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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


The  following  tracts,  having  passed 
tlmwgh  various  editions  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  now  collected  to  meet  the 
fishes  of  those  who  may  incline  to  pos- 
sess them  in  a  durable  form.  In  common 
ihh  all  writings  which  have  obtained  a 
jwd  degree  of  notice,  they  have  been 
criticised  h"eely;  but  as  they  have  been 
published  not  to  dictate  opinions,  but  to 
excite  thought  and  inquiry,  they  have 
Mt  failed  of  their  end,  even  when  they 
nave  provoked  doubt  or  reply.  They 
have,  I  think,  the  merit  of  being  earnest 
expressions  of  the  writer's  mind,  and  of 
pm^  the  results  of  quiet,  long-contin- 
ued thought. 

Some  topics  will  be  found  to  recur 
often  perhaps  the  reader  may  think  too 
often ;  but  it  is  in  this  way  that  a  writer 
manifests  his  individuality,  and  he  can 
in  no  other  do  justice  to  nis  own  mind. 
Men  are  distinguished  from  one  another, 
not  merely  by  difference  of  thoughts,  but 
often  more  oy  the  different  degrees  of 
relief  or  prominence  which  they  give  to 
the  same  thoughts.  In  nature,  what  an 
immense  dissimilarity  do  we  observe  in 
organized  bodies,  which  consist  of  the 
same  parts  or  elements,  but  in  which 
these  are  found  in  CTeat  diversity  of 
proportions  !  So,  to  learn  what  a  man 
is.  it  is  not  enough  to  dissect  his  mind, 
?od  see  separately  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings which  successively  possess  him. 
Jhe  question  is,  what  thoughts  and  feel- 
'?gs  predominate,  stand  out  most  dis- 
^"^ly,  and  give  a  hue  and  impulse  to 
^^^  common  actions  of  his  mind  ?  What 
^f  his  ereat  ideas  ?  These  form  the 
"^  indby  their  truth  and  dignity  he  is 
'^"Tmuch  to  be  jud^- 


The  following  writings  will  be  found 
to  be  distinguished  by  nothing  more 
than  by  the  high  estimate  which  they 
express  of  human  nature.  A  respect  for 
the  human  soul  breathes  through  them. 
The  time  may  come  for  unfolding  my 
views  more  fully  on  this  and  many  con- 
nected topics.  As  yet,  I  have  given  but 
fragments  ;  and,  on  this  account,  I  have 
been  sometimes  misapprehended.  The 
truth  is,  that  a  man,  who  looks  throuo^h 
the  present  disguises  and  bumbling  cir- 
cumstances of  human  nature,  and  speaks 
with  earnestness  of  what  it  was  made  for 
and  what  it  may  become,  is  commonly  set 
down  by  men  of  the  world  as  a  romancer, 
and,  what  is  far  worse,  by  the  religious 
as  a  minister  to  human  pride,  perhaps 
as  exalting  man  against  God.  A  few 
remarks  on  this  point  seem,  therefore,  a 
proper  introduction  to  these  volumes. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  in  this 
place  to  enter  far  into  the  consideration 
of  the  greatness  of  human  nature,  and 
of  its  signs  and  expressions  in  the  inward 
and  outward  experience  of  men.  It  will 
be  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  the 
greatness  of  the  soul  is  especially  seen 
in  the  intellectual  energy  which  discerns 
absolute,  universal  truth,  in  the  idea  of 
God,  in  freedom  of  will  and  moral  power, 
in  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice,  in 
the  boundlessness  of  love,  in  aspirations 
after  perfection,  in  desires  and  affections 
which  time  and  space  cannot  confine,  and 
the  world  cannot  fill.  The  soul,  viewed 
in  these  lights,  should  fill  us  with  awe. 
It  is  an  immortal  germ,  which  may 
be  said  to  contain  now  within  itself 
what  endless  ages  are  to  unfold.  It 
is  truly  an  image  of  the  infinity  ot  God, 
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and  no  words  can  do  justice  to  its  gran- 
deur. There  is.  however,  another  and 
very  different  aspect  of  our  nature. 
When  we  look  merely  at  what  it  now  is, 
at  its  present  development,  at  what  falls 
under  present  consciousness,  we  see  in 
it  mucli  of  weakness  and  limitation  and 
still  more,  we  see  it  narrowed  and  de- 
graded by  error  and  sin.  This  is  the 
aspect  under  which  it  appears  to  most 
men ;  and  so  strong  is  the  common  feel- 
ing of  human  infirmity,  that  a  writer, 
holding  higher  views,  must  state  them 
with  caution,  if  he  would  be  listened  to 
without  prejudice.  My  language,  I  trust, 
will  be  sufficiently  measured,  as  my  ob- 
ject at  present  is  not  to  set  forth  the 
freatness  of  human  nature,  but  to  remove 
ifficulties  in  relation  to  it,  in  the  minds 
of  religious  people. 

From  the  direction  which  theology  has 
taken,  it  has  been  thought  that  to  as- 
cribe any  thing  to  man  was  to  detract  so 
much  from  God.  The  disposition  has 
been,  to  establish  striking  contrasts  be- 
tween man  and  God,  and  not  to  see  and 
rejoice  in  the  likeness  between  them.  It 
has  been  thought  that  to  darken  the  crea- 
tion was  the  way  to  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  splendor  of  the  Creator.  The  human 
being  has  been  subjected  to  a  stern  criti- 
cism. It  has  been  forgotten  that  he  is 
as  yet  an  infant,  new  to  existence,  un- 
conscious of  his  powers;  and  he  has 
been  expected  to  see  clearly,  walk  firmly, 
and  act  perfectly,  Especi^y  in  estimat- 
ing his  transgressions,  the  chief  regard 
has  been  had,  not  to  his  finite  nature  and 
present  stage  of  development,  but  to  the 
infinity  of  the  Being  against  whom  he  had 
sinned  ;  so  that  God's  greatness,  instead 
of  being  made  a  ground  of  hope,  has 
been  used  to  plunge  man  into  despair, 

I  have  here  touched  on  a  great  spring 
of  error  in  religion,  and  of  error  among 
the  most  devout.  1  refer  to  the  tendency 
of  fervent  minds  to  fix  their  thoughts  ex- 
clusively or  unduly  on  God's  infinity.  It 
is  said,  in  devotional  writings,  that  ex- 
alted and  absorbing  views  of  God  enter 
into  the  very  essence  of  piety ;  that  our 
grand  labor  should  be,  to  turn  the  mind 
from  the  creature  to  the  Creator ;  that 
the  creature  cannot  sink  too  low  in 
our  estimation,  or  God  fill  too  high  a 
sphere,  God,  we  are  told,  must  not  be 
limited ;  nor  are  his  rights  to  be  re- 
strained by  any  rights  in  his  creatures. 
These  are   made   to   mutister   to   their 


Maker's  glory,  not  to  glorify  themselves. 

They  wholly  dt;>end  on  him,  and  have 
no  power  wnich  they  can  call  their  own. 
His  sovereignty,  awful  and  omnipotent, 
is  not  to  be  kept  in  check  or  turned  from 
its  purposes,  by  any  claims  of  his  sub- 
jects. Mans  place  is  the  dust.  The 
entire  prostration  of  his  faculties  is  the 
true  homage  he  is  to  oSer  God.     He  is 


r  his 


right  against  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty. 
He  has  but  one  lesson  to  learn,  that  he 
is  nothing,  that  God  is  All  in  All.  Such 
is  the  common  language  of  theology. 

These  views  are  exceedingly  natural. 
That  the  steady,  earnest  contemplation 
of  the  Infinite  One  should  so  daizle  the 
mind  as  to  obscure  or  annihilate  all 
things  else,  ought  not  to  surprise  us. 
By  looking  at  the  sun,  we  lose  the  power 
oi  seeing  other  objects.  It  was,  I  con- 
ceive one  design  of  God  in  hiding  him- 
self so  far  from  us,  in  throwing  around 
himself  the  veil  of  his  works,  to  prevent 
this  very  evil.  He  intended  that  our 
faculties  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  ict 
on  other  things  besides  himself,  that  the 
will  should  not  be  crushed  by  his  over- 

gowering  greatness,  that  we  should  be 
'ee  agents,  that  we  should  recognize 
rights  in  ourselves  and  in  others  as  well 
as  in  the  Creator,  and  thus  be  introduced 
into  a  wide  and  ever  enlarging  spliere  of 
action  and  duty.  Still  the  idea  of  the 
Infinite  is  of  vast  power,  and  the  mind, 
in  surrendering  itself  to  it.  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  unjust  to  itself  and  other 
beings,  of  losing  that  sentiment  of  self- 
respect  which  should  be  inseparable  from 
a  moral  nature  of  degrading  the  intellect 
by  the  forced  belief  of  contradictions 
which  God  is  supposed  to  sanction,  and 
of  losing  that  distinct  consciousness  of 
moral  freedom,  of  power  over  itself, 
without  which  the  interest  of  life  and  the 
sense  of  duty  are  gone. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  from  these  re- 
marks, that  I  would  turn  the  mind  from 
God's  Infinity,  This  is  the  grand  truth  ; 
but  it  must  not  stand  alone  m  the  mind. 
The  finite  is  something  real  as  well  as 
the  infinite.  We  must  reconcile  the  two 
in  our  theology.  It  is  as  dangerous  to 
exclude  the  former  as  the  latter,  God 
surpasses  all  human  thought :  yet  human 
thought,  mysterious,  unbounded,  "wan- 
dering through  eternity,"  is  not  to  be  con- 
temned. God's  sovereignty  is  limitless  : 
still  man  has  rights.     God's  power  is  ir- 
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resistible ;  still  man  is  free.    On  God  we 

entirely  depend.  ;    yet  we  can  and  do  act 

irom  ourselves,  a^nd  determine  our  own 

cbaracters.     These  antagonist  ideas,  if  so 

they  may  be  called,  are  equally  true,  and 

neither  can  be   spared.     It  will  not  do 

ior  an  impassioned  or  an  abject  piety  to 

vink  one  class  of  them  out  of  sight    In 

a  healthy  mind  they  live  together ;  and 

the  worst  error    in   religion  has  arisen 

from  dirowing  a  part  ol  them  into  ob- 

vurity. 

In  most   religious  systems,  the  ten- 
dency has    been    to    seize   exclusively 
on  ttie  idea    of    the    Infinite,    and    to 
sacrifice  to  this  the  finite,  the  created, 
the  human.      This    I   have  said  is  very 
natuiaL     To  the  eye  of  sense,  man  is 
such  a  mote  in  the  creation,  his  imper- 
fections and  sins  are  so  prominent  in  his 
history,  the   changes  of  his  life  are  so 
sodden,  so  awful,  ne  vanishes  into  such 
darkness,  the  mystery  of  the  tomb  is  so 
fearful,  all  his  outward  possessions  are 
so  fleeting,  the  earth  which  he  treads  on 
so  insecure,  and  all  surrounding  nature 
subject  to  such  fearful  revolutions,  that 
the  reflective  and  sensitive  mind  is  prone 
to  see  nothingness  inscribed  on  the  hu- 
nuin  being  and  on  all  tilings   that   are 
made,  and  to  rise  to  God  as  the  only  re- 
ality.   Another  more  influential  feeling 
contributes  to  the  same  end.    The  mind 
of  man.  in  its  present  infancy  and  blind- 
ness, is  apt  to  grow  servile  through  fear, 
and  seeks  to  propitiate  the  Divine  Being 
by  flattery  and  self -depreciation.     Thus 
deep  are  the  springs  of  religious  error. 
To  admit  all  the  elements  of  truth  into 
our  system,  at  once  to  adore  the  infinity 
of  God  and  to  give  due  importance  to 
our  own  free  moral  nature,  is  no  very 
easy  work.    But  it  must  be  done.    Man's 
free  activity  is  as  important  to  religion 
as  Gods  infinity.     In  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  the  moral  power  of  the  subject 
is  as  essential  as  the  omnipotence  of  the 
sovereign      The  rights  of  both  have  the 
same  sacredness.     To  rob  man  of  his 
dignity  is  as  truly  to  subvert  religion  as 
to  snip  God  of  his  perfection.    We  must 
believe  in  mans  agency  as  truly  as  in 
the  Divine,  in  his  freedom  as  truly  as  in 
his  dependence,  in  his  individual  being 
as  truly  as  in  the  great  doctrine  of  his 
living  m  God.     Just  as  far  as  the  desire 
of  exalting  the  Divinity  obscures  these 
conceptions,  our  religion  is  sublimated 
into  mysticism  or  degraded  into  servility. 


In  the  Oriental  world,  the  human  mind 
has  tended  strongly  to  fix  on  the  idea  of 
the  Infinite,  the  Vast,  the  Incompre- 
hensible. In  its  speculations  it  has 
started  from  God.  Swallowed  up  in  his 
greatness,  it  has  annihilated  the  creature. 
Perfection  has  been  thought  to  lie  in  self- 
oblivion,  in  losing  one's  self  in  the  Divin- 
ity, in  establishing  exclusive  communion 
with  God.  The  mystic  worshipper  fled 
from  society  to  wildernesses,  where  not 
even  nature's  beauty  might  divert  the 
soul  from  the  Unseen.  Living  on  roots, 
sleeping  on  the  rocky  floor  of  his  cave, 
he  hoped  to  absorb  himself  in  the  One 
and  the  Infinite.  The  more  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual  was  lost,  and 
the  more  the  will  and  the  intellect  be- 
came passive  or  yielded  to  the  universal 
soul,  the  more  perfect  seemed  the  piety. 

From  such  views  naturally  sprung 
Pantheism.  No  being  was  at  last  rec- 
ognized but  God.  He  was  pronoimced 
the  only  reality.  The  universe  seemed 
a  succession  of  shows,  shadows,  evan- 
escent manifestations  of  the  One  Inef- 
fable Essence.  The  human  spirit  was 
but  an  emanation,  soon  to  be  reabsorbed 
in  its  source.  God  it  was  said,  bloomed 
in  the  flower,  breathed  in  the  wind,  flowed 
in  the  stream,  and  thought  in  the  human 
soul.  All  our  powers  were  but  move- 
ments of  one  infinite  force.  Under  the 
deceptive  spectacle  of  multiplied  indi- 
viduals intent  on  various  ends  there  was 
but  one  agent.  Life,  with  its  endless 
changes,  was  but  the  heaving  of  one  and 
the  same  eternal  ocean. 

This  mode  of  thought  naturally  gave 
birth  or  strength  to  that  submission  to 
despotic  power  which  has  characterized 
the  Eastern  world.  The  sovereign,  in 
whom  the  whole  power  of  the  state  was 
centred,  became  an  emblem  of  the  One 
Infinite  Power,  and  was  worshipped  as 
its  representative.  An  unresisting  qui- 
etism naturally  grew  out  of  the  contem- 
plation of  God  as  the  all  absorbing  and 
irresistible  energy.  Man,  a  bubble,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  ocean  of  the  universal 
soul,  and  fated  soon  to  vanish  in  it  again, 
had  plainly  no  destiny  to  accomplish 
which  could  fill  him  with  hope  or  rouse 
him  to  effort.  In  the  East  the  individ- 
ual was  counted  nothing.  In  Greece 
and  Rome  he  was  counted  much,  and  he 
did  much.  In  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
the  consciousness  of  power  was  indeed 
too  little  chastened  by  reV\g\ous  Tevex- 
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ence.  Their  gods  were  men.  Their 
philosophy,  though  in  a  measure  bor- 
rowed from  or  tinctured  with  the  East- 
em,  still  spoke  of  man  as  his  own  master, 
as  having  an  independent  happiness  in 
the  eoeigy  of  his  own  will.  As  far  as 
they  thus  severed  themselves  from  God, 
they  did  themselves  great  harm  ;  but 
in  their  recognition,  however  imper- 
fect, of  the  grandeur  of  the  soul,  lay 
the  secret  o1  their  vast  influence  on 
human  affairs. 

In  all  ages  of  the  church,  the  tendency 
of  the  religious  mind  to  the  exclusive 
thought  of  God.  to  the  denial  or  forget- 
fulness  of  all  other  existence  and  power, 
has  come  furtli  in  various  forms.  The 
Catholic  church,  notwithstanding  its 
boasted  unity,  has  teemed  with  mys- 
tics, who  have  sought  to  lose  them- 
selves in  God.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  human  mind,  cut  off  by  this  church 
from  free,  healthful  inquiry,  had  sought 
liberty  in  this  vague  contemplation  of 
the  Infinite.  !n  the  class  just  referred 
to  were  found  many  noble  spirits,  espe- 
cially F^n^Ion,  whose  quietism,  with  all 
its  amiableness,  we  must  look  on  as  a 

In  Protestantism,  the  same  tendency 
to  exalt  God  and  annihilate  the  creature 
has  manifested  itself,  though  in  less  pro- 
nounced forms.  We  see  it  in  Quaker- 
ism, and  Calvinism,  the  former  striving 
to  reduce  the  soul  to  silence,  to  suspend 
its  action,  that  in  its  stillness  Cod  alone 
may  be  heard;  and  the  latter  making  God 
the  only  power  in  the  universe,  andanni- 
hilating  the  free  will,  that  one  will  alone 
may  be  done  in  heaven  and  on  eaith, 

Calvinism  will  complain  of  being 
spoken  of  as  an  approach  to  Panthe- 
ism, it  will  say  that  it  recognizes  dis- 
tinct minds  from  the  Divine.  But  what 
avails  this,  if  it  robs  these  minds  of  self- 
determining  force,  of  original  activity  : 
if  It  makes  them  passive  recipients  of 
the  Universal  Force ;  if  it  sees  in  human 
action  only  the  necessary  issues  of  for- 
eign impulse.  The  doctrine  that  God 
is  the  only  Substance,  which  is  Panthe- 
ism, differs  little  from  the  doctrine  that 
God  is  the  only  active  power  of  the  uni- 
verse. For  what  is  substance  without 
power?  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the 
philosophy  which  teaches  that  matter  is 
an  inert  substance,  and  that  God  is  the 
force  which  pervades  it,  has  led  men  to 
question  whether  any  auch  tiling  as  mat- 


ter exists  ;  whether  the  powers  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  which  are  regarded 
as  the  indwelling  Deity,  be  not  its  whole 
essence.  Take  away  force,  and  sub- 
stance is  a  shadow,  and  might  as  well 
vanish  from  the  universe.  Without  a 
free  power  in  man,  he  is  nothing.  The 
divine  agent  within  him  is  every  thing. 
Man  acts  only  in  show.  He  is  a  phe- 
nomenal existence,  under  which  the  One 
Infinite  Power  is  manifested;  and  is  this 
much  better  than  Pantheism  ? 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  errors  is  the 
attempt  to  exalt  God,  by  making  him 
the  sole  cause,  the  sole  agent  in  the 
universe,  by  denying  to  the  creature 
freedom  of  will  and  moral  power,  by 
making  man  a  mere  recipient  and  trans- 
mitter of  a  foreign  impulse.  This,  if 
followed  out  consistently,  destroys  all 
moral  connection  between  God  and  his 
creatures.  In  aiming  to  strengthen  the 
physical,  it  ruptures  the  moral  bond 
which  holds  them  together.  To  extin- 
guish the  free  will  is  to  strike  the  con- 
science with  death,  for  both  have  but 
one  and  the  same  life.  It  destroys  re- 
sponsibility. It  puts  out  the  light  of  the 
universe  ;  it  makes  the  universe  a  ma- 
chine. It  freezes  the  fountain  of  our 
moral  feelings,  of  all  generous  affection 
and  lofty  aspirations.  Pantheism,  if  it 
'  "  free  agent,  is  a  compara- 

3S  speculation  ;  as  we  see 
of  Milton.  The  denial,  of 
moral  freedom,  could  it  realty  be  be- 
lieved, would  prove  the  most  fatal  of 
errors.  If  Edwards's  work  on  the  Wilt 
could  really  answer  its  end  ;  if  it  could 
thoroughly  persuade  men  that  they  were 
bound  Dy  an  irresistible  necessity,  that 
their  actions  were  fixed  links  in  the  chain 
of  destiny,  that  there  was  but  one  agent, 
God,  in  the  universe  ;  it  would  be  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  books  ever  issued 
from  our  press.  Happilv  it  is  a  demon- 
stration which  no  man  Delieves,  which 
the  whole  consciousness  contradicts. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  serious  thought 
and  full  of  solemn  instruction,  that  many 
of  the  worst  errors  have  grown  Olit  of 
the  religious  tendencies  of  the  mind. 
So  necessary  is  it  to  keep  watch  over 
our  whole  nature,  to  subject  the  highest 
sentiments  to  the  calm  conscientious 
reason.  Men  starting  from  the  idea  of 
God,  have  been  so  dazzled  by  it  as  to  for- 
get or  misinterpret  the  universe.  They 
nave  come  to  see  in  him  the  only  force 
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in  creation,  and  in  other  beings  only 
signSf  shadows,  echoes  of  this.  Abso- 
lute dependence  is  the  only  relation  to 
God  which  they  have  left  to  human 
beh^  Our  innniteW  nobler  relations. 
tliose  which  spring  from  the  power  of 
(tk  obedience  to  a  moral  law,  their  the- 
orr  dissolves.  The  moral  nature,  of 
w&ich  freedom  is  the  foundation  and 
essence,  which  confers  rights  and  im- 
poses duties,  which  is  the  ground  of 
praise  and  blame,  which  lies  at  the 
toandation  of  self-respect,  of  friendship 
between  man  and  man,  of  spiritual  con- 
nection betiveen  man  and  his  Maker, 
which  is  the  spring  of  holv  enthusiasm 
and  heavenly  aspiration,  which  gives  to 
life  its  interest,  to  creation  its  glory  ;  — 
this  is  annihilated  by  the  mistaken  piety, 
which,  to  exalt  Goci,  to  make  him  All  m 
All,  immolates  to  him  the  powers  of  the 
oniverse. 

This  tendency,  as  we  have  seen,  gave 
birth  in  former  aees  to  asceticism,  drove 
some  of  the  nomest  men  into  cloisters 
or  caverns,  infected  them  with  the  fatal 
notion  that  there   was  an  hostility  be- 
tween their  relations  to  God  and  their 
relations  to  his  creatures,  and  of  course 
persuaded  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
the  latter.     To  this  we  owe  systems  of 
theology  degrading  human  nature,  deny- 
ing its  power  and  grandeur,  breaking  it 
into  subjection   to    the  priest   through 
whom  alone    God   is   supposed   to  ap- 
proach the  abject  multitude,  and  placing 
human  virtue   in  ex^gerated  humilia- 
tions.   The  idea  of  God,  the  grandest 
of  all,  and  which  ought  above  all  to  ele- 
vate the  soul,  has  too  often  depressed 
it  and  led  good  minds  very  far  astray, 
-a  consideration    singularly  fitted  to 
teach  us  tolerant  views  of  error,  and  to 
enjoin  caution  and  sobriety  in  religious 
speculation. 

I  hope  that   I   shall  not  be  thought 
nnting  in  a  just  tolerance  in  the  strict- 
ures now  offered  on  those  systems  of 
theology  and   philosophy  which   make 
God  the  only  fK>wer  in  the  universe  and 
rob  man   ot    his    dignity.     Among  the 
authors  of  these  may  be  found  some  of 
the  greatest   and   best  men.     To  this 
class  belonged  Hartley,  whose  work  on 
Man  carries  indeed  the  taint  of  materi- 
alism and  necessity,  but  still  deserves 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  richest  con- 
^butions  ever  made  to  the  science  of 
"MiMi,  whilst  it  breathes  the  proioundesi  I 


piety.  Our  own  Edwards  was  as  emi- 
nent for  religious  as  for  intellectual 
power.  The  consistency  of  great  error 
with  great  virtue  is  one  of  the  lessons 
of  universal  history.  But  error  is  not 
made  harmless  by  such  associations. 
The  false  theories  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken, though  not  thoroughly  believed, 
have  wrought  much  evil.  They  have 
done  much,  I  think,  to  perpetuate  those 
abject  views  of  human  nature  which  keep 
it  where  it  is.  which  check  men's  aspira- 
tions, and  reconcile  them  to  their  pres- 
ent poor  modes  of  thought  and  action 
as  the  fixed  unalterable  laws  of  their 
being. 

Many  religious  people  fall  into  the 
error,  which  I  have  wished  to  expose, 
through  the  belief  that  they  thus  glorify 
the  Creator.  **  The  glory  of  God,  they 
say,  **  is  our  chief  end  ;  "  and  this  is  ac- 
complished as  they  suppose  by  taking 
all  power  from  man  and  transfening  all 
to  his  Maker.  We  have  here  an  exam- 
ple of  the  injury  done  by  imperfect  ap- 
prehension and  a  vague,  misty  use  of 
Scripture  language.  The  "glory  of 
God "  is  undoubtedly  to  be  our  end  ; 
but  what  does  this  consist  in  ?  It  means 
the  shining  forth  of  his  perfection  in  his 
creation,  especially  in  his  spiritual  off- 
spring ;  and  it  is  best  promoted  by 
awakening  in  these  their  highest  fac- 
ulties, by  bringing  out  in  ourselves  and 
others  the  image  of  God  in  which  all  are 
made.  An  enlightened,  disinterested 
human  being,  morally  strong,  and  ex- 
erting a  wide  influence  by  the  power  of 
virtue,  is  the  clearest  reflection  of  the 
divine  splender  on  earth  ;  and  we  glo- 
rify God  in  proportion  as  we  form  our- 
selves and  others  after  this  model.  The 
glory  of  the  Maker  lies  in  his  work.  We 
do  not  honor  him  by  breaking  down  the 
human  soul,  by  connecting  it  with  him 
only  by  a  tie  of  slavish  dependence.  By 
making  him  the  author  of  a  mechanical 
universe,  we  ascribe  to  him  a  low  kind 
of  agency.  It  is  his  plory  that  he  cre- 
ates beings  like  himself  free  beings,  not 
slaves  ;  that  he  forms  them  to  obedi- 
ence, not  by  physical  agency,  but  by 
moral  influences :  that  he  confers  on 
them  the  reality,  not  the  show  of  power  ; 
and  opens  to  their  faith  and  devout  striv- 
ings a  futurity  of  pro^i^rcss  and  glory  with- 
out end.  It  is  not  by  darkening  and 
dishonoring  the  creature,  that  we  honor 
the  Creditor.     Those  men  g\ox\ty  Oo^ 
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most,  who  look  with  keen  eye  and  lov- 
ing heart  on  his  works,  who  catch  in  all 
aome  glimpses  of  beauty  and  power,  who 
have  a  spiritual  sense  for  good  in  its 
dimmest  manifeautions,  and  who  can 
so  interpret  the  world,  that  it  becomes 
a  bright  witness  to  the  Divinity. 

To  such  remarks  as  these  it  is  com- 
monly objected,  that  we  thus  obscure, 
if  we  do  not  deny,  the  doctriDc  of  en- 
tire dependence  on  God, — a  doctrine 
which  is  believed  to  be  eminently  the 
foundation  of  religion.  But  not  so.  On 
the  contrary,  the  greater  the  creature, 
the  more  extensive  is  his  dependence  ; 
the  more  he  has  to  give  thanks  for,  tlie 
more  he  owes  to  the  free  gift  of  his 
Creator.  No  matter  what  grandeur  or 
freedom  we  ascribe  to  our  powers,  if  we 
maintain,  as  we  ought,  that  they  are 
bestowed,  inspired,  sustained  by  Cod  ; 
that  he  is  their  life  ;  that  to  him  we  owe 
all  the  T)ccasions  and  spheres  of  their 
action  and  all  the  helps  and  incitements 
by  which  thej"  are  perfected.  On  ac- 
count of  their  grandeur  and  freedom 
they  are  not  less  his  gifts ;  and  in  as 
far  as  they  are  divine,  their  natural  ten- 
dency is  not  towards  idolatrous  self-re- 
liance, but  towards  the  grateful,  joyful 
recognition  of  their  adorable  source. 
The  doctrine  of  dependence  is  in  no 
degree  impaired  by  the  highest  views 
of  the  human  soul. 

Let  me  further  observe,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  entire  dependence  is  not,  as  is 
often  taught,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
religion,  so  that  to  secure  this  all  other 
ideas  must  be  renounced.  And  this 
needs  to  be  taught,  Ijecause  nothing  has 
been  more  common  with  theologians 
than  to  magnify  our  dependence  at  the 
expense  of  every  thing  elevated  in  our 
nature.  Man  has  been  stripped  of  free- 
dom, and  spoken  of  as  utterly  impotent, 
lest  he  should  trench  on  Gods  sole, 
supreme  power.  To  eradicate  this  error, 
it  should  be  understood  that  our  depend- 
ence is  not  our  chief  relation  to  God, 
and  that  It  is  not  the  ground  of  religion, 
if  by  religion  we  understand  the  sen- 
timent of  faith,  reverence,  and  love 
towards  the  Divinity.  That  piety  may 
exist,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  God 
alone  and  constantly  sustains  all  beings. 
This  is  not  a  foundation  for  moral  feel- 
ings towards  him.  The  great  question 
on  which  reliffion  rests  is,  What  kind 
0I3  universe  tSieshe  create  and  sustain  ? 


Were  a  being  ot  vast  power  to  give  birth 
to  a  system  of  unmeasured,  unmitigated 
evil,  dependence  on  him  would  be  any 
thing  but  a  ground  of  reverence.  We 
should  hate  it,  and  long  to  flee  from  it 
into  non-existence.  The  great  question, 
1  repeat  it.  is.  What  is  the  nature,  the 
end,  the  purpose  of  the  creation  which 
God  upholds  P  On  this,  and  on  the  rela- 
tions growing  out  of  this,  religion  wholly 
rests.  True  we  depend  on  the  Creator ; 
and  so  does  the  animal ;  so  does  tlie 
clod  ;  and  were  this  the  only  relation. 
we  should  be  no  more  bound  to  worship 
than  they.  We  sustain  a  grander  rela- 
tion, that  of  rational,  moral,  free  beings 
to  a  Spiritual  Father.  We  are  not  mere 
material  substances,  subjected  to  an 
irresistible  physical  law,  or  mere  animals 
subjected  to  resistless  instincts ;  but  are 
souls,  on  which  a  moral  law  is  written, 
in  which  a  divine  oracle  is  heard.  Take 
away  the  moral  relation  of  the  created 
spirit  to  the  universal  spirit  and  that  of 
entire  dependence  would  remain  as  it  is 
now  but  no  ground  and  no  capacity 
of  religion  would  remain  :  and  the  splen- 
dor of  the  universe  would  fade  away. 

We  must  start  in  religion  from  our 
own  souls.  In  these  is  the  fountain  of 
all  divine  truth.  An  outward  revelation 
is  only  possible  and  intelligible  on  the 
ground  of  conceptions  and  principles 
previously  furnished  by  the  soul.  Here 
IS  our  primitive  teacher  and  light.  Let 
us  not  disparage  it.  There  are,  indeed, 
philosophical  schools  of  the  present  day, 
which  tell  us  that  we  are  to  start  in  all 
our  speculations  from  the  Absolute,  the 
Infinite.  But  we  rise  to  these  concej)- 
from  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
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what  avail  would  be  the  i 
Absolute.  Infinite  existence,  an  Un- 
caused Unity,  if  stripped  of  all  those 
intellectual  and  moral  attributes  which 
we  learn  only  from  our  own  souls .' 
What  but  a  v^ue  shadow,  a  sounding 
name,  is  the  metaphysical  Deity,  the 
substance  without  modes,  the  being 
without  properties,  the  naked  unity, 
which  performs  such  a  part  in  some  of 
our  philosophical  systems  ?  The  only 
God  whom  our  thoughts  can  rest  on, 
and  our  hearts  can  cling  to,  and  our 
consciences  can  recognize,  is  the  God 
whose  image  dwells  in  our  own  souls. 
The  grand  ideas  of  Power.  Reason, 
Wisdom,    Love,    Rectitude,    Holiness, 
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Blessedness,  tHat  is,  of  all  God*s  attri- 
bates,comc  from  ^vithin.  from  the  action 
o{  our  own  spiritual  nature.  Manv  in- 
deed think  that  they  learn  God  trom 
isuks  of  design  and  skill  in  the  outward 
fodd;  but  our  ideas  of  design  and  skill, 
of  a  determining  cause,  of  an  end  or  pur- 
pose, are  derived  from  consciousners, 
from  our  own  souls.  Thus  the  soul  is 
the  spring  of  our  knowledge  of  God. 

These  remarks    might  easily  be  ex- 
tended, but  these  will  suffice  to  show, 
that  in  insisting   on  the  claims  of  our 
nature  to  reverence,   1  have  not  given 
myself  to  a  subject  of  barren  specula- 
tion.   It  has    intimate  connections  with 
religion ;  and  deep  injury  to  religion  has 
been  the  consequence  ot  its  ne^jlect     I 
hare  also  felt  and  continually  insisted, 
that  a  new  reverence  for  man  was  essen- 
tial to  the  cause  of  social  reform.    As 
long  as  men  regjard  one  another  as  they 
now  do  that  is  as  little  better  than  the 
bnites,  they  will  continue  to  treat  one 
another  brutally.      Each  will  strive,  by 
craft  or  skill,  to  make  others  his  tools. 
There  can  be   no  spirit  of  brotherhood, 
DO  true    peace,    any    farther  than   men 
come  to  understand   their  affinity  with 
and  relation  to  God  and  the  infinite  pur- 
pose for  which   he  gave  them  life.     As 
yet  these  ideas  are  treated  as  a  kind  of 
spiritual  romance  ;    and  the  teacher  who 
really  expects  men  to  see  in  themselves 
and  one  another  the  children  of  God,  is 
smiled  at  as  a  visionary.     The  reception 
of  this    plainest    truth   of    Christianity 
vould  revolutionize  society,  and  create 
relations  among  men  not  clreamed  of  at 
the  present  day.     A  union  would  spring 
up,  compared  with  which  our  present 
friendships  would  seem  estrangements. 
Men   would    know  the    import  of   the 
word    Brother,    as    yet    nothing  but  a 
word  to    multitudes.      None  of  us  can 
conceive  the  change  of  manners,  the  new 
courtesy    and    sweetness,    the    mutual 
kindness,  deference,  and  sympathy,  the 
life  and  energy  of  efforts  for  social  mel- 
ioration, whicn  are  to  spring  up,  in  pro- 
portion as  man  shall  penetrate  beneath 
the  body  to  the  spirit,  and  shall  learn 
what  the  lowest  human  being  is.     Then 
insults,  wrongs,   and  oppressions,  now 
hardly  thought    of,  will  give   a  deeper 
shock   than   we    receive    from    crimes, 
which  the  laws  punish  with  death.    Then 
nun  will  be  sacred  in  man's  sight ;  and 
to  injure  him  will  be  regarded  as  open 


hostility  towards  God.  It  has  been 
under  a  deep  feeling  of  the  intimate 
connection  of  better  and  juster  views  of 
human  nature  with  all  social  and  relig- 
ious progress,  that  I  have  insisted  on  it  so 
much  in  the  following  tracts,  and  I  hope 
that  the  reader  will  not  think  that  I  have 

!  given  it  disproportionate  importance. 

i  I  proceed  to  another  sentiment,  which 
is  expressed  so  habitually  in  these  writ- 
ings as  to  constitute  one  of  their  char- 
acteristics, and  which  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  topic.  It  is 
reverence  for  liberty,  for  human  rights, 
—  a  sentiment  which  has  grown  with  my 
growth,  which  is  striking  deeper  root  in 
my  age.  which  seems  to  me  a  chief  ele- 
ment of  true  love  for  mankind,  and 
which  alone  fits  a  man  for  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-creatures.  I  have  lost 
no  occasion  for  expressing  my  deep  at- 
tachment to  liberty  in  all  its  forms,  civil, 
political,  religious,  to  liberty  of  thought, 
speech,  and  the  press,  and  of  giving 
utterance  to  my  abhorrence  of  all  the 
forms  of  oppression.  This  love  of  free- 
dom I  have  not  borrowed  from  Greece 
or  Rome.  It  is  not  the  classical  enthu- 
siasm of  youth,  which,  by  some  singular 
good  fortune,  has  escaped  the  blighting 
influences  of  intercourse  with  the  world. 
Greece  and  Rome  are  names  of  little 
weight  to  a  Christian.  They  are  warn- 
ings rather  than  inspirers  and  guides. 
My  reverence  for  human  liberty  and 
rights  has  grown  up  in  a  different  school, 
under  milder  and  holier  discipline. 
Christianity  has  taught  me  to  respect 
my  race,  and  to  reprobate  its  oppressors. 
It  is  because  I  have  learned  to  regard 
man  under  the  light  of  this  religion,  that 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  him  treated  as  a 
brute,  insulted,  wronged,  enslaved,  made 
to  wear  a  yoke,  to  tremble  before  his 
brother,  to  serve  him  as  a  tool,  to  hold 
property  and  life  at  his  will,  to  surren- 
der intellect  and  conscience  to  the 
priest,  or  to  seal  his  lips  or  belie  his 
thoughts  through  dread  of  the  civil 
power.  It  is  because  I  have  learned  the 
essential  equality  of  men  before  the 
common  Father,  that  I  cannot  endure  to 
see  one  man  establishing  his  arbitrary 
will  over  another  by  fraud,  or  force,  or 
wealth,  or  rank,  or  superstitious  claims. 
It  is  because  the  human  being  has  moral 
powers,  because  he  carries  a  law  in  his 

I  own   breast,   and  was  made   to  govern 

=  himself,  that  I  cannot  endure  lo  stie  hvm 
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taken  out  of  his  own  hands  and  fashioned 
into  a  tool  by  another's  avarice  or  pride. 
It  is  because  I  see  in  him  a  great  nature, 
the  divine  image,  and  vast  capacities,  that 
I  demand  for  him  means  of  self-develop- 
ment, spheres  for  free  action ;  that  I  call 
society  not  to  fetter,  but  to  aid  his  growth. 
Without  intending  to  disparage  the  out- 
ward, temporal  advantaees  of  liberty,  I 
have  habitually  regarded  it  in  a  higher 
light,  —  as  the  birthright  of  the  soul  as 
the  element  in  which  men  are  to  put 
themselves  forth,  to  become  conscious 
of  what  they  are,  and  to  fulfil  the  end  of 
their  being. 

Christianity  has  joined  with  all  history 
in  inspiring  me  with  a  peculiar-  dread 
and  abhorrence  of  the  passion  for  power, 
for  dominion  over  men.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  view  of  our  divine  teacher  so 
hostile  to  his  divine  spirit,  as  the  lust  of 
domination.  This  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  eminently  the  sin  of  the 
arch-fiend.  "  By  this  sin  fell  the  angels," 
It  is  the  most  Satanic  of  all  human  pas- 
sions, and  it  has  inflicted  more  terrible 
evils  on  the  human  family  than  all 
others.  It  has  m»Je  the  names  of  king 
and  priest  the  most  appalling  in  history. 
There  is  no  crime  which  has  not  been 
perpetrated  for  the  strange  pleasure  of 
treading  men  under  foot,  of  fastening 
chains  on  the  body  or  mind.  The 
strongest  ties  of  nature  have  been  rent 
asunder,  her  holiest  feelings  smothered, 
parents,  children,  brothers  murdered,  to 
secure  dominion  over  man.  The  people 
have  now  been  robbed  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  now  driven  to  the  field  of 
slaughter  lilie  flocks  of  slieep,  to  make 
one  man  the  master  of  millions.  Through 
this  passion,  government,  ordained  by 
God  to  defend  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  to  exalt  right  above  might,  has 
up  to  this  lime  been  the  great  wrong- 
doer. Its  crimes  throw  those  of  private 
men  into  the  shade.  Its  murders  reduce 
t:i  insignific.ince  those  of  the  bandits, 
pirates,  highwaymen,  assassins,  against 
whom  it  undertakes  to  protect  society. 
How  harmless  at  this  moment  are  all 
the  criminals  of  Europe,  compared  with 
the  Russian  power  in  Poland.  This 
passion  for  power,  which  in  a  thousand 
forms,  with  a  thousand  weapons,  is  war 
ring  against  human  liberty,  and  which 
Christianity  condemns  as  its  worst  foe,  I 
have  neverceased  to  reprobate  with  what- 
ever strength  of  utterance  God  has  given 


me.  Power  trampling  ou  right,  whether 
in  the  person  of  king  or  pijest,  or  in  the 
shape  of  democracies,  majorities,  and  re- 
publican slaveholders,  is  the  saddest  sight 
to  him  who  honors  human  nature  and  de- 
sires its  enlargement  and  happiness. 

So  fearful  is  the  principle  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  that  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  recommend  restrictions  on  power,  and 
a  simplicity  in  government,  beyond  what 
most  approve.  Power,  1  apprehend, 
should  not  be  suffered  to  run  into  great 
masses.  No  more  of  it  should  be  con- 
fided to  rulers  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  repress  crime  and  preserve  public 
order.  A  purer  age  may  warrant  larger 
trusts;  but  the  less  of  government  now 
the  better,  if  society  be  kept  in  peace. 
There  should  exist,  if  possible,  no  office 
to  madden  ambition.     There  should  be 


evils  of  the  world  is  the  tr 
mulation  of  power  in  a  few  hands.  Half 
a  dozen  men  may.  at  this  moment,  light 
the  fires  of  war  througli  the  world,  may 
convulse  all  civilized  nations,  sweep  earth 
and  sea  with  armed  hosts,  spread  deso- 
lation through  the  fields  and  bankruptcy 
through  cities,  and  make  themselves 
fell  by  some  form  of  suffering  through 
every  household  in  Christendom.  Has 
not  one  politician  recently  caused  a  large 
part  of  Europe  to  bristle  with  bayonets  ? 
And  ought  this  tremendous  power  to  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  any  human  being? 
Is  any  man  pure  enough  to  be  trusted 
with  it?  Ought  such  a  prize  as  this  to 
be  held  out  to  ambition  ?  Can  we  won- 
der at  the  shameless  profligacy,  intrigue, 
and  the  base  sacrifices  of  public  inter- 
ests, by  which  it  is  sought,  and.  when 
gained,  held  fast?  Undoubtedly  great 
social  changes  are  required  to  heal  this 
evil,  to  diminish  this  accumulation  of 
power.  National  spirit,  which  is  virtual 
hostility  to  all  countries  but  our  own, 
must  yield  to  a  growing  humanity,  to  a 
new  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
Another  important  step  is  a  better  com- 
prehension by  communities  that  gov- 
ernment is  at  best  a  rude  machinery, 
which  can  accomplish  but  very  limited 
good,  andwhich,  when  strained  to  accom- 
plish what  individuals  should  do  for 
themselves,  is  sure  to  be  perverted  by 
selfishness  to  narrow  purixises,  or  to 
defeat  through  ignorance  its  own  ends. 
Man  is  too  ignorant  to  govern  much,  to 
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fonn vast  plans  for  states  and  empires. 
Homan  policy  lia^   almost  always  been 
m  conflict  wiUi    tlie   £^eat  laws  of  social 
w^beii^;  and  tlie  less  we  rely  on  it  the 
better.    The  less  of  power,  riven  to  nnan 
overman,  the  better.     I  speak,  of  course, 
i  physical,  political  force.    There  is  a 
power  which  cannot  be  accumulated  to 
excess,  —  I   mean   moral  power,  that  of 
trath  and  virtue,  the   royalty  of  wisdom 
ad  love,  of  ma^^nanimity  and  true  relig- 
km.  This  is  the   guardian  of  all  right 
Itmakes  those  "whom  it  acts  on  free.     It 
is  mightiest  when   most  gentle.     In  the 
progress  of  society  this  is  more  and  more 
to  supersede    the     coarse   workings  of 
government.      Force  is  to  fall  before  it 
It  must  not    be    inferred  from  these 
remarks,  that   I    am    an   enemy  to  all 
restraint      Restraint   in  some  form  or 
o6erisan  essential   law  of  our  nature, 
a  necessary  discipline,  running  through 
He,  and  not  to  be   escaped  by  any  art 
or  violence.      \Vhere  can  we  go,  and 
not  meet  it?       The  jxiwers  ot  nature 
are.  all  of  them,  limits  to  human  power. 
A  never-ceasing  force  of  gravity  chains 
us  to  the  earth.     Mountains,  rocks  prec- 
ipices, and    seas    forbid  our  advances. 
If  we  come   to   society,  restraints  mul- 
tiply on  us.     Our  neighbor's  rights  limit 
w  own.      His    property  is  forbidden 
zrounl  Usage  restricts  our  free  action, 
faxes  our  manners,  and  the  language  we 
must  speak,  and  the  modes  of  pursuing 
our  ends.     Business  is  a  restraint,  set- 
ting us  wearisome    tasks,  and   driving 
us  through  the  same  mechanical  routine 
day  after  day.       Duty    is  a  restraint, 
imposing  curbs    on   passion,   enjoining 
one   course     and    forbidding    another, 
with  stern  voice,  with  uncompromising 
Mthority.      Study  is  a  restraint,  com- 
pelling us.  if  we  would  learn  any  thing, 
to  concentrate   the   forces  of  tnought, 
»d  to  bridle   the   caprices    of    fancy. 

IAD  law.  divine  or  human,  is,  as  the 
Qime  imports,  restraint.  No  one  feels 
:wre  than  I  do  the  need  of  this  ele- 
'^ent  of  human  life.  He  who  would 
''jfroni  it  must  live  in  perpetual  con- 
vict \rith  nature,  society,  ancf  himself. 

Bat  all  this  does  not  prove  that  lib- 
erty, free  action,  is  not  an  infinite 
^.  and  that  we  should  seek  and 
jTiard  \x  with  sleepless  jealousy.  For 
•^  'fc  look  at  the  various  restraints  of 
^'hich  I  have  spoken,  we  shall  see  that 
^^7  is  tfie    end  and  purpose  oi  all 


Nature's  powers  around  us  hem  us  in, 
only  to  rouse  a  free  power  within  us. 
It  acts  that  we  should  react.  Burden? 
press  on  us,  that  the  soul's  elastic  force 
should  come  forth.  Bounds  are  set, 
that  we  should  clear  them.  The  weight, 
which  gravitation  fastens  to  our  limbs, 
incites  us  to  borrow  s|>eed  from  winds 
and  steam,  and  we  fly  where  we  seemed 
doomed  to  creep.  The  sea,  which  first 
stopped  us,  becomes  the  path  to  a  new 
hemisphere.  The  sharp  necessities  of 
life,  cold,  hunger,  pain,  which  chain 
man  to  toil,  wake  up  his  faculties,  and 
fit  him  for  wider  action.  Duty  restrains 
the  passions,  only  that  the  nobler  fac- 
ulties and  affections  may  have  freer 
play,  may  ascend  to  God,  and  embrace 
all  his  works.  Parents  impose  re- 
straint, that  the  child  may  learn  to  go 
alone,  may  outgrow  authority.  Gov- 
ernment is  ordained,  that  the  rights  and 
freedom  of  each  and  all  may  be  invio- 
late. In  study  thought  is  confined, 
tliat  it  may  penetrate  the  depths  of 
truth,  may  seize  on  the  great  laws  of 
nature,  and  take  a  bolder  range.  Thus 
freedom,  ever-expanding  action,  is  the 
end  of  all  just  restraint.  Restraint, 
without  this  end,  is  a"  slavish  yoke. 
How  often  has  it  broken  the  young 
spirit,  tamed  the  heart  and  the  intellect, 
and  made  social  life  a  standing  pool. 
We  were  made  for  free  action.  This 
alone  is  life,  and  enters  into  all  that  is 
good  and  great.  Virtue  is  free  choice 
of  the  right ;  love,  the  free  embrace  of 
the  heart ;  grace,  the  free  motion  of  the 
limbs  ;  genius,  the  free,  bold  flight  of 
thought ;  eloquence,  its  free  and  fer- 
vent utterance.  Let  me  add,  that  so- 
cial order  is  better  preserved  by  liberty 
than  by  restraint.  The  latter,  unless 
most  wisely  and  justly  employed,  frets, 
exasperates,  and  provokes  secret  re- 
sistance ;  and  still  more,  it  is  rendered 
needful  very  much  by  that  unhappy 
constitution  of  society  which  denies  to 
multitudes  the  opportunities  of  free 
activity.  A  community,  which  should 
open  a  great  variety  of  spheres  to  its 
members,  so  that  all  might  find  free 
scope  for  their  powers,  would  need 
little  array  of  force  for  restraint.  Lib- 
erty woula  prove  the  best  peace-officer. 
The  social  order  of  New  Eni^land, 
without  a  soldier  and  almost  without 
a  police,  bears  loud  witness  to  this 
truth.     These  views  may  suffice  lo  ex- 
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plain  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this 
topic  in  the  following  tracts. 

1  will  advert  to  one  topic  more,  and  do 
it  briefly,  that  I  may  not  extend  these 
remarks  beyond  reasonable  bounds. 
I  have  written  once  and  again  on  war, 
—  a  hackneyed  subject,  as  it  is  called, 
yet,  one  would  think,  too  terrible  ever 
to  become  a  commonplace.  Is  this 
insanity  never  to  cease  f  At  this  mo- 
ment, whilst  I  write,  two  of  the  freest 
and  most  enlightened  nations,  having 
one  origin,  bound  together  above  afi 
others  by  mutual  dependence,  by  the 
interweavJDg  of  interests,  are  thought 
by  some  to  be  on  the  brink  of  war. 
False  notions  of  national  honor,  as 
false  and  unholy  as  those  of  the  duel- 
list, do  most  towards  fanning  this  fire. 
Great  nations,  like  great  Ixiys,  place 
their  honor  in  resistmg  insult  and  in 
fighting  well.  One  would  think  the 
time  had  gone  by  in  which  nations 
needed  to  rush  to  arms  to  prove  that 
they  were  not  cowards.  If  there  is 
one  truth,  which  history  has  taught,  it 
is,  that  communities  in  all  stages  of 
society,  from  tiie  most  barbarous  to  the 
most  civilized,  have  sufficient  courage. 
No  people  can  charge  upon  its  con- 
science that  it  has  not  shed  blood 
enough  in  proof  of  its  valor.  Almost 
any  man,  under  the  usual  stimulants 
of  the  camp,  can  stand  fire.  The  poor 
wretch,  enlisted  from  a  dram-shop  and 
turned  into  the  ranks,  soon  firiits  like 
a  "hero."  Must  France,  and  Eneland, 
and  America,  after  so  many  hard-h)ught 
fields,  go  to  war  to  disprove  the  charge 
of  wanting  spirit  ?  Is  it  not  time  that 
the  point  of  honor  should  undergo  some 
change,  that  some  glimpses  at  least  of 
the  true  glory  of  a  nation  should  be 
caught  by  rulers  and  people  ?  "  It  is 
the  honor  of  a  man  to  pass  over  a 
transgression,"  and  so  it  is  of  states. 
To  be  wTonged  is  no  disgrace.  To 
bear  wrong  generously,  till  every  means 
of  conciliation  is  exhausted ;  to  recoil 
with  manly  dread  from  the  slaughter 
of  our  fe flow- creau res  ;  to  put  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  which  other  na- 
tions will  do  10  our  motives ;  to  have 
that  consciousness  of  courage  which 
will  make  us  scorn  the  reproach  of 
cowardice  ;  to  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing grander  than  the  virtue  of  sav- 
ages :  to  desire  peace  for  the  world  as 
well  as  ourselves,  and   to  shrink  from 


kindling  a  fiame  which  may  involve  the 
world ;  these  are  the  prmciples  and 
feelings  which  do  honor  to  a  people. 
Has  not  the  time  come  when  a  nation 
professing  these  may  cast  itself  on  the 
candor  of  mankind  ?  Must  fresh  blood 
flow  for  ever,  to  keep  clean  the  escutch- 
eon of  a  nation's  glory  ?  For  one,  1 
look  on  war  with  a  horror  which  no  words 
can  express.  I. have  long  wanted  pa- 
tience to  read  of  battles.  Were  the 
world  of  my  mind,  no  man  would  tight 
for  glory ;  for  the  name  of  a  com- 
mander, who  has  no  other  claim  to 
respect,  seldom  passes  my  lips,  .and 
the  want  of  sympathy  drives  him  from 
my  mind.  The  thought  of  man.  God's 
immortal  child,  butchered  by  his  broth- 
er :  the  thought  of  sea  and  land  stained 
with  human  blood  by  human  hands,  of 
women'and  children  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  besieged  cities,  of  the  resources 
of  empires  and  the  mighty  powers  of 
nature  all  turned  by  man's  mali^ily 
into  engines  of  torture  and  destruction; 
this  thought  gives  to  earth  the  sem- 
blance of  heU.  1  shudder  as  among 
demons.  1  cannot  now.  as  I  once  did, 
talk  lightly,  thoughtlessly  of  fighting 
with  this  or  that  nation.  That  nation 
is  no  longer  an  abstraction  to  me.  It 
is  no  longer  a  vague  mass.  It  spreads 
out  before  me  into  individuals,  in  a 
thousand  interesting  forms  and  rela- 
tions. It  consists  of  husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children,  who  love 
one  another  as  I  love  my  own  home. 
It  consists  of  affectionate  women  and 
sweet  children.  It  consists  of  Chris- 
tians, united  with  me  to  the  common 
Saviour,  and  in  whose  spirit  I  reverence 
the  likeness  of  his  divine  virtue,  it 
consists  of  a  vast  multitude  of  labor- 
ers at  the  plough  and  in  the  workshop, 
whose  toils  1  sympathize  with,  whose 
burden  I  should  rejoice  10  lighten,  and 
for  whose  elevation  I  have  pleaded. 
It  consists  of  men  of  science,  taste. 
genius,  whose  writing.s  have  beguiled 
my  solitary  hours,  ana  given  life  to  m^ 
intellect  and  best  affections.  Here  is 
the  nation  which  1  am  called  to  fight 
with,  into  whose  families  1  must  send 
mourning,  whose  fall  or  humiliation  I 
must  seek  through  blood.  I  cannot  do 
it,  without  a  clear  commission  from 
God.  I  love  this  nation.  Its  men  and 
women  are  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I 
could  not,    without    unutterable    pain. 
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thrust  1  sword     into    their  hearts.     If, 
indeed,  my    country    -were   invaded  by 
hostile  armies ,  tlireatening  without  dis- 
nise  its  rights,    liberties,  and  dearest 
interests.  1  should,   strive  to  repel  them, 
JQst  as  I  should    repel  a  criminal  who 
sboold  enter   my  house   to  slay  what  I 
hold  most  dear,  and    what  is  mtrusted 
to  my  care.       Hut    I    cannot  confound 
with  such  a  case  the  common  instances 
of  war.    In  general,  war  is  the  work  of 
ambitious  men,    whose  principles  have 
pioed  no  strength  from  the  experience 
of  public  life,  whose  f>olicy  is  colored  if 
oot  swayed  by  personal  views  or  party  in- 
terests, who  ao  not  seek  peace  with  a  sin- 
gle heart,  who.  to  secure  doubtful  rights, 
perplex  the  foreign  relations  of  the  state, 
spread  jealousies    at  home  and  abroad, 
enlist  popular  passions  on  the  side  of 
Jtrife,  commit    themselves   too  far  for 
retreat,  and  are  then  forced  to  leave  to 
the  ai^itration  of    the   sword  what  an 
impartial  umpire   could  easily  have  ar- 
ranged.    The   question   of  peace  and 
war  is  too  often   settled  for  a  country 
by  men  in  whom  a  Christian,  a  lover  of 
his  race,  can  put  little  or  no  trust ;  and. 
at  the  bidding  of   such  men.  is  he  to 
steep  his  hands   in  human  blood  ?     But 
this  insanity    is     passing  away.      This 
siN-ageness    cannot     endure,     however 
hardened    to    it    men    are  by  long  use. 
The  hope  of  waking  up  some  from  their 
lethargy  has    induced    me  to  recur  to 
this  topic  so  often  in  my  writings. 

I  might  name  other  topics  which 
occupy  a  large  space  in  the  following 
tracts  but  enough  has  been  said  here. 
I  will  only  add.  that  I  submit  these  vol- 
umes to  the  public  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  their  imperfections.  Indeed,  on  such 
subjects  as  God.  and  Christ,  and  duty, 
and  immortality,  and  perfection,  how 
faint  must  all  human  utterance  be  !  In 
another  life  we  shall  look  back  on  our 
present  words  as  we  do  on  the  lispings 
of  our  childhood.  Still  these  lispings 
conduct  the  child  to  higher  speech.  Still, 
Miidst  our  weakness,  we  may  learn 
something,  and  make  progress,  and 
quicicen  one  another  by  tree  communi- 
ation.  We  indeed  know  and  teach 
comparatively  little  :  but  the  known  is 
not  the  less  true  or  precious  because 
there  is  an  infinite  unknown.  Nor  ought 
our  ignorance  to  discourage  us,  as  if  we 
*tre  left  to  hopeless  scepticism.  There 
are  great    truths,  which  every  honest  ^ 


heart  may  be  assured  of.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  serene,  immovable  convic- 
tion. Faith  is  a  deep  want  of  the  soul. 
We  have  faculties  for  the  spiritual  as 
truly  as  for  the  outward  world.  God, 
the  foundation  of  all  existence,  may  be- 
come to  the  mind  the  most  real  of  all 
beings.  We  can  and  do  see  in  virtue 
an  everlasting  beauty.  The  distinctions 
of  right  and  wrong,  the  obligations  of 
goodness  and  justice,  the  divinity  of  con- 
science, the  moral  connection  of  the 
present  and  future  life,  the  greatness  of 
the  character  of  Christ,  the  ultimate 
triumphs  of  truth  and  love,  are  to  mul- 
titudes not  probable  deductions,  but  in- 
tuitions accompanied  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  certainty.  They  shine  with  the 
clear,  constant  brightness  of  the  lights 
of  heaven.  The  believer  feels  himself 
resting  on  an  everlasting  foundation.  It 
is  to  this  power  of  ifioral  or  spiritual 
perception  that  the  following  writings 
are  chiefly  addressed.  1  have  nad  testi- 
mony that  they  have  not  been  wholly 
ineffectual  in  leading  some  minds  to  a 
more  living  and  un&ltering  persuasion 
of  great  moral  truths.  Without  this,  I 
should  be  little  desirous  to  send  them 
out  in  this  new  form.  1  trust  that  they 
will  meet  some  wants.  Books  which  are 
to  pass  away,  may  yet  render  much  ser- 
vice by  their  fitness  to  the  intellectual 
struggles  and  moral  aspirations  of  the 
times  in  which  they  are  written.  If  in 
this  or  in  any  way  I  can  serve  the  cause 
of  truth,  humanity,  and  religion,  I  shall 
regard  my  labors  as  having  earned  the 
best  recompense  which  God  bestows  on 
his  creatures. 

W.  E.  C. 
Boston,  April  i8M,  1841. 

P.  S. — I  intended  to  say,  that  some  of 
the  following  tracts  savor  of  the  periods 
in  which  they  were  written,  and  give 
opinions  whicn  time  has  disproved.  In 
the  article  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  fears 
are  expressed  which  have  in  a  good 
measure  passed  away.  In  the  same 
Review,  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo  is 
spoken  of  as  having  only  the  merit  of 
a  great  soldier.  No  one  then  believed 
that  his  opponents  were  soon  to  acknowl- 
edge his  eminence  in  civil  as  in  military 
affairs.  The  article  is  left  as  it  was, 
from  the  difficulty  of  remodelling  it,  and 
because  it  may  be  useful  as  a  record  01 
past  impressions. 
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An   Address  Introductoty   to    the  Franklin    Lectures,    delivered   at 
Boston,  Sept.  1838. 


B,  partly  hy  the  i 
t  the  advantages 


itendei  to  make  two  lecture 


ting  the  whole  subject  jt  once  aj 
Hsiauua  -iiK-ii  iiicu  uuL  uc  luiiicu.  Mo5t  of  the  panagcs  which  Wl 
author  respectiully  submilJi  the  discourie  to  those  for  whom  it  * 
public,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  it  least  bring  a  great  subject  before 
let  have  given  to  it  the  attentioa  it  deservcs-j 


9  particularly  intended,  and  to  the 


My  respected  Friends, — By  the  in- 
.-.    .I-.. '"--of  arrangements 

:s,  I  now  appear 

e  remarks  intro- 

My  principal 

mjf  deep  in- 


inofthe 
for  the  Franklin  Lectu 
before  you  to  offer  soi 
ductory  to  this  cours 
inducement  for  doing  ^ 
terest  in  those  of  my  fellow-citizens  for 
whom  these  lectures  are  principally  de- 
signed. 1  understood  that  they  were  to 
be  attended  chiefly  by  those  who  are 
occupied  by  manual  labor :  and,  hearing 
this.  1  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
decline  the  service  to  which  I  had  been 
invited.  I  wished  by  compliance  to  ex- 
press my  sympathy  with  this  large  por- 
tion of  my  race.  I  wished  to  express  my 
sense  of  obligation  to  those  from  whose 
industry  and  skill  1  derive  almost  all  the 
comforts  of  life.     I  wished  -"'" — 


express  my  joy 


1  the  effor 


they  a 


making  for  their  own  improvement,  and 
my  firm  faith  in  their  success.  These 
motives  will  give  a  particular  character 
and  bearing  to  some  of  my  remarks.  I 
shall  speak  occasionally  as  among  those 
who  live  by  the  labor  of  their  hands. 
But  I  shall  not  speak  as  one  separated 
from  them.  I  belong  rightfully  to  the 
great  fraternity  of  working  men.  Hap- 
pily in  this  community  we  all  are  bred 
and  born  to  work  ;  and  this  honorable 
mark,  set  on  us  all.  should  bind  together 
the  various  portions  of  the  community. 
I  have  expressed  my  strong  interest 
in  the  mitss  ol  the  people  ;  and  this  is 


on  their  usefulness 
«  much  as  on  what  they 


founded,  not 
community,  s 

in  themselves.  Their  condition  is  indeed 
obscure  ;  but  their  importance  is  not  on 
this  account  a  whit  the  less.  The  mul- 
titude of  men  cannot  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  be  distinguished :  for  the  very 
idea  of  distinction  is,  that  a  man  stands 
out  from  the  multitude.  They  make  ht- 
tle  noise  aud  draw  little  notice  in  their 
narrow  spheres  of  action ;  but  still  they 
have  their  full  proportion  of  personal 
worth  and  even  of  greatness.  Indeed 
every  man,  in  every  condition,  is  great. 
It  is  only  our  own  diseased  sight  which 
makes  him  little.  A  man  is  great  as  a 
man  be  he  where  or  what  he  may.  The 
grandeur  of  his  nature  turns  to  insignifi- 
cance all  outward  distinctions.  His  pow- 
ers of  intellect,  of  conscience,  of  love,  of 
knowing  God,  of  perceiving  the  beau- 
tiful, of  acting  on  his  own  mind,  on 
outward  nature,  and  on  his  fellow-creat- 
ures, —  these  are  glorious  prerogatives. 
Through  the  vulgar  error  of  undervalu- 
ing what  is  common,  we  are  apt  indeed 
to  pass  these  by  as  of  little  worth.  But 
as  in  the  outward  creation,  so  in  the  soul, 
the  common  is  the  most  precious.  Sci- 
ence and  art  may  invent  splendid  modes 
of  illuminating  the  apartments  of  the 
opulent;  but  these  are  all  poor  and 
worthless  compared  with  the  common 
light  which  the  sun  sends  into  all  our 
windows,  which  he  pours  freely,  impar 
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tally  over  hill  and  valley,  which  kindles 
dailv  the  eastern  and.  vrestem  sky ;  and 
so  me  common  lights  of  reason,  and  con- 
science, and  love,  are  of  more  worth  and 
dignity  than  the  rare  endowments  which 
;ivf  celebrity  to  a  f  e^.      Let  us  not  dis- 
parage that  nature  ivhich  is  common  to 
all  men;  for  no  thought  can  measure  its 
^deur.     It  is   the    image  of  God,  the 
image  even  of  his   infinity,  for  no  limits 
can  be  set  to   its    unfolaing.     He  who 
possesses  the  divine   powers  of  the  soul 
is  a  great  being,  be  his  place  what  it  may. 
You  may  clothe  him  w^ith  rags,  may  im- 
nare  hifn  in  a  dungeon,  may  chain  him 
to  slavish  tasks.      But  he  is  still  great. 
You  may  shut  him  out  of  your  houses  ; 
bat  Goa  opens    to   him  heavenly  man- 
sions.   He  makes  no  show  indeed  in  the 
streets  of  a  splendid  city ;  but  a  clear 
thoaght.  a  pure  affection,  a  resolute  act 
of  a  virtuous  will,  have  a  dignity  of  quite 
another  kind,  and   far   higher  than  ac- 
cumulations  of   brick  ana  granite  and 
plaster  and  stucco,  however  cunningly 
put  tozether.  or    though  stretching  far 
hejond  our  sieht.      Nor  is  this  all.     If 
we  pass  over  this  grandeur  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  and   turn  our  thoughts  to 
that  comparative  greatness,  which  draws 
cliief  attention .  and  which  consists  in  the 
decided  superiority  of  the  individual  to 
the  general  standard  of  power  and  char- 
acter, we  shall  find  this  as  free  and  fre- 
quent a  growth  among  the  obscure  and 
onboticed  as  in  more  conspicuous  walks 
of  lift.    The  truly  great  are  to  be  found 
cveT\-where:  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  in  what 
condition  they  spring  up  most  plenti- 
fal!v.    Real  greatness  has  nothing  to  do 
vitli  a  man^s  sphere.     It  does  not  lie  in 
the  magnitude  of  his  outward  agency, 
in  the  extent  of  the  effects  which  he 
produces.     The   greatest  men   may  do 
coniparatively   little    abroad.      Pernaps 
the  greatest  in  our  cit^  at  this  moment 
are  buried   in  obscurity.    Grandeur  of 
character  lies  wholly  in  force  of  soul, 
that  is.  in  the  force  of  thought,  moral 
principle ,   and   love,   and  this   may  be 
found  in  the  humblest  condition  ot  life. 
A  man  brought  up  to  an  obscure  trade, 
aid  hemmecl  in  by  the  wants  of  a  grow- 
ing family,  may,  m  his  narrow  sphere, 
prccive  more  clearly,  discriminate  more 
^ttly,   weigh    evicience    more  wisely, 
ifue  on   the   right  means  more  deci- 
fntlr.  and  have  more  presence  of  mind 
Q  difficulty,  than  another  who  has  ac- 


cumulated vast  stores  of  knowledge  by 
laborious  study ;  and  he  has  more  of  in- 
tellectual greatness.  Many  a  man,  who 
has  gone  hut  a  few  miles  from  home, 
understands  human  nature  better,  de- 
tects motives  and  weighs  character  more 
sagaciously,  than  another  who  has  trav- 
elled over  the  known  world,  and  made  a 
name  by  his  reports  of  different  coun- 
tries. It  is  force  of  thought  which  meas- 
ures intellectual,  and  so  it  is  force  of 
principle  which  measures  moral  great- 
ness, that  highest  of  human  endow- 
ments, that  brightest  manifestation  of 
the  Divinity.  The  greatest  man  is  he 
who  chooses  the  right  with  invincible 
resolution,  who  resists  the  sorest  temp- 
tations from  within  and  without,  who 
bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully, 
who  is  calmest  in  storms,  and  most  fear- 
less under  menace  and  frowns,  whose 
reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is 
most  unfaltering ;  and  is  this  a  greatness 
which  is  apt  to  make  a  show,  or  which 
is  most  likely  to  abound  in  conspicuous 
station  ?  The  solemn  conflicts  of  rea- 
son with  passion  ;  the  victories  of  moral 
and  religious  principle  over  urgent  and 
almost  irresistible  solicitations  to  self-in- 
dulgence :  the  hardest  sacrifices  of  duty, 
those  of  deep-seated  affection  and  of  the 
heart's  fondest  hopes  ;  the  consolations, 
hopes,  joys,  and  peace  of  disappointed, 
persecuted,  scorned,  deserted  virtue  ;  — 
these  are  of  course  unseen  ;  so  that  the 
true  greatness  of  human  life  is  almost 
wholly  out  of  sight.  Perhaps  in  our 
presence,  the  most  heroic  deed  on  earth 
is  done  in  some  silent  spirit,  the  loftiest 
purpose  cherished,  the  most  generous 
sacrifice  made,  and  we  do  not  suspect 
it.  I  believe  this  greatness  to  be  most 
common  among  the  multitude,  whose 
names  are  never  heard.  Among  com- 
mon people  will  be  found  more  of  hard- 
ship borne  manfully,  more  of  unvar- 
nished truth,  more  of  religious  trust, 
more  of  that  generosity  which  gives 
what  the  giver  needs  himself,  and  more 
of  a  wise  estimate  of  life  and  death,  than 
among  the  more  prosperous.  —  And 
even  in  regard  to  influence  over  other 
beings,  which  is  thought  the  peculiar 
prerogative  of  distinguished  station,  I 
believe  that  the  difference  between  the 
conspicuous  and  the  obscure  does  not 
amount  to  much.  Influence  is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  the  extent  oi  suTlaiCfe 
it  covers,  but  by  its  kind.    A  mai\  ma.^ 
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spread  his  mind,  his  feelings,  and  opin- 
ions, through  a  great  extent ;  but  if  his 
mind  be  a  low  one,  he  manifests  no 
greatness.  A  wretched  artist  may  till  a 
city  with  daubs,  and  by  a  false,  showy 
style  achieve  a  reputation ;  but  the  man 
of  genius,  who  leaves  behind  him  one 
grand  picture,  in  which  immortal  beauty 
IS  embodied,  and  which  is  silently  to 
spread  a  true  taste  in  his  art,  exerts  an 
incomparably  higher  influence.  Now 
the  noblest  influence  on  earth  is  that 
exerted  on  character :  and  he  who  puts 
forth  this  does  a  great  work,  no  matter 
how  narrow  or  obscure  his  sphere.  The 
father  and  mother  of  an  unnoticed  fam- 
ily, who,  in  their  seclusion,  awaken  the 
mind  of  one  child  to  the  idea  and  love  of 
perfect  goodness,  who  awaken  in  him  a 
strength  of  will  to  repel  all  temptation, 
and  who  send  him  out  prepared  to  profit 
by  the  conflicts  of  hfe.  surpass  in  influ- 
ence a  Napoleon  breaking  the  world  to 
his  sway.  And  not  only  is  their  work 
higher  in  kind  ;  who  knows  but  that  they 
are  doing  a  greater  work  even  as  to  Ex- 
tent of  sur^ce  than  the  conqueror  ? 
Who  knows  but  that  the  being  whom 
they  inspire  with  holy  and  disinterested 
principles  may  communicate  himself  to 
others:  and  that. byaspreading agency, 
of  which  they  were  the  silent  origin  im- 
provements may  spread  through  a  nation, 
through  the  world?  In  these  remarks 
you  will  see  why  I  feel  and  express  a 
deep  interest  in  the  obscure,  in  the  mass 
of  men.  The  distinctions  of  society  van- 
ish before  the  light  ot  these  truths.  I 
attach  myself  to  the  multitude,  not  be- 
cause they  are  voters  and  have  political 
power  ;  but  because  they  are  men,  and 
have  within  their  reach  the  most  glori- 
ous prizes  of  humanity. 

In  this  country  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  distinguished  by  possessing  means 
of  improvement,  of  self-culture,  pos- 
sessed nowhere  else.  To  incite  them  to 
the  use  of  these  is  to  render  them  the 
best  service  they  can  receive.  Accord- 
ingly, 1  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of 
this  lecture  Self  culture,  or  the  care 
which  every  man  owes  to  himself,  to  the 
unfolding  and  perfecting  of  his  nature. 
I  consider  this  topic  as  particularly  ap- 
propriate to  the  introducltOD  of  a  cour.se 
of  lectures,  in  consequence  of  a  common 
disposition  to  regard  These  and  other  like 
means  of  instruction  as  able  of  Ihem- 
se/fes  to  carry  forivaj-d  the  hezrei.   Lect- 


ures have  their  use.     They  stir  up  mary 

who,  but  for  such  outward  appeals,  might 
have  slumbered  to  the  end  of  life.  Bui 
let  it  be  remembered  that  little  is  to  be 
gained  simply  by  coming  to  this  place 
once  a  week,  and  giving  up  the  mind  for 
an  hour  lo  be  wrought  upon  by  a  teacher. 
Unless  we  are  roused  to  act  upon  our- 
selves, unless  we  engage  in  the  work  of 
self-improvement,  unless  we  purpose 
strenuously  to  form  and  elevate  our  ow 
minds,  unless  what  we  hear  is  made  a 
part  of  ourselves  by  conscientious  reflec- 
tion, very  little  permanent  good  is  re- 
Self  culture  1  am  aware  is  a  topic  loo 
extensive  for  a  single  discourse,  and  I 
shall  be  able  to  present  but  a  few  viev.s 
which  seem  to  me  most  important.  Xy 
aim  will  be.  to  give  first  the  idea  of  sel  ■ 
culture,  next  its  means,  and  then  lo 
consider  some  objections  to  the  leadin ; 
views  which  1  am  now  to  lav  before  you. 
Before  entering  on  the  discussion  Itl 
me  offer  one  remark.  Selfculture  is 
something  possible.  It  is  not  a  dream, 
It  has  foundations  in  our  nature  With- 
out this  conviction,  the  sf>eaker  will  but 
declaim,  and  the  hearer  listen  without 
profit  There  are  two  powers  of  the  hu- 
man soul  which  make  self-culture  possi- 
ble,—  the  self- searching  and  the  self- 
forming  power.  We  have  hrst  the  faculty 
of  turning  the  mind  on  itself;  of  recalling 
its  past,  and  watching  its  present  opera- 
tions: of  learning  its  various  capacitie: 
and  susceptibilities,  what  it  can  do  and 
bear,  what  it  can  enjoy  and  suffer:  anij 
of  thus  learning  in  general  what  our  nat. 
ure  is,  and  what  it  was  made  for.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  we  are  abU 
to  discern  not  only  what  we  already  are 
but  what  we  may  become,  to  see  in  our 
selves  germs  and  promises  of  a  growtl 
to  which  no  bounds  can  be  set,  to  dar 
beyond  what  we  have  actually  gained  t< 
the  idea  of  perfection  as  the  end  of  ou! 
being.  It  is  by  this  self-comprehendinj 
power  that  we  are  distinguished  fron 
the  brutes,  which  give  no  signs  of  look 
ing  into  themselves.  Without  this  then 
would  be  no  self-culture,  for  we  shouli 
not  know  the  work  to  be  done:  and  oni 
reason  why  self-culture  is  so  little  pro 
posed  is.  that  so  few  penetrate  into  thei 
own  nature.  To  most  men,  their  ow: 
spirits  are  shadowy,  unreal,  comparei 
with  what  is  outward.  When  they  h^ 
pen  to  cast  a  glance  inward,  they  se 
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there  only  a  dark.,  vague  ch^os.    They 
fisdnguish,   perViaps,  some  violent  pas- 
skA.  which  has  driven  them  to  injurious 
excess;  but  their  highest  powers  hardly 
mnct  a  thought  ;    and  thus  multitudes 
^  and  die  as   truly  strangers  to  them- 
selves IS  to  countries  of  which  they  have 
bard  the  name,  but  which  human  foot 
bas  never  trodden 

But  self-culture   is  possible,  not  only 
beause  we  can   enter  into  and  searcn 
ourselves.  We  have  a  still  nobler  power, 
that  of  acting  on,  determining,  and  form- 
ing ourselves.     This  is  afemul  as  well 
as  glorious    endowment,  for  it  is   the 
pound  of   human   responsibility.     We 
hive  the  power  not  only  of  tracing  our 
powers,  but    of    guidin^^  and  impelling 
them :  not  only  of  watchmg  our  passions, 
bat  of  controlling  them  ;  not  only  of  see- 
ing our  faculties  grow,  but  of  applying 
to  them  means  andinfluences  to  aid  their 
growth.     We    can  stay  or  change  the 
current  of  thought.     We  can  concentrate 
the  intellect  on  objects  which  we  wish 
to  comprehend.     We  cm  fix  our  eyes 
on  perfection,   and  mike  almost  every 
thing  speed    towards    it      This  is    in- 
deed, a  noble  prerogative  of  our  nature. 
Possessing  this,  it  matters  little  what  or 
where  we  are  now,  for  we  can  conquer 
a  better  lot.  and  even  be  happier  for 
starting  from  the  lowest  point.     Of  all 
the  discoveries  which  men  need  to  make, 
the  most  important,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  that  of  the  self  forming  power 
treasured  up  in  themselves.     They  little 
suspect  its  extent  as  little  as  the  savage 
apprehends  the  energy  which  the  mind 
I      is  created  to  exert  on  the  material  world. 
'       Ittranscen  is  in  importance  all  our  power 
!      over  outward  nature.     There  is  more  of 
divinity  in   it  than   in  the  force  which 
impels   the  outward  universe  ;   and  yet 
how  little  we  comprehend  it !     How  it 
shmbers    in    most    men    unsuspected, 
unused  I     This  makes  self  culture  pos- 
sible and  binds  it  on  us  as  a  solemn  cfuty. 
I    I  a-n   first  to   unfold  the  idea  of 
self  culture:  and  this,  in  its  most  gen- 
eral form,  may  easily  be  seized.     To 
cultivate  any  thing,  he  it  a  plant,  an 
animal,    a    mind,     is    to    make    grow. 
Growth  expansion,  is  the  end.     Noth- 
ing admits  culture  but  that  which  has  a 
pnndple  of  life,  capable  of  being  ex- 
panded.    He,  therefore,  who  does  what 
^  can   to    unfold   all  his  powers  and 
capadties,    especially  his  nobler  ones, 


so  as  to  become  a  well-proportioned, 
vigorous,  excellent,  happy  being,  prac- 
tices self-culture. 

This  culture,  of  course,  has  various 
branches  corresponding  to  the  different 
capacities  of  human  nature  ;  but,  though 
various,  they  are  intimately  united,  and 
make  progress  together.  The  soul, 
which  our  philosophy  divides  into  vari- 
ous capacities,  is  still  one  essence,  one 
life  ;  and  it  exerts  at  the  same  moment, 
and  blends  in  the  same  act,  its  various 
energies  of  thought,  feeling,  and  voli- 
tion. Accordingly,  in  a  wise  self-cult- 
ure, all  the  principles  of  our  nature 
grow  at  once  by  joint,  harmonious  ac- 
tion, just  as  all  parts  of  the  plant  are 
unfolded  together.  When,  therefore, 
you  hear  of  different  branches  of  self- 
improvement,  you  will  not  think  of  them 
as  distinct  processes  going  on  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  and  requiring  each 
its  own  separate  means.  Still  a  distinct 
consideration  of  these  is  needed  to  a 
full  comprehension  of  the  subject,  and 
these  I  shall  proceed  to  unfold. 

First,  self-culture  is  moral,  a  branch 
of  singular  importance.  When  a  man 
looks  into  himself  he  discovers  two  dis- 
tinct orders  or  kinds  of  principles,  which 
it  behoves  him  especially  to  comprehend. 
He  discovers  desires,'  appetites,  pas- 
sions, which  terminate  in  himself,  which 
crave  and  seek  his  own  interest,  gratifi- 
cation, distinction :  and  he  discovers 
another  principle,  an  antagonist  to  these, 
which  is  impartial,  disinterested,  uni- 
versal, enjoining  on  him  a  regard  to  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  other  beings, 
and  laying  on  him  obligations  which 
must  be  discharged,  cost  what  they  may, 
or  however  they  may  clash  with  his 
particular  pleasure  of  gain.  No  man, 
however  narrowed  to  his  own  interest, 
however  hardened  by  selfishness,  can 
deny  that  there  springs  up  within  him 
a  great  idea  in  opposition  to  interest, 
the  idea  of  duty,  that  an  inward  voice 
calls  him.  more  or  less  distinctly,  to 
revere  and  exercise  impartial  justice 
and  universal  good-will  This  disinter- 
ested principle  in  human  nature  we 
call  sometimes  reason,  sometimes  con- 
science, sometimes  the  moral  sense  or 
faculty.  But.  be  its  name  what  it  may, 
it  is  a  real  principle  in  each  of  us.  and 
it  is  the  supreme  power  within  us.  to  be 
cultivated  above  all  others,  for  on  its 
culture  the  right   developmeul  oi   ^>\ 
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others  depends.     The  passions  indeed 
may  be  stronger  ihan  the  


holly 
of  comTnand  in  which  the 
spe^s.  They  are  not  clothed  with  its 
authority,  its  binding  power.  In  their 
very  triumphs  they  are  rebuked  by  the 
moral  principle,  and  often  cower  before 
its  stilt  deep,  menacing  voice.  No  part 
of  self- know  I  edge  is  more  important  than 
to  discern  clearly  these  two  great  prin- 
ciples, the  self-seeking  and  the  disinter- 
ested ;  and  the  most  important  part  of 
self-culture  is  to  depress  the  former, 
and  to  exalt  the  latter,  or  to  enthrone 
the  sense  of  duty  within  us.  There  are 
no  limits  to  the  growth  of  this  moral 
force  in  man,  if  he  will  cherish  it  faith- 
fully. There  have  been  men,  whom  no 
power  in  the  universe  could  turn  from 
the  right,  by  whom  death  in  its  most 
dreadful  forms  has  been  less  dreaded 
than  transgression  of  the  inward  law  of 
universal  justice  and  love. 

In  the  next  place,  self  culture  is  re- 
ligious. When  we  look  into  ourselves, 
we  discover  powers  which  link  us  with 
this  outward,  visible,  finite,  ever-chang- 
ing world.  We  have  sight  and  other 
senses  to  discern,  and  limbs  and  various 
faculties  to  secure  and  appropriate  the 
material  creation.  And  we  have,  too,  a 
power  which  cannot  stop  at  what  we 
sec  and  handle,  at  what  exists  within  the 
bounds  of  space  and  time,  which  seeks 
for  the  Infinite,  Uncreated  Cause,  which 
cannot  rest  till  it  ascend  to  the  Eternal, 
All- comprehending  Mind.  This  we  call 
the  religious  principle,  and  its  grandeur 
cannot  oe  exaggerated  by  human  ]an- 

Sage  ;  for  it  marks  out  a  being  destined 
'  higher  communion  than  with  the  vis- 
ible uniyerse.  To  develop  this  is  emi- 
nently to  educate  ourselves.  The  true 
idea  of  Cod,  unfolded  clearly  and  liv- 
tngly  within  us,  and  moving  us  to  adore 
and  obey  him,  and  to  aspire  after  like- 
ness to  him,  is  the  noblest  growth  in 
human,  and,  I  may  add,  in  celestial 
natures.  The  religious  principle  and 
the  moral  are  intimately  connected,  and 
grow  together.  The  former  is  indeed 
the  perfection  and  highest  manifestation 
of  the  tatter.  They  are  both  disinter- 
ested. It  is  the  essence  of  true  religion 
to  recognize  and  adore  in  Cod  the  attri- 
biites  o!  Impartial  Justice  and  Univer- 
«a/  Love,  and  to  bear  bim  commanding 


us  in  the' conscience  to  become  what 
we  adore. 

Again.  Self-culture  fs  Intellectual, 
We  cannot  look  into  ourselves  without 
di.icovering  the  intellectual  principle,  the 
power  which  thinks,  reasons,  and  jiulges, 
the  power  of  seeking  and  acquiring  truth. 
This,  indeed,  we  are  in  no  danger  of 
overlooking.  The  intellect  being  the 
great  instrument  by  which  men  compass 
flieir  wishes,  it  draws  more  attention 
than  any  of  our  other  powers.  When 
we  speak  to  men  of  improving  them- 
selves, the  first  thought  which  occurs 
to  them  is,  that  they  must  cultivate  their 
understanding,  and  get  knowledge  and 
skill.  By  education,  men  mean  almost 
exclusively  intellectual  training.  For 
this,  schools  and  colleges  are  instituted, 
and  to  this  the  moral  and  religious  dis- 
cipline of  the  young  is  sacrificed.  Now 
1  reverence,  as  much  as  any  man,  the  in- 
tellect 1  but  let  us  never  exalt  it  above 
the  moral  principle.  With  this  it  is 
most  intimately  connected.  In  this  its 
culture  is  founded,  and  to  exalt  this  is 
its  highest  aim.  Whoever  desires  that 
his  intellect  may  grow  up  to  soundness, 
to  healthy  vigor,  must  begin  with  moral 
discipline.  Reading  and  studv  are  not 
enough  to  perfect  the  power  of  thought. 
One  thing  above  all  is  needful,  and  tliat 
is,  the  oisinterestedness  which  is  the 
very  sotU  of  virtue.  To  gain  truth,  which 
is  the  great  object  of  the  understanding, 
1  must  seek  it  disinterestedly.  Here  is 
the  first  and  grand  condition  of  intel- 
lectual progress.  I  must  choose  to  re- 
ceive the  truth,  no  matter  how  it  bears 
on  myself.  !  must  follow  it,  no  matter 
where  it  leads,  what  interests  it  opposes, 
to  what  persecution  or  loss  it  lays  me 
open,  from  what  party  it  severs  me,  or  to 
what  party  it  allies.  Without  this  fair- 
ness of  mind,  which  is  only  another 
phrase  for  disinterested  love  of  truth, 
great  native  powers  of  understanding  are 
perverted  and  led  astray;  genius  runs 
wild ;  "  the  light  within  us  becomes 
darkness."  The  subtilesi  reasoners,  for 
want  of  this,  cheat  themselves  as  well  as 
others,  and  become  entangled  in  the  web 
of  their  own  sophistry.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  in  the  history  of  science  and 
philosophy,  that  men,  gifted  by  nature 
with  singular  intelligence,  have  broached 
the  grossest  errors,  and  even  sought  to 
undermine  the  grand  primitive  truttis  on 
which  human  virtue,  dignity,  and  hope 
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depend     And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
lUiown  instances    of    men  of   naturally 
moderate  powers  of  mind  who,  by  a  dis- 
interested love  of  truth  and  their  fellow- 
creatures,   have    g:radually  risen   to  no 
smII  force  and  enlarj^cment  of  thought. 
Some  of  the  most  useful  teachers  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  schools  have  owed  their 
power  of   enlightening   others,   not  so 
auch  to  any  natural  superiority  as  to  the 
simplicity,  impartiality,  and  disinterest- 
idness  oi  their  minds,  to  their  readiness 
to  live  and   die    for   the  truth.     A  man 
»ho  rises  above   himself  looks  from  an 
eminence  on  nature  and  providence,  on 
societ)*  and  life.       Thought  expands,  as 
by  a  natural  elasticity,  when  the  pressure 
oi  selfishness   is    removed.    The  moral 
asd  religious     principles    of    the   soul, 
jenerously  cultivated,  fertilize  the  intel- 
tct    Duty,  faithfully  performed,  opens 
the  mind  to    truth,    both  being  of  one 
fimily,  alike  immutable,  universal,  and 
everlasting. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause the  connection  between  moral  and 
inrtfllectual  culture  is  often  overlooked, 
ud  because  the  former  is  often  sacrificed 
to  the  latter.  The  exaltation  of  talent, 
Si  it  is  called,  above  virtue  and  religion, 
is  the  curse  of  the  age.  Education  is 
3jw  chieriv  a  stimulus  to  learning,  and 
tiij>  men  acquire  power  without  the 
'jrinciples  which  alone  make  it  a  good. 
Tilent  is  \vf>rshii>P«-'fl  ^  hut,  if  divorced 
from  rectitude,  it  will  prove  more  of  a 
demon  than   a   god. 

Intellectual  culture  consists,  not 
chictiy.  as  nianv  are  apt  to  think,  in 
accumulating  informntion,  though  this  is 
important,  but  in  building  uj)  a  force  of 
thougiit  which  may  be  turned  at  will  on 
lay  subjects  on  which  we  are  called  to 
pai^  judgment.  This  force  is  manifested 
5n  the  concentration  of  the  attention,  in 
axjrate.  penetrating  observation,  in  re- 
dc-ing  complex  subjects  to  their  ele- 
■ntnts,  in  divin.2:  beneath  the  effect  to 
the  cause,  in  detecting  the  more  subtile 
ifi'jrences  and  reseniblances  of  things, 
ia  reading  tlie  future  in  the  present,  and 
cspeciallv  in  risin;^  from  particular  facts 
to?eneial  laws  or  uriiversal  truths.  This 
list  exertion  of  the  intellect,  its  rising  to 
briad  \ne\vs  and  *?reat  princi])les,  consti- 
^s  what  \s  called  the  philosophical 
•ciad.  and  is  especially  worthy  of  culture. 
^"bat  it  means,  your  own  observation 
3Rist  have  taught   3'ou.     You  must  have 


taken  note  of  two  classes  of  men,  the 
one  always  employed  on  details,  on  par- 
ticular facts,  and  the  other  using  these 
facts  as  foundations  of  higher,  wider 
truths.  The  latter  are  philosophers.  For 
example,  men  had  for  ages  seen  pieces 
of  wood,  stones,  metals  falling  to  the 
ground.  Newton  seized  on  these  par- 
ticular facts,  and  rose  to  the  idea  that  all 
matter  tends,  or  is  attracted,  towards  all 
matter,  and  then  defined  the  law  accord- 
ing to  which  this  attraction  or  force  acts 
at  different  distances,  thus  p-iving  us  a 
grand  principle,  which,  we  have  reason 
to  think,  extends  to  and  controls  the 
whole  outward  creation.  One  man  reads 
a  historv,  and  can  tell  vou  all  its  events, 
and  there  stops.  Another  combines 
these  events,  brings  them  under  one 
view,  and  learns  the  great  causes  which 
are  at  work  on  this  or  another  nation, 
and  what  are  its  great  tendencies, 
whether  to  freedom  or  despotism,  to  one 
or  another  form  of  civilization.  So,  one 
man  talks  continually  about  the  particu- 
lar actions  of  this  or  another  neighbor ; 
whilst  another  looks  beyond  the  acts  to 
the  inward  principle  from  which  they 
spring,  and  gathers  from  them  larger 
views  of  human  nature.  In  a  word,  one 
mm  sees  all  things  apart  and  in  frag- 
ments, whilst  another  strives  to  discover 
the  harmony,  connection,  unity  of  all. 
One  of  the  great  evils  of  society  is,  that 
men.  occupied  perpetually  with  petty 
details,  want  general  truths,  want  Inroad 
and  fixed  princi|)les.  Hence  many,  not 
wicked,  are  unstable,  habitually  incon- 
sistent, as  if  they  were  overgrown  chil- 
dren rather  than  men.  To  build  up  that 
strength  of  mind  which  apprehends  and 
cleaves  to  great  universal  truths,  is  the 
highest  intellectual  self-culture ;  and 
here  I  wish  you  to  observe  how  entirely 
this  culture  agrees  with  that  of  the  moral 
afid  the  religious  principles  of  our  nature, 
of  which  1  have  previously  spoken.  In 
each  of  these,  the  improvement  of  the 
soul  consists  in  raising  it  ai^Dve  what  is 
narrow,  particular,  individual,  selfish,  to 
the  universal  and  unconfined.  To  im- 
prove a  man  is  to  liberalize,  enlarge  him 
in  thought,  feeling,  and  purpose.  Nar- 
rowness of  intellect  and  heart,  this  is  the 
degradation  from  which  all  culture  aims 
to  rescue  the  human  being. 

Again.  Self-culture  is  social,  or  one 
of  its  great  oftlces  is  to  unfold  aud\)v\T\lL\ 
the  affections  which  spring  up  msvmc- 
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tively  in  the  human  breast,  which  bind 
together  hii5ba.iid  a.nd  wife,  parent  and 
child,  brother  and  sister ;  which  bind  a 
man  to  friends  and  neighbors,  to  his 
country,  and  to  the  suffering  who  fall 
under  his  eye,  wherever  they  belong. 
The  culture  of  these  is  an  important  part 
of  our  work,  and  it  consists  in  converting 
them  from  instincts  into  principles,  from 
natural  into  spiritual  attachments,  in 
giving  them  a  rational,  moral,  and  holy 
character.  For  example,  our  affection 
for  our  children  is  at  first  instinctive; 
and  if  it  continue  such,  it  rises  little 
above  the  brute's  attachment  to  its 
young.  But  when  a  parent  infuses  into 
his  natural  love  for  his  offspring  moral 
and  religious  principle  ;  when  he  comes 
to  regard  his  child  as  an  intelligent, 
spiritual,  immortal  being,  and  honors 
him  as  such,  and  desires  first  of  all  to 
make  him  disinterested,  noble,  a  worthy 
child  of  God  and  the  friend  of  his  race, 
then  the  instinct  rises  into  a  generous 
and  holv  sentiment.    It  resembles  Cod's 

[laternal  love  for  his  spiritual  family.  A 
ike  purity  2nd  dignity  we  must  aim  to 
give  to  all  our  affections. 

Again.  Self-culture  is  practical,  or  it 
proposes,  as  one  of  its  chief  ends,  to  tit 
us  for  action,  (o  make  us  efficient  in 
whatever  we  undertake,  to  train  us  to 
firmness  of  purpose  and  to  fruitfulness 
of  resource  in  common  life,  and  espe- 
cially in  emet^encies.  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty, danger,  and  trial.  But  passing  over 
this  and  other  topics  for  which  1  have 
no  time,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two 
branches  of  self-culture  which  have  been 
almost  wholly  overlooked  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  so  slighted. 

In  looking  at  our  nature,  we  discover, 
among  its  admirable  endowments,  the 
sense  or  perception  of  beauty.  We  see 
the  germ  of  this  in  every  human  being, 
and  there  is  no  power  which  admits 
greater  cultivation  ;  and  why  should  it 
not  be  cherished  in  all  ?  It  desenes  re- 
mark, that  the  provision  for  this  princi- 
Ele  is  infinite  in  the  universe.  There  is 
ut  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  creation 
which  we  can  turn  into  food  and  clothes, 
or  gratification  for  the  body  ;  but  the 
whole  creation  may  be  used  to  minister 
to  the  sense  of  beauty.  Beautv  is  an 
all-pervading  presence.  It  unfolds  in 
the  numberless  floivers  of  the  spring.  It 
tfaves  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  and 


the  green  blades  of  grass.  It  haunts 
the  depths  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and 
gleams  out  in  the  hues  of  the  shell  and 
the  precious  stone.  And  not  only  these 
minute  objects,  but  the  ocean,  the  moun- 
tains, the  clouds,  the  heavens,  the  stars, 
the  rising  and  setting  sun.  all  overflow 
with  beauty.  The  universe  is  its  tem- 
ple ;  and  those  men  who  are  alive  to  it 
cannot  lift  their  eyes  without  feeling 
themselves  encompassed  with  it  on  every 
side.  Now  this  beauty  is  so  precious, 
the  enjoyments  it  gives  are  so  refined 
and  pure,  so  congenial  with  our  tender- 
est  and  noble  feelings,  and  so  akin  to 
worship,  that  it  is  painful  to  think  of  the 
multitude  of  men  as  living  in  the  midst 
of  it.  and  living  almost  as  blind  to  it  as 
if.  instead  of  this  fair  earth  and  glorious 
sky,  they  were  tenants  of  a  dungeon. 
An  infinite  joy  is  lost  to  the  wond  by 
the  want  of  culture  of  this  spiritual  en- 
dowment. Suppose  that  1  were  to  visit 
a  cottage,  and  to  see  its  walls  lined  with 
the  choicest  pictures  of  Raphael,  and 
every  spare  nook  filled  with  statues  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and 
'        '  to  learn  that  neither  man. 
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these  miracles  of  art.  how  should  I  feel 
their  privation  1  —  how  should  1  want  to 
open  their  e}-es.  and  to  help  them  to 
.  comprehend  and  feel  the  loveliness  and 
grandeur  which  in  vain  courted  their 
,  notice  '.  But  ever}'  husbandman  is  living 
I  in  sight  of  the  works  of  a  diviner  Artist : 
and  now  much  would  his  existence  be 
elevated  could  he  see  the  glory  which 
shines  forth  in  their  forms,  hues,  pro- 
portions, and  moral  expression  1  I  have 
spoken  only  of  the  beauty  of  nature  ;  but 
how  much  of  this  mysterious  charm  is 
found  in  the  elegant  arts,  and  especially 
in  literature!  The  best  books  have 
most  beauty.  The  greatest  truths  are 
wronged  it  not  linked  with  beauty, 
and  they  win  their  way  most  surely  and 
deeply  into  the  soul  when  arrayed  in  this 
their  natural  and  fit  attire.  Now  no  man 
receives  the  true  culture  of  a  man  in 
whom  the  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  is 
not  cherished  ;  and  I  know  of  no  condi- 
tion in  life  from  which  it  should  be  ex- 
cluded. Of  all  luxuries,  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  at  hand  :  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  most  important  to  those 
conditions  where  coarse  labor  tends  to 

five  a  grossness  to  the  mind.     From  the 
iffusioiiof  the  sense  of  beauty  in  ancient 
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Greece,  and  of  the  taste  for  music  in 
modern  Germany,  we  learn  that  the 
people  at  large  in-iy  partake  of  refined 
jratificat!ons.  >vhic:i  have  hitherto  been 
thou;jht  to  be  necessarily  restricted  to 
a  few. 

What  beauty  is,  is  a  question  which 
the  most   penetrating   minds  have  not 
satisfactorily  answered  :  nor.  were  I  able, 
is  this  the  place  for  discussing  it.     But 
Me  thiniaj   I    would    say :  the  oeauty  of 
the  outward    creation  is  intimately  re- 
lited  to  the    lovely,   grand,  interesting; 
attributes  of  the  soul.     It  is  the  emblem 
^T express! on  of  these.     Matter  becomes 
beiutiful  to  us  ^vhen  it  seems  to  lose  its 
miterial  aspect .  its  inertness,  finiteness, 
and  crossness,  and  by  the  ethereal  light- 
ness of  its  forms  ancl  motions  seems  to 
iDDToach   spirit  ;  when  it  images  to  us 
piirc  and     gentle     affections ;   when  it 
spreads  out    into  a  vastness  which  is  a 
shidowof  the  Infinite  :  or  when  in  more 
awful  shapes   and   movements  it  speaks 
ot  the    Omnipotent.       Thus    outward 
beaatvis  akin  to  something  deeper  and 
'jn<een  is  the  reflection  of  spirituil  at- 
ip.buies :  and  of  consequence  the  way  to 
>e'.-.\nd  feel  it  more  and  more  keenly  is 
to  cultivate  those  moral,  reiicpous.  inlel- 
'ectiul  and  social   principles  of  which  I 
bivc  already  spoken,  and  which  are  the 
;:!orvof  the  spiritual  nature  :  and  I  name 
!;:^i>  that  vou  may  see  what  I  am  anx- 
I      ■'^■j>  to  show    the    harmony  which  sub- 
^'V.s   amoniJC     all    branches    of    human 
'      :::>aire.  or   how   each  forwards  and  is 
ai-ie  I  bv  all. 

Tiiere  is  another  power,  which  each 
T.*n  should  cultivate  accord in.i,^  to  his 
V'litv  but  which  is  very  much  nei;- 
!::e  I  in  the  mass  of  the  peoj)le,  and 
i-.it  is  the  power  of  utterance  \  mm 
ri^  not  made  to  shut  up  his  mind  in  it- 
vrlt .  hut  to  ccive  it  voice  and  to  exchanije 
::  >r other  mincls.  Speech  is  one  of  our 
J.in  I  distinctions  from  the  brute.  Our 
'.-v.ver  over  others  lies  not  so  much  in 
i:ie  amount  of  thouf^ht  within  us  as  in 
iHt  >>\vcr  of  brinc^ing  it  out.  A  m  in  of 
■^'•re  than  ordinary  intellectual  viujor 
'niv.  for  want  of  expression  he  acii)]ier, 
**hoiit  sij^niticance,  in  society.  And 
^  't  oniv  does  a  man  influence  others, 
"■"he  icreatly  aids  his  own  intellect  by 
pinij  distinct  and  forcible  utterance  to 
^'sthouschts.  We  understand  ourselves 
Letter,  o^r  conceptions  grow  clearer,  bv 
!he  very  effort    to  make  them  clear  t  j 


another.  Our  social  rank,  too,  depends 
a  good  deal  on  our  iK)wer  of  utterance. 
The  principal  distinction  between  what 
are  called  gentlemen  and  the  vulgar  lies 
in  this,  that  the  latter  are  awkward  in 
manners,  and  are  especially  wanting  in 
propriety,  clearness,  grace,  and  force  of 
utterance.  A  man  who  cannot  oj)en  his 
lips  without  breaking  a  rule  of  grammar, 
without  showing  in  his  dialect  or  brogue 
or  uncouth  tones  his  want  of  cultivation, 
or  without  darkening  his  meaning  by  a 
confused,  unskilful  mode  of  communica- 
tion, cannot  take  the  place  to  which, 
perhaps  his  native  good  sense  entitles 
him.  To  have  intercourse  with  respect- 
able people,  we  must  speak  their  lan- 
guage. On  this  account.  1  am  glad  that 
grammar  and  a  correct  pronur.ciation  are 
taught  in  the  common  schools  of  this 
city.  These  are  not  trifles :  nor  are 
they  superfluous  to  any  class  of  people. 
They  give  a  man  access  to  social  advan- 
tages, on  which  his  improvement  very 
much  depends.  The  power  of  utterance 
should  be  included  by  all  in  their  plans 
of  self-culture. 

1  have  now  given  a  few  views  of  the 
culture,  the  imi)r()vement.  which  every 
man  shoukl  j)ropose  to  himself.  I  have 
all  along  gone  on  the  principle  that  a 
man  has  within  him  capacities  of  growth 
which  deserve  and  will  reward  intense, 
unrelaxing  toil.  I  do  not  look  on  a  hu- 
man being  as  a  machine,  made  to  be 
kept  in  action  by  a  foreign  force,  to 
accomplish  an  unvarying  succession  of 
motions,  to  do  a  tixed  amount  of  work, 
and  then  to  fall  to  pieces  at  death,  but 
as  a  being  of  free  spiritual  powers  :  and 
I  place  little  value  on  any  culture  but 
that  which  aims  to  bring  out  these,  and 
to  give  them  perpetual  impulse  and  ex- 
pansion. I  am  aware  that  this  view  is 
far  from  beiiiLT  univers.il.  The  common 
noti<m  has  been  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  need  no  otlK  r  culture  than  is 
necessary  to  lit  them  for  their  vari<Mis 
trades  :  and.  thouiih  this  error  is  pass- 
inij  away,  it  is  far  from  being  exi)lo(lod. 
But  the  ground  of  a  man's  culture  lies 
in  his  nature,  not  in  his  calling,  flis 
powers  arc  to  be  unfolded  cm  account  of 
their  inherent  diirnity.  not  their  outward 
direction.  He  is  10  be  eihicUerl.  bec.uise 
he  is  a  man,  not  ])ecau>>e  he  is  to  make 
shoes,  nails,  or  ]»ins.  A  trade  is  ].)lainly 
not  the  ^Tcat  end  of  his  l)e\t\;^,  \or  \\\s 
mind  cannot  be  shut  u:)  in  it ;  Wis  ioree 
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of  thought  cannot  be  exhausted  on  it. 
He  has  faculties  to  which  it  gives  no 
action,  and  deep  ivants  it  cannot  answer. 
Poems,  and  sj-slems  of  theology  and 
pliilosophy,  whicli  liave  made  some  noise 
in  tlie  u'orld,  have  been  wrought  at  the 
work-bench  and  amidst  the  toils  of  the 
field.  How  often,  when  the  arms  are 
mechanically  plying  a  trade,  does  the 
mind,  lost  in  reverie  or  day-dreams, 
escape  to  the  ends  of  Ihe  earth  !  How 
often  does  the  pious  heart  of  woman 
mint^le  the  greatest  of  all  thoughts,  that 
of  God,  with  household  drudgery  !  Un- 
doubtedly a  man  is  to  perfect  nim self  in 
his  trade,  for  by  it  he  is  to  earn  his 
bread  and  to  serve  the  community.  But 
bread  or  subsistence  is  not  his  highest 

food :  for,  if  it  were,  his  lot  would  be 
arder  than  that  of  the  inferior  animals, 
for  whom  nature  spreads  a  tabic  and 
weaves  a  wardrobe,  without  a  care  of 
their  own.  Nor  was  he  made  cliiefly  to 
minister  to  the  ivants  of  the  community. 
A  rational,  moral  being  cannot,  without 
inlinitc  wrong,  be  converted  into  a  mere 
instrument  of  others'  gratification.  He 
is  necessarily  an  end,  not  a  means.  A 
mind,  in  which  are  sown  the  seeds  of 
wisdom,  disinterestedness,  firmness  of 
purpose,  and  piety,  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  outward  material  interests  of  a 
world.  It  exists  for  itself,  for  its  own 
perfection,  and  must  not  be  enslaved  to 
Its  own  or  others'  animal  wants.  You 
tell  me  that  a  liber.il  culture  is  needed 
for  men  wlio  are  to  fill  high  stations,  but 
not  for  such  as  are  doomed  to  vulgar 
labor.  J  answer,  that  man  is  a  greater 
name  than  president  or  king.  Truth 
and  goodness  are  equally  precious,  in 
whatever  sphere  they  are  found.  Be- 
sides men  of  all  conditions  sustain 
equally  the  relations  which  give  birlh  to 
the  highest  virtues  and  demand  the  | 
highest  powers.  The  laborer  is  not  a  , 
mere  laborer.  He  has  close,  tender,  re- 
sponsible connections  with  God  and  his 
fellow- creatures.  He  is  a  son,  husband,  I 
father,  friend,  and  Christian,  He  be-  I 
longs  to  a  Iiome,  a  country,  a  church,  a 
race  :  and  is  such  a  man  to  be  cultivated  I 
only  for  a  trade  ?  Was  he  not  sent  into  I 
the  world  for  a  great  work  ?  To  edu-  | 
cale  a  child  perfectly  requires  pro-  I 
founder  thought,  greater  wisdom,  than  ! 
10  govern  a  state  ;  and  for  this  plain  rea-  ] 
son,  ch.1t  the  rnlercsts  and  wants  of  the  j 
/^tter  are  more  superficial,  coarser,  and  ' 


more  obvious  than  the  spiritual  capacU 
ties,  the  growth  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  the  subtile  laws  of  the  mind,  which 
must  all  be  studied  and  comprehended 
before  the  work  of  education  can  be 
thoroughly  performed ;  and  yet  to  all 
conditions  tliis  greatest  work  on  earth 
is  equally  committed  by  God.  What 
plainer  proof  do  we  need  that  a  higher 
culture  than  has  yet  been  dreamed  of  is 
needed  by  our  whole  race .' 

II.  I  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
means  by  which  the  seli-cuIture  just 
described  may  be  promoted  ;  and  here 
I  know  not  where  to  begin.  The  sub- 
ject is  so  extensive,  as  well  as  impor- 
tant, that  1  feel  myself  unable  to  do 
any  justice  to  it,  especially  in  the  hmits 
to  which  I  am  confined.  I  beg  you  to 
consider  me  as  presenting  but  hints, 
and  such  as  have  offereti  themselves 
with  very  little    research    to    my  own 

And.  first,  the  great  means  of  self- 
culture,  that  which  includes  all  the  rest, 
is  to  fasten  on  this  culture  as  our  great 
end,  to  determine  deliberately  and  sol- 
emnly that  we  will  make  the  most  and 
the  best  of  the  powers  which  God  has 
given  us.  Without  this  resolute  pur- 
pose, the  best  means  are  worth  little, 
and  with  it  the  poorest  become  mighty. 
You  may  see  thousands,  with  every  op- 
portunity of  improvement  which  wealth 
can  gather,  with  teachers,  hbraries.  and 
apparatus,  bringing  nothing  to  pass, 
with  few  helps,  doing  \i 
'    'lecause  il "  '  — 

in  earnest  finds  means,  or,  if  he  cannot 
find,  creates  them.  A  vigorous  purpose 
makes    much    out    of    little,    breathes 


difficulties,  and  even  turns  them  into 
assistances.  Every  condition  has  means 
of  progress,  if  we  have  spirit  enough 
to  use  them.  Some  volumes  have  re- 
cently lieen  pubhshed.  giving  examples 
or  histories  of  "  knowledge  acquired 
under  difficulties ; "'  and  it  is  most  ani- 
mating to  see  in  these  what  a  resolute 
man  can  do  for  himself.  A  great  idea, 
like  this  of  self-cuiiure,  if  seized  on 
clearly  and  vigorously,  burns  like  a  liv- 
ing coal  in  the  soul.  He  who  deliber- 
ately adopts  a  great  end.  has,  by  this 
act,  half  accomplished  it,  has  scaled  the 
chief  barrier  to  success. 
One  thing  is  essential  to  the  strong 
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purpose  of  sel£-cultiire  now  insisted  on ; 
namely,  faith  in  the  practicableness  of 
this  culture.  A  great  object,  to  awaken 
resolute  choice,  must  be  seen  to  be 
fithin  our  reach.  The  truth,  that  prog- 
ress is  the  very  end  of  our  being, 
must  not  be  received  as  a  tradition,  but 
comprehended  and  felt  as  a  reality. 
Our  minds  are  apt  to  pine  and  starve, 
bv being  imprisoned  within  what  we  have 
already  attained.  A  true  faith,  looking  up 
to  something  better,  catching  glimpses 
of  a  distant  perfection,  prophesying  to 
ourselves  improvements  proportioned  to 
our  conscientious  labors,  gives  energy 
of  purpose,  gives  wings  to  the  soul; 
and  this  faith  will  continually  grow,  by 
acquainting  ourselves  with  our  own 
nature,  and  with  the  promises  of  Divine 
help  and  immortal  life  which  abound  in 
Revelation. 

Some  are  discouraged  from  proposing 
to  themselves  improvement,  by  the  false 
notion  that    the   study  of  books,  which 
their  situation   denies  them,  is  the  all- 
inijwrtant    and     only   sufficient    means. 
Letsuch  consider  that  the  grand  volumes, 
of  which  all   our   books  are  transcripts, 
—  I  mean  nature,  revelation,  the  human 
soiil  and   human   life. — are  freely  un- 
filled to  every  eye.     The  great  sources 
01  wisdom  are  experience  and  observa- 
tion:   and    these    are   denied   to   none. 
To  open   and   fix   our  eyes  upon  what 
pisses    without    and   within   us    is  the 
m:^st  fruitful  studv.      Books  arc  chief! v 
unciuI    as     they    help   us    to   interpret 
what  we    see    and    e.vperience.     When 
thev  absorb    men,    as   thev   sometimes 
do.  and  turn  them   from  observation  of 
nature  and  life,  tliey  generate  a  learned 
inlly.  for  which   the   plain  sense  of  the 
ialK>rcr  c<iuld   not   be  exchanged  but  at 
iTeat  loss.      It  deserves  attention  that 
ihe  i^catest    men    have    been   formed 
without    the    studies   which    at   present 
arc  thoiii^ht   by  many  most  needful  to 
in:provement.       Homer,    Plato,    Demos- 
-nrrics    never  heard  the  name  of  chcm- 
■st-y  .ind  knew  less  of  the  solar  svstem 
•ihnn  a    boy    in    our    common   scliools. 
N'f)t  that   these    sciences  are  unimpor- 
unt:    but    the    lesson   is,    that   human 
in'.provement    never    wants    the    means.  ' 
There   the    purpose   of  it   is   deep  and 
earnest  in    the   soul. 

The  purpose  of  self-culture,  this  is 
tae  lif c  and  strength  of  all  die  methods 
*e  uie  for  our  own  eluvanon.     I  rcitcr- 


ate  this  principle  on  account  of  its  great 
importance  ;  and  I  would  add  a  remark 
to  prevent  its  misapprehension.  When 
1  speak  of  the  purpose  of  self-culture.  I 
mean  that  it  should  be  sincere.  In  other 
words,  we  must  make  self-culture  really 
and  truly  our  end.  or  choose  it  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  m.erely  as  a  means 
or  instrument  of  somethini^  else.  And 
here  I  touch  a  common  and  very  per- 
nicious error.  Not  a  few  persons  de- 
sire to  improve  themselves  only  to  get 
property  and  to  rise  in  the  world ;  but 
such  do  not  properly  choose  improve- 
ment, but  something  outward  and  for- 
eign to  themselves :  and  so  low  an 
impulse  can  produce  only  a  stinted, 
partial,  uncertain  growth.  '  A  man,  as 
I  have  said,  is  to  cultivate  himself  be- 
cause he  is  a  man.  He  is  to  start  with 
the  conviction  that  tliere  is  something 
greater  within  him  than  in  the  whole 
material  creation,  than  in  all  the  worlds 
which  press  on  the  eye  and  ear ;  and 
that  inwjird  improvements  have  a  worth 
and  dignity  in  themselves  quite  distinct 
from  the  power  they  give  over  outward 
things.  Undoubtedly  a  man  is  to  labor 
to  better  his  condition,  but  first  to  bet- 
ter himself.  If  he  knows  no  higher 
use  of  his  mind  than  to  invent  and 
drudge  for  his  body,  his  case  is  des- 
perate as  far  as  culture  is  concerned. 

In  these  remarks.  1  do  not  mean  to 
recommend  to  the  laborer  indifference 
to  his  outward  lot.  1  hohi  it  imj)ortant 
that  every  man  in  every  class  should 
possess  the  means  of  comfort,  of  health, 
of  neatness  in  food  and  ap]xirel.  and 
of  occasional  retiremcp.t  and  leisure. 
These  are  good  in  themselves,  to  be 
sought  for  their  own  sakcs  :  and.  still 
more,  they  are  important  means  of  the 
self-culture  for  which  I  am  pleadini^. 
A  clean,  comfortable  dwellinL;.  with 
wholesome  meals,  is  no  small  aid  to 
intellectual  ami  moral  progress.  A 
man  living  in  a  damj)  cjllnr  (t  a  ;;nrret 
open  to  rain  and  sn«»v.-.  breathing  the 
foul  air  of  a  filthy  room,  and  striving 
withcmt  success  to  aj)pc;:isc  luinger  on 
scanty  or  unsavr>ry  innd,  is  in  damper 
of  abandoning  himself  to  a  desperate, 
selfish  recklessness.  Improve,  then, 
your  lot.  Multi]>ly  comforts,  and.  still 
more,  get  wealth  it  vou  can  by  lionor- 
able  means,  and  if  it  do  not  cost  too 
much.  A  true  cultivation  of  the  iwiiid 
is  titled  to  forward  yt)U  in  yout  woyVW'^ 
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concerns,  and  yon  ought  to  use  it  for 
this  end.  Only,  beware  lest  this  end 
master  you  ;  lest  your  motives  sink  as 
your  condition  improves  ;  lest  you  fali 
victims  to  the  miserahle  passion  of  vy- 
ii^  with  tliose  around  you  in  show, 
luxury,  and  expense.  Cherish  a  true 
respect  for  yourselves.  Feel  that  vour 
nature  is  worth  more  than  every  tning 
which  is  iorei^  to  you.  He  who  has 
not  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  own  rational 
and  spiritual  being,  of  something  within 
himself  superior  to  the  world  and  allied 
to  the  Divinity,  wants  the  true  spring  of 
that  purpose  of  self-culture  on  which 
I  have  insisted  as  the  first  of  all  the 
means  of  improvement 

1  proceed  to  another  important  means 
of  self-culture  ;  and  this  is  the  control 
of  the  animal  appetites.  To  raise  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature,  we  must 
put  down  the  animal.  Sensuality  is  the 
abyss  in  which  very  many  souls  are 
plunged  and  lost.  Among  the  most 
prosperous  classes,  what  a  vast  amount 
of  intellectual  hfe  is  drowned  in  luxuri- 
ous excesses  !  It  is  one  great  curse  of 
wealth,  that  it  is  used  to  pamper  the 
senses  ;  and  among  the  poorer  classes, 
though  luxury  is  wanting,  yet  a  gross 
feeding  often  prevails,  under  which  the 
spirit  is  whelmed.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to 
walk  through  our  streets,  and  to  see 
how  many  countenances  bear  marks 
of  a  lethargy  and  a  brutal  coarsi 
induced  ty  unrestrained  induli 
Whoever  would  cultivate  the  soul 
restrain  the  appetites.  I  am  n 
advocate  for  the  doctrine  that  : 
food  was  not  meant  for  man  :  but  that 


this 


>ng  , 


I,  that 


....  a  people  we  should  gain  much  .._ 
cheerfulness,  activity,  and  buoyancy  of 
mind,  by  less  gross  .ind  stimulating 
foo<l,  1  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe. 
Above  all.  let  me  urge  on  those  who 
would  bring  out  and  elevate  their  higher 
nature,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  spir- 
ituous liquors.  This  bad  habit  is  distin- 
guished from  all  others  by  the  ravages 
It  makes  on  the  reason,  the  intellect ; 
and  this  effect  is  jjroduced  to  a  mourn- 
ful extent,  even  when  drunkenness  is 
esca]ied.  Not  a  few  men.  called  tem- 
perate, and  who  have  thought  them- 
selves such,  have  learned,  on  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  that  for 
^■cars  iheir  minds  had  been  clouded. 
impaired  by  moderate  drinking,  witliout 


their  suspecting  the  injury.     Multitudes 

in  this  city  are  bereft  of  half  their  intel- 
lectual energy,  by  a  degree  of  indul- 
gence which  passes  for  innocent.  Of 
all  the  foes  of  the  working  class,  this 
is  the  deadliest.  Nothing  has  done 
more  to  keep  down  this  class,  to  destroy 
their  self-respect,  to  rob  them  of  their 
just  influence  in  the  community,  to  ren- 
der profitless  the  means  of  improve- 
ment within  Iheir  reach,  than  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits  as  a  drink.  They  are 
called  on  to  withstand  this  practice, 
as  they  re^d  their  honor,  and  would 
take  their  just  place  in  society.  They 
are  under  solemn  obligations  to  give 
their  sanction  to  every  effort  for  its 
suppression.  They  ought  Co  regard  as 
their  worst  enemies  (though  uninten- 
tionally such),  as  the  enemies  of  their 
rights,  dignity,  and  influence,  the  men 
who  desire  to  flood  city  and  country 
with  distilled  poison.  I  lately  visited 
a  flourishing  village,  and  on  expressing 
to  one  of  the  respected  inhabitants  the 
pleasure  I  felt  in  witnessing  so  many 
signs  of  progress,  he  replied  that  one 
ofthe  causes  of  the  prosperity  I  wit- 
nessed was  the  disuse  of  ardent  spirits 
by  the  people.  And  this  reformation 
we  may  be  assured  wrought  something 
higher  than  outward  prosperity.  In 
almost  every  family  so  improved,  i-e 
cannot  doubt  that  the  capacities  of  the 
parent  for  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement were  enlarged,  and  the 
means  of  education  made  more  effect- 
ual to  the  child,  1  call  on  working  men 
to  take  hold  of  the  cause  of  temperance 
as  peculiarly  t/iar  cause.  These  re- 
marks are  tlie  more  needed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  efforts  made  far  and  wide 
lo  annul  at  the  present  moment  a  re- 
cent law  for  the  suppression  of  the  sale 
of  ardent  spirits  in  such  quantities  as 
favor  intemperance.  1  know  that  there 
are  intelligent  and  good  men  who  be- 
lieve that,  in  enacting  this  law.  govern- 
ment transcended  its  limits,  left  its  true 
p.ith,  and  established  a  jirecedent  for 
i  legislative  inierfi-rence  with  all  our  pur- 
'  suits  and  plea.surcs.  -No  one  here  looks 
i  more  jeahiuslv  on  fiovcrnnient  than  my- 
self. Hut  1  maintain  that  this  is  a  ea.se 
which  stands  by  itself,  which  can  be 
confounded  with  no  oiher.  and  on  which 
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of  government,  its   highest  function,  is, 
not  to  make  roa<is,  grant  charters,  orig- 
"mate  improvements,  but  to  prevent  or 
repress  crimes    a^^ainst  individual  rights 
and  social    order.       For  this  end  it  or- 
dains a  penal    code,  erects  prisons,  and 
inflicts  fearful  punishments.     Now.  if  it 
be  true   that    a    vast  proportion  of  the 
crimes  which   government  is  instituted 
to  prevent   and   repress  have  their  ori- 
inn  in  the   use  of  ardent  spirits  ;  if  our 
[»ODr-houses .  work- houses,  jails,  and  pen- 
itentiaries are  tenanted  in  a  great  degree 
by  those  whose    first  and  chief  impulse 
to  crime    came    from  the  distillery  and 
drim  shop  :     if     murder  and  theft,  the 
most  fearful    outrasjes  on  property  and 
life,  are  most  frequently  the  issues  and 
consumnaation    of    intemperance,  is  not 
government   bound  to  restrain  by  legis- 
lation the    vendino:  of  the   stimulus  to 
these  terrible    social   wrongs?     Is  gov- 
ernment never  to  act  as  a  parent,  never 
to  remove    the    causes  or  occasions  of 
wTong-doino^  ?      Has   it  but  one  instru- 
ment  for    repressing    crime ;    namely, 
public   infimous    punishment, — an  evil 
'>nly  interior  to  crime  ?     Is  government 
.  usurper,    do;is    it   wander  beyond  its 
jp'iere.   bv    imposing    restraints  on  an 
article  which  does   no  imaginable  good, 
which  can   plead    no  benefit   conferred 
onbr).lvor   mind,  which   unfits   the  cit- 
izen for   the    discharj^e  of  his   duty  to 
his  country,  and   which,  above  all,  stirs 
upmin  to   the    perpetration  of  most  of 
the  crimes  from  which  it  is  the  highest 
and  most  s<'>lemn   otfice  of  government 
10  protect  society  ? 

1  come  now  to  another  important 
measure  of  self -culture,  and  this  is, 
intercourse  with  superior  minds.  I 
have  insisic.l  on  our  own  activity  as 
wsenii.i!  to  our  i3ro;^ress  ;  but  we  were 
r/'t  m:i«.!c  to  live  or  advance  alone. 
Society  is  .is  needful  to  us  as  air  or 
'•'^•1.  A  child  doomed  to  utter  lonoli- 
•icss  jrrowin'^  up  without  siij^ht  or  sound 
"<^  hum.m  bcini^s  \vi)ukl  not  i)ut  forth 
•■■qual  ix)wer  with  mLiny  brutes  :  aiui  a 
^un.  never  >>r«iUicbt  into  contact  witli 
ninils  superior  to  his  own.  will  i)rob- 
i'jiy  run  one  and  the  same  dull  round 
'Jt  thou.jht  and  action  to  the  end  of  life. 
It  is\:hicrly  thron-^di  books  that  wc 
ciijoy  intercourse  with  superior  minds. 
W'i  these  invaluable  means  of  coninivi- 
3:cati'on  are  in  the  reach  of  all.  In  the 
best  books    ereat   men  talk  to  us,  give  . 


us  their  most  precious  thoughts,  and 
pour  their  souls  into  ours.  Goid  be 
thanked  for  books.  They  are  the  voices 
of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make 
us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past 
ages.  Books  are  the  true  levellers. 
They  give  to  all  who  will  faithfully  use 
them  the  society,  the  spiritual  pres- 
ence, of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our 
race.  No  matter  how  poor  I  am.  No 
matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my 
own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure 
dwelling.  If  the  Sacred  Writers  will 
enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under 
my  roof ;  if  Milton  will  cross  my  thresh- 
old to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and 
Shakspeare  to  open  to  me  the  worlds 
of  imagination  and  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich 
me  with  his  practical  wisdom,  1  shall 
not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  com- 
panionship, and  I  may  become  a  culti- 
vated man  though  excluded  from  what 
is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place 
where  1  live. 

To  make  this  means  of  culture  effect- 
ual, a  man  must  select  good  books,  such 
as  have  been  written  by  right-minded  and 
strong-minded  men.  real  thinkers,  who, 
instead  of  diluting  by  repetition  what 
others  say,  have  something  to  say  for 
themselves,  and  write  to  give  relief  to 
full,  earnest  souls  :  and  these  works 
must  not  be  skimmed  over  for  amuse- 
ment, but  read  with  fixed  attention  and 
a  reverential  love  of  truth.  In  selecting 
books,  we  may  be  aided  much  by  those 
who  have  studied  more  than  ourselves. 
But.  after  all.  it  is  best  to  be  determined 
in  this  particular  a  good  deal  by  our 
own  tastes.  The  best  books  for  a  man 
are  not  alwavs  those  which  the  wise 
recommend,  hut  oftcncr  those  which 
meet  the  peculiar  wants,  the  natural 
thirst  of  his  mind,  and  therefore  awaken 
interest  and  rivet  thought.  And  here 
it  may  be  well  to  observe,  not  only  in 
rei^ard  to  l)ooks  but  in  other  respects, 
that  sell-culture  must  vary  with  the 
individual.  All  nie:ins  do  not  eciually 
suit  us  all.  A  man  must  unfold  liiniself 
frc!elv.  and  should  respect  the  peculiar 
ixifts  or  biases  by  which  nature  lia>  dis- 
tini^uished  him  from  oih.ers.  Sell"  cuU- 
ure  does  not  deniainl  the  s.-ifrifice  oi 
individuality.  It  does  not  regularly  ap- 
])lv  an  estal)lished  ni.ichinery,  tor  the 
sake  of  torturini;  everv  man  into  oi\e 
rigid  shape,  called  perlccUow.     As  VW 
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with  the  same 
all.  is  diversitied  without 
end  in  the  race,  and  is  never  the  same 
in  any  two  individuals,  so  the  human 
soul,  with  the  same  grand  powers  and 
laws,  expands  into  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms,  and  would  be  wofuUy  stinted 
by  modes  of  culture  requiring  all  men 
to  learn  the  same  lesson  or  to  bead  to 
the  same  rules. 

I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  some  men, 
especially  to  those  who  spend  much  time 
in  manual  labor,  to  fix  attention  on 
books.  Let  them  strive  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  by  choosins;  subjects  of 
deep  interest,  or  by  reading  in  company 
with  those  whom  they  love.  Nothing 
can  supply  the  place  of  books,  Tiiey 
are  cheering  or  soothing  companions  in 
solitude,  illness.  afRiction,  The  wealth 
of  both  continents  would  not  compensate 
for  the  good  they  impart.  Let  everj' 
man,  if  possible,  gather  some  good  books 
under  his  roof,  and  obtain  access  for  him- 
self and  family  to  some  social  library. 
Almost  any  luxury  should  be  sacrificed 
to  this. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  features  of 
our  times  is  the  multiplication  of  books, 
and  their  distribution  through  all   con- 
dilions  of  society.     At  a  small  expense, 
a  man  can  now  jwssess  himself  of  the 
most  preciou.s  treasures  of  English  litera- 
ture.    Books,  once  confined  to  a  few  by 
their  costliness,  are  now  accessible  to  the 
multitude ;  and  in  this  way  3  cliange  of 
habits  is  going  on  in  society,  highly  favor- 
able to  the  culture  of  the  people.    Instead 
of  depending  on  casual  rumor  and  loose 
conversation  for  most  of  their  knowledge 
and  objects  of  thought ;  instead  of  form- 
ing their  judgments  in  crowds,  and  rc- 
cei\-ing  their  chief  excitement  from  the 
voice  of  neighlMirs,  men  are  now  learning 
to  study  and  reflect  alone,  to  follow  out 
subject's  conlinuouslv,  to  determine  for 
themselves    what    siiall    engage    their  , 
minds,  and  to  call  to  their  aid  the  knowl-  i 
edge,  original  views,  and  reasonings  of  | 
men  of  all  countries  and  ages :  and  the  - 
resttlt.s  must   be,  a   deliberatcness   and 
independence  of  judgment,  and  a  thor- 
oughness and  extent  of  information,  un-  i 
known  in  former  limes.    The  diffusion 
of  these  silent  teachers.  l>ooks,  through  1 
the  whole  community,  is  to  work  greater 
effects  than  artiller)',    machinery,  and  ' 
Icjnulation.     Its  peaceful  agency   is  to 
supersede  stormy  revolutions.    The  cull-  ! 


ure  which  it  is  to  spread,  whilst  an  ur- 

Speakable  good  to  the  individual,  is  also 
to  become  the  stability  of  nations. 

Another  important  means  of  self-cult- 
ure is  to  free  ourselves  from  the  power 
of  human  0]>inion  and  example,  except 
as  far  as  this  is  sanctioned  by  our  own 
deliberate  judgment.  We  are  all  prone 
to  keep  the  level  of  those  we  live  with. 
to  repeat  their  words,  and  dress  our 
minds  as  well  as  bodies  after  their 
fashion  ;  and  hence  the  spiritless  lame- 
ness of  our  characters  and  lives.  Our 
greatest  danger  is  not  from  the  grossly 
wicked  around  us.  but  from  the  worldly, 
unreflecting  multitude,  who  are  borne 
along  as  a  stream  by  foreign  impulse,  and 
bear  us  along  with  them.  Even  the  in- 
fluence of  superior  minds  may  harm  us, 
by  bowing  us  to  sen'ile  acquiescence  and 
damping  our  spiritual  activity.  The 
great  use  of  intercourse  with  other 
minds  is  to  stir  up  our  own,  to  whet 
our  appetite  for  truth,  to  carry  our 
thoughts  beyond  their  old  tracks.  We 
need  connections  with  great  thinkers  to 
make  us  thinkers  too.  One  of  the  chief 
arts  of  self-culture  is  to  unite  the  child- 
like teachableness,  which  gratefully  wel- 
comes light  from  every  human  Wing 
who  can  give  it,  with  manly  resistance 
of  opinions  however  current,  of  influ- 
ences however  generally  revered,  which 
do  not  approve  themselves  to  our  delib- 
erate judgment.  You  ought,  indeed,  pa- 
tiently and  conscientiously  to  strengthen 
your  reason  by  oilier  men's  intelli- 
gence, but  you  must  not  prostrate  it 
before  them.  Especially  if  there  springs 
up  within  you  any  view  of  God's  word  or 


which  seems  to  you  of  a  higher  order 
than  what  you  meet  abroad,  give  rever- 
heed  to  it :   inquire  into  it  earnestly. 


solemnly.     Do  n 
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elation,'  not  supernatural',  but  still  r 
precious,  of  truili  or  duty ;  and  if,  after 
inquiry,  it  so  a, -pear,  then  let  no  clamor, 
or  scorn,  or  desertion  turn  you  from  it. 
Be  true  to  your  own  highest  coniictions. 
Intimations  from  our  own  souls  of  some- 
thing more  perfect  than  others  leach,  if  ' 
faithfully  foUowed,  give  us  a  conscious- 
ness of  spiritual  force  and  progress, 
never  experienced  liy  the  vulgar  of  high 
life  or  low  life,  who'  march,  as  thcy  are 
drilled,  to  the  step  of  their  limes. 
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knonr.  ^ill  wonder  that  I 
ik  the  mass  of  the  people  ca- 
uch   intimrLtions  and  glimpses 

1  have  just  supposed.  These 
inly  thoujjhi  to  be  the  pre- 
:     men    of    genius,  who  seem 

to  give  law  to  the  minds  of 
de.  1-'  iidoubtedly  nature  has 
-,  and  sends  forth  a  few  to  be 
•  liichts  of  the  world,"  But  it 
;  thn.t  a.  portion  of  the  same 
is  Rivera   to  all;  for  the  many 

ning    influences  of  the  few, 

2  not  essentially  the  same 
e  in  both.  The  minds  of  the 
ire  not  masses  of  passive  mat- 


aped  by  foreign 
a.  native  force,  a  spring  of 
1  thernsclves-  Even  the  child  s 
uns  its  lessons,  and  overflows 
minus  -which  bring  the  wisest 
d  Kven  the  child  starts  the 
lilems,  which  philosophy  has 
o  scilve  for  ages.  But  on  this 
c.T.nnot  now  enlarge.  Let  me 
th  It  the  power  of  original 
is  ]i,-irticidarly  manifested  in 
<)  thirst  for  progress,  who  a/e 
■ifnldin'^'  their  wholenalure.  A 
ivikfs  u;>  to  the  consciousness 
eti   for  prof 
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1  nnttiral  suhstancos, 
I  rviii'iii'L's  wiiich  had 
L-lc*  toycther,  and  ar- 
V-.  This  truth  [larlicu- 
LMietrate  the  mysteries 
iv  reveJiling  in  us  the 
it  belp^  u^  lo  compre- 
>rt;  the  wonderful,  tlie 
vvIiTori  we  lielong.  A 
1  xvniks  of  life.wiiolLis 
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jrreal  purposL-  i.f 

".^'^    moi-t;     tl-ic  secn^t  of  iho 

"~''-      '.,-     .viore    the  harmonies 

nti'HT^   of  the  world  with- 

.^V][i    within    him.  is  a  wiser 

^     „f    rluty     'n    the  eve.ii.. 
ef  OJTS-  '*^^'     ^^'"'  ""^  '"'"- 


I  foundest  philosophet  ivho  ivants    this 

j  grand  central  trutn.    Thus  illuminations. 

j  inward  suggestions,  are  not  confined  to 
a  favored  few,  but  visit  all  who  devote 

I  thennselves  to  a  generous  self-culture. 

I  Another  means  of  self-culture  may  be 
found  by  every  man  in  his  condition  or 

I  occupation,  be  it  whai  it  may.  Had  I 
time,  1  might  go  through  all  conditions 

I  of  life,  from  the  most  conspicuous  to 
the  most  obscure,  and  might  show  how 

I  each  furnishes  continual  aids  to  im- 
provement. But  1  will  take  one  exam- 
ple, and  that  is,  of  a  man  living  by 
manual  labor.     This  may  be  made  the 

I  means  of  self-culture.     For  instance,  in 

j  almost  all  labor,  a  man  exchanges  his 

■  strength  for  an  equivalent  in  the  form 
I  of  wages,  purchase- money,  or  some  other 
'  product.  In  other  words,  labor  is  a 
'  system  of  contracts,  bargains,  im]>osing 
I  mutual  obligations.     Now  the  man  who, 

in   working,    no    matter   in   what   way, 

'  strives  perpetually  to  fulfil  his  obliga- 
tions thoroughlv,  to  do  his  whole  worit 
faithfullv,  to  be  lionest,  not  because  hon- 
esty is  tlie  best  policy  but  for  the  sake 
of  justice,  and  that  he  may  render  to 
everv  man  his  due,  such  a  lalwrer  is 
continually  building  up  in  himself  one 

I  of  the  greatest  principles  of  moralitv 
and  religion.     Every  blow  on  the  anvil, 

'  on  the  earth,  or  whatever  material  lie 
works  upon,  contributes  something  to 

I  the  ])erfection  of  his  nature. 

[       Nor  is  this  all.     l-ibor  is  a  school  of 
Iwnevolencc  as  well  as  justic 
lo  support  himself,  must  se 

I  He  must  do  or  produce  .Mjmeuimg  jor 
their  comfort  or  gratifit;itinn.  This  is 
one  of  (he  beautiful  ordin^ilions  nf 
Providence,  that,  lo  gel  a  living,  a  man 

I  musl  !ie  useful.  Now  this  use-fulness 
ouijlit  to  be  an  end  in  his  lalmr  as  trulv 
as  to  e.irn  his  living,  lie  oughl  lo  think 
of  the  henelit  of  those  he  works  for,  as 
wel!  as  of  his  own  :  and  in  so  doing,  in 
desiring  amidst  his  sweat  and  toil  lo 
SL-rvf  others  as  well  as  hiinooif,  he  is 
eM-Tcising  and  gn>wing  in  benevolence, 
,is  truly  a.s  if  he  witc  distributing  bounty 
wiili  a  large  hand  to  lliv  piinr.  Such  a 
mi)livL'  hallows  and  diL^iiitics  the  com- 
niimust  pursuit,  ll  is  sti:iin;t  ih.il  latKir- 
m-i  nu:n  do  not  ihiiik  ULir^'  nf  llie  va.st 
usefulness  of  tlioir  lolls,  iiiul  laku  a  be- 
ni-volunl  pleasure  in  ilii;m  on  this.iccinint, 

■  This  heaiiiihil  chy.  with  its  houses,  iur- 
niturc.  markets,  jjublic  walks,  and  Hum- 
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berless  accommodations,  has  grown  up  I 
under  the  hands  of  artisans  and  other  ' 
laborers:  and  ought  '.hey  not  to  take  a  | 
disinterested  joy  in  their  work  ?  One  j 
would  think  that  a  carpenter  or  mason, 
on  passing  a  house  which  he  had  reared, 
would  say  to  himself,  "  This  work  of 
mine  is  giving  comfort  and  enjoyment  | 
every  day  and  hour  to  a  family,  and  will  I 
continue  to  be  a  kindly  shelter,  a  domes-  ! 
tic  gathering-place,  an  abode  of  affec- 
tion, for  a  century  or  more  after  I  sleep 
in  the  dust ;  "  and  ought  not  a  generous 
satisfaction  to  spring  up  at  the  thought  ? 
It  is  by  thus  interweaving  goodness  with 
common  labors  that  we  give  it  strength, 
and  make  it  a  habit  of  the  soul. 

Again.  Labor  may  be  so  performed 
as  to  be  a  high  impulse  to  the  mind. 
Be  a  man's  vocation  what  it  mav.  his 
rule  should  be  to  do  its  duties  perfectly, 
to  do  the  best  he  can,  and  thus  to  make 
perpetual  progress  in  his  art.  In  other 
words,  perfection  should  be  proposed  ; 
and  this  1  urge  not  only  for  its  useful- 
ness to  society,  nor  for  the  sincere  pleas- 
ure which  a  man  takes  in  seeing  a  work 
well  done.  This  is  an  important  means 
of  self-culture.  In  this  way  the  idea  of 
perfection  takes  root  in  the  mind,  and 
spreads  far  beyond  the  man's  trade.  He 
gets  a  tendency  towards  completeness  in 
whatever  he  undertakes.  Slack,  slov- 
enly performance  in  any  department  of 
life  is  more  apt  to  offend  him.  His 
standard  of  action  rises,  and  every  thing 
is  better  done  for  his  thoroughness  in 

There  is  one  circumstance  attending 
all  conditions  of  life  which  may  and 
ought  to  be  turned  to  the  use  of  self- 
culture.  Evcrv  condition,  be  it  what  it 
may.  has  hardsl\ips.  hazards,  pains.  We 
try  to  escape  ihcm;  we  pine  for  a  shel- 
tered lot,  for  a  smooth  path,  for  cheering 
friends,  and  unbroken  .success.  Hut 
Providence  ordains  storms,  disasters, 
hostilities,  sufferings;  and  the  great 
question,  wlii-thcr  we  shall  live  to  any 
purpose  or  not,  whether  we  sliall  grow 
stron;-  in  mind  and  heart,  or  be  weak 
and  ]>itiable.  depends  on  nothing  so  much 
as  on  our  ii.'te  of  these  adverse  circum- 
Outwarrt  evils  arc  deaisncd  to 
ir  passions,  and  to  rouse  our 


stances. 

facultie: 


culture  never  goes  on  so  fast  as  when 
embarrassed  circumstances,  the  opposi- 
tion of  men  or  the  elements,  unexpected 
changes  of  the  times,  or  other  forms  of 
suffering,  instead  of  disheartening,  throw 
us  on  our  inward  resources,  turn  us  for 
strength  to  God,  clear  up  to  us  the  great 

Eurpose  of  life,  and  inspire  calm  reso- 
ition.  No  greatness  or  goodness  is 
worth  much  unless  tried  in  these  fires. 
Hardships  are  not  on  this  account  to  be 
sought  for.  They  come  fast  enough  of 
themselves,  and  we  are  in  more  danger 
of  sinking  under  than  of  needing  them. 
But  when  God  sends  them,  they  are 
noble  means  of  self-culture,  and  as  such 
let  us  meet  and  bear  tliem  cheerfully. 
Thus  all  parts  of  our  condition  may  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  self-improve- 

I  have  time  to  consider  but  one  more 
means  of  self-culture.  We  find  it  in  our 
free  government,  in  our  political  rela- 
tions and  duties.  It  is  a  great  benefit  of 
free  institutions,  that  they  do  much  to 
awaken  and  keep  in  action  a  nation's 
mind.  We  are  told  that  the  education 
of  the  multitude  is  necessary  to  the  sup- 


educating  the  multitude.  It  is  the  peo- 
ple's university.  In  a  free  state,  solemn 
responsibilities  arc  imjwsed  on  every 
citizen ;  great  subjects  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed ;  great  interests  to  be  decided. 
The  individual  is  called  to  determine 
measures  affecting  the  well-being  of 
millions  and  the  destinies  of  posterity. 
He  must  consider  not  only  the  internal 
relations  of  his  native  land,  but  its  con- 
nection with  foreign  states,  and  judge  of 
a  ])olicy  which  touches  the  ivliole  civil- 
ized world.  He  is  called,  by  his  partic- 
ipation in  tlie  national  sovereignty,  to 
cherish  public  spirit,  a  regard  to  the 
general  weal  A  man  wlio  purposes  to 
discharge  faithfully  these  obligations,  is 
carrying  on  a  generous  self  culture.  The 
grea't  public  questions  which  divide  opin- 
ion around  him  and  jirovoke  earnest  dis- 
cussion, of  necessity  invigorate  his 
intellect,  and  accustom  liim  to  look 
l>evon[|  himself.  He  grows  up  to  a 
robustness,  force,  enlargement  of  mind, 
unknown  under  dcs|)i>tic  nilc. 

It  mai'  Iw  said  that  1  am  describing 
what  free  instituticms  nu-lit  to  do  for  the 
character  of  the  individual,  not  their 
actual  effects  ;  and  the  objection,  I  must 
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owm,  is  too  true.  Our  institutions  do 
Qot  culti\'ate  us,  as  they  might  and 
should:  and  the  chief  cause ^of  the  fail- 
ure is  plain.  It  is  the  strength  of  party- 
spirit:  and  so  l>lighting  is  its  in/iuence, 
so  fatal  to  self- culture,  that  I  feel  my- 
self bound  to  ^'^arn  every  man  against  it, 
who  has  any  desire  of  improvement.  1 
do  not  tell  you  it  will  destroy  your  coun- 
tT)'.  It  wages  a  worse  war  against 
yourselves.  Truth,  justice,  candor,  fair 
dealing,  sound  judgment,  self-control, 
and  kind  affections,  are  its  natural  and 
perpetual  prey. 

I  do  not  say  that  you  must  take  no 
side  in  politics.  Xhe  parties  which  pre- 
vail around  you  differ  in  character, 
principles,  and  spirit,  though  far  less 
than  the  exaggeration  of  passion  affirms ; 
and  as  far  as  conscience  allows,  a  man 
should  support  that  which  he  thinks 
best.  In  one  respect,  however,  all  par- 
ties agree.  They  all  foster  that  pesti- 
lent spirit  which  I  now  condemn.  In 
all  of  them  party- spirit  rages.  Asso- 
ciate men  to«j^etl:ier  for  a  common  cause, 
be  it  good  or  l>acl,  and  array  against 
them  a  body  resolutely  pledged  to  an 
opposite  intere-<it,  and  a  new  passion, 
quite  distin'jt  from  the  original  senti- 
ment which  broujL^ht  them  together,  a 
aerce,  liery  zeal,  consisting  chiefly  of 
aversion  t^T  those  who  differ  from  them, 
is  roused  within  tliein  into  fearful  activ- 
it}'.  Human  nature  seems  incapable  of 
a  stronger,  more  unrelenting  passion.  It 
is  hard  enough  for  an  individual,  when 
conicndini;  all  alone  for  an  interest  or 
an  opinion,  to  keep  down  his  pride,  wil- 
fiilntss.  love  of  victory,  anger,  and  other 
personal  fcclin-^s.  liut  let  him  join  a 
multitu'.le  in  the  same  warfare,  and, 
without  sini^ular  self-control,  he  receives 
i3to  his  sini^le  l>reast  the  vehemence, 
''■■'xtinac  V.  and  vindictiveness  of  all. 
The  tr:il:ii]ih  of  his  party  becomes  im- 
^ei.s:ir.i!jlv  dearer  to  him  than  the  prin- 
^pic  true  or  false,  which  was  the 
'■x'inal  'TO unci  of  division.  The  con- 
''■ct  hc<:.7mes  a  stru^i^le,  not  for  prin- 
"ple  but  for  jjower.  for  victory;  and 
'■•c  dLS]K'ratene*>s  the  wickcdne.s.s  of 
"-'-h  stru'^iilcs.  is  the  great  burden  of 
''•^^torv.  Tn  truth,  it  matters  little  what 
^i-'i' :!ivide  al><^>"t,  whether  it  be  a  foot 
'^j  liind  or  j>recedence  in  a  j)rocession. 
Let  them  hut  beK^n  to  fight  for  it.  and 
^Hwili,  ill-will,  the  ra^e  for  victory, 
^^c  dread    of    mortification  ^ind  defeat, 


make  the  trifle  as  weighty  as  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  The  Greek  or  East- 
ern empire  was  shaken  to  its  foundation 
by  parties  which  differed  only  about  the 
merits  of  charioteers  at  the  amphithe- 
atre. Party-spirit  is  singularly  hostile 
to  moral  independence.  A  man,  in  pro 
portion  as  he  drinks  into  it,  sees,  hears, 
judges  by  the  senses  and  understand- 
ings of  his  party.  He  surrenders  the 
freedom  of  a  man,  the  right  of  using  and 
speaking  his  own  mind,  and  echoes  the 
applauses  or  maledictions  with  which 
the  leaders  or  passionate  partisans  sec 
fit  that  the  country  should  ring.  On  all 
points,  parties  are  to  be  distrusted  ;  but 
on  no  one  so  much  as  on  the  character 
of  opponents.  These,  if  you  may  trust 
what  you  hear,  are  always  men  without 
principle  and  truth,  devoured  by  selfish- 
ness, and  thirsting  for  their  own  eleva- 
tion, though  on  their  country  s  ruin. 
When  1  was  young,  I  was  accustomed 
to  hear  pronounced  with  abhorrence, 
almost  with  execration,  the  names  of 
men  who  are  now  hailed  by  their  former 
foes  as  the  champions  of  grand  princi- 
ples, and  as  worthy  of  the  highest  public 
trusts.  This  lesson  of  early  experience, 
which  later  years  have  corroborated,  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

Of  our  present   political    divisions    1 
have   of   course   nothing   to  say.     Hut, 
among  the  current  topics  of  party,  there 
are  certain  accusations  and  recrimina- 
tions, grounded  on  differences  of  social 
condition,   which   seem    to   me   so   un- 
friendly to  the  improvement  of  individ- 
uals and  the  community,  that  I  ask  the 
privilege    of   giving   them    a    moment's 
notice.     On  one  side  we  are  told,  that 
the  rich  are  disposed  to  trample  on  the 
poor :  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  poor 
look  with  evil  eye  and  hostile  puri)Ose 
on  the  possessions  of  the  rich.     These 
outcries    seem    to    me    alike    devuicl    of 
truth   and   alike    demoralizin,i^^     A.s    for 
the  rich,  who  constitute  but  a  handful  of 
our   population,    who   possess    not   one 
peculiar  i)rivik'L^e.   and,   what    is   more, 
who  possess  coni})arativcly  little  of  the 
pro|)crtv  of  the  country,  it  is  womicrful 
that    thev   shouhl   be   objects   ot   alarm. 
The  vast  and  ever-LirowinL;  ])roi)erty  of 
thi^  countrv.  wher<.*   is  ii  ;      Lt)cked    up 
in  a  few  liaiuls  .'  ln)ar(K;(l  in  a  few  strong 
boxes?      It  is  dilfused  like   the   atmos- 
phere, and  almost  as  variable.  ehaw^'wA^ 
hands  with    the  seasons,  shiiun^  ivo\\\ 
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rich  to  poor,  not  by  the  violence  but  by  i 
the  industry  and  sliill  of  the  latter  class. 
The  wealth  of  the  rich  is  as  a  drop  in  | 
the  ocean ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact.  ' 
that  those  men  among  us  who  are  noted 
for  their  opulence  exert  hardly  any  [ 
political  power  on  the  community.  That 
the  rich  do  their  whole  duty :  triat  they 
adopt,  as  they  should,  the  great  object  of 
die  social  state,  which  is  the  elevation 
of  the  people  in  intelligence,  character, 
and  condition,  cannot  be  pretended  ;  but 
that  they  fee!  for  the  physical  sufferings 
of  their  brethren,  that  they  stretch  out 
liberal  hands  for  the  succor  of  the  poor, 
and  for  the  support  of  useful  public 
institutions,  cannot  be  denied.  Among 
them  arc  admirable  specimens  of  human- 
ity. There  is  no  warrant  for  holding 
them  up  to  suspicion  as  the  people's 
foes. 

Nor  do  I  regard  as  less  calumnious 
the  outcry  against  the  working  classes, 
as  if  they  were  aiming  at  the  subversion 
of  properly.  When  we  think  of  the 
general  condition  and  character  of  this 

Eart  of  our  population  ;  when  we  recol- 
;ct  that  they  were  born  and  have  lived 
amidst  schools  and  churches,  that  they 
have  been  brouglit  up  to  protitable  In- 
dustry, that  they  enjoy  many  of  the 
accommodations  of  life  that  most  of 
them  hold  a  measure  of  property  and 
are  hoping  for  more,  that  they  possess 
unprecedented  means  of  bettering  iheir 
lot,  that  ihcy  are  bound  to  comfortable 
homes  by  strong  domestic  affections, 
that  they  are  able  to  give  their  children 
an  education  which  places  within  their 
reach  the  prices  of  the  social  state,  that 
they  are  trained  to  the  habits  and  famil- 
iarized to  the  advantages  of  a  high  civil- 
iiation  ;  when  we  recollect  these  things, 
can  we  imagine  that  Ihcy  are  so  insanely 
blind  to  their  interests,  so  deaf  to  the 
claims  of  justice  and  religion,  so  profli- 
gately thoughtless  of  the  peace  and 
safely  of  their  families,  as  to  be  pre- 

Sared  to  make  a  wTcck  of  social  order, 
jr  the  sake  of  dividing  a;iiong  them- 
selves the  spoils  of  the  rich,  which 
would  not  support  the  communitv  for  a 
month  ?  Undoubtedly  there  is  fnseeu- 
rity  in  all  stages  of  societv,  and  so  there 
must  be  until  communities  shall  be 
regenerated  by  a  higher  culture,  reach- 
ing and  quickening  all  classes  of  the 
people:  but  there  is  not,  I  believe,  a 
spot  oa  SMrth  where  property  is  safer 


than  here,  because  nowhere  el^e  is  it  so 
equally  and  righteously  diffused.  In 
aristocracies,  where  wealth  exists  in 
enormous  masses,  which  have  been  en- 
tailed for  ages  by  a  partial  legislation  on 
a  favored  few.  and  where  the  multitude, 
after  the  sleep  of  ages,  are  waking  up  to 
intelligence,  to  self-respect,  and  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  rights,  property  is 
exposed  to  shocks  which  are  not  to  be 
dreaded  among  ourselves.  Here,  in- 
deed, as  elsewhere,  among  the  less  pros- 
perous members  of  the  community,  there 
are  disappointed,  desperate  men.  ripe  for 
tumult  and  civil  strife  :  but  it  is  also 
true,  that  ihe  most  striking  and  honor- 
able distinction  of  this  country  is  to  be 
found  in  the  intelligence,  character,  and 
condition  of  the  great  working  class 
To  me  it  seems  that  the  great  danger  to 
property  here  is  not  from  the  laborer, 
but  from  those  who  are  making  haste  to 
be  rich.  For  example,  in  this  Common- 
wealth, no  act  has  been  thought  by  the 
alarmists  or  the  conservatives  so  sub- 
versive of  the  rights  of  property  as  a 
recent  law  authorizing  a  company  to 
construct  a  free  bridge  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  anotherwiiich  had  been 
chartered  by  a  former  legislature,  and 
which  had  been  erected  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  exclusive  right.  And  with 
whom  did  this  alleged  assault  on  prop- 
erty originate  ?  With  levellers  ?  with 
needy  laborers  ?  with  men  bent  on  the 
prostration  of  the  rich  ?     No  :  but  with 

push  a  more  lucrative  trade.  Again, 
what  occurrence  among  us  has  been  so 
suited  to  destroy  confidence,  and  to  stir 
up  the  people  against  the  moneyed  class, 
as  the  late  criminal  mismanagement  of 
some  of  our  banking  institutions  ?  And 
whence  came  this  :  from  the  rich,  or 
the  poor  ?  From  the  agrarian,  or  the 
man  of  business  ?  Who.  let  me  ask, 
carry  on  the  work  of  spoliation  most 
extensively  in  society?  Is  not  mere 
property  wrested  from  its  owners  by 
rash  or  dishonest  failures  than  by  pro- 
fessed highw.ivmen  and  thieves  ?  Have 
not  a  few  unprincipled  speculators  some- 
times infiicled  wider  wrongs  and  suf- 
ferings than  all  the  tenants  of  a  state 
prison  ?  Thus  property  is  in  more  dan- 
ger from  ih'ise  wlin  are  aspiring  after 
wealth  than  from  tho.=ie  who  live  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow.  1  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  the  institution  is  in  serious 
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du^r  from  either.      All  the  advances 
of  society  in  industry,  useful  arts,  com- 
merce, knowledge,  jurisprudence,  frater- 
oil  union,    and     practical   Christianity, 
are  so  many    hedges    around  honestly 
aquired  wealth,  so  nnany  barriers  against 
revolutionary  violence  and  rapacity.    Let 
US  net  torture  ourselves  with  idle  alarms, 
ad,  still  more,   let  us   not  inflame  our- 
selves against    one    another  by  mutual 
calumiues.      Let     not    class  array  itself 
against  class,  where  all  have  a  common 
interest     One  way  of  provoking  men  to 
dime  is   to    suspect    them  of  criminal 
designs.     Wc   do   not  secure  our  prop- 
erty against  the   poor  by  accusing  them 
of  schemes   of    universal  robbery:   nor 
render  the    rich    better  friends  of  the 
comiriumty  by  fixing  on  them  the  brand 
o(  hostility  to  the   people.     Of  all  par- 
tics  those  founded  on  different  social 
conditions  are  the  most  pernicious :  and 
in  no  country    on    earth    are   they  so 
groundless  as  in  our  own. 

Amonjr    the     best    people,   especially 
a^tionsj  the    more     religious,   there   are 
some  who.    through    disgust   with    the 
nolence    and    frauds   of    parties,    with- 
draw themselves   from  all  political  ac- 
t.on.      Such.      I     conceive,    do   wrong. 
'iod  has  placed   them   in  the  relations, 
aadimpoj>ed  on  them  the  duties,  of  cit- 
izens :  and  they  are  no  more  authorized 
to  shrink  fromf  these  duties  than  from 
those   of    sons,     husbands,  or    fathers. 
They  owe  a  great  debt  to  their  country, 
and  must  discharge  it  by  givini^  support 
to  what  they  deem   the  best  men  and 
the  best  measures.     Nor  let  them  say 
that  they  can  do  nothing.     Every  good 
n-iin  if  faithful  to  his  convictions,  ben- 
ciits  his  country.      All  parties  are  kept 
in  check  by  the  spirit  of  the  better  por- 
tion   of    people    whom     they    contain. 
Ltiders   are    always    compelled  to  ask 
'[hat  their  party  will  bear,  and  to  mod- 
ii)  their  measures,  so  as  not  to  shock 
the  men  of  principle  within  their  ranks. 
Aeood  man.  not  tamely  subservient  to 
the  body  with  which  he  acts,  but  judg- 
i'^  it  impartially,    criticising  it  freely, 
bearing  testimony  against  its  evils,  and 
^thholdinir    his     support   from   wrong, 
does  ^ood  "to  those  around  him,  and  is 
cuitivatinfi:  generously  his  own  mind. 

I  respectfully  counsel  those  whom  I 
address  to  take  part  in  the  politics  of 
I  their  country.  These  are  the  true  dis- 
I    cipline  of  a  peopie,  and  do  much  for 
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their  education.  I  counsel  you  to  labor 
for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  sub- 
jects which  agitate  the  community,  to 
make  them  jour  study,  instead  of  wast- 
ing your  leisure  in  vague,  passionate 
talk  about  them.  The  time  thrown 
away  by  the  mass  of  the  people  on  the 
rumors  of  the  day  might,  if  better  spent, 
give  them  a  good  acquaintance  with 
the  constitution,  laws,  history,  and  in- 
terests of  their  country',  and  thus  estab- 
lish them  in  those  great  principles  by 
which  particular  measures  are  to  be 
determined.  In  proportion  as  the  peo- 
ple thus  improve  themselves,  they  will 
cease  to  be  the  tools  of  designing  pol- 
iticians. Their  intelligence,  not  their 
passions  and  jealousies,  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  those  who  seek  their  votes. 
They  will  exert,  not  a  nominal,  but  a 
real  influence  on  the  government  and 
the  destinies  of  the  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  forward  their  own 
growth  in  truth  and  virtue. 

I  ought  not  to  quit  this  subject  of 
politics,  considered  as  a  means  of  self- 
culture,  without  speaking  of  newspa- 
pers :  because  these  form  the  chief 
reading  of  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
Thev  are  the  literature  of  multitudes. 
Unhappily,  their  importance  is  not  un- 
derstood :  their  bearing  on  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  cultivation  of  the 
communitv  little  thouirht  of.  A  news- 
paper  ought  to  be  conducted  by  one  of 
our  most  gifted  men,  and  its  income 
should  be  such  as  to  enai)le  him  t(^  se- 
cure the  contributions  of  men  as  gifted 
as  himself.  Hut  we  must  take  news- 
papers as  they  are  ;  and  a  man,  anxious 
tor  self-culture,  may  turn  them  to  ac- 
count, if  he  will  select  the  best  within 
his  reach.  He  should  exclude  from  his 
house  such  as  are  venomous  or  scurril- 
ous as  he  would  a  pestilence.  He  should 
be  swaved  in  his  choice,  not  merely  bv 
the  ability  with  which  a  paper  is  con- 
ducted, but  still  more  by  its  sjjirit.  by  its 
justice,  fairness,  and  steady  adherence 
to  great  principles.  Especially,  if  he 
would  know  the  truth,  let  him  hear  both 
sides.  Let  him  read  the  defence  as  well 
as  the  attack.  Let  him  not  ijive  his  ear 
to  one  party  exclusively.  We  condemn 
ourselves,  when  we  listen  to  reproaches 
thrown  on  an  individual  and  turn  away 
from  his  exculj)ation ;  and  is  it  ji:st 
to  read  continual,  unsparing  mvecVwe 
against  large  masses  of  men,  and  reius^ 
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them  the  opportunity  of  justifying  them- 
selves ? 

class    of    daily  papers   has 


sprung  up  in  our  country, 
called  cent  papers,  and  designed  for 
circulation  among  those  who  cannot 
afford  costlier  publications.  My  inter- 
est in  the  working  class  induced  me 
some  time  ago  to  take  one  of  these, 
and  1  was  gratified  to  find  it  not  want- 
ing in  useful  matter.  Two  things  how- 
ever, gave  me  pain.  The  advertising 
columns  were  devoted  very  much  to 
patent  medicines :  and  when  I  consid- 
ered that  a  laboring  man's  whole  for- 
tune is  his  health,  I  could  not  but  lament 
that  so  much  was  done  to  seduce  him 
to  the  use  of  articles  more  fitted,  I  fear, 
to  undermine  than  to  restore  his  consti- 
tution. I  was  also  shocked  by  accounts 
of  trials  in  the  police  court.  These 
were  written  in  a  style  adapted  to  the 
most  uncultivated  minds,  and  intended 
to  turn  into  matters  of  sport  the  most 
painful  and  humiliating  events  of  life. 
Were  the  newspapers  of  the  rich  to 
attempt  to  extract  amusement  from  the 
vices  and  miseries  of  the  poor,  a  cry 
would  be  raised  against  them,  and  very 
justly.  But  is  it  not  something  worse, 
that  the  poorerclasses  themselves  should 
seek  occasions  of  laughter  and  merri- 
ment in  the  degradation,  the  crimes,  the 
woes,  the  punishments  of  their  brethren, 
of  those  who  are  doomed  to  bear  like 
themselves  the  heaviest  burdens  of  life. 
and  who  have  sunk  under  the  tempta- 
tions of  poverty  ?  Better  go  to  the 
hospital,  and  laugh  over  the  wounds 
and  writhings  of  9ie  sick  or  the  ravings 
of  the  insane,  than  amuse  ourselves 
with  brutal  excesses  and  infernal  pas- 
sions, which  not  only  expose  the  crim- 
inal to  the  crushing  penalties  of  human 
laws,  but  incur  the  displeasure  of  Heav- 
en, and.  if  not  repented  of,  will  he  fol- 
lowed by  the  fearful  retribution  of  the 
life  to  come. 

One  important  topic  remains.  That 
great  means  of  self -improvement,  Chris- 
tianity, is  vet  untouched,  and  its  great- 
ness Sorbins  me  now  to  approach  it.  I 
will  only  say.  that  if  you  study  Chris- 
'ianity  in  its  original  records,  and  not 
in  human  creeds  ;  if  vou  consider  its 
clear  revelations  of  <1od,  its  life-giv- 
ing promises  of  pardon  and  spiritual 
strength,  /(sco/respondenceto  man'srea- 
aon,  conxcience,  and  best  affections,  and 


its  adaptation  to  his  wants,  sorrows,  anx- 
ieties, and  fears ;  if  you  consider  the 
strength  of  its  proofs,  the  purity  of  its 
precepts,  the  divine  greatness  of  the 
character  of  its  author,  and  the  immor- 
tality which  it  opens  before  us,  you  will 
feel  yourselves  bound  to  welcome  it  joy- 
fully, gratefully,  as  affording  aids  and 
incitements  to  self-culture  w*hich  would 
vainly  be  sought  in  all  other  means. 

I  have  thus  presented  a  few  of  the 
means  of  self-culture.  The  topics  now 
discussed  will,  1  hope,  suggest  others 
to  those  who  have  honored  me  with 
their  attention,  and  create  an  interest 
which  will  extend  beyond  the  present 
hour.  I  owe  it.  however,  to  truth  to 
make  one  remark.  I  wish  to  raise  no 
unreasonable  hopes.  1  must  say,  then, 
that  the  means  now  recommended  to 
you,  though  they  will  richly  reward 
every  man  of  every  age  who  will  faith- 
fully use  them,  will  yet  not  produce 
their  full  and  happiest  effect,  except  in 
cases  where  early  education  has  pre- 
pared the  mind  for  future  improvement 
They  whose  childhood  has  been  neg- 
lected, though  they  mav  make  progress 
in  future  lift,  can  hardly  repair  the  loss 
of  their  tirst  years :  and  I  say  this,  that 
we  may  all  be  excited  to  save  our  chil- 
dren from  this  loss,  (hat  we  may  pre- 
pare them,  to  the  extent  of  our  piower. 
for  an  effectual  use  of  all  the  means  of 
self-culture  which  adult  age  may  bring 
with  it.  With  these  \-iews.  I  ask  you 
to  look  with  favor  on  the  recent  exer- 
tions of  our  legislature  and  of  private 
citizens  in  behalf  of  our  public  schools, 
the  chief  hope  of  our  country.  The 
legislature  has  of  late  appointecf  a  board 
of  education,  with  a  seeretan\  who  is 
to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the'  improve- 
ment of  public  schools.  An  individual 
more  fitted  to  this  responsible  office 
than  the  gentleman  who  now  fills  it " 
cannot.  I  believe,  be  found  in  our  com- 
munity :  and  if  his  labors  shall  be 
crowned  with  success,  he  will  earn  a 
title  to  the  gratitude  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  this  Slate  unsurpassed  by  that 
of  any  other  living  citizen.  Let  me 
also  recall  to  your  minds  a  munificent 
individual,  t  wlio.  by  a  generous  dona- 
lion,  has  encouraged  the  legislature  to 
resolve  on  the  establishment  of  one  or 
called 'Normal  Schools, 
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the  object  of  MrhicH  is  to  prepare  ac- 
complished teacHers  of  youth, — a  work 
on  which  the  progress  of  education  de- 
pends more  than  on  any  other  measure. 
The  efficient  friends  of  education  are 
the  tnie  benefactors  of  their  country, 
and  their  names  deserve  to  be  handed 
down  to  that  j>osterity  for  whose  highest 
wants  they  are  generously  providing. 

There  is  another  moae  of  advancing 
edocation  in  our  whole  country,  to  which 
lasicyour  particular  attention.     You  are 
aware  of  the   vast    extent  and  value  of 
the  public  lands  of   the  Union.     By  an- 
nual sales   of    these,    large  amounts  of 
money  are    brought    into    the   national 
treasury,  which    are    applied  to  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  government.     For 
this  application    there    is  no  need.     In 
truth  the  country    has    received  detri- 
ment from  the    excess  of  its  revenues. 
Now  I  ask.  why   shall    not  the  public 
bds  be  consecrated   (in  whole   or  in 
part,  as  the    case    may  require)  to  the 
education  of  the    people  ?    This  meas- 
ure would    secure     at     once  what    the 
country  most   needs  :    that  is.  able,  ac- 
complished, quickening  teachers  of  the 
whole  rising   generation.      The  present 
poor  remurieration    of    instructors   is   a 
darlc  omen  and   the   only  real  obstacle 
»hich  the   cause    of    education    has  to 
contend  with.      We  need  for  our  schools 
gifted  men  and  women,  worthy,  by  their 
Intelligence  and    their   moral  power,  to 
be  intrusted  with  a  nation's  youth  ;  and, 
to  gain  these,  we   must   pay  them  liber- 
ally, as  well   as   afford    other  proofs  of 
the  consideration     in    which    we    hold 
them      In    the    present    state    of    the 
country  when  so  many  paths  of  wealth 
ind  promotion  are  opened,  superior  men 
cannot  be  won  to  an  office  so  responsi- 
ble and  laborious   as    that  of  teaching, 
without  stronger  inducements  than  are 
DOW  offered,  except  in  some  of  our  lar^e 
cities      The  office   of   instructor  ought 
to  rank  and  be  recompensed  as  one  of 
tJe  m  )st  honorable    in   society  :  and  I 
leenot  how  this  is  to  be  done,  at  least 
in  our  day.  without  appropriating  to  it 
the  public  domain.      This  is  the  people's 
property    and    the     only  part  of   their 
property  which  is   likely  to  be  soon  de- 
'^tcd  to  the  support  of  a  hi/a^h  order  of 
institutions  for  public  education.      This 
object,  interesting  to  all  classes  of  soci- 
^.  has  peculiar  claims  on  those  whose 
oeaas  of  improvement  are  restricted  bv  / 


narrow  circumstances.  The  mass  of 
the  people  should  devote  themselves  to 
it  as  one  man,  should  toil  for  it  with  one 
soul.  Mechanics,  farmers,  laborers  1  let 
the  country  echo  with  vour  united  cry, 
*'The  Puolic  Lands  for  Education." 
Send  to  the  public  councils  men  who 
will  plead  this  cause  with  power.  No 
party  triumphs,  no  trades  unions,  no 
associations,  can  so  contribute  to  ele- 
vate you  as  the  measure  now  proposed 
Nothing  but  a  higher  education  can 
raise  you  in  influence  and  true  dignity. 
The  resources  of  the  public  domain, 
wisely  applied  for  successive  genera- 
tions to  tne  culture  of  society  and  of 
the  individual,  would  create  a  new  peo- 
\  pie,  would  awaken  through  this  commu- 

■  nity  intellectual    and    moral    energies, 
\  such  as  the  records  of  no  country  dis- 
play,  and  as   would   command  the  re- 
spect and    emulation    of    the  civilized 

i  world.  In  this  grand  object,  the  work- 
ing men  of  all  parties,  and  in  all  di- 
visions of  the  land,  should  join  with 
an  enthusiasm  not  to  be  withstood. 
They  should  separate  it  from  all  nar- 
row and  local  strifes.  They  should  not 
suffer  it  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
schemes  of  politicians.  In  it.  they  and 
their  chiMren  have  an  infinite  stake. 
May  they  be  true  to  themselves  to  pos- 
teritv,  to  their  countrv.  to  freedom,  to 
the  cause  of  mankind  I 

III.   I   am  aw.ire  that  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  this  discourse  will  meet  with  op- 
position.    There  are  not  a  few  who  will 
I  say  to  me,   *'  What  you  tell  us  sounds 
;  well ;  but  it  is  impracticable.     Men  who 
dream    in   their   closets    spin    beautiful 
theories  :  but  actual  life  scatters  them. 
as   the   wind   snaps   the   cobweb.     Vou 
would  have  all   men  to  be  cultivated  : 
'  but  necessity  wills  that  most  men  shall 
:  work  :  and  which  of  the  two  is  likely  to 
prevail  .^      A    weak    sentimentality    may 
shrink    from   the  truth  :   still   it  is  true 
that  most  men  were  made,  not  for  self- 
culture,  but  for  toil.' 

I  have  put  the  ol)jection  into  strontr 
lane:ua^e.  that  we  may  all  look  it  fairly 
in  the  iface.  For  one  I  deny  its  validity. 
Reason,  as  well  as  sentiment,  rises  up 

■  against  it.  The  presum])tion  is  certainly 
very  strong,   that  the   All-wise    Father, 

I  who  has  given  to  every  human  being 
reason  and  conscience  and  affection,  in- 
tended that  these  sh(^uld  beun\(Aded*. 

and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  lie  nv\\o 
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Ijy  conferring  this  nature  on  all  men,  has 
made  a.11  his  children,  has  destined  the 

Srcat  majority  to  wear  out  a  life  of 
rudgcrv  and  unimproving  toil,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few.  tlod  cannot  have  made 
spiritual  beinss  to  be  dwarfed.  In  the 
wkIv  we  see  no  organs  created  to  shrivel 
by  disuse  ;  much  less  arc  the  powers  of 
the  soul  gi\-en  to  be  locked  up  in  per- 
petual Ictliarjry. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied,  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Creator  is  to  be  gathered, 
not  from  theory,  but  from  facts ;  and 
that  it  is  a  plain  fact,  that  the  order  and 

Erosperity  of  society,  which  God  must 
e  supposed  to  intend.  re<[uire  front  the 
multitude  the  action  of  their  hands,  and 
not  the  improvement  of  their  minds.  I 
reply,  that  a  social  order  demanding  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mind  is  very  suspicious, 
that  it  cannot,  indeed,  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Crt-aior.  Were  I,  on  lisiting  a 
strange  counir)',  to  see  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  maimed,  crippled,  and 
bereft  of  night,  and  were  1  told  that 
social  order  required  this  mutilation,  1 
should  say.  Perish  this  order.  Who 
would  not'  think  his  understanding  as 
well  as  best  feelings  insulted,  by  hear- 
ing this  spoken  of  as  the  intention  of 
God  ?  Nor  ou_i;Iit  we  to  look  with  less 
aversion  on  a  social  si'stem  which  can 
only  be  upheld  by  crippling  and  blinding 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  the  point.  Are 
labor  and  self-cuiture  irreconcilable  to 
each  other  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
seen  that  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  labor. 
may  and  ought  to  give  himself  to  the 
most  important  improvements,  that  he 
may  cultivate  his  sense  of  justice,  his 
benevolence,  and  the  desire  ol  perfection. 
Toil  is  the  school  for  these  high  princi- 
ples ;  and  we  have  here  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that,  in  other  respects,  it  does 
not  necessarily  blight  the  soul.  Next, 
we  have  seen  that  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  truth  and  wisdom  are  not 
books,  predons  as  they  are.  but  experi- 
ence ami  iilpservaiion  ;  and  these  belong 
to  all  conditions.  It  is  another  important 
consideration,  that  almost  all  labor  de- 
mands intellectual  activity,  and  is  licst 
carried  on  by  those  who  invigorate  their 
minds  :  so  that  the  two  interests,  toil  and 
self-culture,  are  friends  to  each  other. 
It  is  mind,  after  all.  which  does  the 
work  otthe  world,  no  that  the  more  there 
ts  of  mind,  the  more  work  will  be  ac- 


:  comphshed.      A  man,  in  proportion  as 
he  is  intelligent,  makes  a  given  force  ac- 
I  complish  a  greater  task,  makes  skill  take 
the  place  of  muscles,  and,  with  less  labor, 
gives  a  better  product.     Make  men  in- 
I  telligent,   and    ihey   become    inventive. 
I  They    find    shorter    processes.     Their 
knowledge  of  luiture  helps  them  to  turn 
I  its  laws  to  account,  to  understand  the 
I  substances  on  which  they  work,  and  to 
seize  on  useful  hints   tthich  experience 
1  continually  furnishes.    It  is  amongwork- 
men  that  some  of  the  most  useful  ma- 
[  chines   have    been    conm'ved.     Spread 
;  education,  and,  as  the  historj-  of  this 
]  country  shows,  there  l^■ill  be  no  hounds 
to  useful  inventions.     You  think  that  a 
I  man  without  culture  will  do  all  the  better 
what  you  call  the  drudgery  of  life.    Go. 
;  then,  to  the  Southern  plantation.   There 
;  the  slave  is  brought  up  to  be  a  mere 
I  drudge.     He  is  robbed  of  the  rights  of  a 
■  man,  nis  whole  spiritual  nature  is  starved, 
I  thai  he   may  work,  and  do  nothing  but 
.  work  ;  and  'in  that  slovenly  agriculture. 
!  in  that  worn-out  soil,  in  the  rude  stale  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  you  may  find  a  com- 
I  ment  on  your  doctrine,  that,  by  degrad- 
ing men.  you  make  them  more  productive 
]  laborers. 

But  it  is  said,  that  any  consideiablc 
education  lifts  men  above  their  work. 
,  makes  them  look  with  disgust  on  tlieir 
j  trades  as  mean  and  low.  makes  drudgery 
intolerable.  I  reply,  that  a  man  becomes 
interested  in  labor  just  m  proportion  as 
the  mind  works  with  the  hands.  An  en- 
lightened farmer,  who  understands  agri- 
I  cultural  chemisir}'.  the  laws  of  vegetation. 
I  the  structure  of  plants,  the  properties  of 
I  manures,  the  induences  of  climate,  who 
I  looks  intelligently  on  his  work,  and 
j  brings  his  knowledge  to  bear  on  exigen- 
.  ctes,  is  a  much  more  cheerful,  as  well  as 
I  more  dignified  laborer,  than  the  peasant 
whose  mind  is  akin  to  the  clod  on  which 
I  he  treads,  and  whose  whole  life  is  the 
,  same  dull,  unthinking,  unimproving  toil. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Why  is  it,  I  ask. 
I  that  we  call  manual  labor  low,  that  we 
1  associate  with  it  the  idea  of  meanness. 
I  and  tliink  that  an  intelligent  people  must 
;  scorn  it  ?  The  great  reason  is,  that  in  ■ 
'  most  countries,  so  few  intplligent  people 
j  have  been  engaged  in  it.  Once  let  nil- 
,  ti\'ated  men  plough,  and  dig,  and  follow 
I  the  commonest  labors,  and  ploughing. 
.  digging,  and  trades  will  cease  to  M  , 
'  mean.    U  \»  the  toan  who  detentiiueB  the    j. 
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dignity  of    the    occupation,  not  the  oc- 
aipation  which    measures  the  dignity  of 
the  man.     Physicians  and  surgeons  per- 
fonn  operations  less  cleanly  than  fall  to 
the  lot  of  most  mechanics.    I  have  seen 
\  distinguished    chemist   covered  with 
dost  like  a  laborer.     Still  these  men  were 
not  degraded.      Their  intelligence  eave 
i^gnity  to  their  'work,  and  so  our  lalx)r- 
ers  once  educated,  will  give  dignity  to 
their  toils.  —  Let  me  add,  that  I  see  little 
difference  in  p>oint  of  dignity  between  the 
larious  vocations  of  men.    When  I  see 
1  derk  spending    his  days  in   adding 
figures,  perhaps    merely  copying,  or  a 
teller  of  a  bank   countmg  money,  or  a 
merchant  selling  shoes  and  hides,  I  can- 
Dot  see  in  these  occupations  greater  re- 
spectableness    than  in  making  leather, 
shoes,  or  furniture.     I  do  not  see  in  them 
greater  intellectual  activity  than  in  sev- 
eral trades.    A  man  in  the  nelds  seems  to 
have  more  chances  of  improvement  in 
his  work  than  a  man  behind  the  counter, 
or  a  man  driving  the  quill.    It  is  the  sign 
of  a  narrow  mind  to  imagine,  as  many 
seem  to  do,  that  there  is  a  repugnance 
between  the  plain,  coarse  exterior  of  a 
laborer,  and   mental   culture,  especially 
the  more  refining  culture.     The  laborer, 
nnder  his  dust  and   sweat,  carries  the 
grand  elements  of  humanity,  and  he  may 
put  forth  its   highest  powers.     I  doubt 
Dot  there  is  as  genuine  enthusiasm  in  the 
contemplation  of   nature,  and  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  works  of  genius,  under  a  home- 
spun garb  as    under  finery.     We  have 
heard  of   a    distinguished  author   who 
never  wrote  so  well  as  when  he  was  full 
dressed    for    companv.     But    profound 
thought   and    f)oetical   inspiration  have 
most  generally  visited  men  w^hen,  from 
narrow  circumstances  or  negligent  habits, 
the  rent  coat  and  shagjjy  face  have  made 
them  quite  unfit  for  pjolished  saloons.    A 
3un  may  see  truth,  and  may  be  thrilled 
fith  beauty,  in  one  costume  or  dwelling 
»s  well  as  another  ;  and  he  should  re- 
spect himself  the  more  for  the  hardships 
under  which   his    intellectual  force  has 
been  developed. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  how  can  the  la- 
boring classes  find  time  for  self-culture  ? 
I  answer,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
^  an  earnest  purpose  finds  time  or 
^'^  time.  It  seizes  on  spare  mo- 
""•^ts,  and  turns  large  fragments  of 
ieisarc  to  golden  account.  A  man  who 
^))rs  jijs    caiX\\n%  with  industry  and  - 


spirit,  and  uses  his  earnings  econom- 
ically, will  always  have  some  portion  of 
the  day  at  command  ;  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  fruitful  of  improvement  a  short 
season    becomes,  when  eagerly  seized 
and  faithfully  used.     It  has  often  been 
observed,  that  they  who  have  most  time 
at  their  disposal  profit  by  it  least.     A 
single  hour  in  the  day,  steadily  given  to 
the  study  of  an  interesting  subject,  brings 
unexpected    accumulations    of    knowl- 
edge.   The  improvements  made  by  well- 
disposed  pupils  in  manv  of  our  country 
schools,  wnich  are  open  out  three  months 
in  the  year,  and  in  our  Sunday  schools, 
which  are  kept  but  one  or  two  hours  in 
the  week,  show  what  can  be  brought  to 
pass  by  slender  means.     The  affections, 
it  is  said,  sometimes  crq,wd  years  into 
moments,  and  the  intellect  has  something 
of  the  same  power.    Volumes  have  not 
only  been  read,  but  written,  in  flying 
journeys.     I  have  known  a  man  of  vig- 
orous intellect,  who  had  enjoyed  few 
advantages  of  early  education,  and  whose 
mind  was  almost  engrossed  by  the  details 
of  an  extensive  business,  but  who  com- 
posed a  book  of  much  original  thought, 
in  steamboats  and  on  horseback,  while 
visiting   distant   customers.      The  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons  gives  to  many  of 
the  workin<jj  class  opportunities  for  intel- 
lectual improvement.    The  winter  brings 
leisure  to  the  husbandman,  and  winter 
evenings  to  manv  laborers  in  the  city. 
Above  all,  in   Christian  countries,  the 
seventh  day  is  released  from  toil.     The 
seventh  part  of  the  year,  no  small  por- 
tion of  existence,    may    be    given    by 
almost  every  one    to  intellectual    and 
moral  culture.     Why  is  it  that  Sunday 
is  not  made  a  more  effectual  means  of 
improvement  ?    Undoubtedly  the  seventh 
day  is  to   have   a   religious   character; 
but  religion  connects  itself  with  all  the 
^eat  subjects  of  human  thought,  and 
feads  to  and  aids  the  study  of  all.     God 
is   in   nature.     God  is  in   history.     In- 
struction in  the  works  of  the  Creator,  so 
as  to  reveal  his  perfection  in  their  har- 
mony, beneficence,  and   grandeur;   in- 
struction in  the  histories  of  the  church 
and   the   world,   so  as  to  show  in  all 
events   his   moral   government,   and   to 
bring   out   the   ereat   moral   lessons   in 
which  human  life  abounds  ;  instruction 
in  the  lives  of  philanthropists,  of  saints, 
of  men  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue, — 
all  these  branches  of  teaching  enXet  \tv\q 
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religion,  and  are  appropriate  lo  SuntUy; 
ati£,  through  these,  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  may  be  given  to  the  people. 
Sunday  ought  not  to  remain  the  dull 
aiid  fruitless  season  that  it  now  is  to 
multitudes.  It  may  be  clothed  with  a 
new  interest  and  a  new  sanctity.  It 
may  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  nation's 
•oul.  —  i  have  thus  shown  that  time  may 
be  found  for  improvement ;  and  the  fact 
is,  that  among  our  most  improved  peo- 
ple a  cotisiderable  part  consists  of  per- 
sons who  pass  the  greatest  portion  of 
every  day  at  the  desK,  in  the  counting- 
room,  or  in  some  other  sphere,  chained 
to  tasks  which  have  very  litde  tendency 
to  expand  the  mind.  In  the  progress  of 
society,  with  the  increase  of  machinery, 
and  with  other  aids  which  intelligence 
and  philanthropy  will  multiply,  we  may 
expect  that  more  and  more  lime  will  be 
redeemed  from  manual  labor  for  intel- 
lectual and  social  occupations. 

But  some  will  say,  "  Be  it  granted  that 
the  working  classes  may  find  some  lei- 
sure ;  should  they  not  be  allowed  to 
spend  it  in  relaxation?  Is  it  not  cruel 
to  summon  them  from  toils  of  the  hand 
to  toils  of  the  mind  ?  They  have  earned 
pleasure  by  the  day's  toil,  and  ought  to 
partake  it.  Yes,  let  them  have  pleas- 
ure. Far  be  it  from  me  to  dry  up  the 
fountains,  to  blight  the  spnts  of  veiilure, 
where  they  refresh  themselves  after  life's 
labors,  but  I  maintain  thai  self-culture 
multiplies  and  increases  their  pleasures, 
that  it  creates  new  capacities  of  enjoy- 
ment, that  it  saves  their  leisure  from 
being,  what  it  too  often  is,  dull  and 
weansome,  that  it  saves  them  from  rush- 
ing for  excitement  to  indulgences  de- 
structive to  body  and  soul.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  benefits  of  self-improvement, 
that  it  raises  a  people  above  the  grati- 
fications of  the  brute,  and  gives  them 
pleasures  worthy  of  men.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  present  intellectual  cult- 
ure of  our  country,  imperfect  as  it  is,  a 
vast  amount  of  enjoyment  is  communi- 
cated to  men,  women,  and  children,  of 
all  conditions,  by  books, —an  enjoy- 
ment unknown  to  ruder  times.  At  this 
moment,  a  number  of  gifted  writers  are 
employed  in  multiplymg  entertaining 
works.  Walter  Scott,  a  name  conspic- 
uous among  the  brightest  of  his  day, 
poured  out  his  inexhaustible  mind  in 
fictions,  at  once  so  sportive  and  thrilling, 
disc  they  have  iakeo  their  place  among 


the    delights  of  all    civilized    natioiu. 

How  many  millions  have  been  chained 
to  his  pages !  How  many  melancholy 
spirits  iias  he  steeped  in  forgetfulness  of 
their  cares  and  soirows !  What  multi- 
tudes, wearied  by  their  day's  work,  have 
owed  some  bright  evening  hours  and 
balmier  sleep  to  his  magical  creations  ? 
And  not  only  dp  fictions  give  pleasure. 
In  proportion  as  the  mintfis  cultivated, 
it  takes  delight  in  history  and  biography, 
in  descriptions  of  nature,  in  travels,  m 
poetry,  and  even  graver  works.  Is  the 
laborer  then  defrauded  of  pleasure  by 
improvement  ?  There  is  another  class 
of  gratifications  lo  which  self-culture 
introduces  the  mass  of  the  people.  I 
refer  to  lectures,  discussions,  meetings 
of  associations  for  benevolent  and  liter- 
ary puiposes,  and  to  other  like  methods 
of^passmg  the  evening,  which  every  year 
is  multiplying  among  us.  A  popular 
address  from  an  enlightened  man,  who 
has  the  tact  to  reach  the  minds  of  the 
people,  is  a  high  gratification,  as  well  as 
a  source  of  knowledge.  The  profound 
silence  in  our  public  halls,  where  these 
lectures  are  delivered  to  crowds,  shows 
that  cultivation  is  no  foe  to  enjoyment 
—  I  have  a  strong  hope,  that  by  the  prog- 
ress of  intelligence,  taste,  and  mords 
among  all  portions  of  society,  a  class  of 
public  amusements  will  grow  up  among 
us,  bearing  some  resemblance  (o  the 
theatre,  but  purified  icom  the  gross  evils 
which  degrade  our  present  stage,  and 
which,  1  trust,  will  seal  its  ruin.  Dra- 
matic performances  and  recitations  are 
means  of  bringing  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple into  a  q^uicker  sympathy  with  a 
writer  of  genms,  to  a  profounder  com- 
prehension of  his  grand,  beautiful,  touch- 
mg  conceptions,  than  can  be  effected  by 
the  reading  of  the  closet     No  c 


any  impassioned  work  of  literature, 
as  the  voice  of  a  reader  or  speaker  who 
brings  to  the  task  a  deep  feeling  of  his 
author  and  rich  and  various  powers  o£ 
expression,  A  crowd,  electrified  by  a 
sublime  thought,  or  softened  into  a 
humanizing  sorrow,  under  such  a  voice, 
partake  a  pleasure  at  once  exquisite  and 
refined ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
this  and  other  amusements,  at  which  the 
delicacy  of  woman  and  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  can  lake  no  offence,  are  to 
grow  up  under  a  higher  social  cultnre,  — 
Let  me  only  add,  9iat,  in  proportion  as 
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culture  spreads     among  a  people,  the 
dieapest  and    commonest  of  all  pleas- 
ores,  conversation,  increases  in  delight. 
This,  after  all,    is  the  great  amusement 
oilifc,  cheering  us  round  our  hearths, 
often  cheering    our    work,   stirring  our 
hearts  gently,    acting    on   us  like   the 
balmy  air  or  the  brig^ht  light  of  heaven, 
so  silently     and    continually,   that    we 
hardly  think     of     its    influence.      This 
source  of  happiness  is  too  often  lost  to 
men  of  all   classes  for  want  of  knowl- 
edge, mental  activity,  and  refinement  of 
feeling :  and  do  we  defraud  the  laborer 
of  his  pleasure  by  recommending  to  him 
improvements  "which  will  place  the  daily, 
hourly  blessings  of  conversation  withm 
his  reach  ? 

I  have  thus  considered  some  of  the 
common  objections  which  start  up  when 
the  culture  of  the  mass  of  men  is  in- 
sisted on  as  the  great  end  of  society. 
For  myself,  these  objections  seem  wor- 
%  little  notice.  The  doctrine  is  too 
shocking  to  need  refutation,  that  the 
great  majority  of  human  beings,  en- 
dowed as  they  are  with  rational  and 
immortal  powers,  are  placed  on  earth 
simply  to  toil  for  their  own  animal  sub- 
sistence, and  to  minister  to  the  luxury 
and  elevation  of  the  few.  It  is  mon- 
strous, it  approaches  impiety,  to  sup- 
pose that  God  has  placed  insuperable 
barriers  to  the  expansion  of  the  free, 
illimitable  soul.  True,  there  are  ob- 
structions in  the  way  of  improvement. 
But  in  this  country,  the  chief  obstruc- 
tions lie,  not  in  our  lot,  but  in  ourselves ; 
Dot  in  outward  hardships,  but  in  our 
worldly  and  sensual  propensities  ;  and 
one  proof  of  this  is,  that  a  true  self- 
culture  is  as  little  thought  of  on  ex- 
diange  as  in  the  workshop,  as  little 
among  the  prosperous  as  among  those 
of  narrower  conditions.  The  path  to 
perfection  is  difficult  to  men  in  every 
lot;  there  is  no  royal  road  for  rich  or 
poor.  But  difficulties  are  meant  to 
rouse,  not  discourage.  The  human 
spirit  is  to  grow  strong  by  conflict. 
And  how  much  has  it  already  over- 
come !  Under  what  burdens  of  oppres- 
sion has  it  made  its  way  for  ages ! 
^Tiat  mountains  of  difficulty  has  it 
cleared !  And  with  all  this  experience, 
siiall  we  say  that  the  progress  of  the 
°^s  of  men  is  to  be  despaired  of ;  that 
*e  chains  oi  bodily  necessity  are  too 
strong  and  ponderous  to  he  broken  by  I 


the  mind ;  that  servile,  unimproving 
drudgery  is  the  unalterable  condition 
of  the  multitude  of  the  human  race  ? 

I  conclude  with  recalling  to  you  the 
happiest  feature  of  our  age,  and  that  is, 
the  progress  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  intelligence,  self-respect,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  life.  What  a  contrast  does 
the  present  form  with  past  times  !  Not 
many  ages  ago,  the  nation  was  the 
property  of  one  man,  and  all  its  inter- 
ests were  staked  in  perpetual  games  of 
war,  for  no  end  but  to  build  up  his  fam- 
ily, or  to  bring  new  territories  under 
his  yoke.  Society  was  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  high-bom  and  the  vulgar, 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  great 
gulf,  as  impassable  as  that  between  the 
saved  and  the  lost.  The  people  had  no 
significance  as  individuals,  but  formed 
a  mass,  a  machine,  to  be  wielded  at 
pleasure  by  their  lords.  In  war,  which 
was  the  ^eat  sport  of  the  times,  those 
brave  knights,  of  whose  prowess  we 
hear,  cased  themselves  and  their  horses 
in  armor,  so  as  to  be  almost  invulner- 
able, whilst  the  common  people  on  foot 
were  left,  without  protection,-  to  be  hewn 
in  pieces  or  trampled  down  by  theii 
betters.  Who  that  compares  the  con 
dition  of  Europe  a  few  years  ago  with 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  but  must 
bless  God  for  the  change  ?  The  grand 
distinction  of  modern  times  is,  the 
emerging  of  the  people  from  brutal 
degradation,  the  gradual  recognition  of 
their  rights,  the  gradual  diffusion  among 
them  or  the  means  of  improvement  and 
happiness,  the  creation  of  a  new  power 
in  the  state,  —  the  power  of  the  people. 
And  it  is  worthy  remark,  that  this  rev- 
olution is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  re- 
ligion, which,  in  the  hands  of  the  crafty 
and  aspiring,  had  bowed  the  multitude 
to  the  dust,  but  which,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  began  to  fulfil  its  mission  of  free- 
dom. It  was  religion  which,  by  teach- 
ing men  their  near  relation  to  God, 
awakened  in  them  the  consciousness  of 
their  importance  as  individuals.  It  was 
the  struggle  for  religious  rights  which 
opened  men's  eyes  to  all  their  rights. 
It  was  resistance  to  religious  usurpation 
which  led  men  to  withstand  political 
oppression.  It  was  religious  discussion 
which  roused  the  minds  of  all  classes 
to  free  and  vigorous  thought.  It  was 
religion  which  armed  the  martyr  aivd 
patriot  in    England    against    aTbitT^LX-y 
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power,  which  braced  the  spirits  of  our 
lathers  against  the  perils  of  the  ocean 
and  wilderness,  and  sent  them  to  found 
here  the  freest  and  most  equal  state  on 

Let  us  thank  God  for  what  has  been 
gained.  But  let  us  not  think  every 
uiing  gained.  Let  the  people  feel  that 
they  have  only  started  in  the  race.  How 
much  remains  to  be  done  !  What  a 
vast  amount  of  ignorance,  intemperance, 
coarseness,  sensuality,  may  still  be  found 
in  our  community  !  What  a  vast  amount 
of  mind  is  palsied  and  lost  I  When  we 
think  that  every  house  might  be  cheered 
by  intelligence,  disinterestedness,  and 
refinement,  and  then  remember  in  how 
many  houses  the  higher  powers  and 
affections  of  human  nature  are  buried 
as  in  tombs,  what  a  darkness  gathers 
over  society !  And  how  few  of  us  are 
moved  by  this  moral  desolation  !  How 
jew  understand,  that  to  raise  the  de- 
pressed, by  a  wise  culture,  to  the  dig- 
nity of  men,  is  the  highest  end  of  the 
social  sUle  ?  Shame  on  us,  that  the 
worth  of  a  fellow- creature  is  so  tittle  fell, 

I  would  that  I  could  s|>eak  with  an 
awakening  voice  to  the  people  of  their 
wants,  their  privileges,  their  responsi- 
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bilities.  I  would  say  to  thetn,  Vou  can- 
not, without  guilt  and  disgrace,  stop 
where  vou  are.  The  past  and  the  pres- 
ent call  on  you  to  aavance.  Let  what 
you  have  gained  be  an  impulse  to  some- 
thing higher.  Your  nature  is  too  great 
to  be  crushed,  Vou  were  not  created 
what  you  are,  merely  to  toil,  eat,  drink. 
and  sleep,  like  the  inferior  animals.  IE 
you  will,  you  can  rise.  No  power  in 
society,  no  hardship  in  your  condition 
can  depress  you,  keep  you  down,  in 
knofrledge,  power,  virtue,  influence,  but 
by  your  own  consent.  Do  not  be  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  flatteries  which  you  hear, 
as  if  your  participation  in  the  national 
sovereignty  made  you  equal  to  the  no- 
blest of  your  race.  You  have  many 
and  great  deficiencies  to  be  remedied  ; 
and  the  remedy  lies,  not  in  the  ballot- 
box,  not  in  the  exercise  of  your  political 
powers,  but  in  the  faithful  education  of 
yourselves  and  your  children.  These 
IrutliB  you  have  often  heard  and  slept 
over.  Awake !  Resolve  earnestly  on 
Self-culture,  Make  yourselves  worthy 
of  vour  free  institutions,  and  strengthen 
ana  perpetuate  them  by  your  intelligence 
and  your  virtues. 
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Introductory  Remarks. 
The  following  lectures  were  prepared 
for  two  meetings  of  mechanics,  one  of 
them  consisting  of  apprentices,  the  other 
of  adults.  For  want  of  strength  they 
were  delivered  only  to  the  former, 
though,  in  preparing  them.  I  had  kept 
the  latter  also  in  view.  "  The  Mechanic 
Apprentices'  Librarj'  Association,"  at 
whose  request  the  lectures  are  pub- 
lished, is  an  institution  of  much  prom- 
ise, not  only  furnishing  a  considerable 
means  of  intellectual  improvement,  but 
increasing  the  self-respect  and  conduc- 
ing to  the  moral  safely  of  the  members. 
When  I  entered  on  this  task,  I 
thought  of  preparing  only  one  lecture 
of  the  asuai  lenjjth.  Hut  !  soon  found 
that  I  could  not  do  justice  to  my  views 


in  so  narrow  a  compass.  I  therefore 
determined  to  write  at  large,  and  to 
communicate  through  the  press  the  re- 
sults of  my  labor,  if  they  should  be 
thought  worthy  of  publication.  With 
this  purpose,  1  introduced  topics  which 
I  did  not  deliver,  and  which  I  thought 
might  be  usefully  presented  to  some 
who  might  not  hear  me.  I  make  this 
statement  to  prevent  the  objection,  that 
the  lectures  are  not,  in  all  things, 
adapted  to  those  to  whom  they  were 
delivered.  Whilst  written  chiefly  for  a 
class,  they  were  also  intended  lor  the 

As  the  same  general  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  these  lectures  aa  in  the 
"  Lecture  on  Self- Culture,"  published 
last  winter,    there  will,  of   course,  b: 
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in  them  that  coincidence  of 
Noughts  'whicli  alivays  takes  place  in 
the  writings  of  a  man  who  has  the  in- 
culcation of  certain  great  prirciples 
orach  at  heart.  Still,  the  point  of  view, 
the  mode  of  discussion,  and  the  choice 
of  topics,  differ  much  in  the  two  pro- 
ductions; so  that  my  state  of  mind 
would  be  given  very  imperfectly  were 
thejHYsent  lectures  withheld. 

This  is,  probably,  the  last  opportu- 
nity I  shall  have  for  communicating 
win  the  laboring  classes  through  the 
press.  1  nvay,  therefore,  be  allowed  to 
express  my  earnest  wishes  for  their 
happiness,  and  my  strong  hope  that 
they  will  justify  the  confidence  of  their 
friends,  and  ^vill  prove  by  their  example 
the  possibility  of  joining  with  labor  all 
the  improvements  whicn  do  honor  to 
oar  natiue.  —  W.  El.  C.    Boston,  Feb, 

wik,  1S40. 


-  Lecture  I. 

It  is  with  no  common  pleasure  that 
I  take  part  in  the  present  course  of  lect- 
ures. Such  a  course  is  a  sign  of  the 
times,  and  very  interesting  to  all  who 
ire  interested  in  the  progress  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  We  hear  much  of  the 
improvements  of  our  age.  The  won- 
ders achieved  by  machinery  are  the 
common  talk  of  every  circle ;  but  I 
confess  that,  to  me»  this  gathering  of 
mechanics'  apprentices,  whose  cnief 
bond  of  union  is  a  library,  and  who 
come  together  weekly  to  refresh  and 
improve  themselves  by  the  best  instruc- 
tion which  the  state  of  society  places 
within  their  reach,  is  more  encouraging 
than  all  the  miracles  of  the  machinist. 
In  this  meeting  I  see,  what  I  desire 
most  to  see.  that  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  comprehend  them- 
selves and  their  true  happiness,  that 
they  are  catching  glimpses  of  the  great 
work  and  vocation  of  human  bemgs, 
and  are  rising  to  their  true  place  in  the 
social  state.  The  present  meeting 
indicates  a  far  more  radical,  more  im- 
portant change  in  the  world  than  the 
steam-engine,  or  the  navigation  of  the 
AtlMtic  m  a  fortnight.  That  members 
of  the  laboring  class,  at  the  close  of 
1  day's  work,  should  assemble  in  such 
a  hall  as  this,  to  hear  lectures  on  sci- 
o»ce,  history,  ethics,  and  the  most  stir- 
^  topics  of  the  d^y,  from  men  whose  ' 


education  is  thought  to  fit  them  for  the 
highest  offices,  is  a  proof  of  a  social 
revolution  to  which  no  bounds  can  be 
set,  and  from  which  too  much  cannot 
be  hoped.  I  see  in  it  a  repeal  of  the 
sentence  of  degradation  passed  by  ages 
on  the  mass  of  mankind.  I  see  in  it 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  in  which  it  will 
be  understood  that  the  first  object  of 
society  is  to  give  incitements  and  means 
of  proCTess  to  all  its  members.  I  see 
in  it  the  sign  of  the  approaching  tri- 
umph of  men's  spiritual  over  their  out- 
ward and  material  interests.  In  the 
hunger  and  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
for  refined  pleasures  which  this  course 
of  lectures  indicates  in  those  who  labor, 
rl  see  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  weighed  down  by  toils  for 
animal  life  and  by  the  appetite  for  ani- 
mal indulgences.  I  do  attach  great  im- 
portance to  this  meeting,  not  for  its 
own  sake  or  its  immediate  benefits,  but 
as  a  token  and  pledge  of  a  new  impulse 
given  to  society  through  all  its  condi- 
tions. On  this  account,  I  take  more 
pleasure  in  speaking  here  than  I  should 
feel  in  being  summoned  to  pronounce 
a  show -oration  before  all  the  kings  and 
nobles  on  earth.  In  truth,  it  is  time  to 
have  done  with  shows.  The  age  is  too 
stirring,  we  are  pressed  on  by  too  sol- 
emn interests,  to  be  justified  in  making 
speeches  for  self-display  or  mere  amuse- 
ment. He  who  cannot  say  something 
in  sympathy  with,  or  in  aid  of,  the  great 
movements  of  humanity,  might  as  well 
hold  his  peace. 

With  these  feelings  and  convictions, 
I  am  naturally,  almost  necessarily,  led 
to  address  you  on  a  topic  which  must 
insure  the  attention  of  such  an  audi- 
ence ;  namely,  the  elevation  of  that 
portion  of  the  community  who  subsist 
by  the  labor  of  the  hands.  This  work, 
I  have  said,  is  going  on.  I  may  add, 
that  it  is  advancing  nowhere  so  rapidly 
as  in  this  city.  I  do  not  believe  that, 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  spirit  of 
improvement  has  anywhere  seized  so 
strongly  on  those  who  live  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow  as  among  ourselves.  Here 
it  is  nothing  rare  to  meet  the  union  of 
intellectual  culture  and  self-respect  with 
hard  work.  Here  the  prejudice  against 
labor  as  degrading  has  very  much  given 
way.  This,  then,  is  the  place  where 
the  subject  which  I  have  proposed 
should  be   discussed.     We    ougVvX  Xo 
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consider  in  what  the  true  elevation  of 
the  laboring  portion  consists,  how  far 
it  is  practicable,  and  how  it  may  be 
helped  onward.  The  subject,  I  am 
aware,  is  surrounded  with  much  preju- 
dice and  error.  Great  principles  need 
to  be  brought  out,  and  their  applicalion 
plainly  stated.  There  are  serious  ob- 
jections to  be  met,  fears  to  be  disarmed, 
and  rash  hopes  to  be  crushed.  I  do 
not  profess  to  have  mastered  the  topic. 
But  I  can  claim  one  merit,  that  of  com- 
ing to  the  discussion  with  a  feeling  of 
its  importance,  and  with  a  deep  Inter 
in  the  class  of  people  whom  it  concer 
I  trust  that  this  expression  of  inter 
will  not  be  set  down  as  mere  words,  or 
as  meant  to  answer  any  selfish  purpose. 
A  politician  who  professes  attachment 
to  the  people  is  suspected  lo  love  them 
for  their  votes.  But  a  man  who  neither 
seeks  nor  would  accept  any  place  within 
their  ^ft  may  hope  to  be  listened  to 
as  their  friend.  As  a  friend,  I  would 
speak  plainly,  I  cannot  flatter.  I  see 
defects  in  the  laboring  classes.  1  think 
that,  as  yet,  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  made  little  progress  ;  that  the 
prejudices  and  passions,  the  sensuality 
and  selfishness  of  multitudes  among 
them,  are  formidable  barriers  to  im- 
provement ;  that  multitudes  have  not 
waked  as  yet  to  a  dim  conception  of 
the  end  for  which  they  are  to  struggle. 
My  hopes  do  not  blind  me  to  what  ex- 
ists -.  and  with  this  clear  sense  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  multitude  of  men, 
I  cannot,  without  guilt,  minister  to  their 
vanity.  Not  that  they  alone  are  to  be 
charged  with  deficiencies.     Look  where 


T  would  do  good  ought  to  speak  the 
truth  of  all,  only  remembering  that  he 
is  to  speak  with  sympathy,  and  with  a 
consciousness  of  nis  own  fallibleness 
and  infirmity. 

In  giving  my  views  of  the  elevation  of 
the  laboring  multitude,  I  wish  that  it 
may  be  understood  that  I  shall  often 
speak  prospectively,  or  of  changes  and 
Improvements  which  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected immediately,  or  soon  ;  and  this  1 
aay,  that  1  may  not  be  set  down  as  a 
dreamer,  expecting  to  regenerate  the 
world  in  a  day,  I  fear,  however,  that 
this  explanation  will  not  shield  me  from 
t/r/s  and  }ike  reproaches  There  are  men 
rrAti  in  t/iefyceoi  all  history,  ot  the  gteaX 
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changes  wrought  in  men's  condition,  and 

of  the  new  principles  which  are  now 
acting  on  society,  maintain  that  the 
future  is  to  be  a  copy  of  the  past,  and 
probably  a  faded  rather  than  bright  copy. 
From  such  I  differ,  and  did  1  not  diner 
1  would  not  stand  here.  Did  I  expect 
nothing  better  from  human  nature  than 
I  see,  Ishould  have  no  heart  for  the  pres- 
ent effort,  poor  as  it  may  be,  I  see  the 
signs  of  a  better  futurity,  and  especially 
signs  that  the  large  class  by  whose  toil 
we  all  live  are  rising  from  the  dust ;  and 
this  faith  is  my  only  motive  to  what  1 
now  offer. 

The  elevation  of  the  laboring  portion 
of  society  :  this  is  our  subject.  I  shall 
first  consider  in  what  this  consists.  I 
shall  then  consider  some  objections  to 
its  practicableness,  and  to  this  point  shall 
devote  no  small  part  of  the  discussion ; 
and  shall  close  the  subject  with  giving 
some  grounds  of  my  faith  and  hope  in  re- 
gard to  the  most  numerous  class  of  our 
fellow- beings.  * 

I.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
elevation  of  the  laboring  class  ?  Inis  is 
our  first  topic.  To  prevent  misappre- 
hension, 1  will  begin  with  stating  what  is 
not  meant  by  it,  in  what  it  does  not  con- 
sist, —  I  say,  then,  that  by  the  elevation 
of  the  laborer,  1  do  not  understand  that 
he  is  to  be  raised  above  the  need  of  labor, 
I  do  not  expect  a  scries  of  improvements, 
by  which  he  is  to  be  released  from  his 
daily  work.  Still  more,  I  have  no  desire 
to  dismiss  him  from  his  workshop  and 
farm,  to  take  the  spade  and  axe  from  his 
hand,  and  to  make  nis  life  a  long  holiday. 
1  have  faith  in  labor,  and  1  see  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  placing  us  in  a  world 
where  labor  alone  can  keep  us  alive.  I 
would  not  change,  if  I  could,  our  sub- 

C'  ;ction  lo  physical  laws,  our  exposure  to 
unger  and  cold,  and  the  necessity  of 
constant  conflicts  with  the  material  world. 
1  would  not,  if  1  could,  so  temper  the 
elements,  that  they  should  infuse  into  us 
only  grateful  sensations,  that  they  should 
maKe  vegetation  so  exuberant  as  to  an- 
ticipate every  want,  and  the  minerals  so 
ductile  as  to  offer  no  resistance  to  our 
strength  and  skill.  Such  a  world  would 
make  a  contemptible  race.  Man  owes 
his  ^wlh,  his  energy,  chiefly  to  that 
striving  of  the  will,  that  conflict  with 
difficulty,  which  we  call  effort  Easy, 
pleasant  work  does  not  make  robust 
nunds,  does  not  give  men  a  conscious- 
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ness  of  their  povrers ,  does  not  train  them 
to  endurance,  to  perseverance,  to  steadv 
force  of  will,  that  force  without  which  all 
other  acquisitions  avail  nothing.     Man- 
ual labor  is  a  school  in  which  men  are 
placed  to  get  energy  of  purpose  and  char- 
acter,—a  vastly  more  important  endow- 
loent  than  all    the   learning  of  all  other 
schools.    They  are  placed,  indeed,  under 
hard  masters,    physical   sufferings  and 
wants,  the  po\«rer  of  fearful  elements,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  all  human  things;  but 
these  stem    teachers  do  a  work  which 
DO  compassionate,  indulgent  friend  could 
do  for  us ;  and  true   wisdom  will  bless 
Providence  for  their  sharp  ministry.     I 
have  great  faith  in  hard  work.     The  ma- 
terial world  does  much  for  the  mind  by 
its  beauty  and  order  ;  but  it  does  more 
for  our  minds  by  the  pains  it  inflicts ;  by 
its  obstinate  resistance,  whicb  nothing 
but  patient  toil  can  overcome ;  by  its  vast 
forces,  which    nothing  but  unremitting 
skill  and  effort  can  turn  to  our  use  ;  by 
its  perils,  which  demand  continual  vigil- 
ance ;  and  by  its  tendencies  to  decay.    I 
believe  that  difficulties  are  more  impor- 
tant to  the  human  mind  than  what  we 
call  assistances.  Work  we  all  must,  if  we 
mean  to  bring  out  and  perfect  our  nat- 
ure.   Even  if  we  do  not  work  with  the 
hands,  we  must  undergo  equivalent  toil 
in  some  other  direction.     No  business  or 
study  which  does  not  present  obstacles, 
tasking  to  the  full  the  intellect  and  the 
will,  is  worthy  of  a  man.     In  science,  he 
who  does  not  grapple  with  hard  ques- 
tions, who  does  not  concentrate  his  whole 
intellect  in  vigorous  attention,  who  does 
not  aim  to  penetrate  what  at  first  repels 
him.  will  never  attain  to  mental  force. 
The  uses  of  toil  reach  beyond  the  pres- 
ent  world.      The    capacity    of   steady, 
earnest  labor  is,  I  apprehend,  one  of  our 
great  preparations  for  another  state  of 
being.     When  I  see  the  vast  amount  of 
toil  required  of  men,  1  feel  that  it  must 
have    important    connection   with   their 
future  existence  ;  and  that  he  who  has 
met  this  discipline  manfully  has  laid  one 
essential  foundation  of  improvement,  ex- 
ertion, and  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come.    You  will  here  see  that  to  me  labor 
has  great  dignity.      It  is  not  merely  the 
gi"and  instrument  by  which  the  earth  is 
overspread  with  fruitfulness  and  beauty, 
and   the    ocean    subdued,   and    matter 
nought  into  innumerable  forms  for  com- 
fort and  ornament     It  has  a  far  higher 


function,  which  is  to  give  force  to  the 
will,  efficiency,  courage,  the  capacity  of 
endurance,  and  of  persevering  devotion 
to  far-reaching  plans.  Alas,  for  the  man 
who  has  not  Teamed  to  work  !  He  is  a 
poor  creature.  He  does  not  know  him- 
self. He  depends  on  others,  with  no 
capacity  of  making  returns  for  the  sup- 
port they  give ;  and  let  him  not  fancy 
that  he  has  a  monopoly  of  enjoyment. 
Ease,  rest,  owes  its  cieliciousness  to  toil ; 
and  no  toil  is  so  burdensome  as  the  rest 
of  him  who  has  nothing  to  task  and 
quicken  his  powers. 

I  do  not,  then,  desire  to  release  the 
laborer  from  toil.  This  is  not  the  ele- 
vation to  be  sought  for  him.  Manual 
labor  is  a  great  good  ;  but,  in  so  saying, 
I  must  be  understood  to  speak  of  labor 
in  its  just  proportions.  In  excess  it 
does  great  harm.  It  is  not  a  good, 
when  made  the  sole  work  of  life.  It 
must  be  joined  with  higher  means  of 
improvement,  or  it  degrades  instead  of 
exalting.  Man  has  a  various  nature, 
which  requires  a  variety  of  occupation 
and  discipline  for  its  growth.  Study, 
meditation,  society,  and  relaxation 
should  be  mixed  up  with  his  physical 
toils.  He  has  intellect,  heart,  imagina- 
tion, taste,  as  well  as  bones  and  mus- 
cles ;  and  he  is  grievously  wronged 
when  compelled  to  exclusive  drudgery 
for  bodily  subsistence.  Life  should  be 
an  alternation  of  employments,  so  di- 
versified as  to  call  the  whole  man  into 
action.  Unhappily  our  present  civiliza- 
tion is  far  from  realizing  this  idea.  It 
tends  to  increase  the  amount  of  manual 
toil,  at  the  very  time  that  it  renders  this 
toil  less  favorable  to  the  culture  of  the 
mind.  The  division  of  labor,  which 
distinguishes  civilized  from  savage  life, 
and  to  which  we  owe  chiefly  the  per- 
fection of  the  arts,  tends  to  dwarf  the 
intellectual  powers,  by  confining  the 
activity  oi  the  individual  to  a  narrow 
range,  to  a  few  details,  perhaps  to  the 
heading  of  pins,  the  pointing  of  nails, 
or  the  tying  together  of  broken  strings  ; 
so  that  while  the  savage  has  his  facul- 
ties sharpened  by  various  occupations, 
and  by  exposure  to  various  perils,  the 
civilized  man  treads  a  monotonous,  stu- 
pefying round  of  unthinking  toil.  This 
cannot,  must  not,  always  be.  V'ariety 
of  action,  corresponding  to  the  variety 
of  human  powers,  and  fitted  to  develop 
aii,  is  thQ  most  important  e^eia^ivX.  oi 
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human  civilization.  It  should  be  the 
aim  of  [>hilaathropists.  In  proportion 
as  Christianity  shsJl  spread  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  there  will  and  must  be  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  toils  and 
means  of  improvement.  That  system 
of  labor  which  saps  the  health,  and 
shortens  life,  and  famishes  intellect, 
needs,  and  must  receive,  great  modifica- 
tion. Still,  labor  in  due  proportion  is 
an  important  part  of  our  present  lot. 
It  is  the  condition  of  all  outward  com- 
forts and  improvements,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  it  conspires  with  higher 
means  and  influences  in  ministering  to 
the  vigor  and  growth  of  the  soul.  Let 
us  not  tight  against  it.  We  need  this 
admonition,  because  at  the  present  mo- 
ment [here  is  a  general  disposition  to 
shuD  labor  ;  and  this  ought  to  be  re- 
^rded  as  a  bad  sign  of  our  times. 
The  city  is  thronged  with  adventurers 
from  the  country,  and  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions are  overstocked,  in  the  hope 
of  escaping  Ihe  primeval  sentence  of 
living  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  ;  and 
to  this  crowding  of  men  into  trade  we 
owe  not  only  the  neglect  of  agriculture, 
but,  what  is  far  worse,  the  demoraliia- 
tion  of  the  community.  It  generates  ex- 
cessive competition,  which  of  necessity 
generates  fraud.  Trade  is  turned  to 
gambling  ;  and  a  spirit  of  mad  specula- 
tion exposes  public  and  private  interests 
to  a  disastrous  instability.  It  is,  then, 
no  part  of  the  philanthropv  which  would 
elevate  the  laboring  body,  to  exempt 
them  from  manual  toil.  In  truth,  a 
wise  philanthropy  would,  if  possible, 
persuade  all  men  of  all  conditions  to 
mix  up  a  measure  of  this  toil  with  iheir 
other  pursuits.  The  body  as  well  as 
the  mind  needs  vigorous  exertion,  and 
even  the  studious  would  be  happier 
were  Ihey  trained  to  labor  as  well  as 
thought.  Let  us  learn  to  regard  manual 
toil  as  the  true  discipline  of  a  man. 
Not  a  few  of  the  wisest,  grandest  spir- 
its have  toiled  at  the  work-bench  and 
the  plough. 

I  have  said  that,  by  the  elevation  of 
the  laboring  mass,  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  are  to  be  released  from  labor.  1 
add,  in  the  next  place,  tliat  this  eleva- 
tion is  not  to  be  gained  by  efforts  to 
force  themselves  into  what  are  called 
the  upper  ranks  of  society.  1  wish 
Ihcm  to  rise,  but  I  have  no  desire  to 
tfans/orm   them  into  gentlemea   or   la- 


dies, according  to  the  common  accep- 
tation oi  these  terms.  I  desire  for 
them  not  an  outward  and  showy,  but 
an  inward  and  real  change  ;  not  (o  give 
them  new  titles  and  an  artificial  rank, 
but  substantial  improvements  and  real 
claims  to  respect.  I  have  no  wish  to 
dress  them  from  a  Parisian  tailor's  shop, 
or  to  leach  them  manners  from  a  danc- 
ing-school. I  have  no  desire  to  see 
them,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  doff  their 
working  dress,  that  they  may  play  a 
part  in  richly  attired  circles.  I  have  no 
desire  that  they  should  be  admitted  to 
luxurious  feasts,  or  should  get  a  taste 
for  gorgeous  upholstery.  There  Is 
nothing  cruel  in  the  necessity  which 
sentences  Ihe  multitude  of  men  to  eat, 
dress,  and  lodge  plainly  and  simply, 
especially  where  the  sentence  is  exe- 
cuted so  mildly  as  in  this  country.  In 
this  country,  where  the  demand  for 
labor  is  seldom  interrupted,  and  the 
openings  for  enterprise  ar;  numerous 
beyontf  precedent,  the  laboring  class, 
with  few  exceptions,  may  well  be  sat- 
isfied with  their  accommodations.  Very 
many  of  them  need  nothing  but  a  higher 
taste  for  beauty,  order,  and  neatness,  to 
give  an  air  of  refinement  and  grace  as 
well  as  comfort  to  their  establishments. 
In  this  country,  the  mass  of  laborers 
have  their  share  of  outward  good. 
Their  food,  abundant  and  healthful, 
seasoned  with  the  appetite  which  labor 
gives,  is,  on  the  whole,  sweeter  as 
well  as  healthier  than  the  elaborate 
luxuries  of  the  prosperous ;  and  their 
sleep  is  sounder  and  more  refreshing 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  less  em- 
ployed. Were  it  a  possible  thin^.  I 
should  be  sorrj'  to  see  them  turned  into 
men  and  women  of  fashion.  Fashion 
a  poor  vocation.  Its  creed,  that  idle- 
:ss  is  a  privilege,  and  work  a  dis^ce, 
._  among  the  deadliest  errors.  Without 
depth  of  thought,  or  earnestness  of  feel- 
ing, or  strength  of  purpose,  living  an 
unreal  life,  sacrificing  substance  to 
show,  substituting  the  uctitious  for  the 
natural,  mistaking  a  crowd  for  society, 
finding  its  chief  pleasure  in  ridicule, 
and  exhausting  its  ingenuity  in  expedi- 
ents for  killing  time,  fashion  is  among 
the  last  influences  under  which  a  human 
being,  who  respects  himself  or  who 
comprehends  the  great  end  of  life, 
would  desire  to  be  placed.  I  use 
strong  language,  because  1  would  com- 
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bat  the  disposition,  too  common  in  the 
Isdnring  mass,  to  regard  what  is  called 
the  upper   class   ivitn  envy  or  admira- 
tion.   This  disposition  manifests  itself 
among  them    in    various  forms.    Thus, 
then  one  of  their  number  prospers,  he 
is  apt  to  forget    his   old  acquaintance, 
and  to  work    his   way,  if  possible,  into 
a  more  fashionable  caste.    As  far,  in- 
deed, as  he    extends  his  acquaintance 
among  the  intelligent,  refined,  generous, 
and  truly  honorable,   he  makes  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  of  his  condition ; 
but  if,  as  is   too  often  the  case,  he  is 
admitted  by  way  of  favor  into  a  circle 
which  has  few  claims  beyond  those  of 
ereater  luxury    and    show,  and  which 
bestows  on   him   a  patronizing,  conde- 
scending   notice,    in    exchange  for  his 
old,  honorable     influence    among    his 
original   associates,  he  does  any  thin^ 
but  rise.     Such   is  not  the  elevation  I 
desire  for  the  laborer.     I  do  not  desire 
him  to  struggle  into  another  rank.     Let 
him  not  be   a   servile  copyist  of  other 
classes,    but    aim   at   something  higher 
than  has  yet  been  realized  in  any  hoKy  of 
men.      Let   him  not  associate  the  idea 
of  dignity  or  hpnor  with  certain  modes 
of  living,   or    certain   outward   connec- 
tioas.     1  would  have  every  man  stand 
on  his  own  ground,  and  take  his  place 
among  men  according  to  personal  en- 
dowments and  worth,  and  not  according 
to  outward   appendages  ;   and  I  would 
have  ever^'  member  of  the  community 
furnished  with  such  means  of  improve- 
ment, that,    if    faithful  to  himself,    he 
may  need  no    outward    appendage    to 
attract  the  respect  of  all  around  him. 

1  have  said,  that  the  people  are  not  to 
be  elevated  by  escaping  labor,  or  by 
pressing  into  a  different  rank.  Once 
more,  I  do  not  mean  by  the  elevation  of 
the  people,  that  they  should  become  self- 
important  politicians  ;  that,  as  individ- 
uals or  a  class,  they  should  seize  on 
[wlitical  power :  that  by  uniting  their 
TOtes  they  should  triumph  over  the  more 
prosperous  :  or  that  they  should  succeed 
in  bendiuj^  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment to  their  particular  interests.  An 
individual  is  not  elevated  by  figuring  in 
public  affairs,  or  even  by  getting  mto 
office.  He  needs  previous  elevation  to 
save  him  from  disgrace  in  his  public  re- 
lations. To  govern  one's  self,  not  others, 
is  true  glory.  To  serve  through  love, 
"wt  to  rule,  IS  Christian  ^eatoess.    Office  / 


is  not  dignity.    The  lowest  men,  because 
most  faithless  in  principle,  most  servile 
to  opinion,  are  to  be  found  in  office.     I 
am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  the  truth  should 
be  spoken,  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
political  action  in  this  country  does  little 
to  lift  up  any  who  are  concerned  in  it. 
It  stands  in  opposition  to  a  high  morality. 
Politics,  indeed,  regarded  as  the  stuoy 
and  pursuit  of  the  true,  enduring  good 
of  a  community,  as  the  application  of 
great  unchangeable  principles  to  public 
affairs,  is  a  noble  spnere  of  thought  and 
action ;  but  politics,  in  its  common  sense, 
or  considered  as  the  invention  of  tem- 
porary shifts,  as  the  playing  of  a  subtile 
game,  as  the  tactics  of  party  for  gaining 
power  and  the  spoils  of  office,  and  for 
elevating  one  set  of  men  above  another, 
is  a  paltry  and  debasing  concern.     The 
laboring  class  are  sometimes  stimulated 
to  seek  power  as  a  class,  and  this  it  is 
thought  will  raise  them.     But  no  class, 
as  such,  should  bear  rule  among  us.    All 
conditions  of  society  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  government,  and  alike  pro- 
tected by  it ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  ex- 
pected but  disgrace  to  the  individual  and 
the   country  from   the   success   of  any 
class  in  grasping  at  a  monopoly  of  politi- 
cal power.     1  would  by  no  means  dis- 
courage the  attention  of  the  people  to 
politics.     They  ought  to  study  in  earnest 
the  interests  of  the  country,  the  princi- 
ples of  our  institutions,  the  tendencies 
of  public  measures.    But  the  unhappiness 
is,  they  do  not  study ;  and,  until  they  do, 
they  cannot  rise  by  political  action.     A 
great  amount  of  time,  which,  if  well  used, 
would  form  an  enlightened  population, 
is  now  wasted  on  newspapers  and  con- 
versations, which  inflame  the  passions, 
which  unscrupulously  distort  the  truth, 
which  denounce  moral  independence  as 
treachery  to  one's  party,  which  agitate 
the  country  for  no  higher  end  than  a 
triumph  over  opponents  :  and  thus  mul- 
titudes are  degraded  into  men-worship- 
pers or  men-haters,  into  the  dupes  of  the 
ambitious,  or  the  slaves  of  a  faction.    To 
rise,  the  people  must  substitute  reflection 
for  passion.     There  is  no  other  way.    By 
these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to  charge 
on  the  laboring  class  all  the  passionate- 
ness  of  the  country.     All  classes  partake 
of  the  madness,  and  all  are  debased  l)y  it. 
The  fiery  spirits  are  not  confined  to  one 
portion   of  the  community.     The  men, 
whose  ravin js  resound  through  l\\e  \\2l\\s 
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of  Congress,  and  are  then  circulated 
through  the  country  u  eloquence,  are 
not  taken  from  among  those  who  toil. 
Party  prejudices  break  out  as  fiercely  on 
the  exchange,  and  even  in  the  saloon,  as 
in  the  workshop.  The  disease  has  spread 
everywhere.  Yet  it  does  not  dishearten 
me,  for  1  see  that  it  admits  of  mitigation, 
if  not  of  cure.  I  trust  thai  these  lectures, 
and  other  sources  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment now  opening  to  the  public,  will 
abate  the  fever  of  political  excitement, 
by  giving  belter  occupation  to  the  mind. 
Much,  too,  may  be  hoped  from  the 
growing  self-respect  of  the  people,  which 
will  make  them  shrink  indignantly  from 
the  disgrace  of  being  used  as  blinded 
partisans  and  unreflecting  tools.  Much 
also  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  discovery, 
which  must  sooner  or  later  be  made,  that 
the  importance  of  government  is  enor- 
mously overrated,  that  it  does  not  de- 
all  this  stir,  that  there  are  vastly 


more  effectual  means  of  human 
ness.  PoliticalinstitutioQsareto 
and  less  deified,  and  to  shrink 


hapi 


f  government  pre- 
vails, the  present  frenzy  of  political  ex- 
citement will  be  discovered  and  put  to 

I  have  now  said  what  1  do  not  mean  by 
the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes.  It 
is  not  an  outward  change  of  condition.  It 
is  not  release  from  labor.  It  is  not  strug- 
gling for  another  rank.  It  is  not  polit- 
ical power.  I  understand  something 
deeper.  I  know  but  one  elevation  of  a 
human  being,  and  that  is  elevation  of 
soul.  Without  this,  it  matters  nothing 
where  a  man  stands  or  what  he  pos- 
sesses :  and  with  it,  he  towers,  he  is  one 
of  God's  nobility,  no  matter  what  place 
be  holds  in  the  social  scale.  There  is 
but  one  elevation  for  a  laborer,  and  for 
all  other  men.  There  are  not  different 
kinds  of  dignity  for  different  orders  of 
men,  but  one  and  the  same  to  all.  The 
only  elevation  of  a  human  being  consists 
in  the  exercise,  growth,  energy  of  the 
higher  principles  and  powers  of  his  soul. 
A  bird  may  be  shot  upward  to  the  skies 
by  a  foreign  force  ;  but  it  rises,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  only  when  it 
spreads  its  own  wings  and  soars  by  its 
own  living  power.  So  a  man  may  be 
thrust  upward  into  a  conspicuous  place 
by  outward  accidents ;  but  he  rises,  only 
•a  so  far  as  he  exerts  himseli,  and  ex- 


pands his  best  faculties,  and  ascends  by 
a  free  effort  to  a  nobler  region  of  though' 
and  action.  Such  is  the  elevation  I  de- 
sire for  the  laborer,  and  1  desire  no  other. 
This  elevation  is  indeed  to  be  aided  by 
an  improvement  of  his  outward  condi- 
tion, and  in  turn  it  greatly  improves  his 
outward  lot ;  and  thus  connected,  out- 
ward good  is  real  and  great ;  but  sup- 
posing it  to  exist  in  separation  from 
mward  growth  and  life,  it  would  be 
nothing  worth,  nor  would  I  raise  a  finger 
to  promote  it. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  such  eleva- 
tion as  I  have  spoken  of  is  not  and  can- 
not be  within  the  reach  of  the  laboring 
multitude,  and  of  consequence  they 
ought  not  to  be  tantalized  with  dreams 
of  its  attainment.  It  will  be  said,  that 
the  principal  part  of  men  are  plainly  de- 
signed to  work  on  matter  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  material  and  corporeal  good,  and 
that,  in  such,  the  spirit  is  of  necessity 
too  wedded  to  matter  to  rise  above  it. 
This  objection  will  be  considered  by  and 
by ;  but  I  would  just  observe,  in  passing, 
that  the  objector  must  have  studied  very 
carelessly  the  material  world,  if  he  sup- 
pose that  it  is  meant  to  be  the  grave  of 
the  minds  of  most  of  those  who  occupy 
it.  Matter  was  made  for  spirit,  body  for 
mind.  The  mind,  the  spirit,  Is  the  end 
of  this  living  organization  of  flesh  and 
bones,  of  nerves  and  muscles  ;  and  the 
end  of  this  vast  system  of  sea  and  land, 
and  air  and  skies.  This  unbounded 
creation  of  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars, 
and  clouds,  and  seasons,  was  not  or- 
dained merely  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
body,  but  tirst  and  supremely  to  awaken, 
nourish,  and  expand  the  soul,  to  be  the 
school  of  the  intellect,  the  nurse  of 
thought  and  imagination,  the  field  for 
the  active  powers,  a  revelation  of  the 
Creator,  and  a  bond  of  social  union.  We 
were  placed  in  the  material  creation,  not 
to  be  its  slaves,  but  to  master  it,  and  to 
make  it  a  minister  to  our  highest  powers. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  much  the 
material  world  does  for  the  mind.  Most 
of  the  sciences,  arts,  professions,  and 
occupations  of  life,  grow  out  of  our  con- 
nection with  matter.  The  natural  phi- 
losopher, the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the 
artist,  and  the  legislator,  find  the  objects 
or  occasions  of  their  researches  in  mat- 
ter. The  poet  borrows  his  beautiful  im- 
agery from  matter.  The  sculptor  and 
painter  express  their  noble  ronceptions 
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through  matter.       Material  wants  rouse 
the  world    to     activity.      The   material 
organs  of  sense,  especially  the  eye,  wake 
op  infinite  thoughts  in  the  mind.     To 
maintain,  then,  t&at  the  mass  of  men  are 
and  must  be  so  immersed  in  matter,  that 
their  souls  cannot  rise,  is  to  contradict 
the  great  end  of   their  connection  with 
matter.    1  maintain  that  the  philosophy 
which  does    not    see,   in  the  laws  and 
phenomena  of  outward  nature,  the  means 
of  awakening  mind,  is  lamentably  short- 
sighted;  and    that    a   state   of   society 
which  leaves   the    mass   of  men  to  be 
crushed  and  famished  in  soul  by  exces- 
sive toils  on  matter  is  at  war  with  God's 
desi^.  and  turns  into  means  of  bondage 
what  was  meant  to  free  and  expand. the 
sooL 

Elevation  of  soul,  this  is  to  be  desired 
for  the  laborer  as  for  every  human  being ; 
and  what  does  this  mean  ?    The  phrase, 
1  am  aware,  is  va^e,  and  often  serves 
for  mere  declamation.     Let  me  strive  to 
convey  some  precise  ideas  of  it ;  and  in 
doing  this,  I  can  use  no  language  which 
will  save  the  hearer  from  the  necessity  of 
thoujcht.     The  subject  is  a  spiritual  one. 
It  carries  us  into  the  depths  of  our  own 
nature,  and   1   can  say  nothing  about  it 
worth  saying,  without  tasking  your  pow- 
ers of  attention,  without  demanding  some 
mental  toil.     1  know  that  these  lectures 
are  meant  for  entertainment  rather  than 
mental  labor:  but,  as  I  have  told  you,  I 
have  great  faith  in  labor,  and  I  feel  that 
1  cannot  be  more  useful  than  in  exciting 
the  hearer  to  some  vigorous  action  of 
mind. 

£le\'ation  of  soul,  in  what  does  this 
consist?  Without  aiming  at  philoso- 
1  phical  exactness.  I  shall  convey  a  suffi- 
ciently precise  idea  of  it,  by  saying  that 
I  h  consists,  first,  in  force  of  thought 
exerted  for  the  acquisition  of  truth  ; 
secondly,  in  force  of  pure  and  generous 
tfcling;  thirdly,  in  force  of  moral  pur- 
?«€.  Each  of  these  topics  needs  a  lect- 
ure for  its  development.  I  must  confine 
ayself  to  the  first ;  from  which,  however, 
you  may  learn  in  a  measure  my  views  of 
ihe  other  two.  —  Before  entering  on  this 
'Opic.  let  me  offer  one  preliminar}'  re- 
l^rk.  To  every  man  who  would  rise  in 
jii^nity  as  a  man,  be  he  rich  or  poor, 
'Pwrant  or  instructed,  there  is  one  es- 
*tntial  condition,  one  effort,  one  purpose, 
without  which  not  a  step  can  be  taken. 
He  must  resolutely  'pi\aj>ose  and  labor  to 


free  himself  from  whatever  he  knows  to 
be  wrong  in  his  motives  and  life.  He 
who  habitually  allows  himself  in  any 
known  crime  or  wrong-doing,  effectually 
bars  his  progress  towards  a  higher  in- 
tellectual and  moral  life.  On  this  point 
every  man  should  deal  honestly  with 
himself.  If  he  will  not  listen  to  his  con- 
science, rebuking  him  for  violations  of 
plain  duty,  let  him  not  dream  of  self- 
elevation.  The  foundation  is  wanting. 
He  will  build,  if  at  all,  in  sand. 

I  now  proceed  to  my  main  subject.  I 
have  said  that  the  elevation  of  a  man  is 
to  be  sought,  or  rather  consists,  first, 
in  force  of  thought  exerted  for  the  ac' 
quisition  of  truth  ;  and  to  this  I  ask  your 
serious  attention.  Thought,  thought,  is 
the  fundamental  distinction  of  mind,  and 
the  great  work  of  life.  All  that  a  man 
does  outwardly  is  but  the  expression  and 
completion  of  his  inward  thought.  To 
work  effectually,  he  must  think  clearly. 
To  act  nobly,  he  must  think  nobly.  In- 
tellectual force  is  a  principal  element  of 
the  soul's  life,  and  should  be  proposed 
by  every  man  as  a  principal  end  of  his 
being.  It  is  common  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  intellect  and  the  conscience, 
between  the  power  of  thought  and  virtue, 
and  to  say  that  virtuous  action  is  worth 
more  than  strong  thinking.  But  we  mu- 
tilate our  nature  by  thus  drawing  lines 
between  actions  or  energies  of  the  soul, 
which  are  intimately,  indissolubly  bound 
together.  The  head  and  the  heart  are 
not  more  vitally  connected  than  thought 
and  virtue.  Does  not  conscience  include, 
as  a  part  of  itself,  the  noblest  action  of 
the  intellect  or  reason  }  Do  we  not  de- 
grade it  by  making  it  a  mere  feeling  .'*  Is 
It  not  something  more  ?  Is  it  not  a  wise 
discernment  of  the  right,  the  holy,  the 
good  ?  Take  away  thought  from  virtue, 
and  what  remains  worthy  of  a  man  }  Is 
not  high  virtue  more  than  blind  instinct .'' 
Is  it  not  founded  on.  and  does  it  not  in- 
clude clear,  bright  perceptions  of  what  is 
lovely  and  grand  in  character  and  action  t 
Without  power  of  thought,  what  we  call 
conscientiousness,  or  a  desire  to  do  right, 
shoots  out  into  illusion,  exaggeration, 
pernicious  excess.  The  most  cruel  deeds 
on  earth  have  been  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  conscience.  Men  have  hated 
and  murdered  one  another  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  The  worst  frauds  have  taken 
the  name  of  pious.  Thought,  iutclU- 
gence,  is  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  no 
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man  is  rising  but  in  proportion  as  he  is 
learning  to  think  clearly  and  forcibly,  or 
directing  the  energy  of  his  mind  to  the 
acquisition  of  trutn.  Every  man,  in 
whatsoever  condition,  is  to  be  a  student 
No  matter  what  other  vocation  he  may 
have,  his  chief  vocation  is  to  Think. 

I  say  every  man  is  to  be  a  student,  a 
thinker.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
to  shut  himself  within  four  walls,  and 
bend  body  and  mind  over  books.  Men 
thought  before  books  were  written,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  never  en- 
tered what  we  call  a  study.  Nature,  * 
Scripture,  society,  and  life,  present  per- 
petual subjects  for  thought ;  and  the 
man  who  collects,  concentrates,  employs 
his  faculties  on  any  of  these  subjects 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  truth,  is 
so  far  a  student,  a  thinker,  a  philosopher, 
and  is  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  man.  It 
is  time  that  we  should  cease  to  limit  to 
professed  scholars  the  titles  of  thinkers, 
philosophers.  Whoever  seeks  truth  with 
an  earnest  mind,  no  matter  when  or  how, 
belongs  to  the  school  of  intellectual  men. 
In  a  loose  sense  of  the  word,  all  men 
may  t>e  said  to  think  ;  that  is,  a  suc- 
cession of  ideas,  notions,  passes  through 
their  minds  from  morning  to  night  ;  but 
in  as  far  as  this  succession  is  passive, 
undirected,  or  governed  only  by  acci- 
dent and  outward  impulse,  it  has  little 
more  claim  to  dignity  than  the  experi- 
ence of  the  brute,  who  receives,  with 
like  passivenes.  sensations  from  abroad 
through  his  waking  hours.  Such  thought, 
if  thought  it  may  be  called,  having  no 
aim,  is  as  useless  as  the  vision  of  an 
eye  which  rests  on  nothing,  which  flies 
without  pause  over  earth  and  sky,  and 
of  consequence  receives  no  distinct  im- 
age. Thought,  in  its  true  sense,  is  an 
energy  of  intellect.  In  thought,  the 
mind  not  only  receives  impressions  or 
suggestions  from  without  or  within,  but 
reacts  upon  them,  collects  its  attention, 
concentrates  its  forces  upon  them, 
breaks  them  up  and  analyzes  them  like 
a  living  laboratory,  and  then  combines 
them  anew,  traces  their  connections, 
and  thus  impresses  itself  on  all  the  ob- 
jects which  engage  it. 

The  universe  in  which  we  live  was 
plainly  meant  by  God  to  stir  up  such 
thought  as  has  now  been  described.  It 
is  full  of  difficulty  and  mystery,  and 
can  only  be  penetrated  and  unravelled 
Ar  tAc  concentration  ot   the  intellect. 


Every  object,  even  the  simplest  in  nat- 
ure and  society,  every  event  of  life,  is 
made  up  of  various  elements  subtly 
bound  together ;  so  that,  to  understand 
any  thing,  we  must  reduce  it  from  its 
complexity  to  its  parts  and  principles, 
and  examine  their  relations  to  one  an- 
other. Nor  is  this  ali.  Every  thing 
which  enters  the  mind  not  only  contains 
a  depth  of  mystery  in  itself,  but  is  con- 
nected by  a  thousand  ties  with  all  other 
things.  The  universe  is  not  a  disor- 
derly, disconnected  heap,  but  a  beau- 
tiful whole,  stamped  throughout  with 
unity,  so  as  to  be  an  image  of  the  One 
Infinite  Spirit.  Nothing  stands  alone. 
All  things  are  knit  together,  each  ex- 
isting for  all  and  all  for  each.  The 
humblest  object  has  infinite  connec- 
tions. The  vegetable,  which  you  saw 
on  your  table  to-day.  came  to  you  from 
the  first  plant  which  God  made  lo  grow 
on  the  earth,  and  was  the  product  of 
the  rains  and  sunshine  of  six  thousand 
years.  Such  a  universe  demands  thought 
to  be  understood  ;  and  we  are  placeain 
it  to  think,  to  put  forth  the  powerwithin, 
to  look   beneath  the  surface  of  things. 


their  reasons  and  ends,  their  mutual 
influences,  their  diversities  and  resem- 
blances, their  proportions  and  harmo- 
nies, and  the  general  laws  which  bind 
them  together.  This  is  what  1  mean 
by  thinking;  and  by  such  thoueht  the 
mind  rises  to  a  dignity  which  humbly 
represents  the  greatness  of  the  Divine 
intellect :  that  is.  it  rises  more  and  more 
to  consistency  of  views,  to  broad  gen- 
eral principles,  to  universal  truths,  to 
glimpses  of  the  order  and  harmony  and 
mhnity  of  the  Divine  system,  and  thus 
to  a  deep,  enlightened  veneration  of  the 
Infinite  Father.  Do  not  be  startled,  as 
if  I  were  holding  out  an  elevation  of 
mind  utterly  to  be  despaired  of ;  for 
all  thinking,  which  aims  honestly  and 
earnestly  to  see  things  as  they  are,  to 
see  them  in  their  connections,  and  to 
bring  the  loose,  contlicting  ideas  of  the 
mind  into  consistency  and  harmony,  aU 
such  thinking,  no  matter  in  what  sphere, 
is  an  approach  to  the  dignity  of  which 
I  speak.  You  are  all  capable  of  the 
thinking  which  1  recommend.  You 
have  all  practised  it  in  a  degree.  Th« 
child,  who  casts  an  inquiring  eye  on  jl 
new  toy,  and  breaks  it  to  pieces  that 
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be  may  discover    tlie   mysterious  cause 
o(  its  movements^  Has  begun  the  work 
d  which   1    speak,    has  begun  to  be  a 
philosopher,  has  b>egun  to  penetrate  the 
unknown,  to  seek,    consistency  and  har- 
moDy  of  thought  ;     and  let  him  go  on 
as  he  has  beeun,  and  make  it  one  great 
business  of  life    to  inquire  into  the  ele- 
ments,   connections,     and    reasons    of 
whatever  he  ^tnesses  in  his  own  breast, 
or  in  society,  or  in  outward  nature,  and, 
be  his  condition    w^hat  it  may,  he  will 
rise  by  degrees    to   a  freedom  and  force 
of  thought,   to    a   breadth  and  unity  of 
Ticws,  which  will   be  to  him  an  inward 
revelation   and    promise    of    the    intel- 
lectual greatness   for  which  he  was  cre- 
ated. 

You  will  observe,  that  in  speaking  of 
force  of  thought  as  the  elevation  of  the 
laborer  and    of  every    human  being,   I 
Inve  continually  supposed  this  force  to 
be  exerted  for  tne  purpose  of  acquiring 
tnidL      I  beg  you  never  to  lose  sight 
of  this  motive,  for  it  is  essential  to  m- 
tcllectual    dignity.       Force  of    thought 
may  be  put  torth  for  other  purposes,  — 
to  amass  wealth  for  selfish  gratification, 
to  give  the   individual  power  over  oth- 
ers, to  blinli  others,  to  weave  a  web  of 
sophistry,  to  cast  a  deceitful  lustre  on 
^•ice,  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  bet- 
ter cause.     But  energy  of  thought,  so 
employed,  is  suicidal.     The  intellect,  in 
beoomine   a   pander   to  vice,  a  tool  of 
the  passions,   an  advocate  of  lies,   be- 
comes not  only  degraded,  but  diseased. 
It  loses  the  capacity  of  distinguishing 
truth  from   falsehood,   good  from  evil, 
right  from  wrong  ;  it  becomes  as  worth- 
less as  an  eve  which  cannot  distinguish 
between  colors  or  forms.      Woe  to  that 
3und  which  wants  the  love  of   truth! 
For  want  of  this,  genius  has  become  a 
scourge  to  the  world,  its  breath  a  poi- 
sonous exhalation,  its  brightness  a  se- 
;iacer   into    paths    of     pestilence    and 
death.     Truth  is  the   light  of  the  Infi- 
JBte  Mind,  and   the    image  of  God  in 
Its  creatures.       Nothing    endures  but 
truth.     The  dreams,   fictions,  theories, 
•hich  men  would  substitute  for  it,  soon 
<£e.     Without    its    guidance    effort    is 
'ain.  and  hope  baseless.     Accordinglv, 
tie  love  of  truth,  a  deep  thirst  for  it, 
a  deliberate  purpose  to  seek  it  and  hold 
'^  fast,  may  be   considered  as  the  very 
^dation  oi  human  culture  and  dig- 
■Jty.   Fredotts  as  ihought  is,  the  love  , 


of  truth  is  still  more  precious  ;  for  with- 
out it,  thought  —  thought  wanders  and 
wastes  itself,  and  precipitates  men  into 
guilt  and  misery.  There  is  no  greater 
defect  in  education  and  the  pulpit  than 
that  they  inculcate  so  little  an  impar- 
tial, earnest,  reverential  love  of  truth, 
a  readiness  to  toil,  to  live  and  die  for 
it.  Let  the  laboring  man  be  imbued  in 
a  measure  with  this  spirit ;  let  him  learn 
to  regard  himself,  as  endowed  with  the 
power  of  thought,  for  the  very  end  of 
acquiring  truth  ;  let  him  learn  to  re- 
gard truth  as  more  precious  than  his 
daily  bread ;  and  the  spring  of  true  and 
perpetual  elevation  is  touched  within 
him.  He  has  begun  to  be  a  man  ;  he 
becomes  one  of  the  elect  of  his  race. 
Nor  do  I  despair  of  this  elevation  of 
the  laborer.  Unhappily  little,  almost 
nothing,  has  been  done  as  yet  to  inspire 
either  rich  or  poor  with  the  love  of 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  life, 
and  inspiration,  and  dignity  it  gives  to 
the  soul.  The  prosperous  have  as  little 
of  this  principle  as  the  laboring  mass. 
1  think,  indeed,  that  the  spirit  of  lux- 
urious, fashionable  life,  is  more  hostile 
to  it  than  the  hardships  of  the  poor. 
Under  a  wise  culture,  this  principle 
may  be  awakened  in  all  classes,  and 
wherever  awakened,  it  will  form  phi- 
losophers, successful  and  noble  think- 
ers. These  remarks  seem  to  me  par- 
ticularly important,  as  showing  how 
intimate  a  union  subsists  between  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  how 
both  must  work  together  fiom  the  be- 
ginning. All  human  culture  rests  on  a 
moral  foundation,  on  an  impartial,  dis- 
interested spirit,  on  a  willingness  to 
make  sacrifices  to  the  truth.  Without 
this  moral  power,  mere  force  of  thought 
avails  nothing  towards  our  elevation. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  told  that 
the  work  of  thought  which  I  have  in- 
sisted on  is  difficult,  —  that  to  collect 
and  concentrate  the  mind  for  the  truth  is 
harder  than  to  toil  with  the  hands.  Be 
it  so.  But  are  we  weak  enough  to  hope 
to  rise  without  toil  ?  Does  any  man, 
laborer  or  not,  expect  to  invigorate 
body  or  mind  without  strenuous  effort  ? 
Does  not  the  child  grow  and  get 
strength  by  throwing  a  degree  of  hard- 
ship and  vehemence  and  conflict  into 
his  very  sports  .'*  Does  not  life  with- 
out difficulty  become  insipid  and  yy^- 
less  ?     Cannot  a  strong  interest  Ivltiv 
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difficulty  into  pleasure?  Let  the  love 
of  Inith,  of  which  1  have  spoken,  be 
awakened,  and  obstacles  in  the  way  to 
it  will  whet,  not  discourage,  the  mind, 
and  inspire  a  new  delight  into  its  acqui- 

I   have  hitherto  spoken  of  force  of 
thought  in  generaJ.     My  views  will  be 

fiven  more  completely  and  distinctly, 
y  considering,  next,  the  objects  on 
which  this  force  is  to  be  exerted. 
These  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes, 
matter  ana  mind,  —  the  physical  world 
which  falls  under  our  eyes,  and  the 
spiritual  world.  The  working  man  is 
particularly  called  to  make  matter  his 
study,  because  his  business  is  to  work 
on  it,  and  he  works  more  wisely,  effect- 
ually, cheerfully,  and  honorably,  in  pro- 
Krtion  as  he  knows  what  he  acts  upon, 
ows  the  laws  and  forces  of  which  he 
avails  himself,  understands  the  reason 
of  what  he  does,  and  can  explain  the 
changes  which  fall  under  his  eye.  Labor 
becomes  a  new  thing  when  thought  is 
thrown  into  it,  when  the  mind  keeps 
pace  with  the  hands.  Every  farmer 
should  study  chemistry,  so  as  to  under- 
stand the  elements  or  ingredients  which 
enter  into  soils,  vegetation,  and  manures, 
and  the  laws  according  to  which  they 
combine  with  and  are  loosened  from 
one  another.  So,  the  mechanic  should 
understand  the  mechanic  powers,  the 
laws  of  motion,  and  the  history  and 
composition  of  the  various  substances 
which  he  works  on.  Let  me  add,  that 
the  farmer  and  the  mechanic  should  cul- 
tivate the  perception  of  beauty.  What  a 
charm  and  new  value  might  the  farmer 
add  to  his  grounds  and  cottage,  were  he 
a  man  of  taste  f  The  product  of  the 
mechanic,  be  it  great  or  small,  a  house 
or  a  shoe,  is  worth  more,  sometimes 
much  mote,  if  he  can  succeed  in  giv- 
ing it  the  grace  of  proportion.  In 
France,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  teach 
drawing  to  mechanics,  that  Iheymayget 
a  quick  eye  and  a  sure  hand,  and  may 
communicate  to  their  works  the  attrac- 
tion of  beauty.  Every^man  should  aim 
to  impart  this  perfection  to  his  labors. 
The  more  of  mind  we  carry  into  toil,  the 
better.  Without  a  habit  of  thought  a 
man  works  more  like  a  brute  or  machine 
than  like  a  man.  With  it,  his  soul  is 
kept  alive  amidst  his  toils.  He  learns 
to  fix  an  observing  eve  on  th6  processes 
of  his  trade,  catches  hints  which  abridge 


labor,  gets  glimpses  of  important  dis- 
coveries, and  is  sometimes  able  to  per- 
fect his  art.  Even  now,  after  all  the 
miracles  of  invention  which  honor  our 
age,  we  little  suspect  what  improve- 
ments of  machinery  are  to  spring  from 
spreading  intelligence  and  natural  sci- 
ence among  workmen. 

But  I  do  not  slop  here.  Nature  is  to 
engage  our  force  of  thought,  not  simply 
for  the  aid  which  the  knowledge  of  it 

S'ves  in  working,  but  for  a  higher  end. 
ature  should  be  studied  for  its  own 
sake,  because  so  wonderful  a  work  of 
God.  because  impressed  with  his  per- 
fection, because  radiant  with  beauty, 
and  grandeur,  and  wisdom,  and  benef- 
icence. A  laborer.  like  every  other 
man,  is  to  be  liberally  educated,  that  is. 
be  is  to  get  knowledge,  not  only  for  his 
bodily  subsistence,  but  for  the  life,  and 

rowth,  and  elevation  of  his  mind.  Arft 
asked,  whether  I  expect  the  laborer 
to  traverse  the  whole  circle  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences  f  Certainly  not  ;  nor  do 
1  expect  the  merchant,  or  the  lawj'er, 
or  preacher  to  do  it.  Nor  is  this  at 
all  necessary  to  elevation  of  soul.  The 
truths  of.  physical  science,  which  give 
gre?test  dignity  to  the  mind|  are  those 
.  'a4vsof  ih 


general  1: 


which  it  has 


equired  ages  to  unfold,  but  which  a 
active  mind,  bent  on  self- enlargement, 
may  so  far  study  and  comprehend, 
as  to  interpret  the  changes  of  nature 
perpetually  taking  place  around  us,  as 
to  see  in  all  the  forces  of  the  universe 
the  workings  of  one  Infinite  Power,  and 
in  all  its  arrangements  the  manifestation 
of  one  unsearcnable  wisdom. 

And  this  leads  me  to  observe  the  sec- 
ond great  object  on  which  force  of 
thougnt  is  to  be  exerted,  and  that  is  mind, 
spirit,  comprehending  under  this  word 
God  and  all  his  intelligent  offspring. 
This  is  the  subject  of  what  are  called 
the  metaphysical  and  moral  sciences. 
This  is  the  grand  field  for  thought ; 
for  the  outward,  materia!  world  is  the 
sliadow  of  the  spiritual,  and  made  to 
minister  to  it.  This  study  is  of  vast 
extent  It  comprehends  theology,  met- 
aphysics, moral  philosophy,  political 
science,  history,  literature.  This  is  a 
formidable  list,  and  it  may  seem  to  in- 
clude a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  which 
is  necessarily  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  laborer.  But  it  is  an  interesting 
thought,  that  the  key  to  these  various 
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sriences  is  fi^veii  to  every  human  being 
in  his  own  nature,  so  that  they  are  pe- 
cdiarly  accessible   to    him.    How  is  it 
that  1  get   my  ideas  of  God,  of  my  fel- 
low-creatures,   of    the    deeds,  suffering, 
ntotives,  whicH    make  up  universal  his- 
tory?   I  comprehend  all  these  from  the 
consciousness  of  w^hat  passes  in  my  own 
seal    The   mind    virithin  me  is  a  type 
representative   of  all  others,  and  there- 
fore I  can  understand  all.   Whence  come 
mj  conceptions  of   the  intelligence,  and 
justice,  and    goodness,  and  power  of 
God?    It  is  because  my  own  spirit  con- 
tains the  cerms  of  these  attributes.    The 
ideas  of  tliem  are  first  derived  from  my 
own  nature*  and  therefore  I  comprehend 
them  in  other  l>eings.     Thus  the  foun- 
dation of   all    the    sciences  which  treat 
oi  Blind  is   laid   in  every  man's  breast. 
The  good     man     is    exercising    in   his 
bosiness  and  family  faculties  and  affec- 
tions which  bear  a  likeness  to  the  attri- 
batfcs  of  the  Divinity,  and  to  the  energies 
wldch   have    made     the  greatest    men 
illustrious  ;   so  that  in  studying  himself, 
in  learning  the    highest  principles  and 
laws  of   his    own    soul,  he  is  in  truth 
studying  God,    studying  all  human  his- 
tor)-,' studying  the  philosophy  which  has 
immortalized   the   sages  of  ancient  and 
modern   times.       In  every  man's  mind 
and  life  all  other  minds  and  lives  are 
more  or  less  represented  and  wrapped 
up.    To  study  other  things,  I  must  go 
into  the  outward  world,  and  perhaps  go 
iar.    To  study  the  science  of  spirit,   I 
must  come    home   and   enter  my  own 
swl    The  profoundest  books  that  have 
ever  been  written  do  nothing  more  than 
j     brinjf  out,  place  in  clear  light,  what  is 
passing  in  each  of  your  min&.     So  near 
you,  so  within  you,  is  the  grandest  truth. 
I  have,  indeed,  no  expectation  that  the 
lai»rer  is   to   understand  in  detail  the 
'     nrious  sciences  which  relate  to  mind. 
Few  men  in  any  vocation  do  so  under- 
stand them.    Nor  is  it  necessary ;  though, 
'iicre  time  can  be  comnundea,  the  thor- 
5a^h  study  of  some  particular  branch, 
a  which  the  individual  has  a  special 
wcrest,  will   be  found  of  great  utility. 
^Tut  is  needed  to  elevate  the  soul  is, 
wtthat  a  man  should  know  all  that  has 
l^n  thought  and  written  in  regard  to 
^  spiritual    nature,    not   that  a   man 
>iKKiki   become    an   encyclopaedia,  but 
tiat  the  great  ideas,  in  which  all  dis- 
tweries  terminate,    which  sum  up  aJl  ' 


sciences,  which  the  philosopher  extracts 
from  infinite  details,  may  be  compre- 
hended and  felt  It  is  not  the  Quantity, 
but  the  quality  of  knowledge,  which  de- 
termines the  mind's  dignity.  A  man  of 
immense  information  may,  through  the 
want  of  large  and  comprehensive  ideas, 
be  far  inferior  in  intellect  to  a  laborer, 
who,  with  little  knowledge,  has  yet  seized 
on  great  truths.  For  example,  I  do  not 
expect  the  laborer  to  study  theology  in 
the  ancient  languages,  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  in  the  history  of  sects,  &c., 
&c. ;  nor  is  this  needful.  All  theology, 
scattered  as  it  is  through  countless  vol- 
umes, is  summed  up  in  the  idea  of  God ; 
and  let  this  idea  shine  bright  and  clear 
in  the  laborer's  soul,  and  he  has  the  es- 
sence of  theological  libraries,  and  a  far 
higher  light  than  has  visited  thousands 
of  renowned  divines.  A  great  mind  is 
formed  by  a  few  great  ideas,  not  by  an 
infinity  oi  loose  details.  I  have  known 
very  learned  men  who  seemed  to  me 
very  poor  in  intellect,  because  they  had 
no  grand  thoughts.  What  avails  it  that 
a  man  has  studied  ever  so  minutely 
the  histories  of  (Sreece  and  Rome,  if 
the  great  ideas  of  freedom,  and  beauty, 
and  valor,  and  spiritual  energy,  have 
not  been  kindled  by  these  records  into 
living  fires  in  his  soul  ?  The  illumina- 
tion of  an  age  does  not  consist  in  the 
amount  of  its  knowledge,  but  in  the 
broad  and  noble  principles  of  which  that 
knowledge  is  the  foundation  and  inspircr. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  most  laborious  and 
successful  student  is  confined  in  his  re- 
searches to  a  very  few  of  God's  works  ; 
but  this  limited  knowledge  of  things  may 
still  suggest  universal  laws,  broad  princi- 
ples, grand  ideas,  and  these  elevate  the 
mind.  There  are  certain  thoughts,  prin- 
ciples, ideas,  which,  by  their  nature,  rule 
over  all  knowledge,  which  are  intrinsi- 
cally glorious,  quickening,  all-compre- 
hending, eternal  and  with  these  I  desire 
to  enrich  the  mind  of  the  laborer  and  of 
ever)'  human  being. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  let  me  give 
a  few  examples  oi  the  great  ideas  which 
belong  to  the  study  or  science  of  mind. 
Of  course,  the  first  of  these,  the  grand- 
est, the  most  comprehensive,  is  the  idea 
of  God,  the  Parent  Mind,  the  Primitive 
and  Infinite  Intelligence.  Ever>'  man's 
elevation  is  to  be  measured  first  and 
chiefly  by  his  conception  of  this  Great 
Being;  and  to  attain  a  just,  andbng\vl, 
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and  quickening  knowledge  of  Him,  is 
tiie  highest  aim  of  thought.  In  truth, 
the  great  end  of  the  universe,  of  revela- 
tion, of  life,  is  to  develop  in  us  the  idea 
of  God.  Much  earnest,  patient,  labori- 
ous thought  is  required  to  see  this  In- 
finite Being  as  He  is,  to  rise  above  the 
low,  gross  notions  of  the  Divinity,  which 
rush  in  upon  us  from  our  passions,  from 
our  selfish  partialities,  and  from  the  low- 
minded  world  around  us.  There  is  one 
view  of  God  particularly  suited  to  ele- 
vate us.  1  mean  ihe  view  of  Him  as  the 
"  Father  of  our  spirits ;"  as  having  cre- 
ated us  with  great  powers  to  grow  up  to 
perfection  :  as  having  ordained  all  out- 
ward things  to  minister  to  the  progress 
of  the  soul ;  as  always  present  to  inspire 
and  strengthen  us,  to  wake  us  up  to  in- 
ward life,  and  to  judge  and  rebuke  our 
wrong-doing  ;  as  lookmg  with  parental 
joy  on  our  resistance  of  evi! ;  as  desiring 
to  communicate  himself  to  our  minds  for 
ever.  This  one  idea,  expanded  in  the 
breast  of  the  laborer,  is  a  eerm  of  eleva- 
tion more  fruitful  than  all  science,  no 
matter  how  extensive  or  profound,  which 
treats  only  of  outward  finite  things.  It 
places  him  in  the  first  rank  of  human 
Deings.  You  hear  of  great  theologians. 
He  only  deserves  the  name,  be  his  con- 
dition what  it  may,  who  has,  bv  thought 
and  obedience,  purified  and  enlarged  his 
conception  of  God. 

From  the  idea  of  God,  I  proceed  to 
another  grand  one,  that  of  man,  of 
human  nature ;  and  this  should  be  the 
object  of  serious,  intense  thought  Few 
men  know,  as  yet,  what  a  man  is.  They 
know  his  clotnes,  his  complexion,  his 
property,  his  rank,  his  follies,  and  his 
outward  life.  But  the  thought  of  his  in- 
ward being,  his  proper  humanity,  has 
hardly  dawned  on  multitudes  ;  and  yet, 
who  can  live  a  man's  life  that  does  not 
know  what  is  the  distinctive  worth  of  a 
human  being  P  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve how  faithful  men  generally  are  to 
their  idea  of  a  man ;  how  they  act  up  to 
it.  Spread  the  notion  that  courage  is 
true  manhood,  and  how  many  will  die 
rather  than  fall  short  of  that  standard  ; 
and  hence,  the  true  idea  of  a  man, 
brought  out  in  the  laborer's  mind,  ele- 
vates him  above  everj'  other  class  who 
may  want  it.  Am  I  asked  for  my  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  of  a  human  being  ? 
J  should  say,  thai  it  consists,  first,  in 
that  spiritual priiiciple,  called 


the 


which,  rising  above  what  is  local  and 
temporary,  cflscems  immutable  truth  and 
everlasting  right :  which,  in  ihe  midst  of 
imperfect  things,  conceives  of  perfec- 
don ;  which  is  universal  and  impartial, 
standing  in  direct  opposition  to  tne  par- 
tial, selfish  principles  of  human  nature  \ 
which  says  lo  me  with  authority,  that  my 
neighbor  is  as  precious  as  myself,  and 
his  rights  as  sacred  as  my  own :  which 
commands  me  to  receive  all  truth,  how- 
ever it  may  war  with  my  pride,  and  to  do 
all  justice,  however  it  may  conflict  with 
my  interest ;  and  which  calls  me  to  re- 
joice with  love  in  all  that  is  beautiful, 
good,  holy,  happy,  in  whatever  being 
these  attributes  may  be  found.  This 
principle  is  a  ray  of  Divinity  in  man. 
We  do  not  know  what  man  is,  still  some- 
thing of  the  celestial  grandeur  of  this 
principle  in  the  soul  may  be  discerned. 
There  is  another  grand  view  of  man,  in- 
cluded indeed  in  the  former,  yet  deserv- 
ing distinct  notice.  He  is  a  free  being ; 
created  to  act  from  a  spring  in  his  own 
breast,  to  form  himself  and  to  decide  his 
own  destiny ;  connected  intimately  with 
nature,  but  not  enslaved  to  it ;  connected 
still  more  strongly  with  God,  yet  not  en- 
slaved even  to  the  Divini^,  out  having 
power  to  render  or  withhold  the  service 
due  to  his  Creator;  encompassed  by  a 
thousand  warring  forces,  by  physical  ele- 
ments which  inflict  pleasure  and  pain,  by 
dangers  seen  and  unseen,  by  the  influ- 
ences of  a  tempting,  sinful  world,  yet  en- 
dued by  God  with  power  to  contend  with 
all,  to  perfect  himself  by  conflict  with  the 
very  forces  which  threaten  to  overwhelm 
him.  Such  is  the  idea  of  a  man.  Happy 
he  in  whom  it  is  unfolded  by  earnest 
thought ! 

Had  I  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  speak 
of  other  great  ideas  belonging  to  the 
science  of  mind,  and  which  sum  up  and 
give  us,  in  one  bright  expression,  the 
speculations  of  ages.  The  idea  of  hu- 
man life,  of  its  triie  end  and  greatness  ; 
the  idea  of  virtue,  as  the  absolute  and 
ultimate  good  ;  the  idea  of  Lbertv,  which 
is  the  highest  thought  of  political  sci- 
ence, and  which,  by  its  intimate  pres- 
ence to  the  minds  of  the  people,  is  the 
chief  spring  of  our  country's  life  and 
greatness, — all  these  might  be  enlarged 
on  ;  and  1  might  show  how  these  may  be 
awakened  in  the  laborer,  and  may  give 
him  an  elevation  which  many  who  are 
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above  labor  Mrant.      But,  leaving  all  these, 
I  will  only  refer    to  another,  one  of  the 
most  important  results  of  the  science  of 
mind,  and  whicli  tlie  laborer,  in  common 
with  every  man,  may  and  should  receive, 
and  shoulcl  s tr e  n^h  e  n  by  patient  thought 
It  is  the  idea  of  Tiis  importance  as  an  in- 
MiuaL     He   is   to  understand  that  he 
has  a  value,  not  as  belonging  to  a  com- 
munity, and    contributing  to  a  general 
good  which  is  distinct  from  himself,  but 
on  his  own  account.     He  is  not  a  mere 
part  of  a  machine.      In  a  machine  the 
parts  are  useless,    but  as  conducing  to 
the  end  of  the   whole,  for  which  alone 
they  subsist.      Mot  so  a  man.     He  is  not 
simply  a  means,  but  an  end,  and  exists 
for  his  own   sake,  for  the  unfolding  of 
his  nature,  for  his  own  virtue  and  happi- 
ness.   True,   he   is  to  work  for  others, 
butnot servilely,  not  with  a  broken  spirit, 
not  so  as  to  CLG^^de  himself;  he  is  to 
work  for  others  fronri  a  wise  self-regard, 
from  principles   of  justice  and  benevo- 
lence, and  in  the  exercise  of  a  free  will 
and  intelligence,  by  which  his  own  char- 
aaer  is  perfected.   'His  individual  dignity, 
not  derived   from   birth,  from  success, 
from  wealth,    from   outward  show,  but 
consisting  in   the    indestructible  princi- 
ples of  his  soul.  —  this  ought  to  enter 
into  his  habitual   consciousness.     I  do 
Qot  speak  rhetorically  or  use  the  cant  of 
rhapsodists.  but   I  utter  my  calm,  delib- 
erate conviction,   when   I  say  that  the 
'aborer  ought  to  regard  himself  with  a 
scli-respect   unknown   to  the  proudest 
monarch  who  rests  on  outward  rank. 

1  have  now  illustrated  what  I  mean  by 
Ac  great   ideas  which  exalt  the  mina. 
Their  worth  and  power  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated.    They  are  the  mightiest  influ- 
oces   on    earth.     One    great    thought 
I     breathed   into   a   man    may  regenerate 
liisL    The  idea   of   freedom  in  ancient 
ml  modern   republics,  the  idea  of   m- 
fpiration  in  various   religious  sects,  the 
ia  of  immortalitv.  how  have  these  tri- 
anphed  over  worldly  interests  !     How 
»iny  heroes   and    martyrs    have    they 
fcnned  !     Great  ideas  are  mightier  than 
^  passions.     To   awaken  them  is  the 
%hest  office  of   education.     As  yet  it  | 
^  been  little  thought  of.    The  educa-  \ 
*^  of  the  mass  ot  the  people  has  con-  I 
i    sited  in  giving  them  mechanical  habits,  ; 
I    *ft  breaking  them  to  current  usages  and 
I    ""Odes  of  thinkings*  in  teaching  reli^on 
I    ^  iDorality  as   trsLditions,    it  is  time 
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that  a  rational  culture  should  take  the 
place  of  mechanical ;  that  men  should 
learn  to  act  more  from  ideas  and  princi- 
ples, and  less  from  blind  impulse  and 
undiscerning  imitation. 

Am  1  met  here  by  the  constantly 
recurring  objection,  that  such  great 
thoughts  as  nave  now  been  treated  of 
are  not  to  be  expected  in  the  multitude 
of  men  whose  means  of  culture  are  so 
confined  ?  To  this  difficulty  I  shall 
reply  in  the  next  lecture ;  but  I  wish  to 
state  a  fact,  or  law  of  our  nature,  very 
cheering  to  those  who,  with  few  means, 
still  pant  for  generous  improvement. 
It  is  this,  that  great  ideas  come  to  us 
less  from  outward,  direct,  laborious 
teaching,  than  from  indirect  influences, 
and  from  the  native  working  of  our 
own  minds  ;  so  that  those  who  want 
the  outward  apparatus  for  extensive 
learning  are  not  cut  off  from  them. 
Thus,  laborious  teachers  may  instruct 
us  for  years  in  God,  and  virtue,  and  the 
soul,  and  we  may  remain  nearly  as  ig- 
norant of  them  as  at  the  beginning : 
whilst  a  look,  a  tone,  an  act  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  who  is  kindled  by  a  grand 
thought,  and  who  is  thrown  in  our  path 
at  some  susceptible  season  of  life,  will 
do  much  to  awaken  and  expand  this 
thought  within  us.  It  is  a  matter  of 
experience  that  the  greatest  ideas  often 
come  to  us,  when  right-minded,  we 
know  not  how.  They  flash  on  us  as 
lights  from  heaven.  A  man  seriously 
given  to  the  culture  of  his  mind  in 
virtue  and  truth  finds  himself  under 
better  teaching  than  that  of  man.  Rev- 
elations of  his  own  soul,  of  God's  inti- 
mate presence,  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
creation,  of  the  glory  of  disinterested- 
ness, of  the  deformity  of  wrong-doing, 
of  the  dignity  of  universal  justice,  of 
the  might  of  moral  principle,  of  the 
immutableness  of  truth,  of  immortality, 
and  of  the  inward  sources  of  happiness  ; 
these  revelations,  awakening  a  thirst  for 
something  higher  then  he  is  or  his. 
come  of  themselves  to  an  humble,  self- 
improving  man.  Sometimes  a  common 
scene  in  nature,  one  of  the  common  re- 
lations of  life,  will  open  itself  to  us 
with  a  brightness  and  pregnancy  of 
meaning  unknown  before.  Sometimes 
a  thought  of  this  kind  forms  an  era  in 
life.  It  changes  the  whole  future 
course.  It  is  a  new  creat\oi\.  Aivd 
these  great  ideas  are  not  confvtved  lo 
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which  are  open  to  their  reception  ;  and 
labor  is  a  f^  better  condition  for  their 
reception  than  luxurious  or  fashionable 
life.  It  is  even  better  than  a  studious 
life,  when  this  fosters  vanity,  pride,  and 
the  spirit  of  jealous  competition.  A 
childlike  sirnpucity  attracts  these  rev- 
elations more  than  a  selfish  culture  of 
intellect,  however  far  extended.  —  Per- 
hapsa  caution  should  be  added  to  these 
suggestions.  In  spieaking  of  great  ideas, 
as  sometimes  springing  up  of  them- 
selves, as  sudden  illuminations,  I  have 
no  thought  of  teaching  that  we  are  to 
wait  for  them  passive^,  or  to  ^ve  up 
our  minds  unthinkingly  to  their  con- 
trol. We  must  prepare  ourselves  for 
them  by  faithfulness  to  our  own  powers, 
by  availing  ourselves  of  all  means  of' 
culture  within  our  reach ;  and,  what  is 
more,  these  illuminations,  if  they  come, 
are  not  distinct,  complete,  perfect  views, 
but  glimpses,  suggestions,  flashes,  given 
us,  like  all  notices  and  impressions  from 
the  outward  world,  to  be  thought  upon, 
to  be  made  subjects  of  patient  reflec- 
tion, to  be  brought  by  our  own  intellect 
and  activity  into  their  true  connection 
with  all  our  other  thoughts.  A  great 
idea,  without  reflection,  may  dazzle 
and  bewilder,  may  destroy  the  balance 
and  proportion  of  the  mind,  and  impel 
to  dangerous  excess.  It  is  to  awaken 
the  free,  earnest  exertion  of  our  powers, 
to  rouse  ua  from  passiveness  to  activity 
and  life,  that  inward  inspirations,  and 
the  teachings  of  outward  nature,  are 
accorded  to  the  mind. 

1  have  thus  spoken  at  large  of  that 
force  of  thought  which  the  laborer  is 
to  seek  as  his  true  elevation  :  and  I  will 
close  the  subject  with  observing,  that 
on  whatever  objects,  or  for  whatever 
purposes  this  force  may  be  exerted,  one 
purpose  should  be  habitually  predomi- 
nant, and  (hat  is,  to  gain  a  larger, 
dearer  comprehension  of  all  the  duties 
of  life.  Thought  cannot  take  too  wide 
a  range  :  but  its  chief  aim  should  be  to 
acquire  juster  and  brighter  perceptions 
of  the  right  and  the  good,  in  every 
relation  and  condition  in  which  we  may 
be  placed.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am 
here  talking  profession^ly,  or  sliding 
wnconsciou.sly,  by  the  force  of  habit, 
iato  the  tone  of  the  pulpit.  The  sub- 
/ect  of  duty  belongs  equally  to  all  pro- 


fessions and  an  conditions.  It  were  aa 
wise  to  think  of  living  without  breath, 
or  of  seeing  without  light,  as  to  exclude 
moral  and  religious  principle  from  the 
work  of  self-elevation.  And  1  say  this, 
because  you  are  in  danger  of  mistak- 
ing mere  knowledge  for  improvement. 
Knowledge  fails  of  its  best  end  when 
it  does  not  minister  to  a  high  virtue. 
I  do  not  say  that  we  are  never  to  tiiink, 
read,  or  study,  but  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  learning  our  duties.  The  mind 
must  not  be  tied  down  by  rigid  rules. 
Curiosity,  amusement,  natural  tastes, 
may  innocentiy  direct  reading  and  study 
to  a  certain  extent.  Even  in  these 
cases,  however,  we  are  bound  to 
improve  ourselves  morally  as  weU  as 
intellectually,  by  seeking  truth  and  re- 
jecting falsehood,  anif  by  watchine 
against  the  taint  which  inheres  in  al- 
most all  human  productions.  What 
avails  intellectual  without  moral  power? 
How  little  does  it  avail  us  to  study  the 
outward  world,  if  its  greatness  inspire 
no  reverence  of  its  Autnor,  if  its  benefi- 
cence awaken  no  kindred  love  towards 
our  fellow- creatures !  How  little  does 
it  avail  us  to  study  hi.story,  if  the  past 
do  not  help  us  to  comprehend  the  dan- 
gers and  duties  of  the  present ;  if  from 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us,  we  do  not  learn  how  to  suf- 
fer, and  from  their  great  and  good  deeds 
how  to  act  nobly  ;  if  the  development 
of  the  human  heart,  in  different  ages 
and  countries,  do  not  give  us  a  better 
knowledge  of  ourselves !  How  little 
does  literature  benefit  us,  if  the  sketches 
of  life  and  character,  the  generous  sen- 
timents, the  testimonies  to  disinterest- 
edness and  rectitude,  with  which  it 
abounds,  do  not  incite  and  guide  US  to 
wiser,  purer,  and  more  graceful  action ! 
How  little  substantial  good  do  we  de- 
rive from  poetry  and  the  line  arts,  if 
the  beauty,  which  delights  the  imagina- 
tion, do  not  warm  and  refine  the  heart, 
and  raise  us  to  the  love  and  admiration 
of  what  is  fair,  and  perfect,  and  lofty, 
'  in  character  and  life  '.  Let  our  studiei 
be  as  uide  as  our  condition  will  allow; 
I  but  let  this  be  their  highest  aim,  to  in- 
I  struct  us  in  our  duty  and  happiness,  in 
1  the  perfection  of  our  nature,  in  the  true 
use  of  life,  in  the  best  direction  of  our 

Eowers.     Then  is   the  culture  of  intel- 
:ct  an  unmixed  good,  when  it  is  sa- 
'  credly  used  to  enlighten  the  conscience, 
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\  flame  of  generous  send- 
rf  ect  us  in  our  common  em- 
to  throw  a  grace  over  our 
ions,  to  make  us  sources  of 
leerfulness  and  centres  of 
ce,  and  to  give  us  courage, 
ability,  amidst  the  sudden 
I  sore  temptations  and  trials 


Lecture  II. 

t  lecture  I  invited  your  atten- 
bject  of  g^reat  interest,  — the 
:  the  laboring  portion  of  the 
.  I  proposed  to  consider,  first, 
.  elevation  consists ;  secondly, 
ons  ivhich  may  be  made  to 
bleness  ;  thirdly,  the  circum- 
ich  now  favor  it,  and  give  us 
t  will  be  more  and  more  ac- 
l.      In     considering   the   first 

rn  with  stating  in  what  the 
the  laboring  class  does  not 
d  then  proceeded  to  show  posi- 
t  it  is,  what  it  does  consist  in. 
le  to  retrace  the  ground  over 
then  travelled.  I  must  trust 
Emories.  1  was  obliged  by  my 
nits  to  confine  myself  chiefly 
isideration  of  the  intellectual 
which  the  laborer  is  to  pro- 
ugh,  in  treating  this  topic.  I 
le  moral,  religious,  social  im- 
ts  which  enter  into  his  true 
I  observed  that  the  laborer  was 
.ident,  a  thinker,  an  intellectual 
?ll  as  a  laborer ;  and  suggested 
cations  of  this  truth  which  are 
)y  his  peculiar  employment,  by 
injfajjement  in  manual  toil.  I 
t  to  con.sider  the  objections 
'ing  up  in  many  minds,  when 
s  of  the  laborer's  destiny  are 
his  is  our  .second  head, 
will  be  objected,  that  the  la- 
iltitude  cannot  command  a  va- 
looks.  or  spend  much  time  in 
and  how,  then,  can  they  gain 
)f  thou;^ht,  and  the  great  ideas, 
e  treated  of  in  the  former  lect- 
is  objection  grows  out  of  the  \ 
disposition  to  confound  intel-  i 
)rovement  with  book-learning. 
1  to  think  that  there  is  a  kind 
n  a  printed  page,  that  types 
her  knowledge  than  can  be 
n  other  sources.  Reading  is  , 
as    the    Toyal  road  to  Intel-  I 


lectual  eminence.  This  prejudice  1  have 
virtually  set  aside  in  my  previous  re- 
marks ;  but  it  has  taken  so  strong  a  hold 
of  many  as  to  need  some  consideration. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  repel  the  objection 
by  decrying  books.  Truly  good  books 
are  more  than  mines  to  tnose  who  can 
understand  them.  They  are  the  breath- 
ings of  the  great  souls  of  past  times. 
Genius  is  not  embalmed  in  them,  as  is 
sometimes  said,  but  lives  in  them  per- 
petually. But  we  need  not  many  books 
to  answer  the  great  ends  of  readmg.  A 
few  are  better  than  many,  and  a  little 
time  given  to  a  faithful  study  of  the  few 
will  be  enough  to  quicken  thought  and 
enrich  the  mind.  The  greatest  men 
have  not  been  book-men.  Washington,  it 
has  often  been  said,  was  no  great  reader. 
The  learning  commonly  gathered  from 
books  is  of  less  worth  than  the  truths 
we  gain  from  experience  and  reflection. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  knowledge  from 
reading,  in  these  days,  being  acquired 
with  little  mental  action,  and  seldom  or 
never  reflected  on  and  turned  to  use,  is 
very  much  a  vain  show.  Events  stirring 
the  mind  to  earnest  thought  and  vigorous 
application  of  its  resources,  do  vastly 
more  to  elevate  the  mind  than  most  of 
our  studies  at  the  present  time.  Few  of 
the  books  read  among  us  deserve  to  be 
read.  Most  of  them  have  no  principle 
of  life,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
die  the  year  of  their  birth.  They  do  not 
come  from  thinkers,  and  how  can  they 
awaken  thought }  A  great  proportion 
of  the  reading  of  this  city  is  useless,  I 
had  almost  said  pernicious.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  our  laborers  exchanging 
their  toils  for  the  reading  of  many  of  our 
young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen,  who 
look  on  the  intellect  as  given  them  for 
amusement,  who  read,  as  they  vi.sit,  for 
amusement,  who  discuss  no  great  truths 
and  put  forth  no  energy  of  thought  on 
the  topics  which  fly  through  their  minds. 
With  this  insensibility  to  the  dignity  of 
the  intellect,  and  this  frittering  away  of 
the  mind  on  superficial  reading,  1  see  not 
with  what  face  they  can  claim  superior- 
ity to  the  laboring  mass,  who  certainly 
understand  one  thing  thoroughly,  that 
is.  their  own  business,  and  who  are  do- 
injj  something  useful  for  tliemsclves  and 
their  fellow-creatures.  The  great  use  of 
books  is  to  rouse  us  to  thought ;  to  turn 
us  to  questions  which  great  men  \\2lv^ 
been  working  on  for  ages  ;  to  iurmsh  \i% 
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with  materials  for  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment, imagination,  and  moral  feeling ;  to 
breathe  into  us  a  moral  life  from  higher 
spirits  than  our  own  ;  and  this  benefit  of 
books  may  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  have 
not  much  time  for  retired  study. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  by  those  who 
despair  of  the  laboring  classes  because 
they  cannot  live  in  libraries,  that  the 
hignpst  sources  of  truth,  light,  and  eleva- 
tion of  mind,  are  not  libraries,  but  our 
inward  and  outward  experience.  Human 
life,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  bur- 
dens and  alleviations,  its  crimes  and  virt- 
ues, its  deep  wants,  its  solemn  changes, 
and  its  retributions,  always  pressing  on 
us  ;  what  a  library  is  this  !  and  who 
may  not  study  it  ?  Every  human  being 
is  a  volume  worthy  to  be  studied.  The 
boolwwhicheirctilate  most  freely  through 
the  community  are  those  which  give  us 
pictures  of  human  life.  How  much  more 
improving  is  the  original,  did  we  know 
how  to  read  it  ?  The  laborer  has  tl)is 
page  always  open  before  him  ;  and,  still 
more,  the  laborer  is  every  day  writing  a 
volume  more  full  of  instnjction  than  all 
human  productions,  ■ —  I  mean  his  own 
life.  No  work  of  the  most  exalted  gen- 
ius can  teach  us  so  much  as  the  revela- 
tion of  human  nature  in  the  secrets  of 
our  own  souls,  in  the  workings  of  our 
own  passions,  in  the  operations  of  our 
own  intelligence,  in  the  retributions 
which  follow  our  own  good  and  evil 
deeds,  in  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present,  in  the  spontaneous  thoughts  and 
aspirations  which  form  part  of  every 
man's  biography.  The  study  of  our  own 
history  from  childhood,  of  al!  the  staees 
of  our  development,  of  the  good  and  bad 
influences  which  have  beset  us,  of  our 
mutations  of  feeling  and  purpose,  and  of 
the  great  current  which  is  setting  us  to- 
wards future  happiness  or  woe, — this  is  a 
study  to  make  us  nobly  wise  ;  and  who 
of  us  has  not  access  to  this  fountain  of 
eternal  truth  ?  May  not  the  laborer 
study  and  understand  the  pages  which 
he  is  writing  in  his  own  breast  P 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  aimed  lo  re- 
move the  false  notion  into  which  laborers 
themselves  fall,  that  they  can  do  little 
towards  acquiring  force  and  fulness  of 
thought,  because  in  want  of  books.  1 
shall  next  turn  to  prejudices  more  con- 
Bned  to  other  classes.  A  very  common 
one  is,  that  the  many  are  not  to  be 
called   to  think,    study,   improve   their 


minds,  because  a  privileged  few  are  in- 
tended by  God  to  do  their  thinking  for 
them.  "Providence,"  it  is  said,  "raises 
up  superior  minds,  whose  office  it  is  to 
discover  truth  for  the  rest  of  the  race. 
Thinking  and  manual  toil  are  not  meant 
to  go  together.  The  division  of  labor  is 
a  great  law  of  nature.  One  man  is  to 
serve  society  by  his  head,  another  by 
his  hands.  Let  each  class  keep  to  its 
proper  work."  These  doctrines  I  pro- 
test against.  I  deny  to  any  individual 
or  class  this  monopoly  of  thought  Who 
among  men  can  show  God's  commission 
to  think  for  his  brethren,  to  shape  pas- 
sively the  intellect  of  the  mass,  to  stamp 
his  own  image  on  them  as  if  they  were 
wax  ?  As  well  might  a  few  claim  a 
monopoly  of  light  and  air,  of  seeing  and 
breathing,  as  of  thought.  Is  not  the  in- 
tellect as  universal  a  gift  as  the  organs 
of  sight  and  respiration  ?  Is  not  truth 
as  freely  spread  abroad  as  the  atmos- 
phere or  the  sun's  rays  ?  Can  we 
imagine  that  Gods  highest  gifts  of  intel- 
ligence, imagination,  and  moral  power, 
were  bestowed  to  provide  only  for  ani- 
mal wants  }  to  be  denied  the  natural 
means  of  growth,  which  is  action  ?  to  be 
starved  by  drudgery  ?  Were  the  mass 
of  men  made  to  be  monsters  ?  to  grow 
only  in  a  few  organs  and  faculties,  and 
to  pine  away  and  shrivel  in  others  ? 
or  were  they  made  to  put  forth  all  the 
powers  of  men,  especially  the  best  and 
most  distinguisliing  P  No  man,  not  the 
lowest,  is  all  hands,  all  bones andmuscles. 
The  mind  is  more  essential  to  human 
nature,  and  more  enduring,  than  the 
limbs  :  and  was  this  made  to  lie  dead  ? 
Is  not  thought  the  right  and  duty  of  all .' 
Is  not  truth  alike  precious  to  all  ?  Is 
not  truth  the  natural  aliment  of  the 
mind,  as  plainly  as  the  wholesome  grain 
is  of  the  body  ?  Is  not  the  mind  adapt- 
ed to  thought,  as  plainly  as  the  eye  to 
hght,  the  ear  lo  sound  ?  Who  dares  to 
withhold  it  from  its  natural  action,  it) 
natural  element  and  joy  ?  Undoubtedly 
some  men  are  more  gifted  than  others, 
and  are  marked  out  for  more  studious  ;" 
lives.  But  the  work  of  such  men  is  not  - 
to  do  others'  thinking  for  them,  but  to  ^, 
help  them  to  think  more  vigorously  Kod  ■ 
effectually.  Great  minds  are  to  make  -J 
otliers  great.  Their  superiority  is  to  be  ' 
used,  not  to  break  the  multitude  to  Intel-  ' 
lectual  vassalage,  not  to  establish  over  t^ 
them  1  spiritual  tyranny,  but  to  rouM  ^' ' 
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tLem  from  lethargy,  and  to  aid  them  to 

S'  dge  for  themselves.  The  light  and 
e  which  spring  up  in  one  soiu  are  to 
be  spread  far  and  wide.  Of  all  treasons 
against  humanity,  there  is  no  one  worse 
than  his  who  employs  great  intellectual 
force  to  keep  down  the  intellect  of  his 
less  favored  brother. 

It  is  sometimes  ureed  by  those  who 
consider  the   multituae  as  not  intended 
to  think,  that  at  best  they  can  learn  but 
little,  and  that    this   is  likely  to  harm 
rather  than  to  do  them  good.     "  A  little 
Icirning,"  we  are  told,  "is  a  dangerous 
thing.'*     "  Shallow  draughts  "  of  knowl- 
edge are  worse   than  ignorance.      The 
mass  of  the  people,  it  is  said,  can  go  to 
the  bottom  of  nothing ;  and  the  result  of 
stimulating  them  to  thought  will  be  the 
formation  of   a  dangerous  set  of  half- 
thinkers.     To    this   ar^ment   I   reply, 
€rst  that   it  has   the  mconvenience  of 
proving  too  much  ;  for,  if  valid,  it  shows 
thit  none  of  any  class  ought  to  think. 
For   who,     I    would    ask,    can   go  to 
the    bottom    of    any  thing?      Whose 
"learning"  is   not   '* little".^      Whose 
"  draughts  "     of     knowledge    are    not 
"shallow"?     Who  of  us  has  fathomed  ' 
the  depths  of  a  single  product  of  nature  i 
or  a  sin^^le  event  in  history  ?   Who  of  us  | 
is  not  baffled  by  the  mysteries  in  a  grain 
of  sand  ?     How  contracted  the  range  of 
the  widest  intellect !     But  is  our  knowl- 
edi^e.   because  so  little,  of  no   worth  ? 
.•Vre  we  to  despise  the  lessons  which  are 
taught  us  in  this  nook  of  creation,  in  this 
nirrow    round    of    human    experience, 
f^»€cause  an    infinite   universe  stretches 
around  us.  which   we  have  no  means  of 
exploring,  and  in  which  the  earth,  and 
^an  and  plnnets,  dwindle  to  a  point  ?  We  ' 
should  rememl)er  that  the  known,  how-  ; 
'■     tver  httle  it  may  be,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  l)ound less  unknown,  and  a  step  tow- 
ards it.    We  should  remember,  too.  that 
the  gravest  truths  may  be  gathered  from 
ivery  narrow  compass  of  information, 
'jod  is  revealed  in  his  smallest  work  as 
^ily  as  in  his  ^eatest.     The  principles  i 
Inhuman  nature  may  be  studied  better 
Qa  family  than    in   the  history  of  the 
'orid.     The  finite  is  a  manifestation  of 
t>e  infinite.      The  ^jreat  ideas,  of  which  ' 
I  have  formerly  spoken,  are  within  the 
f«ach  ot    every    man  who    thirsts   for 
^llu  and    seeks    it  with   singleness  of 
3»ind    I  will   only  add.  that  the  labor- 
ijj  CJ355    are     not   now  condemned  to  ' 


draughts  of  knowledge  so  shallow  as  to 
merit  scorn.     Many  of  them  know  more 
of  the  outward  world  than  all  the  philos- 
ophers of  antiquity ;    and   Christianity 
has  opened  to  them  masteries  of  the  spir- 
itual  world  which  kings  and  prophets 
were  not  privileged  to  understand.    And 
are  they,  then,  to  be  doomed  to  spiritual 
inaction,  as  incapable  of  useful  thought  ? 
It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  multi- 
tude may  think  on  the   common  busi- 
ness of  life,  but  not  on  higher  subjects, 
and  especially  on  religion.     This,  it  is 
said,  must  be  received  on  authority  ;  on 
this,  men  in  general  can  form  no  judg- 
ment of  their  own.     But  this  is  the  last 
subject  on  which  the  individual  should 
be  willing  to  surrender  himself  to  others' 
dictation.     In  nothing  has  he  so  strong 
an  interest     In  nothing  is  it  so  impor- 
tant that  his  mind  and  heart  should  be 
alive  and  engaged.     In  nothing  has  he 
readier  means  of  judging  for  himself. 
In  nothing,  as  history  shows,  is  he  more 
likely  to  be  led  astray  by  such  as  assume 
the  office  of  thinking  for  him.      Relig- 
ion is  a  subject  open  to  all  minds.     Its 
great  truths  have  their  foundation  in  the 
soul  itself,   and  their   proofs   surround 
us  on  all  sides.     God  has  not  shut  up 
the   evidence   of    his    being  in  a    few 
books,   written   in   a  foreign  language, 
and  locked  up  in  the  libraries  of  col- 
leges and  philosophers  ;  but  has  written 
his   name  on  the  heavens  and  on   the 
earth,  and  even  on  the  minutest  animal 
and   plant ;    and   his    word,   taught  by 
Jesus  Christ,  was  not  given  to  scribes 
and  lawyers,  but  taught  to  the  poor,  to 
the  mass  of  men,  on  mountains,  in  streets, 
and  on  the  sea-shore.    Let  me  not  be  told 
that  the   multitude  do  actually  receive 
religion  on  authority,  or  on  the  word  of 
others.     I  reply,  that  a  faith  so  received 
seems  to  me  of  little  worth.    The  pre- 
cious, the  living,  the  effectual  part  of  a 
poor  man's  faith,  is  that  of  which  he 
sees  the  reasonableness  and  excellence  : 
that  which  approves  itself  to  his  intelli- 
gence, his  conscience,  his  heart :    that 
which  answers  to  deep  wants  in  his  own 
soul,  and  of  which  he  has  the  witness  in 
his  own  inward  and  outward  experience. 
All  other  parts  of  his  helicf,  those  which 
he  takes  on  blind  trust,  and  in  which  he 
sees  no  marks  of  truth  and  divinity,  do 
him  litUe  or  no  good.    Too  often  they  do 
him  liarm.  by  j>er])lexini2:  his  s\mp\e  re^- 
son,  by  substituting  the  tictions  and  arl\- 
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ficial  systems  of  theolc^ans  for  the  plain 
precepts  of  tove,  and  justice,  and  humil- 
ity, and  Utial  trust  in  God.  As  long  as  it 
was  supposed  that  religion  is  to  benefit 
the  world  by  layin?  restraints,  awaken- 
ing fears,  and  acting  as  a  part  of  the 
system  of  police,  so  long  it  was  natural 
to  rely  on  authority  and  tradition  as  the 
means  of  its  propagation ;  so  long  it  was 
desirable  to  stine  thought  and  inquiry 
on  the  subject.  But  now  that  we  have 
learned  that  the  true  office  of  religion  is 
to  awaken  pure  and  lofty  sentiments, 
and  to  unite  man  to  God  by  rational 
homage  and  enlightened  love,  there  is 
■ometning  monstrous  in  placing  religion 
beyond  the  thought  and  the  study  of  the 
mass  of  the  human  race. 

I  proceed  to  another  prejudice.  It  is 
objected,  that  the  distinction  of  ranks 
is  essential  to  social  order,  and  that 
this  will  be  swept  away  by  calling  forth 
energy  of  thought  in  all  men.  This 
objection,  indeed,  though  exceedingly 
insisted  on  in  Europe,  has  nearly  died 
out  here  ;  but  still  enough  of  it  lingers 
among  us  to  deserve  consideration.  I 
reply,  then,  that   it  is  a  libel  on  social 


of  human  beings  to  ignorance  and  ser- 
vility ;  and  that  it  is  a  libel  on  the  Cre- 
ator to  suppose  that  He  requires,  as  the 
foundation  of  communities,  the  sys- 
tematic depression  of  the  majority  of 
his  intelligent  offspring.  The  suppo- 
sition Is  too  grossly  unreasonable,  loo 
monstrous,  to  require  labored  refuta- 
tion. 1  see  no  need  of  ranks,  either 
for  social  order  or  for  any  other  pur- 


Men  ought  to  follow  their  genius,  and 
to  put  forth  their  powers  in  every  useful 
and  lawful  way.  1  do  not  ask  for  a 
monotonous  world.  We  are  far  too 
monotonous  now.  The  vassalage  of 
fashion,  which  is  a  part  of  rank,  pre- 
vents continually  the  free  expansion  of 
men's  powers.  Let  us  have  the  great- 
est diversity  of  occupations.  But  this 
does  not  imply  that  there  is  a  need 
of  splitting  society  into  castes  or  ranks, 
or  that  a  certain  number  should  arro- 
gate superiority,  and  stand  apart  from 
the  rest  of  men  as  a  separate  race. 
Men  may  work  in  different  departments 
of  life,  and  yet  rccogniie  their  brotherly 
relation,  and  honor  one  anolher,  and  hold 


friendly  communion  with  one  anodier. 

Undoubtedly,  men  wii!  prefer  as  friends 
and  common  associates  those  with 
whom  they  sympathize  most.  But  this 
is  not  to  form  a  rank  or  caste.  For 
example,  the  inleUigent  seek  out  the 
intelligent ;  the  pious,  those  who  rever- 
ence Cod.  But  suppose  the  intellectual 
and  the  religious  to  cut  themselves  off 
by  some  broad,  visible  distinction  from 
the  rest  of  society,  to  form  a  clan  of 
their  own,  to  refuse  admission  into  their 
houses  to  people  of  inferior  knowledge 
and  virtue,  and  to  diminish  as  far  as 
possible  the  occasions  of  intercourse 
with  them  ;  would  not  society  rise  up, 
as  one  man,  against  this  arrogant  ex- 
clusiveness  P  And  if  intelligence  and 
piety  may  not  be  the  foundations  of  a 
caste,  on  what  ground  shall  they,  who 
have  no  distinction  but  wealth,  supe- 
rior costume,  richer  equipages,  finer 
houses,  draw  lines  around  themselves 
and  constitute  themselves  a  higher 
class  ?  That  some  should  be  richer 
than  others  is  natural,  and  is  necessary, 
and  could  only  be  prevented  by  gross 
violations  of  right.  Leave  men  to  the 
free  use  of  their  powers,  and  some  will 
accumulate  more  than  their  neighbors. 
But  to  be  prosperous  is  not  to  be  supe- 
rior, and  should  form  no  barrier  between 
men.  Wealth  ought  not  to  secure  to 
the  prosperous  the  slightest  consider- 
ation. The  only  distinctions  which 
should  be  recognized  are  those  of  the 
soul,  of  strong  principle,  of  incorrupti- 
ble integrity,  of  usefulness,  of  culti- 
vated intellect,  of  fidelity  in  seeking 
for  truth.  A  man,  in  proportion  as  he 
has  these  claims,  should  be  honored 
and  welcomed   everywhere.     1   see   not 

neatly  dressed,  should  not  be  a  re- 
spected guest  in  the  most  splendid 
mansions,  and  at  the  most  brilliant 
meetings.  A  man  is  worth  infinitely 
more  than  the  saloons,  and  the  cos- 
tumes, and  the  show  of  the  univer.se 
He  was  made  to  tread  all  the.se  be- 
neath his  feet.  What  an  insult  to  hu- 
manity is  the  present  deference  to  dross 
and  upholstery,  as  if  silk-worms,  and 
looms,  and  scissors,  and  needles  could 
produce  something  nobler  than  a  man  '. 
Every  good  man  should  protest  against 
a  caste  founded  on  outward  pros]ierily. 
because  it  exalts  the  outward  above  llie 
inward,  the    material    above    the  spir- 
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itual ;  because  it  springs  from  and 
(Irishes  a  contemptible  pride  in  su- 
perficial and  transitory  distinctions ; 
because  it  alienates  man  from  his 
brother,  breaks  the  tie  of  common 
humanity,  and  breeds  jealousy,  scorn, 
and  mutual  ill-wilL  Can  this  be  needed 
to  social  order  ? 

It  is  true,  that  in  countries  where  the 
aass  of  the  people  are  ignorant  and 
servile,  the  existence  of  a  higher  and 
a  worshipped  rank  tends  to  keep  them 
from  outrage.  It  infuses  a  sentiment 
o{  awe,  which  prevents  more  or  less 
the  need  of  force  and  punishment. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
means  of  keeping  order  in  one  state 
of  society  may  become  the  chief  ex- 
citement of  discontent  and  disorder  in 
another,  and  this  is  peculiarly  true  of 
aristocracy  or  high  rank.  In  rude  ages, 
this  keeps  the  people  down  ;  but  when 
the  people  by  degrees  have  risen  to 
some  consciousness  of  their  rights  and 
essential  equality  with  the  rest  of  the 
race,  the  awe  of  rank  naturally  subsides, 
and  passes  into  suspicion,  jealousy,  and 
sense  of  injury,  and  a  disposition  to 
resist.  The  very  institution  which  once 
restrained,  now  provokes.  Through 
this  process  the  Old  World  is  now  pass- 
ing The  strange  illusion,  that  a  man, 
because  he  wears  a  garter  or  a  riband,  or 
was  born  to  a  title,  belongs  to  another 
race,  is  fading  away  :  and  society  must 
piss  through  a  series  of  revolutions, 
silent  or  bloody,  until  a  more  natural 
order  takes  place  of  distinctions  which 
grew  originally  out  of  force.  Thus, 
aristocracy,  instead  of  ^ving  order  to 
society,  now  convulses  it.  So  impos- 
sible Is  it  for  arbitrary  human  ordina- 
tions permanently  to  degrade  hurgan 
nature,  or  subvert  the  principles  of 
justice  and  freedom. 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  said,  "  that 
the  want  of  refinement  of  manners  and 
taste  in  the  lower  classes  will  neces- 
sarily keep  them  an  inferior  caste,  even 
though  all  political  inequalities  be  re- 
moved.'' I  acknowledfije  this  defect  of 
manners  in  the  multitude,  and  grant 
that  it  is  an  obstacle  to  intercourse  with 
the  more  improved,  though  often  exag- 
wrated.  But  this  is  a  barrier  which 
fnust  and  will  yield  to  the  means  of 
<-uiture  spread  through  our  community. 
The  evil  \s  not  necessarily  associated 
^'th  any  condition  of  human  life.    An  , 


intelligent  traveller  •  tells  us,  that  in 
Norway,  a  country  wanting  manv  of 
our  advantages,  good  manners  ana  po- 
liteness are  spread  through  all  condi- 
tions ;  and  that  the  **  rough  way  of 
talking  to  and  living  with  each  other, 
characteristic  of  the  lower  classes  of 
society  in  England,  is  not  found  there." 
Not  many  centuries  ago,  the  intercourse 
of  the  highest  orders  in  Europe  was 
sullied  by  indelicacy  and  fierceness ; 
but  time  has  worn  out  these  stains,  and 
the  same  cause  is  now  removing  what 
is  repulsive  among  those  who  toil  with 
their  hands.  I  cannot  believe  that 
coarse  manners,  boisterous  conversa- 
tion, slovenly  negligence,  filthy  customs, 
surliness,  indecency,  are  to  descend  by 
necessity  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion in  any  portion  of  the  community. 
I  do  not  see  why  neatness,  courtesy, 
delicacy,  ease,  ana  deference  to  others' 
feelings,  may  not  be  made  the  habits  of 
the  laboring  multitude.  A  change  is 
certainly  gomg  on  among  them  in  re- 
spect to  manners.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
will  be  a  change  for  the  better ;  that 
they  will  not  adopt  false  notions  of  re- 
finement ;  that  they  will  escape  the 
servile  imitation  of  what  is  hollow  and 
insincere,  and  the  substitution  of  out- 
ward shows  for  genuine  natural  courtesy. 
Unhappily  they  have  but  imperfect 
models  on  which  to  form  themselves. 
It  is  not  one  class  alone  which  needs 
reform  in  manners.  We  all  need  a  new 
social  intercourse,  which  shall  breathe 
genuine  refinement ;  which  shall  unite 
the  two  great  elements  of  politeness, 
self-respect,  and  a  delicate  regard  to  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  others ;  which 
shall  be  free  without  rudeness,  and 
earnest  without  positiveness :  which 
shall  be  graceful,  yet  warm-hearted ; 
and  in  which  communication  shall  be 
frank,  unlabored,  overflowing,  through 
the  absence  of  all  assumption  and  pre- 
tence, and  throiiE^h  the  consciousness 
of  being  safe  from  heartless  ridicule. 
This  grand  reform,  which  I  trust  is  to 
come,  will  bring  with  it  a  happiness 
little  known  in  social  life  ;  and  whence 
shall  it  come  ?  The  wise  and  disinter- 
ested of  all  conditions  must  contribute 
to  it ;  and  I  see  not  why  the  laboring 
classes  may  not  take  i)art  in  the  work. 
Indeed,   when    I   consider  the   greater 
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simplicity  of  their  lives  and  their  greater 
openness  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  '*  golden 
age "  of  manners  is  to  begin  among 
those  who  are  now  despaired  of  for 
their  want  of  refinement. 

I  n  these  remarks,  I  have  given  the  name 
of  **  prejudices"  to  the  old  opinions  re- 
specting rank,  and  respecting  the  need 
of  keepmg  the  people  from  much  thought. 
But  allow  these  opinions  to  have  a 
foundation  in  truth  ;  suppose  high  fences 
of  rank  to  be  necessary  to  refinement  of 
manners  ;  suppose  that  the  happiest  of 
all  ages  were  the  feudal,  when  aristoc- 
racy was  in  its  flower  and  glory,  when 
the  noble,  superior  to  the  laws,  com- 
mitted more  murders  in  one  year  than 
the  multitude  in  twenty.  Suppose  it 
best  for  the  laborer  to  live  and  die  in 
thoughtless  ignorance.  Allow  all  this, 
and  that  we  nave  reason  to  look  with 
envy  on  the  past ;  one  thing  is  plain,  the 
past  is  gone,  the  feudal  castle  is  dis- 
mantled, the  distance  between  classes 
greatly  reduced.  Unfortunate  as  it  may 
be,  the  people  have  begun  to  think,  to 
ask  reasons  for  what  they  do  and  suffer 
and  believe,  and  to  call  the  past  to  ac- 
count Old  spells  are  broken,  old  reli- 
ances gone.  Men  can  no  longer  be  kept 
down  by  pageantry,  state-robes,  forms, 
and  shows.  Allowing  it  to  be  best  that 
society  should  rest  on  the  depression  of 
the  multitude,  the  multitude  will  no 
longer  be  quiet  when  they  are  trodden 
under  foot,  but  ask  impatiently  for  a 
reason  why  they  too  may  not  have  a 
share  in  social  blessings.  Such  is  the 
state  of  things,  and  we  must  make  the 
best  of  what  we  cannot  prevent.  Right 
or  wrong,  the  people  will  think ;  and  is 
it  not  important  that  they  should  think 
justly  ?  that  they  should  be  inspired  with 
the  love  of  truth,  and  instructed  how  to 
seek  it  ?  that  they  should  be  established 
by  wise  culture  m  the  great  principles 
on  which  religion  and  society  rest,  and 
be  protected  from  scepticism  and  wild 
speculation  by  intercourse  with  enlight- 
ened and  virtuous  men  ?  It  is  plain 
that,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  world, 
nothing  can  avail  us  but  a  real  improve- 
ment of  the  mass  of  the  people.  No 
stable  foundation  can  be  laid  for  us  but 
in  men's  minds.  Alarming  as  the  truth 
is,  it  skould  be  told,  that  outward  institu- 
tions cannot  now  secure  us.  Mightier 
powers  than  institutions  have  come  into 


play  among  us, — the  judgment,  the  opin-,: 
ions,  the  feelings  of  the  many ;  and  allV 
hopes  of  stabihty  which  do  not  rest  oa,". 
the  progress  of  the  many  must  perish. ". 
But  a  more  serious  objection  than  any'.' 
yet  considered,  to  the  intellectual  ele-1 
vation  of  the  laboring  class,  remains  to  I 
be  stated.     It  is  said,  **that  the  laborer"*, 
can  gain  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  .^ 
family  only  by  a  degree  of  labor  whidi  " 
forbids  the  use  of  means  of  improve-  * 
ment.     His  necessar}-  toils  leave  no  time  \ 
or  strength  for  thought.     Political  econ-  ' 
omy,  by  showing  that  population  out-  ■ 
strips  tne  means  of  improvement,  passes  ' 
an  irrepealable  sentence  of  ignorance  and 
degradation  on  the  laborer.     He  can  live 
but  for  one  end,  which  is  to  keep  him- 
self alive.     He   cannot  give  time  and 
strength  to  intellectual,  social,  and  moral 
culture,  without  starving  his  family,  and 
impoverishing  the  community'.     Nature 
has  laid  this  heavy  law  on  tne  mass  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  idle  to  set  up  our 
theories  and   dreams    of   improvement 
against  nature." 

This  objection  applies  with  great  force 
to  Europe,  and  is  not  without  weight 
here.  But  it  does  not  discourage  me. 
I  reply,  first,  to  this  objection,  that  it 

enerally  comes  from  a  suspicious  source. 

t  comes  generally  from  men  who  abound, 
and  are  at  ease ;  who  think  more  of 
property  than  of  any  other  human  inter- 
est ;  who  have  little  concern  for  the  mass 
of  their  fellow-creatures  ;  who  are  willing 
that  others  should  bear  all  the  burdens 
of  life,  and  that  any  social  order  should 
continue  which  secures  to  themselves 
personal  comfort  or  gratification.  The 
selfish  epicure  and  the  thriving  man  of 
business  easily  discover  a  natural  neces- 
sity for  that  state  of  things  which  accu- 
minates  on  themselves  all  the  blessings, 
and  on  their  neighbor  all  the  evils,  of 
life.  But  no  man  can  judge  what  is  good 
or  necessary  for  the  multitude  but  he 
who  feels  for  them,  and  whose  equity 
and  benevolence  are  shocked  by  the 
thought  that  all  advantages,  are  to  be 
monopolized  by  one  set  of  men,  and  all 
disadvantages  by  another.  1  wait  for 
the  judgment  of  profound  thinkers  and 
earnest  philanthropists  on  this  point.  —  a 
judgment  formed  after  patient  study  of 
political  economy,  and  human  nature  and 
human  history ;  nor  even  on  such  au- 
thority shall  I  readily  despair  of  the  mul- 
titude of  my  race. 
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hthe  next  place,  tlie  objection  under 
ondention  is  very  much  a  repetition 
dik  old  doctrine,  tlia.t  ^vhat  has  been 
■tbe ;  that  the  future  is  always  to  re- 
yt  the  past,  and  society  to  tread  for 
flffthe  beaten  path.  Hut  can  any  thing 
kflhinerthan  that  the  present  condition 
iv  world  is  peculiar,  unprecedented  ? 
AttKw  powers  and  new  principles  are 
iioric?  that  the  application  of  science 
fevt is  accomplishing  a  stupendous  rev- 
Mon?  diat  the  condition  of  the  laborer 
iiiBmanv  places  greatly  improved^  and 
fa  intellectual  aids  increased  ?  that 
tees,  once  thought  essential  to  so- 
m,  and  which  seetned  entwined  with 
dits  fibres,  have  been  removed  ?  Do 
teoass  of  men  stand  where  they  did  a 
fci  centuries  ago  ?  And  do  not  new 
atomstances,  if  they  make  us  fearful, 
tt  tbe  same  dncie  keep  us  from  despair? 
Ae  fntore,  be  it  what  it  may,  will  not 
KKnble  the  past.  The  present  has 
KtejementSy  which  must  work  out  new 
nal  or  woe.  We  have  no  right,  then, 
« the  ground  of  the  immutableness  of 
teman  afEairs,  to  quench,  as  far  as  we 

I  ittvie power,  the  hope  of  social  progress. 

'  Another  consideration,  in  reply  to  the 
ftbjcaion  that  the  necessary  toils  of  life 
«clude  improvement,  maybe  drawn  not 
oalvfrom  general  history,  but  from  the 
experience  of  this  country  in  particular. 

•  The  workini;  classes  here  have  risen 
and  are  still  rising  intellectually,  and 
yet  there  are  no  si^ns  of  starvation,  nor 
ire  we  becoming  the  poorest  people  on 
eanh.  Uy  far  the  most  interesting  view 
'^^t  this  country  is  the  condition  of  the 
working  multitude.  Nothing  among  us 
:tserves  the  attention  of  the  traveller 
JO  much  as  the  force  of  thought  and 
character,  and  the  self-respect  awakened 
'V  our  history  and  institutions  in  the 
rass  of  the  people.  Our  prosperous 
t'uissirs  are  much  like  the  same  classes 
abroad,  thoui^li.  as  we  hope,  of  purer 
T.nraU:  but  the  great  working  multitude 
Lave  far  behind  them  the  la])orers  of 
•ther  countries.  No  man  of  observa- 
li 'n  and  benevolence  can  converse  with 
them  without  being  struck  and  delighted 
.vith  the  signs  they  give  of  strong  and 
M)Jn(i  intellect  and  manly  principle. 
And  who  is  authorized  to  set  bounds  to 
this  progress  ?  In  improvement  the 
first  steps  are  the  hardest.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  wake  up  men's  souls,  not  to 
continue  their  action.     Ever>'  accession 


of  li^ht  and  strength  is  a  help  to  new 
acquisitions. 

Another  consideration,  in  reply  to  the 
objection,  is,  that  as  yet  no  community 
has  seriously  set  itself  to  the  work  of 
improving  all  its  members,  so  that  what 
is  possible  remains  to  be  ascertained. 
No  experiment  has  been  made  to  deter- 
mine how  far  liberal  provision  can  be 
made  at  once  for  the  body  and  mind  of 
the  lalx)rcr.  The  highest  social  art  is 
yet  in  its  infancy,  (jreat  minds  have 
nowhere  solemnly,  earnestly  undertaken 
to  resolve  the  problem,  how  the  multi- 
tude of  men  may  be  elevated.  The  trial 
is  to  come.  Still  more,  the  multitude 
have  nowhere  comprehended  distinctly 
the  true  idea  of  progress,  and  resolved 
deliberately  and  solemnly  to  reduce 
it  to  reality.  This  great  thought,  how- 
ever, is  gradually  opening  on  them, 
and  it  is  destined  to  work  won- 
ders. From  themselves  their  salvation 
must  chiefly  come.  Little  can  be  done 
for  them  oy  others,  till  a  spring  is 
touched  in  tneir  own  breasts ;  and  this 
being  done,  they  cannot  fail.  The  peo- 
ple, as  history  shows  us.  can  accomplish 
miracles  uncier  the  power  of  a  great 
idea.  How  much  have  they  often  done 
and  suffered  in  critical  moments  for 
country,  for  religion  I  The  great  idea 
of  their  own  elevation  is  only  beginning 
to  unfold  itself  within  them,  and  its 
energy  is  not  to  be  fore-'^'W.  A  lofty 
conception  of  this  V'*id,  were  it  once 
distinctly  seizc'J»  would  be  a  new  life 
breathed  into  them.  Under  this  imjjulse 
they  woulcl  create  time  and  strength  for 
their  hiir^  calling,  and  would  not  only 
regenerate  themselves,  but  the  com- 
munity. 

Aga*n,  I  am  not  discouraged  by  the 
objec-ion,  that  the  laborer,  if  encouraged 
to  g'Ve  time  and  strength  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  mind,  will  starve  himself  and 
impoverish  the  countrv,  when  1  con- 
sider the  energy  and  efficiency  of  mind. 
Tjie  highest  force  in  the  universe  is 
r-iind.  This  created  the  heavens  and 
(arth.  This  has  changed  the  wilder- 
less  into  fruitfulness.  and  linked  distant 
countries  in  a  beneficent  ministry  to  one 
another's  wants.  It  is  not  to  brute 
force,  to  physical  strength,  so  much  as 
to  art,  to  skill,  to  intellectual  and  moral 
energy,  that  men  owe  their  mastery 
over  the  world.  It  is  mind  which  has 
co7iguered  matter.     To  fear,  then,  that 
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\3f\   i.3lliTi;4   fatih    a   people's   mind,   we  i 
shall  liiipuvci  isli   And  sUrve  tli«in.  ia  'o 

be  frichtened  at  a  shadow.  1  believe,  | 
that  with  the  growth  of  intellectual  and  ! 
moral  power  in  the  community,  its  pro-  I 
duetive  power  will  increase,  that  indus- 
try will  become  more  efficient,  that  a 
wiser  economy  will  accumulate  wealth, 
that  unimagined  resources  of  art  and 
nature  will  be  discovered.  I  believe 
that  the  means  of  living  will  grow  easier, 
in  proportion  as  a  people  shall  become 
enlightened,  self-respecting,  resolute, 
and  just.  Bodily  or  material  forces 
can  he  measured,  but  not  the  forces  of 
the  soul  ;  nor  can  the  results  of  in- 
creased mental  energy  be  foretold. 
Such  a  community  will  tread  down  ob- 
stacles now  deemed  invincible,  and  turn 
them  into  helps.  The  inward  mo.ilds 
the  outward.  The  power  of  a  ucopie 
lies  in  its  mind  :  and  this  mind,  if  forti- 
fied and  enlarged,  will  bring  external 
things  into  harmony  with  itself.  It  will 
create  a  new  world  around  It,  corre- 
sponding to  itself.  If,  however,  I  err  in 
this  behcf :  if,  by  securing  time  and 
means  fo/  improvement  to  the  multi- 
tude, industry  and  capital  should  be- 
come iess  productive,  1  still  say,  Sacrifice 
the  wealth,  and  not  the  mina  of  a  peo- 
ple,- Nor  do  1  believe  that  the  physical 
good  of  a  community  would  in  this  way 
be  impaiired.  The  diminution  of  a  coun- 
ty's wealth,  occasioned  by  general  at- 

'"  tention  to  intellectuzJ  and  moral  culture, 
would  be  followed  by-  very  different 
effects  from  those  which  would  attend 
an  equal  diminution  brouehl  about  by 
stoth.  intemperance,  and  ig^norance. 
There  would  indeed  be  less  production 
in  such  a  country,  but  the  character  and 
spirit  of  the  people  would  effect  a  much 
more  equal  distribution  of  what  tfould 
be  produced :  and  the  happiness  ■pf  * 
community  defends  vastly  more  on  \tl>c 
distribution  than  on  the  amount  of  \'s 
wealth.  In  thus  S])eakinK  of  the  futuAe- 
I  do  not  claim  any  special  proiiheticijl 
gift.  As  a  general  rule,  no  man  is  a|jl4= 
to  foretell  distinctly  the  ultimate,  per' 
manent  results  of  any  great  social 
change.  Hiit  as  to  the  case  before  u.-i. 
we_  ought  not  to  doubt  It  i.s  a  part  of 
rehgion  to  believe  that  by  nothine  can  2 
country  so  effectually  gain  happiness 
and  lasting  pro.sperity  as  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  aU  classes  of  its  citizens.  To  ques- 

tioii  this  seems  an  aj^mach  to  crime. 


And  euih'i  buc  built  on  Mubbls" 

1  am  aware  that,  in  reply  to  all  that 
has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  possibility 
of  uniting  self-improvement  with  labor, 
discouraging  facts  may  be  brought  for- 
ward from  our  daily  experience.  It 
may  be  said  that  in  tnis  country,  under 
advantages  unknown  in  other  lands, 
there  is  a  considerable  number  on  whom 
the  burden  or  toil  presses  very  heavily, 
who  can  scarcely  live  with  all  their 
efforts,  and  who  are  cut  off  by  their 
hard  condition  from  the  means  Of  intel- 
lectual culture ;  and  if  this  take  place 
now,  what  are  we  to  expect  hereafter 
in  a  more  crowded  population  ?  I  ac- 
knowledge that  we  have  a  ni;mber  of 
depressed  laborers,  whose  state  is  ex- 
ceedingly unpropitious  to  the  education 
of  the  mind :  but  this  argument  will 
lose  much  of  its  power  when  we  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  this  evil.  We  shall 
then  see  that  it  comes,  not  from  outward 
necessity,  not  from  the  irresistible  ob- 
stairles  abroad,  but  chieHy  from  the 
fault  or  ignorance  of  the  sufferers  them- 
selves :  M>  that  the  elevation  of  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  laborer  tends 
directly  to  reduce,  if  not  remove,  the  evil. 
Of  consequence,  this  elevation  finds 
support  in  what  is  urged  against  it  In 
confirmation  of  these  views,  allow  me 
just  to  hint  at  the  causes  of  that  de- 
pression of  many  laborers  which  is  said 
to  show  that  laLor  and  self- improvement 
cannot  go  on  together 

First,  how  much  of  this  depression  is 
to  be  traced  to  intemperance  ?  What  a 
great  amount  of  time,  and  strength,  and 
money,  might  multitudes  gain  for  self- 
improvement,  by  a  strict  sobriety  '.  That 
cheap  remedv,  pure  water,  would  cure 
the  chief  evifs  in  very  many  families  of 
the  ignorant  and  poor.  Were  the  sums 
which  are  still  lavished  on  anient  spirits 
appropriated  wisely  to  the  elevation  of 
the  people,  what  a  new  world  we  should 
live  in  I  Intemperance  not  only  wastes 
the  earnings,  but  the  health  and  the 
minds  of  men:  How  many,  were  they 
to  exchange  what  they  call  moderate 
drinking  for  water,  would  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  they  had  been  living  under 
a  cloud,  in  h:i  If- stupe  faction,  and  would 
become  conscious  of  an  intellectual  en- 
ergy (rf  which  they  had  not  before 
(.Irearaed  !     Their  latiors  would  exhaust 
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them  less ;    and     less    labor  would   be 

ittded  for  their  support ;  and  thus  their 

JDalnlity  to  cultivate   their  high  nature 

ioold  in  a  great   measure  be  removed. 

TlKwoiiciae  class,  above  all  men,  have  an 

iflteiest  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 

theyoi^ht  to  look  on  the  individual  who 

lives  by  scatterings    the  means  and  ex- 

dtements  of  drunkenness  not  only  as  the 

j^eneral  enemy  of  his  race,  but  as  their 

own  worst  foe. 

In  the  next  place,  how  much  of  the 
depression  of  laborers  may  be  traced  to 
tbewant  of  a  strict  economy !  The  pros- 
perity of  this   country  has  produced  a 
wastefulness  that  has  extended  to  the 
laboring  multitude.     A  man,  here,  turns 
with  scorn  from  fare  that  in  many  coun- 
tries woald  be  termed  luxurious.     It  is. 
indeed,  important  that  the  standard  of 
fiving  in  all  classes  should  be  high  ;  that 
is,  it  should  include  the  comforts  of  life, 
tiie  means  of  neatness  and  order  in  our 
dwelUn^,  and  such  supplies  of  our  wants 
as  are  fitted  to  secure  vigorous  health. 
But  how  many  waste  their  earnings  on 
indulgences  which  may  be  spared,  and 
thus  have  no  resource  for  a  dark  day, 
and  are  always  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
pauperism  !       Needless  expenses  keep 
many  too    poor    for  self-improvement. 
And  here    let    me  say,  that  expensive 
habits  among  the  more  prosperous  labor- 
ers often  interfere  with  the  mental  cult- 
i      ore  of  themselves   and   their  families. 
How  many  among   them  sacrifice   im- 
provement   to    appetite  !      How  many 
acrifice  it  to  the  love  of  show,  to  the 
desire  of    outstripping  others,   and  to 
habits  of    exp)ense  which  grow  out  of 
this  insatiable  passion  !     In  a  country 
so  thriving  and  luxurious  as  ours,  the 
i     laborer  is  in  danger  of  contracting  arti- 
ticial  wants  and  diseased  tastes  :  and  to 
i,T.itify  these  he  gives  himself  wholly  to 
'      accumulation,    and    sells  his   mind   for 
<ain.     Our  unparalleled  prosperity  has 
not  been  an  unmixed  good.     It  has  in-  j 
liimed  cupidity,  has  diseased  the  imagi- 
nation with  dreams  of  boundless  success,  I 
And  plunged  a  vast  multitude  into  exces- 
sive  toils,    feverish    competitions,   and  ' 
exhausting   cares.       A    laborer    having  , 
">ecun:d  a  neat   home  and  a  wholesome 
table,  should  ask  nothing  more  for  the  i 
^nses:  but  should  consecrate  his  leisure, 
•""dwhat  may  be  spared  of  his  earnings,  \ 
^  the  culture  of  himself  and  his  family, 
^  the  5est  books,  to  the  best  teachings  ^ 


to  pleasant  and  profitable  intercourse,  to 
sympathy  and  the  offices  of  humanity, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art.  Unhappily,  the  laborer, 
if  prosperous,  is  anxious  to  ape  the  rich 
man,  instead  of  trying  to  rise  above 
him,  as  he  often  may,  by  noble  acquisi- 
tions. The  young  in  particular,  the  ap- 
prentice and  the  female  domestic,  catch 
a  taste  for  fashion,  and  on  this  altar 
sacrifice  too  often  their  uprightness,  and 
almost  always  the  spirit  of  improvement, 
dooming  themselves  to  ignorance,  if  not 
to  vice,  for  a  vain  show.  Is  this  evil 
without  remedy  ?  Is  human  nature 
always  to  be  sacrificed  to  outward  dec- 
oration }  Is  the  outward  always  to 
triumph  over  the  inward  man?  Is  noble- 
ness of  sentiment  never  to  spring  up 
among  us }  May  not  a  reform  in  this 
particular  begin  in  the  laboring  class, 
since  it  seems  so  desperate  among  the 
more  prosperous  ?  Cannot  the  laborer, 
whose  condition  calls  him  so  loudly  to 
simplicity  of  taste  and  habits,  take  his 
stand  against  that  love  of  dress  which 
dissipates  and  corrupts  so  many  minds 
among  the  opulent  .'*  Cannot  the  labor- 
ing class  refuse  to  measure  men  by  out- 
ward success,  and  pour  utter  scorn  on  all 
pretensions  founded  on  outward  show  or 
condition  1  Sure  I  am  that,  were  they 
to  study  plainness  of  dress  and  simplicity 
of  living,  for  the  purpose  of  their  own 
true  elevation,  they  would  surpass  in  in- 
tellect, in  taste,  in  honorable  qualities, 
and  in  present  enjoyment,  that  great 
proportion  of  the  prosperous  who  are 
softened  into  indulgence  or  enslaved  to 
empty  show.  By  such  self-denial,  how- 
might  the  burden  of  labor  be  lightened, 
and  time  and  strength  redeemed  for  im- 
provement ! 

Another  cause  of  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  not  a  few  laborers,  as  1  believe, 
is  their  ignorance  on  the  subject  of 
health.  Health  is  the  working  man's 
fortune,  and  he  ought  to  watch  over  it 
more  than  the  capitalist  over  liis  largest 
investments.  Health  lightens  the  efforts 
of  bodv  and  mind.  It  enables  a  man  to 
crowd  much  work  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass. Without  it,  little  can  be  earned, 
and  that  little  by  slow,  exhaustive  toil. 
For  these  reasons  I  cannot  hut  look  on 
it  as  a  good  omen  that  the  press  is  cir- 
culating among  us  chcaj)  works,  in  wliich 
much  u.seful  knowledge  is  given  ol  \V\^ 
stniciuTQ,  and  functions,  and  laws  oi  \.\ve 
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human  body.  It  is  in  no  small  measure 
through  our  own  imprudence  that  disease 
and  debility  are  incurred,  and  one  rem- 
edy is  to  be  found  in  knowledge.  Once 
let  the  mass  of  the  people  be  instructed 
in  their  own  frames ;  !ei  them  under- 
stand clearly  that  disease  is  not  an  acci- 
dent, but  has  fixed  causes,  many  of 
which  they  can  avert,  and  a  great  amount  ; 
of  suffering,  want,  and  consequent  intel- 
lectual depression  will  be  removed.  —  I  1 
hope  1  shall  not  be  thought  to  digress 
too  far,  when  I  add,  thai  were  the  mass  | 
of  the  community  more  enlightened  on 
these  points,  they  would  apply  their 
Icnowleilge..  not  only  to  their  private 
habits,  but  to  the  government  of  the 
city,  and  would  insist  on  municipal  regu- 
lations favoring  general  health.  This 
they  owe  to  themselves.  They  ought  to 
■ vstcm  of  measures  for  effect- 


ually cleansing  the  city  ;  for  supplying 
it  with  pure  water,  either  at  public  ex- 
pense or  by  a  private  corporation ;  and  for 
prohibiting  the  erection  or  the  letting  of 
such  buildings  as  must  generate  disease. 
What  a  sad  thought  is  it,  that  in  this 
metropolis,  the  blessings  which  Cod 
pours  forth  profusely  on  nird  and  beast, 
the  blessings  of  air,  and  light,  and  water, 
should,  In  Uie  case  of  many  families,  be 
so  stinted  or  so  mixed  with  impurities, 
as  to  injure  instead  of  invigorating  the 
frame !  With  what  face  can  the  great 
cities  of  Europe  and  America  boast  of 
their  civihzation,  when  within  their  lim- 
its thousands  and  ten  thousands  perish 
for  want  of  God's  freest,  most  lavish 
.  gifts !  Can  we  expect  improvement 
among  people  who  are  cut  off  from 
nature's  common  bounties,  and  want 
those  cheering  influences  of  the  ele- 
ments which  even  savages  enjoy  ?  In 
this  city,  how  much  health,  how  many 
lives  are  sacrificed  to  the  practice  of 
letting  cellars  and  rooms  which  cannot 
be  ventilated,  which  want  the  benefits 
of  light,  free  air,  and  pure  water,  and  the 
means  of  removing  filth  1  We  forbid  by 
law  the  selling  of  putrid  meat  in  the 
market  Why  do  we  not  forbid  the 
renting  of  rooms  in  which  jiulrid,  damp, 
and  noisome  va]Jors  arc  working  as  sure  , 
destruction  as  the  wor.st  food  ?  Did  | 
people  understand  that  they  are  a.i  truly  I 
poisoned  in  such  dens  as  by  tainteil  I 
meat  and  decaying  vegetables,  would  I 
they  noX  appoint  commissioners  for  j 
houses  aa  truly  as  commissioners  for  ' 


markets  ?  Ought  not  the  renting  of  tin- 
tenantable  rooms,  and  the  crowding  of 
such  numbers  into  a  single  room  as  must 
breed  disease,  and  may  infect  a  neigh- 
borhood, be  as  much  forbidden  as  the 
importation  of  a  pestilence  ?  I  have 
enlarged  on  this  point,  because  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  morals,  manners. 
decencies,  self-respect,  and  intellectual 
improvement,  as  well  as  the  health  and 
physical  comforts  of  a  people,  depend  on 
no  outward  circumstances  more  than  on 
the  quality  of  the  houses  in  which  they 


The  laboring  people  must  require  that  the 
health  of  the  city  shall  be  a  leading  ob- 
ject of  the  municipal  administration,  and 
in  so  doing  they  will  protect  at  once  the 
body  and  the  rnind. 

I  will  mention  one  more  cause  of  the 
depressed  condition  of  many  laborers, 
and  that  is,  sloth,  "the  sin  which  doth 
most  easily  beset  us."  How  many  are 
there  who.  working  languidly  and  re- 
luctantly, bring  little  to  pass,  spread 
the  work  of  one  hour  over  many,  shrink 
from  difficulties  which  ought  to  excite 
them,  keep  themselves  poor,  and  thus 
doom  their  families  to  ignorance  as  well 

In  these  remarks  I  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  great  obstacles  to  the 
improvement  of  the  laboring  classes 
are  in  themselves,  and  may  therefore 
be  overcome.  They  want  nothing  but 
the  will.  Outward  difficulty  will  shrink 
and  vanish  before  them,  just  as  far  as 
they  are  bent  on  progress,  just  as  far  as 
the  great  idea  of  their  own  elevation 
shall  take  possession  of  their  minds. 
I  know  that  many  will  smile  at  the  sug- 
gestion, that  the  laborer  may  be  brought 
to  practise  thrift  and  self-denial,  for  the 

Eurpose  of  becoming  a  nobler  being, 
ul  such  sceptics,  having  never  expe- 
rienced the  power  of  a  grand  thought 
or  generous  purpose,  are  no  judges  of 
others.  They  may  be  assured,  how- 
ever, that  enthusiasm  is  not  wholly  a 
dream,  and  that  it  is  not  wholly  unnat- 
ural for  individuals  or  bodies  to  get  the 
idea  of  something  higher  and  more  in- 
spiring than  their  past  attainments. 

111.  Having  now  treated  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  laborer,  and  examined  the 
objections  to  it,  1  proceed,  in  the  last 
place,  to  consider  some  of  the  cirtrum- 
stances  of  the  tiroes  which  eucourage 
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hopes  of    the  progress  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.       My   limits  oblige  me  to 
confine   myself     to     very   few.  —  And, 
fint,Uis  an  encouraeing  circumstance, 
that  the  respect   for  labor  is  increasing, 
or  rather  that  the  old  prejudices  against 
manual  toil,  as   de^ading  a  man  or  put- 
ting him  in  a  lo^er  sphere,  are  wearing 
away ;  and  the   cause  of  this  change  is 
Mof  promise  ;   for  it  is  to  be  £und 
in  the  progress   of  intelligence,  Chris- 
tianity, and   freedom,  all  of  which  cry 
akracT  against    the    old  barriers  created 
between  the  different  classes,  and  chal- 
lenge especial   sympathy  and  regard  for 
those  who  bear   the   heaviest  burdens, 
and  create    most    of    the    comforts   of 
social  life.     The    contempt  of  labor  of 
which  1  have  spoken  is  a  relic  of  the 
old  aristocratic     prejudices  which   for- 
merly proscribed   trade  as  unworthy  of 
a  gentleman,    and    must  die  out  with 
other  prejudices  of  the  same  low  origin. 
Andtne  results  must  be  happy.     It  is 
hard  for  a  class  of  men  to  respect  them- 
selves who    are    denied  respect  by  all 
around  them.      A  vocation  looked  on  as 
degrading  will    have  a  tendency  to  de- 
grade those  who  follow  it.    Away,  then, 
with  the  idea  of  something  low  m  man- 
ual labor.      There  is  something  shock- 
ing to  a  reli^ous   man  in  the  thought 
that  the    employment   which   God   has 
ordained  for    the   vast  majority  of  the 
human  race   should  be  unworthy  of  any 
man,  even   of  the   highest.      If,  indeed, 
there  were  an  employment  which  could 
not  be  dispensed  with,  and  which  yet 
tended  to  degrade  such  as  might  be  de- 
voted to   it.  T  should  say  that  it  ought 
to  be   shared   by  the  whole  race,  and 
thus  neutralized    by  extreme   division, 
instead  of  being  laid,  as  the  sole  voca- 
tion, on   one    man  or  a  few.     Let  no 
human  being    be    broken  in   spirit   or 
trodden   under    foot    for    the   outward 
prosperitv    of    the    State.      So    far    is 
manual  labor  from   meriting  contempt 
or  slight,  that  it  will  probably  be  found, 
when  united  with  true  means  of   spir- 
itual culture,  to  foster  a  sounder  judg- 
ment, a   keener    observation,    a    more 
creative  imagination,  and  a  purer  taste, 
than  any  other  vocation.     Man  thinks 
<rf  the  few.  God  of  the  many  ;  and  the 
tnany  will   be   found  at  length  to  have 
'fithin  their    reach   the  most  effectual 
nieans  of  progress. 
Another  encoura^'n^  circumstance  of  I 


the  times  is  the  creation  of  a  popular 
literature,  which  puts  within  the  reach 
of  the  laboring  class  the  means  of 
knowledge  in  whatever  branch  they 
wish  to  cultivate.  Amidst  the  worthless 
volumes  which  arc  every  day  sent  from 
the  press  for  mere  amusement,  there 
are  books  of  great  value  in  all  depart- 
ments, published  for  the  benefit  oi  the 
mass  of  readers.  Mines  of  inestimable 
truth  are  thus  open  to  all  who  are  re- 
solved to  think  and  learn.  Literature 
is  now  adapting  itself  to  all  wants  ;  and 
1  have  little  doubt  that  a  new  form  of 
it  will  soon  appear  for  the  special  ben- 
efit of  the  laboring  classes.  This  will 
have  for  its  object  to  show  the  progress 
of  the  various  useful  arts,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  their  founders, 
and  of  men  who  have  laid  the  world 
under  obligation  by  great  inventions. 
Every  trade  has  distinguished  names  in 
its  history.  Some  trades  can  number, 
among  those  who  have  followed  them, 
philosophers,  poets,  men  of  true  gen- 
ius. I  would  suggest  to  the  members 
of  this  Association  whether  a  course  of 
lectures,  intended  to  illustrate  the  his- 
tory of  the  more  important  trades,  and 
of  the  great  blessings  they  have  con- 
ferred on  society,  and  of  the  eminent 
individuals  who  have  practised  them, 
might  not  do  much  to  instruct,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  elevate  them.  Such 
a  course  would  carry  them  far  into  the 
past,  would  open  to  them  much  inter- 
esting information,  and  at  the  same  time 
introduce  them  to  men  whom  they  may 
well  make  their  models.  I  would  go 
farther.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  the 
members  of  an  important  trade  setting 
apart  an  anniversary  for  the  commem- 
oration of  those  who  have  shed  lustre 
on  it  by  their  virtues,  their  discoveries, 
their  genius.  It  is  time  that  honor 
should  be  awarded  on  higher  principles 
than  have  governed  the  judgment  of 
past  ages.  Surely  the  inventor  of  the 
press,  the  discoverer  of  the  compass, 
the  men  who  have  applied  the  power  of 
steam  to  machinery,  have  brought  the 
human  race  more  largely  into  their 
debt  than  the  bloody  race  of  con- 
querors, and  even  than  many  benefi- 
cent princes.  Antiquity  e.xalted  into 
divinities  the  first  cultivators  of  wheat 
and  the  useful  plants,  and  the  first 
forgers  of  metals  :  and  we  in  these 
maturer  ages  of  the  world,  have  sXiv^ 
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greater  names  to  boast  in  the  records 
of  useful  art.  Let  their  memory  be 
preserved  to  kindle  a  generous  emula- 
tion in  those  who  have  entered  into  their 
lal)ors. 

Another  circumstance,  encouraging 
the  hope  of  progress  in  the  laboring 
class,  is  to  be  found  in  the  juster  views 
they  are  bcginninoj  to  adopt  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  their  children.  On 
this  foundation,  indeed,  our  hope  for  all 
classes  must  chiefly  rest.  All  are  to 
rise  chiefly  by  the  care  bestowed  on  the 
young.  Not  that  I  would  say.  as  is 
sometimes  rashly  said,  that  none  but  the 
young  can  improve.  I  give  up  no  age  as 
desperate.  Men  who  have  lived  thirty, 
or  fifty  years,  are  not  to  feel  as  if  the 
door  was  shut  upon  them.  Every  man 
who  thirsts  to  become  something  better 
has  in  that  desire  a  pledge  that  his  labor 
will  not  be  in  vain.  None  are  too  old 
to  learn.  The  world,  from  our  first  to 
our  last  hour,  is  our  school,  and  the 
whole  of  life  has  but  one  great  purpose, 
—  education.  Still,  the  child,  uncor- 
rupted,  unhardened,  is  the  most  hopeful 
subject :  and  vastly  more,  I  believe,  is 
hereafter  to  be  done  for  children,  than 
ever  before,  by  the  gradual  spread  of  a 
simple  truth,  almost  too  simple,  one 
would  think,  to  need  exposition,  yet  up 
to  this  day  wilfully  neglected  ;  namely, 
that  education  is  a  sham,  a  cheat,  unless 
carried  on  by  able,  accomplished  teach- 
ers. The  dignity  of  the  vocation  of  a 
teacher  is  beginning  to  be  understood ; 
the  idea  is  dawning  on  us  that  no  oflice 
can  compare  in  solemnity  and  impor- 
tance with  that  of  training  the  child  :  that 
skill  to  form  the  young  to  energ\-.  truth, 
and  virtue,  is  worth  more  than  the 
knowledge  of  all  other  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  and  that,  of  consequence,  the 
encouragement  of  excellent  teachers  is 
the  first  duty  which  a  community  owes 
to  itself.  I  say  the  truth  is  dawning, 
and  it  must  make  its  way.  The  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  of  all  classes,  espe- 
cially of  the  laboring  class,  has  as  yet 
been  too  generally  committed  to  unpre- 
pared, unskilful  hands,  and  of  course  the 
school  is  in  general  little  more  than  a 
name.  The  whole  worth  of  a  school  lies 
in  the  teacher.  You  may  accumulate 
the  most  expensive  apparatus  for  in- 
struction ;  but  without  an  intellectual, 
gifted  teacher,  it  is  little  better  than 
rubbish',  and  such  a  teacher,  without 


apparatus,  ma)r  effect  the  happiest  re- 
sults.    Our  university  boasts,  and  with 
justice,  of  its  library,  cabinets,  and  phil- 
osophical instruments ;   but   these   are 
lifeless,  profitless,  except  as  made  efiEect- 
ual  by  the  men  who  use  them.     A  few 
eminent    men.   skilled    to    understand, 
reach,  and  quicken  the  minds  of  ^e 
pupils,  are  worth  all  these  helps.    And 
I    say   this,  because    it    is    commonly 
thought  that  the  children  of  the  labor- 
ing class  cannot  be  advanced,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inability  of  parents  to 
furnish  a  variety  of  books   and  other 
apparatus.      But  in  education,  various 
books  and  implements  are  not  the  great 
requisites,  but  a  high  order  of  teachers. 
In  truth,  a  few  books  do  better  than 
many.     The  object  of  education  is  not 
so  much  to  give  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge,  as  to  awaken  the  faculties, 
and  give  the  pupil  the  use  of  his  own 
mind  ;  and  one  book,  taught  by  a  man 
who  knows  how  to  accomplish  these  ends, 
is  worth  more  than  libraries  as  usuallv 
read.      It  is  not  necessary  that  mucn 
should  be  taught  in  youth,  but  that  a 
little  should  be  taught  philosophically, 
profoundly,  livingly.     For  example,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  pupil  be  carried 
over  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
deluge  to  the  present  day.     Let  him  be 
helped  to  read  a  single  history  wisely, 
to  apply  the  principles  of  historical  evi- 
dence  to  its  statements,  to  trace  the 
causes  and  effects  of  events,  to  pene- 
trate  into   the   motives  of    actions,   to 
observe  the  workings  of  human  nature 
in  what  is  done  and  suffered,  to  judge 
impartially  of  action  and  character,  to 
sympathize  with  what  is  noble,  to  detect 
tne  spirit  of  an  age  in  different  forms 
from  our  own,  to  seize  the  great  truths 
which  are  wrapped  up  in  details,  and  to 
discern  a  moral  Providence,  a  retribu- 
tion, amidst  all  corruptions  and  changes ; 
let  him  learn  to  read  a  single  history 
thus,  and  he  has  learned  to  read  all  his- 
tories :  he  is  prepared  to  studv,  as  he 
may  have  time  in  future  life,  the  whole 
course  of  human  events :  he  is  better 
educated    by  this    one   book   than   he 
would  be  by  all  the  histories  in  all  lan- 
guages as  commonly  taught.     The  edu- 
cation of   the  laborer's   children  need 
never  stop  for  want  of  books  and  appa- 
ratus.    More  of  them  would  do  good,  but 
enough  may  be  easily  obtained.     What 
we  want  is,,  a  race  of  teachers  acquainted 
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with  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  gifted 
oen  and    women,     who    shall    respect 
hflman  nature    in    the  child,  and  strive 
to  touch  and  gently  bring  out  his  best 
powers  and  sympathies  ;  and  who  shall 
devote  themselves    to  this  as  the  ^eat 
end  d[  life.     Xhis    good,  I  trust,  is  to 
come,  but  it  comes  slowly.    The  estab- 
fishment  of  normal   schools  shows  that 
the  want  of  it  begins  to  be  felt    This 
good  requires    that   education  shall  be 
recognized   by    the     community  as    its 
highest  interest  and  duty.    It  requires 
that  the  instructors  of  youth  shall  take 
precedence  of  the  money-getting  classes, 
and  that  the  woman  of  fashion  shaU  fall 
behind  the  female  teacher.    It  requires 
that  parents    shall   sacrifice  show  and 
pleasure  to  the  acquisition  of  the  best 
possible  helps  and  guides  for  their  chil- 
dren.   Not  that  a  great  pecuniary  com- 
pensation is   to  create  good  teachers ; 
these  must  be  formed  by  individual  im- 
F^»  by  a  genuine  interest  in  educa- 
ttoa;  but  good    impulse  must  be  sec- 
onded by  outward  circumstances ;  and 
the  means  of  education  will  always  bear 
a  proportion  to  the  respect  in  which  the 
oice  of  teacher  is  held  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Happily,  in  this  country,  the  true  idea 
of  education,  of  its  nature  and  supreme 
importance,  is  silently  working  and  e;ains 
ground-  Those  of  us  who  look  oack 
on  half  a  century,  see  a  real,  great 
improvement  in  schools  and  in  the 
standard  of  instruction.  What  should 
encourage  this  movement  in  this  coun- 
try is,  that  nothing  is  wanting  here  to 
the  intellectual  elevation  of  the  laboring 
chss  but  that  a  spring  should  be  given 
to  the  child,  and  that  the  art  of  thinking 
justly  and  strongly  should  be  formed  in 
earlv  life;  for,  this  prept^arion  being 
maae.  the  circumstances  of  future  life 
will  almost  of  themselves  carry  on  the 
work  of  improvement.  It  is  one  of  the 
inestimable  benefits  of  free  institutions, 
that  they  are  constant  stimulants  to  the 
intellect :  that  they  furnish,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, quickening  subjects  of  thought 
and  discussion.  A  whole  people  at  the 
same  moment  are  moved  to  reflect,  rea- 
son, judge,  and  act  on  matters  of  deep 
^d  universal  concern ;  and  where  the 
capacity  of  thoujajht  has  received  wise 
^We,  the  intellect,  unconsciously,  by 
^almost  irresistible  .sympathy,  is  kept 
P«T)etualJy  alive.     The  rnmd.  like  the 


body,  depends  on  the  climate  it  lives  in^ 
on  the  air  it  breathes ;  and  the  air  oi 
freedom  is  bracing,  exhilarating,  ex- 
panding, to  a  degree  not  dreamed  oi 
under  a  despotism.  This  stimulus  of 
liberty,  however,  avails  little,  except 
where  the  mind  has  learned  to  think  for 
the  acquisition  of  truth.  The  unthink- 
ing and  passionate  are  hurried  by  it  into 
rumous  excess. 

The  last  ground  of  hope  for  the  ele- 
vation of  the  laborer,  and  the  chief  and 
the  most  sustaining,  is  the  clearer  de- 
velopment of  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  future  influences  of  this 
religion  are  not  to  be  judged  from  the 
past.  Up  to  this  time  it  has  been  made 
a  political  engine,  and  in  other  ways 
perverted.  But  its  true  spirit,  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  and  freedom,  is  begin- 
ning to  be  understood,  and  this  will 
undo  the  work  which  opposite  princi- 
ples have  been  carrying  on  for  ages. 
Christianity  is  the  onl^-  effectual  remedy 
for  the  fearful  evils  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, —  a  system  which  teaches  its  mem- 
bers to  grasp  at  ever}'  thing,  and  to  rise 
above  everybody,  as  the  great  aims  of 
life.  Of  such  a  civilization  the  natural 
fruits  are,  contempt  of  others'  rights, 
fraud,  oppression,  a  gambling  spirit  in 
trade,  reckless  adventure,  ana  commer- 
cial convulsions,  all  tending  to  impover- 
ish the  laborer  and  to  render  every  con- 
dition insecure.  Relief  is  to  come,  and 
can  only  come,  from  the  new  application 
of  Christian  principles,  of  universal  jus- 
tice and  universal  love,  to  social  institu- 
tions, to  commerce,  to  business,  to  active 
life.  This  application  has  begun,  and 
the  laborer,  above  all  men,  is  to  feel  its 
happy  and  exalting  influences. 

Such  are  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  inspire  hopes  of  the  elevation  of 
the  laboring  classes.     To  these   might 
be  added  other  strong  grounds  of  en- 
couragement, to  be  found  in  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  in  the  perfections 
and  providence  of  God,  and  in  the  pro- 
phetic  intimations   of  his   word.      But 
I  these  I  pass  over.     From  all  I  derive 
strong  hopes  for  the  mass  of  men.     I  do 
not,  cannot  see,  why  manual  toil   and 
self-improvement    may    not    f^o   on    in 
friendly  union.     I   do  not  see  why  the 
I  laborer  may  not  attain  to  refined  h;ibits 
j  and  manners  as  truly  as  other  men.     I 
do  not  see  why  conversation  under  Vvls 
humble  roof  may  not  be  cheered  by  \V\X 
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and  exalted  by  intelligence.  I  do  not 
see  why,  amiast  his  toils,  he  may  not 
cast  his  eye  around  him  on  God's  glo- 
rious creation,  and  be  strengthened  and 
refreshed  by  the  sight.  I  do  not  see 
why  the  great  ideas  which  exalt  human- 
ity—  those  of  the  Infinite  Father,  of 
perfection,  of  our  nearness  to  God,  and 
of  the  purpose  of  our  being  —  may  not 
grow  bright  and  strong  in  the  laborer's 
mind.  Society,  I  trust,  is  tending  tow- 
ards a  condition  in  which  it  wiu  look 
back  with  astonishment  at  the  present 
neglect  or  perversion  of  human  powers. 
In  the  development  of  a  more  enlarged 
philanthropy,  in  the  diffusion  of  the 
Christian  spirit  of  brotherhood,  in  the 
recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  every 
human  being,  we  have  the  dawn  and 
promise  of  a  better  age,  when  no  man 
will  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  ele- 
vation but  by  his  own  fault ;  when  the 
evil  doctrine,  worthy  of  the  arch-fiend, 
that  social  order  demands  the  depression 
of  the  mass  of  men,  will  be  rejected  with 
horror  and  scorn;  when  the  great  object 
of  the  community  will  be  to  accumulate 
means  and  influences  for  awakening  and 
expanding  the  best  powers  of  all  classes; 
when  far  less  will  be  expended  on  the 
body  and  far  more  on  the  mind ;  when 
men  of  uncommon  ^fts  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  race  will  be  sent  forth  to 
carr}'  light  and  strength  into  every  sphere 
of  human  life  ;  when  spacious  libraries, 
collections  of  the  fine  arts,  cabinets  of 
natural  history,  an^  all  the  institutions 
by  which  the  people  may  be  refij^ed  and 
ennobled,  will  be  formed  and  thrown 
open  to  all ;  and  when  the  toils  of  life, 
by  a  wise  intermixture  of  these  higher 
influences,  will  be  made  the  instruments 
of  human  elevation. 

Such  are  my  hopes  of  the  intellectual, 
moral,  religious,  social  elevation  of  the 
laboring  class.  I  should  not,  however, 
be  true  to  myself,  did  I  not  add  that  I 
have  fears  as  well  as  hopes.  Time  is 
not  left  me  to  enlarge  on  this  point ;  but 
without  a  reference  to  it  I  should  not 

§ive  you  the  whole  truth.  I  would  not 
isguise  from  myself  or  others  the  true 
character  of  the  world  we  live  in.  Hu- 
man imperfection  throws  an  uncertainty 
over  the  future.  Society,  like  the  nat- 
ural world,  holds  in  its  bosom  fearful 
elements.  Who  can  hope  that  the  storms 
which  have  howled  over  past  ages  have 
spent  aU  their  force  ?    It  is  possible 


that  the  laboring  classes,  by  their  reck- 
lessness, their  passionateness,  their  jeal- 
ousies  of  the  more  prosperous,  and  their 
subserviency  to  parties  and  political 
leaders,  may  turn  all  their  bright  pros- 

Eects  into  darkness,  may  blight  the 
opes  which  philanthropy  now  cherishes 
of  a  happier  and  holier  social  state.  It 
is  also  possible,  in  this  mysterious  state 
of  things,  that  evil  may  come  to  them 
from  causes  which  are  thought  to  prom- 
ise them  nothing  but  good.  The  pres- 
ent anxiety  and  universal  desire  is  to 
make  the  country  rich,  and  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  its  grow^in^  wealth  is 
necessarily  to  benefit  all  conditions.  But 
is  this  consequence  sure  ?  May  not  a 
country  be  ricn,  and  yet  great  numbers 
of  the  people  be  wofufly  depressed  ?  In 
England,  the  richest  nation  under  heav- 
en, how  sad.  how  degraded  the  state  of 
the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
classes  !  It  is  thought  that  the  institu- 
tions of  this  country  give  an  assurance 
that  growing  wealtn  will  here  equally 
benefit  and  carry  forward  all  portions  of 
the  community.  I  hope  so ;  but  I  am 
not  sure.  At  the  present  time  a  mo- 
mentous change  is  taking  place  in  our 
condition.  The  improvement  in  steam 
navigation  has  half  annihilated  the  space 
between  Europe  and  America,  and  by 
the  progress  of  invention  the  two  con- 
tinents are  to  be  more  and  more  placed 
side  by  side.  We  hail  this  triumph  of 
the  arts  with  exultation.  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  approaching  spring,  when 
this  metropolis  is  to  be  linked  with 
England  by  a  line  of  steamboats,  as  a 
proud  era  in  our  history.  That  a  great 
temporary  excitement  will  be  given  to 
industry,  and  that  our  wealth  and  num- 
bers will  increase,  admits  no  dispute : 
but  this  is  a  small  matter.  The  great 
question  is.  Will  the  mass  of  the  people 
be  permanently  advanced  in  the  com- 
forts of  life,  and,  still  more,  in  intelli- 
gence and  character,  in  the  culture  of 
tneir  highest  powers  and  affections  ?  It 
is  not  enough  to  grow,  if  our  growth  is 
to  resemble  that  of  other  populous 
places.  Better  continue  as  we  are,  bet- 
ter even  decline,  than  tread  in  the  steps 
of  any  ^eat  city,  whether  of  past  or 
present  times.  I  doubt  not  that,  under 
God's  providence,  the  approximation  of 
Europe  and  America  is  ultimately  to  be 
a  blessing  to  both  ;  but  without  our  vig- 
ilance, the  nearer  effects  may  be  more 
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or  less  disastrous.    1 1  cannot  be  doubted 
that  for  a  time    many  among  us,  espe- 
cially in  the    prosperous  classes,  will  be 
more  and   more     infected  from  abroad, 
will  sympathize    more  with  the  institu- 
dons,  and    catcH    more  the  spirit  and 
manners,  of  the  Old  World.   As  a  people 
lewant  moral   indej^endence.    We  bow 
.  to  '*the  great  "  of  other  countries,  and 
we  shall  become    for  a  time  more  and 
more  servile  in  our  imitation.     But  this, 
though  bad,  may  not  be  the  worst  result 
1  would  ask.  What  is  to  be  the  effect 
of  bringing    the     laboring    classes    of 
Europe  twice  as    near  us  as  they  now 
arc?    Is  there  no  danger  of  a  competi- 
tion that    is    to    depress   the   laboring 
(^es  here  ?      Can  the  workman  here 
stand  his    ground     against    the    half- 
famished,  ignorant  workmen  of  Europe, 
who  will  toil  for  any  wages,  and  who 
never  think  of   redeeming  an  hour  for 
personal  improvement  ?      Is  there   no 
danger  that,  with  increasing  intercourse 
with  Europe,  we  shall  import  the  strik- 
ing, fearful  contrasts  which  there  divide 
one  people  into  separate  nations  .•*   Soon- 
er than  that  our  laboring  class  should 
become  a    European  populace,  a  good 
man  would  almost  wish  that  perpetual 
hurricanes,  driving  everv  ship  from  the 
ocean,  should  sever  wholly  the  two  hem- 
ispheres from  each  other.     Heaven  pre- 
serve us  from  the  anticipated  benefits 
of  nearer    connection  with   Europe,   if 
with  these  must  come  the  degradation 
which  we   see  or    read  of  among  the 
squalid  poor  of  her  great  cities,  among 
the  overworked  operatives  of  her  manu- 
factories, among  her  ignorant  and  half- 
brutalized  peasants  !     Any  thing,  every 
thing  should  be  done  to  save  us  from 
the  social  e\Hls  which  deform  the  Old 
World,  and  to  build  up  here  an  intelli- 
zent.  right-minded,  self-respecting  popu- 
ution.     If  this  end  should  require  us  to 
change   our  present  modes  of  life,  to 
narrow  our  foreign  connections,  to  desist 
trom  the  race  of  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing competition  with  Europe ;    if 
it  should  require    that  our  great  cities 
should  cease  to  grow,  and  that  a  laree 
portion  of  our  trading  population  should 
return  to  labor,  these  requisitions  ou^ht 
to  be  obeyed.      One  thing  is  plain,  that 
<>wpresent  civilization  contains  strong 
tendencies  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
<^ession  oi  a  lar^  portion  of  the  com- 
munity; and  this  inJfuence  ought  to  be 
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thought  of,  studied,  watched,  withstood, 
with  a  stem,  solemn  purpose  of  with- 
holding no  sacrifice  by  which  it  may 
be  counteracted. 

Perhaps  the  fears  now  expressed 
may  be  groundless.  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  adopt  them.  My  end  will  be  ^ined 
if  I  can  lead  you  to  study,  habitually 
and  zealously,  the  influence  of  changes 
and  measures  on  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  laboring  class.  There 
is  no  subject  on  which  your  thoughts 
should  turn  more  frequently  than  on 
this.  Many  of  you  busy  yourselves 
with  other  questions,  such  as  the  prob- 
able result  of  the  next  election  of  Pres- 
ident, or  the  prospects  of  this  or  that 
part)'.  But  these  are  insignificant,  com- 
pared with  the  great  question,  Whether 
the  laboring  classes  here  are  destined 
to  the  ignorance  and  depression  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  Europe,  or  whether  they 
can  secure  to  themselves  the*  means  of 
intellectual  and  moral  progress.  You 
are  cheated,  you  are  false  to  yourselves, 
when  you  suffer  politicians  to  absorb 
you  in  their  selfish  purposes,  and  to 
draw  you  away  from  this  great  question. 
Give  the  first  place  in  your  thoughts  to 
this.  Carry  it  away  with  you  from  the 
present  lecture  ;  discuss  it  together ; 
studv  it  when  alone ;  let  your  best 
heads  work  on  it ;  resolve  that  notliing 
shall  be  wanting  on  your  part  to  secure 
the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral 
well-being  to  yourselves,  and  to  those 
who  may  come  after  you. 

In  these  lectures,  I  have  expressed  a 
strong  interest  in  the  laboring  portion 
of  the  community  ;  but  I  have  no  par- 
tiality to  them  considered  merely  as 
laborers.  My  mind  is  attracted  to  them 
because  they  constitute  the  majority  of 
the  human  race.  My  great  interest  is 
in  human  nature,  and  in  the  working 
classes  as  its  most  numerous  represent- 
atives. To  those  who  look  on  this 
nature  with  contempt  or  utter  distrust, 
such  language  may  seem  a  mere  form. 
or  may  be  construed  as  a  sign  of  the 
predominance  of  imagination  and  feel- 
ing over  the  judgment.  No  matter. 
The  pity  of  these  sceptics  1  can  return. 
Their  wonder  at  my  credulity  cannot 
surpass  the  sorrowful  astonishment  with 
which  I  look  on  their  indifference  to 
the  fortunes  of  their  race.  In  spite  of 
all  their  doubts  and  scoffs,  humaTvival- 
ure  is  still  most  dear  to  me.    \V\v^ii\ 
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behold  it  manifested  in  its  perfect  pro- 
portions in  Jesus  Christ,  1  cannot  but 
revere  it  as  the  true  temple  of  the 
Divinity.  When  1  see  it  as  revealed 
in  the.  great  and  good  of  all  times,  I 
bless  God  for  those  multiplied  and 
growine  proofs  of  its  high  destiny. 
When  I  see  it  bruised,  beaten  down, 
stifled  by  ignorance  and  vice,  by  op- 
pression, injustice,  and  B:rinding  toil,  I 
weep  ior  it,  and  feel  that  every  man 
should  be  ready  to  suffer  for  its  redemp- 
tion. I  do  and  I  must  hope  for  its 
progress.  But  in  saying  this,  I  am  not 
blind  to  its  immediate  dangers.  I  am 
not  sure  that  dark  clouds  and  desolat- 
ing storms  are  not  even  now  gathering 
over  the  world.  When  we  look  back 
on  the  mysterious  history  of  the  human 
race,  we  see  that  Providence  has  made 
use  of  fearful  revolutions  as  the  means 
of  sweeping  away  the  abuses  of  ages, 
and  of  bringing  forward  mankind  to 
their  present  improvement.  Whether 
such  revolutions  may  not  be  in  store 
ior  our  own  times,  1  know  not.  The 
present  civilization  of  the  Christian 
world  presents  much  to  awaken  doubt 
and  apprehension.  It  stands  in  direct 
hostility  to  the  great  ideas  of  Christian- 
ity. It  is  selfish,  mercenary,  sensual. 
Such  a  cii'ilization  cannot,  must  not 
endure  for  ever.  How  it  is  to  be  sup- 
planted, I  know  noL  I  hope,  however, 
that  it  is  not  doomed,  like  the  old  Ro- 
man civilization,  to  be  quenched  in 
blood.  1  trust  that  the  works  of  ages 
are  not  to  be  laid  low  by  violence,  rap- 
ine, and  the  all-devouring  sword.  1 
trust  that  the  existing  social  state  cgn- 
tains  in  its  bosom  something  better 
than  it  has  yet  unfolded.  I  trust  that  a 
brighter  future  is  to  come,  not  from  the 
desolation,  but  from  gradual,  meliorating 
changes  of  the  present.  Among  the 
changes  to  which  1  look  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  modern  world,  one  of  the 
chief  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  ele- 
vation of  the  laboring  class.  The  im- 
pulses which  are  to  reform  and  quicken 
society  are  probably  to  come,  not  from 
its  more  conspicuous,  but  from  its  ob- 
scurer divisions ;  and  among  these  1 
see  with  joy  new  wants,  principles,  and 
aspirarions  beginning  to  unfold  them- 
selves. Let  what  is  already  won  give 
us  courage.  Let  faith  in  a  parental 
Providence  give  us  courage  ;  and  if  we 


are  to  be  disappointed  in  the  present, 
let  us  never  doubt  that  the  great  inter- 
ests of  human  nature  are  still  secure 
under  the  eye  and  care  of  an  Almighty 

Note  for  the  third  head.  —  Under  the 
third  head  of  the  lectures,  in  which 
some  of  the  encouraging  circumstances 
of  the  times  are  stated;  I  might  have 
spoken  of  the  singular  advantages  and 
means  of  progress  enjoyed  by  thelaborer 
in  this  metropolis.  It  is  believed  that 
there  cannot  be  found  another  city  in  ie 
world  in  which  the  laboring  classes  are 
as  much  improved,  possess  as  many 
helps,  enjoy  as  much  consideration,  exert 
as  much  influence,  as  in  this  place.  Had 
I  pursued  this  subject,  I  should  have 
done  what  I  often  wished  to  do ;  I 
should  have  spoken  of  the  obligations 
of  our  city  to  my  excellent  friend,  James 
Sa^'agc,  Esq.,  to  whose  unwearied  efforts 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  two  inesti- 
mable institutions.  —  the  Provident  In- 
stitution for  Savings  and  the  Primary 
Schools  ;  the  former  giving  to  the  laborer 
the  means  of  sustaining  himself  in  times 
of  pressure,  and  the  latter  placing  almost 
at  his  door  the  means  of  instruction  for 
his  children  from  the  earliest  age.  The 
union  of  the  Primary  Schools  with  the 
Grammar  Schools  and  the  High  Schools 
in  this  place  constitutes  a  system  of 
public  education  unparalleled,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  any  country.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  name  an  individual  to  whom  our 
city  is  under  greater  obligations  than  to 
Mr.  Savage.  In  the  enterprises  which 
I  have  named,  he  was  joined  and  gready 
assisted  by  the  late  ElishaTicknor,  Esq., 
whose  name  ought  also  to  be  associated 
with  the  Provident  Institution  and  the 
Primary  Schools.  The  subject  of  these 
lectures  brings  to  my  mind  the  plan  of 
an  institution  which  was  laid  before  me 
by  Mr.  Ticknor,  for  teaching  at  once 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  He 
believed  that  a  boy  might  be  made  a 
thorough  farmer,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  and  might  at  the  same  time 
learn  a  trade,  and  that  by  beinjg  skilled 
in  both  vocations  he  would  be  more 
useful,  and  would  multiply  his  chances 
of  comfortable  subsi; 


ested  by  the  plan,  and  Mr.  Ticknor's 
practical  wisdom  led  me  to  believe  that 
It  might  be  accomplished. 
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u.    V7 :   **  Honor  aD  men.** 

Among    the     many   and  inestimable 
blessings  of  Christianity,  I  regard  as  not 
the  least  the  neiv  sentiment  with  which 
it  teaches  man  to  look  upon  his  fellow- 
beings  ;  the  nev^  interest  which  it  awak- 
ens in  us  towards  every  thing  human  ; 
the  new  importance  which  it  gives  to  the 
soul;  the  new  relation  which  it  estab- 
lishes between  man  and  man.     In  this 
respect  it  began    a   mighty  revolution, 
which  has  been  silentlv  spreading  itself 
through  society,  and  wnich,  I  believe,  is 
not  to  stop  until  new  ties  shall  have  taken 
the  place  of  those  which  have  hitherto, 
in  the  main,  connected  the  human  race. 
Christianity  has    as   yet  but  begun  its 
work  of  reformation.     Under  its  influ- 
ences a  new  order  of  society  is  advancing^, 
surely  though  slowly ;  and  this  benefi- 
cent change  it  is    to  accomplish  in  no 
small  measure  by  revealing  to  men  their 
own  nature,  and  teaching  them  to  **  honor 
all"  who  partake  it. 

As  yet  Christianity  has  done  little, 
compared  with  what  it  is  to  do,  in  es- 
tablishing the  true  bond  of  union  between 
man  and  man.  The  old  bonds  of  society 
still  continue  in  a  great  degree.  They 
are  instinct,  interest,  force.  The  true 
tie,  which  is  mutual  respect,  calling  forth 
mutual,  growing,  never-failing  acts  of 
love,  is  as  yet  little  known.  A  new  rev- 
elation, if  I  may  so  speak,  remains  to  be 
made ;  or  rather,  the  truths  of  the  old 
revelation  in  regard  to  the  greatness  of 
hunian  nature  are  to  be  brought  out 
from  obscurity  and  neglect.  The  soul 
is  to  be  regarded  with  a  religious  rever- 
ence hitherto  unfelt ;  and  the  solemn 
claims  of  every  being  to  whom  this  divine 
principle  is  impartedare  to  be  established 
on  the  ruins  of  those  pernicious  princi- 
ples, both  in  church  and  state,  which 
have  so  long  divided  mankind  into  the 
classes  of  the  abject  many  and  the  self- 
exalting  few. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  men  know 
so  little  as  themselves.  They  understand 
incomparably  more  of  the  surrounding 
^cation,  of  matter,  and  of  its  laws,  than 
of  that  spiritual  principle  to  which  mat- 
^f  was  made  to  be  the  minister^  and 


without  which  the  outward  universe 
would  be  worthless.  Of  course,  no  man 
can  be  wholly  a  stranger  to  the  soul,  for 
the  soul  is  himself,  and  he  cannot  but 
be  conscious  of  its  most  obvious  work- 
ings. But  it  is  to  most  a  chaos,  a  region 
shrouded  in  ever-shifting  mists,  baffling 
the  eye  and  bewildering  the  imagination. 
The  affinity  of  the  mind  with  God,  its 
moral  power,  the  purposes  for  which  its 
faculties  were  bestowed,  its  connection 
with  futurity,  and  the  dependence  of  its 
whole  happiness  on  its  own  right  action 
and  progress,  —  these  truths,  tfiough 
they  might  be  expected  to  absorb  us,  are 
to  most  men  little  more  than  sounds,  and 
to  none  of  us  those  living  realities  which, 
I  trust,  they  are  to  become.  That  con- 
viction, without  which  we  are  all  poor, 
of  the  unlimited  and  immortal  nature  of 
the  soul,  remains  in  a  great  degree  to  be 
develojjed.  Men  have  as  yet  no  just  re- 
spect for  themselves,  and  of  consequence 
no  just  respect  for  others.  The  true 
bond  of  society  is  thus  wanting;  and 
accordingly  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of 
Christian  benevolence.  There  is,  indeed, 
much  instinctive,  native  benevolence, 
and  this  is  not  to  be  despised ;  but  the 
benevolence  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  con- 
sists in  a  calm  purpose  to  suffer,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  die,  for  our  fellow-creatures, 
the  benevolence  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
which  is  the  true  pattern  to  the  Christian, 
this  is  little  known ;  and  what  is  the 
cause  ?  It  is  this.  We  see  nothing  in 
human  beings  to  entitle  them  to  such 
sacrifices :  we  do  not  think  them  worth 
suffering  for.  Why  should  we  be  mar- 
tyrs for  beings  who  awaken  in  us  little 
more  of  moral  interest  than  the  brutes  } 
I  hold  that  nothing  is  to  make  man 
a  true  lover  of  man  but  the  discovery 
of  something  interesting  and  great  in 
human  nature.  We  must  see  and  feel 
that  a  human  being  is  something  impor- 
tant, and  of  immeasurable  importance. 
We  must  see  and  feel  the  broad  distance 
between  the  spiritual  life  within  us  and 
the  vegetable  or  animal  life  which  acts 
around  us.  I  cannot  love  the  flower, 
however  beautiful,  with  a  dismleies^ltA. 
affection  which  will  make  me  samfvee  to 
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it  my  own  prosperity.  You  will  in  vain 
exhort  me  to  attach  myself,  with  my 
whole  strength  of  affection,  to  the  in- 
ferior animals,  however  useful  or  attrac- 
tive ;  and  why  not  ?  They  want  the 
capacity  of  truth,  ^-irtue,  and  progress. 
They  want  that  principle  of  duty  which 
alone  gives  permanence  to  a  bcin^ :  and 
accordingly  they  soon  lose  their  indi- 
vidual nature,  and  go  to  mingle  with  the 
general  mass.  A  human  being  deserves 
a  different  affection  from  what  we  bestow 
on  inferior  creatures,  for  he  has  a  rational 
and  moral  nature,  by  which  he  is  to  en- 
dure for  ever,  by  which  he  may  achieve 
an  unutterable  nappiness,  or  sink  into 
an  unutterable  woe.  He  is  more  inter- 
esting, through  what  is  in  him.  than  the 
earth  or  heavens  ;  and  the  only  way  to 
love  him  aright  is  to  catch  some  glimpse 
of  this  immortal  power  within  him.  Until 
this  is  ,done,  all  charity  is  little  more 
than  instinct ;  we  shall  embrace  the 
great  interests  of  human  nature  with 
coldness. 

It  may  be  said,  that  Christianity  has 
done  much  to  awaken  benevolence,  and 
that  it  has  taught  men  to  call  one  another 
brethren.  Yes,  to  call  one  another  so ; 
but  has  it  as  yet  given  the  true  feeling  of 
brotherhood  ?  We  undoubtedly  fee!  our- 
selves to  be  all  of  one  race,  and  this  is 
well.  We  trace  ourselves  up  to  one  pair, 
and  feel  the  same  blood  flowing  in  our 
veins.  But  do  we  understand  our  spirit- 
ual brotherhood  ?  Do  we  feel  ourselves 
to  be  derived  from  one  Heavenly  Parent, 
in  whose  image  we  are  all  made,  and 
whose  perfection  we  may  constantly  a]>- 
proach  ?  Do  we  feel  that  there  is  one 
divine  life  in  our  own  and  in  all  souls  .^ 
This  seems  to  me  the  only  true  bond  of 
man  to  man.  Here  is  a  tie  more  sacred, 
more  enduring,  than  alt  the  ties  of  this 
earth.  Is  it  felt,  and  do  we  in  conse- 
quence truly  honor  one  another  ? 

Sometimes,  indeed,  we  see  men  giving 
sincere,  profound,  and  almost  unmeas- 
ured respect  to  their  fellow- creatures ; 
but  to  whom  ?  To  great  men  ;  to  men 
distinguished  by  a  broad  line  from  the 
multitude :  to  men  pre-eminent  by  genius, 
force  of  character,  daring  effort,  high 
Station,  brilliant  success.  To  such  honor 
is  given ;  but  this  is  not  to  '■  honor  all 
men  ;  "  and  the  homage  paid  to  such  is 
generally  unfriendly  to  that  Christian  es- 
timate of  human  beings  for  which  1  am 
BOW  pleading.     The  great  are  honored  at 


the  expense  of  their  race.  They  absorb 
and  concentrate  the  world's  admiration, 
and  their  less  gifted  fellow-beings  are 
thrown  by  their  brightness  into  a  deeper 
shade,  and  passed  over  with  a  colder 
contempt.  Now  I  have  no  desire  to 
derogate  from  the  honor  paid  to  great 
men,  but  I  say,  Let  them  not  rise  by  the 
depression  of  the  multitude,  I  say,  that 
^eat  men,  justly  regarded,  ejtalt  our  es- 
timate of  the  human  race,  and  bind  us 
to  the  multitude  of  men  more  closely : 
and  when  they  are  not  so  regarded,  when 
they  are  converted  into  idols,  when  they 
serve  to  wean  our  interest  from  ordinary 
men,  they  corrupt  us,  they  sever  the 
sacred  bond  of  humanity  which  should 
attach  us  to  all.  and  our  characters  be- 
come vitiated  by  our  very  admiration  of 
fatness.  The  true  view  of  great  men 
IS,  that  they  are  only  examples  and  mani- 
of  our  common  nature,  show- 


ing what  belongs  to  all  souls,  though 
unfolded  as  yet  only  in  a  few.  The  lielit 
which  shines  from  them  is,  after  all,  but 
a  faint  revelation  of  the  power  which  is 
treasured  up  in  everj- human  being.  They 
are  not  prodigies,  not  miracles,  but  nat- 
ural developments  of  the  human  soul. 
They  are  indeed  as  men  among  children, 
but  the  children  have  a  principle  of 
growth  which  leads  to  manhood. 

That  great  men  and  the  multitude  of 
minds  are  of  one  family,  is  apparent,  I 
think,  in  the  admiration  which  the  great 
inspire  into  the  multitude.  A  sincere, 
enlightened  admiration  always  springs 
from  something  congenial  in  him  who 
feels  it  with  him  who  inspires  it.  He 
that  can  understand  and  delight  in 
greatness  was  created  to  partake  of  it ; 
the  germ  is  in  him :  and  sometimes  this 
admiration,  in  what  we  deem  inferior 
minds,  discovers  a  nobler  spirit  than 
belongs  to  the  great  man  who  awakens 
it ;  for  sometimes  the  great  man  is  so 
absorbed  in  his  own  greatness  as  to 
admire  no  other :  and  I  should  not  hes- 
itate to  say.  that  a  common  mind,  which 
is  yet  capable  of  a  generous  admira- 
tion, is  destined  to  rise  higher  than  the 
man  of  eminent  capacities,  who  can 
enjoy  no  power  or  excellence  but  his 
own.  When  I  hear  of  great  men.  I 
wish  not  to  separate  them  from  their 
race,  but  to  blend  them  with  it.  I  es- 
teem it  no  small  benefit  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  mind,  that  it  leaches  us  that 
the  elements  of  the  greatest  thoughts 
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of  the  man  of  genius  exist  in  his  hum- 
bler brethren,  and  that  the  faculties 
which  the  scientific  exert  in  the  pro- 
foondest  discoveries  are  precisely  the 
same  with  those  'which  common  men 
employ  in  the  daily  labors  of  life. 

To  show  the    grounds  on  which  the 
obligation   to     honor   all   men  rests,    I 
might  take  a  minute  survey  of  that  hu- 
man nature    which    is   common  to  all, 
and  set  forth    its    claims  to  reverence. 
But,  leaving  this  wide  range,  I  observe 
that  there   is   one  principle  of  the  soul 
which  makes  all  men  essentially  equal, 
which  places  all  on  a  level  as  to  means 
of  happiness,   which   may  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  human  beings  those  who 
are  the  most  depressed  in  worldly  con- 
dition, and   which    therefore  gives  the 
most  depressed  a  title  to  interest  and 
respect     I  refer  to  the  sense  of  duty, 
to  the  power  of  discerning  and  doing 
right,  to  the    moral   and  religious  prin- 
ciple,  to    the    inward    monitor    which 
speaks  in  the  name  of  God,  to  the  ca- 
pacity of    virtue   or   excellence.      This 
is  the  great  gift  of  God.     We  can  con- 
ceive no  greater.      In  seraph  and  arch- 
angel, we  can  conceive  no  higher  energy 
than  the  power  of  virtue,  or  the  power 
of  forming    themselves   after  the   will 
and  moral   perfections   of  God.      This 
power  breaks  down  all  barriers  between 
the  seraph  and  the  lowest  human  being: 
it  makes  them  brethren.     Whoever  has 
derived  from   God    this  perception  and 
capacity   of    rectitude,  has    a   bond    of 
union  with  the  spiritual  world  stronger 
than  all  the   ties   of  nature.      He  pos- 
>esses  a  principle  which,  if  he  is  faith- 
ful to  it.   must    carry  him  forward  for 
t^^ver.  and  insures   to  him  the  improve- 
ment   and    happiness    of    the    highest 
•^rder  of  beings. 

It  is  this  moral  power  which  makes 
all  men  essentially  equal,  which  anni- 
hilates all  the  distinctions  of  this  world. 
Through  this,  the  ignorant  and  the  poor 
may  become  the  greatest  of  the  race  ; 
tor  the  greatest  is  he  who  is  most  true 
to  the  principle  of  duty.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  noblest  human  beings 
are  to  be  found  in  the  least  favored 
conditions  of  society,  among  those 
^^hose  names  are  never  uttered  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  in  which  they  toil  and 
J'uner.  who  have  but  **  two  mites  '  to 
?ive  away,  who  have  perhaps  not  even 
^at,  but  who    **  desire  to  be  fed  with  I 


the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  rich 
man's  table  ;  "  for  in  4his  class  may 
be  found  those  who  have  withstood  the 
severest  temptation,  who  have  prac-. 
tised  the  most  arduous  duties,  who 
have  confided  in  God  under  the  heav- 
iest trials,  who  have  been  most  wronged 
and  have  forgiven  most ;  and  these  are 
the  great,  the  exalted.  It  matters  noth- 
ing what  the  particular  duties  are  to 
which  the  individual  is  called,  —  how 
minute  or  obscure  in  their  outward 
form.  Greatness  in  God's  sight  lies, 
not  in  the  extent  of  the  sphere  which 
is  filled,  or  of  the  effect  which  is  pro- 
duced, but  altogether  in  the  power  of 
virtue  in  the  soul,  in  the  energy  with 
which  God's  will  is  chosen,  with  which 
trial  is  borne,  and  goodness  loved  and 
pursued. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  the  greatest  gift 
of  God.  The  idea  of  right  is  the 
primary  and  the  highest  revelation  of 
God  to  the  human  mind,  and  all  out- 
ward revelations  are  foimded  on  and 
addressed  to  it.  All  mysteries  of  sci- 
ence and  theology  fade  away  before  the 
grandeur  of  the  simple  perception  of 
duty  which  dawns  on  the  mind  of  the 
little  child.  That  perception  brings 
him  into  the  moral  kingciom  of  God. 
That  lays  on  him  an  everlasting  bond. 
He  in  whom  the  conviction  of  duty  is 
unfolded  becomes  subject  from  that 
moment  to  a  law  which  no  power  in  the 
universe  can  abrogate.  He  forms  a 
new  and  indissoluble  connection  with 
God,  that  of  an  accountable  being. 
He  begins  to  stand  before  an  inward 
tribunal,  on  the  decisions  of  which  his 
whole  happiness  rests  :  he  hears  a 
voice  which,  if  faithfullv  followed,  will 
guide  him  to  perfection,  and  in  neglect- 
ing which  he  brings  upon  himself  in- 
evitable misery.  We  little  understand 
the  solemnity  of  the  moral  principle  in 
ever)'  human  mind.  We  think  not  how 
awful  are  its  functions.  We  forget  that 
it  is  the  germ  of  immortality.  i)id  we 
understand  it,  we  should  look  with  a 
feeling  of  reverence  on  every  being  to 
whom  it  is  given. 

Having  shown,  in  the  preceding  re- 
marks, that  there  is  a  foundation  in  the 
human  soul  for  the  honor  enjoined  in 
our  text  towards  all  men,  I  ])roCL'ed  to 
observe,  that,  if  we  look  next  into  Chris- 
tianity, we  shall  find  this  duty  ei\(v>Tc^d 
by  new  and  still  more  so\eiv\r\  eotvs\ci«- 
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itions.  This  whole  religion  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  worth  of  man  in  the  sight 
of  God,  to  the  importance  of   human 
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set  forth  as  sending  to  the  succor  of 
his  human  family  his  Beloved  Sod,  the 
bright  image  and  representative  of  his 
own  perfections  ;  and  sending  him,  not 
simply  to  roll  away  a  burden  of  pain 
and  punishment  (for  this,  however  mag- 
nified in  systems  of  theology,  is  not  his 
highest  work),  but  to  create  men  after 
that  divine  image  which  he  himself 
bears,  to  purify  the  soul  from  every 
stain,  to  communicate  to  it  new  power 
over  evil,  and  to  open  before  it  immor- 
tality as  its  aim  and  destination,  —r  im- 
mortality, by  which  we  are  to  understand, 
not  merely  a  perpetual,  but  an  ever-im- 
proving and  celestial  being.  Such  are 
the  views  of  Christianity.  And  these 
blessings  it  proffers,  not  to  a  few,  not 
to  the  educated,  not  to  the  eminent,  but 
to  all  human  beings,  to  the  poorest  and 
the  most  fallen;  and  we  know  that, 
through  the  power  of  its  promises,  it 
has  in  not  a  few  instances  raised  the 
most  fallen  to  true  greatness,  and  given 
them  in  their  present  virtue  and  peace 
an  earnest  of  the  Heaven  which  it  un- 
folds. Such  is  Chris lianity.  Men, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  this  religion,  are 
beings  cared  for  by  God,  to  whom  he 
has  given  his  Son,  on  whom  he  pours 
iorth  his  Spirit,  and  whom  he  has  cre- 
ated for  the  highest  good  in  the  uni- 
verse, for  participation  in  his  own 
perfections  and  happiness.  My  friends, 
such  is  Christianity,  Our  scepticism 
as  to  our  own  nature  cannot  quench  the 
bright  light  which  that  religion  sheds 
on  the  soul  and  on  the  prospects  of 
'  mankind  ;  and  just  as  far  as  we  receive 
its  truth,  we  shall  honor  all  men, 

1  know  1  shall  be  told  that  Christian- 
ity speaks  of  man  as  a  sinner,  and  thus 
r lints  him  out  to  abhorrence  and  scorn, 
know  it  speaks  of  human  sin,  but  it 
does  not  speak  of  this  as  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  the  soul,  as  entering  into 
the  essence  of  human  nature,  but  as  a 
temparary  stain,  which  it  calls  on  us  to 
wash  away.  Its  greatest  doctrine  is, 
that  the  most  lost  are  recoverable,  that 
it  fallen  may  rise,  and  that  there 


'hich    the    guiltiest 
mind  may  aot,  through  penitence,  at- 


tain. Christianity,  indeed,  gives  us  a 
deeper,  keener  feeling  of  the  guilt  of 
mankind  than  any  other  religion.  By 
the  revelation  of  perfection  in  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus  Christ,  it  shows  us  how 
imperfect  even  the  best  men  are.  But 
it  reveals  perfection  in  Jesus,  not  for 
our  discouragement,  but  as  our  model, — 
reveals  it  only  that  we  may  thirst  for  and 
approach  it  From  Jesus  I  learn  what 
man  is  to  become,  that  js,  if  true  to  this 
new  light ;  and  true  he  may  be, 

Christianity,  1  have  saia  shows  man 
as  a  sinner,  but  1  nowhere  meet  in  it 
those  dark  views  of  our  race  which 
would  make  us  shrink  from  it  as  from 
reptiles.    Accord- 

_    ..._  style  of  theology, 

has  been  called  half  brute  and 
half  devil.  But  this  is  a  perverse  and 
pernicious  exaggeration.  The  brute,  as 
it  is  called,  that  is,  animal,  appetite  is 
indeed  strong  in  human  beings  ;  but  is 
there  nothing  within  us  but  appetite? 
Is  there  nothing  to  war  with  it .'  Does 
this  constitute  the  essence  of  the  soul  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  an  accident,  the  result 
of  the  mind's  union  with  matter  P  Is 
not  its  spring  in  the  body,  and  may  it 
not  be  expected  to  perish  with  the 
body?  In  addition  to  animal  propen- 
sities, I  see  the  tendency  to  criminal 
excess  in  all  men's  passions.  1  see  not 
one  only,  but  many  tempters  in  every 
human  heart.  Nor  am  1  insensible  to 
the  fearful  power  of  these  enemies  to 
our  virtue.  But  is  there  nothing  in 
man  but  temptation,  but  propensity  to 
sin  ?  Are  there  no  counterworking 
powers  ?  no  attractions  in  virtue  ?  no 
tendencies  to  God  P  no  sympathies  with 
sorrow  ?  no  reverence  for  greatness  ? 
no  moral  conflicts  ?  no  triumphs  of 
principle  ?  This  very  strength  of  temp- 
tation seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
indications  of  man's  greatness.  It 
shows  a  being  framed  to  make  progress 
through  difficulty,  suffering,  and  con- 
flict ;  that  is,  it  sliows  a  being  designed 
for  the  highest  order  of  virtues ;  for 
we  all  feel  by  an  unerring  instinct  that 
virtue  is  elevated  in  proportion  to  the 
obstacles  which  it  surmounts,  to  the 
power  with  which  it  is  chosen  and  held 
fast,  I  see  men  placed  by  their  Crea- 
tor on  a  field  of  battle,  but  compassed 
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(eged  to  approach  the  Source  of  all 
Power,  and  to  seek  "grace  in  time  of 
need,"  and  still  addressed  in  tones  of 
CDCOuragement  by  a  celestial  Leader, 
who  has  himself  lought  and  conquered, 
and  holds  forth  to  them  his  own  crown 
of  righteousness  and  victory. 

From  these  brief  views  of  human 
nature  and  of  Christianity,  you  will  see 
the  grounds  of  the  solemn  obligation 
of  honoring  all  men,  of  attaching  infi- 
nite importance  to  human  nature,  and  of 
respecting  it,  even  in  its  present  infant, 
feeole,  tottering  state.  This  sentiment 
of  honor  or  respect  for  human  beings 
strikes  me  more  and  more  as  essential 
to  the  Christian  character.  I  conceive 
that  a  more  thorough  understanding 
and  a  more  faithful  culture  of  this 
would  do  very  much  to  carry  forward  the 
church  and  tne  world.  In  truth,  I  attach 
to  this  sentiment  such  importance,  that 
I  measure  by  its  progress  the  progress 
of  society.  I  judge  of  public  events 
very  mucn  by  their  bearing  on  this.  I 
estimate  political  revolutions  chiefly  by 
their  tendency  to  exalt  men's  concep- 
tions of  their  nature,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  respect  for  one  another's 
claims.  The  present  stupendous  move- 
ments in  Europe  naturally  suggest,  and 
almost  force  upon  me,  tnis  illustration 
of  the  importance  which  I  have  given 
to  the  sentiment  enjoined  in  our  text. 
Allow  me  to  detain  you  a  few  moments 
on  this  topic. 

What  is  it,  then,  I  ask,  which  makes 
the  present  revolutionary  movement 
abroad  so  interesting.'*  I  answer,  that 
I  see  in  it  the  principle  of  respect  for 
human  nature  and  for  the  human  race 
developing  itself  more  powerfully,  and 
this  to  me  constitutes  its  chief  interest. 
I  sec  in  it  proofs,  indications,  that  the 
mind  is  awakening  to  a  consciousness 
of  what  it  is,  and  of  what  it  is  made 
for.  In  this  movement  I  see  man  be- 
coming to  himself  a  higher  object.  I 
see  him  attaining  to  the  conviction  of 
the  equal  and  indestructible  rights  of 
every  human  being.  I  see  the  dawning 
of  that  great  principle,  that  the  individ- 
ual is  not  made  to  be  the  instrument  of 
others,  but  to  govern  himself  by  an  in- 
ward law,  and  to  advance  towards  his 
proper  perfection ;  that  he  belongs  to 
Wmself  and  to  God,  and  to  no  human 
superior.  I  know,  indeed,  that,  in  the 
present  state   of  the  world,  these  con- 


ceptions are  exceedingly  unsettled  and 
obscure  ;  and,  in  truth,  littie  effort  has 
hitherto  been  made  to  place  them  in  a 
clear  light,  and  to  give  them  a  definite 
and  practical  form  in  men's  minds. 
The  multitude  know  not  with  any  dis- 
tinctness what  they  want.  Imagination, 
unschooled  by  reason  and  experience, 
dazzles  them  with  bright  but  baseless 
visions.  They  are  driven  onward  with 
a  perilous  violence,  by  a  vague  con- 
sciousness of  not  having  found  their 
element ;  by  a  vague  yet  noble  faith  ia 
a  higher  good  than  they  have  attained  ; 
by  impatience  under  restraints  which 
they  feel  to  be  degrading.  In  this  vio- 
lence, however,  there  is  nothing  strange, 
nor  ought  it  to  discourage  us.  It  is, 
I  believe,  universally  true,  that  great 
principles,  in  their  first  development, 
manifest  themselves  irregularly.  It  is 
so  in  religion.  In  history  we  often 
see  religion,  especially  after  long  de- 
pression, breaking  out  in  vehemence 
and  enthusiasm,  sometimes  stirring  up 
blood V  conflicts,  and  through  struggles 
establishing  a  calmer  empire  over  soci- 
ety. In  like  manner,  political  history 
shows  us  that  men's  consciousness  of 
their  rights  and  essential  equality  has  at 
first  developed  itself  passionately.  Still 
the  consciousness  is  a  noble  one,  and 
the  presage  of  a  better  social  state. 

Am  I  asked,  what  I  hope  from  the  pres- 
ent revolutionary  movements  in  Europe  ? 
I  answer,  that  I  hope  a  good  which  in- 
cludes all  others  and  which  almost  hides 
all  others  from  my  view.  I  hope  the  sub- 
version of  institutions  by  which  the  true 
bond  between  man  and  man  has  been 
more  or  less  dissolved,  by  which  the  will 
of  one  or  a  few  has  broken  down  the  will, 
the  heart,  the  conscience  of  the  many ; 
and  I  hope  that,  in  the  place  of  these, 
are  to  grow  up  institutions  which  will 
express,  cherish,  and  spread  far  and  wide 
a  just  respect  for  human  nature,  which 
will  strengthen  in  men  a  consciousness 
of  their  powers,  duties,  and  rights,  which 
will  train  the  individual  to  moral  and  re- 
ligious independence,  which  will  propose 
as  their  end  the  elevation  of  all  orders  of 
the  community,  and  which  will  give  full 
scope  to  the  best  minds  in  this  work  of 

feneral  improvement.  I  do  not  say  that 
expect  it  to  be  suddenly  realized.  The 
sun,  which  is  to  bring  on  a  brighter  day, 
is  rising  in  thick  ana  threatening  clouds. 
Perhaps  the  minds  of  men  wet^  Yv^\ei 
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more  unquiet  tha.n  at  the  preseut : 

Still  I  do  not  despair.    That  a  higher 

■  order  of  ideas  or  principles  is  beginning 
to  be  unfolded ;  that  a  wider  philan- 
thropy is  beginning  to  triumph  over  the 
distinctions  of  ranks  and  nations ;  that 
a  new  feeling  of  what  is  due  to  the  igno- 
rant, poor,  and  depraved,  has  sprung  up  ; 
that  the  right  of  every  human  being  lo 
such  an  education  as  shall  call  forth  his 

.  best  (acuities,  and  train  him  more  and 
more  to  control  himself,  is  recognized  as 
it  never  was  tiefore ;  and  that  govern- 
ment is  more  and  more  regarded  as  in- 
tended not  to  elevate  the  few.  but  to 
guard  the  rights  of  all ;  that  these  great 
revolutions  m  principle  have  commenced 
and  are  spreading,  who  can  deny  ?  and  to 
me  they  are  prophetic  of  an  improved 
condition  of  human  nature  and  human 
afiairs.  —  O,  that  this  melioration  might 
be  accomplished  without  blood  !  As  a 
Christian,  I  feel  a  misgiving,  when  I  re- 
joice in  any  good,  however  great,  for 
which  this  fe^ul  price  has  been  paid. 
In  truth,  a  good  so  won  is  necessarily 
imperfect  and  generally  transient.  War 
may  subvert  a  despotism,  but  seldom 
builds  up  better  institutions.  Even  when 
joined,  as  in  our  own  history,  with  high 
principles,  it  inflames  and  leaves  behind 


pose  a  people  to  tlie  tyranny  of  faction 
under  the  forms  of  freedom.  Few  things 
impair  men's  reverence  for  human  nature 
more  than  war ;  and  did  I  not  see  other 
and  holier  influences  than  the  sword 
working  out  the  regeneration  of  the  race, 
I  should  indeed  despair. 

In  this  discourse  1  have  spolten  of  the 
grounds  and  importance  of  that  honor  or 
respect  which  is  due  from  us,  and  en- 
joined on  us,  towards  all  human  beings. 
The  various  forms  in  which  this  princi- 
ple is  lo  be  exercised  or  manifested,  I 
want  time  to  enlarge  on.  I  would  only 
say,  "Honor  all  men."  Honor  man, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
earthly  course.  Honor  the  child.  Wel- 
come into  being  the  infant,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  its  mysterious  grandeur,  with  the 
feeling  that  an  immortal  existence  has 
begun,  that  a  spirit  has  been  kindled 
which  is  never  to  be  quenched.  Honor 
the  child.  On  this  principle  all  good 
education  rests.  Never  shall  we  learn 
to  train  up  the  child  tiU  we  take  it  in 
our  arms,  as  Jesus  did,  and  (eel  distinctly 


that  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaver  " 
In  that  short  sentence  is  taught  the  spirit 
of  the  true  system  of  education  ;  and  for 
want  of  understanding  it,  little  effectual 
aid,  I  fear,  is  yet  given  to  the  heaveuly 
principle  in  the  infant  soul. — Again. 
Honor  the  poor.  This  sentiment  ol  re- 
spect is  essential  to  improving  the  con- 
nection between  the  more  and  less 
prosperous  conditions  of  society.  This 
alone  makes  beneiicence  trulv  godlike. 
Without  ii,  almsgiving  degraaes  the  re- 
ceiver. We  must  leam  how  slight  aofl 
shadowy  are  the  distinctions  between  us 
and  the  poor:  and  that  the  last  in  out- 
ward condition  may  be  first  in  the  be'st 
attributes  of  humanity.  A  fraternal  union, 
founded  on  this  deep  conviction,  and  in- 
tended to  lift  up  and  strengthen  the  ex- 
posed and  tempted  poor,  is  to  do  infinitely 
more  for  that  suffering  class  than  all  our 
artificial  associations  ;  and  till  Christi- 
anity shall  have  breathed  into  us  this 
spirit  of  respect  for  our  nature,  where- 
ever  it  is  found,  we  shall  do  them  little 
good.  I  conceive  that,  in  the  present 
low  state  of  Christian  virtue,  we  little 
apprehend  the  power  which  might  be 
exerted  over  the  fallen  and  destitute  by 
a  benevolence  which  should  truly,  thor- 
oughly recognize  in  them  the  image  of 
God. 

Perhaps  none  of  us  have  yet  heard  or 
can  comprehend  the  tune  of  voice  in 
which  a  man,  thorout'hly  impressed  with 
this  sentiment,  would  speak  to  a  fellow- 
creature.  It  is  a  language  hardly  known 
on  earth  ;  and  no  eloquence,  I  believe, 
has  achieved  such  wonders  as  it  is  des- 
tined to  accomplish.  I  must  slop,  though 
I  have  but  begun  the  application  of  the 
principle  which  1  have  urged.  I  will 
close  as  I  began,  with  saying,  that  the 
great  revelation  which  man  now  needs 
IS  a  revelation  of  man  to  himself.  The 
faith  which  is  most  wanted  is  a  faith  in 
what  we  and  our  fellow-beings  may  be- 
come,—  a  faith  in  the  divine  germ  or 
principle  in  everj'  soul.  In  regard  to 
most  of  what  arc  called  tiie  mysteries  of 
religion,  we  may  innocently  be  ignorant. 
But  the  mystery  wilhin  ourselves,  the 
mystery  of  our  spiritual,  accountable, 
immortal  nature,  it  behoves  us  to  explore. 
Happy  are  they  who  have  begun  to  pene- 
trate it,  and  in  whom  it  has  awakened 
feelings  of  awe  towards  themselves,  and 
of  deep  interest  and  lienor  towards  their 
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Disamrse  ileli'vered  before  the  Benevolc9U  Fratertiity  of  Churches, 

Boston,  April  9,   1835. 


Uu  hr.  tS :  **  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
beaose  He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel 

to  the  poor.** 

Ve  are  met  together  on  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  Benevolent  Fraternity 
of  Churches, — an  institution  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  ministry  for 
the  poor,  and  of  thus  communicating 
iBoral  and  spiritual  blessings  to  the  most 
destitute  portion  of  the  community.  We 
nay  well  thank  Cod  for  living  in  a  state 
of  sodety  in  which  such  a  design  finds 
cordial  support.  We  should  rejoice  in 
this  token  of  human  progress.  Man  has 
ilways  felt  for  the  outward  wants  and 
sufferings  of  man.  This  institution 
shows  that  he  is  alive  to  the  higher  ca- 
pacities, the  deep)er  cravings,  of  his  fel- 
low-beings. This  institution  is  one  of 
the  forms  in  which  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anit)-  is  embodied,  —  a  spirit  of  reverence 
and  love  for  the  human  soul,  of  sympathy 
with  its  fall,  of  intense  desire  for  its  re- 
demption. 

On  this  occasion  there  is  but  one  topic 
of  which  1  can  speak,  and  that  is  the 
clai;ns  of  the  poor  as  moral,  spiritual 
beiniijs  ;  and  it  is  a  topic  on  which  I 
tnter  with  a  consciousness  of  insuffi- 
ciency. The  claims  of  outward  and  world- 
ly things  1  can  comprehend.  I  can  look 
throu;;/?!  wealth,  pomp,  rank.  1  can  meet 
unmoved  the  most  imposing  forms  of 
earthly  dignity  ;  but  the  immortal  princi- 
pitr  in  the  heart  of  the  poorest  human 
iHrin'^  1  approach  with"  awe.  There  1 
M:e  a  mystery  in  which  my  faculties  are 
■/^t  I'see  an  existence,  before  which 
:x-  duration  of  the  world  and  the  out- 
*jrd  heavens  is  a  span.  I  say  that  I 
^-^  it.  I  am  not  surrendering  myself  to 
^niadnation  :  I  have  a  consciousness  of 
tnjih.  or  rather  a  consciousness  of  fail- 
le beneath  the  truth.  I  feel  then,  my 
incompetency  to  be  just  to  this  subject, 
^ut  we  must  do  what  we  can.  No  testi- 
'"^ny,  however   feeble,   if  lifted   up  in 


sincerity  in  behalf  of  great  principles,  is 
ever  lost.  Through  weak  man,  if  sancti- 
fied by  a  simple,  humble  love  of  truth,  a 
higher  Power  "than  man's  is  pleased  to 
work.  May  that  Power  overshadow  us. 
and  work  within  us,  and  open  ever}'  soul 
to  truth ! 

To  awaken  a  spiritual  interest  in  the 
poor,  this  is  my  object.  1  wish  not  to 
diminish  your  sympathy  with  their  out- 
ward condition ;  1  would  increase  it. 
But  their  physical  sufferings  are  not 
their  chief  evils.  The  great  calamity  of 
the  poor  is  not  their  poverty,  understand- 
ing this  word  in  the  usual  sense,  but  the 
tendency  of  their  privations,  and  of  their 
social  rank,  to  degradation  of  mind.  Give 
them  the  Christian  spirit,  and  their  lot 
would  not  be  intolerable.  Remove  from 
them  the  misery  which  they  bring  on 
themselves  by  evil-doing,  and  separate 
from  their  inevitable  sufferings  the  ag- 
gravations which  come  from  crime,  and 
their  burden  would  be  light  compared 
with  what  now  oppresses  them. 

The  outward  condition  of  the  poor  is 
a  hard  one.  I  mean  not  to  criticise  it 
with  the  apathy  of  the  stoic,  to  deny 
that  pain  is  an  evil,  privation  a  loss  of 
good.  But  when  I  compare  together 
different  classes  as  existing  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  civilized  world.  I  cannot 
think  the  difference  between  the  rich 
and  the  jwor,  in  regard  to  mere  physical 
suffering,  so  great  as  is  sometimes  im- 
agined. That  some  of  the  indigent 
among  us  die  of  scanty  food  is  undoubt- 
edly true  ;  but  vastly  more  in  this  com- 
munity die  from  eating  too  much  than 
from  eating  too  little  ;  vastly  more  from 
excess  than  starvation.  So  as  to  cloth- 
ing, many  shiver  from  want  of  defences 
against  the  cold  ;  but  there  is  vastly 
more  suffering  among  the  rich  from  ab- 
surd and  criminal  modes  of  dress,  which 
fashion  has  sanctioned,  than  amou'^r.  the 
poor  from  deliciency  of  raimviul.     Out 
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daughters  arc  oftener  brought  to  the 
grave  by  their  rich  attire  than  our  beg- 
gars by  their  nakedness.  So  the  poor 
are  often  overworlced ;  but  they  suffer 
less  than  many  among  the  rich  who  have 
no  work  to  do,  no  interesting  object  to 
Alt  up  life,  to  satisfy  the  infioite  cravings 
of  man  for  action.  According  to  our 
present  modes  of  education,  how  many 
of  our  daughters  are  victims  of  ennui,  a 
misery  unknown  to  the  poor,  and  more 
intolerable  than  the  weariness  of  exces- 
sive toil !  The  idle  young  man  spend- 
ing the  day  in  exhibiting  his  person  in 
the  street  ought  not  to  excite  the  envy 
of  the  overtasked  poor;'and  this  cum- 
bererof  the  ground  is  found  exclusively 
among  the  rich. 

I  repeat  it,  the  condition  of  the  poor 
deserves  sympathy  ;  but  let  us  not,  by 
exaggeration  of  its  pains,  turn  away  our 
minds  from  the  great  inward  sources  of 
theirmisery.  In  this  city,  the  condition 
of  a  majority  of  the  indigent  is  such  as 
would  be  thought  eligible  elsewhere. 
Insure  to  a  European  peasant  an  abun- 
dance of  wheaten  bread  through  every 
season  of  the  year,  and  he  would  bless 
his  easy  lot.  Among  us,  many  a  poor 
family,  if  doomed  tolive.on  bread,  would 
murmur  at  its  hard  fare  ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  table  of  the  indigent  is  daily 
spread  with  condiments  and  viands 
hardly  known  in  the  cottage  of  the  trans- 
atlantic laborer.  The  Greenlander  and 
Laplander,  ■dwelling  in  huts,  and  living 
on  food  compared  with  which  the  accom- 
modations of  our  poor  are  abundant,  are 
more  than' content.  They  would  not  ex- 
change their  wastes  for  our  richest  soils 
and  proudest  cities.  It  is  not,  then,  the 
physical  suffering  of  the  poor,  but  their 
relation  to  the  rest  of  society, — the  want 
of  means  of  inward  life,  the  degrading 
influences  of  their  position,  —  to  which 
their  chief  misery  is  to  be  traced. 

Let  not  the  condition  of  the  poor  be 
spoken  of  as  necessarily  wretched.  Give 
them  the  Christian  spirit,  and  they  would 
find  in  their  lot  the  chief  elements  of 
^ood.  For  example,  the  domestic  affec- 
tions may  and  do  grow  up  among  the 
poor,  and  these  are  to  all  of  us  the  chief 

Springs  of  earthly  happiness.  And  it 
eserves  consideration  thai  the  poor 
have  their  advantages  as  well  as  disad- 
vantages in  respect  to  domestic  ties. 
Their  narrow  condition  obliges  them  to 
do  more  ioi  one  another  than  is  done 


among  the  rich  ;  and  this  necessity,  as  tit 
well  Known,  sometimes  gives  a  vigor 
and  tenderness  to  the  love  of  parents 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  not 
always  found  in  the  luxurious  classes, 
where  wealth  destroys  this  mutual  de- 
pendence, this  need  of  mutual  help.  Nor 
let  it  be  said  thai  the  poor  cannot  enjoy 
domestic  happiness  for  want  of  the  means 
of  educating  their  children.  A  sound 
moral  judgment  is  of  more  value  in  edu- 
cation than  all  wealth  and  all  talent 
For  want  of  this,  the  children  of  men  of 
genius  and  opulence  are  often  the  worst 
trained  in  the  community :  and  if,  by  ewr 
labors,  we  can  communicate  this  moral 
soundness  to  the  poor,  we  shall  open 
among  them  the  fountain  of  the  only 
pure  domestic  felicity. 

In  this  country,  the  poor  might  enjoy 
the  most  important  advantages  of  the 
rich  had  they  the  moral  and  religious 
cultivation  consistent  with  their  lot 
IJooks  find  their  way  into  every  house, 
however  mean  ;  and  especially  that  book 
which  contains  more  nutriment  for  the 
inteilect,  imagination,  and  heart,  than  all 
others,  — I  mean,  of  course,  the  Bible. 
And  I  am  confident  that  among  the  poor 
are  those  who  find  in  that  One  DOOk 
more  enjoyment,  more  awakening  truth, 
more  lofty  and  beautiful  imagery,  more 
culture  to  the  whole  soul,  than  thousands 
of  the  educatei^  find  in  their  general 
studies,  and  vastly  more  than  millions 
among  the  rich  find  in  that  superficial. 
transitory  literature  which  consumes  all 
their  reading  hours. 

Even  the  pleasures  of  a  refined  taste 
are  not  denied  to  the  poor,  but  might 
easily  be  opened  to  them  by  a  wise 
moral  culture.  True,  their  rooms  are 
not  lined  with  works  of  art ;   but  the 


the  history  of  self-educated  genius,  that 
sometimes  the  inhabitant  of  a  hovel, 
looking  out  on  the  serene  sky,  the 
illumined  cloud,  the  setting  sun.  has  re- 
ceived into  his  rapt  spirit  impressions 
of   divine    majesty  and    loveliness,  ' 


visit  distant  scenery,  and  feed  their  eyes 
on  the  rarest  and  most  stupendous  mani- 
festations of  creative  power :  but  the  earth 
and  common  sky  reveal,  in  some  of  their 
chan^ful  aspects,  a  grandeur  as  awful 
as  Niagara  or  the  Andes  ;  and  nothing 
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is  waning  to   tfaie   poor  man  in  his  ordi- 
ttoy  walks  but  a.   more  spiritual  eye  to 
discem  a  beauty  inrhich  has  never  yet 
btto  embodied     in    the   most  inspired 
Kxks  o£  sculpture  or  painting. 
Thus  for   the    poor,  as  for  all  men, 
there  are  provisions  for  happiness  ;  and 
it  deserves  remark   that  their  happiness 
has  a  peculiar  dignity.     It  is  more  hon- 
orable to  be  content  with  few  outward 
means  than  with   many ;  to  be  cheerful 
amidst  privation  than  amidst  overflowing 
plenty.    A  poor    man,  living  on  bread 
aDd  water,  because  he  will  not  ask  for 
more  than  bare  sustenance  requires,  and 
leading  a  quiet,  cheerful  life  through  his 
benevolent  sympathies,  his  joy  in  duty, 
his  trust  in  God,  is  one  of  the  true  he- 
roes of  the  race,  and  understands  better 
the  oneaning  of  happiness  than  we,  who 
cannot  be  at  ease  unless  we  clothe  our- 
selves *'  in  purple,  and  fare  sumptuously 
ew)'  day,"  —  unless  we  surround,  de- 
fend, ana  adorn  ourselves  with  all  the 
products  of  nature  and  art     His  scanti- 
ness of  outward  means  is  a  sign  of  in- 
ward fulness,  whilst  the  slavery  in  which 
aiost  of  us   live   to  luxuries  and  accom- 
modations shows  the  poverty  within. 

I  have  given  the  fair  side  of  the  poor 
nun's  lot.  I  have  shown  the  advantages 
placed  within  his  reach  ;  but  I  do  not 
therefore  call  him  happv.  His  advan- 
tages are  too  commonly  lost  for  want  of 
inward  culture.  The  poor  are  generally 
wretched,  with  many  means  of  good. 
Think  not  that  I  mean  to  throw  one 
iaise  color  on  their  actual  state.  It  is 
miserable  enough  to  awaken  deep  sym- 
pathy ;  but  their  misery  springs  not 
»  much  from  physical  causes,  which 
cannot  be  withstood,  as  from  moral 
want  The  moral  influences  of  their 
condition,  of  their  rank  in  society,  of 
their  connection  with  other  classes,  — 
these  are  more  terrible  than  hunger  or 
cold,  and  to  these  I  desire  to  turn  your 
chief  regard. 

VVTiat,  then,  are  the  moral  influences 
^  poverty,  its  influences  on  character, 
which  deserve  our  chief  attention  ?  As 
<toe  of  its  most  fatal  effects,  I  would 
observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  im- 
pairs, often  destroys,  self-respect.  I 
"»w,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  do  much  to 
^'^onteract  this  influence  of  poverty  ;  but 
^  it  exists  and  works  freouent  debase- 
lacnt    It  is  hskrd  for  any  of  us  to  inter- 


pret  justly  our  own  nature,  and  how 
peculiarly  hard  for  the  poor !  Unin- 
structed  in  the  import  and  dignity  of 
their  rational  and  moral  powers,  thev 
naturallv  measure  themselves  by  their 
Outwarci  rank.  Living  amidst  the  wor- 
shippers of  wealth,  they  naturally  feel 
as  it  degraded  bv  the  want  of  it.  They 
read  in  the  looks,  tones,  and  manners 
of  the  world  the  evidences  of  being  re- 
garded as  an  inferior  race,  and  want 
inward  force  to  repel  this  cruel,  dis- 
heartening falsehood.  They  hear  the 
word  respectable  confined  to  other  con- 
ditions, and  the  word  iow  applied  to 
their  own.  Now,  habitual  subjection  to 
slight  or  contempt  is  crushing  to  the 
spirit  It  is  exceedingly  hard  for  a  hu- 
man being  to  comprenend  and  appre- 
ciate himself  amidst  outward  humiliation. 
There  is  no  greater  man  than  he  who  is 
true  to  himself  when  all  around  deny 
and  forsake  him.  Can  we  wonder  that 
the  poor,  thus  abandoned,  should  iden- 
tify themselves  with  their  lot,  —  that  in 
their  rags  they  should  see  the  sign  of 
inward  as  well  as  outward  degrada- 
tion .'* 

Another  cause  which  blights  their  self- 
respect  is  their  dependence  for  pecu- 
niary aid.  It  is  hard  to  ask  alms  and 
retain  an  erect  mind.  Dependence 
breeds  servility,  and  he  who  has 
stooped  to  another  cannot  be  just  to 
himself.  The  want  of  self-respect  is  a 
preparation  for  every  evil.  Degraded 
in  their  own  and  others'  esteem,  the 
poor  are  removed  from  the  salutary  re- 
straint of  opinion  ;  and,  having  no  caste 
to  lose,  no  honor  to  forfeit,  often  aban- 
don themselves  recklessly  to  the  gross- 
est vice. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  poor  is  un- 
friendly to  the  action  and  unfolding  of 
the  intellect,  —  a  sore  calamity  to  a  ra- 
tional being.  In  most  men,  indeed,  the 
intellect  is  narrowed  by  exclusive  cares 
for  the  body.  In  most,  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  excellence  is  crushed  by  the 
low  uses  to  which  it  is  perpetually 
doomed.  But  stilK  in  most,  a  de.ujree  of 
activity  is  given  to  the  mind  by  the  vari- 
ety and  extent  of  their  plans  tor  wealth 
or  subsistence.  The  bodily  wants  of 
most  carry  them  in  a  measure  into  the 
future,  engage  them  in  enteq^rises  re- 
quiring invention,  sagacity,  and  skill. 
It  is  the  unhappiness  of  the  poor  iU^lI 
they  are  absorbed  in  immediate,  v^auXs, 
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in  provisions  for  the  passing  day,  in  ob- 
taining the  next  meal,  or  in  throwing  off 
a  present  burden.  Accordingly  their 
faculties  "live  and  move,"  or  rather 
pine  and  perish,  in  tiie  present  moment, 
Hope  and  imagination,  the  wings  of  the 
soul,  carrj-ing  it  forward  and  upward, 
languish  in  the  poor  ;  for  the  future  is 
uninviting.  Tlie  darkness  of  the  pres- 
ent broods  over  coming  years.  The 
great  idea  which  stirs  up  in  other  men 
a  world  of  thought,  the  idea  of  a  belter 
lot,  has  almost  faded  from  the  poor 
man's  mind.  He  almost  ceases  to  hope 
for  his  children,  as  well  as  for  himself 
Even  parental  love,  to  many  the  chief 

Juickener  of  the  intellect,  stagnates 
irough  despair.  Thus  poverty  starves 
the  mind. 

And  there  is  another  way  in  which  it 
produces  this  effect,  parti cularW  worthy 
the  notice  of  this  assembly.  The  poor 
have  no  society  beyond  their  own  class, 
—  that  is,  beyond  those  who  are  con- 
fined to  their  own  narrowfield  of  thought. 
We  all  know  that  it  is  contact  with  other 
minds,  and  especially  with  the  more 
active  and  soaring,  from  which  the  in- 
tellect receives  its  chief  impulse.  Few 
of  us  could  escape  the  paralyzing  in- 
fluence of  perpetual  intercourse  with 
the  uncultivated,  sluggish,  and  narrow- 
minded  ;  and  here  we  see — what  1  wish 
particularly  to  bring  to  view  —  how  the 
poor  suffer  from  the  boasted  civilization 
of  our  times,  whicli  is  built  so  much  on 
the  idea  of  property.  In  communities 
little  advanced  in  opulence,  no  impassa- 
ble barrier  separates  different  classes,  as 
among  ourselves.  The  least  improved 
are  not  thrown  to  a  distance  from  tliose 
who.  through  natural  endowment  or  pe- 
culiar excitement,  think  more  strongly 
than  the  rest ;  and  why  should  such  di- 
vision exist  anywhere  ?  How  cruel  and 
unchristian  are  the  pride  and  prejudice 
which  form  the  enlightened  into  a  caste, 
and  leave  the  ignorant  and  depressed  to 
strengthen  and  propagate  ignorance  and 
error  without  end  ! 

3.  I  proceed  to  another  evil  of  pov- 
erty,—  its  disastrous  influence  on  the 
domestic  affections.  Kindle  these  affec- 
tions in  the  poor  man's  hut,  and  you 
five  him  the  elements  of  the  best  earthly 
appiness.  But  the  more  dehcate  sen- 
timents lind  much  to  chill  them  in  the 
abodes  of  indigence.  A  family  crowded 
iato  a  single  and   ohen  narrow  apart- 


ment, which  must  answer  at  once  the 
ends  of  parlor,  kitchen,  bed-room,  nur- 
sery, and  hospital,  must,  w'thout  great 
energy  and  self-respect,  want  neatness, 
order,  and  comfort.      Its   members  are 


be  with  difficulty  observed.  Wo 
drudge,  and  in  dirt,  loses  her  attrai 
The  young  grow  up  without  the  modest 
reserve  and  delicacy  of  feeling  in  which 
purity  finds  so  much  of  its  defence. 
Coarseness  of  manners  and  language, 
too  sure  a  consequence  of  a  mode  of  life 
which  allows  no  seclusion,  becomes  the 
habit  almost  of  childhood,  and  hardens 
the  mind  for  vicious  intercourse  In  fut- 
ure years.  The  want  of  a  neat,  orderly 
home  is  among  the  chief  evils  of  the 
poor.  Crowded  in  filth,  they  cease  to 
respect  one  another.  The  social  affec- 
tions wither  amidst  perpetual  noise, 
confusion,  and  clashing  Intereiits.  In 
these  respects,  the  poor  often  fare  worse 
than  the  uncivilized.  Tnie,  the  latter 
has  a  ruder  hut.  but  his  habits  and  tastes 
lead  him  to  live  abroad.  Around  him  is 
a  boundless,  unoccupied  nature,  where 
he  ranges  at  will,  and  gratifies  his  pas- 
sion for  liberty.  Hardened  from  in- 
fancy against  the  elements,  he  lives  in 
the  bright  light  and  pure  air  of  heaven. 
In  the  city,  the  poor  man  must  choose 
between  his  close  room  and  the  narrow 
street.  The  appropriation  of  almost 
every  spot  on  earth  to  private  use.  and 
the  habits  of  society,  do  not  allow  him  to 
gather  his  family,  or  meet  his  tribe,  un- 
der a  spreading  tree.  He  has  a  home, 
without  the  cornforts  of  home.  He  can- 
not cheer  it  by  inviting  his  neighbors  lo 
share  his  repast.  He  has  few  topics  of 
conversation  with  his  wife  and  children, 
except  their  common  wants.  Of  conse- 
quence, sensual  pleasures  are  the  only 
means  of  ministering  to  that  craving  for 
enjoyment  which  can  never  be  destroyed 
In  human  nature.  These  pleasures,  in 
other  dwellings,  are  more  or  less  refined 
by  taste.  The  table  is  spread  with  neat- 
ness and  order  :  and  a  decency  perv.ides 
the  meal,  which  shows  th.it  man  is  more 
than  a  creature  of  sense.  The  poor 
man's  table,  strewed  with  broken  food, 
and  seldom  ajjproached  with  courtesy 
and  self-respect,  serves  too  often  to 
nourish  only  a  selfish,  animal  life,  and 
to  bring  the  partakers  of  it  still  nearer  to 
the  brute.     I  speak  not  of  what  is  nee- 
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iniversal  ;  for  poverty,  under 
influeTices,  may  find  a  heaven 
«r  home  ;  but  I  speak  of  ten- 
ch are  strong,  and  which  only 
^ligious  influence  can  over- 
reed  to  another  unhappy  in- 
rted  on  the  poor.  They  live 
ht  and  in  the  midst  of  innu- 
idulj^ences    and  gratifications  ', 

placed    beyond  their  reach. 

inection      with    the    affluent, 

)t  close    enough  for  spiritual 

ation.    is     near  enough  to  in- 

>etites.    desires,  wants,  which 

satisfied.      From  their  cheer- 

5  they  look  out  or;  the  abodes 

At  their  cold,  coarse  meal, 

the  equipage  conveying  others 

jroaning  under  plenty,  crowned 

kling  wines,  and  fragrant  with 

Lcies  of  every  clime.     Fainting 

they  meet  others  unburdenecf, 

think,   with  a  labor  or  a  care. 

I  that  all  life's  prizes  have  fallen  i 

.    Hence  burning  desire.    Hence  ; 

discontent.      Hence  envy  and 

Hence    crime,    justified    in  a 

to    their  own  minds,  by  what 

them  the  unjust  and  cruel  in- 

s  of  social  life.     Here  are  some  | 

li series  of  civilization.     The  un-  ; 

man  is  not  exasperated  by  the 
I  of  conditions  happier  than  his 
here  is  no  disproportion  between 
of  happiness  and  his  lot.  Among 
)r  the  disproportion  is  infinite, 
understand  how  much  we  judge 
by  comparison.  Thus  the  very 
which  a  century  ago  seemed 
fathers  luxurious,  seem  now  to 
ies  hardly  comfortable,  because 
ided  by  more  commodious  and 
il  dwellings.  We  little  think  of 
3m  added  to  the  poor  by  the  con- 
of  the  rich.  They  are  preyed  on 
nci.il  wants,  which  can  only  be 
J  by  crime.  They  are  surrounded 
yments,  which  fraud  or  violence 
ike  their  own.  Unhappily  the 
nt  —  1  had  almost  said  the  whole 
cof  the  rich  increases  these  temp- 
of  the  poor.  Very  seldom  does 
let.  authentic  voice  of  wisdom 
)  them  from  the  high  places  of 
telling  them  that  riches  are  not 
55.  and  that  a  felicity  which 
annot  buy  is  within  reach  of  all. 
yforship  is  the  spirit  o/ the  pros-  I 


perous.  and  this  is  the  strongest  possible 
inculcadon  of  discontent  and  crime  on 
the  poor.  The  rich  satisfy  themselves 
with  giving  alms  to  the  needy.  They 
think  little  of  more  fatal  gifts,  whicn 
thev  perpetually  bestow.  They  think 
little  that  their  spirit  and  lives,  their  self- 
indulgence  and  earthliness,  their  idolatry 
of  outward  prosperity,  and  their  con- 
tempt of  inferior  conditions,  are  perpet- 
ually teaching  the  destitute  that  tnere  is 
but  one  good  on  earth,  namely,  property, 
—  the  very  good  in  which  the  poor  have 
no  share.  They  litde  think  that  by  these 
influences  they  do  much  to  inflame,  em- 
bitter, and  degrade  the  minds  of  the  poor, 
to  fasten  them  to  the  earth,  to  cut  off 
their  communication  with  Heaven. 

5.  I  pass  to  another  sore  trial  of  the 
poor.  Whilst  their  condition,  as  we 
have  seen,  denies  them  many  gratifica- 
tions which  on  every  side  meet  their 
view  and  inflame  desire,  it  places 
within  their  reach  many  debasing  gratifi- 
cations. Human  nature  has  a  strong 
thirst  for  pleasures  which  excite  it  above 
its  ordinary  tone,  which  relieve  the  mo- 
notony of  life.  This  drives  the  prosper- 
ous from  their  pleasant  homes  to  scenes 
of  novelty  and  stirring  amusement.  How 
strongly  must  it  act  on  those  who  are 
weighed  down  by  anxieties  and  priva- 
tions !  How  intensely  must  the  poor 
desire  to  forget  for  a  time  the  wearing 
realities  of  life  !  And  what  means  c3 
escape  does  society  afford  or  allow  them  .•* 
What  present  do  civilization  and  science 
make  to  the  poor }  Strong  drink,  ardent 
spirits,  liquid  poison,  liquid  fire,  a  type 
of  the  fire  of  hell !  in  every  poor  man's 
neighborhood  flows  a  Lethean  stream, 
which  laps  him  for  a  while  in  oblivion  of 
all  his  humiliations  and  sorrows  !  The 
power  of  this  temptation  can  be  little 
understood  by  those  of  us  whose  thirst 
for  pleasure  Is  regularly  supplied  by  a 
succession  of  innocent  pleasures,  who 
meet  soothing  and  exciting  objects  wher- 
ever we  turn.  The  uneducated  poor, 
without  resource  in  books,  in  their  fam- 
ilies, in  a  well-spread  board,  in  cheer- 
ful apartments,  in  places  of  fashionable 
resort,  and  pressed  down  by  disappoint- 
ment, debt,  despondence,  and  exhausting 
toils,  are  driven,  by  an  impulse  dread- 
fully strong,  to  the  haunts  of  intemper- 
ance ;  and  there  they  plunge  into  a 
misery  sotqt  than  all  the  tortutes  \t\- 
vented  by  man.     They  quench  the  Yv'^Xvt 
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of  reason,  cast  off  the  characteristics  of 
humanity,  blot  out  God's  image  as  far 
as  they  have  power,  and  take  their  place 
among  the  brutes.  Terrible  misery  ! 
And  this,  I  beg  you  to  remember,  comes 
to  them  from  the  very  civilization  in 
which  they  live.  They  are  victims  to 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts;  for 
these  multiply  the  poison  which  destroys 
them.  They  are  victims  to  the  rich  ;  for 
it  is  the  capita!  of  the  rich  which  erects 
the  distillery,  and  surrounds  them  with 
temptations  to  self-murder.  They  are 
victims  to  a  partial  advancement  of  so- 
ciety, which  multiplies  gratifications  and 
allurements,  without  awakening  propor- 
tionate moral  power  to  withstand  them. 

Such  are  the  evils  of  poverty.  It  is 
a  condition  which  offers  many  and  pe- 
culiar obstrucdons  to  the  development  of 
intellect  and  affection,  of  sell-respect 
and  seif-control.  The  poor  are  pecul- 
iarly exposed  to  discouraging  views  of 
themselves,  of  human  nature,  of  human 
life.  The  consciousness  of  their  own 
intellectual  and  moral  power  slumbers. 
Their  faith  in  God's  goodness,  in  virtue, 
in  immortality,  is  obscured  by  the  dark- 
ness of  their  present  lot.  Ignorant,  de- 
sponding, and  sorely  templed,  have  they 
not  solemn  clairns  on  their  more  privi- 
leged brethren  for  aids  which  they  have 
never  yet  received  ? 

I  have  thus  shown,  as  I  proposed,  that 
the  chief  evils  of  poverty  are  moral  in 
their  origin  and  character  ;  and  for  these 
I  would  awaken  your  concern.  With 
physical  sufferings  we  sympathize. 
Wnen  shall  the  greater  misery  move  our 
hearts?  Is  there  nothing  to  startle  us 
in  the  fact  that  in  every  Urge  city  dwells 
a  multitude  of  human  beings,  falling  or 
fallen  into  extreme  moral  degradation, 
living  in  dark,  filthy  houses,  or  in  damp, 
unventilated  cellars,  where  the  eye  lights 
on  no  beauty  and  the  ear  is  continually 
wounded  with  discord,  where  the  out- 
ward gloom  is  a  type  of  the  darkened 
mind,  where  the  name  of  God  is  heard 
only  when  profaned,  where  charity  is 
known  only  as  a  resource  for  sloth, 
where  the  child  is  trained  amidst  coarse 
manners,  impure  words,  and  the  fumes 
of  intemperance,  and  is  thence  sent 
forth  to  prowl  as  a  beggar?  From  these 
abodes  issues  a  louder,  more  piercing 
cry  for  help  and  strength  than  physical 
want  ever  uttered.  1  do  not  mean  that 
^  the  poor  are  such  aa  1  iiave  described. 


Far  from  it  Among  them  are  the  '  salt 
of  the  earth,"  the  "  fights  of  the  world," 
the  elect  of  God.  There  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  of  poverty  and  crime. 
Christianity  knows  no  distinction  of  rank, 
and  has  proved  itself  equal  to  the  wants 
of  all  conditions  of  men.  Still  poverty 
has  tendencies  to  the  moral  degradation 
which  1  have  described  ;  and  to  counter- 
act these  should  be  esteemed  one  of  dte 
most  solemn  duties  and  precious  priv- 
ileges bequeathed  by  Christ  to  his  fol- 

From  the  views  now  given  of  the 
chief  evils  of  poverty,  it  follows  that 
moral  and  religious  culture  is  the  great 
blessing  to  be  bestowed  on  the  poor. 
By  this  it  IS  not  intended  that  their 
physical  condition  demands  no  aid. 
Let  charity  minister  to  their  pressing 
wants  and  sufferings.  But  let  us  bear 
it  in  mind  that  no  charity  produces  per- 
manent good  but  that  which  goes  be- 
neath the  body,  which  reaches  the  mind, 
which  touches  the  inward  springs  of  im- 
provement, and  awakens  some  strength 
of  purpose,  some  pious  or  generous 
le  self-respecL  That  char- 
useful  which  removes  ob- 
well-doing  and  temptations 
to  evil  from  the  way  of  the  poor,  and 
encourages  them  to  strive  for  their  own 
true  good.  Something,  indeed,  may  be 
done  for  the  moral  l^nefit  of  the  in- 
digent by  wise  legislation  :  I  do  not 
mean  by  poor-laws,  but  by  enactments 
intended  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible, 
degrading  circumstances  from  their  con- 
dition. For  example,  the  laws  should 
prohibit  the  letting  of  an  apartment  to 
a  poor  family  which  is  not  tenantable, 
which  cannot  but  injure  health,  which 
cannot  be  ventilated,  which  wants  the 
necessary  means  of  preventing  accumu- 
lations of  filth.  Such  ordinances,  con-  ■ 
nected  with  provisions  for  cleansing 
every  alley,  and  for  carrying  pure, 
wholesome  water  in  abundance  to  every  ■ 
dwelling,  would  do  not  a  little  for  the 
health,  cleanhness,  and  self-respect  of  ' 
the  poor  ;  and  on  these  their  moral 
well-being  in  no  small  degree  depends. 

Our  chief  reliance,  however,  must  be  1 
placed  on  more  direct  and  powerful  \ 
means  than  legislation.  The  poor  need 
and  must  receive  moral  and  religious 
cuhure,  such  as  they  have  never  yet 
enjoyed.  I  say  culture :  and  I  select 
this  term  because  it  expresses  the  de- 
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.niw^urd     principles ;   and 

.otliiiig  effectual  can  be 
>r  poor.  Unhappily,  re- 
in, for  the  most  part, 
oor  mecb  anically,  super- 
tradition.  It  has  been 
lem   as    a   restraint,  or  a 

been  addressed  to  the 
the  sensual  imafi^ination, 
e  hig^her   principles.    An 

or   an    outward  heaven, 

been  the  highest  motive 
sar  on  theh:  minds.  But 
ore  is  wanted;  a  deeper 
rard  culture,  the  develop- 
reason,  the  conscience,  the 
id   Uie    moral  will     True 

life  unfolded  within,  not 
»rced  on  us  from  abroad 
n  needs  an  elevating  power 
sist  the  depressing  tenden- 
utward  lot.  Spiritual  cult- 
dy  efiEectual  service  we  can 
la  let  his  misery  plead  with 
w  it  to  the   extent  of  our 

le,  I  mi^ht  show  that  moral 
is  principles,  as  far  as  they 
lened  in  the  breasts  of  the 
lU  the  wants  and  evils  which 
been  portrayed ;  that  thev 
force  to  bear  up  against  all 
i  circumstances  of  their  lot, 
;m  with  self-respect,  refine 
;rs,  give  impulse  to  their  in- 
powers,  open  to  them  the 
domestic  peace,  teach  them 
out  murmuring  the  superior 
.  of  others,  and  rescue  them 
ccesses  into  which  multitudes 

by  destitution  and  despair, 
opics  are  not  onl^  too  exten- 
e  to  a  degree  familiar,  though 
IS  felt  as  they  should  be.  I 
lat  I  shall  better  answer  the 

awakening  a  spiritual  inter- 
class  of  society,  by  confining 

a  single  point,  by  showing 
noral  and  religious  culture 
laim  for  the  poor  is  the  hish- 
.tion  which  a  human  bemg 
;.  We  are  all  of  us,  I  fear, 
I  this  subject  by  the  errors 
[ices  of  our  own  education. 
:  to  imagine  that  the  only  im- 
ture  of  a  human  being  comes 
ies,  literary  institutions,  and 
oniplishments  ;  that  is,  from 
ond  the  reach  of  the  poor. 


Advantages  offered  by  wealth  seem  to 
us  the  mat  and  essential  means  of 
bringmg  xorward  the  human  mind  Per- 
haps we  smile  at  hearing  the  word  atlr- 
tivatioH  applied  to  the  poor.  The  bes^ 
light  which  their  condition  admits  seems 
darkness  compared  with  the  knowledge 
imparted  by  our  seminaries  of  learning ; 
and  the  highest  activity  of  mind  to 
which  thev  can  be  excited  is  scornfully 
contrastea  with  what  is  called  forth  in 
their  superiors  by  wodcs  of  philosophy 
and  genius.  There  is,  among  not  a 
few,  a  contemptuous  estimate  of  the 
culture  which  ms^  be  extended  to  the 
poor,  of  the  ^oodf  which  they  are  cangatr 
Die  of  receivmg;  and  hence  much  of 
the  prevalent  indifference  as  to  furnish- 
ing them  the  means  of  spiritual  growth. 
Now  this  is  a  weak  and  degrading  prej- 
udice. I  affirm  that  the  highest  culture 
is  open  alike  to  rich  and  poor.  I  affirm 
that  the  rich  may  extend  theur  most 
precious  acquisitions  to  the  poor.  There 
is  nothing  m  indigence  to  exclude  the 
noblest  improvements.  The  impartial 
Father  designs  his  best  dfts  tor  alL 
Exclusive  j;ood,  or  that  umich  only  a 
few  can  enjoy,  is  comparatively  worth- 
less. Essential  good  is  the  most  freely 
diffused  It  is  time  to  put  away  our 
childish  notions  as  to  human  improve- 
ment ;  it  is  time  to  learn  that  advan- 
tages which  are  a  monopoly  of  the  few 
are  not  necessary  to  the  development 
of  human  nature,  that  the  soul  grows 
best  by  helps  which  are  accessible  to  all. 
The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  cultiva- 
tion of  the  human  beine,  worthy  of  the 
name,  but  that  which  benns  and  ends 
with  the  moral  and  rengious  nature. 
No  other  teaching  can  make  a  man. 
We  are  striving,  indeed,  to  develop  the 
soul  almost  exclusively  by  intellectual 
stimulants  and  nutriment,  by  schools 
and  colleges,  by  accomplishments  and 
fine  arts.  We  are  hoping  to  form  men 
and  women  by  literature  and  science ; 
but  all  in  vain.  We  shall  learn  in  time 
that  moral  and  religious  culture  is  the 
foundation  and  strength  of  all  true  cul- 
tivation ;  that  we  are  deforming  human 
nature  by  the  means  relied  on  for  its 
growth,  and  that  the  poor  who  receive 
a  care  which  awakens  their  consciences 
and  moral  sentiments,  start  under  hap- 
pier auspices  than  the  prosperous,  who 
I  place  supreme  dependence  on  the  ed>i- 
catioB  oi  the  intellect  and  the  taale. 
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e  the  cultiva- 
tion of  men  bv  their  knowledge  ;  and 
this  is  certainly  an  important  element 
and  means  of  improvement.  But  knowl- 
edge is  various,  differing  in  different 
men  according  to  the  objects  which 
most  engage  their  minds  ;  and  by  these 
objects  its  worth  must  be  judged.  It  is 
not  the  extent  but  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge which  determines  the  measure  of 
cultivation.  In  truth,  it  is  foolish  to 
talk  of  any  knowledge  as  extensive. 
The  most  eminent  philosopher  is  of 
yesterday,  and  knows  nothing.  New- 
ton fell  that  he  had  gathered  but  a  few 
pebbles  on  the  shores  of  a  boundless 
ocean.  The  moment  we  attempt  to 
penetrate  a  subject,  we  learn  that  it  has 
unfathomable  depths.  The  known  is 
a  sign  of  the  infinite  unknown.  Every 
discovery  conducts  us  to  an  abyss  of 
darkness.  In  every  thing,  from  the 
grain  of  sand  to  the  stars,  the  wise  man 
finds  mysteries,  before  which  his  knowl- 
edge shrinks  into  nothingness.  It  is 
the  kind  not  the  extent  of  knowledge 
by  which  the  advancement  of  a  human 
beine  must  be  measured  ;  and  that  kind 
whicn  alone  exalts  a  man  is  placed 
within  the  reach  of  alL  Moral  and  re- 
ligious truth,  this  is  the  treasure  of 
the  intellect,  and  all  are'  poor  without 
it.  This  transcends  physical  truth  as 
far  as  mind  transcends  matter,  or  as 
heaven  is  lifted  above  earth.  Indeed, 
physical  science  parts  with  its  chief 
dignitji  when  separated  from  morals,  — 
when  it  is  not  used  to  .shadow  forth, 
confirm,  and  illustrate  spiritual  truth. 

The  true  cultivation  of  a  human  being 
consists  in  the  development  of  great 
moral  ideas :  that  is,  the  ideas  of  God. 
of  duty,  of  right,  of  justice,  of  love,  of 
self-saeriiice,  of  moral  perfection  as 
manifested  in  Christ,  of  happiness,  of 
immortality,  of  Heaven.  The  elements 
or  germs  of  these  ideas  belong  to  every 


tended  for  endless  expansion.  These 
are  the  chief  distinctions  of  our  nature  ; 
they  constitute  our  humanity.  To  un- 
fold these  is  the  great  work  of  our 
being.  The  light  in  which  these  ideas 
rise  on  the  mind,  the  love  which  they 
awaken,  and  the  force  of  will  with 
which  they  are  brought  to  sway  the  out- 
ward and  inward  life, — here,  and  here 
onl^,  are  the  measures  of  human  culti- 


These  views  show  us  that  the  highest 
culture  is  within  the  reach  of  the  poor. 
It  is  not  knowledge  poured  on  us  from 
abroad,  but  the  development  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  soul  itself, 
which  constitutes  the  true  growth  of  a 
human  being.  Undoubtedlyknowledge 
from  abroad  is  essential  to  the  awaken- 
ing of  these  principles.  But  that  which 
conduces  most  to  this  end  is  offered 
alike  to  rich  and  poor.  Society  and 
experience,  nature  and  revelation,  our 
chief  moral  and  religious  teachers,  and 
the  great  quickeners  of  the  soul,  do  not 
open  their  schools  to  a  few  favorites, 
do  not  initiate  a  small  caste  into  their 
mysteries,  but  are  ordained  by  God  to 
be  lights  and  blessings  to  all. 

The  highest  culture,  I  repeat  it,  is  in 
reach  of  the  poor,  and  is  sometimes  at- 
tained by  them.  Without  science,  they 
are  often  wiser  than  the  philosopher. 
The  astronomer  disdains  them,  but  they 
look  above  his  stars.  The  geologist 
disdains  them,  but  they  look  deeper 
than  the  earth's  centre  ;  they  pene- 
trate theft-  own  souls,  and  find  there 
mightier,  diviner  elements  than  up- 
heaved continents  attest.  In  other 
words,  the  great  ideas  of  which  I  have 
spoken  may  be.  and  often  are,  unfolded 
more  in  the  poor  man  than  among  the 
learned  or  renowned  ;  and  in  this  case 
the  poor  man  is  the  most  cultivated. 
For  example,  take  the  idea  of  justice. 
Suppose  a  man,  eminent  for  acquisi- 
tions of  knowledge,  but  in  whom  this 
idea  is  but  faintly  developed.  By  jus- 
tice he  understands  little  more  than  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  property.  That  it 
means  respect  for  all  the  rights,  and  ea- 

Secially  for  the  moral  claims,  of  every 
uman  being,  of  the  lowest  as  well  as 
the  most  exalted,  has  perhaps  never  en- 
tered his  mind,  much  less  been  ex- 
[ landed  and  invigorated  into  a  broad, 
iving  conviction.  Take  now  the  case 
of  a  poor  man,  to  whom,  under  Christ's 
teaching,  the  idea  of  the  Just  has  be- 
come real,  clear,  bright,  and  strong: 
who  recognizes,  to  its  full  extent,  the 
right  of  property,  though  it  operates 
against  himself ;  but  who  does  not  slop 
here  ;  who  comprehends  the  higher 
rights  of  men  as  rational  and  moral 
beings,  their  right  to  exercise  and  un- 
fold all  their  powers,  their  right  to  the 
means  of  improvement,  their  right  to 
search  for  truth  and  to  utter  their  hon- 
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est  convictions,    their  ri^ht  to  consult 
fiist  the  monitor   in  their  own  breasts, 
and  to  foUow^   iw'herever  it  leads,  their 
ri^t  to  be    esteemed  and  honored  ac- 
cordiog    to    their     moral   efforts,  their 
right,  when  injured,  to  sympathy  and  suc- 
cor a^nst  every   oppressor.     Suppose, 
I  lay,  the  poor  man  to  rise  to  the  com- 
pfriiensioQ  of   this  enlarged  justice,  to 
itrereit,  to  enthrone  it  over  his  actions, 
to  render  to  every  human  being,  friend 
or  foe,  near  or  far  off,  whatever  is  his 
due,  to  abstain  conscientiously,  not  onl^ 
from  injurious   deeds,  but  from  injuri- 
ous thoughts,-  judgments,  feeling,  and 
words.    Is    he    not   a  more   cultivated 
Ban,  and  has  he  not  a  deeper  founda- 
tion and  surer  promise  of  truth,  than 
the  student,  who,  with  much  outward 
kixnrledge,  does  not  comprehend  men's 
ki^est  rights,  whose  scientific  labors 
se  perhaps  degraded  by  injustice  tow- 
ards his  rivals,  who,  had  he  the  power, 
voold  fetter  ever^  intellect  which  threat- 
ens to  outstrip  his  own  ? 

The  great  idea  on  which  human  culti- 
ntioQ  especially  depends  is  that  of  God. 
Tnis  is  the  concentration  of  all  that  is 
beaatiful,  glorious,  holy,  blessed.  It 
transcends  immeasurably  in  worth  and 
dignity  all  the  science  treasured  up  in 
cjdopaedias  or  libraries ;  and  this  may 
K  unfolded  in  the  poor  as  truly  as  in 
the  rich.  It  is  not  an  idea  to  be  elabo- 
rated by  studies,  which  can  be  pursued 
only  in  leisure  or  by  opulence.  Its  ele- 
ments belong  to  every  soul,  and  are  es- 
pecially to  be  found  in  our  moral  nature, 
in  the  idea  of  duty,  in  the  feeling  of  rev- 
erence, in  the  approving  sentence  which 
we  pass  on  virtue,  in  our  disinterested 
affections,  and  in  the  wants  and  aspira- 
tions which  carry  us  towards  the  Infi- 
nite. There  is  but  one  way  of  unfolding 
these  germs  of  the  idea  of  God,  and  that 
is.  faithfulness  to  the  best  convictions 
of  duty  and  of  the  Divine  Will  which 
we  have  hitherto  gained.  God  is  to 
be  known  by  obedience,  by  likeness, 
by  s>Tnpathy  ;  that  is,  by  moral  means, 
which  are  open  alike  to  rich  and  poor. 
Many  a  man  of  science  has  not  known 
Him.  The  pride  of  science,  like  a  thick 
dood,  has  hidden  from  the  philosopher 
the  Spiritual  Sun,  the  only  true  light, 
and  for  want  of  this  quickening  ray  he 
las  fallen  in  culture  far,  very  far,  below 
Aepoo'. 
These  remarks  have  Yxcd  dnwa  from  / 


me  by  the  proneness  of  our  times  to 
place  human  culture  in  physical  knowl- 
edge, and  especially  in  ciegrees  of  it 
denied  to  the  mass  of  the  people.     To 
this  knowledge  I  would  on  no  account 
deny  great  v^ue.     In  its  place,  it  is  an 
important  means  of    human    improve- 
ment    I  look  with  admiration  on  the 
intellectual  force  which  combines  and 
masters  scattered  facts,  and  by  analy- 
sis and  comparison  ascends  to  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  material  universe.     But 
the  philosopher  who  does   not  see  in 
the  force  within  him  something  nobler 
than  the  outward  nature  which  he  ana- 
lyzes, who,  in  tracing  mechanical  and 
chemical  agencies,  is  unconscious  of  a 
higher  action  in  his  own  soul,  who  is 
not  led  by  all  finite  powers  to  the  Om- 
nipotent, and  who  does  not  catch,  in 
the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe, 
some  glimpses  of  spiritual   perfection, 
stops  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  tem- 
ple of  truth.     Miserably  narrow  is  the 
culture  which  confines  the  soul  to  mat- 
ter, which  turns  it  to  the  outward  as  to 
something  nobler  than  itself.     1  fear  the 
spirit  of  science  at  the  present  day  is 
too  often  a  degradation  rather  than  the 
true  culture  of  the  soul.     It  is  the  bow- 
ing down  of  the  heaven-born  spirit  be- 
fore unthinking  mechanism.      It  seeks 
knowledge  rather  for  animal,  transitory 
purposes,  than  for  the  nutriment  of  the 
imperishable  inward  life ;   and  yet  the 
worshippers  of  science  pitv  or  contemn 
the  poor,  because  denied  this  means  of 
cultivation.     Unhappy  poor  !    shut  out 
from  libraries,  laboratories,  and  learned 
institutes  !     In  view  of  this  worlds  wis- 
dom,  it  avails  you  nothing  that   your 
own   nature,    manifested   in   your  own 
and  other  souls,  that  God's  word  and 
works,  that  the  ocean,  earth,  and  sky, 
are  laid  open  to  you  ;  that  you  may  ac- 
quaint yourselves  with  the  Divine  Per- 
fections, with  the  character  of  Christ, 
with  the  duties  of  life,  with  the  virtues, 
the  generous  sacrifices,  and  the  beautiful 
and  holy  emotions,  which  are  a  revela- 
tion and  pledge  of  heaven.     All  these 
are  nothing,  do  not  lift  you  to  the  rank 
of  cultivated  men,  because  the  mysteries 
of  the  telescope  and  microscope,  of  the 
air-pump  and  crucible,  are  not  revealed 
to  you  !     I  w^ould  they  were  revealed  to 
you.     I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when 
Christian   benevolence   will  de\\g)A\.  \u 
spreading  all  truth  and  all  refvnem^iiX& 
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through  all  ranks  of  society.  But  mean- 
while be  not  discourafjed.  One  ray  of 
moral  and  religious  truth  is  worth  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  schools.  One  lesson  from 
Christ  will  carry  you  higher  than  years 
of  study  under  those  who  are  too  en- 
lightened to  follow  this  celestial  puide. 

My  hearers,  do  not  contemn  the  poor 
man  for  his  ignorance.  Has  he  seen 
the  right  ?  Has  he  felt  the  bindin? 
force  of  the  everlasting  moral  law? 
Has  the  beauty  of  virtue,  in  any  of  its 
forms,  been  revealed  to  him  ?  Then  he 
has  entered  the  highest  school  of  wis- 
dom. Then  a  light  has  dawned  within 
him  worth  all  the  physical  knowledge 
of  all  worlds.  It  almost  moves  me  to 
indignation  when  1  hear  the  student 
eicalting  his  science,  which  at  every 
step  meets  impenetrable  darkness,  above 
the  idea  of  duty  and  above  veneration 
for  goodness  and  God.  It  is  true,  and 
ought  to  be  understood,  that  outward 
nature,  however  tortured,  probed,  dis- 
sected, never  reveals  truths  so  sublime 
or  precious  as  are  wrapped  up  in  the 
is  of  the  meanest  individual, 


I  trust  it  will  not  be  inferred  from 
what  I  have  said  of  the  superiority  of 
moral  and  religious  culture  to  physical 
science,  that  the  former  requires  or  in- 
duces a  neglect  or  disparagement  of  the 
latter.  No  ;  it  is  the  friend  of  all  truth, 
the  enemy  of  none.  It  is  propitious  to 
intellect,  and  incites  to  the  investigation 
of  the  laws  and  order  of  the  universe. 
This  view  deserves  a  brief  illustration, 
because  an  opposite  opinion  has  some- 
times prevailed,  because  reproach  has 
sometimes  been  thrown  on  religious  cult- 
ure, as  if  it  narrowed  the  mind  and 
barred  it  against  the  lights  of  physical 
science.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
groundless  charge.  Superstition  con- 
tracts and  darkens  the  mind  ;  but  that 
living  faith  in  moral  and  religious  truth, 
for  which  I  contend  as  the  highest  cult- 
ure of  rich  and  poor,  is  in  no  respect 
narrow  or  exclusive.  It  does  not  fasten 
the  mind  for  ever  on  a  few  barren  doc- 
trines. In  proportion  to  its  growth,  it 
cherishes  our  whole  nature,  gives  a  wide 
range  to  thought,  opens  the  intellect  to 
the  true,  and  the  imagination  to  the 
beautiful.  The  great  principles  of  moral 
and  j-eJi^ious  science  are,  above  all 
others,  Iruitlal,  iife-giving,  and  have  in- 


with  all  other  trutlL 
The  love  towards  God  and  man,  which 
is  the  centre  in  which  they  meet,  is  the 
very  spirit  of  research  into  nature.  It 
finds  perpetual  delight  in  tracing  out  the 
harmonies  and  vast  and  beneficent  ar- 
rangements of  creation,  and  inspires  an 
interest  in  the  works  of  the  universal 
Father,  more  profound,  intense,  endur- 
ing, than  philosophical  curiosity.  1  con- 
ceive, too,  that  faith  in  moral  and 
religious  truth  has  strong  affinities  with 
the  scientific  spirit,  and  thus  contributes 
to  its  perfection.  Doth,  for  example, 
have  the  same  objects,  —  that  is,  uni- 
versal truths.  As  another  coincidence, 
1  would  observe  that  it  is  the  highest 
prerogative  of  scientific  genius  to  inter- 

Eret   obscure  signs,  to  dart  from  faint 
ints  to  sublime  discoveries,  to  read  in 
a  few  fragments  the  history  of  vanished 
worlds  and  ages,  to  detect  in  the  falling 
apple  the  law  which  rules  the  spheres. 
Now  it  is   the  property  of  moral  and 
religious  faith  to  see  in  the  finite   the 
manifestation   of    the     Infinite,   in    the   - 
present    the    germ    of    the    boundless 
future,  in  the  visible  the  traces  of  the    ' 
Incomprehensible  Unseen.inthe  powers 
and  wants  of  the  soul  its  imperishable    ' 
destiny.     Such  is  the  harmony  between    ; 
the    religious    and     the    philosophical    ' 
spirit     It  is  to  a  higher  moral  and  re-   J 
ligious  culture  that  I  look  for  a  higher   - 
interpretation  of   nature.     The  laws  of   "' 
nature,  we  must  remember,  had  their    '^ 
origin  in  the  mind  of  God.     Of  this  they  ^ 
are  the  product,  expression,  and  type;   ■■ 
and  1  cannot  but  believe  that  the  human   % 
mind  which  best  understands,  and  which  '* 
partakes  most  largely  of  the  divine,  has   ^ 
a  power  of  interpreting  nature  which  'i 
is  accorded  to  no  other.     It  has  har-  -i 
monies  with  the  system  which  it  is  to  ^, 
unfold.     It  contains  in  itself  the  prind-  i^ 
pleswhich  gave  birth  tocreation.  Asyet,Si 
science  has  hardly  penetrated  beneadl  ►; 
the  surface  of  nature.    The  principles  ol^ 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  of  which  alt  c- 
organiied   beings    around    us   are    bat:;, 
varied   modifications,  the  forces  which-i, 
pervade  or  constitute  matter,  and  the^.', 
links  between  matter  and  mind,  are  M^jj, 
vet  wrapped  in  darkness  :  and  how  littlf;.-' 
IS  known  of  the  adaptations  of  the  phyva^ 
ical    and    the    spiritual   world    to  om^', 
another  I     Whence  is  light  to  break  iBt^' 
on  these  depths  of  creative  wisdom  ft;-, 
I  look  for  it  to  the  spirit  of  philosoplq^'' 
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to^d,  hallovred,  exalted,  made  pierc- 
i(i>by  a  neiv  culture  of  the  moral  a.nd 
nC|iia<is  principles  of  the  human  soul. 
Tbtlopic  opens  before  me  as  I  advance. 
Ik  superiority  of  moral  and  religious 
IS  all  other  culture  is  confirmed  oy  a 
ikmg  of  arguments  not  yet  touched. 
Tk  peculiar  wisdom  which  this  culture 
pty  by  revealing  to  us  the  end,  the 
iWmile  good  of  our  being,  which 
iMhineelse  teaches;  the  peculiar  power 
rtich  It  gives,  power  over  ourselves,  so 
1  nperior  to  the  most  extensive  sway 
onr  the  outward  universe  ;  the  neces- 
uty  of  moral  and  religious  culture  to 
tolce  knowledge  a  blessing, 
tom  being  a  curse  :  these  i 


:S 


CMuiderations  which  press  on  mv 
bn  cannot  be  ureed.  They  all  go  to 
llnw  that  the  culture  which  the  poor 
^receive  is  -worth  all  others  ;  that  in 
tuiiling  among  them  religious  and  moral 
idoences,  you  send  theliighestgood  of 

My  friends.  1  have  now  set  before 
rou'the  chief  evils  of  ihe  poor,  and 
tive  shown  you  (he  greatness  and 
tijaity  of  the  culture  wliich  is  within 
ifceir  reach  ;  and  the  great  conviction 
<aich  I  wish  by  these  views  tocarry  home 
»  every  mind  is,  that  we  are  solemnly 
icuBd  to  cherish  and  manifest  a 
Wong  moral  and  religious  interest 
in  the  poor,  and  to  give  them,  as  far 
IS  we  have  power,  the  means  of  moral 
sid  religious    cultivation. 


Wtmuit  not  neglect  their  bodies  under 
irttence  of  caring  for  their  souls ;  nor 
zut  we,  on  the  other  hand,  imagine 
31;,  in  providing  for  their  outWiU^d 
nats.  we  have  acquitted  ourselves  of 
i:  Christian  obligations.  To  scalier 
^:-i>  our  abundance  occasional  ahns  is 
U  enough  :  we  must  bring  iliem  to  our 
sudi  as  susceptible  of  deeper  evils 
3i3  hunger  and  cold,  and  as  formed  for 
ijlier  good  than  food  or  the  cheering 
te.  The  love  of  Christ  towards 
inshouldseem  to  us  no  extravagance, 
»bSnd  enthusiasm,  but  a  love  due  to 
KUn  nature  in  all  its  forms.  To  look 
t^aod  the  outward  to  the  spiritual  in 

•  a  the  great  distinction  of  Christian 
■!.  The  soul  of  a  fclloiv- creature 
^t  come  out,  if  1  m^y  *o  say,  and  be- 
"fc  awre  visible  and  prominent  to  us 

*  bis  bodily  frame-      fasee  and  esti-  - 


mate  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  poor  is 

E eater  wisdom  than  to  span  earth  or 
aven.  To  elevate  this  is  a  greater 
work  than  to  build  cities.  Togive  mural 
life  to  the  fallen  is  a  higher  achievement 
than  to  rai.se  the  deati  from  their  graves. 
Such  is  the  philanthropy  which  char- 
acterizes our  religion  :  and  without  this 
we  can  do  little  effectual  good  to  th- 

1  am  here  teaching  a  difficult  but  great 
duty.  To  acquire  and  maintain  an  un- 
affected conviction  of  the  superiority  of 
the  spiritual  in  man  to  evcrj-  thing  out- 
ward, is  a  hard  task,  especially  to  the 
prosperous,  and  yet  among  the  most 
essendal.  In  the  poor  man,  walking 
through  our  streets  with  a  hazard 
countenance  and  tottering  step,  we 
ought  to  see  something  greater  than  all 
the  opulence  and  splendor  which  sur- 
round him.  On  this  foundation  of  re- 
spect for  every  soul  are  built  all  social 
duties,  and  none  can  be  thoroughly  per- 
formed without  it.  On  this  ]}oint  I  feel 
that  I  use  no  swollen  language.  Words 
c.innot  cxajjgeratc  the  worth  of  the  soul. 
We  have  all  felt,  when  looking  alwve  us 
into  the  atmosphere,  that  there  was  an 
infinity  of  space  which  we  could  not  ex- 
plore. When  I  look  into  man's  spirit, 
and  see  there  the  germs  of  an  immortal 
hfe,  1  feel  more  deeply  that  an  infinity 
lies  hid  beyond  what  1  see.  In  the  idea 
of  duty,  which  s]>rings  up  in  evL-ry  hu- 
man heart.  I  discern  a  law  more  .sacred 
and  boundless  than  gravitation,  which 
binds  the  soul  (o  a  more  glorious  uni- 
verse than  that  to  which  attraction  binds 
the  body,  and  which  is  to  endure  though 
the  laws  of  physical  nature  pass  away, 
livery  moral  sentiment,  every  intellect- 
ual action,  is  to  me  a  hint,  a  prophetic 
iign.  of  a  spiritu.il  power  to  b.-  expanded 


for 


■;"•■ 


tant  sur  is  signiticant  of  unimaginable 
splendor.  And  if  this  be  true,  is  not  a 
human  being  wrcmgcd,  greatly  wronged, 
who  awakens  in  his  fellow-creature,-;  no 
moral  concern,  who  receives  from  them 
no  spiritual  care .' 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  country  th:!t  the 
civil  and  politic.il  rights  of  every  human 
being  are  secured,  —  lh.it  impanial  l,iw 
watches  alike  over  rich  ami  puur.  liut 
man  has  other,  and  more  iniportam  than 
civil  rights  ;  and  this  is  especially  Huii 
0/  the  poor.  To  him  who  owns  nothing, 
what  avaiis  it  that  he  lives  in  a  coimrj 
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where  property  is  inviolable ;  or  what 
mighty  boon  is  it  to  him,  that  every  citi- 
len  is  eligible  to  office,  when  his  condi- 
tion is  an  insuperable  bar  to  promotion  ? 
To  the  poor,  as  to  ^1  men,  moral  rights 
are  most  important ;  the  right  to  be  re- 
garded according  to  their  nature,  to  be 
regarded,  not  as  animals  or  material  in- 
struments, but  as  men ;  the  right  to  be 
esteemed  and  honored,  according  to  their 
fidelity  to  the  moral  law  ;  and  their  right 
to  whatever  aids  their  fellow- beings  can 
offer  for  their  improvement,  for  the 
growth  ol  their  highest  powers.  These 
rights  are  founded  on  the  supremacy  of 
the  moral  nature,  and  until  they  are  rec- 
ognized the  poor  are  deeply  wronged. 

Our  whole  connection  with  the  poor 
should  tend  to  awaken  in  them  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  moral  powers  and 
responsibility,  and  to  raise  them  in  spirit 
and  hope  above  their  lot.  They  should 
be  aided  to  know  themselves,  by  the  es- 
timate We  form  of  them.  They  should 
be  rescued  from  self -contempt,  by  seeing 
others  Impressed  with  the  great  purpose 
of  their  being.  We  may  call  the  poor 
unfortunate,  but  never  call  them  low.  If 
faithful  to  their  light,  they  stand  among 
the  high.  They  have  no  superiors,  but 
in  those  who  follow  a  brighter,  purer 
light ;  and  to  withhold  from  them  re- 
spect, is  to  defraud  their  virtue  of  a 
support  which  Is  among  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  man.  Are  they  morally  fallen 
and  lost?  They  should  still  learn,  in 
our  unaffected  concern,  the  worth  of  the 
fallen  soul,  and  learn  that  nothing  seems 
to  us  so  fearful  as  its  de^adation. 

This  moral,  spiritual  interest  in  the 
poor,  we  should  express  and  make  efEect- 
nal,  by  approaching  them,  by  establish- 
ing an  intercourse  with  them,  as  far  as 
consists  with  other  duties.  We  must 
live  with  them,  not  as  another  race,  but 
as  brethren.  Our  Christian  principles 
must  work  a  new  miracle,  must  exorcise 
and  «xpel  the  spirit  of  caste.  The  out- 
ward distinctions  of  life  must  seem  to 
us  not  'a  great  guEf,"  but  superficial 
lines,  which  the  criances  of  a  day  may 
blot  nut,  and  which  are  broad  only  to  the 
narrow-minded.  How  can  the  educated 
and  improved  communicate  themselves 
to  their  less  favored  fellow- creature  a 
but  bji  coming  near  them?  The  strength, 
happmeas,  and  true  civiliiation  of  a  com- 
maaity  are  determined  by  nothing  more 
^aa  by  thia  irateraal  luu'oD  junont'  all 


conditions  of  men.  Without  this,  a  civil 
war  virtually  rages  in  a  state.  For  the 
sake  of  rich  as  well  as  poor,  there  should 
be  a  mutual  interest  binding  them  to- 
eether  ;  there  should  be  but  one  caste, 
Qiat  of  humanity. 

To  render  this  connection  interesting 
and  useful,  we  must  value  and  cultivate 
the  power  of  acting  morally  on  the  poor. 
There  is  no  art  so  divine  as  that  of 
reaching  and  quickening  other  minds. 
Do  not  tell  me  you  are-  unequal  to  this 
task.  What  \  call  yourselves  educated, 
and  yet  want  power  to  approach  and  aid 
your  unimproved  fellow- creatures  I  Of 
what  use  is  education,  if  it  do  not  fit  us 
to  receive  and  give  freely  in  our  various 
social  connections  ?  How  wasted  has 
been  our  youth,  if  it  has  taught  us  only 
the  dialect  and  manners  of  a  select  class, 
and  not  taught  us  the  language  of  hu- 
manity, not  taught  us  to  mix  with  and 
act  on  the  mass  of  our  fellow-creatures! 
How  far  are  you  raised  above  the  poor, 
if  you  cannot  comprehend,  guide,  or 
sway  them  ?  The  chief  endowment  of 
a  social  being  —  I  mean  the  power 
of  imparting  what  is  true  and  good  in 
your  own  souls^you  have  yet  to  learn. 
You  cannot  learn  it  too  soon. 

Yes,  1  call  you  to  seek  and  use  the 
power  of  soeaking  to  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
norant and  poor,  and  especially  of  the 
poor  child.  Strive,  each  of  you,  to  bring 
at  least  one  human  being  to  the  happi- 
ness for  which  God  made  him.  Awaken 
him  to  some  inward  moral  activity  ;  for 
on  this,  not  on  mere  outward  teaching, 
the  improvement  of  rich  and  poor  alike 
depends.  Strive  to  raise  him  above  the 
crushing  necessities  of  the  body,  by 
turning  him  to  the  great,  kindling  pur- 
pose of  his  being.  Show  him  that  the 
fountain  of  all  happiness  is  within  us. 
and  that  this  fountain  may  be  opened 
alike  in  every  soul.  Show  him  how 
much  virtue  and  peace  he  may  gain  by 
fidelity  to  his  domestic  relations  ;  how 
much  progress  he  may  make  by  devout 
and  resolute  use  of  his  best  opportuni- 
ties ;  what  a  near  union  he  may  form 
with  God  ;  how  beneficent  an  influence 
he  may  exert  in  his  narrow  sphere ; 
what  heroism  may  be  exercised  amidst 
privations  and  pains  ;  iiow  suffering  may 
be  turned  to  glory ;  how  heaven  may 
begin  in  the  most  unprosperous  condi- 
-'--  -  -  earth.  Surely  he  who  can  carry 
■■■•'—    *■"    any   human    being  if 


such  truths   i 
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charged  with  a    glorious  mission  from 
above. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  urged  on 
an  who  hear  me  a  personal  interest  in 
the  moral  well-being  of  the  poor.  I  am 
aware,  however,  that  many  can  devote 
bat  little  personal  care  to  this  work. 
But  what  they  cannot  do  themselves, 
thev  can  do  by  others  ;  and  this  I  hold 
to  De  one  of  otir  most  sacred  duties 
as  Gurisdans.  If  we  cannot  often 
visit  the  poor  ourselves,  we  may  send 
those  who  are  qualified  to  serve  them 
better.  We  can  support  ministers  to 
study  and  apply  the  means  of  enlight- 
enine,  comforting,  reforming,  and  sav- 
ing Uie  ignorant  and  depressed.  Every 
man  whom  God  has  prospered  is  bound 
to  contribute  to  this  work.  The  Chris- 
tian ministry  is  indeed  a  blessing  to  all, 
bat  above  all  to  the  poor.  We,  who 
'  have  leisure  and  quiet  homes,  and  can 
pther  round  us  the  teachers  of  all  ages 
in  their  writings,  can  better  dispense 
with  the  living  teacher  than  the  poor, 
who  are  unused  to  learn  from  books, 
and  unaccustomed  to  mental  effort,  who 
can  only  leam  through  the  eye  and  ear, 
through  the  kind  look  and  the  thrill- 
ing voice.  Send  them  the  ministers  of 
God's  truth  and  grace.  And  think  not 
that  this  office  may  be  filled  by  any  who 
will  take  it.  There  are  some,  I  know, 
perhaps  not  a  few,  who  suppose  the 
most  conunon  capacities  equal  to  the 
Giristian  ministry  in  general,  and  who, 
of  course,  will  incline  to  devolve  the 
office  of  teaching  the  ignorant  and 
destitute  on  men  unfit  for  other  voca- 
tions. Away  with  this  disgraceful 
error !  If  there  be  an  office  worthy  of 
angels,  it  is  that  of  teaching  Christian 
truth.  The  Son  of  God  hallowed  it,  by 
sustaining  it  in  his  own  person.  All 
other  labors  sink  before  it.  Royalty 
is  impotence  and  a  vulgar  show,  com- 
pared with  the  deep  and  quickening 
power  which  many  a  Christian  teacher 
has  exerted  on  the  immortal  soul.  Pro- 
found intellect,  creative  genius,  thrill- 
ing eloquence,  can  nowhere  find  such 
scope  and  excitement  as  in  the  study 
and  communication  of  moral  and  relig- 
ious truth,  as  in  breathing  into  other 
nunds  the  wisdom  and  love  which  were 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ :  and  the  time 
*in  come  when  they  will  joyfully  con- 
secrate themselves  to  this  as  their  true 
^»hcre.     That  tlie  ministry  oi  the  poor  I 


may  be  sustained  by  a  man  wanting 
some  qualifications  for  a  common  con- 
gre^tion,  is  true  ;  but  he  needs  no 
ordmary  gifts,  —  a  sound  judgment,  a 
clear  mmc^  an  insight  into  human  nat- 
ure, a  spirit  of  patient  research,  the 
power  of  familiar  and  striking  illustra- 
tion of  truth,  a  glowing  heart,  an  un- 
affected self-devotion  to  the  service  of 
mankind.  Such  men  we  are  bound  to 
provide  for  the  poor,  if  they  can  be 
secured.  He  who  will  not  contribute 
to  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of 
the  destitute  is  unworthy  to  live  in 
Christendom.  He  deserves  to  be  ban- 
ished beyond  the  light  which  he  will 
not  spread.  Let  him  deny  his  religion 
if  he  will ;  but  to  believe  in  it,  and  yet 
not  seek  to  impart  it  to  those  who  can 
receive  no  other  treasure,  is  to  cast 
contempt  on  its  excellence,  and  to 
harden  himself  against  the  most  sacred 
claims  of  humanity. 

My  friends,  it  is  a  cause  of  gratitude 
that  so  much  has  been  done  in  this  city 
to  furnish  such  a  ministry  as  now  has 
been  described.  The  poor,  I  believe, 
are  provided  for  here  as'  in  no  other 
place  in  our  country.  The  Fraternity 
of  Churches,  which  1  address,  have  in 
their  service  three  ministers  for  this 
work,  and  the  number,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  increased ;  and  we  all  know 
that  they  have  not  labored  in  vain. 
Their  good  influence  we  cannot  doubt 
The  cause  has  been  signally  prospered 
by  God.  Since  the  institution  of  this 
ministry,  it  has  not  only  carried  in- 
struction, counsel,  reproof,  hope,  and 
moral  strength  to  multitudes  who  would 
otherwise  have  heard  no  encouraging 
voice,  would  have  met  no  outward 
remembrances  of  Christian  duty,  —  it 
has  produced  in  other  classes  of  so- 
ciety still  more  promising  effects ;  it 
has  produced  a  connection  of  the  rich 
with  the  poor,  a  knowledge  of  their 
real  state  and  wants,  a  sympathy  with 
them,  an  interest  in  their  well-being, 
which  are  the  signs  of  a  lasting  im- 
provement in  society.  Th:s  ministry 
has  not  been  lifeless  machinery.  It 
has  vitality,  earnestness,  force.  It 
does  not  rest  in  a  round  of  regular 
services,  but  seeks  new  means  of  reach- 
ing the  poor.  It  particularly  seeks  to 
act  on  the  children.  Not  content  with 
gathering  them  in  Sunday-schools,  \\. 
forms  congregations   oi  them  tot  -wot- 
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■hip,  and  adapts  to  them  the  ordinary 
services  of  tlie  church,  so  as  to  fix 
attention  and  touch  the  heart.  What 
an  invaluable  service  to  humanity ! 
Formerly,  these  children,  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  public  worship, 
never  guided  by  tlieir  parents  to  the 
house  of  prayer,  wasted  and  worse 
than  wasted  the  Sunday  in  the  streets, 
and  found  or  made  this  holy  season  a 


Wfiilst    the 

faithful  to  the  adult,  the' 

cial  care   to  children,  and  through  the 


i  of  the  poor 

■.hey  give  a 
ind  througl 
child  often  reach  the  parent's  heart 
Through  their  efforts,  the  young  who 
had  been  brought  up  to  beg  have  often 
been  sent  to  the  public  school  or  the 
Sunday-school,  and  in  this  way  many 
a  heedless  foot,  going  down  to  ruin, 
has  been  turned  to  the  path  of  duty. 
It  is  confidently  staled  that,  since  the 
establishment  of  this  ministry  a  few 
years  ago.  street  beggary  has  decreased, 
notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of 
our  population.  Happily,  men  of  in- 
telligence and  noble  hearts  are  willing 
to  enter  this  field,  and  new  laborers 
are  needed.  It  is  important  that  the 
ministers  of  the  poor  should  extend 
their  care  beyond  the  most  indigent. 
to  that  class  from  which  the  ranks  of 
indigence  are  recruited,  ^  I  mean  to 
that  class  of  laborers  who  arc  hov- 
ering over  the  brink  of  poverty,  who 
depend  on  each  day's  toil  for  each 
day's  food,  and  whom  a  short  sickness 
or  deticiency  of  employment  reduces 
to  want.  Among  these,  the  degrading 
infidelity  of  our  days  finds  many  of  its 
victims,  and  on  this  account  they  pe- 
culiarly need  to  be  visited  by  Christian 
friendship  and  the  light  of  truth.  To 
connect  these  with  regular  congrega- 
tions, and  to  incite  them  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  public  worship  some 
part  of  what  they  now  too  generally  ex- 
pend in  pernicious  indulgences,  would 
De  to  render  an  essential  service  to 
morals  and  religion. 

The  work  of  a  minister  for  the  poor 
covers  much  ground,  and  it  demands 
superior  minds.  This  body  of  men  are 
set  apart,  not  only  to  act  on  individuals, 
but  to  study  poverty  in  all  its  aspects. 

shapes,  its  growth,  and  its  decline,  and 
thus  to  give  light  to  the  legislator  and 
pbilantbropist  in  the  great  work  of  its 


prevention  and  cure.  To  me,  this  min 
istry  is  peculiarly  interesting,  regarded 
as  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  opera- 
tions for  Danishing  from  society  its 
chief  calamity  and  reproach,  and  for 
changing  the  face  of  the  civilized  and 
Christian  world.  I  see  in  it  the  ex- 
pression of  a  silently  growing  purpose, 
that  Christian  communities  snail  not 
always  be  deformed  and  disgraced  by 
the  presence  of  an  ignorant,  destitute, 
miserable  horde  :  that  in  the  bosom  of 
civilization  there  shall  no  longer  exist 
a  more  wretched,  degraded  portion  of 
human  beings  than  can  be  found  in  sav- 
horrible  c 


dition.  which  all  large  cities  present, 
has  existed  too  long.  Shall  it  endure 
for  ever  ?  My  friends,  we  all.  as  well 
as  others,  have  hitherto  been  dreadfully 
insensible  to  this  sorest  evil  under  the 
sun.  Long  use  has  hardened  us  to  It. 
We  have  lived  comfortably,  perhaps 
luxuriously,  in  our  dwellings,  whilst 
within  a  stone's  throw  were  fellow- 
creatures,  the  children  of  our  Father 
in  heaven,  as  nobly  born  and  gifted  as 
ourselves,  in  whose  countenances  might 
be  read  brutal  ignorance,  hopeless  mis- 
ery, and  degrading  vice.  We  have 
passed  them  in  the  street,  not  only 
without  a  tear  but  without  a  thought. 
Oh,  how  seldom  has  a  pang  shot  through 
our  hearts  at  the  sight  of  our  ruined 
fellow -creatures !  Shall  this  insensi- 
bility continue  for  ever .'  Shall  not  a 
new  love  succeed  to  this  iron  hardness 
of  heart  ?  Do  not  call  the  evil  reme- 
diless. Sure  I  am.  that  at  this  moment 
there  is  enough  of  piety,  philanthropy, 
and  moral  power  in  this  community 
to  work  deep  changes  in  the  poorer 
classes,  could  these  energies,  now 
scattered  and  slumbering,  be  brought 
to  bear  wisely  and  perseveringly  on 
the  task.  Shall  we  decline  this  work  ? 
If  so,  we  decline  the  noblest  labor  cf 
philanthropy.  H  so,  we  must  suffer, 
and  we  ought  to  suffer.  Society  ought 
to  be  troubled,  to  be  shaken,  yea  con- 
vulsed, until  its  solemn  debt  to  the 
ignorant  and  poor  be  paid.  Poor  there 
will  be,  but  they  need  not,  must  not, 
exist  as  a  degraded,  hopeless  caste. 
They  need  not,  must  not.  be  cut  off 
from  the  brotherhood  of  humanity. 
Their  children  must  not  be  left  to  inherit 
and  propagate  their  crimes  and  woes 
To  put  an  end  to  such  a  class  is  th» 
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highest  office  of  Cliristian  philanthropy. 

Do  you  ask  hoiv  it   is  to  be  done  ?     I 

answer,  Christianity  has  wrought  mighty 

ro'olutions.  and    in    these  we  have  an 

earnest  of  what   it  is  able  and  destined 

to  accomplish.      Let   us  bring  this  into 

new  contact    with    the   poor.      Let    us 

send  forth  men.  imbued  with  its  spirit, 

to  preach  it  to  the  poor,  and  still  more 

to  study  poverty  in   all  its  forms,  that 

the  moral  pestilence  which  has  so  long 

ravaged  the  Christian  world  may  at  last 

be  stayed. 

I  now  see  before  me  the  representa- 
tives of  several  congregations  of  this 
dty,  which  have  united  to  support  the 
mimstry  for  the  poor.  Thanks  to  God 
for  this  manifestation  of  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Christianity.  This  connec- 
tion, framed  only  for  purposes  of  Chris- 
tian philanthropy,  looking  only  to  the 
spiritual  relief  of  our  depressed  fel- 
low-creatures, and  incapable  of  being 
perverted  to  the  accumulation  of  eccle- 
siastical power,  is  the  happiest  means 
which  could  be  devised  to  bring  our 
churches  into  stronger  sympathy  and 
doser  friendship,  without  infringing,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  that  principle  of 
independence  or  self-government  on 
which  they  are  built.  Is  it  not  a  plain 
truth,  that  every  Christian  congregation, 
besides  providmg  for  its  own  spiritual 
wants,  is  bound  to  devote  itself  to  the 
general  cause  of  Christianity,  and  to 
provide  for  spreading  its  own  light  and 
privileges  to  the  destitute  "i  By  this 
fraternity  we  are  discharging,  in  part, 
this  sacred  obligation.  May  it  be  sus- 
tained with  increasing  zeal,  with  un- 
shaken faith,  with  glorious  success ! 

My  friends,  is  it  necessary  that  I 
should  urge  you  to  contribute  of  your 
substance  to  the  work  which  has  now 
been  laid  before  you  ?  I  am  speaking 
to  the  prosperous.  Let  the  Goodness 
which  has  prospered  you  teach  you  the 
spirit  in  which  your  wealth  or  compe- 
tence should  be  used.  What  is  the  true 
use  of  prosperity  .•*  Not  to  minister  to 
self-indulgence  and  ostentation ;  not  to 
widen  the  space  between  you  and  the 
^  prosperous  ;  not  to  multiply  signs 
^  superior  rank  ;  not  to  raise  us  to  an 
ctnincnce.  whence  we  may  look  down  on 
^multitude  as  an  inferior  race  ;  but  to 
iQuidply  our  bonds  of  union  with  our 
^^-creatures,   to  spread  our  sympa- 


thies far  and  wide,  to  give  us  nobler 
spheres  of  action,  to  make  us  more 
eminently  the  delegates  and  represent- 
atives or  divine  beneficence.  What  is 
the  true  use  of  increasing  wealth  in  a 
city?  It  is  not  that  more  magnificent 
structures  should  be  reared,  but  that  our 
dwellings  should  be  inhabited  by  a  more 
intelligent  and  virtuous  people  ;  that  in- 
stitutions for  awakening  intellectual  and 
moral  life  should  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  whole  community  ;  that  the  individ- 
ual may  be  carried  forward  to  his  true 
happiness  and  perfection ;  that  society 
may  be  bound  together  by  stronger  and 
purer  bonds,  and  that  the  rigid  laws  of 
earthly  governments  may  be  more  and 
more  superseded  by  the  law  of  love. 
Without  such  influences,  wealth  is 
turned  into  a  snare  and  curse.  If, -in- 
deed, our  prosperity  is  to  be  used  to 
spread  luxurious  and  selfish  modes  of 
life,  to  form  a  frivolous  class  of  fashion, 
to  produce  more  striking  contrasts  be- 
tween unfeeling  opulence  and  abject 
penury,  to  corrupt  manners  and  harden 
the  heart,  better  were  it  for  us  that,  by 
the  just  judgment  of  God,  it  should  be 
sunk  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  It 
avails  little  that  intercourse  is  more  pol- 
ished, and  a  new  grace  is  thrown  over 
life.  The  simple  question  is,  Do  we 
better  understand  and  more  strongly 
feel  our  relations  to  God  and  to  our  fel- 
low-creatures ?  Without  this,  our  boasted 
civilization  is  a  whited  sepulchre,  fair  to 
the  eye,  but  inwardly  '*  full  of  dead  men's 
bones  and  all  uncleanness."  —  But  1  can- 
not end  this  discourse  with  the  voice  of 
warning.  You  deserve  to  hear  the  voice 
of  encouragement  and  hope.  One  good 
work  you  are  carrying  on,  as  this  anni- 
versary testifies.  One  institution  for 
instructing  the  ignorant  and  raising  up 
the  fallen,  you  have  sustained.  Let  it 
not  fall.  Extend  and  strengthen  it. 
Make  it  permanent.  Bind  it  up  with 
the  institutions  which  you  support  for 
your  own  religious  improvement.  Trans- 
mit it  to  your  children.  Let  your  chil- 
dren learn,  from  this  your  example,  to 
take  part  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  of 
prophets  and  apostles,  of  holy  men  of 
all  ages,  in  the  work  of  regenerating 
society,  and  of  extending  to  the  whole 
human  family  the  light  and  blessings  of 
the  Christian  faith. 
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You  have  now  been  set  apart  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  A  princi- 
pal design  of  these  is  to  impress  you  with 
the  importance  and  responsibleness  of 
your  office.  That  this  impression  may 
be  strengthened,  and  that  the  duties  now 
imposed  on  you  may  be  brought  dis- 
tinctly to  your  minds,  I  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council,  here  convened, 
to  deliver  to  you  the  usual  Charee. 
From  the  various  topics  which  natur^ly 
occur  to  me  on  this  occasion,  I  can  se- 
lect but  a  few.  For  full  instruction  in 
your  sacred  caUing,  I  refer  you  to  the 
Scriptures,  to  the  example  of  Christ, 
the  first  and  only  perfect  teacher  of  his 
religion,  to  the  labors  and  sufferings  of 
the  Apostles,  and  to  the  precepts  relat- 
ing to  the  ministry  scattered  through 
their  writings.  These  are  able  "  to  fur- 
nish you  unto  every  good  work,  and  to 
make  you  wise  unto  salvation." 

Preaching  and  private  intercourse 
with  the  poor  are  henceforth  to  be  the 
labors  of  your  lives.  First,  you  are  to 
preach ;  and  in  performing  this  office, 
let  me  exhort  you  to  the  scrupulous 
observance  of  a  plain  but  often  neg- 
lected precept  It  is  this,  reverence 
truth.  Preach  what  approves  itself 
clearly  to  your  own  minos  as  true,  and 
preach  nothing  else.  Teach  nothing 
because  others  teach  it.  Inculcate  noth- 
ing about  which  you  have  doubts,  be- 
cause expected  to  inculcate  it.  Speak 
from  no  human  master,  from  no  human 
creed.  Speak  from  your  own  calm  con- 
victions, and  from  nothing  else.  Do 
not  use  stronger  language  than  your 
own  minds  warrant,  for  the  sake  of 
making  greater  impression.  Do  not 
seek  tne  reputation  of  eloquence,  by 
assuming  a  bold,  confident  tone,  which 
exceeds  your  private  belief.  Exaggerate 
nothing.  Paint  nothing  beyond  the  life. 
Be  true,  —  tJie  hardest  lesson  to  the  min- 


ister. Preach  nothing,  however  gratify- 
ing to  the  imagination  or  the  heart,  which 
cannot  stand  the  scrutiny  of  the  deliber- 
ate judgment.  Distort  no  truth  for  the 
sake  of  effect.  Never  hope  to  make  the 
sword  of  the  spirit  more  powerful  by  any 
human  alloy.  I  have  said,  beware  of 
exaggeration.  Beware  also  of  the  op- 
posite vice,  of  softening  down,  diluting, 
obscuring  the  truth,  tfll  its  power  and 
pungency  are  gone,  in  order  to  accom- 
mo^te  it  to  the  prejudices  and  passions 
of  men.  No  man  is  fit  to  preach  who 
is  not  ready  to  be  a  martyr  to  truth. 
We  indeed  recommend  to  you  pru- 
dence ;  but  the  great  office  of  prudence 
is  not  to  disfigure  or  conceal  the  truth, 
but  to  secure  it  against  misapprehen- 
sion, and  to  place  it  before  men's  minds 
in  the  light  which  will  probably  gain 
for  it  the  readiest  reception.  Be  pru- 
dent for  the  truth's  sake,  not  for  your 
own  sake,  not  for  the  sake  of  popu- 
larity, not  from  weakness  or  timidity. 
Be  cautious  lest  you  be  over-cautious. 
Fear  to  stifle  any  great  truth.  Let  your 
preaching  be  the  frank  expression  ol  the 
workings  and  convictions  of  your  own 
minds.  There  is  a  peculiar  freshness, 
charm,  energy,  in  perfect  sincerity.  The 
preaching  wnich  manifests  a  profound 
reverence  for  truth,  which  is  seen  and 
felt  to  spring  from  an  inward  fountain, 
which  reveals  the  real  and  whole  mind 
of  the  speaker,  wins  confidence,  and 
works  conviction,  far  more  than  the 
most  vehement  outpourings  of  imagi- 
nation and  passion. 

I  have  said,  preach  what  approves 
itself  to  your  own  minds  as  true,  and 
nothing  else.  I  now  say,  preach  it  in 
your  own  style.  Give  it  forth  in  the 
form  to  which  your  own  minds  prompt 
you.  Be  not  imitators.  Be  not  anx- 
ious to  wield  other  men's  weapons.  Do 
not  think  that  the  mode  of  preaching 
which  is  effectual  in  another  will  there- 
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tore  succeed  in  yoyx.  You  surely  would 
not  mimic  his  tones,  because  they  pen- 
etrate his  hearers.  Look  at  subjects 
with  your  own  eyes.  Utter  them  in 
TOUT  own  words.  Be  yourselves.  Be 
natural.  There  is  no  other  road  to  the 
human  heart. 

Would  you  be  increasingly  useful? 
Then  be  just  to  your  own  minds.  Let 
them  act  ireely.  Form  yourselves  from 
witMn  more  than  from  without.  You 
ought,  indeed,  to  seek  benefit  by  hear- 
ing other  preachers ;  but  be  benefited 
through  sympathy,  and  by  catching  from 
them  generous  impulses,  and  not  by 
making  them  models.  So  you  must 
read  what  others  have  written ;  but 
read,  that  the  action  of  other  minds  may 
awaken  your  own  intellectual  activity, 
and  not  be  a  substitute  for  it.  Listen  m 
the  first  place  to  the  whispers  of  truth  in 
your  own  souls,  and  prize  them  more 
than  the  teachings  of  your  fellow-creat- 
ures. Whenever  vou  catch  a  new 
glimpse  of  God^s  cnaracter,  of  human 
nature,  of  human  perfection,  of  life,  of 
futurity,  of  the  Christian  spirit ;  when- 
ever a  familiar  truth  rises  before  you  in 
a  new  aspect ;  whenever  a  new  princi- 
ple dawns  on  you  from  a  number  of 
nets,  which  had  before  lain  with- 
out connection  in  your  minds  ;  when- 
ever a  sentence  in  a  human  work,  or 
a  text  of  Scripture,  reveals  to  you,  as  by 
a  flash,  some  depths  in  your  own  souls, 
or  scatters  suddenly  the  mist  which  had 
before  hung  over  some  important  doc- 
trine; whenever  a  new  light  of  this 
kind  gleams  on  you,  prize  it  more  than 
volumes  or  libraries.  Feel  that  a  higher 
teacher  than  man  has  approached  you. 
Pray  to  the  Father  of  lights  that  this 
new  ray  may  brighten  within  you.  It  is 
by  this  welcome  to  truth,  springing  up 
in  our  own  souls,  that  we  are  to  grow 
in  energy  of  thought  and  feeling :  and 
growth  is  the  great  condition  of  in- 
creasing usefulness.  We  charge  you, 
then,  to  be  just  and  generous  to  your 
own  minds.  Cherish  every  divine  inspi- 
ration. Be  no  man's  slaves.  Seek  truth 
lor  yourselves.  Speak  it  from  your- 
selves. Speak  it  in  your  own  natural 
tones.  You,  of  course,  desire  to  avoid 
^  greatest  of  all  defects  in  a  preacher, 
^thatof  being^  tame  and  dull ;  and  your 
'^curity  from  this  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
^'J'ts  and  excla.niations,  not  in  noise 
^  gesture    not   in  the  commonplaces  I 


of  passion,  but  in  keeping  your*minds 
and  hearts  in  free  and  powerful  action. 
This  inward  life  will  give  life  to  style 
and  delivery,  and  nothing  else  will. 
This  is  the  only  secret  of  eloquence. 
Eloquence  is  not  a  trick  of  words.  It 
is  the  utterance  of  great  truths,  so  clearly 
discerned,  so  deeply  felt,  so  bright,  so 
burning,  that  they  cannot  be  confined, 
that  they  create  tor  themselves  a  style 
and  manner  which  carry  them  far  into 
other  souls  ;  and  of  this  eloquence  there 
is  but  one  fount,  and  that  is  inward  life, 
force  of  thought,  force  of  feeling. 

Perhaps  it  mav  be  said  that  these  re- 
marks apply  little  to  ministers  of  the 
poor ;  that  the  poor  are  as  children ; 
and  that  little  spiritual  energy  is  re- 
quired for  their  instruction.  We  charge 
you,  my  friends,  to  beware  of  this  com- 
mon error.  Do  not  dishonor  your  hieh 
calling  by  supposing  it  to  require  little 
force  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  poor 
are  generally  ignorant,  but  in  some  re- 
spects they  are  better  critics  than  the 
rich,  and  make  greater  demands  on  their 
teachers.  A  congregation  of  the  more 
affluent  and  educated  can  be  satisfied 
with  proprieties  of  style  and  manner, 
can  be  held  together  by  local  attach- 
ment, by  the  elegance  or  fashionable- 
ness  of  the  edifice  in  which  it  worships, 
or  by  the  strong  bonds  of  a  creed  or 
sect.  The  poor  care  for  none  of  these 
things.  Proprieties  of  style  and  man- 
ner, local  feeling,  fashion,  show,  or  sec- 
tarian zeal  are  not  attractions  to  them. 
They  can  only  be  brought  and  held 
together  by  a  preaching  which  fastens 
their  attention,  or  pierces  their  con- 
sciences, or  moves  their  hearts.  They 
are  no  critics  of  words,  but  they  know 
when  they  are  touched  or  roused,  and 
by  this  test  —  a  far  truer  one  than 
you  find  in  fastidious  congregations  — 
they  judge  the  minister,  and  determine 
whether  to  follow  or  forsake  him.  The 
duty  of  preaching  to  the  poor  is  ac- 
cordingly a  difficult  one.  Their  minis- 
ter has  much  to  learn,  and,  what  is 
harder,  much  to  forget.  He  must  forget 
the  modes  of  address  under  which  he 
was  himself  educated.  He  is  to  speak 
to  those  who  cannot  find  a  meaning  in 
the  vague  language  which  he  has  gen- 
erally heard  from  the  pulpit.  He  must 
find  a  new  tongue.  He  must  reach  the 
understanding  through  the  imagmalVotv 
and  the  heart.     He  must  look,  tvol  wpon 
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his  notes,  but  into  the  eyes  of  his  hear- 
ers. He  must  appeal  to  the  simple,  uni- 
versal principles  of  human  nature.  There 
must  be  a  directness,  freedom,  earnest- 
ness of  manner,  which  are  not  required 
in  the  church  of  more  refined  worship- 
pers. To  accomplish  all  this,  books  will 
do  him  little  good.  His  best  study  is 
the  poor  man's  narrow  room.  His  best 
teacher  is  a  keen  observation  of  the 
workings  of  the  poor  man's  heart,  of  his 
passions,  perils,  and  spiritual  wants. 
We  charge  you  to  beware  of  aiming  to 
resemble  mmisters  in  other  situations. 
You  must  invent  modes  of  action  for 
yourselves.  You  must  make  a  new 
path.  Cultivate  by  perpetual  practice 
the  power  of  extemporaneous  address. 
Take  your  texts,  as  your  Master  did, 
from  scenes,  events,  objects  which  are 
pressing  on  the  notice  of  your  hearers. 
Find  your  way  to  their  minds  and  hearts. 
Be  any  thin^  out  formal  and  mechanical. 
Better  forsake  your  ministry  than  make 
it  a  monotonous  repetition  of  the  com- 
mon modes  of  teaching  and  action. 

But  preaching  is  not  your  whole  or 
chief  work.  Private  intercourse  is  to  you 
a  more  important  instrument  than  the 
pulpit.  You  must  not  wait  for  the  poor  in 
the  church.  Go  to  them  in  their  houses. 
Go  where  no  other  will  go.  Let  no 
squalidness,  or  misery,  or  crime,  repel 
you.  Seek  the  friendless,  the  forsaken, 
the  desponding,  the  lost.  Penetrate  the 
depths  of  poverty,  the  haunts  of  intem- 
perance, the  strongholds  of  sin.  Feel 
an  attraction  in  what  others  shun,  in  the 
bleak  room  open  to  the  winter's  wind,  in 
the  wasted  form  and  the  haggard  coun- 
tenance, in  the  very  degradation  of  your 
i-ace.  Go  where  suffering  and  guilt  sum- 
mon you ;  and  what  weapon  shall  you 
take  with  you  for  this  contest  with  phys- 
ical and  moral  evil  ?  You  will  be  told 
to  arm  yourselves  with  caution,  to  be- 
ware of  deception,  to  take  the  shield  of 
prudence,  and  to  put  on  the  breastplate 
of  distrust;  and  this  lesson  is  indeed 
important ;  but  prudence  and  caution  are 
only  defensive  armor.  They  will  be  se- 
curity to  yourselves  ;  they  give  no  power 
over  misery,  poverty,  and  vice.  That 
power  is  to  be  found  in  a  higher  princi- 
ple ;  and  take  heed  lest  this  be  quenched 
by  that  distrust  in  which  you  will  be  so 
plentifully  instructed.  The  only  power 
to  oppose  to  evil  is  love,  —  strong,  en- 
during love,  —  a  benevolence  which  no 


crime  or  wretchedness  can  conquer,  and 
which  therefore  can  conquer  all.  Misenip 
ble  indeed  will  be  your  office,  if  this  spirit 
do  not  possess  you,  if  a  deep  sympathy 
with  your  suffering  fellow-creatures  do 
not  compel  you,  as  it  were,  to  seek  their 
abodes,  anci  do  not  identify  you  with 
them.  Nothing  but  Christ's  spirit,  that 
which  carried  him  to  his  cross,  can  carry 
you  through  your  work.  Go,  then,  witn 
nis  love  :  and  it  will  be  mightier  than  Ac 
sword  of  the  magistrate,  or  the  armies 
of  monarchs.  to  conquer  evil.  It  will 
touch  the  heart  which  has  hardened  it- 
self against  all  other  influences.  It  will 
pierce  the  conscience  which  is  impreg- 
nable against  the  most  vehement  rebuke. 
It  will  say  to  the  reckless  transgressor, 
in  the  only  language  he  can  under- 
stand, that  he  is  not  an  outcast  from 
his  race ;  and  it  will  reveal  to  the  de- 
sponding sufferer  a  love  higher  than 
your  own,  and  bring  back  his  lost  faith 
m  God.  Love  gives  a  new  tongue, — 
the  only  one  which  all  men  can  compre- 
hend. But  by  this  I  mean  something 
more  than  the  common  kindness  of  the 
world.  I  mean  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  a  love  not  born  on  the 
earth,  but  which  came  from  heaven  in  the 
person  of  the  Saviour,  and  is  only  to  be 
nourished  by  communion  with  heaven. 
Seek  it  as  your  chief  power.  Guard  it 
against  the  contagion  of  the  spirit  of  this 
world.  Cherish  it  by  meditation  and 
prayer,  by  intimacy  with  Christ  and  his 
true  disciples,  and  by  perpetual  exercise 
in  your  intercourse  with  the  poor. 

YOU  must  love  the  poor  ;  you  must 
also  respect  them  ;  and.  in  truth  respect 
is  the  very  soul  of  the  love  which  I  have 
enjoined.  Honor  the  poor  man.  Let 
not  his  poverty  for  a  moment  hide  you 
from  his  participation  of  your  own  nat- 
ure and  of  the  divine  image.  Never  let 
the  man  be  lost  in  the  beggar.  If  you 
have  not  power  to  penetrate  to  the  spirit 
within  him,  and  to  reverence  that  divine 
principle  more  than  all  outward  magnifi- 
cence, you  are  unfit  for  your  office.  If 
there  seem  to  you  exaggeration,  or  a  false 
sentimentality,  in  the  language  which 
pronounces  the  soul  of  one  poor  man 
worth  more  than  the  wealth  of  worlds, 
or  than  all  material  nature,  then  you 
want  the  spirit  of  your  function,  and  can- 
not lay  it  aside  too  soon.  Go  to  the 
poor,  to  awaken  in  them  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  relation  to  God,  and  oi 
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•■.v.r  immortality.  Do  not  go  as  tht* 
representatives  of  the  richer  chisses,  to 
keep  them  in  order  :  but  go  in  the  name  , 
of  Christians,  to  niake  tliem  partakers  ' 
of  the  highest  distinctions  and  blessings  \ 
m  which  any  of  us  rejoice.  Carry  to  . 
them  the  gospel,  not  for  purposes  of  ' 
worldly  policy,  but  as  a  life-giving  truth.  I 
imparted  by  God  to  lift  them  alx)ve  all  , 
Torldly  greatness,  to  subject  them  to  a 
ooblerlaw  than  that  of  the  state,  to  make 
diem  citizens  of  heaven.  Present  relig- 
ion to  them  in  a  generous  form.  Carry 
to  them  the  very  truths  you  would  bear 
to  the  most  prosperous  and  enlightened. 
Stir  up  the  poor  man  to  be  active  for  his 
ovD  improvement,  and  teach  him  that 
die  power  of  improvement  is  communi- 
cated to  him  as  liberally  as  to  his  pros- 
peroas  neighbor.  Because  he  is  poor, 
do  not  think  that  he  is  put  into  your 
hands  as  a  passive  material,  to  be  shaped 
at  your  pleasure.  Remember  that  he  is 
as  free  as  yourselves,  and  can  only  be 
earned  forward  by  a  spring  of  improve- 
nent  in  his  own  soul.  The  work  of 
his  salvation  you  cannot  do  for  him. 
.\waken  him  to  strive,  watch,  and  pray 
for  himself.  Do  not  depress  him.  Do 
not  through  a  false  sympathy,  speak 
discourajHngly  of  his  condition.  Show 
him  that  m  his  poverty  he  still  has  God's 
best  gifts.  —  an  immortal  soul,  and  the 
means  of  its  redemption  and  glory. 
Show  him  how  much  can  be  done  for 
human  nature  in  the  humblest  lot.  Teach 
him  that  his  condition  has  all  the  ele- 
ments of  virtue  and  of  the  only  durable 
happiness ;  that  suffering  may  be  the 
occasion  and  incitement  of  fervent 
prayer,  filial  trust,  and  fervent  forti- 
tude :  that  the  dews  of  God's  spirit  de- 
scend alike  on  rich  and  poor ;  that  every 
erace  may  strike  root  in  the  .soil  of  pen- 
ury, and  may  gain  strength  from  life's 
storms :  that,  like  the  poor  widow  in  the 
iospel,  he  can  give  even  more  gener- 
'Juily,  can  be  more  charitable  in  the 
sii^bi  of  God,  than  the  richest  of  his 
race;  and  that  even  greatness  is  within 
'lis  reach,  for  greatness  lies  not  in  what 
is  outwardly  done,  but  in  strength  of 
^t  and  holy  purpose  put  forth  under 
^e  temptation.  Beware  of  depressing 
or  degrading  the  p<>or,by  giving  them  a 
^  form  o?  religion,  or  low  views  of 
feloL  Christ  nas  pronounced  bless- 
'V  on  them,  and  help  them  to  put  faith  i 
13  his  life-gi vi  ng  words.  / 


There  i>.  (<:ur  p  utit  ul.ir  f)n  \v]ii(  h  I 
cannut  forbear  s^)e.lki^)X.  Would  you 
promote  the  present  as  well  as  future 
happiness  of  the  poor  }  Then  labor 
much  let  it  bo  a  leading  aim.  to  cherish 
among  them  the  domestic  and  benev- 
olent affections.  Whoever  knows  the 
poor,  must  know  how  greatly  the  asi>ect 
of  their  alx)des  would  be  cnanged.  and 
what  a  large  proportion  of  their  suffer- 
ings would  be  removed,  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  true  love  for  sullishness, 
passion  and  envy,  for  unkind  words  and 
unkind  deeds.  Open  within  them  the 
fountain  of  kindness.  Urge  on  them 
Christianity  as  a  spring  of  disinterested 
and  tender  affection.  Teach  the  poor 
that  we  who  are  prosperous  find  our 
chief  earthly  happiness  in  our  domestic 
and  other  social  bonds,  and  not  in 
wealth :  and  that  without  love  mag- 
nificence is  a  vain  show,  and  the  pal'ice 
embosoms  less  peace  than  many  a  hovel. 
I  insist  on  this,  because  it  is  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  day,  that  the  poor  are  to 
be  raised  by  being  taught  to  save,  to 
hoard,  to  economize  their  scanty  earn- 
ings. By  all  means  teach  prudence,  but 
do  not  make  the  poor  anxious,  selfish, 
sordid.  Teach  prudence  ;  but  still  more 
teach  love  ;  and  so  doing  you  will  teach 
economy.  Inspire  the  poor  with  strong 
and  tender  affections  towards  their  fam- 
ilies and  fellow-creatures,  and  thev  will 
deny  themselves,  and  practise  thrift 
with  a  cheerfulness  and  fidelity,  not 
often  learned  from  the  maxims  of  worldly 
wisdom. 

1  must  not  enlarge  more  on  particular 
duties.  In  general,  1  would  say  to  you, 
Honor  your  work.  Think  of  it  rever- 
ently. 1  use  no  exaggeration  when  J 
give  it  a  place  among  the  most  impor- 
tant labors  of  the  times  :  for  it  bears  on 
the  very  evil  from  which  the  social  state 
has  most  to  fear.  We  are  accustometl  to 
speak  of  the  improvement  of  society- ; 
but  its  progress  has  been  attended  with 
one  disastrous  circumstance,  which  at 
times  almost  makes  us  doubt  whether 
the  good  has  not  been  too  dearly  bought. 
I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  elevation  of 
one  part  of  the  community  has  been 
accompanied  with  the  dej)ression  of 
another.  Society  has  not  gone  forward 
as  a  whole.  By  the  side  of  splendid 
dwellings  you  descry  the  abodes  of 
squalid  poverty ;  and  withiu  Ihc  c\\."5 
walls,  which  enclose  the  educated  and 
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refined,  ^od  may  meet  a  half- civilized 
horde,  given  up  to  deeper  degradation 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  wildernesB. 
In  England,  the  country  advanced  above 
all  others  in  agriculture,  manufactures,- 
refinement,  ana  literary  institutions,  are 
miserable  multitudes,  degraded  bv  de- 
pendence, uninstructed  even  in  the  being 
of  a  God,  and  dying  of  want  before  their 
time  ;  and  such  is  the  tendency  of  mod- 
em civilization  through  the  world.  Soci- 
ety is  not  only  disfigured  but  endangered 


security  and  happiness  demand  nothing 
so  imperiously  as  that  this  wretched 
mass  should  be  enlightened,  elevated, 
redeemed.  Here  is  the  chief  sphere  for 
philanthropy.  Inequalities  of  property 
must  indeea  exist.     But  can  it  be  neces- 


ships  which  palsy  and  almost  extinguish 
their  spiritual  and  moral  power  ?  This 
greatest  social  evil  is  beginning  to  arrest 
tne  attention  of  the  statesman  as  well 
as  of  the  philanthropist  and  Christian. 
A  louder  and  louder  cry  is  beginning  to 
break  forth  through  the  civilized  world 
for  a  social  reform  which  shall  reach  the 
most  depressed  ranks  of  the  community. 
I  see  and  rejoice  to  see  in  your  ofitice, 
my  friends,  a  sign  of  this  new  move- 
ment, an  earnest  of  this  grand  and  holy 
revolution.  I  see  in  it  a  recc^nition  of 
.  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  the 
means  of  spiritual  development,  of  moral 
and  intellectual  life.  This  is  the  most 
sacred  right  of  humanity.  Blessed  are 
our  eyes  which  see  the  day  of  its  recog- 
nition. Feel,  then,  that  you  are  conse- 
crated to  the  greatest  work  of  your  age  ; 
and  feel  that  you  will  be  sustained  in  it 
by  the  prayers  and  zeal  of  our  churches 
and  their  pastors.  If,  indeed,  ^(Wf- min- 
istry for  the  poor  should  be  suffered  to 
decline  and  fail,  it  would  be  a  melan- 
choly proof  that  our  ministry  for  the 
rich  is  of  little  avail.  If  in  this  age, 
when  the  improvement  of  society  is  the 
theme  even  of  the  unbeliever  ;  if,  with 
every  help  from  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
we,  the  pastors  of  these  churches,  csn- 
not  awaken  in  them  a  sensibility  to  the 


intellectual  and  moral  wants  of  multi- 
tudes around  them,  cannot  carry  home 
to  their  consciences  and  hearts  the  dnty 
of  raising  up  their  depressed  fellow- 
creatures,  of  imparting  Christian  light, 
strength,  and  comfort  to  the  ignorant 
and  poor,  then  it  is  time  that  we  should 
give  up  our  pulpits  to  others  who  will 
better  understand  and  inculcate  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  It  is 
time  that  our  lips  should  be  closed,  if 
we  can  do  nothing  towards  breathing 
into  men  the  peculiar  benevolence  (3 
the  gospel,  — a  benevolence  which  feels 
for,  and  seeks  to  elevate  and  save,  the 
human  soul.  It  is  lime,  too,  that  as  a 
class  of  Christians  we  should  disappear, 
if  we  will  not  take  our  part  in  the  great 
work  of  regenerating  society.  It  is 
the  order  of  nature  that  the  dead  should 
be  buried  ;  and  the  sooner  a  dead,  life- 
less, soulless  sect  is  buried  and  forgotten 
the  better.  But,  my  friends,  1  cannot 
fear  that  you  will  be  abandoned.  Chris- 
tian love,  I  trust,  has  called  you  to  this 
work,  and  will  cheer  and  strengthen 
you  in  your  heavenly  mission. 

Go  forth,  then,  my  friends,  with  a  con- 
fiding spirit.  Go  forth  in  the  strength 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Go  forth  to 
increase  the  holiness  of  earth  and  the 
happiness  of  heaven.  Go  to  the  dark 
alleys  and  the  darker  dwellings  of  the 
poor.  Go  in  the  spirit  of  that  God  to 
whom  the  soul  of  the  poor  man  is  as 
precious  as  your  own.  Go  in  the  spirit 
of  him  who  for  our  sakes  was  poor,  and 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Go  in 
reliance  on  that  omnipotent  grace  which 
can  raise  up  the  most  fallen,  cleanse  the 
most  polluted,  enrich  the  poorest  with 
more  than  royal  wealth,  console  the 
deepest  sorrows,  and  sanctify  the  sorest 
trials  of  life.  Go  cheerfully,  for  into 
the  darkest  dwellings  you  carry  the  light 
of  life.  And  think  not  that  you  alone 
visit  these  humble  habitations.  God  is 
there,  —  Christ  is  there,  —  angels  are 
there.  Feel  their  presence ;  breathe 
their  love  ;  and  through  your  wise,  un- 
wearied, effectual  labors,  may  the  poor 
man's  dwelling  become  a  consecrated 
place,  the  abode  of  love,  "  the  house  of 
God  and  the  gate  of  heaven ! " 
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[ThefoOowing  Chaxige,   although  pr«)ared  for  the  occasion,  was  not  delivered,  on  account  of  the 

Author's  state  of  health.] 


My  Young  Friend  akd  Brother, — 
The  Council  here  assembled  for  your 
ordinition  have  assigaed  me  the  office  of 
giving  you  the  Charge ;  and  I  perform 
this  work  the  more  cheerfully,  because  of 
the  relation  "which  has  long  subsisted  be- 
tween you  and  myself.  You  have  grown 
up  from  childhood  under  my  ministry, 
and  you  have  given  me  reason  to  believe 
that  impressions  received  in  the  church 
where  you  have  worshipped  have,  in  con- 
currence with  other  causes,  led  you  to 
tlus  consecration  of  yourself  to  the  pas- 
toraloffice.  Another  consideration,  which 
renders  this  occasion  still  more  interest- 
ing, is,  that  you  seem  now  to  be  placed, 
by  a  kind  Providence,  in  the  sphere  for 
which  you  are  particularly  fitted,  and  in 
which  all  your  faculties  and  affections 
nay  be  expected  to  act  and  unfold  freely, 
cheerfully,  vigorously,  and  beneficially  to 
yourself  and  others.  I  remember  how, 
Wago,  you  felt  the  attraction  of  this 
ministry;  how  a  thirst  for  it  followed 
you  to  your  place  of  business,  and  over- 
came the  spirit  of  gain ;  and  how  pa- 
tiently you  have  labored  to  furnish  your- 
self thoroughly  for  the  work.  These  are 
eood  auguries,  and  they  shed  a  bright 
hope  over  these  solemnities.  Listen  now, 
my  brother,  to  a  few  counsels  which  may 
help  you  to  fulfil  our  hopes.  Many 
topics,  belonging  to  this  occasion,  I 
formeriy  cnlargea  upon,  in  the  Charge 
given  to  your  predecessor,  to  which  I 
refer  you.  There  are  others,  then  omitted 
or  slightly  touched  upon,  to  which  1  now 
ask  attention. 

You  are  now  set  apart  to  be  a  Minister 
at  Large.  This  is  the  distinction  of  your 
office.  Whilst  other  ministers  gather 
worshippers  into  their  churches  from  all 
Reconditions  oi  life,  you  expect  to  labor 
chiefly  amon^  the  ^esa  prosperous,  the  I 


destitute.  It  may  be  thought,  at  first, 
that  this  peculiarity  must  make  a  wide 
distinction  between  your  office  and  the 
common  ministry ;  that  it  must  demand 
almost  a  totally  different  style  of  preach- 
ing ;  that  all  your  labors  must  take  a  hue 
and  impress  from  the  condition  of  those 
whom  you  teach.  I  counsel  you  not  to 
be  misled  by  this  natural  impression.  I 
see  no  great  distinction  between  you  and 
other  ministers.  I  advise  you  to  brin? 
habitually  to  your  mind,  not  the  outward 
condition  of  men,  but  their  spiritual  nat- 
ure, their  participation  of  that  "divine 
humanity'*  which  is  the  only  wealth  of 
rich  or  poor.  The  distinction  of  rich  and 
poor,  what  is  it  in  the  eye  of  reason  ? 
And  what  should  it  be  to  the  Christian 
teacher  .•*  It  does  not  penetrate  the  skin, 
but  is  a  distinction  of  clothes,  fuel,  meat, 
and  drink.  During  life,  it  avails  little  or 
nothing  against  pain,  illness,  bereave- 
ment. Death  turns  it  to  utter  scorn. 
The  costliest  winding-sheet,  the  most 
splendid  coffin,  cannot  shut  out  the  worm 
or  protect  against  the  humiliation  of  the 
tomb.  In  the  next  world,  how  often  will 
present  distinctions  be  reversed !  The 
first  will  be  last ;  the  last  first.  It  be- 
longs, then,  to  the  Christian  teacher  to 
look  through,  and  for  the  most  part  to 
forget,  outward  distinctions.  To  the 
Christian  teacher  all  men  of  all  ranks  are 
much  the  same  ;  all  rational,  spiritual, 
immortal ;  all  stained  with  guilt ;  all 
needing  to  be  born  again.  Undoubtedly 
he  is  to  adapt  himself  to  differences  of 
age  and  education.  But  in  all  there  is 
the  same  human  heart ;  in  all  the  same 
deep  wants,  the  same  chords  to  be 
touched,  the  same  mighty  obstacles  to 
purity  to  be  overcome.  They  all  need 
essentially  the  same  truths,  thougVv  tcvo^v 
iied  slightly  as  to  phraseology  and  iona 
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There  are  not  different  gospels  for  differ- 
ent condilions  of  men  ;  bul  one  and  the 
same  truth  for  all ;  just  as  the  same  sun 
sheds  the  same  beams  into  every  hu- 
man dwelling,  and  is  equally  needed  and 
equally  welcome  wherever  he  shines. 

1  would  not  have  any  class  habitually 
addressed  with  reference  to  outward  con- 
dition. It  is  a  great  object  in  all  preach- 
ing, no  matter  to  whom  addressed,  to 
raise  the  hearer  above  his  outward  con- 
dition, to  make  it  seem  as  nothing  to  him 
in  comparison  with  his  immortal  spirit 
and  his  inward  wants.  The  poor  should 
be  spoltcn  to  as  men,  and  as  standing 
on  the  same  ground  with  all  other  men. 
They  are  not  to  be  condoled  with  as  ob- 
jects of  peculiar  commiseration,  but  ad- 
dressed as  those  who  have  the  essential 
goods  of  life,  who  may  do  its  great  work, 
and  win  its  highest  prize.  The  deepest 
vice  of  our  present  civilization  is,  that 
we  count  the  distinction  between  wealth 
and  poverty  the  greatest  on  earth.  Do 
you  show  that  you  count  it  as  nothing. 

My  brother,  loolt  on  your  hearers  as 
chilclren  and  heirs  of  God  ;  and  remem- 
ber that  your  work  is  to  call  out  and  to 
build  up  the  divine  nature  within  them  \ 
and  let  such  thoughts  give  you 


Don. 

dition  of  those  to  whom  you  preach. 
Measure  it  by  their  souls,  and  feel  that 
these  are  the  equals  of  the  most  favored 
in  outward  lot.  Some  of  the  community 
undoubtedly  think  of  you  as  having  little 
more  to  do  than  to  aid  in  keeping  order 
in  the  city.  You  look  infinitely  above 
the  order  of  the  city,  though  that  in  its 
right  place  is  not  to  be  despised.  Your 
function  is  to  bring  men  to  obey,  not  the 
laws  of  the  land,  but  the  eternal,  immu- 
table, celestial  law  of  righteousness :  not 
tomakeCh  em  quiet  citizens,  but  members 
of  the  universal  kingdom  of  God.  It  is 
in  seeking  this  highest  end  that  you  will 
secure  the  lower.  Religion  only  serves 
the  state  when  it  is  infinitely  exalted 
above  the  state,  and  taught  and  cherished 
for  its  own  peerless  worth.  Nothing  has 
so  stripped  Christianity  of  its  power  as 
■""    '"     "'  '■  into  a  state  machine, 


lower  ranks,  and  to  be  professed  by  the 
higher,  in  order  that  the  old  polity,  with 
its  inveterate  abuses,  may  stand  fast,  and 
that  the  accumalatioa  of  property  In  a 


few  hands  may  be  undisturbed.  ReUg- 
ion,  taught  for  such  ends,  is  among  the 
worst  foes  of  social  progress.  It  loses 
its  vitality ;  it  paralyzes  <he  intellect ;  it 
strives  to  crush  by  persecution  or  dis- 
abilities those  who  would  restore  its 
primitive  purity,  or  unfold  more  distinctly 
Its  higher  truths  ;  it  teaches  pretence  to 
the  great,  and  breathes  servility  into  the 
multitude  whom  it  ought  especially  to 
imbue  with  nobleness  of  mind.  You. 
my  young  friend,  have  learned  that  re- 
ligion has  a  higher  work  to  accomplish 
than  that  of  police  :  that  its  aim  is  to 
bring  the  individual,  be  his  rank  what  it 
may,  to  a  comprehension  of  his  relation 
to  the  Infinite  Father  and  the  everlast- 
ing world,  and  to  inspire  him  with  dis- 


interested  love  of  God  and  m 


parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters, 
neighbors  and  friends. 

In  these  remarks  I  do  not  mean  that 
you  are  never  to  allude  to  outward  dis- 
tinctions. The  poor  have  peculiar  diffi- 
culties ;  but  they  must  never  be  left  to 
imaginethatthey  have  all  the  difficulties  of 
life.  Their  burden  is  heavy,  but  there  are 
still  heavier  on  eanh  ;  and  the  same  high 
truths  are  needed  to  sustain  all  the  suffer- 
ing children  of  humanity.  So  they  have 
peculiar  temptations ;  and  yet,  tempta- 
tions to  the  very  vices  which  abound 
most  among  the  poor  are  exceedingly 
powerful  among  the  more  prosperous. 
The  poor,  it  is  said,  are  peculiarly  incited 
by  their  condition  to  envy ;  ancl  yet  are 
we  sure  that  there  is  less  envy  among  the 
rich,  that  there  are  fewer  jealousies  and 
heartburnings  growing  out  of  competi- 
tions and  neglects  in  fashionable  hfe.than 
spring  from  indigence  ?  I  am  not  sure 
that  tnere  is  more  discontent  among  the 
needy  than  among  those  who  abound.  I 
incline  to  think  that,  on  the  whole,  there 
is  among  the  latter  less  submission  to 
God's  providence ;  and  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  success  and  abunilance  in- 
self-will.     You  must  not,  there- 


fore, preach  to  your  congregatio 
they  monopolized  any  vice  ;  but  sf 
all  as  pariakers  of  the  universal  corrup- 


;  but  speak  tc 


tion.  Never  expect  to  reclaim  men  from 
a  vice  by  singling  them  out  for  denun- 
ciation ;  but  by  addressing  to  them  those 
solemn  truths  and  motives  which  are  to 
stir  up  all  men  to  resist  moral  evil. 
The  sum  of  what  I  have  now  said  is. 
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do  nothing  to  discourage  your  hearers. 
If  cheering,  animating  knguage  is  to  be 
Qs^  anywhere,  it  is  among  the  poor. 
As  a  miidster  of  Christ,  you  are  to  en- 
courage. Unhappily  the  gospel  is  too 
dten  used  to  break  men's  spirits.  The 
nspel,  as  too  often  preached,  instead  of 
being  glaul  tidings,  is  the  saddest  news 
ever  told  on  earth.  From  your  lips  may 
it  raise  the  dispirited  to  effort,  ancf  reveal 
to  the  indiTCnt  their  boundless  wealth  ! 

At  the  Beginning  of  this  ministry,  it 
was  thought  that  its  chief  benefit  would 
come  from  visiting  ;  and  little  compara- 
tively was  expected  from  the  pulpit.   Ex- 
perience, however,  has  proved  that  public 
preaching  is  a  powerful  instrument  for 
the  moral  recovery  of  the  poor.    The 
multitudes  who  throng  the  Giapel  where 
yon  are  to  labor,  and  who  devour  with 
earnest  attention  the  words  of  the  min- 
ister, indicate   that  this  is  a  sphere  of 
action  to  which  you  are  to  devote  much 
of  your  energies.     You  must  labor  to 
pcricct  yourself  as  a  preacher.     I  sajr  to 
perfect  yourself;    for  you  will  do  little 
onless  vou  aim  at  perfection.     I  might, 
had  I  time,  repeat  many  exhortations  as 
to  preaching ;  but  two  short  rules  may 
.uffice  you.    They  are  these  :  Preach  the 
truth,  and  preach  it  as  the  truth. 

First ;  Preach  the  truth,  and  for  this 
end  you  must  seek  and  get  it ;  and  this 
is  among  the  hardest  labors  of  life.  To 
see  things  as  they  are,  to  see  them 
through  a  clear,  uncolored  medium,  to 
strip  them  of  every  disguise,  to  put  to 
silence  our  own  passions  and  prejudices, 
to  resist  the  intolerance,  the  servility, 
the  established  errors  and  earthly  modes 
of  thought,  the  arrogant  pretensions  and 
the  nervous  fears  of  the  multitude  around 
us  and.  amtdst  all  these  hindrances  and 
obscurations,  to  discern  the  truth  in  its 
simplicity  and  majesty,  —  this  is  a  labor 
which  turns  to  sport  the  toil  of  the  hands 
and  the  sweat  of  the  brow ;  and  to  hold 
fast  this  truth  openly,  fearlessly,  amidst 
outcry,  scorn,  desertion,  persecution,  is 
a  heroism  before  which  the  exploits  of 
conquerors  grow  vulgar  and  tame. 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  it  is  no 
great  task  to  acquire  religious  truths  in 
a  country  which  enjoys,  as  we  do,  a  rev- 
elation vrom  God.  The  revelation  is 
thought  to  save  us  the  trouble  of  re- 

scaroi, to  do  our  work  for  us.     But 

^  is  a  ffreat  error.    You  should  learn 
that  the  wry  fanuliarit^  oi  a  revelation  I 


hides  its  truths  from  us,  or  is  an  obstacle 
to  clear  comprehension.  Abstract  words, 
continually  sounded  in  our  ears,  lose 
their  meaning  and  force,  and  are  among 
the  last  words  which  we  really  under- 
stand. The  language  of  Christianity, 
which  has  come  down  from  distant  ages ; 
which  in  every  age  has  received  a  color 
ing  from  prevalent  errors,  passions,  and 
corruptions  ;  on  which  men  of  different 
conditions,  interest,  feelings,  and  mental 
powers,  have  fastened  different  interpre- 
tations ;  which  we  heard  before  we  could 
think,  and  to  which  we  attached  the  nar- 
row, earthly  conceptions  of  the  opening 
intellect :  tnis  language  it  is  an  immense 
toil  to  divest  of  all  false  associations, 
and  to  restore  to  its  original  significance. 
Add  to  this  the  difficulty  which  springs 
from  the  refined,  spiritual,  sublime  char- 
acter of  moral  and  religious  truth,  and 
you  will  learn  what  you  must  do  to  seize 
this  pearl  of  great  price.  What  a  work 
is  it  to  form  a  true  idea  of  God ;  to 
separate  from  Him  all  material  forms  and 
attributes,  all  human  passions  and  hu- 
man limitations  !  How  hard  to  separate 
from  Him  all  self -reference  and  arbitrari- 
ness, all  love  of  rule,  of  homage,  and 
kingly  power !  How  hard  to  contemplate 
Him  as  calm,  unimpassioned  reason; 
as  impartial,  disinterested,  all-compre- 
hending love ;  as  having  no  will  but 
the  everlasting  law  of  righteousness  ;  as 
having  no  favorites  :  as  the  ever-present 
inspirer  and  judge  of  everv  soul  !  How 
hard  to  look  through  tKe  multiplied 
forces  and  agencies  of  the  universe,  to 
one  central,  all-pervading  Power ;  be- 
yond the  endless  mutations  and  conflicts 
of  human  life  to  one  unchangeable,  all- 
reconciling  Wisdom  !  The  true  idea  of 
God,  that  highest  thought  of  angels,  de- 
mands for  its  development  the  study  of 
a  life.  How  hard.  too.  is  it  to  attain 
to  the  true  idea  of  Christian  duty:  to 
purify  this  from  all  debasing  mixtures  ; 
to  keep  it  from  being  stained  bv  the 
sophistry  of  the  passions,  by  the  inter- 
pretations of  theologians,  by  the  moral 
standard  of  our  age,  by  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  the  world  and  the  church  ! 
How  hard,  again,  to  attain  to  the  true 
idea  of  a  man  ;  to  discern  the  greatness 
of  our  nature,  and  its  affinity  with  God, 
amidst  its  present  ruins  :  to  comprehend 
it  as  revealed  in  the  character  and  life 
of  Christ  ! 
My  brother,  do  not  thlnW  \.\va.l  70M 
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know  the  truth  because  you  are  familiar 
with  the  words  which  envelop  it,  I  re- 
peat it,  the  very  commouness  of  Chris- 
tianity throws  over  it  a  mist  not  easiiv 
penetrated.  You  have  to  break  the  spell 
of  habit,  the  spell  of  mental  associations 
stronger  than  adamant.  You  must  put 
forth  more  force  of  thought  on  the  relig- 
ion, because  it  is  so  familiar,  A  true 
faith  is  as  hard  an  attainment  now  aa  in 
the  first  age  of  Christianity.  A  revela- 
tion is  not  given  to  deliver  us  from  the 
toil  of  seeking  truth.  This  is  the  great 
work  of  every  rational  being,  especially 
the  great  work  of  him  who  aspires  to  be 
a  teacher.  Thirst  for  the  truth.  Study, 
inquire,  and  pray  for  it.  Welcome  it 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may  shine.  Be 
willing  to  pay  for  it  the  price  of  ease, 
honor,  life.  Of  all  crimes,  dread  none 
more  than  that  of  shutting  out  God's 
light  from  your  mind. 

But  it  IS  not  enough  to  get  the 
truth  i  you  must  preach  it  as  the  truth. 
Christianity  is  often  preached  aa  ^Ise, 
or  at  least  as  a  matter  of  doubt.  God, 
Christ,  duty,  immortality,  the  soul,  ita 
greatness,  its  destiny,  —  these  are  spoken 
of  as  vague  rumors  which  the  teacher 
has  chanced  to  hear,  and  not  as  realities  ; 
not  as  what  he  knows  ;  not  as  matters  of 
deliberate  and  deep  conviction.  Preach- 
ing is  too  often  traditional,  conventional, 
professional,  the  repetition  of  what  is 
expected,  of  what  it  is  the  custom  to 
say;  not  the  free,  natural  utterance  of 
persuasion,  of  experience,  of  truths 
which  have  a  substantial  being  within 
our  souls.  Undoubtedly  the  hearer  is 
culpable  for  remaining  dead  under  the 
light  of  God's  word ;  but  how  often  does 
the  want  of  life  in  the  teacher  put  down 
the  life  of  the  taught  I  Do  you  ask  me. 
how  you  may  come  to  feel  tne  reality  of 
the  spiritual  truth  you  are  to  dispense  ? 
I  answer,  do  not  hope  to  accomplish  this 
end  by  the  methods  commonly  used  by 
fanatics :  that  is,  by  inflaming  the  im- 
agination ;  by  representing  to  yourself, 
in  material  forms,  God,  heaven,  hell, 
the  suffering  of  Christ ;  or  by  applying 
perpetual  stimulants  to  the  passions. 
You  must  unite  the  forces  of  the  intellect, 
the  heart,  and  the  life,  and  bring  them 
all  to  bear  on  this  great  end.  You  must 
accustom  yourself  to  concentrate  thought 
on  the  truth  which  you  have  gained ; 
^u  must  cultivate  the  hard  but  neces- 
Kuyait  o/  meditation  t  and  must  exalt 


meditation  into  prayer  to  the  Father  of 
li^ht  for  his  quickening  spirit.  Nor  is 
this  all.  You  must  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly live  up  to  the  truth.  You  must 
strive  against  those  appetites  and  pas- 
sions which  cloud  the  inward  eye  and 
shut  the  inward  ear.  You  must  be 
true  without  compromise  to  your  con- 
victions of  duty.  You  must  cherish 
and  express  disinterested  affection.  It 
is  only  by  this  joint  and  vigorous  action 
of  the  moral  and  inlellectua]  nature  that 
spiritual  vision  Ijecomes  clear ;  that  the 
^iritual  world  is  opened  to  us ;  that 
God,  and  duty,  and  immortality  come 
forth  from  the  clouds  which  ordinarily 
envelop  them  into  clear  and  lieautiful 
light;  that  God's  spirit  becomes  a  dis- 
tinct voice  in  the  soul.  You  cannot 
labor  too  devoutly  that  the  religion 
which  you  preach  may  become  thus  real 
to  you,  may  live  in  your  understanding 
ana  heart  Without  this,  preaching  is 
a  tinkling  cymbal,  a  vain  show.  Wth- 
out  it,  there  may  be  prodigies  of  theo- 
logical learning.  Without  it,  there  may 
be  eloquent  dedaimers,  much  admired 
and  run  after.  But  they  work  on  the 
surface  only.  They  show  themselves, 
not  the  truth.  They  may  excite  transient 
emotions,  but  do  not  strike  the  deep 
fountains  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the 
human  soul.  He,  alone,  within  whom 
Christian  truth  is  a  living,  substantial 
presence,  can  give  it  forth  in  fresh,  ge- 
nial, natural,  quickening  tones.  Covet, 
as  the  minister's  best  gut,  the  divine  art 
of  speaking  the  truth  as  truth.  Do  not 
speu  as  a  machine,  an  echo,  but  from  a 
living  soul. 

So  important  do  I  hold  it  to  speak 
the  truth,  as  truth,  that,  were  I  able,  1 
would  describe  more  particularly  this 
style  of  preachine.  But  words  do  little 
to  make  it  intelligible.  I  might  say, 
that'  the  truth-preacher  is  free  from  all 
artifices  and  affectation  of  style  and 
manner ;  that  he  is  distinguished  by 
simplicity,  earnestness,  naturalness,  free- 
dom. But  your  own  observation  and 
consciousness  can  alone  explain  to  you 
the  characteristics  of  that  truth  in 
preaching  which  all  feel,  though  none 
can  describe,  1  would  observe,  how- 
ever, that  all  who  are  distinguished  bv 
this  style  bear  one  mark.  They  OTeacn 
with  Uith,  hope,  confidence.  Truth, 
when  seen  as  a  reality,  always  breathes 
faith  and  trust.    Doubt  and  despondence 
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belong  to    ev'iror    or  superficial  views. 
Truth  is  of    C^ody   and  is  bright  with 
pronuse  of  th.sit    infinite  good  which  all 
his  perfections    make  sure  to  his  crea- 
tion.   God*s  supreme  interest  and  joy 
in  moral    excellence ;    the    immutable 
glory  and  the   omnipotence  of  rectitude 
ud  disinterested    love  ;   and  the  utter 
feebleness  of    human  passion  and  prej- 
udice, of  sects   and  armies,  of  opinion 
and  physical  force,  -when  arrayed  against 
tbe  cause  of  holiness,  of  Christ,  of  God, 
-these  are  among  the  clearest  manifes- 
tations of   truth,    and  indeed  its  very 
essence :  and,  of  consequence,  he  who 
knows  the  truth  must  be  strong  in  faith, 
most  tread  doubt  and  fear  underfoot,  and 
must  speak  with  the  energy  of  a  living 
hope.    One  great  reason  ofthe  inefhcacy 
of  the  ministry  is,  the  want  of  faith  in  a 
higher  operation  of    Christianity,  in  a 
higher  development  of  humanity,  than  is 
now  witnessed.     As  long  as  the  present 
wretched    condition    of    the    Christian 
world  shall  be  regarded  as  ultimate  ;  as 
long  as  our  religion  shall  be  thought  to 
have  done    already  its   chief  work  on 
earth ;  as  long  as  the  present  corruptions 
of  the  church  and    the  state  shall   be 
acquiesced   in   as   laws  of  nature,  and 
shall  stir  up  no  deep,  agonizing  desire 
of  reform,  so  long  the  ministry  will  be 
comparatively  dead. 

My  brother,  may  you  receive  from 
Christ  and  his  disciples  this  elorious 
inheritance,  a  spirit  of  faith  !  May  you 
read  every  truth  of  the  gospel  with  a 
prophet's  eye,  and  see  in  it  the  prom- 
ise of  that  new  spiritual  creation  which 
Christ  came  to  accomplish  on  earth  ! 
May  you  discover  in  God's  attributes, 
in  the  perfection  of  the  Saviour,  in  the 
virtues  of  eminent  men,  and  in  the 
woricings  and  aspirations  of  your  own 
soul  pledges,  omens,  predictions  of  a 
higher  state  of  the  church  and  of  hu- 
manity I  This  is  indeed  to  know  the 
truth,  and  this  is  the  knowledge  which 
gives  power  to  preaching.  Alas  for 
that  community,  civil  or  religious,  which 
binds  itself  to  the  past,  and  has  no 
^th  in  a  higher  futurity !  That  com- 
munity which  ceases  to  grow,  begins 
to  decay.  In  losing  hope,  it  loses  the 
hfcath  oi  life.  Where  there  is  no  faith 
^c  IS  no  courage,  and,  of  consequence, 
no  victory  over  evil.  You,  in  particular, 
^  neea  faith  ;  for  you  will  have  con- 
liQaaflr  lo    ^o    vrith  what  is  to  many  / 


minds  full  of  discouragement,  —  I  mean 
with  pauperism,  that  dark  cloud  which 
hangs  ominously  over  our  modern  civil- 
izatioiL  But  fear  not.  Study  this  great 
social  evil,  its  causes,  its  prevention,  its 
cure,  with  full  confidence  that  in  soci- 
ety, as  in  the  natural  body,  there  is  a 
healing  power,  and  that  no  evil  is  des- 
perate except  despair. 

Had  I  time,  I  might  suggest  several 
rules  or  cautions  particularly  needed  in 
such  a  ministry  as  yours.  I  will  ofEer 
but  one  or  two  suggestions.  In  one 
important  respect  your  work  is  to  differ 
from  the  common  ministry,  — that  is,' in 
the  distribution  of  your  time.  Your  life 
is  to  be  spent,  not  in  retired  study,  but 
very  much  in  visits  from  house  to  house  ; 
anci  this  has  its  advantages.  It  will 
bring  you  near  to  the  poor,  awaken  your 
sympathies  with  them,  acquaint  you  with 
their  wants,  and  give  them  a  confidence 
in  your  attachment  which  will  open  their 
hearts  to  your  public  instructions.  But 
it  has,  too,  its  disadvantages.  There  is 
danger  that  your  mind  may  be  frittered 
away  by  endless  details,  by  listening 
continually  to  frivolous  communications 
and  suspicious  complaints.  To  escape 
these  narrowing  influences,  you  should 
steadily  devote  a  part  of  every  day  to 
solitary  study ;  and,  still  more,  you 
should  make  it  your  rule  to  regard  the 
events  and  experiences  of  every  day  as 
lessons,  and  strive  to  extract  from  them 
general  truths,  so  that  the  intellect  may 
enlarge  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  hum- 
blest concerns.  In  the  meanest  hovel, 
the  great  principles  of  human  nature  and 
of  God's  moral  providence  will  be  set 
before  you  for  study  and  observation. 
Every  man  is  a  volume,  if  you  know  how 
to  read  him.  To  seize  the  universal  in 
the'particular  is  the  great  art  of  wisdom, 
and  this  is  especially  important  to  one 
who  is  to  live  amidst  details. 

Another  peculiarity  of  your  ministry 
is,  that  you  are  to  see  human  nature 
more  undisguised,  naked,  than  as  it  falls 
under  our  common  notice.  You  are  to 
go  among  those  who  have  not  learned 
to  cover  up  the  deformities  of  the  soul 
by  courtesy  and  graceful  speech.  You 
will  see  more  of  the  coarser  appetites 
and  passions.  Not  that  you  are  to  meet 
more  guilt  than  the  rest  of  us.  The  self- 
ishness and  deceit  of  the  exchange  or 
of  fashionable  life,  however  wrapped  wp 
in  refintd  manners,  are  not  a  vj\\\1  \\\^ 
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fairer  in  God's  sight  than  the  artful  or 
grasping  habits  of  the  poor.  Still  we 
are  in  peculiar  danger  of  losing  our  re- 
spect for  human  nature  when  it  offers 
itself  to  us  in  repulsive,  uncouth,  vulgar 
forms  and  language.  Remember  to  be 
candid  and  just  to  the  poor.  Treasure 
up  in  memory  the  instances,  which  you 
will  often  meet  among  them,  of  generos- 
ity, patience,  domestic  love  and  self-con- 
trol ;  and  do  not  forget  that  their  desti- 
tution and  suffering  add  to  these  virtues 
a  moral  worth  not  belonging  to  the  good 
deeds  of  prosperous  life.  Look  beneath 
the  outward  to  the  spiritual,  the  immor- 
tal, the  divine.  Feel  that  each  of  the 
poor  is  as  dear  to  God  as  the  most  ex- 
alted in  condition,  and  approach  them 
with  humanity  and  respect.  1  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  you  should  use  flat- 
tering words.  Be  true,  honest,  plain. 
Speak  to  them  your  mind.  Rebuke 
wrong-doing  openly,  firmly.  The  re- 
spect won  by  manly  courage  and  sim- 
plicity will  give  you  greater  power  than 
any  attachment  gained  by  soft  and  sooth- 
ing words.  Be  rough  rather  than  affect- 
edly complacent.  But  with  plain  dealing 
you  can  join  a  sympathizing  heart,  and 
in  the  union  oi  these  you  will  find 
strength. 

I  might  multiply  instructions,  and  in- 
deed I  know  not  where  to  Stop ;  but  ! 
have  already  transgressed  the  usual  lim- 
its of  this  service,  and  1  will  add  but  a 
single  admonition,  which,  if  followed, 
will  render  all  others  useless.  Go  to 
Jesus  Christ  for  guidance,  inspiration, 
and  strength  in  your  ofRce.  This  pre- 
cept is  easily  uttered,  but  not  easily 
obeyed.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  harder  than 
to  place  ourselves  near  Jesus  Christ. 
The  way  to  him  is  blocked  up  on  every 
side.  Interpreters,  churches,  sects,  past 
and  present,  creeds,  authorities,  the  in- 
fluences of  education,  all  stand  in  our 
way.  So  many  voices,  declaring  what 
Christ  has  said,  break  on  our  ears,  that 
his  own  voice  is  drowned.  The  old  cry 
still  resounds,  "  Lo  here  t  and  lo  there ! 
How  hard  is  it  to  get  near  the  true 
Christ,  to  see  him  as  he  was  and  is,  to 
hear  his  own  voice,  and  to  penetrate 
beneath  his  works  and  words  to  his 
Spirit,  10  his  mind  and  heart,  to  the 
great  principles  of  his  religion,  to  the 
grand  spiritual  purpose  of  all  which  he 
said  and  did  !  How  hard  to  escape  our 
age,  to  penetTste  through  the  disguises 


in  which  works  of  art  and  of  theology 
have  wrapped  up  Jesus,  and  to  receive 
immediate,  unmixed  impulses  from  bis 
teaching  and  life  I  And  yet  the  privilege 
of  communing  with  such  a  spirit  is  so 
great,  and  the  duty  of  going  from  man 
to  Christ  is  so  solemn,  that  you  must 
o  place  yourself  nearer 
to  the  Divine  Master.  Learn 
from  him  how  to  look  on  men,  how  to 
feel  for  them,  how  to  bear  with  them, 
how  to  meet  them  courageously  yet  ten- 
derly, how  to  awaken"  in  them  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  spiritual  nature  aJid 
destiny,  and  how  to  stir  them  up  to  the 
desire  and  pursuit  of  a  new,  inward, 
everlasting  life. 

My  brotiier,  I  conclude  with  remind- 
ing you  of  your  great  responsibilities. 
Your  office  is  important ',  but  this  is  not 
all.  You  enter  on  it  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment. The  ministry  for  the  poor  has 
indeed  ceased  to  be  an  experiment ;  its 
success  has  surpassed  our  hopes  ;  anj 
yel  it  is  not  estabhshed  as  firmly  as  it 
should  be.  It  awakens  little  interest  it 
our  churches.  It  receives  little  aid 
from  them.  The  contributions  to  it 
from  most  of  our  congregations  are 
small,  and  do  little  honor  to  us  as  a 
body  of  Christians,  The  success  of  the 
ministry  thus  far  is  due.  under  Provi- 
dence, not  to  the  zeal  of  the  churches, 
but  to  the  devotion,  the  mart)T-spirit  of 
the  men  who  have  been  charged  with  its 
duties.  More  faithful  laborers,  I  beKeve, 
are  not   to   be   found   in   the   ranks   of 


began  this  work,  still  lives  ;  but  almost, 
if  not  quite,  worn  down  by  unremitted 
toils,  he  is  waging  a  doubtful  conflict 
with  disease  brought  on  him  in  the  pulpit 
and  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor.  How  his  ■ 
successor  has  labored  you  need  not  be 
told.  And  now  you  are  to  enter  into  the 
labors  of  these  faithful  men,  and  to  com- 
mend by  like  labors  the  cause  for  which 
they  have  struggled  to  the  honor  and 
confidence  of  our  churches.  Whether 
this  good  work  shall  go  on,  rests  not  a 
little  with  you.  This  1  say,  not  to  stim- 
ulate you  to  labors  beyond  your  strength. 
I  beseech  you  not  lo  waste  in  a  few  spas- 
modic efforts  the  strength  and  useful- 
ness of  years.  I  beseech  you  to  regard 
the  care  of  your  health  as  a  du^  to 
yourself,  to  us,  and  to  the  poor.  But, 
within  this  limit,  work  with  life,  with 
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courage,  ^nth  strength  of  purpose,  with 
anfalterin^  faith  in  God.  My  brother, 
go  forth  to  your  labors  with  the  spirjt 
and  power  of  him  who  first  preached 
the  eospel  to  the  poor ;  and  may  you,  in 
foment  of  his  promise,  perform  greater 
forks  than  those  outward  miracles 
which  signalized  his  earthly  ministry  ! 


Through  your  teaching,  may  the  spirit- 
ually blind  see  and  the  deaf  hear,  the 
lost  be  found  and  the  dead  raised  !  May 
the  blessing  of  them  that  are  ready  to 
perish  come  upon  you  !  May  the  poor, 
consoled,  strengthened,  sanctiBea  by 
your  ministry,  be  your  crown  and  joy 
m  the  day  of  the  Lord  ! 


ADDRESS    ON    TEMPERANCE: 

Delivered  by  request  of  the  Council  of  the  Massachusetts  Temperance 
Society y  at  the  Odeon^  Boston,  February  28,  1837,  the  day  appointed 
for  the  sitnultaneous  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Temperance  through- 
mtthe  World. 


I  SEE  before  me  the  representatives 
of  various  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  temperance.  It  is  a  good  and  great 
cause,  and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  God  if, 
by  the  service  now  allotted  me,  I  can 
in  any  deeree  encourage  them  in  their 
work,  or  tlirow  new  light  on  their  path. 
The  present  occasion  mav  well  animate 
a  Christian  minister.  What  a  noble 
testimony  does  this  meeting  bear  to  the 
spirit  and  influences  of  the  Christian 
faith !  Why  is  this  multitude  brought 
together  ?  Not  for  selfish  gratification, 
not  for  any  worldly  end,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  a  great  moral  and 
social  evil,  —  of  promoting  the  virtue, 
dignity,  well-being  of  men.  And  whence 
comes  this  sympathy  with  the  fallen,  the 
guilty,  the  miserable  ?  Have  we  derived 
it  from  the  schools  of  ancient  philos- 
ophy, or  from  the  temples  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ?  No.  We  inherit  it  from  Jesus 
Christ.  We  have  caught  it  from  his- 
lips  his  life,  his  cross.  This  meeting, 
were  we  to  trace  its  origin,  would  carry 
us  back  to  Bethlehem  and  Calvary.  The 
impulse  which  Christ  gave  to  the  human 
soul,  having  endured  for  ao;es,  is  now 
manifesting  itself  more  and  more  in  new 
tod  increasing  efforts  of  philanthropy 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world  from 
f^  form  of  evil.  Within  these  walls 
^  authority  of  Christ  has  sometimes 
^*cn  questioned,  his  character  traduced. 
To  the  blasphemer  of  that  holy  name, 
"Ittt  a  reply  is  furnished  by  the  crowd 
"hich  these  walls  now  contain  !    A  re- 


ligion,  which  thus  brings  and  knits  men 
together  for  the  help,  comfort,  salvation 
of  their  erring,  lost  fellow-creatures, 
bears  on  its  front  a  broad,  bright,  un- 
ambiguous stamp  of  Divinity.  Let  us 
be  grateful  that  we  were  born  under  its 
light,  and  more  grateful  still  if  we  have 
been,  in  any  measure,  baptized  into 
its  disinterested  and  divine  love. 

I  cannot  hope,  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  temperance  effort,  to  render  any 
important  aid  to  your  cause  by  novelty 
of  suggestion.  Its  friends  have  thor- 
oughly explored  the  ground  over  which 
I  am  to  travel.  Still  ever>'  man  who  is 
accustomed  to  think  for  himself,  is  nat- 
urally attracted  to  particular  views  or 
points  in  the  most  familiar  subject  :  and, 
by  concentrating  his  thoughts  on  these, 
he  sometimes  succeeds  in  giving  them 
a  new  prominence,  in  vindicating  their 
just  rank,  and  in  securing  to  them  an 
attention  which  they  may  not  have  re- 
ceived, but  which  is  their  due. 

On  the  subject  of  intemperance,  I 
have  sometimes  thought,  perhaps  with- 
out foundation,  that  its  chief,  essential 
e\'il  was  not  brought  out  as  thoroughly 
and  frequently  as  its  secondary  evils,  and 
that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  conviction 
of  the  depth  of  its  causes  and  of  the  rem- 
edies which  it  demands.  With  these  im- 
pressions, I  invite  your  attention  to  the 
following  topics: — the  great  essential 
evil  of  intemperance,  —  the  extent  of  its 
temptations,  —  its  causes,  —  \\\e  mt^itis 
of  its  prevention  or  cure. 
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I.  I  b«gin  with  asking,  What  is  the 
neat,  essentia  evil  of  intemperance  ? 
The  reply  is  given  when  I  say  that  in- 
tempeiance  is  the  voluntary  txlitution 
ef  reason.  The  great  evil  is  inward  or 
spiritual.  The  intemperate  man  divests 
himself,  for  a  time,  of  his  rational  and 
moral  nature,  casts  from  himself  seif- 
consciousness  and  self-command,  brings 
on  frenzy,  and,  by  repetition  of  this  in- 
sanity, prostrates  more  and  more  his 
rational  and  moral  powers.  He  sins  im- 
mediately and  directly  a|;ainst  the  rational 
nature. — -thai  divine  pnnciple  which  dis- 
tinguishes between  truth  and  falsehood, 
between  right  and  wrong  action,  which 
distinguishes  man  from  the  brute.  This 
is  the  essence  of  the  vice,  what  con- 
stitutes its  peculiar  guilt  and  woe,  and 
what  should  particularly  impress  and 
awaken  those  who  are  laboring  for  its 
suppression.  All  the  other  evils  of  in- 
temperance are  light  compared  with  this, 
and  almost  all  flow  from  this  ;  and  it  is 
right,  it  is  to  be  desired,  that  all  other 
evils  should  be  joined  with  and  follow 
this.  It  is  to  be  desired,  when  a  man 
lifts  a  suicidal  arm  against  his  highest 
life,  when  he  quenches  reason  and  con- 
science, that  he  and  all  others  should  re- 
ceive solemn,  startling  warning  of  the 
greatness  of  his  guilt ;  that  terrible  out- 
ward calamities  should  bear  witness  to 
the  inward  ruin  which  he  is  working  ; 
that  the  handwriting  of  judgment  ancl 
woe  on  his  countenance,  form,  and  whole 
condition,  should  declare  what  a  fearful 
thing  it  is  for  a  man,  God's  rational  off- 
spring, to  renounce  his  reason  and  be- 
come a  brute.  It  is  common  for  those 
who  argue  against  intemperance  to  de- 
scribe the  bloated  countenance  of  the 
drunkard,  now  flushed  and  now  deadly 
pale.  They  describe  his  trembling,  pal- 
sied limbs.  They  describe  his  waning 
prosperity,  his  poverty,  his  despair. 
They  describe  his  desolate,  cheerless 
home,  his  cold  hearth,  his  scanty  board. 
his  heart-broken  wife,  the  squalidness  of 
his  children ;  and  we  groan  in  spirit 
over  the  sad  recital.  But  it  is  right  that 
all  this  should  be.  It  is  right  that  he 
who,  forewarned,  puts  out  the  lights  of 
understanding  and  conscience  within 
him,  who  abandons  his  rank  among 
God's  rational  creatures,  and  takes  his 
place  among  brutes,  should  stand  a 
monument  of  wrath  among  his  fellows, 
should  be  a  teacher  wherever  he  is  seen, 


— a  teacher,  in  every  look  and  motion, 

of  the  awful  guilt  of^  destroying  reason. 
Were  we  so  constituted  that  reason 
could  be  extinguisheil,  and  the  counte- 
nance retain  its  freshness,  the  form  its 
grace,  the  body  its  vigor,  the  outward 
condition  its  prosperity,  and  no  striking 
change  be  seen  in  one's  home,  so  far 
from  Deing  gainers,  we  should  lose  some 
testimonies  of  God's  parental  care.  His 
care  and  goodness,  as  well  as  his  justice, 
are  manifested  in  the  fearful  mark  He 
has  set  on  the  drunkard,  in  the  blight 
which  falls  on  all  the  drunkard's  joys. 
These  outward  evils,  dreadful  as  they 
seem,  are  but  faint  types  of  the  ruin 
within.  We  should  see  in  them  God's 
respect  to  his  own  imace  in  the  soul,  his 
parental  warnings  against  the  crime  of 
quenching  the  intellectual  and  moral  life. 
We  are  too  apt  to  fix  our  thoughts  on 
the  consequences  or  punishments  of 
crime,  and  to  overlook  the  crime  itself. 
This  is  not  turning  punishment  to  its 
highest  use.  Punishment  is  an  outward 
sign  of  inward  evil.  It  is  meant  to  reveal 
<  something  more  terrible  than  itself.  The 
I  greatness  of  punishment  is  a  mode  of 
I  embodying,  making  visible,  the  magni- 
I  tude  of  the  crime  to  which  it  is  attached. 
I  The  miseries  of  intemperance,  its  loath- 
someness, ghastliness,  and  pains,  are  not 
seen  aright,  if  they  do  not  represent  to 
us  the  more  fearful  desolation  wrought 
by  this  sin  in  the  soul. 

Among  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
much  importance  is  given  to  the  povertv 
of  which  it  is  the  cause.  But  this  evil, 
great  as  it  is,  is  vet  light  in  comparison 
with  the  essential  evil  of  intemperance, 
which  1  am  so  anxious  to  place  distinctly 
before  you.  What  matters  it  that  a  man' 
be  poor,  if  he  carry  into  his  poverty  the 
spirit,  energy,  reason,  and  virtues  of  a 
.man  !  What  matters  it  that  a  man  must, 
for  a  few  years,  live  on  bread  and  water ! 
How  many  of  the  richest  are  reduced  by 
disease  to  a  worse  condition  than  this ! 
Honest,  virtuous,  noble-minded  poverty 
is  a  comparatively  light  evil.  The  ancient 
philosopher  chose  it  as  the  condition  of 
viriue.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  many  a 
Christian.  The  ptoverty  of  the  intem- 
perate man  owes  its  great  miseir  to  its 
cause.  He  who  makes  himself  a  beggar, 
by  having  made  himself  a  brute,  is  mis- 
erable indeed.  He  who  has  no  solace, 
who  has  only  agonizing  recollections  and 
harrowing  remorse,  as  he  looks  on  lui 
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cold  hearth,  his  scanty  table,  his  ragged 
children,  has  indeed  to  bear  a  crushing 
weight  of  inroe.  That  he  suffers,  is  a 
Gght  thin^-  That  he  has  brought  on 
himself  this  suffering  by  the  voluntary 
extinction  of  his  reason,  this  is  the  ter- 
rible thought,  the  intolerable  curse. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  keep  this  or 
that  man  from  drunkenness,  to  save  him 
from  **  comine  on  the  town,"  from  being 
a  burden  to  the  city.     The  motive  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  :  hut  I  cannot  keep  my 
thoughts  fixed  for  a  moment  on  the  few 
han£ed  or  thousand  dollars  which  the 
intemperate    cost.     When   1   go  to  the 
poor-house,    and   see    the   degradation, 
the  spiritual    weakness,  the  abjectness, 
the  half-idiot  imbecility  written  on  the 
drunksu'd's    countenance,   I   see  a  ruin 
which  makes  the  cost  of  his  support  a 
grain  of  dust  in  the  scale.     I  am  not 
wnry  that  society  is  taxed  for  the  drunk- 
ard.   I    would  it  were  taxed  more.     I 
voold  the  burden  of  sustaining  him  were 
so  heavy,  that  we  should  be  compelled  to 
wake  up.  and  ask  how  he  may  be  saved 
from  ruin.     It   is   intended,   wisely   in- 
tended by  God,  that  sin  shall  spread  its 
miseries   beyond   itself,  that  no  human 
being  shall  suffer  alone,  that  the  man 
who  falls  shall  draw  others  with  him   if 
not  into  his  guilt,  at  least  into  a  portion 
of  his  woe.     If  one  member  of  the  social 
body  suffer,  others  must  suffer  too  ;  and 
this  is  well.     This  is  one  of  the  depend- 
encies by  which  we  become  interested 
in  one  another's  moral  safety,  and   are 
summoned  to  labor  for  the  rescue  of  the 
fallen. 

Intemperance  is  to  be  pitied  and  ab- 
horred for  its  own  sake  much  more  than 
tw  its  outward   consequences.     These 
consequences  owe  their  chief  bitterness 
to  their  criminal  source.     We  speak  of 
the  miseries  which  the  drunkard  carries 
into  his  family.     But  take  away  his  own 
brutality,  ancl  how  lightened  would  be 
these  miseries  !     We  talk  of  his  wife  and 
children  in  rags.     Let  the  rags  continue  ; 
but  suppose  tnem  to  be  the  effects  of  an 
innocent  cause.      Suppose  the  drunkard 
to  have  been  a  virtuous  husband  and  an 
affectionate   father,   and  that   sickness, 
*^  vice,  has    brought  his  family  thus 
^-    Suppose    his    wife   and    cfiildren  ' 
^nd  to  him  by  a  strong  love,  which  a  ! 
^t  of  labor  for  their  support  and  of  un-  ' 
*^*ed  kindness    has   awakened :  sup-  i 
pose  fhem    to   know  that  his  toils  for  I 


their  welfare  had  broken  down  his  frame ; 
suppose  him  able  to  say,  **  We  are  poor 
in  this  world's  goods,  out  rich  in  ejec- 
tion and  religious  trust.  I  am  going 
from  you  ;  but  I  leave  you  to  the  Father 
of  the  fatherless  and  to  the  widow's 
God."  Suppose  this,  and  how  changed 
these  rags !  How  changed  the  cold, 
naked  room  I  The  hearts  warmth  can 
do  much  to  withstand  the  winter's  cold  ; 
and  there  is  hope,  there  is  honor,  in  this 
virtuous  indigence.  What  breaks  the 
heart  of  the  drunkard's  wife  }  It  is  not 
that  he  is  poor,  but  that  he  is  a  drunkard. 
Instead  of  that  bloated  face,  now  dis- 
torted with  passion,  now  robbed  of  every 
gleam  of  intelligence,  if  the  wife  could 
look  on  an  affectionate  countenance, 
which  had  for  years  been  the  interpreter 
of  a  well-principled  mind  and  faithful 
heart,  what  an  overwhelming  load  would 
be  lifted  from  her !  It  is  a  husband 
whose  touch  is  polluting,  whose  infirm- 
ities are  the  witnesses  of  his  guilt,  who 
has  blighted  all  her  hopes,  who  has 
proved  false  to  the  vow  which  made  her 
his  ;  it  is  such  a  husband  who  makes 
home  a  hell,  not  one  whom  toil  and  dis- 
ease and  providence  have  cast  on  the 
care  of  wife  and  children. 

We  look  too  much  at  the  conse- 
quences of  vice  too  little  at  the  vice 
itself.  It  is  vice  which  is  the  chief 
weight  of  what  we  call  its  consequence, 
—  vice  which  is  the  bitterness  in  the 
cup  of  human  woe. 

II.  I  proceed  now  to  offer  some  re- 
marks on  the  extent  of  temptations  to 
this  vice.  Ancl  on  this  point  I  shall 
not  avail  myself  of  the  statistics  of 
intemperance.  1  shall  not  attempt  to 
number  its  victims.  I  wish  to  awaken 
universal  vigilance,  by  showing  that 
the  temptations  to  this  excess  are 
spread  through  all  classes  of  society. 
We  are  apt  to  speak  as  if  the  laborious, 
uneducated,  unimproved,  were  alone  in 
danger,  and  as  if  we  ourselves  had  no 
interest  in  this  cause,  except  as  others 
are  concerned.  Hut  it  is  not  so  ;  mul- 
titudes in  all  classes  are  in  danger.  In 
truth,  when  we  recall  the  sad  histories 
of  not  a  few  in  every  circle,  who  once 
stood  among  the  firmest  and  then 
yielded  to  temptatk>n.  we  arc  taught 
that  none  of  us  shiluld  dismiss  fear,  — 
that  we  too  may  be  walking  on  the  edge 
of  the  abyss.  The  youn^  are  ex\)Os»<id 
to  intempercLnce,  for  youth  wawls  ioic- 
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thought,  loves    excitement,   is    apt    to 

place  happiness  in  gayety,  is  prone  to 
convivial  pleasure,  and  i  -  ^  ■ 
or  makes  this  the  path  to 
the  old  secure,  for  age 
mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  silently 
steals  away  the  power  of  self-control. 
The  idle  are  in  scarcely  less  peril  than 
the  over-worked  laborer ;  for  uneasy 
cravings  spring  up  in  the  vacant  mind, 
and  the  excitement  of  intoxicating 
draughts  is  grceciily  sought  as  an  es- 
cape from  the  intolerable  weariness  of 
having  nothing  to  do.  Men  of  a  coarse, 
unrefined  character  fall  easily  into  in- 
temperance, because  they  see  little  in 
its  brutality  to  disgust  ihem.  It  is  a 
sadder  thought  that  men  of  genius 
and  sensibility  are  hardly  less  exposed. 
Strong  action  of  the  mind  is  even  more 
exhausting  than  the  toil  of  the  hands. 
It  uses  up.  if  1  may  so  say,  the  finer 
,,  and  leaves  either  a  sinking  of 
!  system  which  craves  for  tonics,  or 
a  restlessness  which  seeks  relief  in 
deceitful  sedatives.  Besides,  it  is  nat- 
ural for  mind,^  of  great  energj'  to  hun- 
ger  for   strong    excitement  ;    and  this, 

and  amusement,  is  too  often  sought  in 
criminal  indulgence.  These  remarks 
apply  peculiarly  to  men  whose  genius 
is  poetical,  imaginative,  allied  with, 
and  quickened  by,  peculiar  sensibility. 
Such  men,  living  in  worlds  of  their  own 
creation,  kindling  themselves  with  ideal 
beauty  and  joy,  and  too  often  losing 
themselves  in  reveries,  in  which  imag- 
ination ministers  to  appetite,  and  tlie 
sensual  triumphs  over  the  spiritual  nat- 
ure, are  peculiarly  in  danger  of  losing 
the  balance  of  the  mind,  of  losing  calm 
thought,  clear  judgment,  and  moral 
strength  of  will,  become  children  of 
impulse,  learn  to  despise  simple  and 
common  pleasures,  and  are  hurried  to 
ruin  by  a  feverish  thirst  of  high-wrought, 
delirious  gratification.  In  such  men, 
these  mental  causes  of  excess  are  often 
aggravated  by  peculiar  irritableness  of 
the  nervous  system.  Hence  the  rec-  j 
ords  of  literature  are  so  sad  Hence  i 
the  brightest  lights  of  the  intellectual  . 
world  have  so  often  undergone  disas-  I 
trous  eclipse  i  and  the  inspireil  voice  r 
of  genius,  so  thrilling,  so  exalting,  has 
died  away  in  the  brutal  or  idiot  cries 
of  intemperance,  I  have  now  been 
speaking  of  the  highest  order  of  Intel-  I 


lectual  men 

of  education  in  general,  that  they  n 
not  feel  themselves  beyond  peril.  It 
is  said  that  as  large  a  proportion  of 
Intemperate  men  can  be  found  among 
those  who  have  gone  through  our  col- 
leges as  among  an  equal  number  of 
men  In  the  same  sphere  of  life  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  same  culture.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  the 
cuhlvation  of  the  intellect  affords  no 
moral  aids.  The  truth  is,  that  Its  good 
tendencies  are  thwarted.  Educated  men 
fall  victims  to  temptation  as  often  as 
other  men,  not  because  education  is 
Inoperative,  but  because  our  public 
seminaries  give  a  partial  training,  being 
directed  almost  wholly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect,  and  very  little  to 
moral  culture,  and  still  less  to  the 
invigoration  of  the  physical  system. 
Another  cause  of  the  evil  is  probablv 
this,  that  young  men,  liberally  educatea, 
enter  on  professions  which  give  at  first 
little  or  no  occupation,  which  expose 
them,  perhaps  for  years,  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  leisure,  the  most  perilous  in  an 
age  of  inexperience  and  passion.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  ranks  of  intemperance 
are  recruited  from  that  class  which 
forms  the  chief  hope  of  society.  And 
I  would  1  could  stop  here.  But  there 
is  another  prey  on  which  intemperance 
seiies,  still  more  to  be  deplored,  and 
thai  is  woman.  I  know  no  sight  on 
earth  more  sad  than  woman's  counte- 
nance, which  once  knew  no  suffusion 
but  the  glow  of  exquisite  feeling,  or 
the  blush  of  hallowed  modesty,  crim- 
soned, deformed  by  intemperance.  Even 
woman  is  not  safe.  The  delicacy  of 
her  physical  organization  exposes  her 
to  inequalities  of  feeling  which  tempt 
to  the  seductive  relief  given  by  cor- 
dials. Man  with  his  iron  nerves  lit- 
tle knows  what  the  sensitive  frame  of 
woman  suffers,  how  many  desponding 
imaginations  throng  on  her  In  her  sot 
Itudes.  how  often  she  is  exhausted  by 
unremitting  cares,  and  how  much  the 
power  of  self-control  is  impaired  by 
repeated  derangements  of  her  frail  sys- 
tem. The  truth  should  be  told.  In 
all  our  families,  no  matter  what  their 
condition,  there  are  endangered  Indi- 
viduals, and  fear  and  watchfulness  In 
regard  to  intemperance  belong  to  all. 

Do  not   say  that   I    exaggerate   your 
exposure  to  intemperance.     Let  no  man 
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say.  when  he  thinks  of  the  drunkard, 
broken  in  health  and  spoiled  of  intel- 
lect"  1  can  never  so  fall."  He  thought 
as  little  of  falling  in  his  earlier  vears. 
The  promise  of  his  youth  was  as  oright 
as  yours  ;  and  even  after  he  began  his 
downward  course  he  was  as  unsus- 
picious as  the  firmest  around  him,  and 
would  have  repelled  as  indignantly  the 
admonition  to  be^vare  of  intemperance. 
The  danger  of  this  vice  lies  in  its  almost 
imperceptible  approach.  Few  who  per- 
ish by  it  know  its  first  accesses.  Youth 
does  not  see  or  suspect  drunkenness 
in  the  sparkling  beverage  which  quick- 
ens all  its  susceptibilities  of  ioy.  The 
invalid  does  not  see  it  in  the  cordial 
which  his  physician  prescribes,  and 
which  gives  new  tone  to  his  debilitated 
organs.  The  man  of  thought  and  gen- 
ins  detects  no  palsying  poison  in  the 
draught  which  seems  a  spring  of  inspi- 
ration to  intellect  and  imadnation.  The 
lover  of  social  pleasure  little  dreams 
that  the  ^lass  wnich  animates  conver- 
sation win  ever  be  drunk  in  solitude, 
and  will  sink  him  too  low  for  the  inter- 
course in  which  he  now  delights.  In- 
temperance comes  with  noiseless  step, 
lad  binds  its  first  cords  with  a  touch  too  I 
light  to  be  felt.  This  truth  of  mournful  ! 
ciperience  should  be  treasured  up  by  \ 
3s  all.  and  should  influence  the  habits  \ 
and  arrangements  of  domestic  and  so- 
cial life  iri  ^very  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Such  is  the  extent  of  the  temptations 
of  this  vice.  It  is  true,  however,  that  1 
whilst  its  ravages  may  be  traced  through  \ 
all  conditions,  they  are  chiefly  to  be 
iound  in  the  poorer  and  labor mg  por- 
tions of  society.  Here  its  crimes  and 
woes  swell  to  an  amount  which  startles 
and  appals  us.  Here  the  evil  is  to  be 
chiefly  withstood.  I  shall,  therefore, 
in  my  following  remarks,  confine  my- 
self verv  much  to  the  causes  and  rem- 
edies of  intemperance  in  this  class  of 
the  community. 

III.  Among  the  causes  of  intemper- 
^ce  in  the  class  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken, not  a  few  are  to  be  found  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  which  every 
"J^  does  something  to  confirm,  and 
*hich  brings  to  most  of  us  many  linw- 
^'^.  On  these  I  shall  now  insist, 
'^cause  they  show  our  obligation  to  do 
*towe  can  to  remove  the  evil.  It  is 
^^  that  they  who  receive  good  should 


aid  those  who  receive  harm  from  our 
present  social  organization.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  primary  cause  of  intemper- 
ance is  in  the  intemperate  themselves, 
in  their  moral  weakness  and  irresolu- 
tion, in  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
themselves  to  temptation.  Still,  so- 
ciety, by  increasing  temptation  and 
dimmish  mg  men's  power  to  resist, 
becomes  responsible  for  all  wide-spread 
vices,  and  is  bound  to  put  forth  all  its 
energy  for  their  suppression.  This 
leads  me  to  consider  some  of  the  causes 
of  intemperance  which  have  their  foun- 
dation in  our  social  state. 

One  cause  of  the  commonness  of 
intemperance  in  the  present  state  of 
things  is  the  heavy  burden  of  care  and 
toil  which  is  laid  on  a  large  multitude 
of  men.  Multitudes,  to  earn  subsist- 
ence for  themselves  and  their  families, 
are  often  compelled  to  undergo  a  degree 
of  labor  exhausting  to  the  spirits  and 
injurious  to  health.  Of  consequence, 
relief  is  sought  in  stimulants.  We  do 
not  find  that  civilization  lightens  men's 
toils ;  as  yet  it  has  increased  them  ; 
and  in  this  effect  1  see  the  sign  of  a 
deep  defect  in  what  we  call  the  prog- 
ress of  society.  It  cannot  be  the  de- 
si<jn  of  the  Creator  that  the  whole  of 
li^  should  be  spent  in  drudgery  for  the 
supply  of  animal  wants.  That  civiliza- 
tion is  very  imperfect  in  which  the  mass 
of  men  can  redeem  no  time  from  bod- 
ily labor  for  intellectual,  moral,  and 
social  culture.  It  is  melancholy  to 
witness  the  degradation  of  multitudes 
to  the  condition  of  beasts  of  burden. 
Exhausting  toils  unfit  the  mind  to  with- 
stand temptation.  The  man,  spent  with 
labor,  and  cut  off  by  his  condition  from 
higher  pleasures,  is  impelled  to  seek  a 
deceitful  solace  in  sensual  excess.  How 
the  condition  of  society  shall  be  so 
changed  as  to  prevent  e.xcessive  pres- 
sure on  any  class,  is  undoubtedly  a 
hard  question.  One  thing  seems  plain, 
that  there  is  no  tendency  in  our  pres- 
ent institutions  and  habits  to  bring  re- 
lief. On  the  contrary,  rich  and  poor 
seem  to  be  more  and  more  oppressed 
with  incessant  toil,  exhausting  fore- 
thought, anxious  struggles,  feverish 
competitions.  Some  look  to  legislation 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  laboring 
class.  But  equal  laws  and  civil  liberty 
have  no  power  to  remove  the  shocking 
contrast  of  condition  which  a\\  ewVWifS. 
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communities  present.  Inward  spirit- 
ual improvement,  I  believe,  is  the  only 
sure  remedy  for  social  evils.  What  we 
need  is  a  new  diffusion  of  Christian 
fraternal  love,  to  stir  up  the  powerful 
and  prosperous  to  succor  liberally  and 
encourage  the  unfortunate  or  weak,  and 
a  new  diffusion  of  intellectual  and  moral 
force  to  make  the  multitude  efficient 
for  their  own  support,  to  form  them  to 
self-control,  and  to  breathe  a  spirit  of 
independence  which  will  scorn  to  ask 
or  receive  unnecessary  relief. 

Another  cause,  intimately  connected 
with  the  last,  is  the  intellectual  depres- 
sion and  the  ignorance  to  which  many 
are  subjected.  They  who  toil  from 
morning  to  night,  without  seasons  of 
thought  and  mental  improvement,  are 
of  course  exceedingly  narrowed  in  their 
faculties,  views,  ancl  sources  of  grat- 
ification. The  present  moment,  and 
the  body,  engross  their  thoughts.  The 
pleasures  of  intellect,  of  imagination, 
of  taste,  of  reading,  of  cultivated  so- 
ciety, are  almost  entirely  denied  them. 
What  pleasures  but  those  of  the  senses 
remain  ?  Unused  to  reflection  and 
forethought,  how  dim  must  be  their 
perceptions  of  religion  and  duty,  and 
how  little  fitted  are  they  to  cope  with 
temptation  !  Undoubtedly  in  this  coun- 
try this  cause  of  intemperance  is  less 
operative  than  in  others.  There  is  less 
brutal  ignorance  here  than  elsewhere  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  facilities  of 
excess  are  incomparably  greater,  so 
that  for  the  uneducated  the  temptation 
to  vice  may  be  stronger  in  this  than  in 
less  enlightened  lands.  Our  outward 
prosperity,  unaccompanied  with  pro- 
portionate moral  and  mental  improve- 
ment, becomes  a  mighty  impulse  to 
intemperance,  and  this  impulse  the 
prosperous  are  bound  to  withstand. 

I  proceed  to  another  cause  of  intem- 
perance among  the  poor  and  laboring 
classes,  and  that  is  the  general  sensu- 
ality and  earthliness  of  the  community 
There  is.  indeed,  much  virtue,  much 
spirituality,  in  the  prosperous  classes, 
but  it  is  generally  unseen.  There  is  a 
vastly  greater  amount  in  these  classes 
of  worldliness,  of  devotion  to  the  senses, 
and  this  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  The 
majority  live  unduly  for  the  body. 
Where  there  is  little  intemperance, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
term,  there  is  yet  a  great  amount  of 


excess.  Thousands,  who  are  never 
drunk,  place  their  chief  happiness  in 
pleasures  of  the  table.  How  much  of 
the  intellect  of  this  community  is  pal- 
sied, how  much  of  the  expression  of 
the  countenance  blotted  out,  how  much 
of  the  spirit  buried,  through  unwise 
indulgence !  What  is  the  great  lesson 
which  the  more  prosperous  classes 
teach  to  the  poorer.^  Not  self-denial, 
not  spirituality,  not  the  great  Christian 
truth  that  human  happiness  lies  in  the 
triumphs  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
in  inward  force  and  life.  The  poorer 
are  taught  by  the  richer  that  the  great- 
est good  is  ease,  indulgence.  The 
voice  which  descends  from  the  pros- 
perous contradicts  the  lessons  of  Christ 
and  of  sound  philosophy.  It  is  the 
sensuality,  the  earthliness  of  those  who 
give  the  tone  to  public  sentiment,  which 
IS  chargeable  with  a  vast  amount  of  the 
intemperance  of  the  poor.  How  is  the 
poor  man  to  resist  intemperance  ?  Only 
by  a  moral  force,  an  energy  of  will,  a 
principle  of  self-denial  in  his  soul.  And 
where  is  this  taught  him }  Does  a 
higher  morality  come  to  him  from  those 
whose  condition  makes  them  his  supe- 
riors ?  The  great  inquiry  which  he  hears 
among  the  better  educated  is,  What 
shall  we  eat  and  drink,  and  wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed  }  Unceasing  strug- 
gles for  outward,  earthly,  sensual  good, 
constitute  the  chief  activity-  which  he 
sees  around  him.  To  suppose  that  the 
poorer  classes  should  receive  lessons 
of  luxury  and  self-indulgence  from  the 
more  prosperous,  and  should  yet  resist 
the  most  urgent  temptations  to  excess, 
is  to  expect  from  them  a  moral  force  in 
which  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  sadly 
wanting.  In  their  hard  conflicts,  how 
little  of  life-giving  truth,  of  elevating 
thought  of  heavenly  aspiration,  do  they 
receive  from  those  above  them  in  worldly 
condition  ! 

Another  cause  of  intemperance  is  the 
want  of  s'^lf-respect  which  the  present 
state  of  society  induces  among  the  poor 
and  laborious.  Just  as  far  as  wealth  is 
the  object  of  worship,  the  measure  of 
men's  importance,  the  badge  of  distinc- 
tion, so  far  there  will  be  a  tendency 
to  self-contempt  and  self-abandonment 
among  those  whose  lot  gives  them  no 
chance  of  its  acquisition.  Such  naturally 
feel  as  if  the  great  good  of  life  were  de- 
nied them.     They  see  themselves  neg- 
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kted.     Their  condition  cuts  them  off 
from  conimunica.tion  with  the  improved. 
They  think  they  have  little  stake  in  the 
general  weal.      They  do  not  feel  as  if 
they  had  a  character  to  lose.     Nothing 
reminds  them  of  the  greatness  of  their 
nature.     Nothing  teaches  them  that  in- 
their  obscure   lot  they  may  secure  the 
highest  good  on  eartn.     Catching  from 
the  general  tone  of  society  the  ruinous 
notion  that  wealth  is  honor  as  well  as 
happiness,  they  see  in  their  narrow  lot 
nothing  to  inspire  self-respect.     In  this 
dehision   they   are   not  more  degraded 
thm  the  prosperous  :  they  but  echo  the 
voice  of  society  ;   but  to  them  the  de- 
Insion  brings  a  deeper,  immediate  ruin. 
By  sinking  them  in  their  own  eyes  it  robs 
.     them  of  a  powerful  protection  against 
I     bw  vices.     It  prepares  them  for  coarse 
manners,  for  gross  pleasures,  for  descent 
to  brutal  degradation.     Of  all  classes  of 
society,  the  poor  should  be  treated  with 
peculiar   de^rence,    as    the    means    of 
counteracting  their  chief  peril,  —  I  mean, 
the  loss  of  self  respect.     But  to  all  their 
other  evil  is  added  peculiar  neglect.   Can 
we  then  wonder  that  they  fall  ? 

I  might  name  other  causes  in  our  so- 
cial constitution  favoring  intemperance ; 
but  I  must  pass  them,  and  will  suggest 
one  characteristic  of  our  times  which  in- 
creases all  the  tendencies  to  this  vice. 
Our  times  are  distinguished  by  what  is 
called  a  love  of  excitement :  in  other 
words,  by  a  love  of  strong  stimulants. 
To  be  stimulated,  excited,  is  the  univer- 
sal want.  The  calmness,  sobriety,  jJod- 
ding  industry  of  our  fathers,  have  been 
succeeded  by  a  feverish  restlessness. 
The  books  that  are  read  are  not  the 
?reat,  standard,  immortal  works  of  gen- 
ius, which  require  calm  thought,  and  in- 
spire deep  feeling  :  but  ephemeral  works, 
which  are  run  through  with  a  railroad 
rapidity,  and  which  give  a  pleasure  not 
unlike  that  produced  by  exhilarating 
firaughts.  Business  is  become  a  race, 
and  IS  hurried  on  by  the  excitement  of 
?eat  risks  and  the  hope  of  great  profits, 
tven  TeWgxon  partakes  the  general  rest- 
'Cssness.  /n  some  places,  extravagant 
Pleasures,  which  storm  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  drive  the  more  sensitive  to  the 
i^rders  of  insanity,  are  resorted  to  for 
'^  promotion.  Everywhere  people  go 
lo  church  to  be  excited  rather  than  im- 
proved. This  thirst  for  stimulants  can- 
^'^  be  shut   up    iJ*   certain  spheres.     It 


spreads  through  and  characterizes  the 
community,  ft  pervades  those  classes 
who,  unhappily,  can  afford  themselves 
but  one  strong  stimulus,  intoxicating 
liquor;  and  among  these  the  spirit  of 
the  age  breaks  out  in  intemperance. 

IV.  I  have  now  set  before  you  some 
of  the  causes  of  intemperance  in  our  pres- 
ent social  state ;  and  this  1  have  done 
that  you  may  feel  that  society,  in  all  its 
ranks,  especially  in  the  highest,  is  bound 
in  justice  to  resist  the  evil ;  and  not  only 
justice,  but  benevolence  pleads  with  us 
to  spare  no  efforts  for  its  prevention  or 
cure.  The  thought  that  in  the  bosom 
of  our  society  are  multitudes  standing 
on  the  brink  of  perdition,  multitudes  who 
are  strongly  tempted  to  debase  and  de- 
stroy their  rational  nature,  to  sink  into 
brutal  excess,  to  seal  their  ruin  in  this 
world  and  in  the  world  to  come,  ought 
to  weigh  on  us  as  a  burden,  ought  to  in- 
spire deeper  concern  than  the  visitation 
of  pestilence,  ought  to  rouse  every  man 
who  has  escaped  this  degradation  to  do 
what  he  may  to  rescue  the  fallen,  and, 
still  more  to  save  the  falling. 

The  question  now  comes,  How  shall 
we  arrest,  how  suppress,  this  great  evil  ? 
Such  is  our  last  inquiry,  and  to  this  1 
answer,  there  are  two  modes  of  action. 
To  rescue  men,  we  must  act  on  them 
inwardly  or  outwardly.  We  must  either 
give  them  strength  within  to  withstand 
the  temptations  to  intemperance,  or  we 
must  remove  these  temptations  without. 
We  must  increase  the  power  of  resist- 
ance, or  diminish  the  pressure  which  is 
to  be  resisted.  Both  modes  of  influence 
are  useful,  but  the  first  incalculably  the 
most  important.  No  man  is  safe  against 
this  foe  but  he  who  is  armed  with  moral 
force,  with  strength  in  his  own  soul, 
with  the  might  of  principle,  and  a  virtu- 
ous will.  The  great  means,  then,  of  re- 
pressing intemperance  in  those  portions 
of  society  which  are  most  exposed  to  it, 
is  to  communicate  to  them,  or  awaken 
in  them,  moral  strength,  the  power  of 
self-denial,  a  nobler  and  more  vigorous 
action  of  conscience  and  religious  prin- 
ciple. In  other  words,  to  save  the  labor- 
ing and  poor  from  intemperance,  we 
must  set  in  action  amongst  them  the 
means  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  relig- 
ious improvement.  We  must  strive  to 
elevate  them  as  rational  and  moral  be- 
ings, to  unfold  their  highest  nature.  U 
is  idle  to  think  that  whilst  ibese  c\AS»sts 
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remain  the  same  in  other  respects,  they 
can  be  cured  of  intemperance.  Intem- 
perance does  not  stand  alone  in  their 
condition  and  character.  It  is  a  part  or 
sign  of  general  degradation.  It  can  only 
be  effectually  removed  by  exalting  their 
whole  character  and  condition.  To  heal 
a  diseased  limb  or  organ,  you  must  re- 
lieve and  strengthen  the  whole  body. 
So  it  is  with  the  mind.  We  cannot,  if 
we  would,  remove  those  vices  from  the 
poor  which  are  annoying  to  ourselves, 
and  leave  them,  in  other  respects,  as 
corrupt  as  before.  Nothing  but  a  gen- 
eral improvement  of  their  nature  can 
fortify  them  against  the  crimes  which 
make  them  scourges  alike  to  themselves 
and  to  their  race. 

And  how  may  moral  strength,  force 
of  principle,  be  communicated  to  the 
less  prosperous  classes  of  society  ?  I 
answer,  iirst,  the  surest  means  is  to  in- 
crease it  among  the  more  favored.  All 
classes  of  a  community  have  connections, 
sympathies.  Let  selfishness  and  sen- 
suality reign  among  the  prosperous  and 
educated,  and  the  poor  and  uneducated 
will  reflect  these  vices  in  grosser  forms. 
That  man  is  the  best  friend  to  temper- 
ance, among  high  and  low,  whose  char- 
acter and  life  express  clearly  and  strongly 
moral  energy,  self-denial,  superiority  to 
the  body,  superiority  to  wealth,  elevation 
of  sentiment  and  principle.  The  greatest 
benefactor  to  society  is  not  he  who  serves 
it  by  single  acts,  but  whose  general  char- 
acter is  the  manifestation  of  a  higher 
life  and  spirit  than  pervades  the  mass. 
Such  men  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  The 
might  of  individual  virtue  surpasses  all 
other  powers.  The  multiplication  of 
individuals  of  true  force  and  dignity  of 
mind  would  be  the  surest  of  all  omens 
of  the  suppression  of  intemperance  in 
every  condition  of  society. 

Another  means  is,  the  cultivation  of  a 
more  fraternal  intercourse  than  now  ex- 
ists between  the  more  and  less  improved 
portions  of  the  community.  Our  pres- 
ent social  barriers  and  distinctions,  in 
so  far  as  they  restrict  sympathy,  and 
substitute  the  spirit  of  caste,  the  bigotry 
of  rank,  for  the  spirit  of  humanity,  for 
reverence  of  our  common  nature,  ought 
to  be  reprobated  as  gross  violations 
of  the  Christian  law.  Those  classes 
of  society  which  have  light,  strength, 
and  virtue,  are  bound  to  communicate 
t/jese    to    such    as   want    them.      The 


weak,  ignorant,  falling  and  fallen,  ought 
not  to  be  cut  off  from  their  more  favor- 
ed brethren,  ought  not  to  be  left  to  act 
continually  and  exclusively  on  one  an- 
other, and  thus  to  propagate  their 
crimes  and  woes  without  end.  The 
'good  should  form  a  holy  conspiracy 
against  evil,  should  assail  it  by  separate 
and  joint  exertion,  should  approach  it. 
study  it.  weep  and  pray  over  it,  and 
throw  all  their  souls  into  efforts  for  its 
removal.  My  friends,  you  whom  God 
has  prospered,  whom  He  has  enlight- 
ened, in  whose  hearts  He  has  awakened 
a  reverence  for  Himself,  what  are  you 
doing  for  the  fallen,  the  falling,  the  mis- 
erable of  your  race  ?  When  an  improved 
Christian  thinks  of  the  mass  of  unpit- 
ied,  unfriended  guilt  in  this  city,  must 
he  not  be  shocked  at  the  hardness  of 
all  our  hearts  ?  Are  we  not  all  of  one 
blood,  one  nature,  one  heavenly  de- 
scent ;  and  are  outward  distinctions, 
which  to-morrow  are  to  be  buried  for 
ever  in  the  tomb,-  to  divide  us  from 
one  another,  to  cut  off  the  communi- 
cations of  brotherly  sympathy  and  aid  ? 
In  a  Christian  community,  not  one 
human  being  should  be  left  to  fall, 
without  counsel,  remonstrance,  sym- 
pathy, encouragement,  from  others  more 
enlightened  and  virtuous  than  himself. 
Say  not  this  cannot  be  done.  I  know  it 
cannot  be  done  without  great  changes 
in  our  habits,  views,  feelings  ;  but  these 
changes  must  be  made.  A  new  bond 
must  unite  the  scattered  portions  of 
men.  A  new  sense  of  responsibility 
must  stir  up  the  enlightened,  the  pros- 
perous, the  virtuous.  Christianity  de- 
mands this.  The  progress  of  society 
demands  it.  I  see  blessed  omens  of 
this,  and  they  are  among  the  brightest 
features  of  our  times. 

Again,  to  elevate  and  strengthen  the 
more  exposed  classes  of  society,  it  is 
indispensable  that  a  higher  education 
should  be  afforded  tliem.  We  boast  of 
the  means  of  education  afforded  to  the 
poorest  here.  It  may  be  said  with  truth, 
in  regard  to  both  rich  and  poor,  that 
these  means  are  very  deficient.  As  to 
moral  education,  hardly  any  provisions 
are  made  for  it  in  our  public  schools. 
To  educate  is  sometliing  more  than  to 
teach  those  elements  of  knowledge 
which  are  needed  to  get  a  subsistence. 
It  is  to  exercise  and  call  out  the  higher 
faculties    and   affections  of    a    human 
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(feing.  Education  is  not  the  authori- 
tative, compulsory,  mechanical  training 
of  passive  pupils,  but  the  influence  of 
gifted  and  quickening  minds  on  the 
spirits  of  the  young.  Such  education 
is,  as  yet,  sparingly  enjoyed,  and  can- 
not be  too  fervently  desired.  Of  what 
ose,  let  me  ask,  is  the  wealth  of  this 
community,  but  to  train  up  a  better 
generation  than  ourselves  ?  Of  what 
use,  1  ask,  is  freedom,  except  to  call 
forth  the  best  powers  of  all  classes  and 
of  every  individual  ?  What,  but  human 
improvement,  is  the  great  end  of  society  ? 
Why  ought  we  to  sustain  so  anxiously 
republican  institutions,  if  they  do  not 
tend  to  form  a  nobler  race  of  men.  and 
to  spread  nobleness  through  all  condi- 
tions of  social  life  ?  It  is  a  melancholy 
and  prevalent  error  among  us.  that  per- 
sons in  the  laboring  classes  are  denied 
by  their  conditions  any  considerable 
intellectual  improvement.  They  must 
live,  it  is  thought,  to  work,  not  to  fulfil 
the  great  end  of  a  human  being,  which 
U  to  unfold  his  divinest  powers  and 
affections  But  it  is  not  so.  The  poor- 
est child  might  and  ought  to  have  liberal 
means  of  self-improvement  ;  and  were 
there  a  true  reverence  among  us  for 
human  nature  and  for  Christianity,  he 
would  find  them.  In  a  letter  recently 
received  from  a  most  intelligent  travel- 
ler in  Germany,  I  am  informed  that  in 
certain  parts  of  that  country  there  is 
found,  in  the  most  depressed  classes,  a 
de^ee  of  intellectual  culture  not  gen- 
erally suppK)sed  to  consist  with  their 
lot ;  that  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art  produces  much  happiness 
in  a  pK)rtion  of  society  which  among  us 
is  thought  to  be  disqualified  for  this  in- 
nocent and  elevated  pleasure ;  that  the 
teaching  in  Sunday-schools  is  in  some 
places  more  various  than  here,  and 
that  a  collection  of  books  and  a  de- 
jEjee  of  scientific  knowledge  may  be 
fnet  in  cottages  far  inferior  to  the  dwell- 
ing.s  of  our  husbandmen.  '*  In  short," 
my  friend  adds.  *'  I  have  seen  abundant 
proof  that  intellectual  culture,  as  found 
here,  spreads  its  light  and  comfort 
through  a  class  that  hardly  exists  at 
ill  with  us,  or,  where  it  does  exist,  is 
generally  supix>sed  to  labor  under  a 
degree  of  physical  wretchedness  incon- 
sistent with  such  culture."  Information 
*^f  this  kind  should  breathe  new  hope 
into  philanthropic  labors  for  the  Intel-  i 


lectual  and  moral  life  of  every  class  in 
society.  How  much  may  be  done  in 
this  city  to  spread  knowledge,  vigor  of 
thought,  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  imagination  and  the  fine 
arts,  and,  above  all,  the  influences  of 
religion,  through  our  whole  community ! 
Were  the  prosperous  and  educated  to 
learn  that,  sifter  providing  for  their  fami- 
lies, they  cannot  better  employ  their 
possessions  and  influence  than  in  for- 
warding the  improvement  and  elevation 
of  society,  how  soon  would  this  city  be 
regenerated  !  How  many  generous  spir- 
its might  be  enlisted  here  by  a  wise 
bounty  in  the  work  of  training  their  fel- 
low-creatures !  Wealth  cannot  be  bet- 
ter used  than  in  rescuing  men  of  vig- 
orous and  disinterested  minds  from 
worldly  toils  and  cares,  in  giving  them 
time  and  opportunity  for  generous  self- 
culture,  and  in  enabling  them  to  devote 
their  whole  strength  and  being  to  a  like 
culture  of  their  race.  The  surest  mark 
of  a  true  civilization  is,  that  the  arts 
which  minister  to  sensuality  decrease, 
and  spiritual  employments  are  multi- 
plied, or  that  more  and  more  of  the 
highest  ability  in  the  state  is  withdrawn 
from  labors  for  the  animal  life,  and  con- 
secrated to  the  work  of  calling  forth  the 
intellect,  the  imagination,  the  conscience, 
the  pure  affections,  the  moral  energy  of 
the  community  at  large,  and  especially 
of  the  young.  What  is  now  wasted 
among  us  in  private  show  and  luxury, 
if  conscientiously  and  wisely  devoted  to 
the  furnishing  of  means  of  generous 
culture  to  all  classes  among  us,  would 
render  this  city  the  wonder  and  joy  of 
the  whole  earth.  What  is  thus  wasted 
might  supply  not  only  the  means  of  edu- 
cation in  the  sciences,  but  in  the  refined 
arts.  Music  might  here  be  spread  as 
freely  as  in  (Germany,  and  be  made  a 
lightener  of  toil,  a  cheerer  of  society,  a 
relief  of  loneliness,  a  solace  in  the  poor- 
est dwellintjs.  Still  more,  what  we  now 
waste  would  furnish  this  city,  in  a  course 
of  years,  with  the  chief  attractions  of 
Paris,  with  another  Louvre,  and  with  a 
Garden  of  Plants,  where  the  gifted  of 
all  classes  mij]^ht  have  .opportunity  to 
cultivate  the  love  of  nature  and  art. 
Happily,  the  cause  of  a  fiigher  educa- 
tion begins  to  find  friends  here.  Thanks 
to  that  ertlightencd  and  noble-minded 
son  of  Boston,  whose  ashes  uow  s\\xm- 
ber  on  a  foreign  shore,  but  \v\\<^  Yvas  \cit. 
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to  his  birthplace  a  testimony  of  filial 
love,  in  his  munificent  bequest  for  the 
diffusion  of  liberal  instruction  through 
this  metropolis.  Honored  be  the  name 
of  Lowell,  the  intellectual  benefactor  of 
his  native  city  !  A  community,  directing 
its  energies  chiefly  to  a  higher  educa- 
tion of  its  rising  members,  to  a  generous 
development  of  human  nature,  would 
achieve  what  as  yet  has  not  entered 
human  thought ;  and  it  is  for  this  end 
that  we  ougnt  to  labor.  Our  show  and 
our  luxury,  how  contemptible  in  com- 
parison with  the  improvement  of  our 
families,  neighborhood,  and  race  ! 

Allow  me  here  to  express  an  earnest 
desire  that  our  legislators,  provoked  to 
jealousy  by  the  spirit  of  improvament  in 
other  states,  and  moved  by  zeal  for  the 
ancient  honor  of  this  Commonwealth, 
may  aHopt  some  strong  measures  for 
the  advancement  of  education  amoifg  us. 
We  need  an  institution  for  the  formation 
of  better  teachers  ;  and  until  this  step  is 
taken  we  can  make  no  important  prog- 
ress. The  most  crying  want  in  this 
Commonwealth  is  the  want  of  accom- 
plished teachers.  We  boast  of  our 
schools ;  but  our  schools  do  compara- 
tively little,  for  want  of  educated  instruc- 
tors. Without  good  teaching,  a  school  is 
but  a  name.  An  institution  for  training 
men  to  train  the  young  would  be  a 
fountain  of  living  waters,  sending  forth 
streams  to  refresh  present  and  future 
ages.  As  yet,  our  legislators  have  de- 
nied to  the  poor  and  laboring  classes 
this  principal  means  of  their  elevation. 
We  trust  they  will  not  always  prove 
blind  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  state. 

We  want  better  teachers  and  more 
teachers  for  all  classes  of  society,  for 
rich  and  poor,  for  children  and  adults. 
We  want  that  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  directed  to  the  procur- 
ing of  better  instructors,  as  its  highest 
concern.  One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the 
regeneration  of  society  will  be  the  ele- 
vation of  the  art  of  teaching  to  the  high- 
est rank  in  the  community.  When  a 
people  shall  learn  that  its  greatest  bene- 
factors and  most  important  members  are 
men  devoted  tq  the  liberal  instruction  of 
all  its  classejs,  to  the  work  of  raising 
to  life  its  buried  intellect,  it  will  have 
opened  to  itself  the  path  of  true  glory. 
This  truth  is  making  its  way.'  Socrates 
is  now  regarded  as  the  greatest  man  in 
iin  age  of  great  men.     The   name  of 


King  has  grown  dim  before  that  of 
Apostle.  To  teach,  whether  by  word  or 
action,  is  the  highest  function  on  esuth. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  instruc- 
tors are  needea  only  in  the  earlier  years 
of  life.  But  ought  the  education  of  a 
human  being  ever  to  cease  ?  And  may 
it  not  always  be  forwarded  by  good  in- 
struction ?  Some  of  us,  indeed,  can  dis- 
pense with  all  teachers  save  the  silent 
book.  But  to  the  great  majority  the 
voice  of  living  teachers  is  an  indispen- 
sable means  of  cultivation.  The  discov- 
ery and  supply  of  this  want  would  give 
a  new  aspect  to  a  community.  Nothing 
is  more  needed  than  that  men  of  supe- 
rior gifts  and  of  benevolent  spirit  should 
devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of 
the  less  enlightened  classes  in  the  great 
end  of  life,  in  the  dignity  of  their  nature, 
in  their  rights  and  duties,  in  the  history, 
laws,  and  institutions  of  their  country, 
in  the  philosophy  of  their  employments, 
in  the  laws,  harmonies,  and  productions 
of  outward  nature,  and  especially  in  the 
art  of  bringing  up  children  in  health  of 
body  and  in  vigor  and  purity  of  mind. 
We  need  a  new  profession  or  vocation, 
the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  wake  up 
the  intellect  in  those  spheres  where  it 
is  now  buried  in  habitual  slumber.  We 
honor,  and  cannot  too  much  honor,  the 
philanthropist,  who  endows  permanent 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  human  suf- 
fering ;  but  not  less  good,  I  apprehend, 
would  be  accomplished  by  inquiring  fof 
and  seizing  on  men  of  superior  ability 
and  disinterestedness,  and  by  sending 
them  forth  to  act  immediately  on  soci- 
ety. A  philanthropist  who  snould  lib- 
erally afford  to  one  such  man  the  means 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  society  would  con- 
fer invaluable  good.  One  gifted  man, 
with  his  heart  in  the  work,  who  should 
live  among  the  uneducated,  to  spread 
useful  knowledge  and  quickening  truth, 
by  conversation  and  books,  by  frank  and 
friendly  intercourse,  by  encouraging 
meetings  for  improvement,  by  forming 
the  more  teachable  into  classes,  and 
giving  to  these  the  animation  of  his 
presence  and  guidance,  by  bringing 
parents  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  education,  by  instructing  families 
in  the  means  and  conditions  of  health,  by 
using,  in  a  word,  all  the  methods  which 
an  active,  generous  mind  would  discover 
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or  invent  for  awalcening  intelligence  and 
mond  life  ;  one  gifted  man,  so  devoted, 
might  impart  a  ne^w  tone  and  spirit  to  a 
considerable  circle  ;   and  what  would  be 
tbe  result  were    such  men  to  be  multi- 
plied and  combined,  so  that  a  community 
night  be  pervaded   by  their  influence ! 
We  owe  much  to  the  writings  of  men  of 
eenios,  piety,  science,  and  exialted  virtue. 
But  most  ot  these  remain  shut  up  in  nar- 
row spheres.      We  want  a  class  of  liberal 
instructors,  \irhose  vocation  it  shall  be  to 
place  the  vie^irs  of  the  most  enlightened 
minds  within  the   reach  of  a  more  and 
more  extensive  portion  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.     The  wealth  of  a  community 
should  flow  out  like  water  for  the  prep- 
aration and  employment  of  such  teach- 
ers, for  enlisting  powerful  and  generous 
minds  in  the  work  of  giving  impulse  to 
their  race.     Jesus  Christ,  in  instituting 
the  ministry,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  agency  which  I 
now  ur^e.     On  this  founcuition  we  ought 
to  build  more  and  more,  until  a  life-giv- 
ing influence  shall  penetrate  all  classes 
of  society.     What  a  painful  thought  is 
it.  that  such  an  immense  amount  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  power,  of  godlike 
energy,  is  this  very  moment  l>'ing  dead 
among  us  I    Can  we  do  nothing  tor  its 
resurrection  ?     Until    this  be  done,  we 
may  lop  off  the  branches  of  intemper- 
ance but  its  root  will  live ;  and  happy 
.>iiall  we  be  if  its  poisonous  shade  do  not 
a^in  darken  our  land.     Let   it   not  be 
said  that  the  laborious  can  And  no  time 
for  such  instruction  as  is  now  proposed. 
More  or  less  leisure,  if  sought,  can  be 
found  in  almost  every  life.     Nor  let  it 
be  said  that  men.  able  and  disposed  to 
carry  on  this  work,  must  not  be  looked 
for  in  such  a  world  as  ours.   Christianity, 
which  has  wrought  so  many  miracles  of 
bcnencence,    which    has   sent  forth   so 
^nany  apostles  and   martyrs,  so  many 
Howards   and  Clarksons,  can  raise  up 
laborers  for  this  harvest  also.     Nothing 
ii  needed  but  a  new  pouring  out  of  the 
spirit  of  Christian  love,  nothing  but  a 
JieH- comprehension  of  the  brotherhood 
of  the  human  race,  to  call  forth  efforts 
»bich  seem    impK^ssibilities    in   a  self- 
seeking  and  self-indulging  age. 

1  will  add  but  one  more  means  of 
P^ng  moral  power  and  general  im- 
Pfovemcnt  to  those  portions  of  the 
conununity  in  which  intemperance  finds 
^  diicf  victims.       We  must  not  only 
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promote  education  in  general,  but  es- 
pecially send  among  them  Christian 
instruction.  Christian  teachers,  who 
shall  be  wholly  devoted  to  their  spirit- 
ual welfare.  And  here  1  cannot  but 
express  my  joy  at  the  efforts  made  for 
establishing  a  ministry  among  the  poor 
in  this  and  other  cities.  Though  not 
sustained  as  it  should  be,  it  yet  subsist? 
in  sufficient  vigor  to  show  what  it  can 
accomplish.  I  regard  this  institution 
as  among  the  happiest  omens  of  our 
times,  it  shows  that  the  spirit  of  him 
who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost  is  not  dead  among  us. 
Christianity  is  the  mighty  power  before 
which  intemperance  is  to  fall.  Chris- 
tianity, faithfully  preached,  assails  and 
withstands  this  vice,  by  appealing,  as 
nothing  else  can,  to  men's  hopes  and 
fears,  by  speaking  to  the  conscience 
in  the  name  of  tne  Almighty  Judge, 
by  speaking  to  the  heart  in  the  name 
ot  the  Merciful  Father,  by  proffering 
strength  to  human  weakness  and  par- 
don to  human  guilt,  by  revealing  to  men 
an  immortal  nature  within,  and  an  eter- 
nal state  before  them,  by  spreading 
over  this  life  a  brightness  borrowed 
from  the  life  to  come,  by  awakening 
generous  affections,  and  binding  man 
by  new  ties  to  God  and  his  race.  But 
Christianity,  to  fulfil  this  part  of  its 
mission,  to  reach  those  who  are  most 
exposed  to  intemperance,  must  not  only 
speak  in  the  churches,  where  these  are 
seldom  found,  but  must  enter  their 
dwellings  in  the  persons  of  its  minis- 
ters, must  commune  with  them  in  the 
language  of  friendship,  must  take  their 
children  under  its  guardianship  and  con- 
trol. The  ministry  for  the  poor,  sus- 
tained by  men  worthy  of  the  function, 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  powerful 
barriers  ever  raised  against  intemper- 
ance. 

The  means  of  suppressing  this  vice, 
on  which  1  have  hitherto  insisted,  have 
for  their  object  to  strengthen  and  ele- 
vate the  whole  character  of  the  classes 
most  exposed  to  intemj)erance.  I  would 
now  suggest  a  few  means  fitted  to  ac- 
complish the  same  end.  by  diminishing 
or  removing  the  temptations  to  this 
vice. 

The  first  means  which  I  shall  suggest 
of  placing  a  people  beyond  the  temp- 
tations to  intemperance,  is  to  1\xtv\\s\\ 
them  with  iha  means  of  innocervX  pWas- 
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ure.  This  topic,  I  apprehend,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  insisted  on.  1  feel  its 
importance  and  propose  to  enlarge  upon 
it,  though  some  of  the  topics  which  I 
may  introduce  may  seem  to  some  hardly 
consistent  with  the  gravity  of  this  oc- 
casion. We  ought  not,  however,  (o 
respect  the  claims  of  that  eravily  which 
prevents  a  faithful  exposition  of  what 
may  serve  and  improve  our  fellow -creat- 
ures. 

I  have  said,  a  people  should  be 
guarded  against  templation  to  unlawful 
pleasures   uy  furnishing  the   means   of 

1  mean  such  as  excite  moderately  \  such 
as  produce  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind, 
not  boisterous  mirth ;  such  as  refresh, 
instead  of  exhausting,  the  system  : 
such  as  occur  frequently,  rather  than 
continue  long;  such  as  send  us  back 
to  our  daily  duties  invigorated  in  body 
and  in  spirit :  such  as  we  can  partake 
in  the  presence  and  society  of  respect- 
able friends  ;  such  as  consist  with,  and 
are  favorable  to.  a  grateful  piety  ;  such 
as  are  chastened  oj-  self-respect,  and 
are  accompanied  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  life  has  a  higher  end  than  to 
be  amused.  In  every  community  there 
must  be  pleasures,  relaxations,  and 
means  of  agreeable  excitement ;  and 
if  innocent  ones  are  not  furnished, 
resort  will  be  had  to  criminal.  Man 
was  made  to  enjoy,  as  well  as  to  bbor  ; 
and  the  state  of  society  should  be 
adapted  to  this  principle  of  human 
nature.  France,  especially  before  the 
revolution,  has  been  represented  as  a 
singularly  temperate  country,  —  a  fact 
to  oe  explained,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 
constitutional  cheerfulness  of  that  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  prevalence  of  simple 
and  innocent  gratifications,  especially 
among  the  peasantry.  Men  drink  to 
excess  very  often  to  shake  off  depres- 
sion, or  to  satisfy  the  restless  thirst 
for  agreeable  excitement,  and  these 
motives  are  excluded  in  a  cheerful  com- 


tions,  may  be  expected  to  abound  in 
drunkenness,  if  opportunities  are  af- 
forded.   The  savage  drinks  to 


consciousness  of  his  condition  and  his 
existence,  he  loses  htile  which  he  wishes 
A7  rei^'n.       The  Uboring   classes  are 


most  exposed  to  intemperance,  because 

they  have  at  present  few  other  pleas- 
urable excitements.  A  man  who,  after 
toil,  has  resources  of  blameless  recre- 
ation, is  less  tempted  than  other  men  to 
seek  self-oblivion.  He  has  loo  many  of 
the  pleasures  of  a  man  to  take  up  with 
those  of  a  brute.  Thus,  the  encourage- 
ment of  simple,  innocent  enjoyments 
is  an  important  means  of  temperance. 
These  remarks  show  the  importance 
of  encouraging  the  efforts  which  have 
commenced  among  us  for  spreading 
the  accomplishment  of  music  through 
our  whole  community.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed that  this  shall  be  made  a  regular 
branch  in  our  schools ;  and  every  friend 
of  the  people  must  wish  success  to  the 
experiment.  I  am  not  now  called  to 
speak  of  all  the  good  influences  of  mu- 
parlicularly  of  the  strength  which 
;ht  to  give  to  the  religious 
,  to  all  pure  and  generous 
sgarded  merely  as  a  re- 
fined pleasure,  it  has  a  favorable  bear- 
ing on  public  morals.  Let  taste  and 
skill  in  this  beautiful  art  be  spread 
among  us,  and  everj-  family  will  have 
a  new  resource.  Home  will  gain  a  new 
attraction.  Social  intercourse  will  be 
more  cheerful,  and  an  innocent  public 
amusement  will  be  furnished  to  the 
community.  Public  amusements,  bring- 
ing multitudes  together  to  kindle  wiui 
one  emotion,  to  share  the  same  inno- 
cent joy,  have  a  humaniiing  influence  ; 
and  among  these  bonils  of  society  per- 
haps .10  one  produces  so  much  unmixed 
good  as  music.  What  a  fulness  of  en- 
joyment has  our  Creator  placed  within 
our  reach,  by  surrounding  us  with  an 
atmosphere  which  may  be  shaped  into 
sweet  sounds '.  And  yet  this  goodness 
is  almost  lost  upon  us,  through  want  of 
culture  of  the  or^an  by  which  this  pro- 
vision Is  to  be  enjoyed. 

Dancing  is  an  amusement  which  has 
been  discouraged  in  our  country  by 
many  of  the  best  people,  and  not  with- 
out reason.  Dancing  is  associated  in 
their  minds  with  balls  :  and  this  is  one 
of  the  worst  forms  of  social  pleasure. 
The  time  consumed  in  preparation  for 
a  ball,  the  waste  of  thought  upon  it, 
the  extravagance  of  dress,  the  late 
hours,  the  exhaustion  of  strength,  the 
exposure  of  health,  and  the  languor  of 
the  succeeding  day,  —  these  and  other 
evils,  connected  with  this  amusement, 
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are  strong  reasons  for  banishing  it  from 
{he  community.      But  dancing  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  proscribed.    On  the  con- 
tnuy,  balls   should   be  discouraged  for 
this  amone  other  reasons  that  dancing, 
instead  of   being    a    rare  pleasure    re- 
quiring elaborate   preparation,  may  be- 
come  an    every-day    amusement,    and 
may  mix  with  our  common  intercourse. 
This  exercise  is  amonjg  the  most  health- 
ful. The  body  as  wellas  the  mind  feels 
its  gladdening    influence.     No  amuse- 
ment seems  more  to  have  a  foundation 
in  our  nature.     The  animation  of  youth 
overflows  spontaneously  in  harmonious 
movements.      The  tfue  idea  of  dancine 
entitles  it  to   favor.     Its  end  is,  to  real- 
ize perfect  grace   in  motion  ;  and  who 
does  not  know  that  a  sense  of  the  grace- 
ful is  one  of  the  higher  faculties  of  our 
nature  ?      It  is  to  be  desired  that  dan- 
dng  should  become  too  common  among 
OS  to  be   made   the    object  of  special 
preparation  as  in  the  ball :  that  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  when  confined 
by  unfavorable  weather,  should  recur  to 
it  for  exercise   and  exhilaration ;    that 
branches  of  the  same  family  should  en- 
liven in  this  way  their  occasional  meet- 
ings ;  that  it   should  fill  up  an  hour  in 
all  the   assemblages  for  relaxation  in 
which  the  young  firm  a  part.     It  is  to 
be  desirea   that    this    accomplishment 
should    be    extended   to    the    laboring 
classes  of    society,   not  only  as  an  in- 
nocent pleasure,    but    as    a   means  of 
improving    the     manners.      Why  shall 
not  gracefulness  be  spread  through  the 
whole  community  ?      From  the  French 
nation  we  learn   that  a  degree  of  grace 
and  refinement  of  manners  may  pervade 
all  classes.       The    philanthropist    and 
Christian   must  desire   to  break  down 
the  partition-walls  between  human  be- 
in^  in  different    conditions ;    and  one 
means  of   doing  this  is  to  remove  the 
conscious  awkwardness  which  confine- 
ment to  laborious  occupations  is  apt  to 
i;iduce.       An    accomplishment,    giving 
iree  an  J    graceful    movement,  though 
a  far  weaker  bond   than  intellectual  or 
moral  culture,  still    does  something  to 
^*ng  those  who    partake  it  near  each 
other. 

I  approach  another  subject,  on  which 
*  greater  variety  of  opinion  exists  than 
?Dthe  last,  and  that  is  the  theatre.  In 
'^  present  state,  the  theatre  deserves 
>io encouragement.     It  \s  zn  ^ccumuh- 


tion  of  immoral  influences.  It  has  nour- 
ished intemperance  and  all  vice.  In 
saying  this,  I  do  not  say  that  the  amuse- 
ment is  radically,  essentiallv  evil.  I  can 
conceive  of  a  theatre  which  would  be 
the  noblest  of  all  amusements,  and  would 
take  a  high  rank  among  the  means  of 
refining  the  taste  and  elevating  the  char- 
acter of  a  people.  The  deep  woes,  the 
mighty  and  terrible  passions,  and  the 
sublime  emotions  of  genuine  tragedy, 
are  fitted  to  thrill  us  with  human  sym- 
pathies, with  profound  interest  in  our  nat- 
ure, with  a  consciousness  of  what  man 
can  do  and  dare  and  suffer,  with  an  awed 
feeling  of  the  fearful  mysteries  of  life. 
The  soul  of  the  spectator  is  stirred  from 
its  depths  ;  and  the  lethargy  in  which 
so  many  Jive  is  roused,  at  least  fbr  a 
time,  to  some  intenseness  of  thought 
and  sensibility.  The  drama  answers  a 
high  purpose  when  it  places  us  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  solemn  and  strik- 
ing events  of  human  history,  and  lays 
bare  to  us  the  human  heart  in  its  most 
powerful,  appalling,  glorious  workings. 
But  how  little  does  the  theatre  accom- 
plish its  end  !  How  often  is  it  disgraced 
by  monstrous  distortions  of  human  nat- 
ure, and  still  more  disgraced  by  profane- 
ness,  coarseness,  inaelicacy,  low  wit, 
such  as  no  woman,  worthy  of  the  name, 
can  hear  without  a  blush,  and  no  man 
can  take  pleasure  in  without  self-degra- 
dation I  I  s  it  possible  that  a  Christian  and 
a  refined  people  can  resort  to  theatres 
where  exhibitions  of  dancing  are  given 
fit  only  for  brothels,  and  where  the  most 
licentious  class  in  the  community  throng 
unconcealed  to  tempt  and  destroy? 
That  the  theatre  should  be  suffered  to 
exist  in  its  present  degradation  is  a  re- 
proach to  the  communitv.  Were  it  to 
tall,  a  better  drama  migfjt  spring  up  in 
its  place.  In  the  mean  time,  is  there 
not  an  amusement,  having  an  affinity 
with  the  drama,  which  might  be  usefully 
introduced  among  us  ?  1  mean  recita- 
tion. A  work  of  genius,  recited  by  a 
man  of  fine  taste,  enthusiasm,  and 
powers  of  elocution,  is  a  very  pure  and 
high  gratification.  Were  this  art  culti- 
vated and  encouraged,  great  numbers, 
now  insensible  to  the  most  beautiful 
compositions,  might  be  waked  up  to  their 
excellence  and  power.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  of  a  more  effectual  way  of  spread- 
ing a  refined  taste  through  a  commvxiut^ . 
The  drama,   undoubtedly,  appea\s  mox^ 
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strongly  to  the  passions  than  recitation ; 
but  the  latter  brings  out  the  meaning  of 
the  author  more.  Shakspeare,  wonnily 
recited,  would  be  better  understood  than 
on  the  stage.  Then,  in  recitation,  we 
escape  the  weariness  of  listening  to  poor 
performers,  who.  after  all,  fill  up  most 
of  the  time  at  the  theatre.  Recitation, 
aufiiciently  varied,  so  as  to  include  pieces 
of  chaste  wit,  as  well  as  of  pathos,  beauty, 
and  sublimity,  is  adapted  to  our  present 
intellectual  progress  as  much  as  the 
drama  falls  below  it.  Should  this  exhi- 
bition be  introduced  among  us  success- 
fully, the  result  would  be  that  the  power 
of  recitation  would  be  extensively  called 
forth,  and  this  would  be  added  to  our 
social  and  domestic  pleasures. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  discourse  of  in- 
tellectual culture,  as  a  defence  against 
intemperance,  by  giving  force  and  eleva- 
'>  the  mind.     It  also  does  great 


good  a 


s  ground  should  be  spread  through 
the  community.  A  cultivated  mind  may 
be  said  to  have  infinite  stores  of  inno- 
cent gratification.  Every  thing  may  be 
made  interesting  to  it,  by  becoming  a 
subject  of  thought  or  inquiry.  Books, 
regarded  merely  as  a  gratification,  are 
worth  more  than  all  the  luxuries  on  earth. 
A  taste  for  literature  secures  cheerful 
occupation  for  the  unemployed  and  lan- 
guid hours  of  life  ;  and  how  many  per- 
sons, in  these  hours,  for  want  of  in- 
nocent resources,  are  now  impelled  to 
coarse  and  brutal  pleasures !  How  many 
young  men  can  be  found  in  this  city 
who,  unaccustomed  to  find  a  companion 
in  a  book,  and  strangers  to  intellectual 
activity,  are  almost  driven,  in  the  long, 
dull  evenings  of  winter,  to  haunts  of  in- 
temperance and  depraving  society  !  It 
is  one  of  the  good  signs  of  the  times 
that  lectures  on  literature  and  science 
are  taking  their  place  among  our  public 

theatres.  This  is  one  of  the  first  fniits 
of  our  present  intellectual  culture.  What 
a  harvest  may  we  hope  for  from  its 
wider  diffusion ! 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  increasing  innocent 
gratifications  in  a  community.  Let  us 
become  a  more  cheerful  and  we  shall 
become  a  more  temperate  people.  To 
■—""'■■"'  ""r  susceptibility  of  ■"""■-'>"' 


plea 


sufferings  which  tempt  I 


many  ( 
evil  hal 


y  of  the 


kbits,  it 


would  be'  well  if  physical  as  well  as 
moral  education  were  to  receive  greater 
attention.  There  is  a  puny,  half -healthy, 
half-diseased  state  of  the  trady  too  com- 
mon among  us,  which,  by  producing 
melancholy  and  restlessness,  and  by 
weakening  the  energy  of  the  will,  is  a 
strong  incitement  to  the  use  of  hurtful 
stimulants.  Many  a  case  of  intemper- 
ance has  had  iLs  origin  in  bodily  infirm- 
ity. Physical  vigor  is  not  only  valuable 
for  its  own  sake,  but  it  favors  temper- 
ance, by  opening  the  mind  to  cheerful 
impressions,  ana  by  removing  those  in- 
describable feelings  of  sinking,  disquiet, 
depression,  which  experience  alone  can 
enable  you  to  understand.  I  have 
pleaded  tor  mental  culture ;  but  nothing 
IS  gained  by  sacrificing  the  body  to  the 
mind.  Let  not  intellectual  education  be 
sought  at  the  expense  of  health.  Let 
not  our  children  in  their  early  years  be 
instructed,  as  is  too  common,  m  close, 
unventilated  rooms,  where  they  breathe 
for  hours  a  tainted  air.  Our  whole 
nature  must  be  cared  for.  We  must  be- 
come a  more  cheerful,  animated  people  ; 
and  for  this  end  we  must  propose,  in  our 
systems  of  education,  the  invigoration 
of  both  body  and  mind. 

I  am  aware  that  the  views  now  ex- 
pressed may  not  find  unmixed  favor  with 
all  the  friends  of  temperance.  To  some, 
perhaps  to  many,  religion  and  amuse- 
ment seem  mutually  hostile,  and  he  who 
pleads  for  the  one  may  fall  under  sus- 
picion of  unfaithfulness  to  the  other. 
But  to  fight  against  our  nature  is  not  to 
serve  the  cause  of  piety  or  sound  morals. 
God,  who  gave  us  our  nature,  who  has 
constituted  body  and  mind  incapable  of 
continued  effort,  who  has  implanted  a 
strong  desire  for  recreation  after  labor, 
who  has  made  us  for  smiles  much  more 
than  for  tears,  who  has  made  laughter 
the  most  contagious  of  all  sounds,  whose 
Son  hallowed  a  marriage  feast  by  his 
presence  and  sympathy,  who  has  sent 
the  child  fresh  from  his  creating  hand 
to  develop  its  nature  by  active  sports, 
and  who  has  endowed  both  young  and 
old  with  a  keen  susceptibility  of  enjoy- 
ment from  wit  and  humor,  — He,  wlio 
lias  thus  formed  us,  cannot  have  intended 
us  for  a  dull,  monotonous  life,  and  can- 
not frown  on  pleasures  which  solace  our 
fatigue  and  refresh  our  spirits  for  coming 
toils.  It  is  not  onlv  possible  to  recon- 
'in  duty,  but'to  make 
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it  the  means  of  more  animated  exertion, 
more  faithful  attachments,  more  grateful 
piety.    True  religion  is  at  once  author- 
itative and  be  nign.    1 1  calls  us  to  suffer,  to 
die,  rather  than  to  swerve  a  hair's  breadth 
from  what    God    enjoins  as  right  and 
good ;  but  it  teaches  us  that  it  is  right 
and  good,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to 
unite  relaxation  with  toil,  to  accept  God's 
gifts  with  cheerfulness,  and  to  lighten 
the  heart,  in  the  intervals  of  exertion, 
by  social  pleasures.     A  religion,  giving 
dark  views  of  God,  and  infusing  super- 
stitious fear  of  innocent  enjoyment,  in- 
stead of   aiding  sober  habits,  will,  b^ 
making  men  abject  and  sad,  impair  their 
moral  force,  and  prepare  them  for  in- 
temperance as  a  refuge  from  depression 
or  oespair. 

Two  other  means  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned for  removing  the  temptations  to 
intemperance,  and  these  are  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  use  and  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits 
in  the  conununity. 

First,  we  should  discourage  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  in  the  community.  It  is 
very  plain  —  too  plain  to  be  insisted  on 
—that  to  remove  what  intoxicates  is  to 
remove  intoxication.  In  proportion  as 
ardent  spirits  are  banished  from  our 
houses,  our  tables,  our  hospitalities  ;  in 
proportion  as  those  who  have  influence 
and  authority  in  the  community  abstain 
themselves,  and  lead  their  dependants 
to  abstain,  from  their  use ;  in  that  pro- 
portion the  occasions  of  excess  must  be 
diminished,  the  temptations  to  it  must 
disappear.  It  is  objected,  I  know,  that, 
if  we  begin  to  give  up  what  others  will 
abuse,  we  must  give  up  every  thing,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  which  men  will 
not  abuse.  I  grant  that  it  is  not  eas^  to 
define  the  limits  at  which  concessions 
are  to  stop.  Were  we  called  on  to  re- 
linquish an  important  comfort  of  life,  be- 
cause others  were  perverting  it  into  an 
instrument  of  crime  and  woe,  we  should 
be  bound  to  pause  and  deliberate  before 
we  act.  But  no  such  plea  can  be  set  up 
in  the  case  before  us.  Ardent  spirits 
ve  not  an  important  comfort,  and  in  no 
.^gree  a  comfort.  Theygive  no  strength: 
*cy  contribute  nothing  to  health  ;  they 
^  be  abandoned  without  the  slightest 
^^  Tliey  aid  men  neither  to  bear  the 
^n  ncM-  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
^;  and  in  ssLving  this,  I  stop  short  of 
^  frtttfL     It  is  ^^^  enough  to  saj  that 
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they  never  do  good ;  they  generally 
injure.  In  their  moderate  use,  they  act, 
in  general,  unfavorably  on  body  and 
mind.  According  to  respectable  physi- 
cians, they  are  not  digested  like  food, 
but  circulate  unchanged  like  a  poison 
through  the  system.  Like  other  poisons, 
they  mav  occasionally  benefit  as  medi- 
cines ;  out  when  made  a  beverage  by 
the  healthy,  they  never  do  good ;  they 
generally  are  pernicious.  They  are  no 
more  intended  by  Providence  for  drink 
than  opium  is  designed  for  food.  Con- 
sider next,  that  ardent  spirits  are  not 
only  without  benefit  when  moderately 
used,  but  that  they  instigate  to  immoa- 
erate  use ;  that  they  beget  a  craving,  a 
feverish  thirst,  which  multitudes  want 
power  to  resist ;  that  in  some  classes  of 
society  great  numbers  become  their  vic- 
tims, are  bereft  by  them  of  reason,  are 
destroyed  in  body  and  soul,  destroyed 
here  and  hereafter;  that  families  are 
thus  made  desolate,  parents  hurried  to  a 
premature  grave,  and  children  trained 
up  to  crime  and  shame.  Consider  all 
this,  and  then  judge,  as  in  the  sight  of 
God,  whether  you  are  not  bound  to  use 
your  whole  influence  in  banishing  the 
use  of  spirits,  as  one  of  the  most  perni- 
cious habits,  from  the  community.  If 
you  were  to  see,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  beverage,  a  loathsome  and  mortal 
disease  breaking  out  occasionally  in  all 
ranks,  and  sweeping  away  crowds  in  the 
most  depressed  portion  of  society,  would 
you  not  lift  up  your  voices  against  it  ? 
And  is  not  an  evil  more  terrible  than  pes- 
tilence the  actual  frequent  result  of  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  ?  That  use  you 
are  bound  to  discourage  ;  and  how  ?  By 
abstaining  wholly  yourselves,  by  exclucf- 
ing  ardent  spirits  wholly  from  your  tables, 
by  giving  your  whole  weight  and  author- 
ity to  abstinence.  This  practical,  solemn 
testimony,  borne  by  the  good  and  re- 
spectable, cannot  but  spread  a  healthful 
public  sentiment  through  the  whole  com- 
munity. This  is  especially  our  duty  at 
the  present  moment,  when  a  great  com- 
bined effort  of  religious  and  philanthropic 
men  is  directed  against  this  evil,  and 
when  an  impression  has  been  made  on 
the  community  surpassing  the  most  san- 

fuine  hopes.  At  the  present  moment, 
e  who  uses  ardent  spirits,  or  introduces 
them  into  his  hospitalities,  virtually  ar- 
rays himself  against  the  cause  of  tem.- 
perancc  and  humanity.    He  nol  mti^V^ 
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:S  an  example  to  his  children  and  his 


_-  'gles  for  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  He  forsakes  the  standard  of 
social  reform,  and  throws  himself  into 
the  ranks  of  its  foes. 

After  these  remarks,  it  will  follow  that 
we  should  discoursse  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits.  What  ought  not  to  be  used  as 
a  beverage,  ought  not  to  be  sold  as  such. 
What  the  good  of  the  community  re- 
quires us  to  expel,  no  man  has  a  moral 
right  to  supply.  That  intemperance  is 
dreadfully  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
licensed  shops  for  Che  retailing  of  spir- 
its, we  all  know.  That  these  sTiould  be 
shut,  every  good  man  desires.  Law, 
however,  cannot  shut  them  except  in  a 
limited  extent,  or  only  in  a  few  favored 
parts  of  the  country.  Law  is  here  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  the  legislature 
can  do  little  unless  sustained  by  the 
public  voice.  To  form,  then,  an  enlight- 
ened and  vigorous  public  sentiment, 
which  will  demand  the  suppression  of 
these  licensed  nurseries  of  intemper- 
ance, is  a  dut}'  to  which  every  good  man 
is  bound,  and  a  service  in  which  each 
may  take  a  share.  And  not  only  should 
the  vending  of  spirits  in  these  impure 
haunts  be  discouraged  :  the  vending  of 
them  by  respectable  men  should  be  re- 


dealer,  from  whom  he  purchases  the  per- 
nicious draught ;  and  has  he  not  a  right 
so  to  do .'  Can  we  expect  that  he  should 
shrink  from  spreading  on  a  small  scale 
what  others  spread  iargelv  without  re- 
buke ?  Can  we  expect  his  conscience 
to  be  sensitive,  when  he  treads  in  the 
steps  of  men  of  reputation  ?  Of  the 
character  of  those  who  vend  spirits  I 
do  not  iud^e.  They  grew  up  in  the  be- 
lief of  the  mnocence  of  the  traffic,  and 
this  conviction  they  may  sincerely  retain. 
But  error,  though  sincere,  is  error  still. 
Right  and  wrong  do  not  depend  on  hu- 
man judgment  or  human  will.  Truth 
and  duty  may  be  hidden  for  ages :  but 
they  remain  unshaken  as  Cod's  throne  : 
and  when,  in  the  course  of  His  provi- 
dence, they  are  made  known  to  one  or  a 
few,  they  must  be  proclaimed,  whoever 
may  be  opposed.  Truth,  truth,  is  the 
hope  of  the  world.  Let  it  be  spoken  in 
kindness,  but  with  power. 


Some  of  the  means  of  withstanding 

intemperance    have    now   been   stated! 
Other  topics,  were  there  time.  1  should 
be  glad  to  offer  to  your  attention.     But 
I   must  pause.  —  1  will  only  add,  that 
every  lover  of  his   race   has  strong  en- 
couragement to  exert  himself  for  the 
prevention  of  intemperance.     The  strik- 
ing  success  of   societies   instituted  for 
this  end  should  give  animation  and  hope- 
But  even  had  these  associations   and 
these   efforts   failed.   I    should   not  de- 
spair.   From  the  very  lerriblencss  of  the 
evil,  we  may  derive  incitement  and  hope 
in  our  labors  for  its   suppression.      It 
cannot  be  that  God  has  created  moral 
beings  to  become  brutes,  or  placed  them 
in   circumstances   irresistibly  impelling 
them  to  this  utter  renunciation  of  the 
proper  good  of  their  nature.     There  are, 
there  must  be,  means  of  prevention  nr 
cure  for  this  deadliest  moral  disease. 
The  unhappiness  is,  that  too  many  of 
us,  who   call   ourselves   the   friends   of 
temperance,  have  not  virtue  and  love 
enough  to  use  powerfully  the  weapons 
of  the  spirit  for  the  succor  of  the  tempted 
and  fallen.     We  are  ourselves  too  sen- 
sual  to  rescue  others  from  sensuality. 
The  difference  between  us  and  the  in- 
temperate man  is  too  small  to  lit  us  for 
his  deliverance.      But  that    there   are 
means   of   withstanding   intemperance: 
chat  it  is   the  design  and  tendency  of 
Christianity  to   raise  up  men  fit    and 
worthy  to  wield  these  means  ;  and  that 
there  are  always  some  who  are  prepared 
to  lead  the  way  in  this  holy  work,  I  can- 
not doubt.     I  see.  indeed,  a  terrible  en- 
ergy in  human  appetites  and  passions. 
But   I  do  not  faint.     Truth  is   mightier    ' 
than  error;  virtue,  than  \nce  :  GotCthan    : 
the  evil  man.     In  contending  earnestly  . 
against  intemperance,  we  have  the  help    ■ 
and  friendship  of  Him  who  is  Almighty.    ■ 
We  have  allies  in  all  that  is  pure,  ra-   - 
tional.  divine  in  the  human  soul,  in  the  - 
progressive   intelligence  of   the   age,  in    ; 
whatever  elevates  public  sentiment,  in  re-  i 
ligion.  in  legislation,  in  philosophy,  in  the  ■, 
yearnings  of  the  parent,  in  the  prayers  ^ 
of    the   Christian,    in    the   teaching  (rf   . 
God's  house,  in  the  influences  of  God'i,- 
Spirit.     With  these  aUies,  friends,  help-   ; 
ers,  let  good  men  not  despair,  but  be  ^ 
strong  in  the  faith  that,  in  due  time,  .; 
they  shall  reap,  if  they  faint  not  ; 
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Notes. 

spoken  of  the  causes  of  intem- 
which  are  found  in  our  state  of 
I  should  wrong,  however,  the 
ity  to  svhich  1  belong  were  I  to 
;  impression  that  our  social  con- 
fers nothing  but  incitenients  lo 
It  presents  obstacles  as  well 
ds  facilities  to  it.  And  this 
>  be  understood,  as  an  encour- 

to  the  efforts  which,  aecordine 
receding  remarks,  we  are  bound 
for  its  suppression.  The  growth 
igence  among  us  is  a  powerful 
ist  to  intemperance.  In  propor- 
we  awaken  and.  invigorate  men's 
1,  we  help  them  to  rise  above  a 
ife  ;  we  take  them  out  of  the 
if  the  present  moment,  enlarge 
"esight.  give   them  the  means  of 

in  life,  open  to  them  sources  of 
t  pleasure,  and  prepare  them  to 
rt  in  respectable  society.  It  is 
at  intelligence  or  knowledge  is 

. ;  but  it  makes  our  self-love 
Lnd  more  reflecting,  gives  us  a 
jnderstanding  of  our  oivn  inter- 
iches  prudence  if  not  generosity. 
this  way,  is  a  powerful  guardian 
ruinous  excess-  We  have  an- 
Icfence  against  intemperance  in 
edom.  Freedom  nourishes  self- 
,  and.  by  removing  all  obstruc- 
1  exertion,  by  opening  to  men  the 
of  bettering  their  lot,  favors  an 
;d.  hopeful  industry,  thus  rc-scu- 
>eople  from  depression,  despond- 
nd  languor,  which  are  among  the 
-■mptations  to  brutalizing  excess, 
ieed  said  that  freedom  generates 
ns  of  licentiousness,  and.  conse- 
.  inteinperancc.  ISut  it  is.  I  be- 
well  established  f;icl  that  this 
i  decreased  since  our  struggle  for 
L.iencc.  The  habits  and  minners 
ist  generation  were  more  perilous 
er.ince  than  our  own.  Social  in- 
.e  w.is  more  deformed  by  excess. 
mature  life  visited  taverns,  and 
nar  could  not  meet  without  the 
»f'drowning  reason  in  wine.  It 
m  notion  that  we  arc  wholly 
for  our  present  reform  in 
jcular  to  temperance  socieiics, 
ve  done  great  good,  and  deserve 
ise  ;  but  the  influence  which  is 
'  r  us  on  preceded  them. 
'   effects,  not  causes.     An 


important  change  of  habits  had  com- 
menced before  tneir  institution,  and  this 
seems  to  me  an  important  view,  and  one 
of  the  chief  encouragements  to  joint 
and  individual  exertion  for  the  suppres- 
sion  of  this  vice.  Did  1  believe  that  onr 
present  social  condition  offered  nothing 
but  materials  to  intemperance,  that  it 
excluded  all  contrary  influences,  and 
that  our  whole  hope  for  stemming  this 
evil  rested  on  the  temperance  societies, 
I  should  be  templed  to  despond.  Such 
societies  can  avail  little,  except  when 
they  act  in  concuntnce  with  causes  in 
the  condition  of  society.  Such  causes 
exist,  and  one  great  use  of  temperance 
societies  is  to  bring  them  into  more  en- 
ergetic and      ■      ■ 


insisted   on   one   of    the 
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fluence  of  public  opinion.  To  bring 
this  to  bear  aeainst  intemperance  has 
been  regarded  by  not  a  few  as  the  chief 
method  of  subduing  the  evil.  Too  much, 
I  think,  is  hoped  from  it.  One  obvious 
remark  is,  that  the  classes  most  exposed 
to  intemperance  are  removed  very  much 
from  the  power  of  public  opinion.  But, 
passing  over  this.  1  think  we  generally 
look  to  this  influence  for  more  than  it 
can  accomplish.  We  lay  upon  it  a 
greater  weight  than  it  can  bear.  Public 
opinion  may  even  work  against  the 
cause  which  it  is  meant  to  support, 
when  made  a  substituie  for  individua! 
exertion.  A  man,  temperate  because  pub 
lie  opinion  exacts  it.  has  not  the  vlrtm 
of  temperance,  nor  a  stable  ground 
of  temperance  habits.  The  remark  is 
especially  applicable  to  these  times. 
Opinion,  in  former  days,  was  more  per- 
manent than  at  present.  There  were  few 
or  no  causes  in  operation  to  unsettle 
general  conviction.  Society  was  cast 
into  fixed  forms.  Asres  passed  away. 
and  .slight  changes  were  seen  in  man- 
ners and  in  modes  of  thinking.  Gut  the 
])resent  is  a  revolulinnar)'  age.  Society, 
breaking  from  its  old  moorings,  is  tossed 
on  a  restless  and  ei-er-stormy  ocean. 
Opinion  no  longer  affords  that  steady 
guidance  which  in  former  limes  supplied 
the  place  of  private  judgment  anil  indi- 
vidual principle.  There  is  no  truth 
which  sophi.stry  does  not  now  assail, 
no  falsehood  which  maj-  not  become  a 
parly  bond.  Tlie  great  work  lo  "«\\\c\\ 
religion  and  benevolence  are  now  ca.\\e4 
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■>  sweep  away  multitudes  by 
storm,  not  to  lay  on  men  the  lempo- 
lUry,  brittle  chains  of  opinion,  but  to  fix 
deep,  rational  conviction  in  individuals, 
to  awaken  the  reason  to  eternal  truth  and 
the  conscience  to  immutable  duty.  We 
are  apt  to  lalxir  to  secure  to  virtue  the 
power  of  fashion.  We  must  secure  to 
It  the  power  of  conviction.  It  is  the 
essence  of  fashion  to  change.  Nothing 
is  sure  but  truth.  No  other  foundation 
can  sustain  a  permanent  reform.  The 
temperance  which  tests  on  other  men's 
opinions  and  practice  is  not  %  man's 
own  virtue,  but  a  reflection  of  what 
exists  around  him.  It  lies  on  the  sur- 
face.    It  has  not  penetrated  the  soul. 

That  opinion  may  exert  a  great  and 
useful  influence  is  not  denied  ;  but  It 
must  be  enlightened  opinion,  appealing 
to  the  reason  and  the  conscience  of  the 
individual ;  not  to  passion,  interest,  or 
fear,  nor  proscribing  ail  who  differ.  We 
want  public  opinion  to  bear  on  temper- 
ance, but  to  act  rationally,  generously, 
not  passionately,  tyrannically,  and  with 
the  spirit  of  persecution.  Men  cannot 
be  driven  into  temperance.  Let  the 
temperate  become  a  party,  and  breathe 
the  violence  of  party,  and  they  will  raise 
up  a  party  as  violent  as  theirown.  The 
friends  of  truth  must  not  call  passion  to 
their  aid,  for  the  erroneous  and  vicious 
have  a  greater  stock  of  passion  than 
they,  and  can  wield  this  weapon  to  more 
effect.  It  is  not  by  numbers  or  a  louder 
cry  that  good  men  are  to  triumph  over 
the  bad.  Their  goodness,  their  con- 
sciousness of  truth  and  universal  love, 
must  be  manifested  io  clear,  strong, 
beoevolent  appeals  to  the  reason  and 


heart.    They  must  speak  in  the  tone  of 

the  friend  of  their  race.  This  will  do 
infinitely  more  than  the  clamor  of  hosts. 

It  seems  to  me  an  important  remark 
that  public  opinion  cannot  do  for  virtue 
what  it  does  for  vice.  It  is  the  essence 
of  virtue  to  look  above  opinion.  Vice  is 
consistent  with,  and  very  often  strength- 
ened by.  entire  subserviency  to  it.  It 
is  a  motive  to  be  cautiously  used,  be- 
cause the  mind,  which  passively  yields 
to  it,  will  find  it  a  debilitating  rather 
than  an  invigorating  influence.  The 
moral  independence  which  can  with- 
stand public  sentiment  is  men's  only 
safety.  Whenever  public  sentiment 
shall  be  enlightened  enough  to  pro- 
mote this  superiority  to  itself,  it  will 
be  a  noble  sprinc.  In  proportion  as  it 
wars  against  this  self-subsistence,  it 
subverts  the  only  foundation  of  sub- 
stantial, enduring  reform. 

It  is  sometimes  very  haiardous  to  at- 
tempt to  extirpate  a  common  vice  by 
making  it  disgraceful,  and  passing  on  it 
a  sentence  of  outlawry,  if,  indeed,  the 
vice  be  confined  to  the  poor  and  obscure, 
the  brand  of  infamy  may  easily  be  fixed 
on  it  ;  but  when  it  spreads  higher,  and 
is  taken  under  the  protection  of  fashion, 
it  can  not  only  party  the  weapon  of  dis- 
grace in  the  hand  of  its  adversaries,  but 
turn  this  ag^nst  them.  Fashion  is 
singularly  expert  in  the  use  of  ridicule. 
What  it  wants  in  reason  it  can  supply 
in  sneers  and  laughter.  Sometimes  it 
puts  on  indifference  as  a  coat  of  mail, 
ll  has  especially  the  art  of  attaching  the 
idea  of  vulgarity  to  a  good  cause  ;  and 
what  virtue  has  courage  to  encounter 
this  most  dreaded  form  of  opinion  ? 
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Ediled  bj  WUlum  C,  Woodbridgb    Ikalon.  %io.\ 

The  work,  of  which  we  have  placed 
the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is 
devoted  to  what  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most  important  interest 
of  families  and  of  the  state.  It  has, 
therefore,  no  ordinary  claims  to  pat- 
ronage,  especially  as  it  ts  the  only 
tmrk  of  the  kind  piibliahcd  in  the  coun- 


try. We  leani,  however,  that  the  sup- 
port now  given  it  not  only  falls  short  of 
Its  just  claims,  but  is  so  insufficient  that, 
unless  its  circulation  can  be  extended, 
it  must  be  abandoned.  We  are  not  only 
grieved  at  this,  but  somewhat  disap- 
pointed ;  for,  although  we  knew  the 
ruling  passion  in  the  community  for 
light  and  amusing  reading,  we  did  hope 
that  the  acknowledged  importance  of 
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ediication,   and     the  necessity  laid   on 
every  parent  to   watch  over  and  guide 
the  young,  would  overcome  the  repug- 
nance to  mental  labor,  and  would  com- 
municate  an   interest  to  details  which, 
separate  frona  their  end,  would  be  dry 
and  repulsive.      It  seems,  however,  that 
the  community  are  more  disposed  to  talk 
of  education   in   general  than  to  enter 
patiently  and  minutely  into  its  principles 
and  methods,  —  more  disposed  to  laud 
it  than  to  labor  for  it ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count we  feel    ourselves  bound  to  say 
something,  however  briefly  and  rapidly, 
of  the  obligation  of  regarding  it  as  the 
paramount  object  of  society,  and  of  giv- 
ing encouragement  to  those  who  make  it 
their  task,  or  who  devote  themselves  to 
its  promotion.     We  know  that  we  are 
repeating  a  thrice-told  tale,  are  inviting 
attention  to  principles  which  the  mul- 
titude   most    courteously  acknowledge, 
and  as  readily  forget.     But  all  ereat 
truths  are  apt  to  grow  trite ;  and  if  the 
moral  teacher  should    fail    to  enforce 
them,  because  they  are  worn  by  repeti- 
tion, religious  and  moral  teaching  would 
well  nigh  cease. 

One  excellence  of  the  periodical  work 
before  us  is,  that  it  is  pledged  to  no  par- 
ticular system  of  education,  but  starts 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
defects  of  all  systems  and  with  the  dis- 
position to  receive  new  lights,  come 
from  what  quarter  they  may.  It  is  no 
partisan.  It  is  the  instrument  of  no 
sect  It  is  designed  to  improve  our 
nnxies  of  training  the  young ;  to  give 
more  generous  views  01  the  objects  of 
education  and  of  the  discipline  by  which 
they  may  be  attained ;  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  existing  institutions,  and  to 
aid  in  forming  new  ones  more  suited  to 
our  age  and  country  ;  to  unfold  and  dif- 
fuse those  great  universal  principles  in 
which  men  of  all  parties  may  be  expected 
to  ai^jree  and  to  p>oint  out  the  applica- 
tion of  them  in  our  families  and  schools. 
Its  pages  are  open  to  original  sugges- 
tions to  discoveries,  to  the  zealous  re- 
former, and  even  to  the  too  sanguine 
innovator.  Its  aim  is  to  be  a  medium 
of  communication  for  all  who  think  on 
the  subject  of  education,  to  furnish  new 
facts  to  the  philosopher,  and  to  make 
known  the  results  01  successful  experi- 
nJents.  Its  liberality  gives  it  one  strong 
claim  to  support. 
Perhaps,  ii  it  were  more  confined  in 


its  views,  if  it  were  designed  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  party  or  sect,  it  would 
be  better  sustained.  Were  it  to  pro- 
scribe one  class,  and  to  pander  to  the 
bad  passions  of  another,  it  would  not 
perhaps  be  obliged  to  sue  for  more  gen- 
erous patronage.  But  is  it  true  that  a 
work  on  education  cannot  find  readers 
without  assuming  the  badge  of  party? 
Cannot  the  greatness  of  its  object  se- 
cure attention  to  its  teachings  ?  In 
what  class  of  society  ought  it  not  to  find 
friends  ?  What  parent  has  not  a  deep 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  public 
and  private  education  ?  What  philan- 
thropist does  not  see  in  this  the  chief 
preparation  of  a  people  for  his  schemes 
of  usefulness  ?  What  patriot  does  not 
see  in  this  the  main  security  of  free  in- 
stitutions ?  This  cause  is  commended 
alike  to  our  private  and  public  affections ; 
and  must  the  only  periodical  devoted  to 
it  die  through  neglect  ? 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  some 
who  take  an  attitude  of  defence  when 
pressed  with  earnest  applications  on  the 
subject  of  education.  They  think  its 
importance  overrated.  They  say  that 
circumstances  chiefly  determine  the 
young  mind,  that  the  influence  of  par- 
ents and  teachers  is  very  narrow,  and 
that  they  sometimes  dwarf  and  distort, 
instead  of  improving  the  child,  by  tak- 
ing the  work  out  of  the  hand  of  nature. 
These  remarks  are  not  wholly  unfound- 
ed. The  power  of  parents  is  often  ex- 
aggerated. To  strengthen  their  sense 
of  responsibility,  they  are  often  taught 
that  they  are  competent  to  effects  which 
are  not  within  their  reach,  and  are  often 
discouraged  by  the  greatness  of  the  task 
to  which  they  are  summoned.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  exaggeration.  It  is  true, 
and  the  trutn  need  not  be  disguised,  that 
parents  cannot  operate  at  pleasure  on 
the  minds  and  characters  of  the  young. 
Their  influence  is  limited  by  their  own 
ignorance  and  imperfection,  by  the 
strength  and  freedom  of  the  will  of  the 
child,  and  by  its  connection,  from  its 
breath,  with  other  objects  and  beings. 
Parents  are  not  the  only  educators  of 
their  offspring,  but  must  divide  the  work 
with  other  and  numerous  agents.  And 
in  this  we  rejoice  ;  for,  were  the  young 
confined  to  domestic  influences,  each 
generation  would  be  a  copy  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  progress. of  soc\ety  vjow\^ 
cease.     The  child  is  not  put.  "mlo  l\ve 
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hands  of  parents  alone.  It  is  not  bom 
to  heai*  but  a  few  voices.  It  is  brought 
at  birth  into  a  vast,  we  may  say  an  in- 
finite, school.  The  universe  is  charged 
with  the  office  of  its  education.  In- 
numerable voices  come  to  it  from  all 
that  it  meets,  sees,  feels.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  few  books  anxiously  selected 
for  it  by  parental  care.  Nature,  society, 
experience,  are  volumes  opened  every- 
where and  perpetually  before  its  eyes. 
It  takes  lessons  from  every  object  within 
the  sphere  of  its  senses  and  its  activity, 
from  the  sun  and  stars,  from  the  flowers 
of  spring  and  the  fruits  of  autumn,  from 
every  associate,  from  every  smiling  and 
frowning  countenance,  from  the  pur- 
suits, trades,  professions  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  it  moves,  from  its  plays, 
friendships,  and  dislikes,  from  the  vari- 
eties of  human  character,  and  from  the 
consequences  of  its  actions.  All  these, 
and  more  than  these,  are  appointed  to 
teach,  awaken,  develop  the  mind  of  the 
child.  It  is  plunged  amidst  friendly  and 
hostile  influences,  to  grow  by  co-operat- 
ing with  the  first,  and  by  resisting  the 
last.  The  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  placed  form,  indeed,  a  most  impor- 
tant school,  and  by  their  help  some  men 
have  risen  to  distinction  in  knowledge 
and  virtue,  with  little  aid  from  parents, 
teachers,  and  books. 

Still,  the  influence  of  parents  and 
teachers  is  great.  On  them  it  very 
much  depends  whether  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  the  child  shall 
operate  to  his  good.  They  must  help 
him  to  read,  interpret,  and  use  wisely 
the  great  volumes  of  nature,  society, 
and  experience.  They  must  fix  his 
volatile  glance,  arrest  his  precipitate 
judgment,  guide  his  observation,  teach 
nim  to  link  together  cause  and  effect 
in  the  outward  world,  and  turn  his 
thoughts  inward  on  his  own  more  mys- 
terious nature.  The  young,  left  to  the 
education  of  circumstances,  —  left  with- 
out teaching,  guidance,  restraint,  —  will, 
in  all  probability,  grow  up  ignorant, 
torpid  in  intellect,  strangers  to  their 
own  powers,  and  slaves  to  their  pas- 
sions. The  fact  that  some  children, 
without  aid  from  parents  or  schools, 
have  struggled  into  eminence,  no  more 
proves  such  aid  to  be  useless  than  the 
fact  that  some  have  grown  strong  under 
phys]c2L\  exposures  which  would  destroy 
the  majority  of  the  race,  would  prove 


the  worthlessness  of  the  ordinary  pre- 
cautions which  are  taken  for  tne  se- 
curity of  health. 

We  have  spoken  of  parents  as  pos- 
sessing, and  as  bound  to  exert,  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  young.  But 
they  cannot  do  the  whole  work  of  edu- 
cation. Their  daily  occupation,  the 
necessity  of  labors  for  the  support  of 
their  families,  household  cares,  the 
duty  of  watching  over  the  health  of 
their  children,  and  other  social  rela- 
tions, render  it  almost  impossible  for 
parents  to  qualify  themselves  for  much 
of  the  teacning  which  the  young  re- 
quire, and  often  deny  them  time  and 
opportunity  for  giving  instruction  to 
which  they  are  competent.  Hence  the 
need  of  a  class  of  persons  who  shall 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
work  of  education.  In  all  societies, 
ancient  and  modem,  this  want  has  been 
felt ;  the  profession  of  teachers  has 
been  known ;  and  to  secure  the  best 
helps  of  this  kind  to  children  is  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  parents,  for  on  these 
the  progress  of  their  children  very  much 
depends. 

One  of  the  discouraging  views  of 
society  at  the  present  moment  is,  that 
whilst  much  is  said  of  education,  hardly 
any  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing to  it  the  best  minds  in  the  com- 
munity, and  of  securing  them  at  any 
price.  A  juster  estimate  of  this  office 
begins  to  be  made  in  our  great  cities ; 
but,  generally,  it  seems  to  be  thought 
that  anybody  may  become  a  teacher. 
The  most  moderate  ability  is  thought 
to  be  competent  to  the  most  important 
profession  in  society.  Strange,  too,  as 
it  may  seem,  on  this  point  parents  in- 
cline to  be  economical.  They  who 
squander  thousands  on  dress,  furniture, 
amusements,  think  it  hard  to  pay  com- 
paratively small  sums  to  the  instructor  ; 
and  through  this  mi  nous  economy,  and 
this  ignorance  of  the  dignity  of  a  teach- 
er's vocation,  they  rob  their  children  of 
aid  for  which  the  treasures  of  worlds 
can  afford  no  compensation. 

There  is  no  office  higher  than  that 
of  a  teacher  of  youth,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing on  earth  so  precious  as  the  mind, 
soul,  character  of  the  child.  No  office 
should  be  regarded  with  greater  re- 
spect. The  first  minds  in  the  com- 
munity should  be  encouraged  to  assume 
it.     Parents  should  do  all  but  impover- 
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ish  themselves    to   induce  such  to  be- 
come the  guardians  and  guides  of  their 
children.     To   this  good,  all  their  show 
and  luxury  should  be  sacrificed.     Here 
they  should    be      lavish,    whilst    they 
stnuten  themselves  in  every  thing  else. 
They  should  mrear  the  cheapest  ctothes, 
live  on  the  plainest  food,  if  they  can  in 
QO  other  way    secure  to  their  families 
the  best  instruction.     They  should  have 
no  anxiety  to   accumulate  property  for 
their  children,  provided  they  can  place 
them  under  influences  which  will  awaken 
their  faculties,  inspire  them  with  pure 
and  hieh  principles,  and  fit  them  to  bear 
a  mamy,  useful,  and  honorable  part  in 
the  worid.       No   language  can  express 
the  cruelty   or   folly  of   that  economy 
which,  to  leave    a  fortune  to  a  chilci, 
starves  his  intellect,    impoverishes   his 
heart.     There    should  be  no  economy 
in  education.     Money  should  never  be 
weighed  against  the  soul  of  a  child.     It 
should  be  poured  out  like  water  for  the 
child's  intellectual  and  moral  life. 

Parents  should  seek  an  educator  for 
the  young  of  their  families  who  will 
become  to  them  a  heartj  and  efficient 
friend,  counsellor,  coadjutor,  in  their 
work.  If  their  circumstances  will  allow 
it.  they  should  so  limit  the  school  that 
the  instructor  may  know  intimately  ev- 
ery child,  may  become  the  friend  of 
each,  and  may  converse  frequently  with 
them  in  regard  to  each.  He  should  be 
worthy  of  their  confidence,  should  find 
their  doors  always  open,  should  be 
aiione  their  most  welcome  guests,  and 
should  study  with  them  the  discipline 
which  the  peculiarities  of  each  pupil 
may  require.  He  should  give  the  par- 
ents warning  of  the  least  obliquity  of 
mind  which  he  discovers  at  school, 
should  receive  in  return  their  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  injudiciousness  of  his 
own  methods  in  regard  to  one  or 
another  child,  and  should  concert  with 
them  the  means  of  arrestingj  every  evil 
a  its  fiist  manifestatioxi.  Such  is  the 
teacher  we  need,  and  his  value  cannot 
be  paid  in  gold.  A  man  of  distinguished 
ability  and  virtue,  whose  mind  should 
be  concentrated  in  the  work  of  training 
as  many  children  as  he  can  thoroughly 
^rstand  and  guide,  would  shed  a 
light  on  the  path  of  parents  for  which 
^  often  si£^h,  and  would  give  an  im- 
pulse to  the  young  little  comprehended 
«Ddef  oax  present  modes  of  teaching,  j 


No  profession  should  receive  so  liberal 
remuneration.  We  need  not  say  how 
far  the  community  fall  short  of  this 
estimate  of  the  teacher's  office.  Very 
many  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
seldom  or  never  see  the  instructor  who 
is  operating  daily  and  deeply  on  their 
minds  and  characters.  With  a  blind 
confidence,  perhaps  they  do  not  ask  how 
that  work  is  advancing  on  which  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  family  depend. 
Perhaps  they  put  the  children  under  the 
daily  control  of  one  with  whom  they  do 
not  care  to  associate.  Perhaps,  were 
they  told  what  they  ought  to  pay  for 
teaching,  they  woula  stare  as  if  a  proj- 
ect for  robbmg  them  were  on  foot,  or 
would  suspect  the  sanity  of  the  friend 
who  should  counsel  them  to  throw  away 
so  much  money  in  purchasing  that 
cheapest  of  all  articles,  that  drue  in  every 
market,  instruction  for  their  children. 

We  know  not  how  society  can  be 
aided  more  than  by  the  formation  of  a 
body  of  wise  anci  efficient  educators. 
We  know  not  any  class  which  would 
contribute  so  much  to  the  stability  of 
the  state,  and  to  domestic  happiness. 
Much  as  we  respect  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel,  we  believe  that  it  must 
yield  in  importance  to  the  office  of  train- 
mg  the  young.  In  truth,  the  ministry 
now  accomplishes  little  for  want  of 
that  early  intellectual  and  moral  dis- 
cipline by  which  alone  a  community 
can  be  prepared  to  distinguish  truth 
from  falsehood,  to  comprehend  the  in- 
structions of  the  pulpit,  to  receive 
higher  and  broader  views  of  duty,  and 
to  apply  general  principles  to  the  diver- 
sified aetails  of  life.  A  body  of  cul- 
tivated men.  devoted,  with  their  whole 
hearts,  to  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  the  most  effectual  training 
of  the  young,  would  work  a  fundamen- 
tal revolution  in  society.  They  would 
leaven  the  community  with  just  princi- 
ples. Their  influence  would  penetrate 
our  families.  Our  domesdc  discipline 
would  no  longer  be  left  to  accident  and 
impulse.  What  parent  has  not  felt  the 
need  of  this  aid,  has  not  often  been 
depressed,  heart-sick,  under  the  con- 
sciousness of  ignorance  in  the  great 
work  of  swaying  the  youthful  mind! 

We  have  spoken  of  the  oflice  of  the 
education  of  human  beings  as  the  no- 
blest on  earth,  and  have  spoketv  dcWb- 
erately.    It  is  more  impcrlant  l\vaii  lYvaA 
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of  the  statesman. 

ences  round  ou  , 
ines ;  but  how  much  more  are  we  in- 
debted to  him  who  calls  forth  the  powers 
and  affections  of  those  for  whom  our 
property  is  earned,  and  our  dwellings  are 
reared,  and  who  renders  our  children 
objects  of  increasing  love  and  respect ! 
We  go  farther.  We  maintain  that  higher 
ability  is  required  for  the  office  of  an 
educator  of  the  younz  than  for  that  of  a 
statesman.  The  highest  ability  is  that 
which  penetrates  farthest  into  human 
nature,  comprehends  the  mind  in  all  its 
capacities,  traces  out  the  laws  of  thought 
and  moral  action,  understands  the  per- 
fection of  human  nature  and  how  it  may 
be  approached,  understands  the  springs, 
motives,  applications,  by  which  the  child 
is  to  be  roused  to  the  most  vigorous  and 
harmonious  action  of  all  its  faculties,  un- 
derstands its  perils,  and  knows  how  to 
Uend  and  modify  the  influences  which 
outward  circumstances  exert  on  the 
youthful  mind.  The  speculations  of 
Statesmen  are  shallow  compared  with 
these.  It  is  the  chief  function  of  the 
statesman  to  watch  over  the  outward 
interests  of  a  people,  — that  of  the  edu- 
cator to  quicken  its  soul.  The  statesman 
must  study  and  manage  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  community ;  the  ed- 
ucator must  study  the  essential,  the 
deepest,  the  loftiest  principles  of  hu- 
man nature.  The  statesman  works  with 
e  ends :  the 


educator  is 

0  work  by  the 
n  that  delicate 

most  refined 

Influences  o 

ethereal  es- 

sence,  the  ir 

timortal  soul. 

Nothing 

s  more  commo 

n  than  mis- 

takes  as  to  the  comparative  importance 
of  the  different  vocadons  of  life.  Noisy, 
showy  agency,  which  is  spread  over  a 
great  surface,  and  therefore  seldom  pen- 
etrates beneath  the  surface,  is  called 
glory.  Multitudes  are  blinded  by  official 
dignity,  and  stand  wondering  at  a  pygmy, 
because  he  happens  to  be  perched  on 
some  eminence  in  church  or  state.  So 
the  decl^mer,  who  can  electrify  a  crowd 
by  passionate  appeals,  or  splendid  im- 
ages, which  give  no  clear  perceptions  to 
the  intellect,  which  develop  no  general 
truth,  which  b''eatheno  firm,  disinterested 
purpose,  passes  for  a  great  man.  How 
few  reflect,  that  the  greater  man  is  he 
who,  without  noise  or  show,  is  wisely 
fixing  in  a  few  minds  broad,  pregnant, 
generous  priociples  of  judgment  and  ac- 


tion, and  giving  an  impulse  which  wiU 
carry  them  on  for  ever !  Jesus,  with  that 
divine  wisdom  which  separates  him  from 
all  other  teachers,  declared  that  the  first 
requisite  for  becoming  "great  in  bis 
kingdom,"  which  was  another  phrase 
for  exerting  a  great  moral  influence, 
was  humility;  by  which  he  meant  a 
spirit  opposed  to  that  passion  for  con- 
spicuous station  with  which  he  saw  his 
disciples  inflamed, — a  spirit  of  deep, 
unpretending  philanthropy,  manifested 
in  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  the  mind, 
and  in  condescension  to  any  ellorts  by 
which  the  ignorant  and  tempted  might 
be  brought  to  truth  and  virtue.  Ac- 
cording to  these  views,  we  think  it  a 
greater  work  to  educate  a  child,  in  the 
true  and  large  sense  of  that  phrase,  than 
to  rule  a  state. 

Perhaps  the  direction  which  benevo- 
lence is  taking  at  the  present  day  has 
some  influence  in  turning  from  the  office 
of  education  the  high  honor  which  is  its 
due.  Benevolence  is  now  directing  it- 
self very  much  to  public  objects,  to  the 
alleviadon  of  misery  on  a  grand  scale,  to 
the  conversion  of  whole  nations,  to  the 
instruction  of  large  bodies,  and  in  this 
form  it  draws  the  chief  notice  and  ad- 
miration of  multitudes.  Now  we  are  far 
from  wishing  to  confine  this  action  of 
charity.  We  respect  it,  and  recognize 
in  it  one  of  the  distinctive  fruits  of 
Christianity.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  purest  benevolence  is 
Uiat  which  acts  on  individuals,  and  is 
manifested  in  our  particular  social  do- 
mestic relations.  It  requires  no  great 
improvement  in  charity  to  sympathize 
with  the  degradation  and  misery  into 
which  the  millions  of  India  are  sunk  by 
the  worship  of  Juggernaut,  and  other 
superstitions.  It  is  a  higher  action  of 
the  intellect  and  heait  to  study  and  un- 
derstand thoroughly  the  character  of  an 
individual  who  is  near  us,  to  enter  into 
his  mind,  to  trace  his  defects  and  suffer- 
ings to  their  true  spring,  to  bear  quietly 
and  gently  with  his  frowardness  and  re- 
Lapses,  and  to  apply  to  him  patiently  and 
encouragingly  the  means  oi  intellectual 
and  moral  elevation.  It  is  not  the  high- 
est attainment  to  be  benevolent  to  those 
who  are  thousands  of  miles  from  us, 
whose  miseries  make  striking  pictures 
for  the  imagination,  who  never  cross  our 
paths,  never  interfere  with  our  interests, 
never  try  us  by  their  waywardness,  never 
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shock  us  by  their  coarse  manners,  and 
whom  we   axe    to    assist  by  an  act  of 
bounty  which     sends    a  missionary  to 
thdr  aid.     The  truest  mode  of  enlarging 
our  benevolence   is  not  to  quicken  our 
sensibility  tow^ards  great  masses  or  wide- 
spread evils,   but   to  approach,  compre- 
hend, sympathize  with,  and  act  upon,  a 
condnually  increasing  number  of  individ- 
uals.   It  IS   the  g^lory  of  God  to  know, 
love,  and  act  on  every  individual  in  his  in- 
finite creation.     Let  us,  if  we  can,  do  good 
hrand  wide.      L^t  us  send  light  and  joy, 
if  we  can  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.   The 
charity  which  is  now  active  for  distant 
objects  is  noble.      We  only  wish  to  sav 
that  it  ranks  behind  the  obscurer  phi- 
lanthropy which,    while  it  sympathizes 
with  the   race,   enters  deeplv  into  the 
minds,  wants,  interests  of  the  individ- 
nab  within  its  reach,  and  devotes  itself 
patiently  and  wisely  to  the  task  of  bring- 
ing them  to  a  higher  standard  of  intel- 
lectoal  and  moral  worth. 

We  would  suggest  it  to  those  who  are 
anxious  to  do  good  on  a  grand  and  im- 
posing scale,  that  they  should  be  the 
list  to  cast  into  the  shade  the  labors  of 
the  retired  teacher  of  the  young ;  be- 
cause education  is  the  germ  of  all  other 
improvements,  and  because  all  their 
schemes  for  the  progress  of  society 
must  fail  without  it.  How  often  have 
the  efforts  of  the  philanthropist  been 
foiled  by  the  prejudices  and  brutal  ig- 
aorance  of  the  community  which  he  has 
hoped  to  serve,  by  their  incapacity  of 
onderstanding  him,  of  entering  into  and 
coK)perating  with  his  views !  He  has 
cast  his  seed  on  the  barren  sand, 
and  of  course  reaped  no  fruit  but  dis- 
appointment. Philanthropists  are  too 
apt  to  imagine  that  they  can  accomplish 
particular  reformations,  or  work  partic- 
ular changes  in  a  society,  although  no 
foundation  for  these  improvements  has 
been  laid  in  its  intellectual  and  moral 
culture.  They  expect  a  people  to  think 
^3d  act  wisely  in  special  cases,  although 
wnerally  wanting  in  intelligence,  sound 
jadijment,  and  tne  capacity  of  under- 
standing and  applying  the  principles  of 
fcason.  But  this  partial  improvement 
is  a  vain  hope.  The  physician  who 
^oald  spend  his  skill  on  a  diseased 
•joib  whilst  all  the  functions  were  de- 
'^^^ed,  and  the  principle  of  life  almost 
(xtingaishedy  "ijrinild  get  no  credit  for 
*ilL    To  do  l*en  permanent  good,  we  ' 


must  act  on  their  whole  nature,  and  es* 
pecially  must  aid,  foster,  and  guide  their 
highest  faculties  at  the  first  period  of 
their  development  If  left  in  early  life 
to  sink  into  intellectual  and  moral  torpor, 
—  if  suffered  to  grow  up  unconscious 
of  their  powers,  unused  to  steady  and 
wise  exertion  of  the  understanding,  and 
strangers  to  the  motives  which  ought  to 
Stir  and  guide  human  activity,  —  they 
will  be  poor  subjects  for  the  efforts  of 
the  philanthropist  Benevolence  is  short- 
sighted, indeed,  and  must  blame  itself 
for  failure,  if  it  do  not  see  in  education 
the  chief  interest  of  the  human  race. 

One  great  cause  of  the  low  estimation 
in  which  the  teacher  is  now  held  may 
be  found  in  narrow  views  of  education. 
The  multitude  think  that  to  educate  a 
child  is  to  crowd  into  its  mind  a  given 
amount  of  knowledge,  to  teach  the  mech- 
anism of  reading  and  writing,  to  load 
the  memory  with  words,  to  prepare  a 
boy  for  the  routine  of  a  trade.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  they  think  almost 
everybody  fit  to  teach.  The  true  end  of 
education,  as  we  have  again  and  again 
suggested,  is  to  unfold  and  direct  aright 
our  whole  nature.  Its  office  is  to  call 
forth  power  of  every  kind,  —  power  of 
thought,  affection,  will,  and  outward 
action  ;  power  to  observe,  to  reason,  to 
judge,  to  contrive  ;  power  to  adopt  good 
ends  firmly,  and  to  pursue  them  effi- 
ciently ;  power  to  govern  ourselves,  and 
to  influence  others ;  power  to  gain  and 
to  spread  happiness.  Reading  is  but 
an  instrument,  —  education  is  to  teach 
its  best  use.  The  intellect  was  created 
not  to  receive  passively  a  few  words, 
dates,  facts,  but  to  be  active  for  the 
acquisition  of  truth.  Accordingly,  edu- 
cation should  labor  to  inspire  a  profound 
love  of  truth,  and  to  teach  the  processes 
of  investigation.  A  sound  logic  —  by 
which  we  mean  the  science  or  art  which 
instructs  us  in  the  laws  of  reasoning 
and  evidence,  in  the  true  methods  of 
inquiry,  and  in  the  sources  of  false 
judgments  —  is  an  essential  part  of  a 
good  education.  And  yet  how  little  is 
done  to  teach  the  right  use  of  the  in- 
tellect in  the  common  modes  of  training 
either  rich  or  poor  !  As  a  general  rule, 
the  young  are  to  be  made,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, their  own  teachers,  the  discover- 
ers of  truth,  the  interpreters  of  nature, 
the  iTa,Tners  of  science.  They  are  toV^e 
helped  to  help  themselves.  They  s.VvoM\d 
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be  taught  to  observe  and  studv  the  world 
in  which  they  live,  to  trace  the  connec- 
tions of  events,  to  rise  from  particular 
iMA%  to  general  principles,  and  then  to 
apply  these  in  explaining  new  phenom- 
ena. Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  in- 
tellectual education  which,  as  far  as 
possible,  should  be  ^ven  to  all  human 
beings ;  and  with  this  moral  education 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  In  proponion 
as  the  diild  gains  knowledge,  he  should 
be  taught  how  to  use  it  well,  how  to 
turn  it  to  the  good  of  mankind.  He 
should  study  the  world  as  God's  world, 
and  as  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  to  form 
interesting  connections  with  his  fellow- 
creatures.  A  spirit  of  humanity  should 
be  breathed  into  him  from  all  his  studies. 
In  teaching  geography,  the  physical  and 
moral  condition,  the  wants,  advantages, 
_  ecu liari ties  of  di" 
[  the  relations  of  clj 
seas,  rivers,  mountains,  to  their  char- 
acters and  pursuits,  should  be  pointed 
out,  so  as  to  awaken  an  interest  in  man 
wherever  he  dwells.  History  should  be 
constantly  used  1o  exercise  the  moral 
judgment  of  the  young,  to  call  forth 
sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  to  expose  to  indigna- 
tion and  abhorrence  that  selfish  ambi- 
tion, that  passion  for  dominion,  which 
has  so  long  deluged  the  earth  wiih 
blood  and  woe.  And  not  only  should 
the  excitement  of  just  moral  feeling  be 
proposed  in  every  study.  The  science 
of  morals  shoula  form  an  important 
part  of  every  child's  instruction.  One 
branch  of  ethics  should  be  particularly 
insisted  on  by  the  government.  Every 
school,  established  by  law,  should  be 
specially  bound  to  teach  the  duties  of 
the  citizen  Co  the  state,  to  unfold  the 
principles  of  free  institutions,  and  to 
train  the  young  (o  an  enlightened  pa- 
triotism. From  these  brief  and  imper- 
fect views  of  the  nature  and  ends  of  a 
wise  education,  we  learn  the  dignity  of 
the  profession  to  which  it  is  intrusted, 
and  the  importance  of  securing  to  it  the 
best  minds  of  the  community. 

On  reviewing  these  hints  on  the  ex- 
tent of  education,  we  see  that  one  im- 
Krtant  topic  has  been  omitted.  We 
ve  said  that  it  is  the  ofSce  of  the 
teacher  to  call  into  vigorous  action  the 
mind  of  the  child.  He  must  do  more. 
He  must  strive  to  create  a  thirst,  an 
insatiable  cmving  tor  knowledge,  —  to 


give  animation  to  study  and  make  it 
a  pleasure,  and  thus  to  communicate  an 
impulse  which  will  endure  when  the  in- 
structions of  the  school  are  closed.  The 
mark  of  a  good  teacher  is,  not  only  that 
he  produces  eteat  effort  in  his  pupils, 
but  that  he  dismisses  them  from  his 
care  conscious  of  having  only  laid  the 
foundation  of  knowledge,  and  anxious 
and  resolved  to  improve  themselves. 
One  of  the  sure  signs  of  the  low  state 
of  instruction  among  us  is,  that  the 
young,  on  leaving  school,  feel  as  if  the 
work  of  intellectual  culture  were  done, 
and  give  up  steady,  vigorous  effort 
for  higher  truth  and  wider  knowledge. 
Our  daughters  at  sixteen  and  our  sons 
at  eighteen  or  twenty  have  JlnisAcd  their 
education.  The  true  use  of  a  school  is, 
Co  enable  and  dispose  the  pupil  to  learn 
through  life  ;  and  if  so,  who  does  not 
see  that  the  office  of  teacher  requires 
men  of  enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  and  of 
winning  manners,  —  in  other  words,  that 
it  requires  as  cultivated  men  as  can  be 
found  in  society.  H  to  drive  and  to 
drill  were  the  chief  duties  of  an  instruc- 
tor :  if  to  force  into  the  mind  an  amount 
of  lifeless  knowledge,  to  make  Che  child 
a  machine,  to  create  a  repugnance  to 
books,  to  mental  labor,  to  the  acquisi- 
tion .of  knowledge,  were  the  great  ob- 
jects of  the  school-room,  then  the  teach- 
er might  be  chosen  on  the  principles 
which  now  govern  (he  school -commit- 
tees in  no  small  part  of  our  country. 
Then  the  man  who  can  read,  write, 
cipher,  and  whip,  and  will  exercise  his 
gifts  at  the  lowest  price,  deserves  the 
precedence  which  he  now  too  often 
enjoys.  But  if  the  human  being  be 
something  more  than  a  block  or  a  brute  : 
if  he  have  powers  which  proclaim  him  a 
child  of  God.  and  which  were  given  for 
noble  action  and  perpetual  progress, 
then  a  better  order  of  things  should 
begin  among  us,  and  truly  enlightened 
men  should  be  summoned  to  the  work 
of  education. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  instruction,  we 
observe  that  there  is  another  duty  of 
teachers  which  requires  that  Chey  should 
be  taken  from  the  class  of  improved, 
wise,  virtuous  men.  They  are  to  gov- 
ern as  well  as  teach.  They  must  pre- 
serve order,  and  for  this  end  must  inflict 
punishment  in  some  of  its  forms.  We 
know  ihat  some  philanthropists  wish  to 
banish  all  punishment  from  the  scbocL 
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We  would  not   discourage  their  efforts 
and  hopes  ;   but    we  fear  that  the  time 
for  this  reform  is  not  yet  come,  and  that 
as  long  as  the  want  of  a  wise  discipline 
at  home  supplies   the   teacher  with  so 
many  lawless   subjects,  he  will  be  com- 
pelled to  use  other  restraints  than  kind- 
ness and  reason.      Punishment,  we  fear« 
cannot  be   dispensed  with ;  but  that  it 
oavhtto  be  administered  most  deliber- 
ately, righteously,   judiciously,  and  with 
a  wise  adaptation   to  the  character  of 
the  child,  we  all  feel  :  and  can  it  then 
be  safely  intrusted,  as  is  too  much  the 
case,  to  teachers  undisciplined  in  mind 
and  heart  ?       Corporal   punishment   at 
present  has   a  place   in  almost  all  our 
schools  for  boys,  and  perhaps  in  some 
for  girls.  It  may  be  necessary.  But  ought 
not  every  parent  to  have  some  security 
that  his  child   shall  not  receive  a  blow 
onless  inflicted  in  wisdom,  justice,  and 
kindness  ?     And  what  security  can  he 
have  for  this  but  in  the  improved  char- 
aacr   of    the    instructor }     We    have 
known  mournful    effects  of  injudicious 
corporal  punishment.     We  have  known 
a  blow  to    alienate    a  child    from   his 
father,  to  stir  up  bitter  hatred  towards 
,    lis  teacher,    and   to    indispose   him  to 
\    study  and    the    pursuit   of    knowledge. 
We  cannot  be  too  unwilling  to  place  our 
I    children   under  the    care  of  passionate 
I    teachers,  who,  havine  no  rule  over  their 
«>wn  spirits,  cannot  of  course  rule  others, 
wof  weak  and  unskilful  teachers,  who 
ire  obliged  to  supply   by  severity   the 
*ant  of  a  wise  firmness.     It  is  wonder- 
tii  how   thoughtlessly   parents    expose 
*Jieir  children  to   corporal  punishment. 
')arlaws  have  expunged  whipping  from 
tte  penal    code,    and   the  felon  is  ex- 
finpted  from  this  indignity.     But  how 
Qiny  boys  are  subjected  to  a  whipper 
ia  the  shape  of  a  schoolmaster,  whose 
»hole  mystery  of  discipline  lies  in  the 
ferule  I     The  discipline  of  a  school  is 
'rfvast  importance  in  its  moral  intluence. 
A  bf>y  oompelled  for  six  hours  each  day 
'Ji  see  the  countenance  and  hear  the 
'^oice  of  an  unfeeling,  petulant,  passion- 
i^e.  unjust  teacher,  is  placed  in  a  school 
^  vice.    He  is  all  the  time  learning  les- 
sons of  inhumanity,    hard-heartedness, 
^  injustice.      The    English  are   con- 
sidered by  the  rest  of  Europe  as  inclined 
to  cruelty.     Their  common  people  are 
*»d  to  be  wanting  in  mercy  to  the  infe- 
rior animals  and  to  be  ferocious  in  their 
Qain-cls  ;  and  their  planters  enjoy  the  j 


bad  pre-eminence  of  being  the  worst 
masters  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  worth 
consideration,  whether  these  vices,  if 
they  really  exist,  may  not  be  ascribed 
in  part  to  the  unrestrained,  barbarous 
use  of  whipping  in  their  schools.  Of 
one  thing  we  are  sure,  that  the  disci- 
pline of  a  school  has  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  character  of  a  child  ;  and 
that  a  just,  mild,  benevolent  teacher,  who 
procures  order  by  methods  which  the 
moral  sense  of  his  pupils  approves,  is 
perpetually  spreading  around  him  his 
own  virtues.  Should  not  our  teachers, 
then,  be  sought  from  the  class  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  excellent  men  ? 

Our  limits  allow  us  to  add  but  one 
more  remark  on  the  qualifications  of 
teachers.  It  is  important  that  they 
should  be  able  to  co-operate  with  par- 
ents in  awakening  the  religious  principle 
in  the  young.  We  would  not  of  course 
admit  into  schools  the  peculiarities  of 
the  denominations  which  divide  the 
Christian  world.  But  religion  in  its 
broadest  sense  should  be  taught.  It 
should  indirectly  mix  with  all  teaching. 
The  young  mmd  should  be  guided 
through  nature  and  human  history'  to 
the  Creator  and  Disposer  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and,  still  more,  the  practical  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  Christianity  should 
be  matters  of  direct  inculcation.  We 
know  no  office  requiring  greater  wisdom, 
and  none  but  the  wise  and  good  should 
be  invited  to  discharge  it. 

We  know  that  it  will  be  objected  to 
the  views  now  given,  that  few,  very  few, 
will  be  able  to  pay  for  such  teachers  as 
we  recommend.  We  believe,  however, 
that  there  is  a  large  class  who,  if  they 
had  the  will,  and  would  deny  themselves 
as  they  ought,  might  procure  excellent 
instructors  for  their  children  ;  and  as  for 
the  rest,  let  them  do  their  best,  let  them 
but  throw  their  hearts  into  this  cause 
and  improvements  will  be  effected  which 
have  not  been  anticipated,  perhaps  not 
conceived.  We  acknowledge,  however, 
that  our  remarks  have  been  intended 
chiefly  for  the  opulent.  Let  an  interest 
in  education  be  awakened  in  this  class, 
and  let  more  generous  means  for  its  ])ro- 
motion  be  employed,  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  teaching  of  all  classes  will  be 
advanced,  the  talent  of  the  country  will 
be  more  and  more  directed  to  l\\e  o^c^i 
of  instruction^  and  the  benefit  w\V\  sY^iead 
through  the  whole  commumty. 
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AiDcrkaon  the  Miod;  I ^ —  — 

itelivered  before  the  American  PhUoiophici]  Soci- 
My,  u  ihe  Univenily  in  Philadelphia,  Octobei  iS, 
iSjj.  B/C.J.  IngerwU-J 
We  shaJl  use  the  work  prefixed  to  this 
article  as  ministers  are  sometimes  said 
to  use  their  texts.  We  shall  make  it  a 
point  to  start  from,  —  not  the  subject  of 
our  remarks.  Our  purpose  is  to  treat 
of  the  importance  and  means  of  a  Na- 
tional Literature.  The  topic  seems  to 
us  a  great  one,  and  to  have  intimate 
connections  with  morals  and  religion,  as 
well  as  with  all  our  public  interests. 
Our  views  will  be  given  with  great  free- 
dom ;  and  if  they  serve  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  recommend  the  subject  to 
more  general  attention,  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal objects  will  be  accomplished. 

We  begin  with  stating  what  we  mean 
by  national  literature.  We  mean  the 
expression  of  a  nation's  mind  in  writing. 
We  mean  the  production  among  a  peo- 
ple of  important  works  in  philosophy, 
and  in  the  departments  of  imagination 
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of  new  truths  to  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge.  We  mean  the  thoughts  of 
profound  and  original  minds,  elaborated 
Dy  the  toil  of  comjxisition,  and  fixed  and 
made  immortal  in  books.  We  mean  the 
manifestation  of  a  nation's  intellect  in 
the  only  forms  by  which  it  can  multiply 
itself  at  home,  and  send  itself  abroaa. 
We  mean  that  a  nation  shall  take  a 
place,  by  iis  authors,  among  the  lights 
of  the  world.  It  will  be  seen  that  we 
include  under  literature  all  the  ^vritings 
of  superior  minds,  be  the  subjects  what 

.  they  may.  We  are  aware  that  the  term 
is  often  confined  to  compositions  which 
relate  to  human  nature  and  human  life  ; 
that  it  is  not  generally  extended  to  phys- 
ical science  ;  that  mind,  not  matter,  is 
regarded  as  its  main  subject  and  sphere. 
But  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind  are 
too  intimately  connected  to  admit  of 
exact  partition.  All  the  objects  of  hu- 
man   thought    flow    into    one    another, 

Motul  and  physical  truths  have  many 


bonds  and  analogies,  and,  whilst  the 
former  are  the  chosen  and  noblest 
themes  of  literature,  we  are  not  anxious 
to  divorce  them  from  the  latter,  or  to 
shut  them  up  in  a  separate  department. 
The  expression  of  superior  mind  in 
writing  we  regard,  then,  as  a  nation's 
literature.  We  regard  its  gifted  men, 
whether  devoted  to  the  exact  sciences, 
to  mental  and  ethical  philosophy,  to  hia- 
tor>-  and   legislation,   or  to  fiction   and 

Esetry,  as  forming  a  noble  intellectual 
rotherhood  ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  quickening  all  to  join  their  labors  for 
the  public  good  that  we  offer  the  pres- 
ent plea  in  behalf  of  a  national  literature. 
To  show  the  importance  which  we  at- 
tach to  the  subject,  we  begin  with  some 
remarks  on  what  we  deem  the  distinction 
which  a  nation   should  most   earnestly 
covet     We  believe  that  more  distinct 
apprehensions  on  this  point  are  needed, 
and  that,  for  want  of  them,  the  work  of 
improvement  is  carried  on  with  less  en- 
ergy, consistency,  and  wisdom,  than  may 
and  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
The  great  distinction  of  a  country,  then, 
is,  that  it  produces  superior  men.     Its 
natural  advantages  are  not  to  be  dis- 
dained.    Bui  they  are  of  secondary  im- 
portance.    No  matter  what  races  of  ani-    \ 
mals  a  country  breeds,  the  great  question 
is,  Does  it  breed  a  noble  race  of  men  ? 
No  matter  what  its  soil   may  be,  the    , 
great  question  is,  How  far  is  it  prolific    . 
of  moral  and  intellectual  power?     No    , 
matter  how  stern  its  climate  is,  if  it 
nourish  force  of   thought  and  virtuous     , 
purpose.     These  are  the  products  b^ 
which  a  country  is  to  be  tried,  and  insti-     ; 
tutions  have  value  only  by  the  impulse    ■ 
which  they  give  to  the  mind.     It  has     ■ 
sometimes  twen  said   that  the   noblest     ' 
men  grow  where  nothing  else  will  grow.    ;^ 
This  we  do  not  believe,  for  mind  is  not    1 
the   creature  of  climate  or  soil.     But    1 
were  it  true,  we  should  say  that  it  were    • 
better  to  live  among  rocks  and  sands     ' 
than  in  the  most  genial  and  productive 
region  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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he  ^eat  distinction  of  a  na- 
ch  \ire  have  insisted  has  been 
:ognized.  The  idea  of  form- 
rior  race  of  men  has  entered 
ch  ernes  of  policy.  Invention 
lave  been  expended  on  matter 
;  than  on  mind.  Lofty  piles 
reared  ;  the  earth  has  groaned 
midsand  palaces.  The  thought 
;  up  a  nobler  order  of  intellect 
cter  has  hardly  crossed  the 
jnturous  statesman.  We  beg 
nay  not  be  misapprehended! 
hese  remarks  to  correct  what 
I  disproportioned  attention  to 
ood,  and  not  at  all  to  condemn 
liture  of  ingenuity  and  strength 
ward  world.  Tnere  is  a  har- 
ween  all  our  great  interests, 
nward  and  outward  improve- 
id  by  establishing  among  them 
der,  all  will  be  secured.  We 
^sire  to  shut  up  man  in  his  own 
lature.  The  mind  was  made 
matter,  and  it  grows  by  ex- 
itself  in  material  forms.  We 
•o.  that  in  proportion  as  it  shall 
ectual  and  moral  power,  it  will 
If  with  increased  energy  and 
1  the  outward  creation ;  will 
f  forth  more  freely  in  useful 
mental  arts ;  will  rear  more 
It  structures,  and  will  call 
beauties  in  nature.  An  intelli- 
resolute  spirit  in  a  community 
y  extends  its  triumphs  over 
ft  can  even  subject  to  itself 
anpromising  region.  Holland, 
m  the  ocean,  —  Venice,  rising 
I  waves, — and  New  England, 
\  rock-bound  New  England, 
by  a  few  generations  from  a 
5  into  smiling  fields  and  opu- 
,  —  point  us  to  the  mind  as  the 
ce  of  physical  good,  and  teach 
1  making  the  culture  of  man 
5t  end,  we  shall  not  retard  but 
tie  cultivation  of  nature. 
estion  which  we  most  solicit- 
about  this  country  is,  what 
m  it  is  likely  to  produce.  We 
ts  liberty  of  value  only  as  far 
's  the  jgrowth  of  men.  What 
*  The  removal  of  restraint 
n  powers.  Its  benefit  is,  that 
w  fields  for  action  and  a  wider 
he  mind.  The  only  freedom 
essin^  is  that  which  gives  en- 
o  a  people's  ener^,  intellect, 


and  virtues.  The  savage  makes  his 
boast  of  freedom.  But  what  is  its  worth  ? 
Free  as  he  is,  he  continues  for  ages  in 
the  same  ignorance,  leads  the  same  com- 
fortless life,  sees  the  same  untamed 
wilderness  spread  around  him.  He  is 
indeed  free  from  what  he  calls  the  yoke 
of  civil  institutions.  But  other  and  worse 
chains  bind  him.  The  very  privation  of 
civil  government  is  in  effect  a  chain ; 
for,  by  withholding  protection  from  prop- 
erty, it  virtually  shackles  the  arm  of 
industry,  and  forbids  exertion  for  the 
melioration  of  his  lot.  Progress,  the 
growth  of  power,  is  the  end  and  boon  of 
Rberty  ;  and,  without  this,  a  people  may 
have  the  name,  but  want  the  suostance 
and  spirit  of  freedom. 

We  are  the  more  earnest  in  enlarging 
on  these  views,  because  we  feel  that  our 
attachment  to  our  country  must  be  very 
much  proportioned  to  what  we  deem  its 
tendency  to  form  a  generous  race  of 
men.  We  pretend  not  to  have  thrown 
off  national  feeling ;  but  we  have  some 
stronger  feelings.  We  love  our  country 
much,  but  mankind  more.  As  men  and 
Christians,  our  first  desire  is  to  see  the 
improvement  of  human  nature.  We  de- 
sire to  see  the  soul  of  man  wiser,  firmer, 
nobler,  more  conscious  of  its  imperish- 
able treasures,  more  beneficent  and 
powerful,  more  alive  to  its  connection 
with  God,  more  able  to  use  pleasure  and 
prosperity  aright,  and  more  victorious 
over  poverty,  adversity,  and  pain.  In 
our  survey  of  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, the  great  question  which  comes  to 
us  is  this.  Where  and  under  what  insti- 
tutions are  men  most  likely  to  advance  ? 
Where  are  the  soundest  minds  and  the 
purest  hearts  formed  1  What  nation 
possesses,  in  its  history,  its  traditions, 
its  government,  its  religion,  its  manners, 
its  pursuits,  its  relations  to  other  com- 
munities, and  especially  in  its  private 
and  public  means  of  education,  the  in- 
struments and  pledges  of  a  more  resolute 
virtue  and  devotion  to  truth,  than  we 
now  witness  ?  Such  a  nation,  be  it  where 
it  may,  will  engage  our  warmest  interest. 
We  love  our  country,  but  not  blindly. 
In  all  nations  we  recognize  one  great 
family,  and  our  chief  wish  for  our  native 
land  is,  that  it  may  take  the  first  rank 
among  the  lights  and  benefactors  of  the 
human  race. 

These  views  will  explain  the  vasl  im- 
portance which  we  attach  to  a  nadoiial 
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iteTature.  By  this,  as  we  have  said,  we 
inderstand  the  expression  of  a  nation's 
nind  in  writing.  It  is  the  action  of  the 
nost  gifted  understandings  on  the  com- 
nunity.  It throwsintocirculation through 
.  wide  sphere  the  most  quicliening  and 
leautiful  thoughts  which  nave  grown  up 
0  men  of  laborious  study  or  creative 
genius.  It  is  a  much  higher  work  than 
he  communication  of  a  gifted  intellect 
n  discourse.  It  is  the  mind  giving  to 
nultitudcs.  whom  no  voice  can  reach,  its 
■ompressed  and  selected  thoughts  in  the 
nost  lucid  order  and  attractive  forms 
rhich  it  is  capable  of  inventing.  In 
ither  words,  literature  is  the  concen- 
ration  of  intellect  for  the  purpose  of 
preading  itself  abroad  and  multiplying 
ts  enerey. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  literature,  it 
s  plainly  among  the  most  powerful  meth- 
ids  of  exalting  the  character  of  a  nation, 
if  forming  a  better  race  of  men;  in 
ruth,  we  apprehend  that  it  may  claim 
he  first  rank  among  the  means  of  im- 
irovement.  We  know  nothing  so  fitted 
o  the  advancement  of  society  as  to  bring 
ts  higher  minds  to  bear  upon  the  multi- 
ude:.as  to  establish  close  connections 
>etween  the  more  or  less  gifted  ;  as  to 
ipread  far  and  wide  the  light  which 
iprings  up  in  meditative,  profound,  and 
iublime  understandings.  It  is  the  ordi- 
lance  of  God,  and  one  of  his  most  bene- 
'olent  laws,  that  the  human  race  should 
>e  carried  forward  by  impulses  which 
iridnate  in  a  few  minds,  perhaps  in  an 
nmvidual ;  and  in  this  way  the  most  in- 
eresting  relations  and  dependencies  of 
ife  are  uamed.     When  a  great  truth  is 

0  be  revealed,  it  does  not  flash  at  once 
m  the  race,  but  dawns  and  brightens  on 

1  superior  understanding,  from  which  it 
s  to  emanate  and  to  illumine  future  ages. 
3n  the  faithfulness  of  great  minds  to 
his  awful  function,  the  progress  and 
lappiness  of  men  chiefly  depend.  The 
nost  illustrious  benefactors  of  the  race 
lave  been  men  who,  having  risen  to 
^eat  truths,  have  held  them  as  a  sacred 
rust  for  their  kind  and  have  borne  wit- 
less to  them  amid  general  darkness, 
mder  scorn  and  persecution,  perhaps  in 
he  face  of  death.  Such  men,  indeed, 
lave  not  always  made  contributions  to 
iterature.  for  tneir  condition  has  not  al- 
owed  them  to  be  authors  :  but  we  owe 
he  transmission,  perpetuity,  and  im- 
lortal  power  ot-  their  new  and  high 


thoughts  to  kindred  spirits,  which  have 
concentrated  and  fixed  them  in  books. 

The  quickening  influences  of  liter- 
ature need  not  be  urged  on  those  who 
are  famihar  with  the  nistory  of  modern 
Europe,  and  who  of  course  know  the 
spring  given  to  the  human  mind  by  the 
revival  of  ancient  learning,  Throiwh 
their  writings,  the  great  men  of  antiq- 
uity have  exercised  a  sovereignty  over 
these  later  ages  not  enjoyed  in  their 
own.  It  is  more  important  to  observe 
that  the  influence  of  literature  is  per- 
petually increasing :  for.  through  the 
press  and  the  spread  of  education,  its 
sphere  is  indetiniiely  enlarged,  Read- 
ing, once  the  privilege  of  a  few,  is  now 
the  occupation  of  multitudes,  and  is  to 
become  one  of  the  chief  gratifications 
of  all.  Books  penetrate  everywhere, 
and  some  of  the  works  of  genms  find 
their  way  to  obscure  dwellings  which,  a 
little  while  ago.  seemed  barred  against 
all  intellectual  li^ht.  Writing  is  now 
the  mightiest  instrument  on  earth. 
Through  this  the  mind  has  acquired 
a  kind  of  omnipresence.  To  literature 
we  then  look,  as  the  chief  means  of 
forming  a  better  race  of  human  beings. 
To  supwrior  minds,  which  may  act 
through  this,  we  look  for  the  impulses  . 
by  which  their  country  is  to  be  carried  '" 
forward.  We  would  teach  them  that  i 
they  are  the  depositaries  of  the  highest  ,'.. 

Kwer  on  earth,  and  that  on  them  the  -^ 
St  hopes  of  society  rest. 
We  are  aware  that  some  may  think  ._ 
that  we  are  exalting  intellectual  above  .,'; 
moral  and  religious  influence.  They 
may  tell  us  that  the  teaching  of  moral  ;_; 
and  religious  truth,  not  by  philosophers  '.. 
and  boasters  of  wisdom,  but  by  the  '_ 
comparatively  weak  and  foolish,  is  the    "■ 

¥'eat  means  of  renovating  the  world. 
his  truth  we  indeed  regard  as  "the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation."  But 
let  none  imagine  that  its  chosen  tem-  / 
pie  is  an  uncultivated  mind,  and  that 
It  selects  as  its  chief  organs,  the  lips  * 
of  the  unlearned.  Keligious  and  moral 
truth  is  indeed  appointed  to  carry  for- 
ward mankind :  but  not  as  conceived  "■ 
and  expounded  by  narrow  minds,  not 
as  darkened  by  the  ignorant,  not  al 
debased  by  the  superstitious,  not  as 
subtihzed  by  the  visionary,  not  as  thun- 
dered out  by  the  intolerant  fanatic,  not 
as  turned  into  a  drivelling  cant  by  the 
hypocrite.     Like  all  other  truths,  it  re* 
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its  fun  receptioii  and  power- 
inicattion  a  nree  and  vigorous 
Indeed,  its  grandeur  and  in- 
Elections  demand  a  more  ear- 
various  use  of  our  faculties 
other  subject  As  a  single 
1  o£  this  remaric,  we  may  ob- 
;  all  moral  and  religious  truth 
sduced  to  one  great  and  cen- 
rfit,  perfection  of  mind,  —  a 
niich  comprehends  all  that  is 
n  the  divine  nature,  and  which 
\  us  the  end  and  happiness  of 
existence.  This  perfection 
ret  only  dawned  on  the  most 
noAu  beings,  and  the  great  pur- 
our  present  and  future  exist- 
to  enlar]ge  our  conceptions  of 
It  end,  and  to  emlKxiy  and 
em  manifest  in  character  and 
ui  is  this  sublime  thotu;ht  to 
thin  us,  to  refine  itselTfrom 
A  impure  mixture,  to  receive 
1  accessions  of  brightness  from 
iy  of  God,  man,  and  nature, 
lecially  to  be  communicated 
lly  to  others,  without  the  vig- 
certion  of  our  intellectual  nat- 
teligion  has  been  wronged  by 
more  than  by  being  separated 
tellect ;  than  by  being  removed 
e  province  of  reason  and  free 
I  into  that  of  mystery  and  au- 
of  impulse  and  feeling.  Hence 
It  the  prevalent  forms  or  exhi- 
of  Christianity  are  compara- 
lert,  and  that  most  which  is 
on  the  subject  is  of  little  or  no 
Christianity  was  given,  not  to 
ct  and  degrade  the  rational  nat- 
to  call  it  forth,  to  enlai^  its 
nd  its  powers.  It  admits  of 
development.  It  is  the  last 
iiich  should  remain  stationary, 
t  to  be  so  explored  and  so  ex- 
as  to  take  the  highest  place  in 
I's  literature,  as  to  exalt  and 
1  other  literature.  From  these 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  efficacy 
e  have  ascribed  to  literarv  or 
jaJ  influence  in  the  work  of 
mprovement,  is  consistent  with 
eme  importance  of  moral  and 

truth. 

have  succeeded  in  conveying 
t%s\€mB  which  we  have  aimed 
our  readers  are  now  prepared 
•  with  interest  into  the  con- 
i^  prospects  of  literature  arooiig' 


ourselves.  Do  we  possess,  indeed,  what 
may  be  called  a  national  literature? 
Have  we  produced  eminent  writers  in 
the  various  departments  of  intellectual 
effort?  Are  our  chief  resources  of 
instruction  and  literary  enjoyment  fur- 
nished from  ourselves?  We  regret 
that  the  reply  to  these  questions  is  so 
obvious.  The  few  standard  works  which 
we  have  produced,  and  whidi  promise 
to  live,  can  hardly,  by  an^  courtesy,  be 
den<nninated  a  national  hterature.  On 
this  point  if  marics  and  proofo  of  our 
real  condition  were  needed,  we  should 
find  them  in  the  current  apologies  for 
our  deficiencies.  Our  writers  are  ac- 
customed to  plead  in  our  excuse  out 
youth,  the  necessities  of  a  newly  settied 
country,  and  the  direction  of  our  best 
Ulents  to  practical  life.  Be  the  pleas 
sufficient  or  not,  one  thing  they  prove, 
and  that  is,  our  consciousness  of  having 
i^iled  to  make  important  contributions 
to  the  interests  of  the  intellect  We 
have  few  names  to  place  by  the  side  (tf 
the  great  names  in  science  and  literature 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  We 
want  those  lights  which  make  a  country 
conspicuous  at  a  distance.  Let  it  not 
be  said  that  European  envy  denies  our 
just  claims.  In  an  age  like  this,  when 
the  literary  world  forms  a  great  family, 
and  the  products  of  mind  are  circulated 
more  rapidly  than  those  of  machinery, 
it  is  a  nation's  own  fault  if  its  name  be 
not  pronounced  with  honor  beyond  it- 
self. We  have  ourselves  heard,  and 
delighted  to  hear,  beyond  the  Alps,  our 
countrv  designated  as  the  land  of  Frank- 
lin. This  name  had  scaled  that  mighty 
barrier,  and  made  us  known  where  our 
institutions  and  modes  of  life  were 
hardly  better  understood  than  those  of 
the  natives  of  our  forests. 

We  are  accustomed  to  console  our- 
selves for  the  absence  of  a  commanding 
literature  by  urging  our  superiority  to 
other  nations  in  our  institutions  for 
the  diffusion  of  elementary  knowledge 
through  all  classes  of  the  community, 
We  have  here  just  cause  for  boasting, 
though  perhaps  less  than  we  imagine. 
That  there  are  gross  deficiencies  in  our 
common  schools,  and  that  the  amount 
of  knowledge  which  they  communicate, 
when  compared  with  the  time  spent  in 
its  acquisition,  is  lamentably  small,  the 
community  begin  to  feel.  There  \a  ^. 
crymg  nttdi   fer   a  higher  and  mott 
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quickening  kind  of  instruction  than  the 
laboring  part  of  society  have  yet  re- 
ceived, and  we  rejoice  tnat  the  cry  be- 
gins to  be  heard.  But,  allowing  our 
elementary  institutions  to  be  ever  so 
perfect,  we  confess  that  they  do  not  sat- 
isfy us.  We  want  something  more.  A 
dead  level  of  intellect,  even  if  it  should 
rise  above  what  is  common  in  other 
nations,  would  not  answer  our  wishes 
and  hopes  for  our  country.  We  want 
great  minds  to  be  formed  among  us,  — 
minds  which  shall  be  felt  atar,  and 
through  which  we  may  act  on  the  world. 
We  want  the  human  intellect  to  do  its 
utmost  here.  We  want  this  people  to 
obtain  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
human  race,  by  adding  strength  to  the 
foundation,  ana  fulness  and  splendor  to 
the  development,  of  moral  and  religious 
truth  ;  by  originality  of  thought,  by  dis- 
coveries of  science,  and  by  contribu- 
tions to  the  refining  pleasures  of  taste 
and  imagination. 

With  these  views,  we  do  and  must 
lament  that,  however  we  surpass  other 
nations  in  providing  for,  and  spreading 
elementary  instruction,  we  fall  behind 
many  in  provision  for  the  liberal  training 
of  the  intellect,  for  forming  great  scholars, 
for  communicating  that  profound  knowl- 
edge, and  that  thirst  for  higher  truths, 
which  can  alone  originate  a  commanding 
literature.  The  trutn  ought  to  be  known. 
There  is  among  us  much  superficial 
knowledge,  but  little  severe,  persevering 
research ;  little  of  that  consuming  pas- 
sion for  new  truth  which  makes  outward 
things  worthless  ;  little  resolute  devotion 
to  a  high  intellectual  culture.  There  is 
nowhere  a  literary  atmosphere,  or  such 
an  accumulation  of  literaiy  influence,  as 
determines  the  whole  strength  of  the 
mind  to  its  own  enlargement  and  to  the 
manifestation  of  itselfin  enduring  forms. 
Few  among  us  can  be  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed out  any  great  subject  of  thought 
patiently,  labonously,  so  as  to  know 
thorougnly  what  others  have  discovered 
and  taught  concerning  it,  and  thus  to 
occupy  a  ground  from  which  new  views 
may  be  gained.  Of  course,  exceptions 
are  to  be  found.  This  country  has  pro- 
duced original  and  profound  thinkers. 
We  have  named  Franklin,  and  we  may 
name  Edwards,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  age,  though  unhappily  his  mind 
was  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  to  literature, 
and  we  fear  to  religion,  by  vassalage  to 


a  false  theology.  His  work  on  tl 
throws,  indeed,  no  light  on  hum 
ure,  and,  notwithstanding  the  nol 
of  the  subject,  gives  no  great  or  * 
thoughts  ;  but,  as  a  specimen  of 
acuteness  and  controversial  po 
certainly  ranks  in  the  very  higfaei 
of  metaphysical  writings.  We 
also  name  living  authors  who  d( 
to  their  country.  Still,  we  may 
chiefly  prize  what  has  been  done 
us  as  a  promise  of  higher  and  m 
tensive  effort.  Patriotism,  as  i 
virtue,  forbids  us  to  bum  incc 
national  vanity.  The  truth  sho 
seen  and  felt.  In  an  age  of  grea 
lectual  activity,  we  rely  chiefly 
tellectual  excitement  and  enjoyn 
foreign  minds  ;  nor  is  our  own  m 
abroad.  Whilst  clamoring  agai: 
pendence  on  European  manufa 
we  contentedly  rely  on  Europe 
nobler  and  more  important  fabrics 
intellect.  We  boast  of  our  polit 
stitutions,  and  receive  our  chief 
ings,  books,  impressions,  from  the 
of  monarchy.  True,  we  labor  un< 
advantages.  But,  if  our  liberty  d« 
the  praise  which  it  receives,  it  i 
than  a  balance  for  these.  We 
that  it  is.  We  believe  that  it  do< 
to  us  an  indefinite  intellectual  pi 
Did  we  not  so  regard  it,  we  shoul 
it  little.  If  hereditary  governmen 
ister  most  to  the  growth  of  the  i 
were  better  to  restore  them  than 
to  a  barren  freedom.  Let  us  not 
liberty  to  this  reproach.  Let  us 
by  more  generous  provisions  for 
fusion  of  elementary  knowledge, 
training  of  great  minds,  and  for  tl 
culture  of  the  moral  and  inte 
powers,  that  we  are  more  and  m 
structed  by  freedom  in  the  wor 
greatness  of  human  nature,  and 
obligation  of  contributing  to  its  s 
and  glory. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  conditioi 
literature.  We  now  proceed  to  t! 
sideration  of  the  causes  which  o 
its  advancement ;  and  we  are  ii 
ately  struck  by  one  so  prevalen' 
deserve  distinct  notice.  We  refe 
common  doctrine  that  we  need, 
country,  useful  knowledge,  rath< 
profound,  extensive,  and  elegant 
ture,  and  that  this  last  if  we  c< 
may  be  imported  from  abroad  i 
vanety  and  abundance  as  to  save 
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3f  prodacing  it  among  our- 
>w  cur  are  these  opinions  just  ? 
ion  we  purpose  to  answer. 
dEul  knowledge  should  receive 
ad  chief  care  we  mean  not  to 
\kA  in  our  views  of  utility  we 
from  some  who  take  this  po- 
[lere  are  those  who  connne 
to  the  necessaries  and  corn- 
er and  to  the  means  of  pro- 
m.  And  is  it  true  that  we 
knowledge  but  that  which 
1  feeds  us?    Is  it  true  that 

may  be  dispensed  with  but 
ich  us  to  act  on  matter,  and 
>  our  use  ?  Happily,  human 
00  stubborn  to  yield  to  this 
ity.     It  is  interesting  to  ob- 

the  very  mechanical  arts, 
especially  designed  to  min- 
\  necessities  and  comforts  of 
petually  passing  these  limits, 
r  disdain  to  stop  at  mere  con- 
A  lai^e  and  increasing  pro- 
mechanical  labor  is  given  to 
:ation  of  an  elegant  taste. 
;  would  be  the  art  of  build- 
mited  itself  to  the  construc- 
comfortable  shelter !  How 
should  we  dismantle,  and  how 
:rades  put  to  rest,  were  dress 
ire  reduced  to  the  standard 
;nce  !  This  ''  utility  "  would 
t  change  in  town  and  country, 

to  the  dust  the  wonders  of 
;,  would  annihilate  the  fine 
ot  out  innumerable  beauties 
land  of  taste  has  spread  over 
the  earth.  Happily,  human 
)0  stronoj  for  the  ultilitarian. 
satisfy  Itself  with  the  con- 
•>  passion  unfolds  itself  sooner 
ve  of  the  ornamental.  The 
orates  his  person,  and  the 
•e  struck  with  the  beauty  than 
f  its  raiment.  So  far  from 
Tselves  to  convenient  food 
t,  we  enjoy  but  little  a  repast 
>t  arranged  with  some  degree 
nd  taste ;  and  a  man  who 
isult  comfort  alone  in  his 
vould  find  himself  an  unwel- 
:  in  circles  which  he  would 
mtly  forego.  We  are  aware 
ppensity  to  which  we  have  re- 
.  breaks  out  in  extravagance 
\  luxury.  We  know  that  the 
Lament  is  often  vitiated  b^ 

that,  when  so  perverted,  it 


impairs,  sometimes  destroys,  the  sound- 
ness and  simplicity  of  the  mind  and  the 
relish  for  true  glory.  Still  it  teaches, 
even  in  its  excesses,  that  the  idea  of 
beauty  is  an  indestructible  principle  of 
our  nature,  and  this  single  truth  is  enough 
to  put  us  on  our  g^uard  against  vulgar  no- 
tions of  utility. 

We  have  said  that  we  jmze,  as  highly 
as  any,  useful  knowledge.  But  by  this 
we  mean  knowledge  which  answers  and 
ministers  to  our  complex  and  various 
nature ;  we  mean  that  which  is  useful, 
not  only  to  the  animal  man,  but  to  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  man,  — 
useful  to  a  being  of  spiritual  Guides, 
whose  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  their 
free  and  harmonious  exercise.  We 
erant  that  there  is  primary  necessity 
for  that  information  and  skill  by  which 
subsistence  is  earned  and  life  is  pre- 
served ;  for  it  is  plain  that  we  must  live 
in  order  to  act  and  improve.  But  h'fe  is 
the  means ;  action  and  improvement  the 
end ;  and  who  will  deny  that  the  noblest 
utility  belongs  to  that  knowledge  by 
whicn  the  chief  purpose  of  our  creation 
is  accomplished }  According  to  these 
views,  a  people  should  honor  and  culti- 
vate, as  unspeakably  useful,  that  litera- 
ture which  corresponds  to,  and  calls 
forth,  the  highest  faculties ;  which  ex- 
presses and  communicates  energy  of 
thought,  fruitfulness  of  invention,  force 
of  moral  purpose,  a  thirst  for  the  true, 
and  a  delight  in  the  beautiful.  Accord- 
ing to  these  views,  we  attach  special 
importance  to  those  branches  of  Utera- 
ture  which  relate  to  human  nature,  and 
which  give  it  a  consciousness  of  its 
own  powers.  History  has  a  noble  use, 
for  it  shows  us  human  beings  in  various 
and  opposite  conditions,  in  their  strength 
and  weakness,  in  their  progress  and  re- 
lapses, and  thus  reveals  the  causes  and 
means  by  which  the  happiness  and  vir- 
tue of  the  race  may  be  enlarged.  Poetry 
is  useful,  by  touching  deep  springs  in 
the  human  soul ;  by  giving  voice  to  its 
more  delicate  feelings;  by  breathing 
out,  and  making  more  intelligible,  the 
sympathy  which  subsists  between  the 
mind  and  the  outward  universe ;  by 
creating  beautiful  forms  of  manifesta- 
tions for  great  moral  truths.  Above  all, 
that  higher  philosophy,  which  treats  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  constitution 
of  man,  of  the  foundation  of  knowledge, 
of  duty,  of  perfecdon,  o£  our  Te;\at\oti% 
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to  the  spiritual  world,  and  especially  to 
God ;  this  has  a  usefulness  so  peculiar 
as  to  throw  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge into  obscurity ;  and  a  people 
among  whom  this  does  not  find  honor 
has  little  ground  to  boast  of  its  superi- 
ority to  uncivilized  tribes.  It  will  be 
seen  from  these  remarks  that  utility, 
with  us,  has  abroad  meaning.  In  truth. 
we  are  slow  to  condemn  as  useless  any 
researches  or  discoveries  of  original  and 
strong  minds,  even  when  we  discern  in 
them  no  bearing  on  any  interests  of 
mankind ;  for  all  (ruth  is  of  a  prolific 
nature,  and  has  connections  not  imme- 
diately perceived ;  and  it  may  be  that 
what  we  call  vain  speculations  may,  at 
no  distant  period,  link  themselves  with 
some  new  facts  or  theories,  and  guide  a 
profound  thinker  to  the  most  important 
results.  The  ancient  mathematician, 
when  absorbed  in  solitary  thought,  lit- 
tle imagined  that  his  theorems,  after 
the  lapse  of  ages,  were  to  be  applied  by 
the  mind  of  Newton  to  the  solution  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe,  and  not  only 
to  guide  the  astronomer  through  the 
heavens,  but  the  navigator  through  the 
pathless  ocean.  For  ourselves,  we  in- 
cline to  hope  much  from  truths  which 
are  particularly  decried  as  useless ;  for 
the  noblest  and  most  useful  truth  is 
of  an  abstract  or  universal  nature  ;  and 
yet  the  abstract,  thoi^h  susceptible  of 
infinite  application,  is  generally,  as  we 
know,  opposed  to  the  practical. 

We  maintain  that  a  people  which  has 
any  serious  purpose  of  taking  a  place 
among  improved  communities,  should 
studiously  promote  within  itself  every 
variety  of  intellectual  exertion.  It  should 
resolve  strenuously  lo  be  surpassed  by 
none.  It  should  feel  that  mind  is  the 
creative  power  through  which  all  the  re- 
sources of  nature  are  to  be  turned  to  ac- 
count, and  by  which  a  people  is  to  spread 
its  influence,  and  establish  the  noblest 
form  of  empire,  it  should  train  within 
itself  men  able  to  understand  and  to 
use  whatever  is  thought  and  discovered 
over  the  whole  earth.  The  whole  mass 
of  human  knowledge  should  exist  among 
a  people,  not  in  neglected  libraries,  but 
in  its  higher  minds.  Among  its  most 
cherished  institutions  should  be  those 
which  will  ensure  to  it  ripe  scholars, 
explorers  of  ancient  learning,  profound 
historians  and  mathematicians,  intel- 
Jectaal  laborers  devoted  to  physical  and 


moral  science,  and  lo  th 
refined  and  beautiful  literature. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
have  no  desire  to  rear  in  our  country 
a  race  of  pedants,  of  solemn  triflers,  of 
laborious  commentators  on  the  myste-' 
ries  of  a  Greek  accent  or  a  rusty  coin. 
We  would  have  men  explore  antiquity, 
not  to  bury  themselves  in  its  dust,  but 
to  learn  its  spirit,  and  so  lo  commune 
with  its  superior  minds  as  to  accumu- 
late on  the  present  age  the  influences 
of  whatever  was  great  and  wise  in 
former  times.  What  we  want  is,  that 
those  among  us  whom  God  has  gifted 
to  comprehend  whatever  is  now  known, 
and  to  rise  to  new  truths,  may  find  aids 
and  institutions  to  fit  them  for  their 
high  calling,  and  may  become  at  once 
springs  of  a  higher  intellectual  life  to 
their  own  country,  and  joint  workers 
with  the  great  of  all  nations  and  times 
in  carrying  forward  their  race. 

We  "know  that  it  will  be  said  that 
foreign  scholars,  bred  under  institu- 
tions which  this  country  cannot  sup- 
port, may  do  our  intellectual  work,  and 
send  us  books  and  learning  to  meet  our 
wants.  To  this  we  have  much  to  an- 
swer. In  the  first  place,  we  reply  that, 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  higher  litera- 
ture of  other  nations,  we  must  place 
ourselves  on  a  level  with  them.  The 
products  of  foreign  machinery  we  can 
use  without  any  portion  of  the  skill  that 
produced  them.  But  works  of  taste 
and  genius,  and  profound  investi^tions 
of  philosophy,  can  only  be  estimated 
and  enjoyed  through  a  culture  and 
power  corresponding  lo  that  from  which 
they  sprung. 

In  the  next  place,  we  maintain  that  it 
is  an  immense  gain  to  a  people  to  have 
in  its  own  bosom,  among  its  own  sons, 
men  of  distinguished  intellect.  Such 
men   give  a  spring  and   life  t 


such  men  are  nowhere  so  felt  as  in  a 
republic  like  our  own  :  for  here  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society  flow  together 
and  act  powerfully  on  each  other,  and 
a  free  communication,  elsewhere  un- 
known, is  established  between  the  gift- 
ed few  and  the  many.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  good  fruits  of  liberty  that  it  in- 
creases the  diffusiveness  of  intellect; 
and  accordingly  a  free  country  is,  above 
all  others,  fa^e  to  itself  in  withholding 
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from  Its  superior  minds  the  means  of 
enlargement. 

We  next  observe  —  and  we  think  the 
observation  important  —  that  the  facility 
with  which  we  receive  the  literature  of 
foreign  countries,  instead  of  being  a 
reason  for  neglecting  our  own,  is  a 
strong  motive  for  its  cultivation.  We 
mean  not  to  be  paradoxical,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  better  to  admit  no 
books  from  abroad  than  to  make  them 
substitutes  for  our  own  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. The  more  we  receive  from 
other  countries,  the  greater  the  need 
of  an  original  literature.  A  people  into 
whose  minds  the  thoughts  of  foreigners 
arc  poured  perpetually,  needs  an  energy 
within  itself  to  resist,  to  modify  this 
mighty  influence,  and,  without  it«  will 
inevitably  sink  under  the  worst  bond- 
age, will  become  intellectually  tame  and 
enslaved.  We  have  certainly  no  desire 
to  complete  our  restrictive  system  by 
adding  to  it  a  literary  non-intercourse 
law.  We  rejoice  in  the  increasing  in- 
tellectual connection  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Old  World;  but  sooner 
would  we  rupture  it  than  see  our  coun- 
tr)'  sitting  passively  at  the  feet  of  for- 
ei^  teachers.  It  were  better  to  have 
no  literature  than  form  ourselves  un- 
resistingly on  a  foreign  one.  The  true 
sovereigns  of  a  country  are  those  who 
determine  its  mind,  its  modes  of  think- 
ing, its  tastes,  its  principles ;  and  we 
cannot  consent  to  lodge  this  sover- 
eignty in  the  hands  of  strangers.  A 
country,  like  an  individual,  has  dignity 
and  power  only  in  proportion  as  it  is 
{•elf-formed.  There  is  a  great  stir  to 
secure  to  ourselves  the  manufactur- 
inj^  of  our  own  clothing.  We  say,  let 
others  spin  and  weave  for  us,  but  let 
tnera  not  think  for  us.  A  people  whose 
government  and  laws  are  nothing  but 
the  embodying  of  public  opinion,  should 
jealously  guard  this  opinion  against  for- 
eign dictation.  We  need  a  literature  to 
counteract,  and  to  use  wisely  the  litera- 
te which  we  import.  We  need  an  in- 
ward power  proportionate  to  that  which 
is  exerted  on  us,  as  the  means  of  self- 
subsistence.  It  is  particularly  true  of 
^  people  whose  institutions  demand  for 
*^eir  %}xnnort  a  free  and  bold  spirit 
that  they  should  be  able  to  subject  to  a 
^lyand  independent  criticism  what- 
^f  comes  irora  abroad.  These  views 
*^  to  us  to  deserve  serious  attention.  1 


We  are  more  and  more  a  reading  peo- 
ple. Books  are  already  among  the  most 
powerful  influences  here.  The  question 
is.  shall  Europe,  through  these,  fashion 
us  after  its  pleasure  ?  Shall  America 
be  only  an  echo  of  what  is  thought  and 
written  under  the  aristocracies  beyond 
the  ocean  ? 

Another  view  of  the  subject  is  this. 
A  foreign  literature  will  always,  in  a 
measure,  be  foreign.  It  has  sprung 
from  the  soul  of  another  people,  which, 
however  like,  is  still  not  our  own  soul. 
Every  people  has  much  in  its  own  char- 
acter and  feelings  which  can  only  be 
embodied  by  its  own  writers,  and  which, 
when  transfused  through  literature, 
makes  it  touching  and  true,  like  the 
voice  of  our  earliest  friend. 

We  now  proceed  to  an  argument  in 
favor  of  native  literature,  which,  if  less 
obvious,  is,  we  believe,  not  less  sound 
than  those  now  already  adduced.  We 
have  hitherto  spoken  ot  literature  as  the 
expression,  the  communication,  of  the 
higher  minds  in  a  community.  We  now 
add  that  it  does  much  more  than  is  com- 
monly .supposed  to  /or f//  such  minds,  so 
that  without  it.  a  people  wants  one  of 
the  chief  means  of  educating  or  perfect- 
ing talent  and  genius.  One  of  the  great 
laws  of  our  nature  and  a  law  singularly 
important  to  social  lacings,  is.  that  the 
intellect  enlarges  and  strengthens  itself 
by  expressing  worthily  its  best  views. 
In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Supe- 
rior minds  are  formed,  not  merely  by 
solitary  thought,  but  almost  as  much 
by  communication.  Great  thoughts  are 
never  fully  possessed  till  he  who  has 
conceived  them  has  given  them  fit  ut- 
terance. One  of  the  noblest  and  most 
invigorating  labors  of  genius  is  to  clothe 
its  conceptions  in  clear  and  glorious 
forms,  to  give  them  existence  in  other 
souls.  Thus  literature  creates,  as  well 
as  manifests  intellectual  power,  and, 
without  it.  the  highest  minds  will  never 
be  summoned  to  the  most  invigorating 
action. 

We  doubt  whether  a  man  ever  brings 
his  faculties  to  bear  with  their  whole 
force  on  a  subject  until  he  writes  upon 
it  for  the  instruction  or  gratification  of 
others.  To  place  it  clearly  before  others, 
he  feels  the  necessity  of  viewing  it  more 
vividly  himself.  By  attempting  to  st\xfe 
his  thoughts,  and  fix  them  m  an  etvdxxt- 
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log  form,  he  finds  them  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory to  a  degree  which  he  did 
not  suspect,  and  toils  for  a  precision  and 
harmony  of  views  of  which  he  had  never 
before  felt  the  need.  He  places  his 
subject  in  new  lights,  — submits  it  to  a 
searching  analysis,  compares  and  con- 
nects with  it  his  various  knowledge, 
seeks  for  It  new  illustrations  and  anal- 
(^ies,  weighs  objections,  and  through 
these  processes  often  arrives  at  higher 
truths  than  he  at  first  aimed  toillustrate. 
'  Dim  conceptions  grow  bright  Glorious 
thoughts,  which  had  darted  as  meteors 
through  the  mind,  are  arrested,  and 
gradually  shine  with  a  suitlike  splendor, 
with  prolific  energy,  on  the  Intellect  and 
heart  It  Is  one  of  the  chief  distinctions 
of  a  great  mind  that  it  is  prone  io  rush 
into  twilight  regions,  and  to  catch  faint 
glimmerings  of  distant  and  unbounded 
prospects ;  and  nothing  perhaps  aids  it 
more  to  pierce  the  shadows  which  sur- 
round it  than  the  labor  to  unfold  to  other 
minds  the  indistinct  conceptions  which 
have  dawned  on  Its  own.  Even  where 
composition  yields  no  such  fruits,  it  is 
still  a  great  intellectual  help.  It  always 
favors  comprehensive  and  systematical 
views.  The  laborious  dlstrioution  of  a 
great  subject,  so  as  to  assign  to  each 
part  or  topic  its  just  position  and 
due  proportion,  is  singularly  fitted  to 

S've  compass  and  persevering  force  of 
ought 

If  we  confine  ourselves  simply  to  the 
consideration  of  style,  we  shall  have  rea- 
son to  think  that  a  people  among  whom 
this  is  neglected  wants  one  important 
inteUectuaTaid.  In  this,  great  power  is 
exerted,  and  by  exertion  increased.  To 
the  multitude,  indeed,  language  seems 
BO  natural  an  instrument,  that  Io  use 
it  with  clearness  and  energy  seems  no 
great  effort  It  is  framed,  they  think, 
10  the  writer's  hand,  and  so  continually 
employed  as  to  need  little  thought  or 
skill.  But  in  nothing  is  the  creative 
power  of  a  gifted  writer  seen  more  than 
In  his  style..  True,  his  words  may  be 
found  in  the  dictionary.  But  there  they 
lie  disjointed  and  dead.  What  a  won- 
derful life  does  he  breathe  into  them 
by  compacting  them  Into  his  sentences  ! 
Perhaps  he  uses  no  term  which  has  not 
yet  been  hackneyed  by  ordinary  writ- 
ers ;  and  yet  with  these  vulgar  materials 
what  miracles  does  he  achieve  !  What  a 
world  of  [bought  does  he  condense  into 


a  phrase  !  By  new  combinations  ot  com- 
mon words,  what  delicate  hues  or  what 
a  blaze  of  light  does  he  pour  over  i-is 
subject !  Power  of  style  depends  very 
little  on  the  structure  or  copiousness  of 
the  language  which  the  writer  of  genius 
employs,  but  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  on 
his  own  mind.  The  words,  arranged  in 
his  dictionary,  are  no  more  fitted  to  de- 
pict his  thoughts  than  the  block  of  mar- 
ble in  the  sculptor's  shop  to  show  forth 
the  conceptions  which  are  dawning  in 
his  mind.  Both  are  inert  materials. 
The  power  which  pervades  them  come* 
from  the  soul :  and  the  same  creative 
energy  is  manifested  in  the  production 
of  a  noble  style  as  in  extracting  beauti- 
ful forms  from  lifeless  stone.  How  un- 
faithful, then,  is  a  nation  to  its  own 
intellect,  in  which  grace  and  force  of 
style  receive  no  culture  I 

The  remarks  now  made  on  the  im- 
portance of  literature  as  a  means  of 
educating  talent  and  genius,  we  are 
aware,  do  not  applv  equally  to  all  sub- 
jects or  kinds  of  knowledge.  In  the 
exact  or  physical  sciences,  a  man  may 
acquire  much  without  composition,  and 
may  make  discoveries  without  register- 
ing them.  Even  here,  however,  we  be- 
lieve that,  by  a  systematic  development 
of  his  views  in  aluminous  style,  he  will 
bring  great  aid  to  his  own  faculties,  as 
well  as  to  others'.  It  Is  on  the  vast 
subjects  of  morals  and  human  nature 
thai  the  mind  especially  strengthens 
itself  by  elaborate  composition ;  and 
these,  let  it  be  remembered,  form  the 
staple  of  the  highest  literature.  Moral 
truth,  under  wnich  we  include  every 
thing  relating  to  mind  and  character, 
is  of  a  refined  and  subtile,  as  well  as 
elevated  nature,  and  requires  the  joint 
and  full  exercise  of  discrimination,  In- 
vention, imagination,  and  sensibility,  to 
give  it  effectual  utterance.  A  writer 
who  would  make  it  visible  and  power- 
ful, must  strive  to  join  an  austere  logic 
to  a  fervent  eloquence  ;  must  place  it 
in  various  lights  ;  must  create  for  it  in- 
teresting forms  ;  must  wed  it  to  beauty  ; 
must  illuminate  it  by  similitudes  and 
contrasts  ;  must  show  its  correspond- 
ence with  the  outward  world  ;  perhaps 
must  frame  for  it  a  vast  tnachinery  of 
fiction.  How  invigorating  are  these 
efforts  !  Yet  it  is  only  in  writing,  in 
elaborate  composition,  that  they  are 
deliberately  called  forth  and  sustained. 
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and  without    literature  they  would  al- 
most cease.      It   may  be  said  of  many 
truths,  that   greater  intellectual  energy 
is  required  to  express  them  with  effect 
than  to  conceive  them  ;  so  that  a  nation 
which  does  not  encourage  this  expres- 
sion impoverishes  so  far  its  own  mind. 
Take,  for  example,  Shakspeare's  Ham- 
let.   This  is  a  development  of  a  singu- 
larly interesting  view  of  human  nature. 
It  shows  us  a  mind  to  which  life  is  a 
burden ;  in  which  the  powers  of  medita- 
tion and  feeling  are  disproportioned  to 
the  active  powers  ;  which  sinks  under 
its  own  weieht,  under   the   conscious- 
ness of  wanting  energies  commensurate 
with  its  visions  of  good,  with  its  sore 
trials,  and  with  the  solemn  task  which 
is  laid  upon   it.       To  conceive  clearly 
this  form  of  human  nature,  shows  in- 
deed the  genius    of    the  writer.      But 
what  a  new  power  is  required  to  bring 
it  out  in  such  a  drama  as  Shakspeare's  ; 
to  give  it  life  and  action  ;  to  invent  for 
it  circumstances  and  subordinate  char- 
acters, fitted  to  call  it  forth  ;  to  give  it 
tones  of  truth  and  nature  ;  to  show  the 
hues  which  it  casts  over  all  the  objects 
of  thought !       This  intellectual  energy 
we  aU  perceive  ;  and  this  was  not  merely 
manifested  in  Shakspeare's  work,  but, 
without  such  a  work,  it  would  not  have 
been  awakened.     His  invention  would 
have  slumbered,  had  he  not  desired  to 
give  forth  his  mind  in  a  visible  and  en- 
during  form.      Thus    literature    is   the 
nurse  of  genius.     Through  this,  genius 
learns  its  own  strength,  and  continually 
accumulates   it ;    and  of    course,   in  a 
country  without  literature,  genius,  how- 
ever liberally  bestowed  by  the  Creator, 
dll  languish,  and  will  fail  to  fulfil  its 
great    duty    of    quickening    the    mass 
amidst  which  it  lives. 

We  come  now  to  our  last  —  and  what 
we  deem  a  weighty — argument  in  fa- 
vor of  a  native  literature.  We  desire 
md  would  cherish  it,  because  we  hope 
from  it  important  aids  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  human  nature.  We  believe 
that  a  literature,  springing  up  in  this 
I  new  soil,  would  bear  new  fruits,  and, 
'  in  some  rts^cts.  more  precious  fruits, 
than  are  elsewhere  produced.  We  know 
that  our  hopes  may  be  set  down  to  the 
account  of  that  national  vanity  which, 
^Jth  too  much  reason,  is  placed  by  for- 
^'gners  among  our  besetting  sins.  But 
*^  speak  ixoTtk  calm  and  deliberate  con- 


viction. We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that,  as  a  people,  we  occupy  a  position 
from  which  the  great  subjects  of  liter- 
ature may  be  viewed  more  justly  than 
from  those  which  most  other  nations 
hold.  Undoubtedly  we  labor  under  dis- 
advantages. We  want  the  literary  ap- 
paratus of  Europe.  —  her  libraries,  her 
universities,  her  learned  institutions, 
her  race  of  professed  scholars,  her 
spots  consecrated  by  the  memory  of 
sages,  and  a  thousand  stirring  associ- 
ations which  hover  over  ancient  nur* 
series  of  learning.  But  the  mind  is  not 
a  local  power.  Its  spring  is  within  it- 
self, and  under  the  inspiration  of  lib- 
eral and  high  feeling,  it  mav  attain  and 
worthily  express  nobler  trutn  than  out- 
ward helps  could  reveal. 

The  great  distinction  of  our  country 
is,  that  we  enjoy  some  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  understanding  our  own  nature. 
Man  is  the  great  subject  of  litera- 
ture, and  juster  and  profounder  views  of 
man  may  be  expected  here  than  else- 
where. In  Europe,  political  and  arti- 
ficial distinctions  have,  more  or  less, 
triumphed  over  and  obscured  our  com- 
mon nature.  In  Europe,  we  meet  kings, 
nobles,  priests,  peasants.  How  much 
rarer  is  it  to  meet  men;  by  which  we 
mean  human  beings  conscious  of  their 
own  nature,  and  conscious  of  the  utter 
v/orthlessness  of  all  outward  distinctions 
compared  with  what  is  treasured  up  in 
their  own  souls.  Man  does  not  value 
himself  as  man.  It  is  for  his  blood,  his 
rank,  or  some  artificial  distinction,  and 
not  for  the  attributes  of  humanity,  that 
he  holds  himself  in  respect.  The  institu- 
tions of  the  Old  World  all  tend  to  throw 
obscurity  over  what  we  most  need  to 
know,  and  that  is,  the  worth  and  claims 
of  a  human  being.  We  know  that  great 
improvements  in  this  respect  are  going 
on  abroad.  Still  the  many  are  too  often 
postponed  to  the  few.  The  mass  of  men 
are  regarded  as  instruments  to  work 
with,  as  materials  to  be  shaped  for  the 
use  of  their  superiors.  That  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  nature  which  contains, 
as  a  germ,  all  nobler  thoughts,  which 
teaches  us  at  once  self  respect  and  re- 
spect for  others,  and  which  binds  us  to 
God  by  filial  sentiment  and  hope,  —  this 
has  been  repressed,  kept  down  by  es- 
tablishments founded  in  force  ;  and  lit- 
erature, in  all  its  departments,  bears,  we 
think,  ih^  traces  of  lh\s  inward  degc^Ld^- 
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tion.  We  conceive  that  our  position 
favors  a  juster  and  profoundcr  estimate 
of  humao  nature.  We  mean  not  to 
boast,  but  there  are  fewer  obstructions 
to  that  moral  consciousness,  that  con- 
sciousness of  humanity,  of  which  ■  we 
have  spoken.  Man  is  not  hidden  from 
us  by  so  many  disguises  as  in  the  Old 
World.  The  essential  equality  of  all 
human  beings,  founded  on  the  posses- 
sion of  a  spiritual,  progressive,  immortal 
nature,  is,  we  hope,  better  understood ; 
and  nothing  more  Chan  this  single  con- 
viction is  needed  to  work  the  mightiest 
changes  in  every  province  of  human  life 
and  of  human  thought. 

We  have  slated  what  seems  to  us  our 
most  important  distinction.  But  our 
position  has  other  advantages.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  its  being  a  new 

intel^ctual  activity,  some  fresher  views 
of  nature  and  life.  We  are  not  borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  antiquated  insti- 
tutions, time-hallowed  abuses,  and  the 
remnants  of  feudal  barbarism.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  religious  eslabhshment  is  an 
immense  gain,  as  far  as  originality  of 
mind  is  in  question ;  for  an  establish- 
ment, however  advantageous  in  other 
respects,  is,  by  its  nature,  hostile  to  dis- 
covery and  progress.  To  keep  the  mind 
where  it  is,  to  fasten  the  notions  of  one 
age  on  all  future  time,  is  its  aim  and 

E roper  business  ;  and  if  it  happened,  as 
as  generally  been  the  case,  to  grow  up 
in  an  age  of  strife  and  passion,  when,  as 
history  demonstrates,  the  church  was 
overrun  with  error,  it  cannot  but  per- 
petuate darkness  and  mental  bondage. 
Among  us,  intellect,  though  far  from 
being  free,  has  broken  some  of  the 
chains  of  other  countries,  and  is  more 
likely,  we  conceive,  lo  propose  to  itself 
its  legitimate  object,  truth,  —  everlast- 
ing and  universal  truth. 

We  have  no  thought  of  speaking  con- 
temptuously of  the  literature  of  the  Old 
World.  It  is  our  daily  nutriment.  We 
fi-el  our  debt  to  be  immense  to  the 
glorious  company  of  pure  and  wise 
minds  which  in  foreign  lands  have  be- 
queathed us  in  writing  their  choicest 
thoughts  and  holiest  feelings.  Still,  we 
feel  that  all  existing  literature  has  been 
produced  under  influences  which  have 
necessarily  mixed  with  it  much  error 
and  corruption  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  it 
ought  to  pass,  and  must  pass,  under  ng- 


that  the  history  of  the  human  r^ 


and  state  religions  cannot  understand  it. 
Past  ages,  with  their  great  events  and 
great  men,  are  to  undergo,  we. think,  a 
new  trial,  and  to  yield  new  results.  It  is 
plain  that  history  is  already  viewed  un- 
der new  aspects,  and  we  believe  that  the 
true  principles  for  .studying  and  writing 
It  are  lo  be  unfolded  here,  at  least  as 
rapidly  as  in  other  countries.  It  seems 
to  us  that  in  literature  an  immense  work 
is  yet  to  be  done.  The  most  interesting 
questions  to  mankind  are  yet  in  debate. 
Great  principles  are  yet  to  be  settled  in 
criticism,  in  morals,  in  politics :  and, 
above  all,  the  true  character  of  religion 
is  to  be  rescued  from  the  disguises  and 
corruptions  of  ages.  We  want  a  refor- 
mation. We  want  a  Uterature,  in  which 
genius  will  pay  supreme  if  not  undi- 
vided homage  lo  truth  and  virtue  ;  in 
which  the  childish  admiration  of  what 
has  been  called  greatness  will  give  place 
to  a  wise  moral  judgment ;  which  will 
breathe  reverence  for  the  mind,  and 
elevating  thoughts  of  God.  The  part 
which  this  country  is  to  bear  in  this, 
great  intellectual  reform  we  presume 
not  to  predict.  Wo  feel,  however,  that, 
if  true  to  itself,  it  will  have  the  glory 
and  happiness  of  giving  new  impulses 
to  the  human  mind.  This  is  our  cher- 
ished hope.  We  should  have  no  heart 
to  encourage  native  literature,  did  we 
not  hope  that  it  would  become  instinct 
with  a  new  spirit.  We  cannot  admit 
the  thought  that  this  country  is  to  be 
only  a  repetition  of  the  Old  World. 
We  delight  to  believe  that  God,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  has  brought  a  new  con- 
tinent to  light,  in  order  iTiat  the  human 
mind  should  move  here  with  a  new  free- 
dom, should  frame  new  social  institu- 
tions, should  explore  new  paths,  and 
reap  new  harvests.  We  are  accustomed 
to  estimate  nations  by  their  creative 
energies :  and  we  shail  blush  for  our 
country  if.  in  circumstances  so  pecul- 
iar, original,  and  creative,  it  shall  sat- 
isfy itself  with  a  passive  reception  and 
mechanical  reiteration  of  the  thoughts 
of  strangers. 

We  have  now  completed  our  remarks 
on  the  importance  of  a  native  literature. 
Thenextgreat  topic  is,  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing it.    And  here  our  limits  forbid  us 
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to  enlarge ;  yet  'we  cannot  pass  it  over 
in  silence.       A    primary  and    essential 
means  of  the  improvement  of  our  litera- 
ture is,  that,  as  a  people,  we  should  feel 
its  value,   should    desire  it,  should  de- 
mand it,  should  encourage  it,  and  should 
give  it  a  hearty  welcome.     It  will  come 
if  called  for  ;   and,  under  this  conviction, 
we  have  now  labored  to  create  a  want 
for  it  in  die  community.    We  say  that 
we  must  call  for  it ;  by  which  we  mean 
not  merely  that  we  must  invite  it  by  good 
wishes  and  kind  words,  but  must  make 
liberal  provision  for  intellectual  educa- 
tion.   We  must  enlarge  our  literary  in- 
stitutions,   secure   more  extensive   and 
profound  teaching,  and  furaish  helps  and 
resources  to  men  of  superior  talent  for 
continued  laborious  research.     As  yet, 
intellectual  labor,  devoted  to  a  thorough 
inrestigation  and  a  full  development  of 
great  subjects,  is  almost  unknown  among 
us;  and,  without  it,  we  shall  certainly 
rear  few  lasting  monuments  of  thought. 
We  boast  of  our  primary  schools.    We 
want  universities  worthy  of  the  name, 
where  a  man  of  genius  and  literary  zeal 
may  possess  himself  of  all  that  is  yet 
Imown.  and  may  strengthen  himself  by 
intercourse   with    kindred   minds.      We 
know   it    will   be    said  that  we   cannot 
afford  these.     But  it  is  not  so      We  are 
rich  enouj^h  for  ostentation,  for  intem- 
perance,   for   luxury.      We   can    lavish 
millions    on    fashion,   on   furniture,    on 
dress,  on  our  palaces,  on  our  pleasures  ; 
but  we   have  nothing  to  spend  for  the 
mind.     Where  lies  our  poverty  ?     In  the 
purse,  or  in  the  soul  ? 

We  have  spoken  of  improved  insti- 
tutions as  essential  to  an  improved  lit- 
erature. We  beg,  however,  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  as  if  these  were  invested 
vith  a  creating  power,  or  would  neces- 
sarily yield  the  results  which  we  desire. 
They  are  the  means,  not  causes,  of  ad- 
vancement. Literature  depends  on  indi- 
vidual genius,  and  this,  though  fostered, 
cannot  be  created  by  outward  helps.  No 
human  mechanism  can  produce  original 
thought.  After  all  the  attempts  to  ex- 
ylain  by  education  the  varieties  of  intel- 
lea,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that 
minds,  like  all  the  other  products  of 
nature,  have  original  and  indestructible 
''ifferences  ;  that  they  are  not  exempted 
from  that  great  and  beautiful  law  which 
joins  with  strong  resemblances  as  strong 
^versities ;  and,  of  consequence,  we  be- 


lieve that  the  men  who  are  to  be  the 
lights  of  the  world  bring  with  them  th^r 
commission  and  power  from  God.  Still, 
whilst  institutions  cannot  create,  they 
may  and  do  unfold  genius  :  and,  for 
want  of  them,  great  minds  often  slum- 
ber or  run  to  waste,  whilst  a  still  larger 
class,  who  want  genius,  but  possess  ad- 
mirable powers,  fail  of  that  culture 
through  which  they  might  enjoy  and 
approach  their  more  gifted  brethren. 

A  people,  as  we  have  said,  are  to  give 
aid  to  literature  by  founding  wise  and 
enlarged  institutions.  They  may  do 
much  more.  They  may  exert  a  nobler 
patronage.  By  cherishmg  in  their  own 
breasts  the  love  of  truth,  virtue,  and 
freedom,  they  may  do  much  to  nurse 
and  kindle  genius  m  its  favored  posses- 
sors. There  is  a  constant  reaction  be- 
tween a  community  and  the  great  minds 
which  spring  up  within  it,  and  they  form 
one  another.  In  truth,  great  minds  are 
developed  more  by  the  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  the  people  to  which  they  belong 
than  by  all  other  causes.  Thus,  a  free 
spirit,  a  thirst  for  new  and  higher  knowl- 
edge in  a  community,  does  infinitely 
more  for  literature  than  the  most  splen- 
did benefactions  under  despotism.  A 
nation  under  any  powerful  excitement 
becomes  fruitful  of  talent.  Among  a 
people  called  to  discuss  great  questions, 
to  contend  for  great  interests,  to  make 
great  sacrifices  for  the  public  weal,  we 
always  find  new  and  unsuspected  ener- 
gies of  thought  brought  out.  A  mer- 
cenary, selfi.sh,  luxurious  sensual  people, 
toiling  only  to  secure  the  pleasures  of 
sloth,  will  often  communicate  their  own 
softness  and  baseness  to  the  superior 
minds  which,  dwell  among  them.  In 
this  impure  atmosphere  the  celestial 
spark  burns  dim  ;  and  well  will  it  be  if 
God's  great  gift  of  genius  be  not  impi- 
ously prostituted  to  lust  and  crime. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  now 
stated,  we  believe  that  literature  is  to  be 
carried  forward,  here  and  elsewhere, 
chiefly  by  some  new  and  powerful  im- 
pulses communicated  to  society  ;  and  it 
is  a  question  naturally  suggested  by  this 
discussion,  from  what  impuLse,  principle, 
excitement,  the  highest  action  of  the 
mind  may  now  be  expected.  When  we 
look  bacK,  we  see  Miat  literature  has 
been  originated  and  modified  by  a  vari- 
ety of  principles :  by  patriotism  and 
ijat/onal  feeling,  by  reverence  lot  2ca- 
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tiquity,  by  the  spirit  of  Innovation,  by 
enthusiasm,  by  scepticism,  by  the  pas- 
sion for  fame,  by  romantic  love,  and  by 
political  and  religious  convulsions.  Now, 
we  do  DOt  expect  from  these  causes  any 
higher  action  of  the  mind  than  they  have 
yet  produced.     Perhaps  most  of  them 


the  manifestation  of  their  former  < 


nergy. 


For  example,  the  patriotism  of  antiquity 
and  the  sexual  love  of  chivalrous  ages, 
which  inspired  so  much  of  the  old  litera- 
ture, are  now  seen  to  be  feverish  and 
vicious  excesses  of  natural  principles, 
and  have  gone,  we  trust,  never  to  re- 
Are  we  asked,  then,  to  what  impulse 
or  power  we  look  for  a  higher  literature 
than  has  yet  ejisted ?  We  answer,  to  a 
new  action  or  development  of  the  relig- 
ious principle.  This  remark  will  proB' 
ably  surprise  not  a  few  of  our  readers 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  energy  with 
which  this  principle  is  to  act  on  the  in- 
tellect is  hardly  suspected.  Men  identify 
religion  with  superstition,  with  fanati- 
cism, with  the  common  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  seeing  it  arrayed  against 
intellect,  leagued  with  oppression,  fei- 
terinc  inquiry,  and  incapable  of  being 
blended  with  the  sacred  dictates  of  rea- 
son and  conscience,  they  see  in  its  prog- 
ress only  new  encroachments  on  free 
and  enlightened  thinking  Still  man's 
relation  to  God  is  the  great  quickening 
truth,  throwing  all  other  truths  into  in- 
significance, and  a  truth  wliich,  however 
obscured  and  paralyzed  by  the  many 
errors  which  ignorance  and  fraud  have 
hitherto  linkea  with  it,  has  ever  been 
a  chief  spring  of  human  improvement. 
We  look  to  it  as  the  true  life  of  the  in- 
tellect. No  man  can  be  just  to  himself 
—  can  comprehend  his  own  existence, 
can  put  forth  all  his  powers  with  an 
heroic  confidence,  can  deserve  to  be  the 
guide  and  inspirer  of  other  minds  —  till 
he  has  risen  to  communion  with  the 
Supreme  Mind :  till  he  feels  his  filial 
connection  with  the  Universal  Parent ; 
till  he  regards  himself  as  the  recipient 
and  minister  of  the  Infinite  Spirit ;  till  he 
feels  his  consecration  to  the  ends  which 
religion  unfolds  :  till  he  rises  above  hu- 
man opinion,  and  is  moved  by  a  higher 
,  impulse  than  fame. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  chief  hopes  of  an  improved 


r  hopes  of  an  im- 
I  the  prevalent 
le  down  to  us 
from  tli'e  dark  ages,  we  hope  nothing, 
!t  has  done  its  best.  All  that  can  grow 
up  under  its  sad  shade  has  already  Deen 
brought  forth.  It  wraps  the  divine  nat- 
ure and  human  nature  in  impenetrable 
gloom.  It  overlays  Christianity  with 
technical,  arbitrary  dogmas.  True  failh 
is  of  another  lineage.  It  comes  from 
the  same  source  wilh  reason,  conscience, 
and  our  best  affections,  and  is  in  har- 
mony with  them  all.  True  faith  is  essen- 
tially a  moral  conviction  \  a  confidence 
in  the  reality  and  iromutableness  of 
moral  distinctions  :  a  confidence  in  dis- 
interested virtue  or  in  spiritual  excel- 
lence as  the  supreme  good  ;  a  confidence 
in  God  as  its  fountain  and  Almighty 
Friend,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  as  having 
lived  and  died  to  breathe  it  into  the 
soul ;  a  confidence  in  its  power,  triumphs, 
and  immortality  ;  a  confidence,  through 
which  outward  changes,  obstructions, 
disasters,  sufferings,  are  overcome,  or 
rather  made  instruments  of  perfection. 
Such  a  faith,  unfolded  freelj-  and  power- 
fully, must  "  work  mightily "  on  the 
intellect  as  well  as  on  practice.  By 
revealing  to  us  the  supreme  purpose 
of  the  Creator,  it  places  us  as  it  were, 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  from  which 
the  harmonies,  true  relations,  and  bright- 
est aspect  of  things  are  discerned.  It 
unites  calmness  and  enthusiasm,  and 
the  concord  of  these  seemingly  hostile 
elements  is  essential  to  the  full  and 
healthy  action  of  the  creative  powers  of 
the  soul.  It  opens  the  eye  to  beauty 
and  the  heart  to  love.  Literature  under 
this  inlfuence,  will  become  more  ingen- 
uous and  single-hearted :  will  penetrate 
farther  into  the  soul ;  will  find  new  in- 
terpretations of  nature  and  life ;  will 
breathe  a  martyr's  love  of  truth,  tem- 
pered with  a  never-failing  charity  ;  and, 
whilst  sympathizing  with  all  human  suf- 


forth  in  tones  of  irrepressible  joy.  re- 
sponsive to  that  happiness  which  tills 
Gods  universe. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  on  the 
means  of  an  improved  liiferaiure  without 
offering  one  suggestion.  We  earnesUy 
recommend  to  our  educated  men  a  mors 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  intel- 
lectual   labors  of    continental   Europe. 
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Our  reading   is    confined  too  much  to 
English   bookSf   and   especially  to  the 
more  recent  publications  of  Great  Brit- 
2diL    In  this  we  err.     We  ought  to  know 
the  different  modes  of  viewing  and  dis- 
cussing great  subjects  in  dif&rent  na- 
tions.   We  should  be  able  to  compare 
the  writings  of  the  highest  minds  m  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances.    Nothing 
CIO  favor  more  our  own  intellectual  inde- 
pendence and  activity.     Let  English  lit- 
erature be  ever  so  fruitful  and  profound, 
we  should  still  impoverish  ourselves  by 
miking  it  our  sole  nutriment.     We  fear, 
however,  that  at  the  present  moment 
English   books   want    much   which   we 
need.     The  intellect  of  that  nation  is 
turned  now  to  what  are  called  practical 
and  useful  subjects.     Physical  science 
goes  forward,  and,  what  is  very  encour- 
aging, it  is  spread  with  unexampled  zeal 
t&ough  2dl  classes  of  the  community. 
Abuses   of  government,  of  the   police, 
(rf  the  penal  code,  of  charity,  of  poor- 
laws,  and  corn-laws,  are  laboriously  ex- 
plored.    General  education  is  improved. 
Science  is  applied  to  the  arts  with  bril- 
liant si^cess.     We  see  much  good  in 
proeress.      But  we  find  little   profound 
or  fervid    thinking    expressed    in    the 
higher  forms  of  literature.     The  noblest 
subjects  of  the  intellect  receive  little  at- 
tention.    We  see  an  almost  total  indif- 
ference to  intellectual  and  moral  science. 
In  England    there  is  a  great  want  of 
philosophy,  in   the   true  sense   of   that 
word.     If  we  examine   her  reviews,  in 
which  much  of  the  intellectual  power  of 
the  nation  is  expended,  we  meet  per- 
petually  a   jargon   of    criticism,   which 
shows  a  singular  want  of  great  and  gen- 
eral principles   in   estimating  works  of 
art.    We  have   no  ethical  work  of  any 
lining   English   writer  to  be  compareci 
with  that  of  Degerando,  entitled  '*  Du 
Perfectionnement  Moral ; "  and,  although 
we  have  little  respect  for  the  rash  gen- 
eralizations  of    the   bold  and   eloquent 
Cousin,  yet  the  interest  which  his  meta- 
physics awaken  in  Paris  is,  in  our  esti- 
mation, a  better  presage  than  the  lethargy 
which  prevails  on  such  topics  in  Eng- 
land    In   these    remarks  we    have   no 
tlesire  to   depreciate  the    literature   of 
England,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  we 
regard  as  the  noblest  monument  of  the 
bunun  mind.     We   rejoice  in  our  de- 
'^^ent  from   England,  and  esteem  our 
^  access  to  her  works  of  science  and 


eenius  as  among  our  high  privileges. 
Nor  do  we  feel  as  if  her  strength  were 
spent.  We  see  no  wrinkles  on  her 
brow,  no  decrepitude  in  her  step.  At 
this  moment  she  has  authors,  especially 
in  poetry  and  fiction,  whose  names  are 
*^  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household 
words,"  and  who  can  never  perish  but 
with  her  language.  Still,  we  think  that 
at  present  her  intellect  is  laboring  more 
for  herself  than  for  mankind,  and  that 
our  scholars,  if  they  would  improve  our 
literature,  should  cultivate  an  intimacy 
not  only  with  that  of  England,  but  of 
continental  Europe. 

We  have  now  finished  our  remarks 
on  the  importance  and  means  of  an  im- 
proved literature  among  ourselves.  Are 
we  asked  what  we  hope  in  this  particular  1 
We  answer,  much.  We  see  reasons  for 
anticipating  an  increased  and  more  effi- 
cient direction  of  talent  to  this  object. 
But  on  these  we  cannot  enlarge.  There 
is,  however,  one  ground  of  expectation, 
to  which  we'will  call  a  moments  atten- 
tion. We  apprehend  that  literature  is 
to  make  progress  through  an  important 
change  in  society,  which  civilization  and 
good  institutions  are  making  more  and 
more  apparent.  It  seems  to  us  that, 
through  these  causes,  political  life  is 
less  and  less  regarded  as  the  only  or 
chief  sphere  for  superior  minds,  and 
that  influence  and  honor  are  more  and 
more  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  liter- 
ary and  thinking  men.  Of  consequence, 
more  and  more  of  the  intellect  of  com- 
munities is  to  be  drawn  to  literature. 
The  distinction  between  antiquity  and 
the  present  times,  in  respect  to  the  im- 
portance attached  to  political  life,  seems 
to  us  striking ;  and  it  is  not  an  acci- 
dental difference,  but  founded  on  per- 
manent causes  which  are  to  operate  with 
increased  power.  In  ancient  times,  every 
thing,  abroad  and  at  home,  threw  men 
upon  the  public,  and  generated  an  in- 
tense thirst  for  political  power.  On  the 
contrary-,  the  improvement  of  later  pe- 
riods inclines  men  to  give  importance  to 
literature.  For  example,  the  instability 
of  the  ancient  republics,  the  unsettled 
relations  of  different  classes  of  society, 
the  power  of  demagogues  and  orators, 
the  intensity  of  factions,  the  want  of 
moral  and  religious  restraints,  the  want 
of  some  regular  organ  for  expressing  the 
public  mind,  the  want  of  precedents  aivd 
precise  laws  for  the  courts  ol  '^usUce, — 
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these  and  other  circumstances  gave  to 
the  ancient  citizen  a  feeling  as  if  revo- 
lutions  and  convulsions  were  inseparable 
from  society,  turned  his  mind  with  un- 
remitting anxiety  to  public  affairs,  and 
made  a  participation  of  political  power 
an  important,  if  not  an  essential,  means 
of  personal  safety.  Again,  the  ancient 
citizen  had  no  home,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word.  He  lived  in  the  market,  the  forum, 
ihe  place  of  general  resort,  and  of  course 
his  attention  was  very  much  engrossed 
by  affairs  of  state.  Again,  religion, 
which  now  more  than  all  things  throws 
a  man  upon  himself,  was  in  ancient  times 
a  public  concern,  and  turned  men  to  po- 
litical life.  The  religion  of  the  heart  and 
closet  was  unknown.  The  relation  of  the 
gods  to  particular  states  was  their  most 
prominent  attribute  1  and  to  conciliate 
their  favor  to  the  community,  the  chief 
end  of  worship.  Accordingly,  religion 
consisted  chiefly  in  public  and  national 
rites.  In  Rome,  the  highest  men  in  the 
slate  presided  at  the  altar, *and,  adding 
to  their  other  titles  that  of  Supreme 
Pontiff,  performed  the  most  solemn 
functions  of  the  priesthood.  Thus  the 
whole  strength  of  the  religious  principle 
was  turned  into  political  channels.  The 
gods  were  thought  to  sustain  no  higher 
office  than  a  political  one,  and  of  conse- 
quence this  was  esteemed  the  most  gld- 
nous  for  men.  Once  more,  in  anaent 
times  political  rank  was  vastly  more  effi- 
cient, whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  than 
at  present,  and  of  consequence  was  the 
object  of  a  more  insatiable  ambition.  It 
was  almost  the  only  way  of  access  to  the 
multitude.    The  public  man  held  a  sway 


over  opinion,  over  his  country,  perhaijs 
over  foreign  states,  now  unknown.  It  is 
the  influence  of  the  press  and  of  good 
institutions  to  reduce  the  importance  of 
the  man  of  oftice.  In  proportion  as  pri- 
vate individuals  can  act  on  the  public 
mind:  in  proportion  as  a  people  read, 
think,  and  have  the  means  of  expressing 
and  enforcing  their  opinions  ;  in  propor- 
tion as  laws  become  fixed,  known,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community;  in  proportion  as  the  inter- 
est of  the  state,  the  principles  of  admin- 
istration, and  all  public  measures  are 
subjected  to  free  and  familiar  discussion, 
government  becomes  a  secondary  influ- 
ence. The  power  passes  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  think,  write,  and  spread 
their  minds  far  and  wide.  Accordingly, 
literature  is  to  become  more  and  more 
the  instrument  of  swaying  men,  of  doing 
good,  of  achieving  fame.  The  contrast 
between  ancient  and  modern  times,  in 
the  particulars  now  stated,  is  too  obvious 
10  need  illustration,  and  our  great  infer- 
ence is  equally  clear.  The  vast  improve- 
ments which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have 
taken  place  in  social  order,  in  (^mestic 
life,  in  religion,  in  knowledge,  all  con- 
spire to  one  result,  all  tend  to  introduce 
other  and  higher  influences  than  political 
power,  and  to  give  to  that  form  of  intel- 
lectual effort  irtiich  we  call  literature  do- 
minion over  human  affairs.  Thus  truth, 
we  apprehend,  is  more  and  more  felt: 
and  from  its  influence,  joined  with  our 
peculiar  condition  and  free  institutions, 
we  hope  for  our  country  the  happiness 
and  glory  of  a  pure,  deep,  rich,  beautiful, 
and  ennobling  literature. 
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We  have  aflixed  to  this  article  the 
titles  of  several  reports  of  societies,  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  seventl   institutions 


whose  labors  they  celebrate,  as  with  the 
more  general  design  of  offering  some 

remarks  on  the  disposition  which  now 
prevails  to  form  associations,  and  to  ac- 
complish all  objects  by  organized  masses. 
A  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  has 
begun  to  manifest  itself,  and  murmurs 
against  the  countless  societies  which 
modestly  solicit  or  authoritatively  claim 
our  aid,  which  now  assail  us  with  fair 
promises  of  the  good  which  they  pur- 
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pose,  and  no^v  with  rhetorical  encomi- 
ums on  the  good  they  have  done,  begin 
to  break  forth  from  the  judicious  and 
well  (Usposedy  as  well  as  from  the  a  ueru- 
k)us  and  selfish.  These  doubts  and  com- 
plaints, however,  are  most  frequently 
excited  by  particular  cases  of  unfair  or 
injurious  operations  in  societies.  As 
j-ct  no  general  principles  have  been 
established,  by  which  the  value  of  this 
mode  of  action  may  be  determined  or 
the  relative  claims  of  different  associa- 
tions may  be  weighed.  We  will  not 
pronuse  to  supply  tne  deficiency,  but  we 
hope  to  furnish  some  help  to  a  sounder 
judgment  than  yet  prex'ails  on  the  subject. 
That  the  subject  deserves  attention, 
00  man  who  observes  the  signs  of  the 
times  can  doubt.  Its  importance  forces 
itself  on  the  reflecting.  In  truth,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  or 
features  of  our  age  is  the  energy  with 
which  the  principle  of  combination,  or 
of  action  by  joint  forces,  by  associated 
numb.?rs  is  manifesting  itself.  It  may 
be  said,  without  much  exaggeration  that 
ever)'  thinvj  is  done  now  by  societies. 
Men  have  learned  what  wonders  can  be 
accomplished  in  certain  cases  by  union, 
and  seem  to  think  that  union  is  compe- 
tent to  everv  tiling.  You  can  scarcely 
name  an  obfcct  for  which  some  institu- 
tion has  not  been  formed.  Would  men 
spread  one  set  of  opinions  or  crush  an- 
other? They  make  a  society.  Would 
they  improve  the  penal  code,  or  relieve 
poor  debtors  .•*  They  make  societies. 
Would  they  encourage  agriculture,  or 
manufactures  or  science  t  They  make 
xxieties.  Would  one  class  encourage 
horse-racing,  and  another  discourage 
travelling  on  Sunday  .^  They  form  soci- 
eties. We  have  immense  institutions 
spreading  over  the  country,  combining 
nijNts  for  particular  objects.  We  have 
niinute  ramifications  ot  these  societies, 
i>;netrating  everywhere  except  through 
the  poor-house,  and  conveying  resources 
from  the  domestic,  the  laborer,  and  even 
the  child,  to  the  central  treasury.  This 
principle  of  association  is  worthv  the 
attention  of  the  philosopher,  who  simply 
aims  to  understand  society  and  its  most 
powerful  .springs.  To  the  philanthropist 
^  the  Christian  it  is  exceedingly  in- 
ttresting,  for  it  is  a  mighty  engine'  and 
''Just  act  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  to 
^fJ  extent  which  no  man  can  foresee  or 
comprehend. 


\ 


It  is  very  easy,  we  conceive,  tc 
this  great  development  of  the  ] 
of  co-operation.  The  main  cans 
immense  facility  given  to  intercc 
modem  improvements,  by  increa.* 
merce  and  travelling,  by  the  po! 
by  the  steam-boat,  and  espec 
the  press,  —  by  newspapers,  per 
tracts,  and  other  publications, 
these  means,  men  of  one  mind, 
a  whole  country,  easily  underst 
another,  and  easily  act  togethc 
grand  manoeuvre  to  which  N 
owed  his  victories  —  we  mean  t 
centration  of  great  numbers  on 
point  —  is  now  placed  within  th 
of  all  parties  and  sects.  It  may 
that,  by  facilities  of  intercourse' 
brought  within  one  another's  atl 
and  become  arranged  according 
respective  affinities.  Those  wl 
one  great  object  find  one  anol 
through  a  vast  extent  of  count 
their  forces,  settle  their  mode  o 
tion,  and  act  together  with  the  i 
ity  of  a  disciplined  army.  So 
sive  have  coalitions  become,  thrc 
facilities  now  described,  and  so 
and  rapid  are  the  means  of  cr 
cation,  that,  when  a  few  leade 
agreed  on  an  object,  an  impulse 
given  in  a  month  to  the  whole  < 
whole  states  may  be  deluged  wit 
and  other  publications,  and  a  v( 
that  of  many  waters  be  called  foi 
immense  and  widely  separated 
tudes.  Here  is  a  new  power  l)r( 
hear  on  society,  and  it  is  a  grca 
question  how  it  ought  to  be 
and  what  duties  it  imposes. 

That  this  mode  of  action  has 
tages  and  recommendations  is  ^ 
vious.  The  principal  argument 
favor  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
Men,  it  is  justly  said,  can  do 
what  they  cannot  do  singly.  Tl 
of  minds  and  hands  works  v 
Men  grow  efficient  by  conce 
their  powers.  Joint  effort  conqi: 
ure,  hews  through  mountains,  re 
amids.  dikes  out  the  ocean.  A 
to  himself,  living  without  a  fell 
he  could  indeed  so  live,  —  wouk 
of  the  weakest  of  creatures.  As 
with  his  kind,  he  gains  dominion 
strongest  animals,  over  the  earth 
sea.  and,  by  his  growing  knowlec 
be  said  to  obtain  a  kind  of  propiii 
un/verse. 
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Nor  is  this  all.  Men  not  only  accu- 
mulate power  by  union,  but  gain  warmth 
and  earnestness.  The  heart  is  kindled. 
An  electric  communication  is  estab- 
lished between  those  who  are  brought 
nigh  and  bound  to  each  other  in  com- 
mon labors.  Man  droops  in  solitude. 
No  sound  excites  him  like  the  voice  of 
his  fellow-creature.  The  mere  sight  of 
a  human  countenance,  brightened  with 
strong  and  generous  emotion,  gives  new 
Strength  to  act  or  suffer.  Union  not 
only  brings  to  a  point  forces  which  be- 
fore existed,  and  which  were  ineffectual 
through  separation,  but,  by  the  feeling 
and  interest  which  it  rouses,  it  becomes 
3  creative  principle,  calls  forth  new 
forces,  and  gives  the  mind  a  conscious- 
ness of  powers  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  unknown. 

We  have  here  given  the  common 
arguments  by  which  the  disjxjsilioii  to 
association  is  justified  and  recommend- 


ples  and  relations  are  the  great  springs 
of  improvement,  and  of  vigorous  and 
efficient  exertion.  That  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  representation  of  the  influ- 
ences of  society  we  at  once  feel.  That, 
without  impulses  and  excitements  from 
abroad,  without  sympathies  and  com- 
munication with  our  fellow-creatures,  we 
should  gain  nothing  and  accomplish  noth- 
ing, we  mean  not  todeny.  Still,  we  appre- 
hend that  on  this  subject  there  is  a  want 
of  accurate  views  and  just  discrimination. 
We  apprehend  that  the  true  use  of  so- 
ciety is  not  sufficiently  understood  ;  that 
the  chief  benefit  which  it  is  intended  to 
confer,  and  the  chief  danger  to  which 
it  exposes  us,  are  seldom  weighed,  and 
that  errors  or  crude  opinions  on  these 
points  deprive  us  of  many  benefits  of 
our  social  connections.  These  topics 
have  an  obvious  bearing  on  tlie  subject 
of  this  article.  It  is  plain  that  the  bet- 
ter we  understand  tlie  true  use,  the  chief 
benefit,  and  the  chief  peril  of  our  social 
principles  and  relations,  the  better  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  judge  of  associa- 
tions which  are  offered  to  our  patron- 
age. On  these  topics,  then,  we  propose 
first  to  give  our  views ;  and  in  so  doing 
we  shall  allow  ourselves  a  considerable 
latitude,  because,  in  our  judgment,  the 
influences  of  society  at  present  tend 
strongly  to  excess,  and  especially  men- 
ace  that   Individuality  of   character  for 


which  they  can  yield  no  adequate  com- 
pensation. 

The  great  principle  from  which  we 
start  in  this  preliminary  discussion,  and 
in  which  all  our  views  of  the  topics 
above  proposed  are  involved,  may  be 
briefly  expressed.  It  is  this  :  —  Society 
is  chiefly  important  as  it  ministers  to, 
and  calls  forth,  intellectual  and  moral 
energy  and  freedom.  Its  action  on  the 
individual  is  beneficial  in  proportion  as 
it  awakens  in  him  a  power  to  act  on 
himself,  and  to  control  or  withstand  the 
social  influences  to  which  he  is  at  first 
subjected.  Society  serves  us  by  fur- 
nishing objects,  occasions,  materials, 
excitements,  through  which  the  whole 
soul  may  be  brought  into  vigorous  ex- 


come  a  law  to  itself,  and  mav  rise  to  the 
happiness  and  dignity  of  framing  and 
improving  itself  without  limit  or  end. 
Inward,  creative  energy  is  the  highest 
good  which  accrues  to  us  from  our 
social  principles  and  connections.  The 
mind  is  enriched,  not  by  what  it  pas- 
sively receives  from  others,  but  by  its 
own  action  on  what  it  receives.  We 
would  especially  aflirm  of  virtue  that  it 
does  not  consist  in  wliat  we  inherit,  or 
what  comes  to  us  from  abroad.  It  is  of 
inward  growth,  and  it  grows  by  nothing 
so  much  as  by  resistance  of  foreign  in- 
fluences, by  acting  from  our  deliberate 
convictions,  in  opposition  to  the  princi- 
ples of  sympathy  and  imitation.  Ac- 
cording to  these  views,  our  social  nature 
and  connections  are  means.  Jnwarc 
power  is  the  end,  —  a  power  which  is 
to  triumph  over  and  control  the  influence 
of  society. 

We  are  told  that  we  owe  to  society 
our  most  valuable  knowledge.  And  true 
it  is,  that  were  we  cast  from  birth  into 
solitude  we  should  grow  up  in  brutal 
ignorance.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
knowledge  which  we  receive  is  of  little 
value  any  farther  than  it  is  food  and 
excitement  to  intellectual  action.  Its 
worth  is  to  be  measured  by  the  energy 
with  wiiich  it  is  sought  and  employed. 
Knowledge  is  noble,  in  proportion  as  it 
is  prolific,  —  in  proportion  as  it  quick- 
ens the  mind  to  (he  acquisition  of  higher 
truth.  Let  it  be  rested  in  passively,  and 
it  profits  us  nothing.  Let  the  judgment 
of  others  be  our  trust,  so  that  we  cease 
to  iiidge  for  ourselves,  and  the  intellect 
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is  deeraded  into  a  worthless  machine. 
The  dignity  of  the  mind  is  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  energy  of  its  efforts  for 
its  own  enlargement.  It  becomes  heroic 
when  it  reverences  itself  and  asserts  its 
ireedom  in  a  cowardly  and  servile  age ; 
when  it  withstands  society  through  a 
calm  but  invincible  love  of  truth,  and 
a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  its  powers. 

The  indispensable  necessity  of  in- 
stniction  from  our  fellow-creatures  we 
in  no  degree  question.  But  perhaps 
few  are  aware  now  imperfect  are  the 
conceptions  received  from  the  best  in- 
structor, and  how  much  must  be  done 
by  our  own  solitary  thinking  to  give 
them  consistency  and  vividness.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  a  fellow-creature 
can  ever  impart  to  us  apprehensions  of 
a  complex  subject  which  are  altogether 
just.  Be  the  teacher  ever  so  unerring, 
his  language  can  hardly  communicate 
his  mind  with  entire  precision  ;  for  few 
words  awaken  exactly  the  same  thoughts 
in  diflFerent  men.  The  views  which  we 
receive  from  the  most  gifted  beings  are 
at  best  an  approximation  to  truth.  We 
have  spoken  of  unerring  teachers  ;  but 
where  are  these  to  be  found  }  Our  daily 
intercourse  is  with  fallible  beings,  most 
of  whom  are  undisciplined  in  intellect, 
the  slaves  of  prejudice,  and  unconscious 
of  their  own  spiritual  energies.  The 
essential  condition  of  intellectual  prog- 
ress in  such  a  world  is  the  resistance 
of  social  influences,  or  of  impressions 
from  our  fellow-beings. 

What  \ve  have  said  of  intellectual  is 
still  more  true  of  moral  progress.  No 
human  being  exists  whose  character  can 
be  proposed  as  a  faultless  model.  But, 
coidd  a  perfect  individual  be  found,  we 
should  only  injure  ourselves  by  indis- 
criminate, servile  imitation ;  for  much 
which  is  eood  in  another  is  good  in  him 
alone,  befongs  to  his  peculiar  constitu- 
tion, has  been  the  growth  of  his  peculiar 
experience,  is  harmonious  and  beautiful 
I  only  in  combination  with  his  other  at- 
tributes, and  would  be  unnatural,  awk- 
^»^ard,  and  forced  in  a  servile  imitator. 
The  very  strength  of  emotion  which  in 
one  man  is  virtue  in  another  would  be 
^fect;  for  virtue  depends  on  the  bal- 
ance which  exists  between  the  various 
principles  of  the  soul ;  and  that  intense- 
"^  of  feeling  which,  when  joined  with 
^otcc  of  thp"ght  and  purpose,  is  health- 


ful  and  invigorating,  would  prove  a  dis- 
ease, or  might  approach  insanity,  in  a 
weak  and  sensitive  mind.  No  man 
should  part  with  his  individuality,  and 
aim  to  become  another.  No  process  is 
so  fatal  as  that  which  would  cast  all 
men  into  one  mould.  Every  human 
being  is  intended  to  have  a  character 
of  his  own,  to  be  what  no  other  is,  to 
do  what  no  other  can  do.  Our  common 
nature  is  to  be  unfolded  In  unbounded 
diversities.  It  is  rich  enough  for  infi 
nite  manifestations.  It  is  to  wear  in- 
numerable forms  of  beauty  and  glory. 
Every  human  being  has  a  work  to  carry 
on  within,  duties  to  perform  abroad,  in- 
fluences to  exert  which  are  peculiarly 
his,  and  which  no  conscience  but  his 
own  can  teach.  Let  him  not,  then,  en- 
slave his  conscience  to  others,  but  act 
with  the  freedom,  strength,  and  dignity 
of  one  whose  highest  law  is  in  his  own 
breast. 

We  know  that  it  may  be  replied  to 
us,  that  Providence,  by  placing  us  at 
birth  in  entire  subjection  to  social  in- 
fluences, has  marked  out  society  as  the 
freat  instrument  of  determining  the 
uman  mind.  The  child,  it  is  said,  is 
plainly  designed  to  receive  passively, 
and  with  unresisting  .simplicity,  a  host 
of  impressions,  thoughts,  and  feelings 
from  those  around  him.  This  we  know. 
But  we  know,  too.  that  childhood  is 
not  to  endure  for  ever.  We  know  that 
the  impressions,  pleasures,  pains,  which 
throng  and  possess  the  infant  mind,  are 
intended  to  awaken  in  it  an  ener<2^'  by 
which  it  is  to  subject  them  to  itself  ;  by 
which  it  is  to  separate  frorii  the  crude 
mass  what  is  true  and  pure ;  by  which  it 
is  to  act  upon,  and  modify,  and  throw 
into  new  combinations,  the  materials 
forced  upon  it  originally  by  sensation 
and  society.  It  is  only  by  putting  forth 
this  inward  and  self- forming  power  that 
we  emerge  from  childhood!  He  who 
continues  to  be  passively  moulded  pro  - 
lones  his  infancy  to  the  tomb;  There 
is  deep  wisdom  in  the  declaration  of 
Jesus,  that,  to  be  his  disciple,  we  must 
"  hate  father  and  mother ; ''  or,  in  other 
words,  that  we  must  surrender  the  preju- 
dices of  education  to  the  new  lights 
which  God  gives  us ;  that  the  love  of 
truth  must  triumph  over  the  influences 
of  our  best  and  earliest  friends;  that, 
forsaking  the  maxims  of  sodet'^,  n^i^ 
must  frame  ourselves  accotdVng  xo  \Jci^ 
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standard  of  moral  perfection  set  before 
us  in  the  life,  spirit,  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve how  the  Creator,  who  has  sub- 
jected the  child  at  first  to  social  infiu- 
ences,  has,  even  at  that  age.  provided 
for  its  growing  freedom,  by  inspiring  it 
with  an  overflowing  animation,  an  inex- 
pressible joy,  an  impatience  of  limits,  a 
thirst  for  novelty,  a  delight  in  adventure, 
an  ardent  fancy,  all  suited  to  balailce 
the  authority  of  the  old,  and  gradually 
mingling  with  the  credulity  oi  infancy 
that  questioning,  doubting  spirit,  on 
which  intellectual  progress  chiefly  de- 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  our  dan- 
ger from  society  arises  wholly  from  its 
Bad  members,  and  that  we  cannot  easily 
be  too  much  influenced  by  the  good. 
But,  to  our  apprehension,  there  is  a 
peril  Id  the  influence  both  of  good  and 
bad.  What  many  of  us  have  chiefly  to 
dread  from  society  is,  not  that  we  shall 
acquire  a  positive  character  of  vice,  but 
that  it  will  impose  on  us  a  negative 
character ;  that  we  shall  live  and  die 
passive  beings  ;  that  the  creative  and  self- 
lormiog  energy  of  the  soul  will  not  be 
called  forth  ia  the  work  of  our  improve- 
ment. Our  danger  is,  that  we  shall  sub- 
stitute the  consciences  of  others  for  our 
own,  that  we  shall  paralyze  our  faculties 
through  dependence  on  foreign  guides, 
that  we  shall  be  moulded  from  abroad 
instead  of  determining  ourselves.  The 
pressure  of  society  upon  us  is  constant 
and  almost  immeasurable ;  now  open 
and  direct  in  the  form  of  authority  and 
menace,  now  subtile  and  silent  in  the 
guise  of  blandishment  and  promise. 
What  mighty  power  is  lodged  in  a  frown 
or  a  smiTe,  in  the  voice  of  praise  and 
flattery,  in  scorn  or  neglect,  in  public 
opinion,  in  domestic  habits  and  preju- 
dices, in  the  sute  and  spirit  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  we  belong  !  Nothing 
escapes  the  cognizance  of  society.  Its 
legislation  extends  even  to  our  dress, 
movements,  features  ;  and  the  individual 
bears  the  traces,  even  in  countenance, 
air,  and  voice,  of  the  social  influences 
amidst  which  he  has  been  plunged.  We 
are  in  great  peril  of  growing  up  slaves 
to  this  exacting,  arbitrary  sovereign ;  of 
forgetting,  or  never  learning,  our  true 
responsibility  ;  of  living  in  unconscious- 
ness of  that  divine  power  with  which 
we  are   invested  over  ourselves,  and 


in  which  all  the  dignity  of  our  nature 
ia  concentred :  of  overlooking  the  sa- 
credness  of  our  minds,  and  laying  them 
open  to  impressions  from  any  and  all 
who  surround  us.  Resistance  of  this 
forei^  pre.ssure  is  our  only  safeguard, 
and  IS  essential  to  virtue.  All  virtue  . 
lies  in  individual  action,  in  inward 
energy,  in  self-determination.  There  is 
no  moraJ  worth  in  being  swept  away  by 
a  crowd,  even  towards  the  best  ob' 
jecls.  We  must  act  from  an  inward 
spring.  The  good  as  well  as  the  bad 
may  injure  us,  if  through  that  intoler- 
ance which  is  a  common  infirmity  of  the 
good,  they  impose  on  us  authoritatively 
their  own  convictions,  and  obstruct  our 
own  intellectual  and  moral  activity.  A 
state  of  society  in  which  correct  habits 
prevail,  may  produce  in  many  a  mechan- 
ical regularity  and  religion  which  is 
any  thing  but  virtue.  Nothing  morally 
great  or  good  springs  from  mere  sym- 
pathy and  imitation.  These  principles 
will  only  forge  chains  for  us,  and  per- 
petuate our  infancy,  unless  more  and 
more  controlled  and  subdued  by  that 
inward  lawgiver  and  judge,  whose  au- 
thority is  ftom  God,  and  whose  sway 
over  our  whole  nature  alone  secures  its 
free,  glorious,  and  everlasting  expan- 

The  truth  is,  and  we  need  to  feel  it 
most  deeply,  that  our  connection  with 
society,  as  it  is  our  greatest  aid,  so  it  is 
our  greatest  peril.  We  are  in  constant 
danger  of  being  spoiled  of  our  moral 
judgment,  and  of  our  power  over  our- 
selves ;  and.  in  losing  these,  we  lose 
the  chief  prerogatives  of  spiritual  beings. 
We  sink,  as  far  as  mind  can  sink, 
into  the  world  of  matter,  the  chief 
distinction  of  which  is,  that  it  wants 
seli-motion,  or  mores  only  from  foreign 
impulse.  The  propensity  in  our  fellow- 
creatures  which  we  have  most  to  dread 
is  that  which,  though  most  severely  con- 
demned by  Jesus,  is  yet  the  most  fre- 
quent infirmity  of  his  followers,  —  we 
mean  the  propensity  to  rule,  to  tyrannize, 
to  war  with  the  freedom  of  their  equals, 
to  make  themselves  standards  for  other 
minds,  to  be  lawgivers,  instead  of  breth- 
ren and  friends,  to  their  race.  Our  great 
and  most  difficult  duty,  as  social  beings, 
is,  to  derive  constant  aid  from  society 
without  taking  its  yoke  \  to  opien  our 
minds  to  the  thoughts,  reasonings,  and 
persuasions  of  others,  and  yet  to  hold 
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fast  the    sacred   right  of  private  judg- 
ment;   to   receive    impulses    from   our 
fellow-beings,  and   yet  to  act  from  our 
own  souls ;  to  sympathize  with  others, 
and  yet  to  determine  our  own  feelings  ; 
to  act  with  others,  and  yet  to  follow  our 
own  consciences  ;  to  unite  social  defer- 
ence and  self -dominion ;  to  join  moral 
self -subsistence  with  social  dependence  ; 
to  respect  others   without  losing  self- 
respect  ;  to  love  our  friends  and  to  rev- 
erence   our    superiors,   whilst    our  su- 
preme homage  is  given  to  that  moral 
perfection  which  no  friend  and  no  supe- 
rior has  realized,  and  which,  if  faithfully 
pursued,  will  often  demand  separation 
from  all  around  us.     Such  is  our  great 
work   as    social    beings,    and   to    per- 
form  it,  we  should  look  habitually  to 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  distinguished  bv 
nothing  more  than  by  moral  indepeno- 
cnce,  —  than  by  resisting  and  overcom- 
ing the  world. 

The  reverence  for  our  own  moral 
nature,  on  which  we  have  now  insisted, 
needs  earnest  and  perpetual  inculcation. 
This  virtue  finds  few  aids  from  abroad. 
AU  religions  and  governments  have 
more  or  less  warred  with  it.  Even 
that  religion  which  came  from  God  to 
raise  man  to  a  moral  empire  over  him- 
self, has  been  seized  on  by  the  selfish 
and  intolerant  principles  of  human  nat- 
ure, and  all  its  sanctions  have  been 
brought  to  bear  against  that  free,  inde- 
pendent action  ol  thought  and  con- 
science which  it  was  chiefly  intended  to 
promote.  In  truth,  men  need  to  be  in- 
structed in  nothing  more  than  in  what 
they  owe  to  their  own  spiritual  faculties. 
The  sacredness  of  the  moral  principle  in 
every  human  breast ;  its  divine  rio^ht  of 
dommion  ;  the  jealousy  with  which  it 
ought  to  be  protected  against  our  own 
passions  and  the  usurpations  of  society  ; 
the  watchful  care  with  which  it  should 
be  unfolded,  refined,  and  fortified,  by 
communion  with  ourselves,  with  great 
and  goo  1  minds,  with  that  brightest 
manifestation  oi  God,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
with  God  Himself  ;  the  awe  with  which 
its  deliberate  dictates  should  be  heard  : 
the  energy  which  it  may  and  should  put 
forth  in  opposition  to  pleasure  and  pain, 
t^  human  frowns  or  smiles  ;  the  sublime 
^quillity  to  which  it  may  ascend  ;  the 
consdous  union  with  God  which  it  may 
attain,  and  through  which  it  seems  to 
Partake   oi    his    omnipotence,  —  these 


prerogatives  of  the  moral  nature,  of 
that  element  and  spark  of  divinity  in 
the  soul,  are  almost  forgotten  in  the 
condition  of  servitude  to  which  the 
multitude  are  reduced  by  the  joint  tyr- 
anny of  the  passions  and  of  society. 

It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to 
observe,  that  the  enslaving  power  of 
society  over  the  mind  is  decreasing, 
through  what  would  seem  at  first  to 
threaten  its  enlargement; — we  mean, 
through  the  extension  of  social  inter- 
course. This  is  a  distinction  of  our 
age,  and  one  of  its  chief  means  of  im- 
provement. Men  are  widening  their 
bounds,  exchanging  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings with  fellow-bein  i:s  far  and  wide, 
with  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  with 
subjects  of  other  governments,  with  pro- 
fessors of  other  modes  of  faith.  Distant 
nations  are  brought  near,  and  are  actine 
on  one  another  with  a  new  power ;  and 
the  result  is.  that  these  differing  and 
often  hostile  influences  balance  or  neu- 
tralize one  another,  and  almost  compel 
the  intellect  to  act,  to  compare,  to  judge, 
to  frame  itself.  This  we  deem  an  immense 
benefit  of  the  multiplication  of  books  at 
the  present  day.  The  best  books  con- 
tain errors,  ana  deserve  a  very  limited 
trust.  But  wherever  men  of  thought 
and  genius  publish  freely,  they  will  per- 
petually send  forth  new  views,  to  keep 
alive  the  intellectual  action  of  the  world  ; 
will  give  a  frequent  shock  to  received 
opinions  ;  will  lead  men  to  contemplate 
great  subjects  from  new  positions,  and 
by  thus  awakening  individual  and  inde- 
pendent energy,  will  work  higher  good 
than  by  the  knowledge  which  they 
spread.  The  same  effect  is  to  be  an- 
ticipated from  the  study  of  different  lan- 
guages, which  occupies  more  and  more 
space  in  our  systems  of  education  ;  and 
we  believe  this  to  be  the  happiest  effect. 
A  great  man  used  to  say  that,  in  learn- 
ing a  new  language,  he  had  gained  a  new 
soul,  so  fresh  and  original  were  the  views 
which  it  opened  to  him.  A  new  lan- 
guage, considered  in  itself  or  without 
reference  to  the  writings  which  it  con- 
tains, seems  to  us  a  valuable  possession, 
on  account  of  the  new  combinations  of 
thought  which  its  vocabulary  presents ; 
and  when  regarded  as  the  key  to  the 
minds  of  a  people  whose  institutions, 
education,  climate,  temperament,  relig- 
ion, and  history  differ  from  our  own, 
and  in  whom^  of  consequence,  out  cotcv- 
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mon  nature  is  taking  a  new  form,  it  is. 
to  one  who  has  power  to  understand  its 
use,  an  invaluable  acquisition.  In  truth, 
we  cannot  express  too  strongly  the  im- 
portance we  attach  to  an  enlarged  inter- 
course with  other  minds,  considered  as 
the  means  of  freeing  and  quickening 
our  own.  This  is  the  chief  good  of  ex- 
tensive institutions  for  education.  They 
place  us  under  diversified  social  influ- 
ences ;  connect  us  with  the  dead  as 
well  as  with  the  living :  accumulate  for 
us  the  thoughts  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions ;  take  us  out  of  the  narrow  circle 
of  a  neighborhood,  or  church,  or  com- 
munity ;  make  us  fellow- citizens  with 
the  friends  of  truth  under  the  whole 
heaven,  and.  through  these  various  and 
often  hostile  influences,  aid  and  en- 
courage us  to  that  independent  moral 
C'  idgment  and  intellectual  discrimination 
y  which  our  views  are  more  and  more 
purified  and  enlarged. 

We  regret  that  religion  has  not  done 
more  to  promote  this  enlarged  inter- 
course of  minds,  —  the  great  means,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  reconciling  social  aids 
with  personal  independence.  As  yet, 
religion  has  generally  assumed  a  sec- 
tarian form,  and  its  disciples,  making 
narrowness  a  matter  of  conscience,  have 
too  often  shunned  connection  with  men 
of  different  views  as  a  pestilence,  and 
yielded  their  minds  to  the  exclusive  in- 
fluences of  the  leaders  and  teachers  of 
their  separate  factions.  Indeed,  we  fear 
that  in  no  department  of  life  has  the  so- 
cial principle  been  perverted  more  into 
an  instrument  of  intellectual  thraldom 
than  in  religion.  We  could  multiply 
proofs  without  end.  but  will  content  our- 
selves with  a  single  illustration  drawn 
from  what  are  called  "revivals  of  relig- 
ion." We  have  many  objections  to  these 
as  commonly  conducted ;  but  nothing 
offends  us  more  than  their  direct  and 
striking  tendency  to  everwhelm  the  mind 
with  foreign  influences,  and  to  strip  it 
of  all  self- direction.  In  these  feverish 
seasons,  religion,  or  what  bears  the 
name,  is  spread,  as  by  contagion,  and  to 
escape  it  is  almost  as  difficult  as  to  avoid 
a  raging  epidemic.  Whoever  knows  any 
thing  oi  human  nature,  knows  the  effect 
of  excitement  in  a  crowd.  When  sys- 
tematically prolonged  and  urged  onward, 
it  subverts  deliberation  and  self-control. 
The  individual  is  lost  in  the  mass,  and 
borne  away  as  in  a   whirlwind.    The 


prevalent  emotion,  be  it  love  or  hatred, 
tenor  or  enthusiasm,  masters  every 
mind  which  is  not  fortified  by  a  rare 
energy,  or  secured  by  a  rare  insensi- 
bility. In  revivals,  n  multitude  are  sub- 
jected at  once  to  strong  emotions,  which 
are  swelled  and  perpetuated  by  the  most 
skilful  management.  The  individual  is 
never  suffered  to  escape  the  grasp  of  the 
leading  or  subordinate  agents  in  the 
work,*  A  machinery  of  social  Influ- 
ences, of  "inquiry  meetings,"  of  "anx- 
ious meetings,  of  conferences,  of  prayer 
meetings,  of  perpetual  private  or  public 
impulses,  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  dis- 
eased subject,  until,  exhausted  in  body 
and  mind,  he  becomes  the  passive,  power- 
less recipient  of  whatever  form  or  im- 
Eressions  it  may  be  thought  fit  to  give 
im.  Happily  for  mankind,  our  nature 
loses  its  sensibility  to  perpetual  stimu- 
lants, and  of  consequence  a  revival  is 
succeeded  by  what  is  called  "a  dull, 
dead,  stupid  season."  This  dull  time  is 
3  merciful  repose  granted  by  Providence 
to  the  overwrought  and  oppressed  mind, 
and  gives  some  chance  for  calm,  delib- 
erate, individual  thought  and  action. 
Thus  the  kindness  of  nature  is  perpetu- 
ally counterworking  the  excesses  of  men, 
and  a  religion  which  begins  in  partial  in- 
sanity is  often  seen  to  attain  by  degrees 
to  the  calmness  and  dignity  of  reason. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have 
stated,  at  greater  length  than  we  in- 
tended, our  views  of  the  ttiie  and  high- 
est benefits  of  society.  These  seem  to 
us  great, ^unspeakably  great.  At  the 
same  time,  like  all  other  gOods,  they  are 
accompanied  with  serious  perils.  So- 
ciety too  often  oppresses  the  energ)- 
which  it  was  meant  to  quicken  and 
exalt.  —  We  now  pass  to  our  principal 
subject ;  to  the  associations  for  public 
purposes,  whether  benevolent,  moral,  or 
religious,  which  are  so  multiplied  in  the 
present  age.  And  here  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  two  remarks  ;  the  first  in- 
tended to  assign  to  such  associations 
their  proper  place  or  rank,-  and  the 
second,  to  suggest  a  principle  by  which 

•  Wer«on«l  MBing  111*  following  direction  gnvt:y 
gWeo  for  BMnjiging  reviv«l>,  in  Ihe  buck  of  a  mioi-ltr 
experienced  in  lhi»  worli:  —  "Be  cireful  never  to 
kindle  more  fir«th>n  you  an  lend."  In  other  wotdi, 
Dd  Dot  awaken  and  alarm  more  penoni  than  too  an 
pbce  under  ccnwiuii  inipecIiiM.  and  besel  with  pei- 
pelual  excilemenn.  What  ■  unuin  nila  lor  pci*sn> 
_h..„r..(*u  ,n  h.i;».  rhii  ilieie  "Bree"  are  "kin- 
H  Holy  Spirit  I 
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useful  societies  may  be  distinguished 
from  such  as  are  pernicious,  and  by 
wUcb  we  may  be  aided  in  distributing 
among  them  our  favor  and  patronage. 

Our  first   remark  is,  .that  we  should 
beware  of  confounding  together,  as  of 

Xal  importance,  those  associations 
ch  are  formed  by  our  Creator,  which 
spring  from  our  very  constitution,  and 
are  inseparable  from  our  being,  and 
those  of  which  we  are  now  treating, 
which  man  invents  for  particular  times 
and  exigencies.  Let  us  never  place  our 
weak,  short-sighted  contrivances  on  a 
level  with  the  arrangements  of  God. 
We  have  acknowledged  the  infinite  im- 
portance of  society  to  the  development 
of  human  powers  and  affections.  But 
when  we  speak  thus  of  societv,  we  mean 
chiefly  the  relations  in  whicn  God  has 
placed  us  ;  we  mean  the  connections  of 
hnuly,  of  neighborhood,  of  country,  and 
the  great  bond  of  humanity,  unitm^  us 
with  our  whole  kind,  and  not  mission- 
ary societies,  peace  societies,  or  charita- 
ble societies,  which  men  have  contrived. 
These  last  have  their  uses,  and  some  do 
great  good ;  but  they  are  no  more  to  be 
compared  with  the  societies  in  which 
nature  places  us,  than  the  torches  which 
we  kindle  on  earth  in  the  darkness  of 
night  are  to  be  paralleled  with  the  all- 
pervading  and  all-glorifying  light  of  the 
sun.  We  make  these  remarks,  because 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  men 
to  forget  the  value  of  what  is  familiar, 
natural,  and  universal,  and  to  ascribe 
undue  importance  to  what  is  extraordi- 
nan%  forced,  and  rare,  and  therefore 
striking.  Artificial  associations  have 
their  use,  but  are  not  be  named  with 
those  of  nature  ;  and  to  these  last,  there- 
fore we  are  to  give  our  chief  regard. 

We  can  easily  illustrate  by  examples 
the  inferiority  of  human  associations. 
in  Boston,  tnere  are  two  asylums  for 
children,  which  deserve,  we  think,  a 
high  place  among  useful  institutions. 
Not  a  little  time  is  spent  upon  them. 
Hundreds  conspire  to  carry  them  on, 
and  we  have  anniversaries  to  collect 
crowds  for  their  support.  And  what  is 
the  amount  o£  good  accomplished  ?  Be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred  children  are 
provided  tor,  a  number  worthy  of  all  the 
^«  bestowed  on  these  charities.  But 
°^8ipare  this  number  with  all  the  chil- 
^^  of  this  dtVs  w'ith  the  thousands 
^throng our  streets  and  our  schools.  > 
^  10 


And  how  are  these  fed,  clothed,  edu- 
cated? We  hear  of  no  subscriptions, 
no  anniversaries  for  their  benefit ;  yet 
how  they  flourish  compared  with  the 
subjects  of  asylums  !  These  are  pro- 
vided for  by  that  unostentatious  and 
unpraised  society,  which  God  has  insti- 
tuted, —  a  family.  That  shelter,  home, 
which  nature  rears,  protects  them,  and 
it  is  an  establishment  worth  infinitely 
more  than  all  the  institutions,  great  or 
small,  which  man  has  devised.  In  truth, 
just  as  far  as  this  is  improved,  as  its 
duties  are  performed  and  its  blessings 
prized,  all  artificial  institutions  are  su- 
perseded. Here,  then,  is  the  sphere  for 
the  agency  of  the  wise  and  good.  Im- 
prove the  family,  strengthen  and  purify 
the  relations  of  domestic  life,  and  more 
is  done  for  the  happiness  and  progress 
of  the  race  than  by  the  most  splendid 
charities.  —  Let  us  take  another  example, 
the  hospital  in  the  same  metropolis  ;  a 
noble  institution,  worthy  of  high  praise. 
But  where  is  it  that  the  sick  of  our  city 
are  healed  ?  Must  you  look  for  them 
in  the  hospital  .'*  You  may  find  there, 
perhaps,  and  should  rejoice  to  find  there, 
fifty  or  sixty  beds  for  the  poor.  The 
thousands  who  sicken  and  die  among  us 
are  to  be  found  in  their  homes,  watched 
over  by  the  nursing  care  of  mothers  and 
sisters,  surrounded  by  that  tenderness 
which  grows  up  only  at  home.  —  Let  us 
take  another  example,  missionary  so- 
cieties. This  whole  country  is  thrown 
into  excitement  to  support  missions. 
The  rich  are  taxed,  and  the  poor  bur- 
dened. We  do  not  say  that  they  are 
burdened  without  object ;  for  Christi- 
anity is  so  infinite  a  blessing  that  we 
consent  to  any  honest  methods  of  send- 
ing it  abroad.  But  what  is  the  amount 
of  good  effected  1  A  few  missionaries, 
we  know  not  the  precise  number,  are 
supported,  of  whom  most  have  hitherto 
brought  little  to  pass.  Who  can  compare 
associations  for  this  object  with  churches 
or  those  congregations  of  neighbors  for 
regular  worship  which  Christianity  has 
instituted,  and  to  which  nature  has  al- 
ways prompted  the  professors  of  the  same 
faith  }  Through  these,  incalculable  aid 
is  given  to  the  support  and  diffusion  of 
Christianity ;  and  yet.  through  the  pro- 
pensity of  human  nature  to  exaggerate 
what  IS  forced  and  artificial,  one  mis- 
sionary at  a  distance  is  thought  oi  mot^ 
importance  than  a  hundred   mrnXsl^is 
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near,  and  the  sending  of  him  abroad  is 
extolled  as  an  incomparably  greater  ex- 
ploit of  piety  than  the  support  of  our 
own  places  of  worship.  We  mean  not  to 
discourage  missionary  societies  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  Christianity  is  to  be  dif- 
fused incomparably  more  by  caring  for 
ajid  promoting  it  in  our  natural  relations, 
in  our  homes,  in  our  common  circles  and 
churches,  than  by  institutions  endowed 
with  the  revenues  of  nations  for  sending 
it  to  distant  lands.  The  great  obstruc- 
tion to  Christianity  among  foreign  na- 
tions is  its  inoperativeness  among  the 
nations  which  profess  it  We  ofier 
others  a  religion  which,  in  their  appre- 
hension, has  done  the  givers  no  great 
good.  The  true  course  is  to  rely  less 
on  our  machinery  of  cent  societies  and 
national  societies,  and  to  rely  more  on 
the  connections  and  arrangements  of  nat- 
ure or  of  God. 

We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
We  would  on  no  account  discourage 
the  asylum,  the  hospital,  the  mission- 
ary society.  All  receive  our  cheerful 
support.  We  only  mean  to  say  that 
our  great  sources  of  improvement  and 
happiness  are  our  natural  relations  and 
associations,  and  that  to  understand 
these  belter,  and  to  attach  ourselves 
more  faithfully  to  their  duties,  are  the 
great  social  means  of  carrying  forward 
the  world.  A  striking  confirmation  of 
these  remarks  may  be  found  in  the 
Romish  Church.  The  probability  Is, 
that,  under  the  Catholic  religion  in  the 
dark  ages,  there  were  larger  contribu- 
tions to  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  of  communi- 
ties, than  at  present,  and  contributions 
by  associations  which  regarded  alms- 
giving as  one  of  their  main  duties,^ — 
we  mean  the  monasteries.  But  the 
monks,  who  quitted  the  relations  of 
nature,  the  society  which  God  has  in- 
stituted, in  order  to  form  new  and  arti- 
ficial bonds,  more  favorable,  as  they 
thought,  to  doing  good,  made  a  sad 
mistake.  Their  own  characters  were 
injured,  and  the  very  charities  doled  out 
from  convents  increased  the  beggary 
which  they  hoped  to  relieve.  So  sacred 
is  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  trampled  on 
with  impunity.  We  fear  that  some- 
thing similar  to  the  error  just  noticed 
among  Catholics  is  spreaaing  among 
Protestants,  —  the  error  of  exalting  so- 
c/et/es  o/  human  device  above  our  nat- 
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ural  relations.  We  have  been  told  that 
cases  occur  amo.-ig  us.  and  are  not  rare, 
in  which  domestic  claims  on  kindness 
are  set  aside  for  the  sake  of  making 
contributions  to.  our  great  societies,  and 
especially  to  foreign  missions.  So  pos- 
sessed are  the  minds  of  jnultitudes  with 
the  supreme  importance  of  this  object, 
that  there  seems  to  them  a  pietv  in 
withholding  what  would  otherwise  nave 
been  thought  due  to  a  poor  relative, 
that  it  may  be  sent  across  oceans  to 
Pagan  lands.  We  have  heard  that  deli- 
cate kindnesses,  which  once  flowed  from 
the  more  prosperous  to  the  less  prosper- 
ous members  of  a  large  family,  and  which 
bound  society  together  by  that  love 
which  is  worth  all  bonds,  are  diminished 
since  the  late  excitement  in  favor  of  the 
heathen.  And  this  we  do  not  wonder 
at.  In  truth,  we  rather  wonder  that 
any  thing  is  done  for  the  temporal  com- 
fort of  friends,  where  the  doctrine  on 
which  modem  missions  chiefly  rest  is 
believed.  We  refer  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  whole  heathen  world  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  bottomless  and  endless  hell ; 
that  thousands  ever>'  dav.  and  millions 
every  year,  are  sinking  mto  this  abyss 
of  torture  and  woe  ;  and  that  nothing 
can  save  them  but  sending  them  our 
religion.  We  see  not  how  tney  who  so 
believe  can  give  their  famihes  or  friends 
a  single  comfort,  much  less  an  ornament 
of  life.  They  must  be  strongly  templed, 
one  would  think,  to  stint  themselves  and 
their  dependants  to  necessaries,  and  to 
cast  their  whole  remaining  substance 
into  the  treasury  of  missionary  socie- 

We  repeat  it,  let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood. Missionary  societies,  established 
on  just  principles,  do  honor  to  a  Chris- 
tian community.  We  regard  them  with 
any  feeling  but  that  of  hostility.  The 
readers  of  this  work  cannot  have  for- 
gotten the  earnestness  with  which  we 
recommended  the  support  of  a  mission 
in  India,  at  a  time  when  we  thoi^ht 
that  peculiar  circumstances  invited  ex- 
ertion in  that  quarter.  We  only  oppose 
the  preference  of  thase  institutions  to 
the  natural  associations  and  connec- 
tions of  life.  An  individual  who  thinks 
that  he  is  doing  a  more  religious  act  in 
contributing  to  a  missionary  society  than 
in  doing  a  needful  act  oi  kindness  to 
a  relative,  friend,  or  neighbor,  is  leav- 
ing a  society  of   God's  '---■'•■ 
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one  of   man'^s    making.      He  shows  a 
perverted   judgment   in  regard   to    the 
duties  of  his  religion  and  in  regard  to 
the  best  means   of  spreading  it.     All 
that  has  been  done,  or  ever  will  or  can 
be  done,  by  associations  for  diffusing 
Christianity,    is   a    mere    drop    of   the 
bucket    compared   with  what    is  done 
silendy   and  secretly   by  the  common 
daily  auties  of  Christians  in  their  fam- 
ilies, neighborhoods,  and  business.   The 
surest  way  of  spreading  Christianity  is 
to  improve  Christian  communities ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  who  frees  this  religion 
from  corruption,  and  makes  it  a  more 
powerful  instrument  of  virtue  where  it 
is  already  professed,  is  the  most  effect- 
ual contributor  to  the  great  work  of  its 
diffusion  through  the  world. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  second  re- 
mark, in  which  we  proposed  to  suggest 
a  principle  by  which  the  claims  ot  dif- 
ferent associations  may  be  estimated. 
It  is  this:  The  value  of  associations 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  energy,  the 
freedom,  the  activity,  the  moral  power, 
which  they  encourage  and  diffuse.  In 
truth,  the  great  object  of  all  benevo- 
lence is  to  give  power,  activity,  and 
freedom  to  others.  We  cannot,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  make  any  be- 
ing happy.  We  can  give  others  the 
means  of  happiness,  together  with  mo- 
tives to  the  faithful  use  of  them  ;  but 
on  this  faithfulness,  on  the  free  and  full 
exercise  of  their  own  powers,  their  hap- 
piness depends.  There  is  thus  a  fixed, 
impassable  limit  to  human  benevolence. 
It  can  only  make  men  happy  through 
themselves,  through  their  own  freedom 
and  energy.  We  go  further.  We  be- 
lieve that  God  has  set  the  same  limit 
to  his  own  benevolence.  He  makes  no 
being  happy  in  any  other  sense  than  in 
that  of  giving  him  means,  powers,  mo- 
tives, and  a  field  for  exertion.  We  have 
here,  we  think,  the  great  consideration 
to  guide  us  in  judging  of  associations. 
Those  are  good  which  communicate 
power,  moral  and  intellectual  action, 
and  the  capacity  of  useful  efforts  to  the 
persons  who  form  them,  or  to  the  per- 
'sons  on  whom  they  act.  On  the  other 
(land,  associations  which  in  any  degree 
impair  or  repress  the  free  and  full  ac- 
^c  of  men's  powers,  are  so  far  hurt- 
^^  On  this  principle,  associations  for 
restoring  to  men  health,  strength,  the 
"^  d  their   limbs,   the  use  ol   their 


senses,  especially  of  sight  and  hearing, 
are  highly  to  be  approved,  for  such  en- 
large men's  powers  ;  whilst  charitable 
associations,  which  w^eaken  in  men 
the  motives  to  exertion,  which  offer  a 
bounty  to  idleness,  or  make  beggary 
as  profitable  as  labor,  are  great  calam- 
ities to  society,  and  peculiarly  calam- 
itous to  those  whom  they  relieve.  Oi\ 
the  same  principle,  associations  whic)» 
are  designed  to  awaken  the  human 
mind,  to  give  to  men  of  all  classes  a 
consciousness  of  their  intellectual  pow- 
ers, to  communicate  knowledge  of  ^ 
useful  and  quickening  character,  to  en- 
courage men  in  thinking  with  freedom 
and  vigor,  to  inspire  an  ardent  love  and 
pursuit  of  truth,  —  are  most  worthy  of 
patronage  ;  whilst  such  as  are  designed 
or  adapted  to  depress  the  human  intel- 
lect, to  make  it  dependent  and  servile, 
to  keep  it  where  it  is,  to  give  a  limited 
amount  of  knowledge,  but  not  to  give 
impulse  and  an  onward  motion  to  men's 
thoughts, — all  such  associations,  how- 
ever benevolent  their  professions,  should 
be  regarded  as  among  the  foes  and  ob- 
structions to  the  best  interests  of  soci- 
ety. On  the  same  principle,  associations 
aiming  to  purify  and  ennoble  the  char- 
acter of  a  people,  to  promote  true  vir- 
tue, a  rational  piety,  a  disinterested 
charity,  a  wise  temperance,  and  espe- 
cially aiming  to  accomplish  these  ends 
by  the  only  effectual  means,  that  is,  by 
calling  forth  men's  own  exertions  for 
a  higher  knowledge  of  God  and  duty, 
and  for  a  new  and  growing  control 
of  themselves,  —  such  institutions  are 
among  the  noblest ;  whilst  no  encour- 
agement is  due  to  such  as  aim  to  make 
men  religious  and  virtuous  by  paralyz- 
ing their  minds  through  terror,  by  fas- 
tening on  them  a  yoke  of  opinions  or 
practices,  by  pouring  upon  them  influ- 
ences from  abroad  which  virtually  an- 
nihilate their  power  over  themselves, 
and  make  them  instruments  for  others 
to  speak  through  and  to  wield  at  pleas- 
ure. We  beg  our  readers  to  carry  with 
them  the  principle  now  laid  down  in 
judging  of  associations  :  to  inquire  how 
far  they  are  fitted  to  call  forth  energy, 
active  talent,  religious  inquiry,  a  free 
and  manly  virtue.  We  insist  on  these 
remarks,  oecause  not  a  few  associations 
seem  to  us  exceedingly  exceptionable, 
on  account  of  their  tendency  lo  ieU^x 
men,   to  repress  energy,  to  \Tv\uTt  t\v^ 
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free  action  of  individuals  and  society, 
and  because  this  tendency  lurlts,  and  is 
to  be  guarded  against,  even  in  good  in- 
stitutions. On  this  point  we  cannot  but 
eolarge,  for  we  deem  it  of  the  highest 
importance. 

Associations  often  injure  free  action 
by  a  very  plain  and  obvious  operation. 
They  accumulate  power  in  a  few  hands, 
and  this  takes  place  just  in  proportion  to 
the  surface  over  which  they  spread.  In 
a  large  institution,  a  few  men  rule,  a  few 
do  every  thing ;  and,  if  the  institution 
happens  to  be  directed  to  objects  about 
which  conflict  and  controversy  exist,  a 
few  are  able  to  excite  in  the  mass  strong 
and  bitter  passions,  and  by  these  to  oli^ 
tain  an  immense  ascendency.  Through 
such  an  association,  widely  spread,  yet 
closely  connected  by  party  feeling,  a  few 
leaders  can  send  their  voices  and  spirit 
far  and  wide,  and,  where  great  funds  are 
accumulated,  can  league  a  host  of  in- 
struments, and  b^  menace  and  appeals 
to  interest  can  silence  opposition.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  fear  that  in  this  country 
an  influence  is  growing  up,  througn 
widely  spread  societies,  altogether  at 
war  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
and  which,  unless  jealously  watched, 
will  gradually  but  surely  encroach  on 
freedom  of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of 
the  press.  It  is  very  striking  to  observe 
how,  by  such  combinations,  the  very 
means  of  encouraging  a  free  action  of 
men's  minds  may  fee  turned  against  it. 
We  all  esteem  the  press  as  the  safeguard 
of  our  liberties,  as  the  power  which  is  to 
quicken  intellect  by  givmg  to  all  minds  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  all.  Now.  by  means 
of  tract  societies  spread  over  a  whole 
community,  and  acting  under  a  central 
body,  a  few  individuals,  perhaps  not 
more  than  twenty,  may  determine  the 
chief  reading  for  a  great  part  of  the 
children  of  the  communitv,  and  for  a 
majority  of  the  adults,  and  may  deluge 
our  country  with  worthless  sectarian 
writings,  fitted  only  to  pervert  its  taste. 
degrade  its  intellect,  and  madden  it 
with  intolerance.  Let  associations  de- 
voted to  any  objects  which  excite  the 
Cissions  be  everywhere  spread  and 
agued  together  for  mutual  support, 
and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  establish  a 
control  over  newspapers.  We  are  per- 
suaded that,  by  an  artful  multiplication 
of  societies,,  devoted  apparently  to  dif- 
ferent  objects,   but  aiJ  swayea  by  the 
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same  leaders,  and  all  intended  to  bear 
against  a  hated  party,  as  cruel  a  perse- 
cution may  be  carried  on  in  a  free  coun- 
try as  in  a  despotism.  Public  opinion 
may  be  so  combined,  and  inflamed,  and 
brought  to  bear  on  odious  individuals  or 
opinions,  that  it  will  be  as  perilous  to 
think  and  speak  with  manly  freedom  as 
if  an  inquisition  were  open  before  us. 
It  is  DOW  discovered  that  the  way  to 
rule  in  this  country  is  by  an  array  of 
numbers  which  a  prudent  man  will  not 
like  to  face.  Of  conse<^uence,  all  asso- 
ciations aiming  or  tendmg  to  establish 
sway  by  numbers  ought  to  be  opposed. 
They  create  tyrants  as  effectually  as 
standing  armies.  Let  them  be  withstood 
from  the  beginning.  No  matter  whether 
the  opinions  which  they  intend  to  put 
down  be  true  or  false.  Let  no  opinion 
be  put  down  by  such  means.  Let  no 
error  be  suppressed  by  an  instrument 
which  will  be  equally  powerful  against 
truth,  and  which  must  subvert  that  free- 
dom of  thonghl  on  which  all  truth  de- 
pends. Let  the  best  end  fail  if  it  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  right  and  just  means. 
For  example,  we  would  have  criminals 
punished,  but  punished  in  the  proper 
way,  and  by  a  proper  authority.  It 
were  better  that  they  should  escape 
than  be  imprisoned  or  executed  by  any 
man  who  may  think  fit  to  assume  the 
office  ;  for  sure  we  are  that,  by  this 
summary  justice,  the  innocent  would 
soon  suffer  more  than  the  guilty  ;  and, 
on  the  same  principle,  we  cannot  con- 
sent that  what  we  deem  error  should  be 
crushed  by  the  joint  cries  and  denuncia- 
tions of  vast  societies  directed  by  the 
tyranny  of  a  few  :  for  truth  has  more  to 
(urad  from  such  weapons  than  false- 
hood, and  we  know  no  truth  against 
which  they  may  not  be  successfully 
turned.  In  this  country,  few  things  are 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  organizations 
or  institutions  by  which  public  opinion 
may  be  brought  to  bear  tyrannically 
gainst  individuals  or  sects.  From  the 
nature  of  things,  public  opinion  is  often 
unjust  ;  but,  when  it  is  not  embodied 
and  fixed  by  pledged  societies,  it  easily 
relents,  it  may  receive  new  impulses,  it 
is  opened  to  influences  from  the  injured. 
On  the  contrary,  when  shackled  and 
stimulated  by  vast  associations,  it  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  steady,  unre- 
lenting tyrant,  brow-beating  the  timid, 
proscribing  the  resolute,  sdencing  free 
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speech,  an  J  virtually  denying  the  dear- 
est religious  and  civil  rights.  We  say 
not  that  all  great  associations  must  be 
thus  abused.  We  know  that  some  are 
useful.  We  know,  too,  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  important  that  pub- 
lic opinion  should  be  condensed,  or  act 
in  a  mass.  We  feel,  however,  that  the 
danger  of  great  associations  is  increased 
by  the  very  fact  that  they  are  sometimes 
useful.  They  are  perilous  instruments. 
They  ought  to  be  suspected.  They  are 
a  kind  (»  irregular  government  created 
within  our  constitutional  government. 
Let  them  be  watched  closely.  As  soon 
as  we  find  them  resolved  or  disposed  to 
bear  down  a  respectable  man  or  set  of 
men,  or  to  force  on  the  community 
measures  about  which  wise  and  good 
men  differ,  let  us  feel  that  a  dangerous 
engine  is  at  work  among  us,  and  oppose 
to  it  our  steady  and  stem  disapproba- 
tion. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  tendency  of 
great  institutions  to  accumulate  power  in 
a  few  hands.  These  few  they  make 
more  active ;  but  they  tend  to  produce 
dependence,  and  to  destrov  self  origi- 
nated action  in  the  vast  multitudes  who 
compose  them,  and  this  is  a  serious  in- 
jury. Few  comprehend  the  extent  of 
this  evil.  Individual  action  is  the  highest 
good.  What  we  want  is.  that  men  should 
do  right  more  and  more  from  their  own 
minds,  and  less  and  less  from  imitation, 
from  a  foreign  impulse  from  sympathy 
with  a  crowd.  This  is  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion which  we  recommend.  Would  you 
do  good  according  to  the  gospel  ?  Do  it 
secretly,  silently:  so  silenth',  that  the  left 
hand  will  not  know  what  the  right  hand 
doeth.  This  precept  does  not  favor  the 
clamorous  ana  far-published  efforts  of  a 
leagued  multitude.  We  mean  not  to 
sever  men  from  others  in  well-doing,  for 
we  have  said  there  are  many  good  ob- 
jects which  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
numbers.  But,  generally  speaking,  we 
can  do  most  good  by  individual  action, 
and  our  own  virtue  is  incomparably  more 
improved  by  it.  It  is  vastly  better,  for 
example,  that  we  should  give  our  own 
money  with  our  own  hands,  from  our 
pwn  judgment,  and  through  personal 
interest  in  the  distresses  of  others, 
than  that  we  should  send  it  by  a  sub- 
stitute. Second-hand  charity  is  not  as 
good  to  the  giver  or  receiver  as  im- 
DJcdiate.      There    are,    Indeed,    urgent 


cases  where  we  cannot  act  immediately, 
or  cannot  alone  do  the  good  required. 
There  let  us  join  with  others ;  but 
where  we  can  do  good  secretly,  and  sep- 
arately, or  only  with  some  dear  friend, 
we  shall  almost  certainly  put  forth  in 
this  way  more  of  intellect  and  heart,  more 
of  sympathy  and  strenuous  purpose, 
and  shall  awaken  more  of  virtuous 
sensibility  in  those  whom  we  relieve, 
than  if  we  were  to  be  parts  of  a  multi- 
tude in  accomplishing  the  same  end. 
Individual  action  is  the  great  point  to 
be  secured.  That  man  alone  under- 
stands the  true  use  of  society  who  learns 
from  it  to  act  more  and  more  from  his 
own  deliberate  conviction,  to  think  more 
for  himself,  to  be  less  swayed  by  num- 
bers, to  rely  more  on  his  own  powers. 
One  good  action,  springing  from  our 
own  minds,  performed  from  a  principle 
within,  performed  without  the  excite- 
ment of  an  urging  and  approving  voice 
from  abroad,  is  worth  more  than  hun- 
dreds which  grow  from  mechanical  im- 
itation, or  from  the  heat  and  impulse 
which  numbers  give  us.  In  truth,  all 
great  actions  are  solitary  ones.  All  the 
great  works  of  genius  come  from  deep, 
lonely  thought.  The  writings  which 
have  quickened,  electrified,  regenerated 
the  human  mind,  did  not  spring  from  as- 
sociations. That  is  most  valuable  which 
is  individual,  — which  is  marked  by  what 
is  peculiar  and  characteristic  in  him  who 
accomplishes  it.  In  truth,  associations 
are  chiefly  useful  by  giving  means  and 
opportunities  to  gifted  individuals  to  act 
out  their  own  minds.  A  missionary 
society  achieves  little  good,  except  when 
it  can  send  forth  an  individual  who  wants 
no  teaching  or  training  from  the  soci- 
ety, but  who  carries  his  commission  and 
chief  power  in  his  own  soul.  We  urge 
this  for  we  feel  that  we  are  all  in  danger 
of  sacrificing  our  individuality  and  inde- 
pendence to  our  social  connections.  We 
dread  new  social  trammels.  They  are 
too  numerous  already.  From  these  views 
we  learn  that  there  is  cause  to  fear  and 
to  withstand  great  associations,  as  far 
as  they  interfere  with  or  restrain,  indi- 
vidual action,  personal  independence, 
private  judgment,  free,  self -originated 
effort.  We  do  fear,  from  not  a  few 
associations  which  exist,  that  power  is 
to  be  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
and  a  servile,  tame,  depeudenl  SY>\t\\.  Xo 
he  generated  in  the  many.    SucVi  \s  X\\^ 
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danger  at  our  times,  aod  we  are  bound 

as  Christians  and  freemen  to  withstand  it. 

We  have  now  laid  down  the  general 

Erinciples  which,  as  we  thinit,  are  to 
e  applied  to  associations  for  public 
objects.  Another  part  of  our  work 
remains.  We  propose  to  offer  some 
remarks  on  a  few  societies  which  ax  this 
time  demand  our  patronage  or  excite 
particular  attention.  In  doing  this,  we 
shall  speak  with  our  customary  freedom  ; 
but  we  beg  that  we  may  not  be  under- 
stood as  censuring  the  motives  of  those 
whose  plans  and  modes  of  operation  we 

The  associations  for  suppressing  in- 
temperance form  an  interesting  feature 
of  our  times.  Their  object  is  of  un- 
doubted utility,  and  unites  the  hearts  of 
all  good  men.  They  aim  to  suppress 
an  undoubted  and  gross  vice,  to  free  its 
victims  from  the  worst  bond^e,  to  raise 
thera  from  brutal  degradation  to  the  lib- 
erty and  happiness  of  men.  There  is 
one  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
means  which  they  nave  used.  We  have 
never  heard  of  their  awakening  enmity 
and  counteraction.  In  one  particular, 
some  of  them  may  have  erred.  We  re- 
fer to  the  compact  formed  by  their  mem- 
bers for  abstaining  from  wine.  When 
we  consider  that  wine  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  an  innocent  and  often 
salutary  DC verage,  that  Jesus  sanctioned 
its  use  by  miraculously  increasing  it  at 
the  marriage  feast,  that  the  Scriptures 
leach  us  to  thank  God  for  it  as  a  good 
gift,  intended  to  "  gladden  the  heart  of 
man,"  and  when  to  these  considerations 
we  add  that  wine  countries  are  distin- 
guished for  temperance,  we  are  obliged 
to  regard  this  pledge  as  injudicious  ;  and 
we  regret  it.  because  it  may  bring  dis- 
trust and  contempt  on  an  excellent  in- 
stitution, and  because  its  abandonment 
— for  it  cannot  long  continue  —  maybe 
construed  by  some  as  a  warrant  for  re- 
tumin?  to  inebriating  liquors.  In  one 
view,  the  success  of  the  efforts  against 
intemperance  affords  us  peculiar  satis- 
faction. It  demonstrates  a  truth,  little 
felt,  but  infinitely  precious  ;  namely,  the 
recoverableness  of  human  nature  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  vice.  It  teaches 
us  never  to  despair  of  a  human  being. 
It  teaches  us  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  work  on,  a  germ  to  be  unfolded, 
a  spark  which  may  lie  cherished,  in  the 
human  souS.     Jatemperaace  is  the  most 
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hopeless  sta 
fall  ;  and  yet 

this  vice  have  rewarded  the  recent  la- 
bors of  the  philanthropist.  Let  philan- 
thropy then  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  the 
capacity  of  improvement  is  never  lost, 
and  let  it  convert  this  conviction  into 
new  and  more  strenuous  efforts  for  the 
recovery  of  the  most  depraved. 

We  proceed  now  to  Bible  societies. 
These  need  no  advocates.  Their  object 
is  so  simple,  unexceptionable,  benefi- 
cent, that  all  Protestants,  at  least,  con- 
cur in  their  support.  By  spreading  the 
Bible  without  note  or  comment,  they  es- 
pecially assert  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  are  thus  free  from  the  great 
reproach  of  trenching  on  Christian  free- 
dom. Perhaps  they  have  not  always 
been  conducted  with  sufficient  pru- 
dence. We  have  particularly  feared 
that  they  might  be  open  to  the  charge 
of  indiscreet  profusion.  We  believe  it 
to  be  a  good  rule,  that  where  the  poor 
can  give  any  thing  for  a  Bible,  no  mat- 
ter how  little,  they  should  be  encour- 
aged and  incited  to  pay  this  part  of  the 
price.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  more 
valued,  and  more  carefully  preserved, 
where  it  has  cost  something.  We  do 
not  think  of  the  Bible,  as  the  supersti- 
tious among  Catholics  and  heathens  do 
of  relics  ana  charms  as  if  its  mere  pres- 
ence in  a  family  were  a  necessary  good. 
We  wish  some  pledge  that  it  will  be 
treated  with  respect,  and  we  fear  that 
this  respect  has  been  diminished  by  the 
lavlshness  with  which  it  has  been  be- 
stowed. One  cause  of  the  evil  is.  that 
societies,  like  individuals,  have  a  spice 
of  vanity,  and  love  to  make  a  fair  show 
in  their  annual  reports  :  and  accordingly 
they  are  apt  to  feel  as  if  a  favor  were 
conferred  when  their  books  are  taken 
off  their  hands.  We  think  that  to  se- 
cure respect  to  the  Bible  is  even  more 
important  than  to  distribute  it  widely. 
For  this  purpose,  its  exterior  should  be 
attractive.  It  should  be  printed  in  a 
fair,  large  type,  should  be  well  bound, 
and  be  provided  with  a  firm  case.  This 
last  provision  seems  to  us  especially  im- 
portant. The  poor  have  no  book-cases. 
Their  Bibles  too  often  lie  on  the  same 
shelves  with  their  domestic  utensils: 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  when  soiled, 
torn,  dishonored  by  this  exposure,  they 
are  regarded  with  less  respect  than  if 
protected  with  peculiar  care. 
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We  have  a  still  more  important  remark 
to  make  in  reference  to  Bible  societies. 
In  our  last  number  we  noticed  an  edi- 
tion of    the    New   Testament  recently 
published  in  Boston,  and  differing  from 
those  in  common  use,  by  a  new  transla- 
tion of  those   passages  of  the  Greek 
original,  of  which  the  true  reading  was 
lost  or  neglected   when    the    received 
English  version  was  made.    This  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  we  stated 
to  be  undoubtedly  more  correct,  more 
conformed  to  the  original,  than  our  com- 
mon editions.     On  uiis  point  we  speak 
strongly,  because  we  wish  to  call  to  it 
the  attention  of  Bible  societies,  and  of 
all  conscientious  Christians.     To  such 
we  say,  —  Here  is  a  translation  undoubt- 
edly more  faithful  to  the  original  than 
that  in  common  use.     You  have  here  in 
greater  purity  what  Jesus  Christ  said, 
and  what  his  apostles  wrote ;  and,  if  so, 
you  are  bound   by  your  allegiance  to 
Christ  to  substitute  this  for  the  common 
translation.     We  know  that  uneducated 
Christians  cannot  settle  this  question. 
We  therefore  respectfully,  and  with  so- 
lemnity, solicit   for   it  the  attention  of 
learned    men,    of    Christian    ministers, 
of  professors  of  theology  of  every  sect 
and  name.     We  ask  for  the  calmest  and 
most  deliberate  investigation,  and  if,  as 
we  believe,  there  shall  be  but  one  opin- 
ion as  to  the  claims  of  the  version  which 
we  have  recommended ;  if  all  must  ac- 
knowledge that  it  renders  more  faith- 
fully the  words  of  the  inspired  and  au- 
thorized teachers  of  Christianity,  then 
we  see  not  how  it  can  be  denied  the  re- 
ception and  diffusion  which  it  deserves. 
We  conceive   that,  to  Bible  societies, 
this  is  a  ereat  question,  and  not  to  be 
evaded   without   unfaithfulness    to  our 
common  Master,  and  without  disrespect 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures.     We  fear  that 
there  is  a  want  of  conscientiousness  on 
this  subject     We  fear  that  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  forfeited, 
in  a  measure,  its  claims  to  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  the  church,  by  neg- 
lecting to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy  and  fidelity  to  the  new  trans- 
litions  which  they  have  set  forth.     We 
hear  continual  expressions  of  reverence 
for  the  Bible  ;   but  the  most  unambigu- 
ous proofs  of  it  —  we  mean,  unwearied 
efforts  to  purify  it  from  human  addi- 
tions, mutilations,    and    corruptions  — 
remam  to  be  ^veii. 


Before  leaving  the  consideration  of 
Bible  societies,  we  cannot  but  refer  to  a 
very  singular  transaction  in  relation  to 
the  Scriptures  in  which  some  of  them 
are  thought  to  be  implicated.  In  some 
of  our  cities  and  villages,  we  are  told 
that  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  have 
been  visited  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  they  own  the  Bible. 
The  object  of  this  domiciliary  inves- 
tigation we  profess  not  to  unaerstand. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  it  was  intended 
to  lavish  on  the  rich  the  funds  which  were 
contributed  for  spreading  the  Script- 
ures among  the  poor.  One  thing  we 
know,  that  a  measure  more  likely  to  irri- 
tate and  to  be  construed  into  an  insult 
could  not  easily  be  contrived.  As  a 
sign  of  the  times  it  deserves  our  notice. 
After  this  step,  it  ought  not  to  surprise 
us  should  an  inquisition  be  established, 
to  ascertain  who  among  us  observe,  and 
who  neglect,  the  duties  of  private  and 
family  praver.  We  might  smile  at  this 
spirit,  could  we  tell  where  it  would  stop. 
But  it  is  essentially  prying,  restless,  and 
encroaching,  and  its  first  movements 
ought  to  be  withstood. 

We  now  proceed  to  another  class  of 
associations,  —  those  which  are  designed 
to  promote  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath. The  motives  which  gave  birth  to 
these  we  respect.  But  we  doubt  the 
rectitude  and  usefulness  of  the  object, 
and  we  fear  that  what  has  begun  in  con- 
scientiousness may  end  in  intolerance 
and  oppression.  VVe  cannot  say  of  these 
associations,  as  of  those  which  we  have 
just  noticed,  that  they  aim  at  an  unques- 
tionable good,  about  which  all  good  men 
agrqe.  Not  a  few  of  the  wisest  and 
best  men  dissent  from  the  principle  on 
which  these  societies  are  built ;  namely, 
that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  binding  on 
Christians.  Not  a  few  of  the  pro- 
foundest  divines  and  most  exemplary 
followers  of  Christ  have  believed,  and 
still  believe,  that  the  Sabbath  enjoined 
in  the  fourth  commandment  is  a  part  of 
Judaism,  and  not  of  the  gospel ',  that  it 
is  essentially  different  from  the  Lord's- 
day  ;  and  that  to  enforce  it  on  Christians 
is  to  fall  into  that  error  which  Paul  with- 
stood even  unto  death,  —  the  error  of 
adulterating  Christianitv  by  mixtures  of 
a  preparatory'  and  very  fnferior  religion. 
We  beg  to  be  understood.  All  Chris- 
tians, whom  we  know,  concur  in  the 
opinion  and  the  desire  that  \,\ve  \-otd'v 
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le  first  day  o£  the  week,  should 
,ted  to  the  conime[nora.tion  of 
esiurection,  to  public  worship, 

Christian  instruction,  and  in 
>  what  are  called  the  means  of 

This  we  gratefully  accept  and 

a  Christian  rite.  But  not  a 
ire  that  the  Lord's-day  and  the 
abbath  are  not  the  same  insti- 
d  ought  not  to  be  confounded  ; 
ormer  is  of  a  nobler  character, 

important  than  the  latter-;  and 
mode  of  observing  it  is  to  be 
id  by  the  spirit  and  purposes 
ianity,  and  not  by  any  preced- 

This  is  a  question  about  which 
s  have  differed  for  ages.    We 

wish  that  it  may  be  debated 
ettled.  But  we  brieve  to  see  a 
ble  doctrine  maoe  the  founda- 
rge  societies,  and  to  see  Chris- 
rued  to  pass  the  sentence  of 

on  men  equally  virtuous  with 
!S,  and  who  perhaps  better  un- 
the  mind  of  Christ  in  regard  to 
ith. 

TK  that  it  is  confidently  afiirmed 
,  at  an  earlier  period  than  the 
iw,  enjoined  the  Sabbath  as  a 
,  universal,  irrepealable  law  for 


But  c 


\  this 


be  sustained  ?  Fur 
t  see  a  trace  of  it  in  the  Script- 
lose  only  sure  records  of  God's 
1  to  mankind.    We  do,  indeed, 

believe  —  what  many  wise  men 
itioned  — that  there  are  appear- 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
eginning  of  the  human  race. 
'  that  these  are  faint  and  few  ; 
ttach  importance  to  theni,  be- 
ure  and  reason  favor  the  sup- 
jf  a  lime  having  been  set  apart 

first  as  a  relii^ous  memorial. 
lowever,  we  incline  to  this  view 
probable,  we  see  no  proofs  of 
stuity  of  the  institution  in  the 
,nce  of  its  early  ori^n.  On  the 
an  ordinance  or  rite,  given  in 
cy  of  the  human  race,  may  be 
I  to  be  temporary,  unless  its 
^ableness  is  expressly  taught, 
issarily  implied  in  its  very  nat- 
le  positive  or  ritual  religion, 
IS  adapted  lo  the  earlier,  can 
lit  the  maturer  periods  of  the 
an  is  a  progressive  being,  and 
irogressive  religion.  It  is  one 
lost  interesting  and  beautiful 


features  of  the  sacred  writings,  and 
one  of  the  strong  evidences  of  their 
truth,  that  they  reveal  religion  as  a 
growing  light,  and  manifest  the  Divine 
Legislator  as  adapting  himself  lo  the 
various  and  successive  conditions  of  the 
world.  Allowing,  then,  the  Sabbath  to 
have  been  given  to  Adam,  we  could  no 
more  infer  its  perpetuity  than  we  can 
infer  the  perpetuity  of  capital  punish- 
ment, as  an  ordinance  of  God,  because 
He  said  to  Noah,  the  second  parent  of 
the  human  race,  "  Whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be. 
shed." 

Our  opinion  leans,  as  we  have  said,  to 
the  early  institution  of  the  Sabbath  ;  but, 
we  repeat  it,  the  presumptions  on, which 
our  judgments  rest  arc  too  uncertain  to 
authorize  confidence,  much  less  denun- 
ciation. The  greater  part  of  the  early 
fathers  of  the  cliurch,  according  to  Cal- 
met,  believed  that  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath was  not  given  before  Moses ;  and 
this,  as  we  have  observed,  is  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  most  judicious  and  pious 
Christians  of  later  times.  Whilst  dis- 
posed to  differ  from  these,  we  feel  that 
the  subject  is  to  be  left  to  the  calm 
decision  of  individuals.  We  want  no 
array  of  numbers  to  settle  a  doubtful 
question.  One  thing  is  plain,  that,  before 
Moses,  not  one  precept  is  given  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Sabbath,  nor  a  hint  of  its  un- 
changeableness  lo  the  end  of  the  world. 
One  thing  is  plain,  that  the  question  of 
the  perpetuity  of  this  institution  is  to  b« 
settled  by  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  great  Prophet,  who  alone  is  author- 
ized  todeterminehowfar  (he  institutions 
of  religion  which  preceded  him  are  bind- 
ing on  his  followers.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  followers  of  Christ,  and  not  of  M  oses, 
or  Noah,  or  Adam.  We  call  ourselves 
Christians,  and  the  gospel  is  our  only 
rule.  Nothing  in  the  Old  Testament 
binds  us,  any  further  than  it  is  recog- 
niied  by,  or  incorporated  into,  the  New. 
The  great  and  only  question,  then,  is. 
Does  the  New  Testament,  does  Chris- 
tianity, impose  on  us  the  ancient  Sab- 
bath ? 

To  aid  us  in  settling  Chrs  question, 
we  may  first  inquire  mto  the  nature 
and  de.tign  of  this  institution  ;  and 
nothing  can  be  plainer.  Words  can- 
not make  it  clearer.  According  to  the 
Old  Testament,  the  seventh,  or  last  day 
of  the  week,  was  to  be  set  apart,  or  sane- 
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tified,  as  a  day  of  rest,  in  commemora- 
tion of  God's  having  rested  on  that  day 
from  the  work  of  creation.*  The  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  institution  is 
rest  The  word  Sabbath  means  rest 
The  event  to  be  commemorated  was 
rest.  The  reason  for  selecting  the  sev- 
enth was,  that  this  had  been  to  the 
Creator  a  day  of  jrest.  The  chief  meth- 
od prescribed  for  sanctifying  the  day 
wis  rest.  The  distinctive  character  of 
the  institution  could  not  have  been 
more  dearly  expressed.  Whoever  reads 
the  fourth  commandment  will  see  that 
no  mode  of  setting  apart  the  day  to 
God  is  there  prescribed,  except  in  imi- 
tation of  his  rest.  How  far  this  consti- 
tuted the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath 
will  be  seen  from  such  passages  as  the 
following :  "  You  shall  keep  the  Sab- 
bith,  for  it  is  holy  unto  you.  Every  one 
that  defileth  it  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death.  For  whosoever  doeth  any  work 
therein,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  oit  from 
among  his  people."  t  A  still  more  re- 
markable proof  that  the  sanctification 
of  the  Sabbath  consisted  in  resting  after 
the  example  of  God,  is  furnished  by 
Christ,  who  says,  that  "  on  the  Sabbath- 
days  the  priests  in  the  Temple  profane 
the  Sabbath."  J  So  essential  was  rest 
to  the  hallowing  of  that  day,  that  the 
work  of  offering  victims,  though  pre- 
scribed by  God  Himself  is  said  to  profane 
it  There  are,  indeed,  some  expressions 
of  Moses,  indicating  other  methods  of 
obser\ing  the  day,  for  he  calls  it  *'  a  holy 
convocation  ; ''  out  whether  this  phrase 
applies  to  other  places  besides  the  Tem- 
ple is  uncertain.  It  is  not  improbable, 
indeed,  that  the  people  resorted  to  the 

.  •  We  beg  our  readers  to  observe  that  we  are  now 
HBpJy  stating  the  account  of  the  Sabbath  which  is 
P*ca  in  the  Old  Testament.  How  this  account  is 
'■0  be  rotefiH^ted  is  a  question  not  involved  in  our 
P'oeat  subject.  We  would,  however,  observe  that 
*e  rest  here  ascribed  to  God  must  be  understood 
»  *fipirative  sense.  Prooerly  speaking,  God,  who  is 
*c»?aMe  of  fatigue,  and  whose  almiehty  agency  is  un- 
^vnz,  never  rests  In  finishing  tne  work  of  crea- 
"/*.  He  did  not  sink  into  repose,  or  for  a  moment 
^^  from  the  exerdse  of  his  omnipotence.  A  par- 
'^Qil»  mode  of  his  agency  was  discontinued  ;  and,  in 
**^*wnodalion  to  an  uncultivated  age,  this  discon- 
ttaaooc  was  caJled  rest-  It  seems  to  us.  that  the 
^***A  bean  one  mark  of  a  temporary  institution, 
1^  '''c  faa  of  its  being  founded  on  a  representation 
"  ^  which  is  true  only  in  a  figurative  or  popular 
^y^  and  which  gives  somethin)^  like  a  shock  to  a 
H*fcich  has  exalted  its  conceptions  of  the  Divinity. 
^  » instihieion  docs  not  carry  the  impress  of  a 
'^P^  and  universaJ  law. 
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Levites  and  prophets  on   the  Sabbath' 
rather  than  other  days  ;  but  we  find  no 
precept  to  this  effect ;    and  it  is  well 
known  that  no  synagogues  or  places  of 
worship  were  built  through  Judea  until 
after  the   captivity.      Rest,    then,   was 
the  great  distinction  of  the  dav.     This 
constituted  it  a  memorial,  ana  gave  it 
its   name ;    and  we  conceive   that  the 
chief  stress  was  laid  on   this  circum- 
stance,  because   the   Sabbath   was  in- 
tended to  answer  a  humane  as  well  as 
religious  end ;  that  is,  to  give  relief  to 
persons  in  servitude,  and  to  inferior  ani- 
mals, —  a  provision  very  much  needed 
in  an  unrenned  and  semi-barbarous  age, 
when    slavery    had    no    acknowledged 
rights,  and  when  little  mercy  was  shown 
to  man  or  beast.    In  conformity  to  these 
views,  we  find  the  Jewish  nation  always 
regarding    the    Sabbath    as    a     joyful 
day,  — a  festival.    In  the  time  of  Christ, 
we  find  him  bidden  to  a  feast  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  and  accepting  the  invita- 
tion ;  ♦  anci  our  impression  is,  that  now, 
as  in  past  times,  the  Jews  divide  the  day 
between  the  synagogue  and  social  en- 
joyment. 

The  nature  and  end  of  the  Sabbath 
cannot  be  easily  misunderstood.  It 
was  the  seventh  or  last  day  of  the  week, 
set  apart  by  God  as  a  day  of  rest,  in 
imitation  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
having  rested  on  that  day  from  the  cre- 
ation. That  other  religious  observances 
were  with  great  propriety  introduced  in- 
to the  day,  and  that  they  were  multiplied 
with  the  progress  of  the  nation,  we  do 
not  doubt.  But  the  distinctive  observ- 
ance, and  the  only  one  expressly  en- 
joined on  the  whole  people,  was  rest. 
Now  we  ask.  Is  the  dedication  of  the 
seventh  or  last  day  of  the  week  to  rest, 
in  remembrance  of  God's  resting  on 
that  day,  a  part  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion ?  The  answer  seems  to  us  plain. 
We  affirm,  in  the  first  place,  what  none 
will  contradict,  that  this  institution  is 
not  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament, 
even  by  the  faintest  hint  or  implication ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  we  maintain  that 
the  Christian  world,  so  far  from  finding 
it  there,  have  by  their  practice  disowned 
its  authority. 

This  last  position  may  startle  some  of 
our  readers.  Hut  it  is  not  therefore  less 
true.     We  maintain  that  the   Christian 
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world  have  in  practice  disowned  ihe  ob- 
ligation of  the  Sabbalh  established  by 
the  fourth  commandment  There  is, 
indeed,  a  body  of  Christians  called  Sab- 
batarians, who  strictly  and  religiously 
observe  the  fourth  commandment.  But 
they  are  a  handful;  they  are  lost,  swal- 
lowed up  in  Che  immense  majority  of 
Christians,  who  have  for  ages  ceased  to 
observe  the  Sabbath  prescribed  from 
Sinai.  True.  Christians  have  their  sa- 
cred day,  which  they  call  a  Sabbath. 
"   ■  ■    '-  ■  1  truth  the  ancient  Sabbath  i 


We  s 


call 


this  point.  The  ancient  Sabbath,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  last  day  of  the  week. 
set  apart  for  rest,  in  commemoration  of 
God's  resting  on  that  day.  And  is  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  a  day  observed 
in  remembrance  of  Christ's  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  the  same  institution  with 
this  ?  Can  broader  marks  between  two 
ordinances  be  conceived  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  they  can  be  confounded  ?  Is  not 
the  ancient  Sabbath  renounced  by  the 
Christian  world  ?  Have  we  not  thus 
the  testimony  of  the  Christian  world  to 
its  having  passed  away  ?  Who  of  us 
can  consistently  plead  for  it  as  a  uni- 
versal and  perpetual  law  ? 

We  know  that  it  is  said  that  the  an- 
cient Sabbath  remains  untouched ;  that 
Christianity  has  only  removed  it  from 
the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
that  this  is  a  slight,  unessential  change, 
leaving  the  old  institution  whole  and 
unbroken.  To  this  we  have  several  re- 
plies. In  the  first  place,  this  change  of 
days,  which  Christianity  is  supposed  to 
make,  is  not  unessential,  but  vital,  and 
subversive  of  the  ancient  institution. 
The  end  of  the  ancient  Sabbath  was  the 
commemoration  of  God's  resting  from 
his  works ;  and,  for  this  end,  the  very 
day  of  the  week  on  which  He  rested 
was  most  wisely  selected.  Now  we 
maintain,  that  to  select  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  the  very  day  on  which  He  be- 
gan his  works,  and  to  select  and  sepa- 
rate this  in  commemoration  of  another 
event,  —  of  Christ's  resurrection,  —  is 
wholly  to  set  aside  the  ancient  Sabbath. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  essential 
departure  from  the  original  ordinance. 
This  subsiiiuiion,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
literal  as  well  as  virtual  alsolitton.  Such 
is  our  first  remark.  —  We  say,  secondly, 
thai  not  a  word  is  uttered  in  the  New 
Testament  ol  the  first  day  being  substi- 


tuted for  Che  sei'enth.  Surely  so  strik- 
ing a  change  would  not  have  been  made 
in  a  universal  and  perpetual  law  of  God 
without  some  warning.  We  ask  for  some 
hint  of  this  modification  of  the  fourth 
commandment.  We  find  not  a  syllable. 
We  say,  thirdly,  that  the  first  Chris- 
tians knew  notliing  of  this  substitution. 
Our  evidence  here  is  complete.  The 
first  converts  to  Christianity  were  Jews, 
and  these  converts  had  at  first  no  con- 
ception of  the  design  of  Christianity  (o 
supersede  the  law  of  Moses.  This  law 
they  continued  to  observe  for  years,  and 
to  observe  it  as  rigorously  as  ever. 
When  Paul  visited  Jerusalem,  after 
many  labors  amon£  the  Gentiles,  the 
elders  said  unto  nim,  "  Thou  seest, 
brother,  how  manv  thousands  of  Jews 
there  are  which  believe,  and  they  are  all 
zealous  of  the  law."*  Of  course  they 
all  observed  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  sev- 
enth day  of  rest,  the  greatest  of  Jewish 
festivals,  whilst,  as  we  all  believe,  they 
honored  also  Ihe  first  day,  the  remem- 
brancer of  Christ's  resurrection.  This 
state  of  things  existed  for  years  in  the 
primitive  church.  The  two  days  were 
observed  together.  Nothing  more  seems 
necessary  to  disprove  unanswerably  the 
common  doctrine  that  the  Apostles  en- 
joined the  substitution  of  the  first  for 
the  seventh  day.  We  will  add  one 
more  argument.  Paul  commands  the 
Colossian  Christians  to  disregard  the 
censures  of  those  who  judged  or  con- 
demned them  for  not  observing  the 
Sabbath.  '■  Let  no  man  judge  you  in 
meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an 
holy  day.  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of 
the  SaSbath  days."  t  This  passage 
is  very  plain.  It  is  evaded,  however, 
by  the  plea  that  the  word  "  Sabbath  " 
was  used  to  express  not  only  the  sev- 
enth day,  but  other  festivals  or  days  of 
rest.  But  when  we  recollect  that  the 
word  is  used  by  Paul  in  this  place  with- 
out any  exception  or  limitation,  and  that 
employed  at  that  time,  most  fre- 
y  and  almost  wholly,  to  express 
seventh  day,  or  weekly  Sabbath,  we 
shall  see  that  we  have  the  strongest 
reason  for  supposing  this  institution  to 
be  intended  by  the  Apostle.  That  a 
Christian,  after  reading  this  passage, 
should  "  judge  "  or  condemn  his  breth- 
ren for    questioning    or   rejecting   his 
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notion  of  the  Sabbath,  is  a 
roo£  of  the  slow  progress  of 
ad  liberal  principles  among 
i  need  not  add,  after  these 
low  unjustifiable  we  deem  it 
:  particular  modes  of  observ- 
ly  by  an  array  of  associations. 

thus  stated  what  seem  to  us 
isons  against  the  perpetuity  of 
at  Sabbath,  peihaps  some  of 
rs  may  wish  to  know  our  views 
ord's-day;  and,  although  the 
ay  seem  foreign  to  the  present 
s  will  eive  our  opinion  in  a  few 
Ye  beueve  that  the  first  day  of 
is  to  be  set  apart  for  the  pub- 
ip  of  God,  and  for  the  promo- 
he  knowledge  and  practice  of 
ity,  and  that  it  was  selected  for 
in  honor  of  the  resurrection  of 
To  this  view  we  are  led  by 
ving  considerations :  Wherever 
el  was  preached,  its  professors 
ned  into  churches  or  congrega- 
d  ministers  were  appointed  for 
truction  or  edification.  Wher- 
-istiantty  was  planted,  societies 
religious  acts  and  improvement 
tituted,  as  the  chief  means  of 
ing  and  diffusing  it.  Now  it  is 
at  for  these  piuposes  regular 
ust  have  been  prescribed  ;  and, 
ely,  we  find  that  it  was  the  cus- 
ne  primitive  Christians  to  hold 
jgious  assemblies  on  the  first 
he  week,  —  the  day  of  Christ's 
tion.  This  we  learn  from  the 
stament,  and  from  the  universal 
ly  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Wherever  Christianity  was 
the  first  day  was  established 
.eason  of  Christian  worship  and 
on.  Such  are  the  grounds  on 
lis  institution  rests.  We  regard 
jgether  a  Christian  institutiony 
ving  its  origin  in  the  gospel,  — 
liar  to  the  new  dispensation ; 
conceive  that  the  proper  ob- 
1  of  it  is  to  be  determined 
)y  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
rt  in  the  New  Testament  no 
iiles  as  to  the  mode  of  spend- 
Lord's-dav,  as  to  the  mode  of 
and  teaching,  as  to  the  distri- 
■  the  time  not  given  to  public 

And  this  is  just  what  might 
ted  ;  ior  the  gospel  is  not  a  re- 
pfecise  rules.  It  differs  from 
I  nothing  more  than  in  hs  free 


character.  It  gives  great  principles^ 
broad  views,  general,  prolific,  all-com- 
prehensive precepts,  aind  in: rusts  the 
application  of  them  to  the  individual. 
It  sets  before  us  the  perfection  of  our 
nature,  the  spirit  which  we  should  cher- 
ish, the  virtues  which  constitute  **the 
kingdom  of  heaven  witiiin  us,"  and 
leaves  us  to  determine  for  ourselves,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  discipline  by  which 
these  noble  ends  are  to  be  secured. 
Let  no  man,  then,  bind  what  Christ  has 
left  free.  The  modes  of  worship  and 
teaching  on  the  Lord's-day  are  not  pre- 
scribed, and  who  will  say  tnat  they  can- 
not be  improved  ?  One  reason  of  the 
neglect  and  limited  influence  of  this  in- 
stitution is  that,  as  now  observed,  it 
does  not  correspond  suflicientiy  to  the 
wants  of  our  times  ;  and  ive  fear  that  it 
might  even  iaML  into  contempt  among 
the  cultivated,  should  attempts  be  pros- 
ecuted to  carry  it  back  to  the  supersti- 
tious rigor  by  which  it  was  degraded  in 
a  former  age. 

The  associations  for  promoting  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  propose  sev- 
eral objects,  in  which,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, we  heartily  concur,  but  which, 
from  their  nature,  are  not  susceptible 
of  precise  definition  or  regulation,  and 
which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  left,  where 
Christianitv  has  left  them,  to  the  con- 
sciences oi  individuals.  They  undoubt- 
edly intend  to  discountenance  labor  on 
Sunday.  Now,  eenerally  speaking,  ab- 
stinence from  labor  seems  to  us  a  plain 
duty  of  the  day ;  for  we  see  not  how  its 
ends  can  otherwise  be  accomplished  to 
any  considerable  extent.  We  do  not 
believe,  indeed,  that  this  abstinence  was 
rigidly  practised  by  the  first  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
gave  up  the  seventh  day  to  entire  rest, 
and  whose  social  duties  could  hardly 
have  admitted  the  same  appropriation 
of  the  following  day.  Neither  do  we 
believe  that  the  converts,  who  were 
made  among  the  class  of  slaves  in 
heathen  countries,  abstained  from  labor 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  for,  in  so 
doing,  they  would  have  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  severest  punishments,  even 
to  death,  and  we  have  no  intimat'on 
that  this  portion  of  believers  were  regu- 
larly cut  off  by  martyrdom.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  early  Christians,  in 
proportion  as  they  were  relieved  ttoicv 
the  restrictions  of  heathenism  and  ^\idar 
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ism,  made  the  Lord's-day  a  season  of 
abstinence  from  labor;  and  the  argu- 
ments for  so  doing  are  so  obvious  and 
strong,  that  later  Christians  liave  con- 
curred with  them  with  hardly  a  dissent- 
ing voice.  On  this  point  there  is,  and 
can  be,  no  difference.  The  change  of 
Sunday  into  a  working-day  we  should 
condemn  as  earnestly  as  any  of  our 
brethren.  At  the  same  time,  we  feel 
that,  in  this  particular,  a  Jewish  rigor  is 
not  to  be  imposed  on  Christians,  and 
that  there  are  exigencies  justifying  toil 
on  the  first  day,  which  must  be  left  to 
individual  judgment.  The  great  pur- 
poses of  this  festival  may  certainly  be 
accomplished  without  that  scrupulous, 
anxious  shunning  of  every  kind  li  work 
which  marked  a  Jewish  Sabbath,  and 
wliich,  however  proper  under  a  servile 
dispensation,  and  in  an  agi^  of  darkness. 
would  be  in  us  sujx:rstition.  We  do 
not,  for  example,  think  Christians  bound 
to  prepare  on  Saturday  cvi-ry  meal  for 
the  following  day,  or  to  study  through 
llie  week  how  to  remove  the  necessity 
of  every  bodily  exertion  on  the  ap- 
proaching Sunthy.  We  think,  loo,  that 
cases  may  occur  which  ju.slifv  severe 
toil  on  this  day ;  and  we  shoukf  judge  a 
man  unfaithful  to  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily, ungrateful  to  Providence,  and  su- 
perstitious, who  should  lose  a  crop 
rather  than  harvest  it  during  the  por- 
tion of  time  ordinarily  set  apart  for 
Christian  worship.  On  these  points, 
Christianity  has  left  us  free.  The  in- 
dividual must  be  his  own  fudge,  and  we 
deprecate  the  attempts  of  societies  to 
legislate  on  this  indefinite  subject  for 
their  fellow-Christians. 
.fthc 
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Sunday.  On  this  point  a  great  diCer- 
ence  of  opinion  prevails  among  the 
most  conscientious  men.  K  may  be 
remembered  thai,  In  a  former  number 
of  (his  work,  there  was  an  article  on  the 
Sabbath,  discouraging  this  attempt  to 
interrupt  the  mail.  We  think  It  right 
to  say,  that  among  the  contributors  to 
this  work,  and  among  its  best  friends,  a 
diversity  of  sentiment  exists  in  regaVd 
to  this  difficult  question.  In  one  re- 
spect, however,  wc  all  apee  :  and  that 
is,  in  the  inexpediency  of  organizing,  in 

opposition  to  the  Sundat  mail,  a ^ 

assoc'ation,  which  may  be  easily 
verXtA  to  jmlitlcal  puipoaei,  irtifa  ~ 


its  verv  object,  will  i>e  tempted  to 
die  with  government,  and  whici 
setting  up  a  concerted  and  joint 
may  overpower  and  load  with  rep 
the  most  conscientious  men  In  the 

Another  purpose  of  these  associi 
is  to  discourage  travelling  on  the  U 
day.     Nothing  can  well  be  plainer 
that  unnecessary  travelling  on  thii 
is  repugnant  to'  its  duties  and  ^ 
and  is  to  be  reproved  in  writing,  pr 
ing.  and  conversation.     By  unhece 
travelling,  we  mean  that  which  1; 
required  by  some  particular  exig 
When   we    consider,   however,   tC 
such    a    community     as     ours,    d 
guished  by  extent  and   variety  < 
tercourse.  exiEencies  must  contir 
occur,    wc   feet    tliat   here   is  an 
point  witli  which  societies  haw  no 
to  interfere,  and  which  must  be  li 
the  conscience  of  the  individual 
such  a  community  as  ours,  how 
per.son.s  may  be  fo'und  on  every  Si 
the  state  of  who.se  health,  the  st 
whose    families,    the    slate    of 
affairs,    may  require   them  to  i 
It  may  happen  that  another's  pi 
conlidcil  to  our  care  may  be  lott. 
good  object  may  fail,  that  some 
or  departing  friend  may  go  from 
seen,  if  on  this  day  we  will  no' 
or  pursue  a  journey.     How  oft 
dimcull  for  the  traveller  to  find 
the  quiet  and  comforts  of  whic 
it  a  fit  residence  for  Sunday  f 
sociation  against  travelling  on 
seems  to  us  a  very  hazardoiu  ex 
and  its  members,  we  think,^' 
if  they  escape  t"     """ 


which  Providence  li 
from  human  li 
it  will  be  « 


-  --^'.-he.    TairSiili:-.-.  . 

t'l'^otlitr.  Sow  we  r.tL  ■_. 
;  neither.  The  Pmiiat.a^ 
ilwir  age,  hive  iwStrt  tx: 
no  respscu  emdallir  ihiKa 
ho  came  to  Uui  GWh^ 
rough  their  SommU  iik% 
ne  comiptk«i«Ud>ftidi^; 

pojMswn  o{  pvM  B-^t 
Fniitan  boc^  »  ^' 


^i- 


-caU-.i  111'--  l'>v.'l 
in-s,  "( tbiMiuivvr- 
miinsoiiV   Thi'UiM 
Ics  his  |VH-try  •>   :' 


only  to  th..- k-M-  ^'^ 
orih  prrjfusi'lv  <"'  '■'■■ 
1  sky.  thni  W  ulv'"" 

flower.  thiit  11  ii^l;"'-' 
pbere.  that  the  s« -.■■.!- 
&«  lowly  hearts,  ih.it 
■Wtj,  ud  loveli- 
^^■bi  rest 
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us  it  is  a  more  important  day,  and  con- 
secrated to  nobler  purposes,  than  the 
ancient  Sabbath.  We  are  bound,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  we  cannot  acquiesce 
in  the  distinctions  which  are  often  made 
between  this  and  other  days,  for  they 
seem  to  us  at  once  ungrounded  and  per- 
nicious. We  sometimes  hear,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  Lord's-day  is  set  apart  from 
our  common  lives  to  religion  ?  What ! 
Are  not  all  days  e(^ually  set  apart  to  re- 
ligion ?  Has  religion  more  to  do  with 
Sunday  than  with  any  other  portion  of 
time  ?  Is  there  any  season  over  which 
piety  should  not  preside  1  So  the  day 
is  sometimes  distinguished  as  *'holy." 
What  I  Is  there  stronger  obligation  to 
holiness  on  one  day  than  on  another? 
Is  it  more  hol^  to  pray  in  the  church 
than  to  pray  m  the  closet,  or  than  to 
withstand  temptation  in  common  life? 
The  true  distinction  of  Sunday  is,  that 
it  is  consecrated  to  certain  means  or 
direct  acts  of  religion.  But  these  are 
not  holier  than  other  duties.  They  are 
certainly  not  more  important  than  their 
end,  which  is  a  virtuous  life.  There  is, 
we  fear,  a  superstition  on  this  point,  un- 
worthy of  tne  illumination  of  Chris- 
tiani^.  We  earnestly  recommend  the 
Lord^s-day,  but  we  dare  not  esteem  its 
duties  above  those  of  other  days.  We 
prize  and  recommend  it  as  an  institu- 
tion through  which  our  whole  lives  are 
to  be  sanctified  and  ennobled ;  and, 
without  this  fruit,  vain,  and  worse  than 
vain,  are  the  most  rigid  observances,  the 
most  costly  sacrifices,  the  loudest  and 
most  earnest  prayers.  We  would  on 
no  account  disparage  the  offices  of  the 
Lord's-day.  We  delight  in  this  peace- 
ful season,  so  fitted  to  allay  the  feverish 
heat  and  anxieties  of  active  life,  to  cher- 
ish self-conmiunion,  and  communion 
with  God  and  with  the  world  to  come. 
It  is  good  to  meet,  as  brethren,  in  the 
church  to  pray  together,  to  hear  the 
word  of  God,  to  retire  for  a  time  from 
ordinary  labors,  that  we  may  meditate 
on  great  truths  more  deliberately,  and 
with  more  continuous  attention.  In 
these  duties  we  see  a  fitness,  excel- 
lence, and  happiness ;  but  still,  if  a  com- 


parison must  be  made,  they  seem 
less  striking  proofs  of  piety  and 
than  are  found  in  the  disinterest! 
the  self-control,  the  love  of  trul 
scorn  of  ill-gotten  wealth,  the  un: 
trust  in  God,  the  temperate  and  g 
enjoyment,  the  calm  and  courageo 
ferings  for  duty,  to  which  the  Ch 
is  called  in  daily  life.  It  is  ri 
adore  God's  goodness  in  the  h 
prayer;  but  does  it  not  seem  m< 
cellent  to  carry  in  our  souls  the  < 
tion  of  this  goodness,  as  our  spri; 
pattern,  and  to  breathe  it  forth  i 
conformed  to  the  beneficence  < 
Maker?  It  is  good  to  seek  st 
from  God  in  the  church ;  but  < 
•not  seem  more  excellent  to  use  w 
strength  in  the  sore  conflicts  of  li 
to  rise  through  it  to  a  magnanimo 
victorious  virtue  ?  Such  compa 
however,  we  have  no  pleasure  in  n- 
and  they  are  obviously  exposed  tc 
The  enlightened  Christian  **est« 
every  day  alike."  To  him  al 
bring  noble  duties ;  bring  occasi 
a  celestial  piety  and  virtue ;  bring 
in  wrestling  with  which  he  ma} 
strong ;  bring  aids  and  incite 
through  which  he  mav  rise  abov 
self.  All  days  may  oe  holy,  ai 
holiest 'is  that  in  which  he  yield 
self,  with  the  most  single-hearte 
shrinking,  uncompromising  purp< 
the  will  of  God. 

We  intended  to  add  remarks  oi 
other  associations,  particularly  < 
Peace  society.  But  we  have  ex( 
our  limits,  and  must  forbear.  C 
marks  have  been  free,  but,  we 
will  not  be  misunderstood.  W< 
with  interest  and  hope  on  the 
of  association  which  characterizi 
times.  We  rejoice  in  this,  as  in 
manifestation  of  a  desire  for  tl 
provement  of  mankind.  We  hav 
what  we  could  to  secure  this  po 
instrument  against  perversion.  Tl 
a  wise  and  jealous  care,  we  dou 
that  it  will  minister  to  that  onl 
good,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
ress  of  the  human  race. 
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nenbl*  Frfirad,  John  Vaughan,  Esq.,  who  has  made  tiie  past  generatioii  and  the  janunt 
yton  by  tmwearied  wdl-domg,  diis  Address  b  affectionatdy  and  respectfully  insmDed.  — 
C] 

theme,  demanding  volumes.  An  age 
is  needed  to  expound  an  age ;  and,  €d 
course,  little  is  to  be  expect^  in  a  Mef 
hour.  I  iNX)fe8s  no  great  understand- 
ing of  the  subject,  though  I  have  given 
it  much  thougnt.  In  truth,  it  cannot 
be  grasped,  as  yet,  by  the  highest  in- 
tellect This  age  is  the  restut,  issue, 
of  all  former  ages.  All  are  pouring 
themselves  into  it.  The  struggles,  pas- 
sions, discoveries,  revolutions  of  all  for- 
mer time  survive  in  their  influences  on 
the  present  moment  To  intermit  the 
present  thoroughly  we  must  understand 
and  unfold  all  the  past.  This  work  I 
shall  not  undertake.  I  am  not  now  to 
be  a  historian.  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall 
compel  you  to  journey  backward  to  the 
Deluge  or  to  Paradise.  I  shall  look 
only  at  the  present ;  nor  do  I  think  of 
unfolding  all  the  present  I  shall  seize 
on  a  single  characteristic  of  our  age, 
if  not  the  profoundest,  yet  the  most 
prominent,  and  the  best  fitted  to  an 
address  like  the  present.  In  perform- 
ing this  task  my  aim  will  be  to  speak 
the  simple  truth.  I  wish  to  say  what 
the  age  is,  not  to  be  its  advocate  ;  and 
yet  I  hope  to  lead  you  to  look  tenderly 
and  trustfully  on  it.  to  love  it,  and  to 
resolve,  with  generous,  stout  hearts, 
that  you  will  serve  it,  as  far  as  God 
may  pve  you  ability. 

In  looking^  at  our  age  I  am  struck  im- 
mediately with  one  commanding  char- 
acteristic, and  that  is,  the  tendency  in 
all  its  movements  to  expansion,  to  dif- 
fusion, to  universality.  To  this  I  ask 
your  attention.  This  tendency  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  spirit  of  exclusive- 
ness,  restriction,  narrowness,  monopoly, 
which  has  prevailed  in  past  ages.  Hu- 
man action  is  now  freer,  more  uncon- 
fined.     All  goods,  advantages^  Vic\^, 
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r  Company,  — I  beg  you  to 
my  appearance  in  this  place 
pression  of  my  interest  in  this 
:indred  institutions.  I  welcome 
signs  of  the  times,  as  promises 
ana  of  increased  intellectual  ac- 
I  shall  be  glad,  if  a  good  word 
sndly  efiEort  on  my  part  can  serve 
I  know  that  the  lectures  deliv- 
efore  such  societies  are  called 
nal;  but  this  does  not  discour- 
i.  All  human  productions,  even 
Df  genius,  are  very  superficial, 
ed  with  the  unfathomable  depths 
b.  The  simple  question  is.  Do 
ectures  rouse  the  mind  to  new 
'  Do  they  give  it  new  objects  of 
t,  and  excite  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
I  am  sure  that  they  do ;  and 
•re,  though  the  field  is  sometimes 
humble.  I  enter  it  with  pleasure. 
I  you  allow  me  to  observe,  that 
ler  lectures  useful  one  condition 
tssary ;  they  must  be  frank,  hon- 
e.  He  who  speaks  must  speak 
e  thinks, — speak  courteously,  but 
promisingly.  What  makes  our 
mications  unprofitable  in  this 
^  is.  the  dread  of  giving  ofiEence, 
>  the  majority,  and  now  to  the 
lable  or  refined.  We  speak  with- 
rce  because  not  true  to  our  con- 
s.  A  lecturer  will,  of  course, 
to  wound  no  man's  prejudices 
[ings ;  but  his  first  duty  is  to 
his  chief  power  lies  in  simple, 
,  strong  utterance  of  what  he 
s  ;  and  he  should  put  confidence 
hearers  that  the  tone  of  manly 
ty  will  be  responded  to  by  can- 
a  good-wilL 

subject  to  which  I  call  your  at- 
is    the  Present  Age,  —  a  vast 
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are  more  open  to  a.11.  The  privileged, 
petted  individual  is  fa«comin^  less,  and 
the  human  race  are  becoming  more. 
The  muititude  is  rising  from  Uie  dust. 
Once  we  heard  of  the  few.  now  we 
hear  of  the  many  ;  once  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  a  part,  now  of  the  rights 
of  all.  We  are  looking  as  never  before 
through  the  disguises,  envelopments  of 
ranks  and  classes  to  the  common  nat- 
ure which  lies  below  them,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  learn  that  every  being  who 
partakes  of  it  has  noble  powers  to  cul- 
tivate, solemn  duties  to  perform,  inal- 
ienable rights  to  assert,  a  vast  destiny 
to  accomplish.  The  grand  idea  of  hu- 
manity, of  the  importance  of  man  as 
man,  is  spreading  silently  but  surely. 
Not  that  the  worth  of  the  human  being 
is  at  all  understood  as  it  should  be  : 
but  the  truth  is  glimmering  through  the 
darkness.  A  faint  consciousness  of  it 
has  seized  on  the  public  mind.  Even 
the  most  abject  portions  of  society  are 
visited  by  some  dreams  of  a  better  con- 
dition for  which  they  were  designed. 
The  grand  doctrine,  that  every  human 
being  should  have  the  means  of  self- 
culture,  — of  progress  in  knowledge  and 
virtue,  of  health,  comfort,  and  happi- 
ness, of  exercising  the  powers  and 
affections  of  a  man,  —  this  is  slowly 
taking  its  place  as  the  highest  social 
truth.  That  the  world  was  made  for 
all,  and  not  for  a  few  ;  that  society  is 
to  care  for  all ;  that  no  human  being 
shall  perish  but  through  his  own  fault ; 
that  the  great  end  of  government  is  to 
spread  a  shield  over  the  rights  of  all, 
—  these  propositions  are  growing  into 
axioms,  and  the  spirit  of  them  is  com- 
ing forth  in  all  the  departments  of  life. 
If  we  look  at  the  various  movements 
;  shall  see  in  them  this 
livers ality  and  diffusion- 
science  and  literature. 
:e  now  ?     Locked  up  in  a 

cessible  volumes  ?  Are  its  experiments 
mysteries  for  a  few  privileged  eyes  ? 
Are  its  portals  guarded  by  a  dark  phrase- 
ology which  to  the  multitude  is  a  foreign 
tongue  ?  No  ;  science  has  now  left  her 
retreats,  her  shades,  her  selected  com- 
pany of  votaries,  and  with  familiar  lone 
begun  the  work  of  instructing  the  race. 
Through  the  press,  discoveries  and  the- 
ories, once  the  monopoly  of  philosophers, 
hAve  become  the  property  of  the  multi- 


tendency  to  u 
Look  first  at 

few  colleges,  i 


tude.  Its  professors,  heard  not  long 
ago  in  the  university  or  some  narrow 
school,  now  speak  in  the  mechanic  in- 
slitule.  The  doctrine  that  the  laborer 
should  understand  the  principles  of  his 
art,  should  be  able  to  explain  the  laws 
and  processes  which  he  turns  to  account, 
that,  instead  of  working  as  a  machine, 
he  should  join  intelligence  to  his  toil,  is 
no  longer  listened  to  as  a  dream.  Sci- 
ence, once  the  greatest  of  distinctions, 
is  becoming  popular.  A  lady  gives  us 
Conversations  on  Chemistry,  reveal! ne 
to  the  minds  of  our  youth  vast  laws  of 
the  universe  which  fifty  years  ago  had 
not  dawned  on  the  greatest  minds.  The 
school-books  of  our  children  contain 
grand  views  of  the  creation.  There  are 
parts  of  our  country  in  which  lyceums 
spring  up  in  almost  every  village  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  aid  in  the  study  of 
natural  science.  The  characteristic  of 
our  age,  then,  is  not  the  improvement 
of  science,  rapid  as  this  is,  so  much  as 
its  extension  to  all  men. 

The  same  characteristic  will  appear,  if 
we  inquire  into  the  use  now  made  of 
science.  Is  it  simply  a  matter  of  spec- 
ulation, a  topic  of  discourse,  an  employ- 
ment of  the  intellect  ?  In  this  case,  the 
multitude,  with  all  their  means  of  in- 
struction, would  find  in  it  only  a  hurried 
gratification.  But  one  of  the  distinc- 
tions of  our  time  is.  that  science  has 
passed  from  speculation  into  life.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  pursued  enough  for  its 
intellectual  and  contemplative  uses.  It 
is  sought  as  a  mighty  power,  by  which 
nature  is  not  only  to  be  opened  to 
thought,  but  to  be  subjected  to  our 
needs.  It  is  conferring  on  us  that  do- 
minion over  earth,  sea,  and  air,  which 
was  prophesied  in  the  first  command 
given  to  man  by  his  Maker ;  and  this 
flominion  is  now  employed,  not  to  exalt 
a  few,  but  to  multiply  tne  comforts  and 
ornaments  of  life  for  the  multitude  of 
men.  Science  has  become  an  inexhaust- 
ible mechanician ;  and  by  her  forges 
and  mills,  and  steam-cars,  and  printer  s 
presses,  is  bestowing  on  millions,  not 
only  comforts,  but  luxuries  which  were 
once  the  distinction  of  a  few. 

Another  illustration  of  the  tendency  of 
science  to  expansion  and  universality 
may  be  found  in  its  aims  and  objects. 
Science  has  burst  all  bounds  and  is  aim- 
ing to  comprehend  the  universe,  and 
thus  it  multiplies  fields  of  inquiry  for 
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all  orders  of  minds.     There  is  no  prov- 
ince of  nature  ivhich  it  does  not  invade. 
Not  content  with  exploring  the  darkest 
periods  of  human  history,  it  goes  behind 
the  birth  of  the  human  race,  and  studies 
the  stupendous  changes  which  our  globe 
experienced  for  hundreds  of  centuries,  to 
become  prepared  for  man's  abode.     Not 
content  with  researches  into  visible  nat- 
ure, it  is  putting  forth  all  its  energies  to 
detect  the  laws  of  invisible  and  imponder- 
able matter.      Difficulties  only  provoke 
it  to  new  efforts.     It  would  lay  open  the 
secrets  of  the   polar  ocean  and  of  un- 
trodden barbarous  lands.    Above  all,  it 
investigates  the  laws  of  social  progress, 
of  arts  and  institutions  of  government 
and  political  economy,  proposing  as  its 
ereat  end  the  alleviation  of  all  human 
Dimiens,  the  weal  of  all  the  members  of 
die  human  race.      In  truth,  nothing  is 
more  characteristic  of  our  age  than  the 
vast  ranee  of  inquiry  which  is  opening 
more  ana  more  to  the  multitude  of  men. 
Thought  frees  the  old  bounds  to  which 
men  used    to  confine   themselves.      It 
holds  nothing  too  sacred  for  investiga- 
tion.    It  calls  the  past  to  account ;  and 
treats  hoary  opinions  as  if  they  were  of 
yesterday's  growth.    No  reverence  drives 
it  back.    No  great  name  terrifies  it.   The 
foundations  of  what  seems  most  settled 
must  be  explored.     Undoubtedly  this  is 
a  perilous   tendency.     Men  forget  the 
limits  of  their  powers.     They  question 
the  infinite,  the  unsearchable,  with  an 
audacious  self-reliance.     They  shock  pi- 
ous and  revering  minds,  and  rush  into 
an  extravagance  of  doubt  more  unphilo- 
sophical  and  foolish  than  the  weakest 
credulity.     Still,  in  this  dangerous  wild- 
ness  we  see  what  I  am  statmg,  the  ten- 
dency to  expansion  in  the  movements  of 
thought 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  science  ;  and 
'^hat  is  true  of  science  is  still  more  true 
3f  literature.  Books  are  now  placed 
within  reach  of  all.  Works  once  too 
costly  except  for  the  opulent  are  now  to 
be  found  on  the  laborer's  shelf.  Genius 
sends  its  lij?ht  into  cottages.  The  great 
Dames  of  literature  are  oecome  house- 
hold words  among  the  crowd.  Every 
P^*,  religious  or  political,  scatters  its 
^Sjccts  on  all  the  winds.  We  may  la- 
•^nt,  and  too  justly,  the  small  compara- 
^^c  benefit  as  yet  accomplished  by  this 
'fcacy;  but  this  ought  not  to  surprise 
ordjicom^g^  us.      In  our  present  sta^e 
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of  improvement,  books  of  little  worth, 
deficient  in  taste  and  judgment,  and 
ministering  to  men's  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions, will  almost  certainly  be  circulated 
too  freely.  Men  are  never  ver}-  wise 
and  select  in  the  exercise  of  a  new 
power.  Mistake,  error,  is  the  discipline 
through  which  we  advance.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that,  silently,  books  of  a 
higher  order  are  taking  place  of  the 
worthless.  Happily,  the  instability  of 
the  human  mind  works  sometimes  for 
good  as  well  as  evil.  Men  grow  tired  at 
len^h  even  of  amusements.  Works  of 
fiction  cease  to  interest  them ;  and  they 
turn  from  novels  to  books  which,  having 
their  origin  in  deep  principles  of  our 
nature,  retain  their  hold  of  the  human 
mind  for  ages.  At  any  rate,  we  see  in 
the  present  diffusion  of  literature  the 
tendency  to  universality  of  which  I  have 
spoken. 

The  same  tendency  will  apf>ear,  if  we 
consider  the  kind  of  literature  which  is 
obtaining  the  widest  favor.  The  works 
of  genius  of  our  age  breathe  a  spirit  of 
universal  sympathy.  The  great  poet  of 
our  times,  Wordsworth,  —  one  of  the  few 
who  are  to  live.  —  has  gone  to  common 
life,  to  the  feelings  of  our  universal  nat- 
ure, to  the  obscure  and  negjlected  por- 
tions of  society,  for  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing themes.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  said  that 
he  has  shed  over  these  the  charms  of 
his  genius,  as  if  in  themselves  they  had 
nothing  grand  or  lovely.  Genius  is  not 
a  creator,  in  the  sense  of  fancying  or 
feigning  what  does  not  e.xist.  Its  dis- 
tinction is  to  discern  more  of  truth  than 
common  minds.  It  sees  under  disguises 
and  humble  forms  everlasting  beauty. 
This  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Wordsworth 
to  discern  and  reveal  in  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life,  in  the  common  human 
heart.  He  has  revealed  the  loveliness 
of  the  primitive  feelings,  of  the  universal 
affections  of  the  human  soul.  The  grand 
truth  which  pervades  his  poetry  is,  that 
the  beautiful  is  not  confined  to  the  rare 
the  new,  the  distant,  —  to  scenery  and 
modes  of  life  open  only  to  the  few  ;  but 
that  it  is  poured  forth  profusely  on  the 
common  earth  and  sky,  that  it  gleams 
from  the  loneliest  flower,  that  it  lights 
up  the  humblest  sphere,  that  the  sweet- 
est affections  lodge  in  lowly  hearts,  that 
there  is  sacredness,  dignity,  and  loveli- 
ness in  lives  which  few  eyes  rest  on; 
that,  even  in  the  absence  ot  2i\\  mvtVi^cX- 
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ual  culture,  the  domestic  relations  can 
quietly  nourish  that  disinterestedness 
which  is  the  element  o£  all  greatness, 
and  without  which  intellectual  power  is 
a  splendid  deformity.  Wordsworth  is 
the  poet  of  humanity  ;  he  teaches  rever- 
ence for  our  universal  nature  ;  he  brealcs 
down  the  factitious  barriers  between  hu- 

The  same  is  true,  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree, of  Scott,  whose  tastes,  however, 
were  more  aristocratic.  Scott  had  a 
childish  love  of  rank,  titles,  show,  pa- 
geants, and,  in  general,  looked  with 
keener  eye  on  the  outward  life  than  Into 
the  soul.  Still,  he  had  a  human  heart, 
and  sympathized  with  his  race.  With 
few  exceptions,  he  was  just  to  all  his 
human  brethren.  A  reconciling  spirit 
breathes throughhiswrilings.  Heseizes 
on  the  interesting  and  beautiful  features 
in  all  conditions  of  life  ;  gives  us  bursts 
of  tender  and  noble  feehnes  even  from 
rude  natures  ;  and  continually  knits  some 
new  tie  between  the  reader  and  the  vast 
varieties  of  human  nature  which  start 
up  under  his  teeming  pen.  He  delighted, 
indeed,  in  Highland  chiefs,  in  border 
thieves  and  murderers,  in  fierce  men 
and  fierce  encounters.  But  he  had  an 
eye  to  catch  the  stream  of  sweet  affec- 
tions as  it  wound  its  way  through  hum- 
ble life.  What  light  has  Jeanie  Deans 
shed  on  the  path  of  the  obscure !  He 
was  too  wanting  in  the  religious  senti- 
ment to  comprehend  the  solemn  bearing, 
the  stern  grandeur  of  the  Puritans.  But 
we  must  not  charge  with  narrowness  a 
writer  who  embodied  in  a  Jewish  maiden 
his  highest  conceptions  of  female  noble- 

Another  writer  illustrating  the  liberal- 
izing, all- harmonizing  tendency  of  our 
times  is  Dickens,  whose  genius  has 
sought  and  found  subjects  of  thrilling 
interest  in  the  passions,  sufferings,  vir- 
tues of  the  ma.ss  of  the  people.  He 
'  shows  that  life  in  its  rudest  forms  may 
wear  a  tragic  grandeur ;  that,  amidst 
follies  and  sensual  excesses  provoking 
laughter  or  scorn,  the  moral  feelings  do 
not  wholly  die  ;  and  that  the  haunts  of 
the  blackest  crimes  are  sometimes  light- 
ed up  by  the  presence  and  influence 
of  the  noblest  souls.  He  has,  indeed, 
neatly  erred  in  turning  so  often  the 
degradation  of  humanity  into  matter  of 
sport ;  but  the  tendency  of  his  dark  pict- 
trea  is   to  awaken  sympathy  with  our 


I  race,  to  change  the  unfeeling  indiffer- 
ence which  has  prevailed  towards  the 
depressed  multitude  into  sorrowful  and 
indignant  sensibility  to  their  wrongs  and 

The  remarks  now  made  on  literature 
might  be  extended  to  the  fine  arts.  In 
these  we  see,  too,  the  tendency  to  uni- 
versality. It  is  said  that  the  spirit  of 
the  great  artists  has  died  out ;  out  the 
taste  for  their  works  is  spreading.  By 
tlie  improvements  of  engraving,  and  the 
invention  of  casts,  the  genius  of  the 
great  masters  is  going  abroad.  Their 
conceptions  are  no  longer  pent  up  in 
gallenes  open  to  but  few.  but  meet  us 
in  our  homes,  and  are  the  household 
pleasures  of  millions.  Works  designed 
for  the  halls  and  eyes  of  emperors. 
popes,  and  nobles,  find  their  way,  in  no 
poor  representations,  into  humble  dwell- 
ings, and  sometimes  give  a  conscious- 
ness of  kindred  powers  lo  the  child  of 
poverty.  The  art  of  drawing,  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  is  the  best  education  of  the 
eye  for  nature,  is  becoming  a  branch  of 
common  education,  and  in  some  coun- 
tries is  taught  in  schools  lo  which  all 
classes  are  admitted. 

I  am  reminded  by  this  remark  of  the 
most'  striking  feature  of  our  times,  and 
showing  its  tendency  to  universality, 
and  that  is,  the  unparalleled  and  con- 
stantly accelerated  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion. This  greatest  of  arts,  as  yet  little 
understood,  is  making  sure  progress, 
because  its  principles  are  more  and  more 
sought  in  the  common  nature  of  man ; 
and  the  great  truth  is  spreading,  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  its  aid.  Ac- 
cordingly education  is  becoming  the 
work  of  nations.  Even  in  (he  despotic 
governments  of  Europe,  schools  are 
open  for  every  child  wilhout  distinc- 
tion ;  and  not  only  the  elements  of 
reading  and  writing,  but  music  and 
drawing  are  taught,  and  a  foundation 
is  laid  for  fuiure  progress  in  history, 
geography,  and  physical  science.  The 
I  greatest  minds  are  at  work  on  popular 
;  education.  The  revenues  of  states  are 
applied  most  liberally,  not  to  the  uni- 
versities for  the  few.  but  to  the  common 
schools.  Undoubtedly  much  remains  to 
be  done  ;  especially  a  new  rank  in  so- 
ciety is  to  be  given  to  the  teacher  ;  but 
even  in  this  respect  a  revolution  has 
commenced,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
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look  on  the  guides  of  the  young  as  the 
chief  benefactors  of  mankind. 

1  thought  that  I  had  finished  my  illus- 
trations on    this    point ;  but  there  has 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  another  sign 
of  the  tendency  to  universal  intellectual 
action  in  this  country,  — a  sign  which  we 
are  prone  to  smile  at,  but  which  is  yet 
worthy  of  notice.     I  refer  to  the  com- 
raonness  among  us  of  public  speaking. 
If  we  may  trust  our  newspapers,  we  are 
a  nation   of    orators.  .   Every  meeting 
overflows  with  eloquence.     Men  of  all 
conditions  find  a  tongue  for  public  de- 
bate.   Undoubtedly  there  is  more  sound 
than  sense  in  our  endless  speeches  be- 
fore all  kinds  of  assemblies  and  socie- 
ties.   But  no  man,  I  think,  can  attend 
our  public  meetings  without  being  struck 
with  the  force  and  propriety  of  expres- 
sion in  multitudes  whose  condition  has 
confined  them  to  a  very  imperfect  cult- 
ure.    This   exercise  of    the   intellect, 
which  has   almost  become  a  national 
characteristic,  is  not  to  be  undervalued. 
Speech  is  not  merely  the  dress,  as  it 
is  often  called,    but  the  very  body  of 
thought.     It  is  to  the  intellect  what  the 
muscles  are  to  the  principle  of  physical 
life.    The  mind  acts  and  strengthens  it- 
self through  words.     It  is  a  chaos  till 
denned,  organized  by  lan^age.      The 
attempt  to  give  clear,  precise  utterance 
to  thought  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
processes  of  mental  discipline.     It  is, 
therefore,  no  doubtful  sign  of  the  grow- 
ing intelligence  of  a  people  when  the 
power  of  expression  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  mul- 
titudes.    We  have  here  one  invaluable 
influence  of  popular  institutions.     They 
present  at  the  same  moment  to  a  whole 
people  great  subjects  of  thought,  and 
bring  multitudes  to  the  earnest  discus- 
sion of  them.     Here  are,  indeed,  moral 
dangers  :  but  still,  strong  incitements  to 
general  intellectual  action.    It  is  in  such 
stirring  schools,  after  all,  that  the  mind 
of  a  people  is  chiefly  formed.     Events 
of  deep  general  interest  quicken  us  more 
than  formal  teaching ;  and  by  these  the 
civilized  world  is  to  be  more  and  more 
trained  io  thought. 

Thus  we  see  in  the  intellectual  move- 
'nenis  of  our  times  the  tendency  to 
expansion,  to  universality ;  and  this 
''^^t  continue.  It  is  not  an  accident, 
^  an  inexplicable  result,  or  a  violence 
On  nattire  *     i^    ^^  founded    in   etern.il 


truth.  Every  mind  was  made  for  growth, 
for  knowledge  ;  and  its  nature  is  sinned 
gainst  when  it  is  doomed  to  ignorance. 
Tne  divine  gift  of  intelligence  was  be- 
stowed for  higher  uses  than  bodily  labor, 
than  to  make  hewers  of  wood,  arawers 
of  water,  ploughmen,  or  servants.  Every 
being  so  ^fted  is  intended  to  acquaint 
himself  with  God  and  his  works,  and  to 
perform  wisely  and  disinterestedly  the 
duties  of  life.  Accordingly,  when  we 
see  the  multitude  of  men  beginning  to 
thirst  for  knowledge,  for  intellectual 
action,  for  somethmg  more  than  an 
animal  life,  we  see  the  great  design  of 
nature  about  to  be  accomplished  ;  and 
society,  having  received  this  impulse, 
will  never  rest  till  it  shall  have  taken 
such  a  form  as  will  place  within  every 
man's  reach  the  means  of  intellectual 
culture.  This  is  the  revolution  to  which 
we  are  tending ;  and  without  this  all 
outward  political  changes  would  be  but 
children's  play,  leaving  the  great  work 
of  society  yet  to  be  done. 

I  have  now  \'iewed  the  age  in  its  intel- 
lectual aspects.  If  we  look  next  at  its 
religious  movements,  we  shall  see  in 
these  the  same  tendency  to  universality. 
It  is  more  and  more  understood  that 
religious  truth  is  ever>'  man's  property 
and  right ;  that  it  is  committed  to  no 
order  or  individual,  to  no  priest,  minis- 
ter, student,  or  sage,  to  be  given  or  kept 
back  at  will  ;  but  that  every  man  may 
and  should  seek  it  for  himself :  that 
every  man  is  to  see  with  his  own  mind, 
as  well  as  with  his  own  eyes  :  and  that 
God's  illuminating  spirit  is  alike  prom- 
ised to  every  honest  and  humble  seeker 
after  truth.  This  recognition  of  every 
man's  right  of  judgment  appears  in  the 
teachings  of  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. In  all,  the  tone  of  authority  is 
giving  place  to  that  of  reason  and  per- 
suasion. Men  of  all  ranks  are  more  and 
more  addressed  as  those  who  must  weigh 
and  settle  for  themselves  the  grandest 
truths  of  religion. 

The  same  tendencv  to  universality  is 
seen  in  the  generous  toleration  which 
marks  our  times,  in  comparison  with 
the  past.  Men,  in  general,  cannot  now 
endure  to  think  that  their  own  narrow 
church  holds  all  the  goodness  on  the 
earth.  Religion  is  less  and  less  regarded 
as  a  name,  a  form,  a  creed,  a  church, 
and  more  and  more  as  the  spirit  of 
Chnsi,   which   works  under  a\\   ioira^ 
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and  all  sects.  True,  much  intolerance 
remains ;  its  separating  walls  are  not 
fallen;  but,  with  a  lew  exceptions, 
they  no  longer  reach  to  the  clouds. 
Many  of  them  have  crumbled  away, 
till  the  men  whom  they  sever  can  shake 
hands,  and  exchange  words  of  fellow- 
ship, and  recognize  in  one  another's 
faces  the  features  of  brethren. 

At  the  present  day  the  grand  truth 
of  religion  is  more  and  more  brought 
out,  —  I  mean  the  truth,  that  God  is 
the  Universal  Father,  thai  every  soul 
is  tn6nitely  precious  to  Him,  that  He 
has  no  favorites,  no  partial  attach- 
ments, no  respect  of  persons,  that  He 
desires  alike  the  virtue  and  everlasting 
good  of  all.  In  the  cily  of  Penn  I  can- 
not but  remember  the  testimony  to  this 
truth  borne  by  George  Fox  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  planted  themselves  on  the 
grand  principle  that  God's  illuminating 
spirit  is  shed  on  every  soul,  not  only 
within  the  bounds  of  Christendom,  but 
through  the  whole  earth.  This  universal, 
impartial  love  of  God  is  manifested  to  us 
more  and  more  by  science,  which  re- 
veals to  us  vast,  all-pervading  laws  of 
nature,  administered  with  no  favoritism, 
and  designed  for  the  good  of  all.  I 
know  that  this  principle  is  not  univer- 
sally received.  Men  havealwavsbeen  in- 
clined to  frame  a  local,  partial,  national, 
or  sectarian  God,  to  shut  up  the  Infinite 
One  In  some  petty  enclosure  ;  but  at 
this  moment  larger  views  of  God  are 
so  far  extended  that  they  illustrate  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

If  we  next  consider  by  whom  rehgion 
is  taught,  we  shall  see  the  same  ten- 
dency^ to  diffusion  and  universality. 
Religious  teaching  is  passing  into  all 
hands.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  monopoly. 
For  example,  what  an  immense  amount 
of  instruction  is  communicated  in  Sun- 
day-schools !  These  are  spreading  over 
the  Christian  world,  and  through  these 
the  door  of  teaching  is  open  to  crowds, 
—  to  almost  all.  indeed,  who  would  bear 
a  part  inspreading  religion.  Inlike  man- 
ner, associations  of  vastextentare  spring- 
ing up  in  our  cities  for  the  teaching  of 
the  poor.  By  these  means  woman,  es- 
pecially, is  becoming  an  evangelist.  She 
IS  not  only  a  priestess  in  her  own 
home,  instilling  with  sweet,  loving  voice 
the  first  truths  of  religion  into  the 
opening  mind  but  she  goes  abroad 
on  missions  oi  piety.     Woman,  in  one 
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age  made  man's  drudge,  and  in  an- 
other his  toy,  is  now  sharing  more 
and  more  with  him  the  highest  labors. 
Through  the  press,  especially,  she  is 
heard  far  and  wide.  The  press  is  a 
mightier  power  than  the  pulpit.  Books 
outstrip  the  voice  ;  and  woman,  avail- 
ing herself  of  this  agency,  becomes  the 
teacher  of  nations.  In  churches,  where 
she  may  not  speak,  her  hymns  are  sung ; 
the  inspirations  of  her  genius  are  felt. 
Thus  our  age  is  breakmg  down  the 
monopolies  of  the  past. 

But  a  more  striking  illustration  re- 
mains. One  of  the  great  distinctions 
of  our  times  is  found  in  the  more  clear 
and  vital  perception  of  the  truth,  that 
the  universal,  impartial  love  which  is 
the  glory  of  God  is  the  characteristic 
spirit  and  glory  of  Christianity.  To 
this  we  owe  the  extension  of  philan- 
thropic and  religious  effort  beyond  all 
former  experience.  How  much  we  are 
better  on  the  whole  than  former  limes  \ 
do  not  say ;  but  that  benevolence  is 
acting  on  a  larger  scale,  in  more  va- 
rious forms,  to  more  distant  objects, 
this  we  cannot  deny.  Call  it  preten- 
sion, or  enthusiasm,  or  what  you  will, 
the  fact  remains  :  and  it  attests  the 
diffusive  tendencies  of  our  times.  Be- 
nevolence now  gathers  together  her  ar- 
mies. Vast  associations  are  spread 
over  whole  countries  for  assailing  evils 
which  it  is  thought  cannot  be  met  by 
the  single-handed.  There  is  hardly  a 
form  of  eiil  which  has  not  awakened 
some  antagonist  effort.  Associated  be- 
nevolence gives  eyes  to  the  blind  and 
ears  to  (he  deaf,  and  is  achieving  even 
greater  wonders  ;  that  is.  it  approaches 
the   mind   wilhou!  the  : 


which  these  senses  afford  to  others. 
Benevolence  now  shuts  out  no  human 
being,  however  low,  from  its  regard. 
It  goes  to  the  cell  of  the  criminal  with 
words  of  hope,  and  is  laboring  to  miti- 
gate public  punishment.  —  to  make  it 
the  instrument,  not  of  vengeance,  but  re- 
form. It  remembers  the  slave,  pleads 
his  cause  with  God  and  man.  recognizes 
in  him  a  human  brother,  respects  in 
him  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  and 
claims  for  him,  not  as  a  boon,  but  as  a 
right,  thai  freedom  without  which  hu- 
manity withers  and  God's  child  is  de- 
graded into  a  tool  or  a  brute.     Still 
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more,  benevolence  now  is  passing  all 
liimts  of  country  and  ocean.  It  would 
send  our  own  best  blessing  to  the  ends 
d  the  earth.  It  would  make  the  wilder- 
ness of  heathenism  bloom,  and  join  all 
nations  in  the  bonds  of  one  holy  and 
lo\ing  faith.  Thus,  if  we  look  at  the 
religious  movements  of  the  age,  we  see 
in  mem  that  tendencv  to  diffusion  and 
universality  which  I  have  named  as  its 
most  striking  characteristic. 

Let  me  briefly  point  out  this  same 
tendency  in  government.  Here,  indeed, 
it  is  too  obvious  for  illustration.  To 
what  is  the  civilized  world  tending^  ? 
To  popular  institutions,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  to  the  influence  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  the  mass  of  men,  over  public 
affairs.  A  litde  while  ago,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  unknown  as  a  power  in  the 
state.  Now  they  are  gettmg  all  power 
into  their  hands.  Even  in  despotisms, 
where  they  cannot  act  through  institu- 
tions, they  act  through  public  opinion. 
Intelligence  is  strength  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  many  grow  intelligent  they 
must  euide  the  world.  Kings  and  no- 
bles fill  less  and  less  place  m  history ; 
and  the  names  of  men  who  once  were 
lost  amidst  the  glare  of  courts  and  ti- 
tles are  now  written  there  imperishably. 
Once  history  did  not  know  that  the 
multitude  existed,  except  when  they 
were  gathered  together  on  the  field  of 
batde  to  be  sabred  and  shot  down  for 
the  glory  of  their  masters.  Now  they 
are  coming  forward  into  the  foreground 
of  her  picture.  It  is  now  understood 
that  government  exists  for  one  end,  and 
one  alone  ;  and  that  is,  not  the  glory 
of  the  governor,  not  the  pomp  and 
pleasure  of  a  few,  but  the  good,  the 
safety,  the  rights  of  all.  Once  gov- 
ernment was  an  inherited  monopoly, 
guarded  by  the  doctrine  of  divine  right, 
of  an  exclusive  commission  from  the 
Most  High.  Now  oflfice  and  di^^nity 
are  thrown  open  as  common  thmgs, 
and  nations  are  convulsed  by  the  mul- 
titude of  competitors  for  the  prize  of 
public  power.  Once  the  policy  of  gov- 
ernments had  no  higher  ena  than  to 
concentrate  property  into  a  few  hands, 
Md  to  confirm  the  relation  of  depend- 
ent and  lord.  Now  it  aims  to  give  to 
each  the  means  of  acquiring  property, 
^d  of  carving  out  his  fortune  for  him- 
^^  Such  is  the  political  current  of 
^'^  times.     Many  look  on  it  whh  dark 


forebodings,  as  on  a  t'^.oiating  torrent ; 
while  others  hail  it  as  a  fertilizing 
stream.  But  in  one  thing  both  a^ree  ; 
whether  torrent  or  stream,  the  mighty 
current  exists,  and  overflows,  and  can- 
not be  confined  ;  and  it  shows  us  in 
the  political,  as  in  the  other  movements 
of  our  age,  the  tendency  to  universality, 
to  diffusion. 

I  shall  notice  but  one  more  move- 
ment of  the  age  as  indicating  the  ten- 
dency to  universality,  and  this  is,  its 
industry.  How  numberless  are  the 
forms  which  this  takes !  Into  how 
many  channels  is  human  labor  pouring 
itself  forth  !  How  widely  spread  is 
the  passion  for  acquisition,  not  for 
simple  means  of  subsistence,  but  for 
wealth  !  What  vast  enterprises  agi- 
tate the  community  !  What  a  rush  into 
all  the  departments  of  trade !  How 
next  to  universal  the  insanity  of  spec- 
ulation !  What  new  arts  spring  up ! 
Industry  pierces  the  forests,  and  star- 
tles with  her  axe  the  everlasting  silence. 
To  you,  gentlemen,  commerce  is  the 
commanding  interest ;  and  this  has  no 
limits  but  the  habitable  world.  It  no 
longer  creeps  along  the  shore,  or  lin- 
gers in  accustomed  tracks  ;  but  pene- 
trates into  every  inlet,  plunges  into  the 
heart  of  uncivilized  lands,  sends  its 
steam-ships  up  unexplored  rivers,  gir- 
dles the  earth  with  railroads,  and  thus 
breaks  down  the  estrangements  of  na- 
tions. Commerce  is  a  noble  calling. 
It  mediates  between  distant  nations, 
and  mikes  men's  wants,  not,  as  for- 
merly, stimulants  to  war,  but  bonds  of 
peace.  The  universal  intellectual  ac- 
tivity of  which  I  have  spoken  is  due, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  commerce,  which 
spreads  the  thoughts,  inventions,  and 
writings  of  great  men  over  the  earth, 
and  gathers  scientific  and  literary  men 
everywhere  into  an  intellectual  repub- 
lic. So  it  carries  abroad  the  mission- 
ary, the  Bible,  the  Cross,  and  is  giving 
universality  to  true  religion.  Gentle- 
men, allow  me  to  express  an  earnest 
desire  and  hope  that  the  merchants  of 
this  country  will  carry  on  their  calling 
with  these  generous  views.  Let  them 
not  pursue  it  for  themselves  alone.  Let 
them  rejoice  to  spread  improvements 
far  and  wide,  and  to  unite  men  in  more 
friendly  ties.  Let  them  adopt  maxims 
of  trade  which  will  establish  ^cn^ral 
confidence.     Especially,  m  l\\e\t  \iiUt- 
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course  with  less  cultivated  tribes,  let 
them  feel  themselves  bound  to  be  har- 
bingers of  civilisation.  Let  their  voy- 
ages be  missions  of  humanity,  useful 
arts,  science,  and  religion.  It  is  a  pain- 
ful thought  that  commerce,  instead  of 
enlightening  and  purifying  less  priv- 
ileged communities,  lias  too  often  made 
the  name  of  Christian  hateful  to  them, 
has  carried  to  the  savage,  not  our  use- 
ful arts  and  mild  faith,  but  weapons  of 
war  and  the  intoxicating  draught.  I 
call  not  on  God  to  smite  with  his  light- 
nings, to  overwhelm  with  his  storms, 
the  accursed  ship  which  ^oes  to  the 
ignorant,  rude  native,  freighted  with 
poison  and  death  ;  which  goes  to  add 
new  ferocity  to  savage  life,  new  licen- 
tiousness to  sav^  sensuality.  I  have 
learned  not  to  call  down  fire  from  heav- 
en. But,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  of 
religion,  of  God,  I  implore  the  mer- 
chants of  this  country  not  to  use  the 
light  of  a  higher  civili?.ation  to  corrupt, 
to  destroy  our  unciviliied  brethren. 
Brethren  they  are,  in  those  rude  huts, 
in  that  wild  attire.  Establish  with  them 
an  intercourse  .of  usefulness,  justice, 
and  charity.  Before  they  can  under- 
stand the  name  of  Christ,  let  them  see 
his  spirit  in  those  by  whom  it  is  Ixirne. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  commerce  of 
our  country  is  not  only  corrupting  un- 
civilized countries,  but  that  it  wears  a 
deeper,  more  damning  stain  ;  that,  in 
spite  of  the  laws  of  tTic  land  and  the 
protest  of  nations,  it  sometimes  lends 
Itself  to  the  slave-trade ;  that,  by  its 
capital  and  accommodations,  and  swift 
sailers,  and  false  papers,  and  prosti- 
tuted flag,  it  takes  part  in  tearing  the 
African  from  his  home  and  native  snore, 
and  in  dooming  him,  first  to  the  hor- 
rors of  the  middle  passage,  and  then 
to  the  hopelessness  of  perpetual  bond- 
age. Even  on  men  so  fallen  I  call 
down  no  curse.  May  they  find  for- 
giveness from  God  through  the  pains 
of  sincere  repentance  !  but,  continuing 
what  they  are,  can  1  help  shrinking 
from   them  as    among   the    most    infa- 

AUow  me  to  aay  a  word  to  the  mer- 
chants of  our  country  on  another  sub- 
ject. The  time  is  come  when  they  are 
particularly  called  to  lake  yet  more  gen- 
erous views  of   their  vocation,  and   to 

Known.     J  refer  to  the  juster  principles 


which  are  gaining  ground  on  th«  subject 
of  free  trade,  and  to  the  growing  dispo- 
sition of  nations  to  promote  it.  Free 
trade  !  —  this  is  the  plain  duty  and  plain 
interest  of  the  human  race.  To  level 
all  barriers  to  free  exchange ;  to  cut 
up  the  system  of  restriction,  root  and 
branch  ;  to  open  every  port  on  earth  to 
every  product ;  this  is  the  office  of  en- 
lightened   humanity.      To  this   a  free 


bors ;  an  intercourse  of  nations,  free 
as  the  winds  ;  —  this  is  not  a  dream  of 
philanthropists.  We  are  tending  to- 
wards it,  and  let  us  hasten  it  Under 
a  wiser  and  more  Christian  civiliiation 
we  shall  look  back  on  our  present  re- 
strictions as  we  do  on  the  swaddling 
bands  by  which  in  darker  times  the  hu- 
man body  was  compressed.  The  grow- 
ing freedom  of  trade  is  another  and 
glorious  illustration  of  the  tendency  of 
our  age  to  universality. 

I  have  thus  aimed  to  show  in  the  prin- 
cipal movements  of  our  lime  the  charac- 
ter of  diffusion  and  universality,  and  in 
doing  this  1  have  used  language  imply- 
ing my  joy  in  this  great  feature  of  our 
age.  But  you  will  not  suppose  that  I 
see  in  it  nothing  but  good.  Human 
affairs  admit  no  unmixed  good.  This 
very  tendency  has  its  perils  and  evils. 
To  take  but  one  example ;  the  opening 
of  vast  prospects  of  wealth  to  the  mul- 
titude of  men  has  stirred  up  a  tierce 
competition,  a  wild  spirit  of  speculation. 
a  feverish,  insatiable  cupidity,  under 
which  fraud,  bankruptcy,  distrust,  dis- 
tress are  fearfully  multiplied,  so  that 
the  name  of  American  has  become  a 
by-word  beyond  the  ocean.  I  see  the 
danger  of  trie  present  state  of  society, 
perhaps  as  clearly  as  any  one.  liut  still 
1  rejoice  to  have  been  born  in  this  age. 
It  is  still  true  that  human  nature  was 
made  for  growth,  expansion  ;  this  is 
its  proper  life,  and  this  must  not  be 
checked  because  it  has  perils.  The 
child,  when  it  shoots  up  into  vouth,  ex- 
changes its  early  repose  ana  security 
for  new  passions,  for  strong  emotions, 
which  are  full  of  danger ;  but  would 
we  keep  him  for  ever  a  child  ?  Danger 
we  cannot  avoid-  It  is  a  grand  element 
of  human  life.  We  always  walk  on 
precipices.  It  is  unmanly,  unwise,  it 
shows  a  want  of  faith  in  God  and  hu- 
manity, to  deny  to  others  and  ourselvei 
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free  scope    and    the  expansion  of  our 
best  powers    because  of    the  possible 
collisions  and   pains  to  be  feared  from 
extending  activity.      Many,  indeed,  sigh 
for  security  as  the  supreme  good.     But 
God  intends    us   for    somethmg  better, 
for  effort,  conflict,  and  progress.     And 
is  it  not  well  to   live  in  a  stirring  and 
nughty  world,    even    though  we   suffer 
from  It?      If    >ve    look  at  outward  nat- 
ure, we  find  ourselves  surrounded  with 
vast  and   fearful     elements,  —  air,   sea, 
and  fire,  —  which   sometimes  burst  all 
bounds,  and    overwhelm  man  and  his 
labors  in  ruin.      But  who  of  us  would 
annihilate    these    awful  forces,    would 
make  the  ocean   a    standing  pool,  and 
pQt  to  silence   the   loud  bl^t,  in  order 
that  life  may  escape  every  peril  ?     This 
mvsterious,    infinite,    irresistible    might 
ot  nature,    breaking  out  in  countless 
forms  and  motions,   makes  nature  the 
true  school   for   man,  and  ^ves  it  all 
its  interest.     In  the  soul  still  mightier 
forces  are  pent  up,  and  their  expansion 
has  its  perils.     But  all  are  from  God, 
who  has    blended    with    them  checks, 
restraints,  balances,  reactions,  by  which 
all  work   together   for  good.      Let   us 
never  forget   that,   amidst   this  fearful 
stir,  there    is    a    paternal    Pro\ndence, 
under  which  the  education  of  our  race 
has  gone  on,  and  a  higher  condition  of 
humanity  has  been  achieved. 

There  are,  however,  not  a  few  who 
have  painful  fears  of  evil  from  the 
resdess,  earnest  action  which  we  have 
seen  spreading  itself  more  and  more 
through  all  departments  of  society. 
They  call  the  age  wild,  lawless,  pre- 
sumptuous, without  reverence.  All  men, 
they  tell  us,  are  bursting  their  spheres, 
quitting  their  ranks,  aspiring  selfishly 
after  gain  and  pre-eminence.  The 
blind  multitude  are  forsaking  their  nat- 
ural leaders.  The  poor,  who  are  the 
majority,  are  contriving  against  the 
rich.  Still  more,  a  dangerous  fanat- 
icism threatens  destruction  to  the  world 
Qndcr  the  name  of  reform  ;  society  tot- 
ters :  property  is  shaken ;  and  the  uni- 
'^rsal  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
of  which  so  many  boast,  is  the  precur- 
*or  of  social  storms  which  only  des- 
potism can  calm.  Such  are  the  alarms 
of  not  a  few  ;  and  it  is  right  that  fear 
^^»uld  utter  its  prophecies,  as  well  as 
hope.  But  it  is  t\\f^  true  office  of  fear 
^  give  a  wise  direction  to  human  effort,  I 


not  to  chill  or  destroy  it.  To  despair 
of  the  race,  even  in  the  worst  times,  is 
unmanly,  unchristian.  How  much  more 
so  in  times  like  the  present !  What 
I  most  lament  in  these  apprehensions 
is  the  utter  distrust  of  human  nature 
which  they  discover.  Its  highest  pow- 
ers are  thought  to  be  given  only  to  be 
restrained.  They  are  thought  to  be 
safe  only  when  in  fetters.  To  me, 
there  is  an  approach  to  impiety  in  think- 
ing so  meanly  of  God's  greatest  work. 
Human  nature  is  not  a  tiger  which 
needs  a  constant  chain.  In  thic  case 
it  is  the  chain  which  makes  the  tiger. 
It  is  the  oppressor  who  has  made  man 
fit  only  for  a  yoke. 

When  1  look  into  the  great  move- 
ments of  the  age,  particularly  as  mani- 
fested in  our  own  country,  they  seem 
to  me  to  justify  no  overwhelming  fear. 
True,  they  are  earnest  and  wide  spread- 
ing ;  but  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
directed  are  pledges  against  extensive 
harm.  For  example,  ought  the  general 
diffusion  of  science  and  literature  and 
thought  to  strike  dread  ?  Do  habits 
of  reading  breed  revolt  ?  Does  the 
astronomer  traverse  the  skies,  or  the 
geologist  pierce  the  earth,  to  gather  ma- 
terials for  assault  on  the  social  state  ? 
Does  the  study  of  nature  stir  up  re- 
bellion against  its  Author  ?  Is  it  the 
lesson  which  men  learn  from  history, 
that  they  are  to  better  their  condition 
by  disturbing  the  state  .'*  Does  the 
reading  of  poetry  train  us  to  insurrec- 
tion? Does  the  diffusion  of  a  sense 
of  beauty  through  a  people  incline  them 
to  tumult  ?  Are  not  works  of  genius 
and  the  fine  arts  soothing  influences  ? 
Is  not  a  shelf  of  books  in  a  poor  man's 
house  some  pledge  of  his  keeping  the 
peace  ?  It  is  not  denied  that  thought, 
in  its  freedom,  questions  and  assails 
the  holiest  truth.  But  is  truth  so  weak, 
so  puny,  as  to  nee'd  to  be  guarded  by 
bayonets  from  assault  ?  Has  truth  no 
beauty,  no  might  ?  Has  the  human 
soul  no  power  to  weigh  its  evidence, 
to  reverence  its  grandeur?  Besides, 
does  not  freedom  of  thought,  when 
most  unrestrained,  carry  a  conserva- 
tive power  in  itself  ?  In  such  a  state 
of  things  the  erring  do  not  all  embrace 
the  same  error.  Whilst  truth  is  one 
and  the  same,  falsehood  is  infinitely 
various.  It  is  a  house  divided  2L^2i\T\^\. 
itself,  and  cannot  stand.     Etiot  soon 
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passes  away,  unless  upheld  by  restraint 
on  thought.  History  tells  us,  and  the 
lesson  is  invaluable,  that  the  physical 
force  which  has  put  down  free  inquiry 
has  been  the  main  bulwark  of  the 
superstitions  and  illusions  of  past 
ages. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  at  the 
chief  direction  of  the  universal  activity 
of  the  age,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  con- 
servative one,  so  as  to  render  social 
convulsion  next  to  impossible.  On  what . 
after  all.  are  the  main  energies  of  this 
restlessness  spent.'  On  property,  on 
wealth.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
are  running  the  race  of  accumulation. 
Property  is  the  prize  for  which  all  strain 
their  nerves  ;  and  the  vast  majority  com- 
pass in  some  measure  this  end.  And  is 
such  a  society  in  danger  of  convulsion  ? 
Is  tumult  the  way  to  wealth  ?  Is  a  state 
of  insecurity  coveted  by  men  who  own 
something  and  hope  for  more  ?  Are 
civil  laws,  which,  after  all,  have  prop- 
erty for  their  chief  concern,  very  likely 
to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  its  worship- 
pers ?  Of  all  the  dreams  of  fear,  few 
seem  to  me  more  baseless  than  the  dread 
of  anarchy  among  a  people  who  are  pos- 
sessed almost  to  a  man  with  the  pas- 
sion for  gain,  1  am  especially  amused 
when,  among  such  a  people,  I  sometimes 
hear  of  danger  to  property  and  society 
from  enthusiastic,  romantic  reformers 
who  preach  levelling  doctrines,  equality 
of  wealth,  quaker  plainness  of  dress, 
vegetable  food,  and  community- systems 
where  all  are  to  toil  and  divide  earnings 
alike.  What!  Danger  from  romance  and 
enthusiasm  in  this  money-getting,  self- 
seeking,  self- indulging,  self- displaying 
land  ?  1  confess  that  to  me  it  is  a  com- 
fort to  see  some  outbreak  of  enthusiasm, 
whether  transcendental,  philanthropic, 
or  religious,  as  a  proof  that  the  human 
spirit  IS  not  wholly  engulfed  in  matter 
and  business,  that  ft  can  lift  up  a  little 
the  mountains  of  worMliness  and  sense 
with  which  it  is  so  borne  down.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  fear  when  we  shall 
see  fanaticism  of  any  kind  stopping, 
ever  so  little,  the  wheels  of  business  or 
pleasure,  driving,  ever  so  little,  from 
man's  mind  the  idea  of  gain,  or  from 
woman's  the  love  of  disp^y.  Are  any 
of  you  dreading  an  innovatmg  enthusi- 
asm ?  You  need  only  to  step  into  the 
jtreets  to  be  assured  that  property  and 
the   worJd  are    standing  Uieir  ground 


against  the  spirit  of  reform  as  stoutly  as 
the  most  worldly  man  could  desire. 

Another  view  which  quiets  my  fear  as 
to  social  order,  from  the  universal  ac- 
tivity of  the  times,  is  the  fact  that  this 
activity  appears  so  much  in  the  form  of 
steady  labor.  It  is  one  distinction  of 
modern  over  ancient  times,  that  we  have 
grown  more  patient  of  toil.  Our  danger 
IS  from  habits  of  drudgery.  The  citi- 
lens  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  above 
work.  We  seem  to  work  with  some- 
thing of  the  instinct  of  the  ant  and  the 
bee  :  and  this  is  no  mean  security  against 
lawlessness  and  revolt. 

Another  circumstance  of  our  times 
which  favors  a  quiet  state  of  things  is 
the  love  of  comforts  which  the  progress 
of  arts  and  industry  has  spread  over  (he 
community.  In  feudal  ages  and  ancient 
times  the  mass  of  the  population  had  no 
such  pleasant  homes,  no  such  defences 
against  cold  and  storms,  no  such  decent 
apparel,  no  such  abundant  and  savory 
meals,  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  our  popula- 
tion. Now  it  must  be  confessed,  though 
not  very  flattering  to  human  nature,  that 
men  are  very  slow  to  part  with  these 
comforts  even  in  defence  of  a  good 
cause,  much  less  to  throw  them  away  in 
wild  and  senseless  civil  broils. 

Another  element  of  security  in  the 
present  is  the  strength  of  domestic 
affection,  Christianity  has  given  new 
sacredness  to  home,  new  tenderness  to 
love,  new  force  to  the  ties  of  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child.  Social  or- 
der is  dear  to  us  all,  as  encircling  and 
sheltering  our  homes.  In  ancient  and 
rude  times  the  family  bond  was  compar- 
atively no  restraint.  We  should  all  pause 
before  we  put  in  peril  beings  whom  we 
hold  most  dear. 

Once  more ;  Christianity  is  a  pledge 
of  social  order  which  none  of  us  suffi- 
ciently prize.  Weak  as  its  influence 
seems  to  be,  there  are  vast  numbers  into 
whom  it  has  infu.sed  sentiments  of  jus- 
tice, of  kindness,  of  reverence  for  God, 
and  of  deep  concern  for  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  state.  Rapine  and  blood- 
shed would  awaken  now  a  horror  alto- 
gether unknown  in  ages  in  which  this 
mild  and  divine  truth  had  not  exerted 

With  all  these  influences  in  favor  of 
social  influence,  have  we  much  to  fear 
from  the  free,  earnest,  universal  move- 
ments of  our  times  i     1  believe  that  the 
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very  extension  of  human  powers  is  to 
bring  with  it  new  checks  against  their 
abuse. 

The  prosperous  part  of  society  are,  of 
course,  particularly  liable  to  the  fear  of 
which  I  have  spoken.     They  see  danger 
especially  in  the  extension  of  power  and 
freedom  of   all   kinds  to  the   laboring 
classes  of  society.     They  look  with  a 
jealous  eye  on  attempts  to  elevate  these, 
thou^  one  would  think  that  to  improve 
a  man  was  the  surest  way  to  disarm  his 
violence.      They   talk   of   a^arianism. 
They  dread  a  system  of  universal  pil- 
lage.   They  dread  a  conspiracy  of  the 
n^dy  against  the  rich.     Now  the  man- 
ual laborer  has  burdens  enough  to  bear 
without  the  load  of  groundless  suspicion 
or  reproach.     It  ought  to  be  understood 
that  the  great  enemies  to  society  are 
not  found  in   its    poorer  ranks.     The 
mass  may,  indeed,  be  used  as  tools  ;  but 
the  stirring  and  guiding  powers  of  insur- 
rection are  found  above.     Communities 
fall  by  the  vices  of  the  prosperous  ranks. 
We  are  referred   to  Rome,  which  was 
robbed  of  her  liberties  and  reduced  to 
the  most   degrading  vassalage   by  the 
lawlessness  of  the   Plebeians,  who  sold 
themselves   to   demagogues,   and    gave 
the  republic  into  the  hands  of  a  dic- 
tator.    But  what    made   the    Plebeians 
an  idle,  dissolute,  rapacious  horde  .^     It 
was  the  system  of  universal  rapine  which, 
under  the  name  of  conquest,  had  been 
carried  on  for  ages   by  Patricians,  by 
all  the  powers  of  the  state,  —  a  system 
which  glutted    Rome   with   the    spoils 
of  the   pillaged  world ;    which  fed  her 
population  without  labor,  from  the  pub- 
lic treasures,    and   corrupted   them  by 
public  shows.     It  was  this  which  helped 
to  make  the  metropolis  of  the  earth  a 
sink  of  crime  and  pollution  such  as  the 
world  had  never  known.     It  was  time 
that  the  grand  robber-state  should   be 
cist  down  from    her  guilty  eminence. 
Her  brutish   populace,  which   followed 
Caesar's  car  with  shouts,  was  not  worse 
than  the  venal,  crouching  senate  which 
registered    his    decrees.      Let   not  the 
poor  bear  the  burden  of  the  rich.     At 
this  moment  we  are  groaning  over  the 
depressed  and  dishonored  state  of  our 
country;    and    who,   let  me  ask,  have 
shaken  its  credit,  and  made  so  many  of 
its  institutions  bankrupt  .'*    The  poor  or 
the  rich  ?     Whence   is  it  that  the  in- 
comes of  the   widow,  the  orphan,  the 


aged,  have  been  narrowed,  and  multi- 
tudes on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  brought 
to  the  brink  of  want  ?  Is  it  from  an 
outbreak  of  popular  fury  ?  Is  it  from 
gangs  of  thieves  sprung  from  the  mob  ? 
We  know  the  truth,  and  it  shows  us 
where  the  great  danger  to  property 
lies. 

Communities  fall  by  the  vices  of  the 
great,  not  the  small.  The  French  Revo- 
lution is  perpetually  sounded  in  our  ears 
as  a  warning  against  the  lawlessness  of 
the  people.  But  whence  came  this 
Revolution  ?  Who  were  the  regicides  .'* 
Who  beheaded  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ? 
You  tell  me  the  Jacobins ;  but  history 
tells  a  different  tale.  I  will  show  you 
the  beheaders  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 
They  were  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
the  Regent  who  followed  him,  and  Louis 
the  Fifteenth.  These  brought  their  de- 
scendant to  the  guillotine.  The  priest- 
hood who  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantz. 
and  drove  from  France  the  skill  and 
industry  and  virtue  and  piety  which 
were  the  sinews  of  her  strength ;  the 
statesmen  who  intoxicated  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  with  the  scheme  of  univer- 
sal empire ;  the  profligate,  prodigal, 
shameless  Orleans ;  and  the  still  more 
brutalized  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  with  his 
court  of  panders  and  prostitutes ;  — 
these  made  the  nation  bankrupt,  broke 
asunder  the  bond  of  loyalty,  and  over- 
whelmed the  throne  and  altar  in  ruins. 
We  hear  of  the  horrors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  we 
recollect  the  effect  without  thinking  of 
the  guiltier  cause.  The  Revolution  was 
indeed  a  scene  of  horror :  but  when  I 
look  back  on  the  reigns  which  preceded 
it,  and  which  made   Paris  almost  one 

feat  stew  and  gaming-house,  and  when 
see  altar  and  throne  desecrated  by  a 
licentiousness  unsurpassed  in  any  form- 
er age,  I  look  on  scenes  as  shocking  to 
the  calm  and  searching  eye  of  reason 
and  virtue  as  the  tenth  of  August  and 
the  massacre  of  September.  Blood- 
shed is  indeed  a  terrible  spectacle ; 
but  there  are  other  things  almost  as 
fearful  as  blood.  There  are  crimes  that 
do  not  make  us  start  and  turn  pale  like 
the  guillotine,  but  are  deadlier  in  their 
workings.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
say  a  word  to  weaken  the  thrill  of  hor- 
ror with  which  we  contemplate  the  out- 
rages of  the  French  Revolution  I  BmI 
when  I  hear  that  Revo\ul\orv  qvioX.^^  \.o 
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frighten  us  from  reform,  to  show  us  the 
danger  of  lifting  up  the  depressed  and 
ignorant  mass,  I  must  ask  whence  it 
came  ;  and  the  answer  is,  that  it  carae 
from  the  intolerable  weight  of  misgov- 
emment  and  tyranny,  ffom  the  utter 
want  of  culture  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  from  a  corruption  of  the 
great  too  deep  to  be  purged  away  ex- 
cept by  destruction.  1  am  also  com- 
pelled to  remember  that  the  people,  in 
this  their  singular  madness,  wrought  far 
less  woe  than  kings  and  priests  have 
wrought,  as  a  familiar  thing,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world.  All  the  murders  of  the 
French  Revolution  did  not  amount,  I 
think,  by  one-fifth,  to  those  of  the  Mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew's.  The  priest- 
hood and  the  throne,  in  one  short  night 
and  day,  shed  more  blood,  and  that  the 
best  blood  of  France,  than  was  spilled 
by  Jacobinism  and  all  other  forms  of 
violence  during  the  whole  Revolution, 
Even  the  atheism  and  infidelity  of 
France  were  due  chiefly  to  a  licentious 
priesthood  and  a  licentious  court.  It 
was  religion,  so  called,  that  dug  her 
own  grave.  In  offering  this  plea  for 
the  multitude  I  have  no  desire  to  trans- 
fer to  the  multitude  uncontrolled  politi- 
cal power.  I  look  at  power  in  all  hands 
with  jealousy.  I  wish  neither  rich  nor 
poor  to  be  my  masters.  What  1  wish 
IS.  the  improvement,  the  elevation  of 
all  classes,  and  especially  of  the  most 
numerous  class,  because  the  most  nu- 
merous, because,  the  many  are  mankind, 
and  because  no  social  progress  can  be 
hoped  but  from  influences  which  pene- 
trate and  raise  the  mass  of  men.  The 
mass  must  not  be  confined  and  kept 
down  through  a  vague  dread  of  revolu- 
tions, A  social  order  requiring  such  a 
sacrifice  would  be  too  dearly  bought. 
No  order  should  satisfy  us  but  that 
which  is  in  harmony  with  universal  im- 
provement and  freedom. 

In  the  general  tone  of  this  discourse 
it  may  be  thought  that  1  have  proposed 
to  vindicate  the  present  age,  1  have 
no  such  thought,  I  would  improve,  not 
laud  it.  I  feel  its  imperfections  and 
corruptions  as  deeply  as  any.  though  1 
may  be  most  shocked  by  features  that 
give  others  little  pain.  The  saddest 
aspect  of  the  age,  to  me,  is  that  which 
undoubtedly  contributes  to  social  order. 
It  is  the  absorption  of  the  multitude  of 
men  in  outtvard,  material  interests;  it 


is  the  selfish  prudence  which  is  never 
tired  of  the  labor  of  accumulation,  and 
which  keeps  men  steady,  regular,  re- 
spectable drudges  from  morning  to 
night.  The  cases  of  a  few  murders, 
great  crimes,  lead  multitudes  to  ex- 
claim, How  wicked  this  age  1  But  the 
worst  sign  is  the  chaining  down  of  al- 
most all  the  minds  of  a  community  to 
low,  perishable  interests.  It  is  a  sad 
thought,  that  the  infinite  energies  of  the 
soul  have  no  higher  end  than  to  cover 
the  back,  and  fill  the  belly,  and  keep 
caste  in  society.  A  few  nerves,  hardly 
visible,  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue, 
create  most  of  the  endless  stir  around 
us.  Undoubtedly,  eating  and  drink- 
ing, dressing,  house -building,  and  caste- 
keeping,  are  matters  not  to  be  despised ; 
most  of  them  are  essential,  liul  surely 
life  has  a  higher  use  than  to  adorn  this 
body  which  is  so  soon  to  be  wrapped  in 
grave  clothes,  than  to  keep  warm  and 
nowing  the  blood  which  is  so  soon  to 
be  cold  and  stagnant  in  the  tomb.  I 
rejoice  in  the  boundless  activity  of  the 
age,  and  1  expect  much  of  it  to  be  given 
to  our  outward  wants,  liut  over  all 
this  activity  there  should  preside  the 
great  idea  of  that  which  is  alone  our- 
selves.—  of  our  inward,  spiritual  nat- 
ure ;  of  the  thinking,  immortal  soul  ;  of 
our  supreme  good,  our  chief  end,  which 
is  to  bring  out,  cultivate,  and  perfect 
our  highest  powers,  to  become  wise, 
holy,  disinterested,  noble  beings,  to 
unite  ourselves  to  Gad  by  love  and 
adoration,  and  to  revere  his  image  in 
his  children.  The  vast  activity  of  this 
age,  of  which  1  have  spoken,  is  too 
much  confined  to  the  sensual  and  ma- 
terial, to  gain  and  pleasure  and  show. 
Could  this  activity  be  swayed  and  puri- 
fied by  a  noble  aim,  not  a  single  com- 
fort of  life  would  be  retrenched,  whilst 
its  beauty  and  grace  and  interest  would 
be  unspeakably  increased. 

There  is  another  dark  feature  of  this 
age.  It  is  the  spirit  of  collision,  con- 
tention, discord,  which  breaks  forth  in  re- 
ligion, in  politics,  in  business,  in  private 
affairs,  ^  a  result  and  necessary  issue 
of  the  selfishness  which  prompts  the 
endless  activity  of  life.  The  mighty 
forces  which  are  this  moment  acting  in 
society  are  not  and  cannot  be  in  har- 
mony, for  they  are  not  governed  by 
love.  They  jar  ;  they  are  discordant. 
Life  now  has  little  music  in  it.     It  is 
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not  only  on  the  field  of  battle  that  men 
fight      They    fight   on  the    exchange. 
Business    is    war,    a  conflict  of    skill, 
manasement,  and,  too  often,  fraud ;  to 
snatch  the   prey  from  our  neighbor  is 
the  end   of    all    this  stir.     Religion  is 
war;    Christians,    forsaking  their   one 
Lord,  gather  under  various  standards 
to  gain  victory  for  their  sects.     Politics 
are  war,  breaking  the  whole  people  into 
fierce  and  unscrupulous  parties,  which 
forget  their  country  in  conflicts  for  office 
and  power.      The    age   needs  nothing 
more  than  peace-makers,  men  of  serene, 
commanding   virtue,   to  preach  in  life 
and  word  the  gospel  of  human  brother- 
hood, to  allay  the  fires  of  jealousy  and 
hate. 

I  have  named  discouraging  aspects  of 
our  time  to  show  that  I  am  not  blind  to 
the  world  I  live  in.  But  I  still  hope  for 
the  human  race.  Indeed,  I  could  not 
live  without  hope.  Were  I  to  look  on 
the  world  as  many  do,  were  I  to  see  in 
it  a  maze  without  a  plan,  a  whirl  of 
changes  without  aim,  a  stage  for  good 
and  evil  to  fight  without  an  issue,  an 
endless  motion  without  progress,  a 
world  where  sin  and  idolatry  are  to 
triumph  for  ever,  and  the  oppressor's 
rod  never  to  be  broken,  I  should  turn 
from  it  with  sickness  of  heart,  and  care 
not  how  soon  the  sentence  of  its  de- 
struction were  fulfilled.  History  and 
philosophy  plainly  show  to  me  in  human 
nature  the  foundation  and  promise  of  a 
better  era,  and  Christianity  concurs  with 
these.  The  thought  of  a  higher  con- 
dition of  the  world  was  the  secret  fire 
which  burned  in  the  soul  of  the  great 
Founder  of  our  religion,  and  in  his  first 
followers.  That  he  was  to  act  on  all 
future  generations,  that  he  was  sowing 
a  seed  which  was  to  grow  up  and  spread 
its  branches  over  all  nations,  —  this  great 
thought  never  forsook  him  in  life  and 
death.  That  under  Christianity  a  civil- 
ization has  grown  up  containing  in  itself 
nobler  elements  than  are  found  in  earlier 
forms  of  society,  who  can  deny  ?  Great 
ideas  and  feelings,  derived  from  this 
source,  are  now  at  work.  Amidst  the 
prevalence  oi  crime  and  selfishness, 
there  has  sprung  up  in  the  human  heart 
^  sentiment  or  principle  unknown  in 
earlier  ages,  an  enlarged  and  trustful 
philanthropy,  which  recognizes  the  right 
^  every  human  being,  which  is  stirred 
't  tbe  terrible  oppressions  and  corrup- 


tions of  the  world,  and  which  does  not 
shrink  from  conflict  with  evil  in  its 
worst  forms.  There  has  sprung  up, 
too,  a  faith,  of  which  antiquity  Tcnew 
nothing,  in  the  final  victory  of  truth  and 
right,  in  the  elevation  of  men  to  a  clearer 
intelligence,  to  more  fraternal  union,  and 
to  a  purer  worship.  This  faith  is  taking 
its  place  among  the  gjreat  springs  of  hu- 
man action,  is  becoming  even  a  passion 
in  more  fervent  spirits.  I  hail  it  as  a 
prophecy  which  is  to  fulfil  itself.  A 
nature  capable  of  such  an  aspiration 
cannot  be  degraded  for  ever.  Ages 
rolled  away  before  it  was  learned  that 
this  world  of  matter  which  we  tread  on 
is  in  constant  motion.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  learn  that  the  intellectual,  moral, 
social  world  has  its  motion  too,  not  fixed 
and  immutable  like  that  of  matter,  but 
one  which  the  free  will  of  men  is  to 
carry  on,  and  which,  instead  of  return- 
ing into  itself  like  the  earth's  orbit,  is 
to  stretch  forward  for  ever.  This  hope 
lightens  the  mystery  and  burden  of  life. 
It  is  a  star  which  shines  on  me  in  the 
darkest  night ;  and  I  should  rejoice  to 
reveal  it  to  the  eyes  of  my  fellow-creat- 
ures. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  present 
age.  In  these  brief  words  what  a 
world  of  thought  is  comprehended  ! 
what  infinite  movements  I  what  joys 
and  sorrows  !  what  hope  and  despair  ! 
what  faith  and  doubt  I  what  silent  grief 
and  loud  lament  I  what  fierce  conflicts 
and  subtle  schemes  of  policy !  what 
private  and  public  revolutions  !  In  the 
period  through  which  many  of  us  have 
passed  what  thrones  have  been  shaken  ! 
what  hearts  have  bled  !  what  millions 
have  been  butchered  by  their  fellow- 
creatures  !  what  hopes  of  philanthropy 
have  been  blighted  !  And.  at  the  same 
time,  what  magnificent  enterprises  have 
been  achieved  !  what  new  provinces 
won  to  science  and  art  !  what  rights 
and  liberties  secured  to  nations  !  It  is 
a  privilege  to  have  lived  in  an  age  so 
stirring,  so  pregnant,  so  eventful.  It  is 
an  age  never  to  be  forgotten.  Its  voice 
of  warning  and  encouragement  is  never 
to  die.  Its  impression  on  history  is  in- 
delible. Amidst  its  events,  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  the  first  distinct,  solemn 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  the 
French  Revolution,  that  volcanic  force 
which  shook  the  earth  to  its  centre,  2Lt^ 
never  to  pass  from  men^s  nunds.    0\^i 
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this  age  the  night  will,  indeed,  gather 
more  and  more  as  time  rolls  away  :  but 
in  that  night  two  forms  will  appear, 
Washington  and  Napoleon,  tlie  one  a 
lurid  meteor,  the  other  a  benign,  serene, 
And  undecayine  star.  Another  Amer- 
ican name  wiQ  live  in  history,  your 
Franklin  ;  and  the  kite  which  Drought 
lightning  from  heaven  will  be  seen  sail- 
ing in  tne  clouds  by  remote  posterity, 
when  the  city  where  he  dwelt  may  be 
■  knoiivn  only  by  its  ruins.  There  is, 
however,  something  greater  in  the  age 
than  its  greatest  men  ;  it  is  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  power  in  the  worla.  the 
appearance  of  the  multitude  of  men  on 
that  stage  where  as  yet  the  few  have 
acted  their  parts  alone.  This  influence 
is  to  endure  to  the  end  of  time.  What 
more  of  the  present  is  to  survive  ?  Per- 
haps much,  of  which  we  now  take  no 
note.  The  glory  of  an  age  is  often  hid- 
den from  itself.  Perhaps  some  word 
has  been  spoken  in  our  day  which  we 
have  not  deigned  to  hear,  but  which 
is  to  grow  dearer  and  louder  through 


all  ages,  Perhap.t  some  silent  thinker 
among  us  is  at  work  in  his  closet  whose 
name  is  la,flll  the  earth.  Perhaps  there 
sleeps  in  his  cradle  some  reformer  who 
is  to  move  the  church  and  the  world, 
who  is  to  open  a  new  era  in  history,  who 
is  to  lire  the  human  soul  with  new  hope 
and  new  daring.  What  else  is  to  sur- 
vive the  age  ?  That  which  the  age  has 
little  thought  of.  but  which  is  living  in 
us  all,  —  I  mean  the  soul,  the  immortal 
spirit.  Of  this  all  ages  are  the  unfold- 
ings,  and  il  is  greater  than  all.  We 
must  not  feel,  in  the  contemplation     ' 
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comprehend  it,  and  to  pronounce  i 
sentence.  As  yet.  however,  we  are  en- 
compassed with  darkness.  The  issues 
of  our  time  how  obscure  !  The  future 
into  which  it  opens  who  of  us  can  fore- 
see ?  To  the  Father  of  all  ages  I 
commit  this  future  with  humble,  yet 
courageous  and  unfaltering  hope. 


SPIRITUAL   FREEDOM: 
Discourse  preached  at  the  Annual  Election,   May  26,    1830. 


John  lui,  ]i,  31.  36:  "Tbcn  uid  Jeiiu  to  thoK 
Jem  which  believed  on  him,  li  ye  contiDue  in  my 
word,  then  are  ye  my  disciplet  iiulecd ;  vtA  yc  dull 
know  the  truth,  ind  the  truth  ihall  nuke  )Pou  free." 


The  Scriptures  continually  borrow 
from  nature  and  social  life  illustrations 
and  emblems  of  spiritual  (ruth.  The 
character,  religion,  and  blessings  of 
lesus  Christ  are  often  placed  before  us 
by  sensible  images.  His  influences  on 
the  mind  are  shadowed  forth  bv  the 
light  of  the  sun.  by  the  vital  union  of 
the  head  with  the  members,  by  the  shep- 
herd bringing  back  the  wandering  flock, 
by  the  vine  which  nourishes  and  fructi- 
fies the  branches,  by  the  foundation 
sustaining  the  edifice,  by  bread  and 
wine  invigorating  the  aninial  frame.  In 
our  text  we  have  a  figurative  illustra- 
tion  0/  his  iaHuence  on  religion,  pecu- 


liarly intelligible  and  dear  to  this  com- 
munity. He  speaks  of  himself  as  giving 
freedom,  that  great  good  of  individuals 
and  states ;  and  by  this  similitude  he 
undoubtedly  intended  to  place  before 

that  spiritual  and  inward  liberty  which 
his  truth  confers  on  its  obedient  disci- 
ples. Inward  spiritual  liberly.  this  is 
the  great  gift  of  Jesus  Christ,  This 
will  be  the  chief  topic  of  the  present 
discourse,  1  wish  to  show  that  tWs 
is  (he  supreme  good  of  men,  and  that 
civil  and  politicju  liberty  has  but  little 
worth  but  as  it  springs  from  and  invig- 
orates this. 

From  what  I  have  now  said  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  tliis  discourse  maybe  easily 
anticipated,  1  shall  maintain  that  the 
highest  interest  of  communities,  as  well 
as  individuals,  is  a  spiritual  interest , 
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that  outward  and  earthly  goods  are  of 
little  worth  but  as  bearing  on  the  mind, 
and  tending  to  its  liberation,  strength, 
and  glory.     And  I  am  fully  aware  that 
in  taucing  that  course  I  lay  myself  open 
to  objection.       I    shall  be  told  that   I 
show  my   ignorance  of  human  nature 
in  attempting  to  interest  men  by  such 
refined  views  of  society  ;  that  I  am  too 
speculative  ;  that  Spiritual  liberty  is  too 
unsubstantial  and  visionary  to  Be  pro- 
posed to  statesmen  as  an  end  in  legisla- 
tion;   that   the   dreams  of    the  closet 
should  not   be   obtruded  on    practical 
men ;  that  gross  and  tangible  realities 
can  alone  move  the  multitude  ;  and  that 
to  talk  to  politicians  of  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  society  as  of  supreme  impor- 
tance, is  as  idle  as  to  try  to  stay  with  a 
breath  the  force  of  the  whirlwind. 

I  anticipate  such  objections.  But 
they  do  not  move  me.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  only  truth  which  is  to  do  men 
lasting  gooa  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  souf  which  carries  them  into  its 
depths,  which  reveals  to  them  its  pow- 
ers and  the  purposes  of  its  creation. 
The  progress  of  society  is  retarded 
bv  nothing  more  than  by  the  low 
mWs  which  its  leaders  are  accus- 
tomed to  take  of  human  nature.  Man 
has  a  mind  as  well  as  a  body,  and  this 
he  ought  to  know  ;  and  till  he  knows 
it,  feels  it,  and  is  deeply  penetrated  by 
it.  he  knows  nothing  aright.  His  body 
should,  in  a  sense,  vanish  away  before 
his  mind  :  or,  in  the  language  of  Christ, 
he  should  hate  his  animal  life  in  com- 
parison with  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  which  is  to  endure  for  ever.  This 
doctrine,  however,  is  pronounced  too 
refined.  Useful  and  practical  truth,  ac- 
cording to  its  most  improved  exposi- 
tors, consists  in  knowing  that  we  have 
an  animal  nature,  and  m  making  this 
our  chief  care  ;  in  knowing  that  we 
have  mouths  to  be  filled,  and  limbs  to 
be  clothed  :  that  we  live  on  the  earth, 
vhich  it  is  our  business  to  till ;  that  we 
have  a  power  of  accumulating  wealth, 
and  that  this  power  is  the  measure  of  the 
greatness  of  the  community  !  For  such 
doctrines  I  have  no  respect.  I  know 
no  wisdom  but  that  which  reveals  man 
^0  himself,  and  which  teaches  him  to 
^J?ard  all  social  institutions,  and  his 
^hole  life,  as  the  means  of  unfolding 
*fl^  exalting  the  spirit  within  him.  All 
Policy  which    does   not  recognize  Ms 


truth  seems  to  me  shallow.  The  states- 
man who  does  not  look  at  the  bearing 
of  his  measures  on  the  mind  of  a  nation 
is  unfit  to  touch  one  of  men's  great 
interests.  Unhappily,  statesmen  have 
seldom  understood  the  sacredness  of 
human  nature  and  human  society. 
Hence  policy  has  become  almost  a 
contaminated  word.  Hence  govern- 
ment has  so  often  been  the  scourge  of 
mankind.  ^ 

I  mean  not  to  disparage  political 
science.  The  best  constitution  and 
the  best  administration  of  a  state  are 
subjects  worthy  of  the  profoundest 
thought.  But  there  are  deeper  foun- 
dations of  public  prosperity  than  these. 
The  statesman  who  would  substitute 
these  for  that  virtue  which  they  ought 
to  subserve  and  exalt  will  only  add  his 
name  to  the  long  catalogue  which  his- 
tory preserves  of  baffled  politicians.  It 
is  idle  to  hope,  by  our  short-sighted 
contrivances,  to  insure  to  a  people  a 
happiness  which  their  own  character 
has  not  earned.  The  everlasting  laws 
of  God's  moral  government  we  cannot 
repeal  ;  and  parchment  constitutions, 
however  wise,  will  prove  no  shelter 
from  the  retributions  which  fall  on  a 
degraded  community. 

With  these  convictions,  I  feel  that  no 
teaching  is  so  practical  as  that  which 
impresses  on  a  people  the  importance  of 
their  spiritual  interests.  With  these 
convictions,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  better 
meet  the  demands  of  this  occasion  than 
by  leading  you  to  prize  above  all  other 
rights  and  liberties,  that  inward  free- 
dom which  Christ  came  to  confer.  To 
this  topic  I  now  solicit  your  attention. 

And  first,  I  may  be  asked  what  I  mean 
by  inward  spiritual  freedom.  The  com- 
mon and  true  answer  is,  that  it  is 
freedom  from  sin.  I  apprehend,  how- 
ever, that  to  many,  if  not  to  most,  these 
words  are  too  vague  to  convey  a  full 
and  deep  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
blessing.  Let  me,  then,  offer  a  brief 
explanation :  and  the  most  important 
remark  in  illustrating  this  freedom  is, 
that  it  is  not  a  negative  state,  not  the 
mere  absence  of  sin ;  for  such  a  free- 
dom maybe  ascribed  to  inferior  animals, 
or  to  children  before  becoming  moral 
agents.  Spiritual  freedom  is  the  attri- 
bute of  a  mind  in  which  reason  and 
conscience  have  begun  to  act,  and  which 
\s  free  through  its  own  energy,  xYvtow^ 
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fidelity  to  the  truth,  through  resistance 
of  temptation,  I  cannot,  therefore,  bet- 
ter give  my  views  of  spiritual  freedom, 
than  by  saying  that  it  is  poral  energy 
or  force  of  holy  purpose  put  forth 
against  the  senses,  against  the  pas- 
sions, against  the  world,  and  thus  liij- 
erating  the  intellect,  conscience,  and 
will,  so  that  they  may  act  with  strength 
and  unfold  themselves  for  ever.  The 
essence  of  spiritual  freedom  is  power. 
A  man  liberated  from  sensual  lusts  by  a 
palsy  would  not  therefore  be  free.  He 
only  is  free  who,  through  self -conflict  and 
moral  resolution,  sustained  by  trust  in 
God,  subdues  the  passions  whicn  have  de- 
based him,and,escapingthe  thraldomof 
low  objects,  binds  himself  to  pure  and 
lofty  ones.  That  mind  alone  is  free  which, 
looking  to  God  as  the  inspirer  and  re- 
warder  of  virtue,  adopts  his  law,  writ- 
ten on  the  heart  and  in  his  word,  as  its 
supreme  rule,  and  which,  in  obedience 
to  this,  governs  itself,  reveres  itself, 
exerts  faithfully  its  best  powers,  and 
unfolds  itself  by  well-doing  in  what- 
ever sphere  God's-  providence  assigns. 

It  has  pleased  the  All-wise  Disposer 
to  encompass  us  from  our  birth  by  difli- 
culty  and  allurement,  to  place  us  in  a 
world  where  wrong-doing  is  often  gain- 
ful, and  duty  rough  and  perilous,  vrliere 
many  vices  oppose  the  dictates  of  the 
inward  monitor,  where  the  body  presses 
as  a  weight  on  the  mind,  and  matter,  by 
its  perpetual  agency  on  the  senses,  be- 
comes a  barrier  between  us  and  the 
Spiritual  world.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  influences  which  menace  the  intellect 
and  heart ;  and  to  be  free  is  to  withstand 
and  conquer  these. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  masters 
the  senses,  which  protects  itself  against 
animal  appetites,  which  contemns  pleas- 
ure and  pain  in  cotnparison  with  its  own 
energy,  which  penetrates  beneath  the 
body  and  recognizes  its  own  reality  and 

Keatness,  which  passes  life,  not  in  ask- 
l  what  it  shall  eat  or  drink,  but  in 
hungering,  thirsting,  and  seeking  after 
righteousness. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  escapes 
the  bondage  of  matter,  which,  instead  of 
stopping  at  the  material  universe  and 
malting  it  a  prison  wall,  passes  beyond 
it  to  its  Author,  and  finds  in  the  radiant 
signatures  which  it  everywhere  bears  of 
the  Infinite  Spirit,  helps  to  its  own  spir- 
itual  eahrgement. 


;h  Jealously 

ind  powers. 


I  call  that  mind  free  which  i< 
guards  its  intellectual  rights  ana  powers, 
which  calls  no  man  master,  which  does 
not  content  itself  with  a  passive  or 
hereditary  faith,  which  opens  itself  to 
light  whencesoever  it  may  come,  which 
receives  new  truth  as  an  angel  from 
heaven,  which,  whilst  consulting  others, 
inquires  still  more  of  the  oracle  within 
itself,  and  uses  instructions  from  abroad 
not  to  supersede  but  to  quicken  and  ex- 
alt its  own  energies 

1  cali  that  mind  free  which  sets  no 
bounds  to  its  love,  which  is  not  impris- 
oned in  itself  or  in  a  sect,  which  recog- 
nizes in  all  human  beings  the  image  of 
God  and  the  rights  of  his  children,  which 
delights  in  virtue  and  .'sympathizes  with 
suffering  wherever  they  are  seen,  which 
conquers  pride,  anger,  and  sloth,  and 
offers  itself  up  a  willing  victim  to  the 
cause  of  mankind. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  is  not  pas- 
sively framed  by  outward  circumstances, 
which  is  not  swept  away  by  the  torrent 
of  events,  which  is  not  the  creature  of 
accidental  impulse,  but  which  bends 
events  to  its  own  improvement,  and 
acts  from  an  inward  spring,  from  im- 
mutable principles  which  it  has  delib- 
erately espoused. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  protects 
itself  against  the  usurp.itions  of  society, 
which  does  not  cower  to  human  opinion, 
which  feels  itself  accountable  to  a  higher 
tribunal  than  man's,  which  respects  a 
higher  law  than  fashion,  which  respects 
itself  too  much  to  be  the  slave  or  tool  of 
the  many  or  the  few. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which,  through 
confidence  in  God  and  in  the  power  of 
virtue,  has  cast  off  all  fear  but  that  of 
wrong-doing,  which  no  menace  or  peril 
can  enthralT  which  is  calm  in  the  midst 
of  tumults,  and  possesses  itself  though 
all  else  be  lost, 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  resists  the 
bondage  of  habit,  which  does  not  me- 
chanically repeal  itself  and  c6py  the 
past,  which  does  not  live  on  its  old  virt- 
ues, which  does  not  enslave  itself  to 
Erecise  rules,  but  which  forgets  what  is 
ehind,  listens  for  new  and  higher  mo- 
nitions of  conscience,  and  rejoices  to 
pour  itself  forth  in  fresh  and  higher  ex- 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  is  jealous 
of  its  own  freedom,  which  guards  itself 
from  being    merged   in  others,  which 
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guards  its  empire  over  itself  as  nobler 
3iw  the  empire  of  the  world. 

In  fine,  1  call  that  mind  free  which, 
conscious  of  its  affinity  with  God,  and 
confiding  in  his  promises  by  Jesus 
Qirist  devotes  itself  faithfully  to  the 
unfolding  of  all  its  powers,  which  passes 
the  bounds  of  time  and  death,  which 
hopes  to  advance  for  ever,  and  which 
finds  inexhaustible  power,  both  for  ac- 
tion and  suffering,  in  the  prospect  of 
immortality. 

Such  is  the  spiritual  freedom  which 
Girist  came  to  give.  It  consists  in 
moral  force,  in  self-control,  in  the  en- 
largement of  thought  and  affection,  and 
in  the  unrestrained  action  of  our  best 
powers.  This  is  the  great  good  of 
Guistianity.  nor  can  we  conceive  a 
greater  witnin  the  gift  of  God.  I  know 
uiat  to  many  this  will  seem  too  refined 
a  good  to  be  proposed  as  the  great  end 
of  society  and  government.  But  our 
scepticism  cannot  change  the  nature  of 
things.  I  know  how  little  this  freedom 
is  understood  or  enjoyed,  how  enslaved 
men  are  to  sense,  ana  passion,  and  the 
world ;  and  I  know,  too  that  through 
this  slavery  they  are  wretched,  and  that 
while  it  lasts  no  social  institution  can 
give  them  happiness. 

I  now  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  show 
that  civil  or  political  liberty  is  of  little 
worth  but  as  it  springs  from,  expresses, 
and  invigorates  this  spiritual  freedom. 
I  account  civil  liberty  as  the  chief  good 
of  states,  because  it  accords  with,  and 
ministers  to,  energy  and  elevation  of 
mind.  Nor  is  this  a  truth  so  remote 
or  obscure  as  to  need  laborious  proof  or 
iDustration.  For  consider  what  civil  lib- 
erty means.  It  consists  in  the  removal 
of  all  restraint  but  such  as  the  public 
teal  demands.  And  what  is  the  end 
and  benefit  of  removing  restraint  t  It 
is  that  men  may  put  forth  their  powers 
and  act  from  themselves.  Vigorous  and 
invigorating  action  is  the  chief  fruit  of 
all  outward  freedom.  Why  break  the 
chains  from  the  captive  but  that  he 
may  bring  into  pla^  his  liberated  limbs  ? 
Whv  open  his  prison  but  that  he  may 
go  forth  and  open  his  eyes  on  a  wide 
prospect,  and  exert  and  enjov  his  vari- 
ous energies  ?  Liberty,  whicn  does  not 
Qiinistcr  to  action  and  the  growth  of 
power,  is  only  a  name,  is  no  better  than 
davay. 

The  chief  benefit  of  free  institutions 


.  is  clear  and  unutterably  precious.  Their 
chief  benefit  is  that  they  aid  freedom  of 
mind,  that  they  give  scope  to  man's  fac- 
ulties, that  they  throw  him  on  his  own 
resources,  and  summon  him  to  work  out 
his  own  happiness.  It  is  that,  by  remov- 
ing restraint  from  intellect,  they  favor 
force,  originality,  and  enlargement  of 
thought.  It  is  that,  by  removing  re- 
straint from  worship,  they  favor  the 
ascent  of  the  soul  to  God.  It  is  that, 
by  removing  restraint  from  industry, 
they  stir  up  mvention  and  enterprise  to 
explore  and  subdue  the  material  world, 
and  thus  rescue  the  race  from  those 
sore  physical  wants  and  pains  which 
narrow  and  blight  the  mind.  It  is  that 
they  cherish  noble  sentiments,  frank- 
ness, courage,  and  self  respect. 

Free  institutions  contribute  in  no 
small  degree  to  freedom  and  force  of 
mind,  Ijy  teaching  the  essential  equal- 
ity of  men,  and  their  right  and  duty  to 
govern  themselves :  and  I  cannot  but 
consider  the  superiority  of  an  elective 
government  as  consisting  very  much  in 
the  testimony  which  it  bears  to  these 
ennobling  truths.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  a  good  code  of  laws,  and  not 
the  form  of  government,  is  what  deter- 
mines a  people's  happiness.  But  good 
laws,  if  not  springing  from  the  commu- 
nity, if  imposed  by  a  master,  would  lose 
much  of  their  value.  The  best  code  is 
that  which  has  its  ori^n  in  the  will  of 
the  people  who  obey  it ;  which,  whilst 
it  speaks  with  authority,  still  recognizes 
self-government  as  the  primary  right 
and  duty  of  a  rational  being ;  and 
which  thus  cherishes  in  the  individual, 
be  his  condition  what  it  may,  a  just 
self-respect. 

We  may  learn  that  the  chief  good 
and  the  most  precious  fruit  of  civil 
liberty  is  spiritual  freedom  and  power, 
by  considering  what  is  the  chief  evil 
01  tyranny.  I  know  that  tyranny  does 
e\nl  by  invading  men's  outward  inter- 
ests by  making  property  and  life  inse- 
cure, bv  robbing  the  laborer  to  pamper 
the  noble  and  Tcing.  But  its  worst  in- 
fluence is  within.  Its  chief  curse  is 
Chat  it  breaks  and  tames  the  spirit, 
sinks  man  in  his  own  eyes,  takes  away 
vigor  of  thought  and  action,  substitutes 
for  conscience  an  outward  rule,  makes 
him  abject,  cowardlv,  a  parasite,  and  a 
cringing  slave.  Tnis  is  the  curse  of 
XyrdJiny.     It  wars  with  the  soxiV,  ^ixid 
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thus  it  wars  with  God.  We  read  in 
theologians  and  poets  of  angels  fight- 
ing against  the  Creator,  o£  battles  in 
heaven.  But  Cod's  throne  in  heaven 
is  unassailable.  The  only  war  against 
God  is  against  his  image,  against  the 
divine  principle  in  the  soul,  and  this  is 
waged  by  tyranny  in  all  its  forms.  We 
here  see  the  chief  curse  of  tyranny ; 
and  this  should  teach  us  that  civil  free- 
dom is  a  blessing,  chiefly  as  it  rever- 
ences the  human  soul  and  ministers  to 
its  n'owth  and  power. 

Without  this  inward  spiritual  free- 
dom outward  liberty  is  of  little  worth. 
What  boots  it  that  I  am  crushed  by  no 
foreign  yoke  if,  through  ignorance  and 
vice,  through  sellishness  and  fear,  1 
want  the  command  of  my  own  mind  ? 
The  worst  tyrants  are  those  which  es- 
tablish themselves  in  our  own  breast. 
The  man  who  wants  force  of  principle 
and  puniose  is  a  slave,  however  free 
the  air  he  breathes.  The  mind,  after 
all,  is  our  only  possession,  or,  in  other 
words,  we  possess  all  things  through 
its  energy  and  enlargement :  and  civil 
institutions  are  to  be  estimated  b^  thefree 
and  pure  minds  to  which  they  give  birth. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks, 
that  I  consider  the  freedom  or  mora! 
strength  of  the  individual  mind  as  the 
supreme  good,  and  the  highest  end  of 
government.  I  am  aware  that  other 
views  are  often  taken.  It  is  said  that 
government  is  intended  for  the  public, 
tor  the  community,  not  for  the  individ- 
ual. The  idea  of  a  national  interest 
prevails  in  the  minds  of  statesmen,  and 
to  this  it  is  thought  that  the  individual 
may  be  sacrificed.  But  I  would  main- 
tain, that  the  individual  is  not  made  for 
the  state  so  much  as  the  state  for  the 
individual.  A  man  is  not  created  for 
political  relations  as  his  highest  end, 
but  for  indefinite  spiritual  progress,  and 
is  placed  in  political  relations  as  the 
means  of  his  progress.  The  human 
soul  is  greater,  more  sacred,  than  the 
state,  and  must  never  be  sacrificed  to 
it.  The  human  soul  is  to  outlive  al! 
earthly  institutions.  The  distinction  of 
nations  is  to  pass  away.  Thrones,  which 
have  stood  for  ages,  are  to  meet  the 
doom  pronounced  upon  all  man's  works. 
But  the  individual  mind  survives,  and 
the  obscurest  subject,  if  true  to  God, 
will  rise  to  a  power  never  wielded  by 
esuthly  potentatea. 
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being  is  a  member  of  the 
lot  as  a  limb  is  a  member 
of  the  boiiy,  or  as  a  wheel  is  a  part  of 
a  machine,  intended  only  to  contrib- 
ute to  some  general,  joint  result.  He 
was  created,  not  to  be  merged  in  the 
whole  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  or  as  a 
particle  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
to  aid  only  in  composing  a  mass.  He 
is  an  ultimate  being,  made  for  his  own 
perfection  as  the  highest  end.  made  to 
maintain  an  individual  existence,  and 
to  serve  others  only  as  far  as  consists 
with  his  own  virtue  and  progress.  Hith- 
erto governments  have  tended  greatly 
to  obscure  this  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual, to  depress  him  in  his  own  eyes, 
to  give  him  the  idea  of  an  outwara  in- 
terest more  important  than  the  invisible 
soul,  and  of  an  outward  authoritj'  more 
sacred  than  the  voice  of  Cod  in  his 
own  secret  conscience.  Rulers  have 
called  the  private  man  the  property  of  • 
the  stale,  meaning  generally  by  the  state 
themselves,  and  thus  the  many  have 
been  immolated  to  the  few,  and  hare 
even  believed  that  this  was  their  high- 
est destination.  These  views  cannot 
be  too  earnestly  withstood.  Nothing 
seems  to  me  so  needful  as  to  give  tci 
the  mind  the  consciousness,  which  gov- 
ernments have  done  so  much  to  sup- 
press, of  its  own  separate  worth.  Let 
the  individual  feel  that,  through  his  im- 
mortality, he  may  concentrate  in  his 
own  being  a  greater  eood  than  that  of 
nations.  Let  him  feel  that  he  is  placed 
in  the  community,  not  to  part  with  his 
individuality  or  to  become  a  tool,  but 
that  he  should  find  a  sphere  for  his 
various  powers,  and  a  preparation  for 
immortal  glorj-.  To  me.  the  progress 
of  societv  consists  in  nothing  more 
than  in  cringing  out  the  individual, 
in  giving  him  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  being,  and  in  quickening  him  to 
strengthen  and  elevate  his  own  mind. 

In  thus  maintaining  that  the  individ- 
ual is  the  end  of  social  institutions  I 
may  be  thought  to  discourage  public 
efforts  and  the  sacrifice  of  private  in- 
terests to  the  state.  Far  from  it.  No 
man,  I  affirm,  will  serve  his  fellow-be- 
ings so  effectually,  so  fervently,  as  he 
who  is  not  their  slave,  —  as  he  who, 
casting  off  every  other  yoke,  subjects 
himseU  to  the  kw  of  duty  in  his  own 
mind.  For  this  law  enjoins  a  disinter- 
ested and  generous  spirit  as  man's  glory 
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and  likeness  to  his  Maker.     Individu- 
ality, or  moral  self-subsistence,   is   the 
surest    foundation    of   an    all-compre- 
hending love.      No  man  so  multiplies 
his  bonds  with  the  community  as   he 
who  watches  most  jealously  over  his 
own  perfection.      There  is  a  beautiful 
harmony  between  the  good  of  the  state 
and  the  moral  freedom  and  dignity  of 
the  individual.     Were  it  not  so,  were 
these  interests  in  any  case  discordant, 
were  an  individual  ever  called  to  serve 
his  country  by  acts  debasing  his  own 
mmd,  he  ought  not  to  waver  a  moment 
as  to  the  ^ood  which  he  should  prefer. 
Property,   life,  he  should  joyfully  sur- 
render to  the  state.     But  his  soul  he 
must  never  stain   or   enslave.      From 
poverty,  pain,  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  he 
should  not  recoil :  but  for  no  good  of 
others  ought  he  to  part  with  self-con- 
trol or  violate   the  inward  law.      We 
speak  of  the  patriot  as  sacrificing  him- 
self to  the  public  weal.     Do  we  mean 
that  he  sacrifices   what  is  most   prop- 
criy  himself,  the  principle  of  piety  and 
virtue  }     Do  we  not  feel  that,  however 
great  may  be  the  good  which,  through 
his  sufferings,    accrues  to  the  state,  a 
greater  and   purer    glory  redounds    to 
nimself,    and   that    the    most    precious 
fruit  of  his  disinterested  services  is  the 
strength  of  resolution  and  philanthropy 
which  is  accumulated  in  his  own  soul } 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  illustrate 
and  support  the  doctrine  that  spiritual 
freedom,  or  force  and  elevation  of  soul, 
is  the  great  good  to  which  civil  freedom 
is  subordinate,  and  which  all  social  in- 
stitutions should  propose  as  their  su- 
preme end. 

I  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the 
means  by  which  this  spiritual  liberty 
may  be  advanced  ;  and,  passing  over  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  two,  —  religion  and  govern- 
ment 

I  begin  with  religion,  the  mightiest 
agent  m  human  affairs.  To  this  be- 
longs pre-eminently  the  work  of  freeing 
andelevating  the  mind.  All  other  means 
are  comparatively  impotent.  The  sense 
of  God  is  the  only  spring  by  which  the 
crushing  weight  of  sense,  of  the  world, 
and  temptation,  can  be  withstood.  With- 
O'lt  a  consciousness  of  our  relation  to 
^  all  other  relations  will  prove  ad- 
^rse  to  spiritual  life  and  progress.  I 
^^  .spoken  of  the  religious  sentiment  I 


as  the  mightiest  agent  on  earth.  It  has 
accomplished  more — it  has  strengthen- 
ed men  to  do  and  suffer  more  —  than  all 
other  principles.  It  can  sustain  the  mind 
against  all  other  powers.  Of  all  prin- 
ciples it  is  the  deepest,  the  most  inerad- 
icable. In  its  perversion,  indeed,  it  has 
been  fruitful  of  crime  and  woe ;  but  the 
very  energy  which  it  has  given  to  the 
passions,  when  they  have  mixed  with 
and  corrupted  it,  teaches  us  the  onmip- 
otence  with  which  it  is  imbued. 

Religion  gives  life,  strength,  elevation 
to  the  mind,  by  connecting  it  with  the 
Infinite  Mind ;  by  teaching  it  to  regard 
itself  as  the  offspring  and  care  of  the 
Infinite  Father,  who  created  it  that  He 
mieht  communicate  to  it  his  own  spirit 
and  perfections,  who  framed  it  for  truth 
and  virtue,  who  framed  it  for  himself, 
who  subjects  it  to  sore  trials,  that  by 
conflict  and  endurance  it  may  grow 
strong,  and  who  has  sent  his  Son  to 
purify  it  from  every  sin,  and  to  clothe  it 
with  immortality.  It  is  religion  alone 
which  nourishes  patient,  resolute  hopes 
and  efforts  for  our  own  souls.  Without 
it  we  can  hardly  escape  self-contempt 
and  the  contempt  of  our  race.  Without 
God  our  existence  has  no  support,  our 
life  no  aim,  our  improvements  no  per- 
manence, our  best  labors  no  sure  and 
enduring  results,  our  spiritual  weakness 
no  power  to  lean  upon,  and  our  noblest 
aspirations  and  desires  no  pledge  of  be- 
ing realized  in  a  better  state.  Struggling 
virtue  has  no  friend  ;  suffering  virtue  no 
promise  of  victory.  Take  away  God,  and 
life  becomes  mean,  and  man  poorer  than 
the  brute.  1  am  accustomed  to  speak 
of  the  greatness  of  human  nature  :  but 
it  is  great  only  through  its  parentage  ; 
great,  because  descended  from  God, 
because  connected  with  a  goodness  and 
power  from  which  it  is  to  be  enriched 
for  ever ;  and  nothing  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  connection  can  give  that 
hope  of  elevation  through  w^hich  alone 
the  mind  is  to  rise  to  true  strength  and 
liberty. 

All  the  truths  of  religion  conspire  to 
one  end,  —  spiritual  liberty.  All  the  ob- 
jects which  it  offers  to  our  thoughts  are 
sublime,  kindling,  exalting.  Its  funda- 
mental truth  is  the  existence  of  one  God, 
one  Infinite  and  Everlasting  Father;  and 
it  teaches  us  to  look  on  the  universe  as 
pervaded,  Quickened,  and  v\\.a\\y  \oviv^^ 
into    one    harroonious    and  bttitfic^nX 
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whole,  by  his  ever-present  and  omnip- 
otent love.  By  this  truth  it  breaks  the 
power  of  matter  and  sense,  of  present 
pleasure  and  pain,  of  anxiety  and  fear. 
It  tum»  the  mind  from  the  visible,  the 
outward  and  perishable,  to  the  Unseen, 
Spiritual,  and  Eternal,  and,  allying  it 
irith  pure  and  great  objects,  niakes  it 
free. 

I  well  know  that  what  I  now  say  may 

seem  to  some  to  want  the  sanction  of 

experience.     By  many  religion  is  per- 

'  haps  regarded  as  the  last  principle  to 

K'  re  inward  energy  and  freedom.  1  may 
told  of  its  threalenings,  and  of  the 
bondage  Which  they  impose.  I  acknowl- 
edge that  religion  has  threalenings,  and 
it  must  have  thera ;  for  evil,  misery,  is 
necessarily  and  unchangeably  bound  up 
with  wrong-doing,  with  the  abuse  of  moral 
power.  From  the  nature  of  things,  a 
mind  disloyal  to  God  and  duty  must 
sutler;  and  religion,  in  uttering  this, 
only  re-echoes  the  plain  teaching  of  con- 
science. But  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  single  end  of  the  threalenings  of 
religion  Is  to  make  us  spiritually  free. 
They  are  all  directed  against  the  passions 
which  enthrall   and  degrade  us.     They 
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E  weapons  given 
which  to  fight  the  good  fight  and  to  es- 
tablish its  throne  within  us.  When  not 
thus  used,  they  are  turned  from  their 
end;  and  if  by  injudicious  preaching 
they  engender  superstition,  let  not  the 
fault  be  laid  at  the  door  o£  religion. 

I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  so  many 
doubt  the  power  of  religion  to  give 
strength,  dignity,  and  freedom  to  the 
mind.  What  bears  this  name  too  often 
yields  no  such  fruits.  Here,  religion  is 
a  form,  a  round  of  prayers  and  rites,  an 
attempt  to  propitiate  God  by  flattery  and 
fawning.  There,  it  is  terror  and  sub- 
jection to  a  minister  or  priest ;  and  there. 
It  is  a  violence  of  emotion,  bearing  away 
the  mind  like  a  whirlwind,  and  robbing 
it  o£  self- direction.  But  true  religion 
disclaims  connection  with  these  usurpers 
of  its  name.  It  is  a  calm,  deep  convic- 
tion of  God's  paternal  interest  in  the  im- 
provement, happiness,  and  honor  of  his 
creatures,  ^a  practical  persuasion  that 
He  delights  in  virtue  and  not  in  forms 
and  flatteries,  and  that  He  especially 
delights  in  resolute  effort  to  conform 
ourselves  to  the  disinterested  love  and 
rectitude  which  constitute  his  own  glory. 
It  is  tor  this  religion  that  1  claim  the 


honor  of  giving  dignity  and  freedom  to 
the  mind. 

The  need  of  religion  to  accomplish 
this  work  Is  in  no  degree  superseded  by 
what  is  called  the  progress  of  society. 
I  should  say  that  civiliiation,  so  far  from 
being  able  of  itself  to  give  moral  strength 
and  elevation,  includes  causes  of  degra- 
dation which  nothing  but  the  religious 
principle  can  withstand.  It  multiplies, 
undoubtedly',  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments of  hfe  ;  but  in  these  I  see  sore 
trials  and  perils  to  the  soul.  These 
minister  to  the  sensual  element  in  hu- 
man nature,  to  that  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion which  allies  —  and  too  often  enslaves 
—  us  to  the  earth.  Of  consequence, 
civilization  needs  that  proportional  aid 
should  be  given  to  the  spiritual  element 
in  man,  and  I  know  not  where  it  is  to 
be  found  but  in  religion.  Without  this 
the  civilized  man,  with  all  his  properties 
and  refinements  rises  little  in  true  dignity 
above  the  savage  whom  he  disaaJDS. 
You  tell  me  of  civiliiation.  of  its  arts 


sthes 


elevation.  You  tell  me,  how  by 
these  man  masters  and  bends  to  his  use 
the  powers  of  nature.  I  know  he  mas- 
ters them,  but  it  is  to  become  in  turn 
their  slave.  He  explores  and  cultivates 
the  earth,  but  it  is  to  grow  more  earthly. 
He  explores  the  hidden  mine,  but  it  is  to 
forge  himself  chains.  He  visits  all  re- 
gions, but  therefore  lives  a  stranger  to 
his  own  soul.  In  the  very  progress  of 
civilization  I  see  the  need  of  an  antag- 


from  the  outward  to  the  inward  world ; 
and  religion  alone  is  equal  to  so  great  a 

The  advantages  of  civilization  have 
their  peril  In  such  a  stale  of  society 
opinion  and  law  impose  salutary  re-  ■ 
straint,  and  produce  general  order  and 
security.  Eut  the  power  of  opinion 
grows  into  a  despotism  which  more 
than  all  things  represses  original  and 
free  thought,  subverts  individuality  of 
character,  reduces  the  community  to  a 
spiritless  monotony,  and  chills  the  love 
ot  perfection.  Religion,  considered 
simply  as  the  principle  which  balances 
the  power  of  human  opinion,  which 
takes  man  out  of  the  grasp  of  custom 
and  fashion,  and  teaches  him  to  refer 
himself  to  a  higher  tribunal,  is  an  infi- 
lute  add  to  moi^  strength  atid  elevation- 
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An  'mportant  benefit  of  civilization, 
of  which  we  hear  much  from  the  polit- 
ioil  economist,  is  the  division  of  labor, 
by  which  arts  are  perfected.  But  this, 
by  confining  the  mind  to  an  unceasing 
round  of  petty  op>erations.  tends  to 
break  it  into  littleness.  We  possess 
improved  fabrics,  but  deteriorated  men. 
Another  advantage  of  civilization  is, 
that  manners  are  refined  and  accom- 
plishments multiplied ;  but  these  are 
continually  seen  to  supplant  simplicity 
of  character,  strength  of  feeling,  the 
love  of  nature,  the  love  of  inward  beauty 
and  glory.  Under  outward  courtesy  we 
see  a  cold  selfishness,  a  spirit  of  calcu- 
lation, and  little  energy  of  love. 

I  confess  I  look  round  on  civilized 
society  with  many  fears,  and  with  more 
and  more  earnest  desire  that  a  regener- 
ating spirit  from  heaven,  from  religion, 
may  descend  upon  and  pervade  it.  I 
particularly  fear  that  various  causes  are 
acting  powerfully  among  ourselves  to 
inflame  and  madden  that  enslaving  and 
degrading  principle,  the  passion  for 
property.  For  example,  the  absence 
of  hereditary  distinctions  in  our  coun- 
try gives  prominence  to  the  distinction 
of  wealth,  and  holds  up  this  as  the  chief 
prize  to  ambition.  Add  to  this  the  epi- 
curean, self-indulgent  habits  which  our 
prosperity  has  multiplied,  and  which 
crave  insatiably  for  enlarging  wealth  as 
the  only  means  of  gratification.  This 
peril  is  increased  by  the  spirit  of  our 
times,  which  is  a  spirit  of  commerce, 
industry,  internal  improvements,  me- 
chanical invention,  political  economy, 
and  peace.  Think  not  that  I  would  dis- 
parage commerce,  mechanical  skill,  and 
especially  pacific  connections  among 
states.  But  there  is  danjjer  that  these 
blessings  may  by  perversion  issue  in  a 
slansh  love  of  lucre.  It  seems  to  me 
that  some  of  the  objects  which  once 
moved  men  most  powerfully  are  grad- 
ually losing  their  sway,  and  thus  the 
mind  is  left  more  open  to  the  excite- 
ment of  wealth.  For  example,  military 
distinction  is  taking  the  inferior  place 
which  it  deserves  ;  and  the  consequence 
will  be,  that  the  energy  and  ambition 
which  have  been  exhausted  in  war  will 
5«ek  new  directions  :  and  happy  shall 
^«  be  if  they  do  not  flow  into  the  chan- 
nel ^  gain.  So  I  think  that  political 
eminence  is  ta  be  less  and  I'^ss  coveted ; 
^  there   is    danger  xh^t  the  energies  I 


absorbed  by  it  will  be  spent  in  seeking 
another  kind  of  dominion,  —  the  domin- 
ion of  property.  And  if  such  be  the 
result,  what  shall  we  gain  by  what  is 
called  the  progress  of  society  ?  What 
shall  we  gain  by  national  peace  if  men, 
instead  of  meeting  on  the  field  of  battle, 
wage  with  one  another  the  more  inglori- 
ous strife  of  dishonest  and  rapacious 
trafiic  ?  What  shall  we  gain  by  the 
waning  of  political  ambition  if  the  in- 
trigues of  the  exchange  take  place  of 
those  of  the  cabinet,  and  private  pomp 
and  luxury  be  substituted  for  the  splen- 
dor of  public  life  ?  I  am  no  foe  to  civ- 
ilization. I  rejoice  in  its  progress.  But 
I  mean  to  say  that,  without  a  pure  re- 
ligion to  modify  its  tendencies,  to  inspire 
and  refine  it,  we  shall  be  corrupted,  not 
ennobled  by  it.  It  is  the  excellence  of 
the  religious  principle,  that  it  aids  and 
carries  forward  civilization,  extends 
science  and  arts,  multiplies  the  conven- 
iences and  ornaments  of  life,  and  at 
the  same  time  spoils  them  of  their  en- 
slaving power,  and  even  converts  them 
into  means  and  ministers  of  that  spirit- 
ual freedom  which,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, they  endanger  and  destroy. 

In  order,  however,  that  religion  should 
yield  its  full  and  best  fruits,  one  thing  is 
necessary ;  and  the  times  require  that  I 
should  state  it  with  great  distinctness. 
It  is  necessary  that  religion  should  be 
held  and  professed  in  a  liberal  spirit. 
Just  as  far  as  it  assumes  an  intolerant, 
exclusive,  sectarian  form,  it  subverts, 
instead  of  strengthening,  the  soul's  free- 
dom, and  becomes  the  heaviest  and 
most  galling  yoke  which  is  laid  on  the 
intellect  and  conscience.  Religion  must 
be  viewed,  not  as  a  monopoly  of  priests, 
ministers,  or  sects  :  not  as  conferring 
on  any  man  a  right  to  dictate  to  his 
fellow-beings ;  not  as  an  instrument  by 
which  the  few  may  awe  the  many :  not 
as  bestowing  on  one  a  prerogative  which 
is  not  enjoyed  by  all ;  but  as  the  prop- 
erty of  every  human  being,  and  as  the 
great  subject  for  every  human  mind.  It 
must  be  regarded  as  the  revelation  of  a 
common  Father,  to  whom  all  have  equal 
access,  who  invites  all  to  the  like  imme- 
diate communion,  who  has  no  favorites, 
who  has  appointed  no  infallible  ex- 
pounders of  his  will,  who  opens  his 
works  and  word  to  every  eye.  and  calls 
upon  all  to  read  for  themse\ve?»,  ;xyvOi  \.o 
follow  fearlessly  the  best  couv\c\\ot\?»  oV 
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their  own  understandings.  Let  religion 
be  seized  on  by  individuals  or  sects,  as 
their  special  province  ;  let  them  clothe 
themselves  with  God's  prerogative  of 
judgment :  let  them  succeed  in  enforc- 
mg  their  creed  by  penalties  of  law  or 
penalties  of  opinion  ;  let  them  succeed 
in  fixing  a  brand  on  virtuous  men.  whose 
only  crime  is  free   investigati 


religion  becomes  the  most  blighting 
tyranny  which  can  establish  itself  over 
the  mind.  You  have  all  heard  of  the 
outward  evils  which  religion,  when  thus 
turned  into  tyranny,  has  inflicted  ;  how 
it  has  dug  dreary  dungeons,  kindled 
fires  for  the  martyr,  and  invented  instru- 
ments of  exquisite  torture.  But  to  me 
all  this  is  less  fearful  than  its  influence 
over  the  mind.  When  I  see  the  super- 
stitions which  it  has  fastened  on  the 
conscience,  the  spiritual  terrors  with 
which  it  has  haunted  and  subdued  the 
ignorant  and  susceptible,  the  dark,  ap- 
palling views  of  God  which  it  has  spread 
tar  ana  wide,  the  dread  of  inquiry  which 
It  has  struck  into  superior  understand- 


see  all  this,  the  fire,  the  scaffold,  and 


with  a  solemn  joy  on  the  heroic  spirits 
who  have  met  freely  and  fearlessly  pain 
and  death  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  hu- 
man rights.  But  there  are  other  victims 
of  intolerance  on  whom  I  look  with  un- 
mixed sorrow.  They  are  those  who, 
spell-bound  by  early  prejudice,  or  by 
intimidations  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  dare  not  think :  who  anxiously 
stifle  every  doubt  or  misgiving  in  regard 
to  their  opinions,  as  if  to  doubt  were  a 
crime  ;  who  shrink  from  the  seekers 
after  truth  as  from  infection  ;  who  deny 
all  virtue  which  does  not  wear  the  liv- 
ery of  their  own  sect ;  who,  surrendering 
to  others  their  best  powers,  receive  un- 
resistingly a  teaching  which  wars  against 
reason  and  conscience ;  and  who  think 
it  a  merit  to  impose  on  such  as  live  with- 
in their  influence  the  grievous  bondage 
which  they  bear  themselves.  How  much 
to  be  deplored  is  it  that  religion,  the 
verj-  principle  which  is  designed  to  raise 
men  above  the  judgment  and  power  of 
man,  should  become  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  usurpation  over  the  soul. 
Is  it  said  that  in  this  country,  where 
the  rights  of  private  judgmenC  and  of 


speaking  and  writing  according  to  our 
convictions,  are  guaranteed  with  every 
solemnity  by  institutions  and  laws,  re- 
ligion can  never  degenerate  into  tyr- 
anny ;  that  here  its  whole  influence 
must  conspire  to  the  liberation  and  dig' 
nity  of  the  mind  ?  1  answer,  we  dis- 
cover little  knowledge  of  human  nature 
if  we  ascribe  to  constitutions  the  power 
of  charming  to  sleep  the  spirit  of  intol- 
erance and  exclusion.  Almost  everj- 
other  bad  passion  may  sooner  be  put  to 
rest ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  in- 
tolerance always  shelters  itself  under 
the  name  and  garb  of  religious  zeal. 
Because  we  !ive  in  a  country  where  the 
gross,  outward,  visible  chain  is  broken, 
we  must  not  conclude  that  we  are  neces- 
sarily free.  There  are  chains  not  made 
of  iron,  which  eat  more  deeply  into  the 
soul.  An  espionage  of  bigotry  may  as 
effectually  close  our  lips  and  chill  our 
hearts  as  an  armed  and  hundred-eyed 
police.  There  are  countless  ways  by 
which  men  in  a  free  country  may  en- 
croach on  their  neighbors'  rights.  In 
religion,  the  instrument  is  ready  made 
and  always  at  hand.  1  refer  to  opinion 
combinetf  and  organized  in  sects  and 
swayed  by  the  clergy.  We  say  we  have 
no  Inquisition.  But  a  sect  skilfully  or- 
ganized, trained  (o  utter  one  cry,  com- 
bined to  cover  with  reproach  whoever 
may  differ  from  themselves,  to  drown 
the  free  expression  of  opinion  by  de- 
nunciations of  heresy,  and  to  strike 
terror  into  the  multitude  by  joint  and 
perpetual  menace,  —  such  a  sect  is  as 
perilous  and  palsying  to  the  intellect  as 
the  Inquisition.  It  serves  the  ministers 
as  effectually  as  the  sword.  The  pres- 
ent age  is  notoriously  sectarian,  and 
therefore  hostile  to  liberty.  One  of  the  . 
strongest  features  of  our  times  is  the 
tendency  of  men  to  run  Into  as.socia. 
tions,  to  lose  themselves  in  masses,  to 
think  and  act  in  crowds,  to  act  from  the 
excitement  of  numbers,  to  sacrifice  indi- 
viduality, to  identify  themselves  with 
parties  and  sects.  At  such  a  period  we 
ought  to  fear— and  cannot  too  much 
dread  —lest  a  host  should  be  marshalled 
under  some  sectarian  standard,  so  nu- 
merous and  so  strong  as  to  overawe 
opinion,  stifle  inquiry,  compel  dissenters 
to  a  prudent  silence,  and  thus  accom- 
plish the  end.  without  incurring  the 
odium,  of  penal  laws.  We  have  indeed 
no  amall  protection  against  this  evil  in 
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the  multiplicity  of  sects.  But  let  us  not 
loreet  that  coalitions  are  as  practicable 
and  as  perilous  in  church  as  in  state ; 
and  that  minor  differences,  as  they  are 
called,  may  be  sunk  for  the  purpose  of 
joint  exertion  against  a  common  foe. 
Happily,  the  spirit  of  this  people,  in 
spite  of  all  narrowing  influences,  is  es- 
sentially liberal.  Here  lies  our  safety. 
The  liberal  spirit  of  the  people,  I  trust. 
is  more  and  more  to  temper  and  curb 
that  exclusive  spirit  which  is  the  beset- 
ting sin  of  their  religious  guides. 

In  this  connection  1  may  be  permitted 
to  say  —  and  I  say  it  with  heartfelt  joy  — 
that  the  government  of  this  Common- 
wealth has  uniformly  distinguished  itself 
by  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom.  In- 
tolerance, however  rife  abroad,  has 
found  no  shelter  in  otu*  halls  of  legis- 
lation. As  yet,  no  sentence  of  proscrip- 
tion has  been  openly  or  indirectly  passed 
on  any  body  of  men  for  religious  opin- 
ions. A  wise  and  righteous  jealousy 
has  watched  over  our  religious  liberties, 
and  been  startled  by  the  first  movement, 
the  faintest  sign,  of  sectarian  ambition. 
Our  Commonwealth  can  boast  no  higher 
s^lor)-.  May  none  of  us  live  to  see  it 
^e  away  ! 

I  have  spoken  with  great  freedom  of 
the  sectarian  and  exclusive  spirit  of  our 
age.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  lib- 
erality of  feeling  and  judgment  towards 
men  of  different  opinions.  But,  in  so 
doing,  I  intend  not  to  teach  that  opin- 
ions are  of  small  moment,  or  that  we 
should  make  no  effort  for  spreading 
such  as  we  deem  the  truth  of  God.  I 
do  mean,  however,  that  we  are  to  spread 
them  by  means  which  will  not  enslave 
ourselves  to  a  party  or  bring  others  into 
bondage.  We  must  respect  alike  our 
own  and  others*  minds.  We  must  not 
demand  a  uniformity  in  religion  which 
exists  nowhere  else,  but  expect,  and  be 
willing,  that  the  religious  principle,  like 
other  principles  of  our  nature,  should 
manifest  itself  in  different  methods  and 
degrees.  Let  us  not  forget  that  spirit- 
ual, like  animal  life,  may  subsist  and 
grow  under  various  forms.  Whilst  ear- 
nesdy  recommending  what  we  deem  the 
pure  and  primitive  faith,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  those  who  differ  in  word  or 
"^peculation  may  a§ree  in  heart :  that  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  though  mixed  and 
encumbered  with  error,  is  still  divine ; 
^d  that  sects    which  assign  different 


ranks  to  Jesus  Christ  may  still  adore 
that  godlike  virtue  which  constituted 
him  the  glorious  representative  of  his 
Father.  UncJ/er  the  disguises  of  Papal 
and  Protestant  creeds,  let  us  learn  to 
recognize  the  lovely  aspect  of  Christi- 
anity, and  rejoice  to  believe  that,  amidst 
dissonant  forms  and  voices,  the  common 
Father  discerns  and  accepts  the  same 
deep  filial  adoration.  This  is  true  free- 
dom and  enlargement  of  mind,  —  a  lib- 
erty which  he  who  knows  it  would  not 
barter  for  the  widest  dominion  which 
priests  and  sects  have  usurped  over  the 
human  soul. 

1  have  spoken  of  religion ;  I  pass  to 
government,  another  great  means  of 
promoting  that  spiritual  liberty,  that 
moral  strength  and  elevation,  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  our  supreme  good.  1 
thus  speak  of  government,  not  because 
it  always  promotes  this  end,  but  because 
it  may  and  should  thus  operate.  Civil 
institutions  should  be  directed  chiefly  to 
a  moral  or  spiritual  good,  and  until  this 
truth  is  felt  they  will  continue,  1  fear,  to 
be  perverted  into  instruments  of  crime 
and  misery.  Other  views  of  their  design, 
I  am  aware,  prevail.  We  arc  some- 
times told  that  government  has  no  pur- 
pose but  an  earthly  one ;  that  whilst 
religion  takes  care  of  the  soul,  govern- 
ment is  to  watch  over  outward  and 
bodily  interests.  This  separation  of 
our  interests  into  earthlv  and  spiritual 
seems  to  me  unfounded.  There  is  a 
unity  in  our  whole  being.  There  is  one 
great  end  for  which  body  and  mind  were 
created,  and  all  the  relations  of  life  were 
ordained  ;  one  central  aim,  to  which  our 
whole  being  should  tend  :  and  this  is 
the  unfolding  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  ;  and  no  man  thoroughly 
understands  government  but  he  who 
reverences  it  as  a  part  of  God's  stupen- 
dous machinery  for  this  sublime  design. 
I  do  not  deny  that  government  is  insti- 
tuted to  watch  over  our  present  inter- 
ests. But  still  it  has  a  spiritual  or 
moral  purpose,  because  present  inter- 
ests are,  in  an  important  sense,  spirit- 
ual ;  that  is,  they  are  instruments  and 
occasions  of  virtue,  calls  to  duty,  sources 
of  obligation,  and  are  only  blessings 
when  they  contribute  to  the  health  of 
the  soul.  For  example,  property,  the 
principal  object  of  legislation,  is  the 
I  material,  if  1  may  so  speak,  on  which 
'  ]\xsX\ct.  acts,  or  through  wVvkVv  \Vv\s  ca-t- 
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dinal  virtue  is  exercised  and  expressed  ; 
and  property  has  no  higher  end  than  to 
invigorate,  by  calling  forth,  the  principle 
of  impartial  rectitude.        . 

Government  is  the  great  organ  of  civil 
society,  and  we  should  appreciate  the 
former  more  justly  If  we  better  under- 
Stood  the  nature  and  foundation  of  the 
latter.  I  say,  then,  that  society  is 
throughout  a  moral  institution,  ft  is 
someftting  ver^  diiferent  from  an  as- 
semblage of  animals  feeding  in  the  same 
pasture.  It  Is  the  combination  of  ra- 
tional beings  for  the  security  of  right. 
Right,  a  moral  idea,  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  c'  ''    ' 


Is  the  gratification  of  moral 
We  are  sometimes  taught  that  society  is 
the  creature  of  compact  and  selfish  cal- 
culation \  that  men  Sfree  to  live  together 
for  the  protection  of  private  interests. 
But  no.  Society  is  of  earlier  and  higher 
origin.  It  is  God's  ordinance,  and  an- 
swers to  what  is  most  godlilte  in  our 
nature.  The  chief  ties  that  hold  men 
together  in  communities  are  not  self- 
interests,  or  compacts,  or  positive  in- 
stitutions, or  force.  They  are  invisible, 
refined,  spiritual  ties,  bonds  of  the  mind 
and  heart.  Our  best  powers  and  affec- 
tions crave  instinctively  for  society  as  the 
sphere  in  which  they  are  to  find  their  life 
and  happiness.  That  men  may  greatly 
strengthen  and  improve  society  by  writ- 
ten constitutions,  I  readily  grant.  There 
is,  however,  a  constitution  which  pre- 
cedes all  of  men's  making,  and  after 
which  all  others  are  to  be  formed  ;  a 
constitution,  the  great  lines  of  which  are 
drawn  in  our  very  nature  ;  a  primitive 
law  of  justice,  rectitude,  and  philan- 
thropy, which  all  other  laws  are  bound 
to  enforce,  and  from  which  all  others 
derive  their  validity  and  worth. 

Am  I  now  asked  how  government  is 
to  promote  energy  and  elevation  of  moral 
principle  ?  I  answer,  not  by  making  the 
various  virtues  matters  of  legislation,  not 
by  preaching  morals,  not  by  estabhshing 
religion;  for  these  are  not  its  appro- 
priate functions.  It  is  to  serve  the 
cause  of  spiritual  freedom,  not  by  teach- 
er persuasion,  but  by  action ;  that 
by  rigidly  conforming  itself,  in  all 
ts  measures,  to  the  moral  or  Christian 
law ;  by  the  most  public  and  solemn 
/77d/]J/eslations  of  reverence  for  right, 
Aw  Justice,  for  the  j^eneral  weal,  for 


the  principles  of  virtue.  Government 
is  the  most  conspicuous  of  human  in- 
stitutions, and  were  moral  rectitude 
written  on  its  front,  stamped  conspicu- 
ously on  all  its  operations,  an  immense 
power  would  be  added  to  pure  principle 
in  the  breasts  of  Individ u^s. 

To  be  more  particular,  a  government 
may,  and  should,  ennoble  the  mind  of 
the  citizen,  by  continually  holding  up 
to  him  the  idea  of  the  genera!  good. 
This  idea  should  be  impressed  In  char- 
acters of  light  on  all  legislation  :  and  a 
government  directing  itself  resolutely 
and  steadily  lo  this  end,  becomes  a 
.'irtue.     It  teaches  the  citi- 


nourishes  magnanimity,  and  the  purpose 
of  sacrificing  liiiiisel£  as  far  as  virtue 
will  allow,  to  the  commonwealth.  On' 
the  other  hand,  a  government  which 
wields  its  power  for  selfish  interests, 
which  sacrifices  the  many  to  a  few.  or 
the  state  to  a  party,  becomes  a  public 
preacher  of  crime,  taints  the  mind  of 
the  citizen,  does  its  utmost  to  make 
him  base  and  venal,  and  prepares  him, 
by  its  example,  to  sell  or  betray  that 
public  interest  for  which  he  should  be 
ready  to  die. 

Again,  on  government,  more  than  on 
any  mstltutlon,  depends  that  most  im- 
portant principle,  —  the  sense  of  justice 
in  the  community.  To  promote  this,  it 
should  express  in  all  its  laws  a  rever- 
ence for  right,  and  an  equal  reverence 
for  the  rights  of  high  and  low,  of  rich 
and  poor,  ll  should  choose  to  sacrifice 
the  most  dazzling  advantages  rather  than 
break  its  own  faith,  rather  than  unsettle 
the  fixed  laws  of  property,  or  in  any  way 
shock  the  sentiment  of  justice  in  the 
community. 

Let  me  add  one  more  method  by  wliich 
government  is  to  lift  up  and  enlarge  the 
minds  of  Its  citizens.  In  its  relations  lo 
other  governments  it  should  inviolably 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
philanthropy.  By  its  moderation,  sin- 
cerity, uprightness,  and  pacific  spirit  to- 
wards foreign  states,  by  abstaining  from 
secret  arts  and  unfair  advantages,  by 
cultivating  free  and  mutually  beneficial 
intercourse,  it  should  cherish  among  its 
citizens  the  ennobling  consciousness  of 
belonging  to  the  human  family,  and  of 
having  a  common  interest  with  the  whole 
human  race.     Government  only  fulfils 
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its  end  when  it  thus  joins  with  Christi- 
anity in  inculcating  the  law  of  universal 
love. 

Unhappily,  governments  have  seldom 
reo^nized  as  the  highest  duty  the  obli- 
gation of  strengthemng  pure  and  noble 
principle  in  the  community.     I  fear  they 
arc  even  to  be  numbered  among  the  chief 
agents  in  corrupting  nations.     Of  all  the 
doctrines  by  which  vice  has  propagated 
itself,  1  know  none  more  pernicious  than 
the  maxim  that  statesmen  are  exempted 
from  the  common  restraints  of  morality, 
that  nations  are  not  equally  bound  with 
individuals  by  the  eternal  laws  of  justice 
and  philanthropy.      Through  this  doc- 
trine vice  has  lifted  its  head  unblush- 
ingly  in  the  most  exalted  stations.    Vice 
h^  seated  itself  on  the  throne.     The 
men  who  have  wielded  the  power  and 
riveted  the  gaze  of  nations  have  lent  the 
sanction  of  their  greatness  to  crime.    In 
the  very  heart  of  nations,  in  the  cabinet 
of  nilers,  has  been  bred  a  moral  pesti- 
lence which  has  infected  and  contami- 
nated all  orders  of  the  state.     Through 
the  example  of  rulers,  private  men  have 
learned  to  regard  the  everlasting  law  as 
a  temporary  conventional  rule,  and  been 
blinded  to  the  supremacy  of  virtue. 

That  the  prosperity  of  a  people  is  in- 
timately connected  with  this  reverence 
for  virtue  which  I  have  inculcated  on 
legislators,  is  most  true,  and  cannot  be 
too  deeply  felt.  There  is  no  foundation 
for  the  vulgar  doctrine,  that  a  state  may 
flourish  by  arts  and  crimes.  Nations 
md  individuals  are  subjected  to  one 
law.  The  moral  principle  is  the '  life  of 
communities.  No  calamity  can  befall  a 
people  so  great  as  temporary  success 
through  a  criminal  policy,  as  the  hope 
thus  cherished  of  trampling  with  im- 
punity on  the  authority  of  God.  Sooner 
or  later,  insulted  virtue  avenges  itself 
terribly  on  states  as  well  as  on  private 
men.  We  hope,  indeed,  security  and 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  our  wealth  from 
our  laws  and  institutions.  But  civil  laws 
find  their  chief  sanction  in  the  law  writ- 
ten within  by  the  finger  of  God.  In 
proportion  as  a  people  enslave  them- 
selves to  sin,  the  fountain  of  public 
justice  becomes  polluted.  The  most 
wholesome  statutes,  wanting  the  sup- 
port of  public  opinion,  grow  impotent. 
Self-seekers,  unprincipled  men,  by  flat- 
tering bad  passions,  and  by  darkening 
the  public  mind^  usurp  the  seat  oi  judg- 


ment and  places  of  power  and  trust,  and 
turn  free  institutions  into  lifeless  forms 
or  instruments  of  oppression.  I  espe- 
cially believe  that  communities  suffer 
sorely  by  that  species  of  immorality 
whicn  the  herd  of  statesmen  have  in- 
dustriously cherished  as  of  signal  util- 
ity, —  I  mean,  by  hostile  feeling  towards 
other  countries.  The  common  doctrine 
has  been,  that  prejudice  and  enmity  to- 
wards foreign  states  are  means  of  foster- 
ing a  national  spirit,  and  of  confirming 
union  at  home.  But  bad  passions,  once 
instilled  into  a  people,  will  never  ex- 
haust themselves  abroad.  Vice  never 
)aelds  the  fruits  of  virtue.  Injustice  to 
strangers  does  not  breed  justice  to  our 
friends.  Malignity,  in  every  form,  is  a 
fire  of  hell,  and  the  policy  which  feeds 
it  is  infernal.  Domestic  feuds  and  the 
madness  of  party  are  its  natural  and 
necessary  issues ;  and  a  people  hostile 
to  others  will  demonstrate,  in  its  history, 
that  no  form  of  inhumanity  or  injustice 
escapes  its  just  retribution. 

Our  great  error  as  a  people  is,  that 
we  put  an  idolatrous  trust  in  our  free 
institutions  ;  as  if  these,  by  some  magic 
power,  must  secure  our  rights,  however 
we  enslave  ourselves  to  evil  passions. 
We  need  to  learn  that  the  forms  of  lib- 
erty are  not  its  essence ;  that  whilst  the 
letter  of  a  free  constitution  is  preserved 
its  spirit  may  be  lost ;  that  even  its 
wisest  provisions  and  most  guarded 
powers  may  be  made  weapons  of  tyr- 
anny. In  a  country  called  free,  a  ma- 
jority may  become  a  faction,  and  a 
proscribed  minority  may  be  insulted, 
robbed,  and  oppressed.  Under  elec- 
tive governments,  a  dominant  party 
may  become  as  truly  a  usurper,  and  as 
treasonably  conspire  against  the  state, 
as  an  individual  who  forces  his  way  by 
arms  to  the  throne. 

I  know  that  it  is  supposed  that  politi- 
cal wisdom  can  so  form  institutions  as 
to  extract  from  them  freedom,  notwith- 
standing a  people's  sins.  The  chief  ex- 
pedient for  this  purpose  has  been  to 
balance,  as  it  is  called,  men's  passions 
and  interests  against  each  other ;  to  use 
one  man's  selfishness  as  a  check  against 
his  neighbor's  ;  to  produce  peace  by  the 
counteraction  and  equilibrium  of  hostile 
forces.  This  whole  theory  1  distrust. 
The  vices  can  by  no  management  or 
skilful  poising  be  made  to  do  the  vfork. 
of  virtue.     Our   own  history  \vas  ^i- 
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readyproved  this.  Our  goveniinent  was 
founded  on  the  doctrine  of  checks  and 
balances  ;  and  what  does  experience 
teach  us?'  It  leaches,  what  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature  might  have  taught, 
that  whenever  the  country  is  divided  in- 
to two  great  parties,  the  dominant  party 
will  possess  itself  of  both  branches  of 
the  legislature,  and  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  state,  and  will  move 
towards  its  objects  with  as  little  check, 
and  with  as  determined  purpose,  as  if 
all  powers  were  concentrated  in  a  sin- 
gle body.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
virtue.  Free  institutions  secure  rights 
only  when  secured  by,  and  when  invig- 
orating that  spiritual  freedom,  that  moral 
Kwer  and  elevation,  which  I  have  set 
fore  you  as  the  supreme  good  of  our 

According  to  these  views,  the  first 
duty  of  a  statesman  is  to  build  up  the 
moral  energy  of  a  people.  This  is  their 
first  interest ;  and  he  who  weakens  it 
inflicts  an  injury  which  no  talent  can 
repair ;  nor  should  any  splendor  of  ser- 
vices, or  any  momentary  success,  avert 
from  him  the  infamy  which  he  has 
earned.  Let  public  men  learn  to  think 
more  reverently  of  their  function.  Let 
them  feel  that  they  are  touching  more 
vital  interests  than  property.  Let  them 
fear  nothing  so  much  as  to  sap  the 
moral  convictions  of  a  people  by  un- 
righteous legislation  or  a  selfish  policy. 
Let  them  cultivate  in  themselves  the 
spirit  of  religion  and  virtue,  as  the  first 
requisite  to  public  station.  Let  no  ap- 
parent advantage  to  the  community,  any 
more  than  to  themselves,  seduce  them 
to  the  infraction  of  any  moral  law.  Let 
them  put  faith  in  virtue  as  the  strength 
of  nations.  Let  them  not  be  disheart- 
ened by  temporary  ill  success  in  up- 
right exertion.  Let  them  remember 
that,  while  they  and  their  contempora- 
ries live  but  for  a  day,  the  state  is  to 
live  for  ages  ;  and  that  Time,  the  un- 
erring arbiter,  will  vindicate  the  wis- 
dom as  well  as  the  magnanimity  of  the 
public  man  who,  confidine  in  the  power 
of  truth,  justice,  and  philanthropy,  as- 
serts their  claims,  and  reverenfly  fol- 
lows their  monitions,  amidst  general 
disloyally  and  corruption. 

1  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  general 
influence  which  government  should  ex- 
ert on  the  moral  interests  of  a  people, 
by  expressing  reverence  for  the  moral 
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law  in  its  whole  policy  and  Icf^slation. 

It  is  also  bound  to  exert  a  more  particu- 
lar and  direct  influence.  I  refer  to  its 
duty  of  preventing  and  punishing  crime. 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  govern- 
ment, but  it  has  received  as  yet  verj' 
little  of  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
Government,  indeed,  has  not  been  slow 
to  punish  crime,  nor  has  society  suf- 
fered for  want  of  dungeons  and  gib- 
bets. But  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
the  reformation  of  the  offender  have 
nowhere  taken  rank  among  the  first 
objects  of  legislation.  Penal  codes, 
breathing  vengeance,  and  too  often 
written  in  blood,  have  been  set  in  array 
against  the  violence  of  human  passions, 
and  the  legislator's  conscience  has  been 
satisfied  with  enacting  these.  Whether 
by  shocking  humanity  he  has  not  mul- 
tiplied offenders,  is  a  question  into 
which  he  would  do  wisely  to  inquire. 
On  the  means  of  preventing  crime  1 
want  lime,  and  still  more  ability,  to  en- 
large. I  would  only  say  that  this  ob- 
ject should  be  kepi  in  view  through  the 
whole  of  legislation.  For  this  end,  laws 
should  be  as  few  and  as  simple  as  may 
be  ;  for  an  extensive  and  obscure  code 
multiplies  occasions  of  offence,  and 
brings  the  citizen  unnecessarily  into 
colhsion  with  the  state.  Above  all,  let 
the  laws  bear  broadly  on  their  front  the 
impress  of  justice  and  humanity,  so  that 
tlie  moral  sense  of  the  community  may 
become  their  sanction.  Arbitrary  and 
offensive  laws  invite  offence,  and  take 
from  disobedience  the  consciousness  of 
guilt.  It  is  even  wise  to  abstain  from 
laws  which,  however  wise  and  good  in 
themselves,  have  the  semblance  of  in- 
equality, which  find  no  response  in  the 
heart  of  the  citizen,  and  which  will  be 
evaded  with  little  remorse.  The  wis- 
dom of  legislation  is  especiaUy  seen  in 
grafting  laws  on  conscience.  I  add, 
what  seems  to  me  of  great  importance, 
that  the  penal  code  should  be  brought 
to  bear  with  the  sternest  impartiality  on 
the  rich  and  exalted  as  well  as  on  the 
poor  and  fallen.  Society  suffers  from 
the  crimes  of  the  former  not  less  than 
by  those  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  truly 
said,  that  the  amount  of  property  taken 
by  theft  and  forgery  is  small  compared 
with  what  is  taken  by  dishonest  msol- 
vcncy.  Yet  the  thief  is  sent  to  prison, 
and  the  dishonest  bankrupt  lives  per- 
haps in  state.    The  moral  s 
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the  community  is  thus  corrupted ;  and, 
far  this  and  other  solemn  reasons,  a  re- 
fomi  is  greatly  needed  in  the  laws  which 
respect  insolvency.  1  am  shocked  at 
the  imprisonment  of  the  honest  debtor ; 
and  the  legislation  which  allows  a  cred- 
itor to  play  the  tyrant  over  an  innocent 
man  would  disgrace,  I  think,  a  barbar- 
ous age.  I  am  not  less  shocked  by  the 
impunity  with  which  criminal  insolvents 
continually  escape,  and  by  the  lenity  of 
the  community  towards  these  transgres- 
sors of  its  most  essential  laws. 

Another  means  of  preventing  crime  is 
to  punish  it  wisely  ;  and  by  wise  punish- 
ment I  mean  that  which  aims  to  reform 
the  offender.  I  know  that  this  end  of 
punishment  has  been  questioned  by 
wise  and  good  meq.  But  what  higher 
or  more  practicable  end  can  be  pro- 
posed? You  say  we  must  punish  for 
example.  But  history  shows  that  what 
is  called  exemplary  punishment  cannot 
boast  of  great  efficiency.  Crime  thrives 
under  severe  penalties,  thrives  on  the 
blood  of  offenders.  The  frequent  exhi- 
bition of  such  punishments  hardens  a 
people's  heart,  and  produces  defiance 
and  reaction  in  the  guilty.  Until  re- 
cendv,  government  seems  to  have  la- 
bored to  harden  the  criminal  by  throw- 
ing him  into  a  crowd  of  offenders,  into 
the  putrid  atmosphere  of  a  common 
prison.  Humanity  rejoices  in  the  re- 
form which,  in  this  respect,  is  spreading 
through  our  countrv.  To  remove  the 
convict  from  bad  int^uences  is  an  essen- 
tia] step  to  his  moral  restoration.  It  is, 
however,  but  a  step.  To  place  him  un- 
der the  aid  of  good  influence  is  equally 
important ;  and  here  individual  exertion 
must  come  to  the  aid  of  legislative  pro- 
visions. Private  Christians,  selected  at 
once  for  their  judiciousness  and  philan- 
thropy, must  connect  themselves  with 
the  solitary  prisoner,  and  by  manifesta- 
tions of  a  sincere  fraternjil  interest,  by 
conversation,  books,  and  encourage- 
ment, must  touch  within  him  chords 
which  have  long  ceased  to  vibrate ; 
must  awaken  new  hopes ;  must  show 
'lim  that  all  is  not  lost,  —  that  God,  and 
Christ,  and  virtue,  and  the  friendship  of 
the  virtuous,  and  honor,  and  immortality, 
may  yet  be  secured.  Of  this  glorious 
ministry  of  private  Christianity  1  do  not 
despair.  I  know  I  shall  be  told  of  the 
failure  of  all  efforts  to  reclaim  criminals. 
They  have  not  always  failed.     And  be- 
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nation's  corruption. 

In  this  discourse  I  ha 
the  supreme  importanc 
principle,  of  moral  force, 
in  the  community ;  anc 
spoken,  not  that  I  mig 
professional  duty,  but  fi 
sonal  conviction.  I  feel  - 
many  feel  —  that  the  grea 
a  nation,  the  only  one  wo 
and  which  brings  after  it 
jn^s,  \s  \!iMt  prevalence  oi 
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among  the  citizens.  I  wish  to  belong 
to  a  state  in  the  character  and  institu- 
tions of  which  I  may  find  a  spring  of 
improvement,  which  1  can  speak  of  with 
an  honest  pride,  in  whose  records  I  may- 
meet  ^eat  and  honored  names,  and 
which  IS  making  the  world  its  debtor 
by  its  discoveries  of  truth,  and  by  an 
example  of  virtuous  freedom.  Oh,  save 
me  from  a  country  which  worships 
wealth  and  cares  not  for  true  glory  :  in 
which  intrigue  bears  rule ;  m  which 
patriotism  borrows  its  zeal  from  the 
prospect  of  office  ;  in  which  hungry  syc- 
ophants besiege  with  supplications  all 
the  departments  of  state  ;  in  which  pub- 
lic men  bear  the  brand  of  vice,  and  the 
seat  of  government  is  a  noisome  sink  of 
private  licentiousness  and  political  cor- 
ruption !  Tell  me  not  of  the  honor  of 
belonging  to  a  free  country.  I  ask,  does 
our  liberty  bear  generous  fruits  ?  Does 
it  exalt  us  in  manly  spirit,  in  public 
virtue,  above  countries  trodden  under 
foot  by  despotism  ?  Tell  me  not  of  the 
extent  of  our  territory.  I  care  not  how 
large  it  is  if  it  multiply  degenerate  men. 
Speak  not  of  our  prosperity.  Better  be 
one  of  a  poor  people,  plain  in  manners, 
revering  God  and  respecting  themselves, 
than  belong  to  a  rich  country  which 
knows  no  higher  good  than  riches. 
Earnestly  do  I  desire  for  this  country 
that,  instead  of  copying  Europe  with  an 
undiscerning  servility,  it  may  have  a 
character  oi  its  own,  corresponding  to 
the  freedom  and  equality  of  our  institu- 
tions. One  Europe  is  enough.  One 
Paris  is  enough.  How  much  to  be  de- 
sired is  it  that,  separated  as  we  are  from 
the  eastern  continent  by  an  ocean,  we 
should  be  still  more  widely  separated  by 
simplicity  of  manners,  by  domestic  pu- 
rity, by  inward  piety,  by  reverence  for 
human  nature,  by  moral  independence, 
by  withstanding  that  subjection  to  fash- 
ion and  that  debilitating  sensuality, 
which  characterize  the  most  civilized 
portions  of  the  Old  World. 

Of  this  country  I  may  say  with  pecu- 
liar emphasis  that  its  happiness  is  bound 


up  in  its  virtue.  On  this  our  uni 
alone  stand  firm.  Oiir  union  is  r 
that  of  other  nations,  confirmed 
habits  of  ages  and  riveted  by  foi 
is  a  recent,  and,  still  more,  a  vo 
union.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  fc 
binding  us  together.  Nothing  > 
tain  a  member  of  this  confederac 
resolved  on  separation.  The  onl] 
that  can  permanently  unite  us  aii 
ones.  That  there  are  repulsive  j 
principles  of  discord,  in  these 
we  all  feel.  The  attraction  whi< 
counteract  them  is  only  to  be  fou 
calm  wisdom,  controlling  the  pa 
in  a  spirit  of  equity  and  regard 
common  weal,  and  in  virtuous  ] 
ism.  clinging  to  union  as  the  only 
of  freedom  and  peace.  The  u; 
threatened  by  secti6nal  jealousi 
collisions  of  local  interests,  whi 
be  reconciled  only  by  a  magnanim< 
erality.  It  is  endangered  by  the 
tution  of  executive  patronage,  t 
which  the  public  treasury  is  turn 
a  fountain  of  corruption,  and  by  1 
for  power  which  perpetually  coi 
the  country  for  the  sake  of  th 
office  into  new  hands ;  and  th 
remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  be  f( 
the  moral  indignation  of  the  comi 
in  a  pure,  \oiXy  spirit,  which  wil 
whelm  \\\\\\  infamy  this  selfish  an 
To  the  chief  magistrate  of  this 
monwealth,  and  to  those  associate 
him  in  the  executive  and  legislat 
partments.  I  respectfullv  comme 
truths  which  have  now  been  deli 
and,  with  the  simplicity  becon 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  woi 
mind  them  of  their  solemn  oblij 
to  God.  to  their  fellow-creature 
to  the  interests  of  humanity,  fr< 
virtue,  and  religion.  We  trust  t 
their  high  stations,  they  will  se< 
themselves,  but  the  public  wea 
will  seek  it  by  inflexible  adhere 
the  principles  of  the  constitutio 
still  more  to  the  principles  of 
everlasting  law. 
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suspect,  perhaps  no  man 
i,  the  extent  of  the  support 
eion  to  the  virtues  of  ordi- 
fo  man,  perhaps,  is  aware 
or  moral  and  social  senti- 
d  from  this  fountain ;  how 
onscience  would  become 
belief  of  a  God;  how  pal- 
e  human  benevolence,  were 
sense  of  a  higher  benevo- 
cken  and  sustain  it;  how 
whole  social  fabric  would 
'ith  what  a  fearful  crash  it 
ito  hopeless  ruins,  were  the 
upreme  Being,  of  account- 
d  of  a  future  life,  to  be 
1  from  every  mind.  Once 
mghly  believe  that  they  are 
I  sport  of  chance ;  that  no 
ligence  concerns  itself  with 
s  ;  that  all  their  improve- 
for  ever  at  death  ;  that  the 
o  guardian  and  the  injured 
that  there  is  no  recompense 
to  uprightness  and  the  pub- 
at  an  oath  is  unheard  in 
secret  crimes  have  no  wit- 
perpetrator;  that  human 
3  no  purpose,  and  human 
ifailing  friend;  that  this 
/ery  thing  to  us,  and  death 
lasting  extinction  ;  —  once 
•oughly  abandon  religion, 
conceive  or  describe  the 
3  desolation  which  would 
hope,  perhaps,  that  human 
ural  sympathy  would  hold 
ler.  As  reasonably  might 
at,  were  the  sun  quenched 
s,  our  torches  could  illumi- 
fires  quicken  and  fertilize 
»^hat  is  there  in  human  nat- 
n  respect  and  tenderness, 
e  unprotected  insect  of  a 
it  is  he  more,  if  atheism  be 
;  all  thought  and  fear  of 
:omniunity,  and  selfishness 
y  would  absorb  the  whole 
ite  knowing  no  restraint, 
and  suffering  having  no 
)e,  would  trample  in  scorn 


on  the  restraints  of  human  laws.  Virtue, 
duty,  principle,  would  be  mocked  and 
spurned  as  unmeanine  sounds.  A  sor- 
did self-interest  would  supplant  every 
other  feeling,  and  man  would  become  in 
fact,  what  the  theory  of  atheism  declares 
him  to  be,  a  companion  for  brutes. 

it  particularly  deserves  attention  in 
this  discussion,  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  singidarly  important  to  free 
communities.  In  truth,  we  may  doubt 
whether  civil  freedom  can  subsist  with- 
out it.  This  at  least  we  know,  that  equal 
rights  and  an  impartial  administration  of 
justice  have  never  been  enjoyed  where 
this  religion  has  not  been  understood. 
It  favors  free  institutions,  first,  because 
its  spirit  is  the  very  spirit  of  liberty; 
that  is.  a  spirit  of  respect  for  the  inter- 
ests and  rights  of  others.  Christianity 
recognizes  the  essential  equality  of  man- 
kind ;  beats  down  with  its  whole  might 
those  aspiring  and  rapacious  principles 
of  our  nature  which  have  subjected  the 
many  to  the  few ;  and,  by  its  refining 
influence,  as  well  as  by  direct  precept, 
turns  to  God,  and  to  him  only,  that  su- 
preme homage  which  has  been  so  im- 
piously lavished  on  crowned  and  titled 
fellow-creatures.  Thus  its  whole  ten- 
dency is  free.  It  lays  deeply  the  only 
foundations  of  liberty,  whicn  are  the 
principles  of  benevolence,  justice,  and 
respect  for  human  nature.  The  spirit  of 
liberty  is  not  merely,  as  multitudes  im- 
agine, a  jealousy  of  our  own  particular 
rights,  an  unwillingness  to  be  oppressed 
ourselves,  but  a  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  an  unwillingness  that  any 
man,  whether  high  or  low,  should  be 
wronged  and  trampled  under  foot.  Now 
this  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity;  and 
liberty  has  no  security,  any  farther  than 
this  uprightness  and  benevolence  of  sen-* 
timent  actuates  a  community. 

In  another  method  religion  befriends 
liberty.  It  diminishes  the  necessity  of 
public  restraints,  and  supersedes  m  a 
great  degree  the  use  of  force  in  admin- 
istering the  laws  ;  and  this  it  does  by 
making  men  a  law  to  themselves,  ^&!i\>^ 
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repressing  the  disposition  to  disturb  and 
injure  society.  Take  away  the  purify- 
ing and  restraining  influence  of  religion, 
and  selfishness,  rapacity,  and  injustice 
will  break  out  in  new  excesses ;  and 
amidst  the  increasing  perils  of  society 

fovernment  must  be  strengthened  to 
ftend  it,  must  accumulate  menns  of  re- 
pressing disorder  and  crime ;  and  this 
strength  and  these  means  may  be,  and 
oftennave  been,  turned  against  the  free- 
dom of  the  state  which  they  were  meant 
to  secure.  Diminish  principle,  and  you 
increase  the  need  of  force  in  a  com- 
munity. In  this  country  government 
needs  not  the  array  of  power  which  you 
meet  in  other  nations,  ^ao  guards  of 
soldiers,  no  hosts  of  spies, 


regulations  of  police  ;  hut  accomplislies 
its  beneficent  purposes  by  a  few  unarmed 
judges  and  civil  officers,  and  operates  so 
silently  around  us,  and  comes  so  seldom 
in  contact  with  us  that  many  of  us  enjoy 
its  blessings  with  hardly  a  thought  of 
its  existence.  This  is  tne  perfection  of 
freedom ;  and  to  what  do  we  owe  this 
condition?  I  answer,  to  the  power  of 
those  laws  which  religion  writes  on  our 
hearts,  which  unite  ana  concentrate  pub- 
lic opinion  against  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion, which  spread  a  .spirit  of  equity  and 
good-will  through  the  community.  Thus 
religion  is  the  soul  of  freedom,  and  no 
nation  under  heaven  has  such  an  inter- 
est in  it  as  ourselves. 
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Part  I. 
These  words  of  Paul  are  worthy  of 
his  resolute  and  disinterested  spirit.  In 
uttering  them  he  was  not  an  echo  of 
the  multitude,  a  servile  repeater  of  es- 
tablished doctrines.  The  vast  majority 
around  him  were  ashamed  of  Jesus, 
The  cross  was  then  coupled  with  In- 
famy, Christ's  name  was  scorned  as  a 
malefactor's,  and  to  profess  his  religion 
was  to  share  his  disgrace.  Since  thnt 
time  what  striking  changes  have  oc- 
curred !  The  cross  now  hangs  as  an 
ornament  from  the  neck  of  beauty.  It 
blazes  on  the  flags  of  navies  and  the 
standards  of  armies.  Millions  bow  be- 
fore it  in  adoration,  as  if  it  were  a  shrine 
of  the  divinity.  Of  course,  the  tempta- 
tion to  be  ashamed  of  Jesus  is  very  much 
diminished.  Still  it  is  not  wholly  re- 
moved. Much  of  the  homage  now  paid 
fo  Christianity  is  outward,  political, 
worldly,  and  paid  to  tls  corruptions  much 
more  than  to  its  pure  and  lofty  spirit  \ 
and  accordingly  its  conscientious  and 
intrepid  friends  must  not  think  it  a 
strange  thing  to  be  encountered  with 
occasional  coldness  or  reproach.  We 
niay  still  be  tempted  to  be  ashamed  of 


our  religion,  by  being  thrown  among 
sceptics  who  deny  and  deride  it.  We 
may  be  tempted  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
simple  and  rational  doctrines  of  Christ, 
by  being  brought  Into  connection  with 
narrow  zealots,  who  enforce  their  dark 
and  perhaps  degrading  peculiarities  as 
essentia!  to  salvation.  We  may  be 
templed  to  be  ashamed  of  his  pure, 
meek,  and  disinterested  precepts,  by 
being  thrown  among  the  licentious,  sell- 
seekmg,  and  vindictive.  Against  these 
perils  we  should  all  go  armed.  To  be 
loyal  to  truth  and  conscience  under 
such  trials  is  one  of  the  signal  proofs  of 
virtue.  No  man  deserves  the  name  of 
Christian  but  he  who  adheres  to  his 
principles  amidst  the  unbelieving,  the 
intolerant,  and  the  depraved. 

"  1  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,"  So  said  Paul,  So  would  I 
say.  Would  to  God  that  I  could  catch 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  language  of  the 
Apostle,  and  bearmy  testimony  to  Chris- 
tianity with  the  same  heroic  resolution  '. 
Do  any  ask,  why  1  join  in  this  attesta- 
tion to  the  gospel  ?  Some  of  my  reasons 
I  propose  now  to  set  before  you  ;  and, 
in  doing  so,  I  ask  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing, as  the  Apostle  has  done,  in  the  first 
pierson  ;  of  speaking  in  my  own  name, 
and  of  laying  open  my  own  mind  in  the 
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:t  lang^uage.  There  are  cases 
the  ends  of  public  discourse 
tst  answered  by  the  frank  ex- 
>f  individual  feeling ;  and  this 

address,  when  adopted  with 
rs .  ought  not  to  be  set  down  to 
int  of  egotism. 
;ed  to  state  the  reasons- why  I 
shamed  of  the  gospel  of  Chnst ; 
^n  with  one  so  important  that 
cupy  the  present  discourse. 
not  ashamed  of  the  g^ospel  of 
ecause  it  is  true.  This  is  my 
ion.  The  relidon  is  true^  and 
deration  but  this  could  induce 
fend  it.  I  adopt  it,  not  because 
ular,  for  false  and  ruinous  sys- 
^e  enjoyed  equal  reputation ;  nor 
it  is  thought  to  uphold  the  order 
y,  for  I  believe  that  nothing  but 
a  be  periiianently  useful.  It  is 
nd  I  say  this  not  lightly,  but 
iberate  examination.  I  am  not 
y  the  accents  of  the  nursery.  I 
iffirm  the  truth  of  Christianity 
I  was  so  taught  before  I  could 
or  because  I  was  brought  up  in 
inity  pledged  to  this  belief.  It 
mlikely  that  my  faith  and  zeal 
raced  oy  some  to  these  sources  ; 
ieving  such  imputations  to  be 
jss,  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  truth 
e  to  repel  them.  The  circum- 
f  having  been  bom  and  educated 
hristianity.  so  far  from  disposing 
mplicit  faith,  has  often  been  to 

occasion  of  serious  distrust  of 
^ion.  On  observing  how  com- 
5  for  men  of  all  countries  and 

whether  Christians,  Jews,  or 
2tans,  to  receive  the  religion  of 
thers,  I  have  again  and  again 
lyself  whether  I  too  was  not  a 
whether   I    too  was  not  blindly 

in  the   path  of  tradition,  and 

myself  as  passively  as  others  to 
ditary  faith.  1  distrust  and  fear 
rer  6i  numbers  and  of  general 

over  my  judgment;  and  few 
icite  me  more  to  repel  a  doctrine 
olerant  attempts  to  force  it  on 
irstanding.  Perhaps  my  Chris- 
ication    and    connections  have 

me  to  scepticism,  rather  than 
ay  mind  to  authority, 
r  still  be  said  that  the  pride  and 
;s  and  motives  of  interest  which 
3  my  profession  as  a  Christian 
throw  a  suspiciousness  over  my 


reasoning  and  judgment  on  the  present 
subject.  I  reply,  that  to  myself  1  seem 
as  free  from  biases  of  this  kind  as  the 
most  indifferent  person.  I  have  no 
priestly  prepossessions.  I  know  and 
acknowledge  the  corruptions  and  per- 
versions of  the  ministerial  office  m>m 
the  earliest  age  of  the  church.  I  repro- 
bate the  tyrumy  which  it  exercises  so 
often  over  the  human  mind.  I  recognize 
no  peculiar  sancdty  in  those  who  sus- 
tain it.  I  think,  then,  that  I  come  to  the 
examination  of  Christianity  with  as  few 
blindinjg  partialities  as  any  man.  I  in- 
deed cuim  no  exemption  nrom  error ;  I 
ask  no  implicit  faith  in  my  conclusions  : 
I  care  not  how  jealously  and  thoroughly 
my  arguments  are  sifted.  I  only  asic 
that  I  may  not  be  prejudged  as  a  servile 
or  interested  partisan  of  Christianity. 
I  ask  that  I  may  be  heard  as  a  friend  of 
truth,  desirous  to  aid  my  fellow-creat- 
ures in  determining  a  question  of  great 
and  universal  concern.  I  appear  as  the 
advocate  of  Christianity,  solely  because 
it  approves  itself  to  my  calmest  reason 
as  a  revelation  from  God,  and  as  the 
purest,  brightest  light  which  He  has 
shed  on  the  human  mind.  I  disclaim 
all  other  motives.  No  policy,  no  vas- 
salage to  opinion,  no  dread  01  reproach 
even  from  the  good,  no  private  interest, 
no  desire  to  uphold  a  useful  superstition, 
nothing,  in  short,  but  a  deliberate  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  Christianity  in- 
duces me  to  appear  in  its  ranks.  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  it  did  1  not  be- 
lieve it  true. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  shall  ex- 
press my  convictions  strongly ;  I  shall 
speak  of  infidelity  as  a  gross  and  peril- 
ous error.  But  in  so  doing  I  beg  not  to 
be  understood  as  passing  sentence  on  the 
character  of  individual  unbelievers.  I 
shall  show  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
true,  is  from  God ;  but  I  do  not  therefore 
conclude  that  all  who  reject  it  are  the 
enemies  of  God,  and  are  to  be  loaded 
with  reproach.  I  would  uphold  the 
truth  without  ministering  to  unchari- 
tableness.  The  criminality,  the  damna- 
ble guilt  of  unbelief  in  all  imaeinable 
circumstances,  is  a  position  wnich  I 
think  untenable ;  ana  persuaded  as  I 
am  that  it  prejudices  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  creating  an  antipathy  between 
its  fnenos  and  opposers  which  injures 
both,  and  drives  tne  latter  into  more  d^> 
tentdntA  hostility  to  the  truth,  \  xY^tk  Vt 
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worthy  of  a  brief  consiJeration  in  this 
stage  of  the  discussion. 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  unbe- 
lief, considered  in  itself,  has  no  moral 
quality,  is  neither  a  virtue  nor  a  vice, 
but  must  receive  its  character,  whether 
good  or  bad,  from  the  dispositions  or 
motives  which  produce  or  pervade  it. 
Mere  acts  of  the  understanding  are 
neither  right  nor  wron^.  When  1  speak 
of  faith  as  a  holy  or  virtuous  principle, 
I  extend  the  term  beyond  its  primitive 
meaning,  and  include  in  it  not  merely 
the  assent  of  the  intellect,  but  the  dis- 


confirm  ;  and  I  attach  as  broad  a  signifi- 
cation to  unbelief,  when  1  pronounce  it 
acriine.  The  truth  is,  that  the  human 
mind,  though  divided  by  our  philosophy 
into  many  distinct  capacities,  seldom  or 
never  exerts  them  separately,  but  gen- 
erally blends  them  in  one  act.  Thus, 
in  forming  a  judgment,  it  exerts  the  will 
and  aSections,  or  the  moral  principles 
as  really  as  the  power  of 


able  .sign.  But  let  a  man  ado) 
religion  because  it  will  serve  his  i 
and  popularity  ;  let  him  shut  hi: 
against  objections  to  it.  lest  they 
shake  his  faith  in  a  gainful  systei 
him  tamper  with  his  intellect,  a 
base  and  selfish  endsexhaust  its  St 
in  defence  of  the  prevalent  faith, ; 
is  just  as  criminal  in  believing  as  a 
would  be  in  rejecting  Christianity 
the  same  bad  impulses.  Our  reli; 
■  adopted  and  pa.ssic 


defended   by   vast    multitudes, 
I,  love  of  popularity,  and  blind 


ground 


d   by   1 
of  the 


y  same  pride,  i 


thought.  Men's  passions  and 
mix  with,  and  are  expressed  in,  the 
decisions  of  the  intellect.  In  the  Script- 
ures, which  use  language  freely,  and 
not  with  philosophical  strictness,  faith 
and  unbelief  are  mental  acts  of  this 
complex  character,  or  joint  products  of 
the  understanding  and  heart :  and  on 
this  account  alone  they  are  objects  of 
approbation  or  reproof.  In  these  views, 
I  presume,  reflecting  Christians  of  every 
name  agree. 

According  to  these  views,  opinions 
cannot  be  laid  down  as  unerring  and 
immutable  signs  of  virtue  and  vice.  The 
very  same  opinion  may  be  virtuous  in 
one  man  and  vicious  in  another,  sup- 
posing it,  as  is  very  possible,  to  have 
originated  in  different  states  of  mind. 
For  example  if  through  etivy  and  malig- 
nity, I  should  rashly^  seize  on  the  slight- 
est proofs  of  guilt  in  my  neighbor,  my 
judgment  of  his  criminality  would  be 
morally  wrong.  Let  another  man  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion,  in  consequence 
of  impartial  inquiry  and  love  of  truth, 
and  his  decision  would  be  morally  right, 
Still  more,  according  to  these  views,  it 
is  possible  for  the  belief  of  Christianity 
to  be  as  criminal  as  unbelief.  Undoubt- 
edly the  reception  of  a  system  so  pure 
ia  spirit  and  tendency  as  the  gospel 
la  to  be  regarded  in  general  as  alavor- 


tion  to  hereditary  prejudices,  whi 
the  Jews  and  Heathens  lo  rejec 
the  primitive  age  :  and  the  faith 
first  is  as  wanting  in  virtue  as  w. 
infidelity  of  the  last. 

To  judge  of  the  character  of  fai 
unbelief,  we  must  examine  the 
and  the  circumstances  in  whicf 
exist.  At  the  first  preaching  i 
gospel,  to  believe  on  Clirist  was  a 
proof  of  an  upright  mind  :  lo 
among  his  followers  wa-s  to  forsaici 
honor,  and  worldly  success  ;  to  c 
him  was  an  act  of  signal  lovaltv  lo 
virtue,  and  God.  lo  believe 'in 
at  the  present  moment  has  no  sue 
nificance.  To  confess  him  argu 
moral  courage.  It  may  even  be 
servility  and  worldiiness  of  mind, 
remarks  apply  in  their  spirit  to  un 
At  different  periods,  and  in  dil 
conditions  of  society,  unbelief  m; 
press  very  different  states  of  mind, 
fore  we  pronounce  it  a  crime  and 
it  to  perdition,  we  ought  to  kno 
circumstances  under  which  it  has  s 
up,  and  to  inquire  with  candor  w) 
they  afford  no  palliation  or  de 
When  Jesus  Christ  was  on  earth, 
his  miracles  were  wrought  before 
eyes,  when  his  voice  sounded  in 
ears,  when  not  a  shade  of  doubt 
be  thrown  over  the  reality  of  his  ; 
natural  works,  and  not  a  human  c< 
tion  had  mingled  with  his  doctrine, 
was  the  strongest  presumption  a; 
the  uprightness  and  the  love  of 
of  those  who  rejected  him.  He 
too.  the  hearts  and  lives  of  ihosi 
surrounded  him,  and  saw  distinc 
their  envy,  ambition,  worldiiness,  f 
ality,  the  springs  of  Iheir  unbelief 
accordingly  he  pronounced  it  a  < 
Since  that  period,  what  changes 
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taken  place !     Jesus  Christ  has  left  the 
world.      His  miracles  are  events  of  a 
remote   age,  and   the  proofs  of  them, 
though  abundant,  are  to  many  perfectly 
unknown;    and,   what  is  incomparably 
more  important,  his  religion  has  under- 
gone corruption,  adulteration,  disastrous 
change,  and  its  likeness  to  its  Founder 
is  in  no  small  degree  effaced.    The  clear, 
consistent,  quickening  truth,  which  came 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  has  been  ex- 
changed for  a  hoarse  jargon  and  vain 
babblings.     The  stream,  so  pure  at  the 
fountain,  has  been  polluted  and  poisoned 
throiigh   its  whole    course.      Not  only 
has  Qiristianity  been  overwhelmed  by 
absurdities,  but   by  impious   doctrines, 
which  have  made  tne  Universal  Father, 
now  a  weak  and  vain  despot  to  be  pro- 
pitiated by  forms  and  flatteries,  and  now 
an  almighty  torturer,  foreordaining  mul- 
titudes of  his  creatures  to  guilt,  and  then 
glorifying  his  justice  by  their  everlasting 
woe      When  I  think  what  Christianity 
has  become  in  the  hands  of  p>oliticians 
and  priests,  how  it  has  been  shaped  into  a 
weapon  of  power,  how  it  has  crushed  the 
human  soul  for  ages,  how  it  has  struck 
the  intellect  with  palsy  and  haunted  the 
imagination  with  superstitious  phantoms, 
how  it  has  broken  whole  nations  to  the 
yoke,  and  frowned  on  every  free  thought ; 
when  I   think  how,  under  almost  every 
form  of  this  religion,  its  ministers  have 
taken  it  into  their  own  keeping,  have 
hewn  and  compressed  it  into  the  shape 
of  rigid  creeds,  and  have  then  pursued 
bv  menaces  of  everlasting  woe  whoever 
sfiould  question    the  divmity  of  these 
works  of  their  hands :  — when  I  consider, 
in  a  word,  how,  under  such  influences, 
Christianity  has  been  and  still  is  exhib- 
ited, in  forms   which   shock   alike   the 
reason,   conscience,   and  heart,    I   feel 
deeply,  painfully,  what  a  different  system 
it  is  from  that  which  Jesus  taught,  and 
I  dare  not  apply  to  unbelief  the  terms 
of  condemnation  which  belonged  to  the 
infidelity  of  the  primitive  age. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  go  further.     Per- 
haps I  oueht  to  say  that  to  reject  Chris- 
I      tianity  under  some  of  its  corruptions  is 
'      rather  a  virtue   than  a  crime.     At  the 
present  moment,   I  would  ask  whether 
Jt  is  a  vice  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Chris- 
I      tianity  as  it  is  manifested  in  Spain  and 
I     Poitiial.^      When   a  patriot  in  those 
I    flighted  countries,  who  knows  Chris- 
\fc  fcnity  only  as  a  bulwark  of  despotism, 


as  a  rearer  of  inquisitions,  as  a  stern 
jailer  immuring  wretched  women  in  the 
convent,  as  an  executioner  stained  and 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  friends  of 
freedom ;  I  say,  when  the  patriot,  who 
sees  in  our  religion  the  instrument  of 
these  crimes  and  woes,  believes  and 
affirms  that  it  is  not  from  God,  are  we 
authorized  to  charge  his  unbelief  on 
dishonesty  and  corruption  of  mind,  and 
to  brand  him  as  a  culprit  ?  May  it  not 
be  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  his 
heart  emboldens  him  to  protest  with  his 
lips  against  what  bears  the  name  ?  And 
it  he  thus  protest,  through  a  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  oppression  and  suner- 
mgs  of  his  race,  is  he  not  nearer  the 
kingdom  of  God  than  the  priest  and 
inquisitor  who  boastingly  and  exclu- 
sively assume  the  Chnstian  name  ? 
Jesus  Christ  has  told  us  that  **  this  is 
the  condemnation  "  of  the  unbelieving, 
*'that  they  love  darkhess  rather  than 
light :  "  and  who  does  not  see  that  this 
ground  of  condemnation  is  removed  just 
m  proportion  as  the  light  is  quenched, 
or  Christian  truth  is  buried  in  darkness 
and  debasing  error  t 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  a  man  in 
the  circumstances  now  supposed  would 
still  be  culpable  for  his  unbelief,  be- 
cause the  Scriptures  are  within  his 
reach,  and  these  are  sufficient  to  guide 
him  to  the  true  doctrines  of  Christ. 
But  in  the  countries  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  the  Scriptures  are  not  com- 
mon ;  and  if  they  were,  I  apprehend 
that  we  should  tasK  human  strength  too 
severely,  in  requiring  it,  under  every 
possible  disadvantage,  to  gain  the  trutn 
from  this  source  alone.  A  man,  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  thickest  dark- 
ness, and  amidst  the  grossest  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity,  accustomed  to  hear 
the  Scriptures  disparaged,  accustomed 
to  connect  false  ideas  with  their  princi- 
pal terms,  and  wanting  our  most  com- 
mon helps  of  criticism,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  detach  from  the  mass  of 
error  which  bears  the  name  of  the  gos- 
pel, the  simple  principles  of  the  primi- 
tive faith.  Let  us  not  exact  too  much 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  In  our  zeal 
for  Christianity  let  us  not  forget  its 
spirit  of  equity  and  mercy.  In  these 
remarks  I  have  taken  an  extreme  case. 
I  have  supposed  a  man  subjected  to  the 

Greatest  disadvantages  in  regard  to  \\v^ 
noyrXt^gt  of  Christianity.    But  oXi^Vai- 
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cles  less  serious  may  exculpate  the  un- 
believer. In  truth,  none  of  us  can  draw 
the  line  which  separates  between  inno- 
cence and  guilt  in  this  particular.  To 
measure  the  responsibility  of  a  man 
who  doubts  or  denies  Christianity,  we 
must  know  the  history  of  his  mind,  his 
capacity  of  judgment,  the  early  influ- 
ences and  prejudices  to  which  he  was 
eTposed,  the  forms  under  which  the 
religion  and  its  proofs  first  fixed  his 
thoughts,  and  the  opportunities  since  en- 
joyed of  eradicating  errors,  which  struck 
root  before  the  power  of  trying  them 


ludges. 
inj^he 


At  another  and  an  unerring  tribi 
must  give  account. 

1  cannot,  then,  joii 
cry  against  infidelity  as  the  sure  mark 
of  a  corrupt  mind.  That  unbelief  often 
has  its  origin  in  evil  dispositions  I  can- 
not doubt.  The  character  of  the  unbe- 
liever often  fonfes  us  to  acknowledge 
that  he  rejects  Christianity  to  escape 
its  rebukes  ;  that  its  purity  is  its  chief 
ofience  ;  that  he  seeks  infidelity  as  a 
refuge  from  fear  and  virtuous  restraint. 
But  to  impute  these  unholy  motives  to 
a  man  of  pure  life  is  10  judge  rashly, 
and  it  may  be  unrighteously.  1  cannot 
look  upon  unbelief  as  essentially  and 
unfailingly  a  crime.      But   I   do    look 


ie,  of  the  mightiest  power  over 
temptation,  of  the  most  quickening 
knowledge  of  God,  of  the  only  unfait- 
ing  light,  of  the  only  sure  hope.  The 
unbeliever  would  gain  unspeakably  by 
parting  with  every  possession  for  the 
truth  which  he  doubts  or  rejects.  And 
how  shall  we  win  him  to  the  faith  ? 
Not  by  reproach,  by  scorn,  by  tones  of 
superiority  :  but  bv  paying  due  respect 
to  his  undersiandm^,  his  virtues,  and 
his  right  of  private  ;udgment ;  by  set- 
ting before  him  Christianity  in  its  simple 
majesty,  its  reasonableness,  and  won- 
derful adaptation  to  the  wants  of  our 
spiritual  nature ;  by  exhibiting  its  proofs 


is  in  Christianity  a  power  to  purify, 
elevate,  and  console,  which  can  be 
found  in  no  human  teaching.  These 
are  the  true  instruments  of  conversion. 
The  ignorant  and  superstitious  may 
indeed  be  driven    into  a  religion    l^ 


menace  and  reproach.  But  the  reflect- 
ing unbeliever  cannot  but  distrust  a 
cause  which  admits  surh  weapons.  He 
must  be  reasoned  with  as  a  man,  an 
equal,  and  a  brother.  Perhaps  we  may 
silence  him  for  a  time  by  spreading 
through  the  community  a  fanatical  ex- 
citement and  a  persecuting  haired  of 
infidelity.  But  as  by  such  processes 
Christianity  would  be  made  to  take  a 
more  unlovely  and  irrational  form,  its 
secret  foes  would  be  multiplied;  its 
brightest  evidence  would  be  dimmed, 
its  foundation  sapped,  its  energy  im- 
paired ;  and  whenever  the  time  should 
arrive  for  throwing  off  the  mask  (and 
that  time  would  come),  we  should  learn 
that  in  the  verj-  ranks  of  its  nominal 
disciples  there  had  been  trained  a  host 
of  foes,  who  would  bum  to  prostrate 
the  intolerant  faith  which  had  so  long 
sealed  their  lips,  and  trampled  on  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  the  human  mind. 
According  to  these  views.  1  do  not 
condemn  the  unbeliever,  unless  he  bear 
witness  against  himself  by  an  immoral 
and  irreligious  life.  It  is  not  given  me 
to  search  his  heart.  But  this  power  is 
given  to  himself,  and.  as  a  friend,  1  call 
upon  him  to  exert  it ;  I  ask  him  to  look 
honestly  into  his  own  mind,  to  question 
his  past  hfe  and  to  pronounce  impartial 
sentence  on  the  causes  of  his  unbelief. 
Let  him  ask  himself  whether  he  has 
inquired  into  the  principles  and  proofs 
^1  the 

discover  and  fulfil  his  duties  to  God 
and  his  fellow -creatures  has  governed 
his  examination :  whether  he  has  sur- 
rendered himself  to  no  passions  or  pur- 
suits which  religion  and  conscience 
rebuke,  and  whith  bar  the  mind  and 
sear  the  heart  against  the  truth.  If, 
thus  self  questioned,  his  heart  acquit 
him,  let  no  man  condemn  him,  and  let 
him  heed  no  man's  condemnation.  But 
if  conscience  bear  witness  against  him. 
he  has  cause  to  suspect  and  dread  his 
unbelief.  He  has  reason  to  fear  thai 
it  is  the  fruit  of  a  depraved  mind,  and 
that  it  will  ripen  and  confirm  the  de- 
pravity from  wnich  it  sprung. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  will 
construe  what  they  will  call  my  lenity 
towards  unbelief  into  treachery  towards 
Christianity.  There  are  those  who  think 
that  unless  scepticism  be  ranked  among 
the  wotvt  crimes,  and  the  infidel  be 
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marked  out  for  abhorrence  and  dread, 
the  multitude  of  men  will  lose  their 
hold  on  the  gospel.  An  opinion  more 
discreditable  to  Christianity  cannot  ea- 
sily be  advanced  by  its  friends.  It 
virtually  admits  that  the  proofs  of  our 
religion,  unless  examined  under  the 
influence  of  terror,  cannot  work  con- 
viction ;  that  the  gospel  cannot  be  left, 
like  other  subjects,  to  the  calm  and 
unbiassed  judgment  of  mankind.  It 
discovers  a  distrust  of  Christianitv  with 
which  I  have  no  sympathy.  Ana  here 
I  would  remark  that  the  worst  abuses 
of  our  religion  have  sprung  from  this 
cowardly  want  of  confidence  in  its 
power.  Its  friends  have  feared  that  it 
could  not  stand  without  a  variety  of 
artificial  buttresses.  They  have  im- 
agined that  men  must  now  be  bribed 
into  faith  by  annexing  to  it  temporal 
privileges,  now  driven  mto  it  by  mena- 
ces and  inquisitions,  now  attracted  by 
goigeous  forms,  now  awed  by  mysteries 
and  superstitions  ;  in  a  word,  that  the 
multitude  must  be  imposed  upon,  or  the 
religion  will  fall.  I  have  no  such  dis- 
trust of  Christianity ;  1  believe  in  its 
invincible  powers.  It  is  founded  in  our 
nature.  It  meets  our  deepest  wants. 
Its  proofs  as  well  as  principles  are 
adapted  to  the  common  understandings 
of  men,  and  need  not  to  be  aided  by 
appeals  to  fear  or  any  other  passion, 
which  would  discourage  inquiry  or  dis- 
turb the  judgment.  T  fear  nothing  for 
Giristianity  if  left  to  speak  in  its  own 
tones,  to  approach  men  with  its  un- 
veiled, benignant  countenance.  I  do 
fear  much  from  the  weapons  of  policy 
and  intimidation  which  are  framed  to 
uphold  the  imagined  weakness  of  Chris- 
tian truth. 

I  now  come  to  the  ^eat  object  of  this 
discourse,  —  an  exhibition  of  the  proofs 
of  Christianity ;  and  1  begin  with  a  topic 
which  is  neeaed  to  prepare  some,  if  not 
many,  to  estimate  these  proofs  fairly, 
and  according  to  their  true  weight.  I 
begin  with  the  position,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  general  idea  of  revelation 
at  which  reason  ought  to  take  offence, 
nothing  inconsistent  with  any  established 
truth,  or  with  our  best  views  of  God  and 
nature.  This  topic  meets  a  prejudice 
not  very  rare.  I  repeat  it,  then,  revela- 
^  is  nothing  incredij^le,  nothing  which 
cvries  contradiction  on  its  face,  nothing 
^  war  with  any  great  principles  ol  rea- 


son or  experience.     On  hearir 
teaching  us  by  some  other  n 
the  fixed  order  of  nature,  we 
to  be  surprised,  nor  ought  the 
to  awaken  resistance  in  our  ir 

Revelation  is  not  at  war  w 
From  the  necessity  of  the 
earliest  instruction  must  hav 
human  beings  from  this  sourc 
race  had  a  beginning  (and  n< 
the  insanity  of  atheism  can  d 
then  its  first  members,  creat< 
were  without  human  parentage 
ing  no  resource  in  the  exp 
fellow-creatures  who  had  prec< 
required  an  immediate  teac 
their  Creator  ;  they  would  ha\ 
without  it.  Revelation  was 
commencement  of  human  hi 
foundation  of  all  later  know 
improvement.  It  was  an  ess 
of  the  course  of  Providence, 
not  then  be  regarded  as  a  > 
God's  general  system. 

Revelation  is  not  at  war  w 
Nature  prompts  us  to  expect : 
relation  which  God  bears  to 
race.  The  relation  of  Crea 
most  intimate  which  can  subs 
leads  us  to  anticipate  a  free 
tionate  intercourse  with  the 
That  the  Universal  Father 
bound  by  a  parental  interest 
spring,  tnat  He  should  watch 
assist  the  progress  of  beings 
has  enriched  with  the  divin 
reason  and  conscience,  is  so 
doctrine,  so  accordant  with  h 
ter,  that  various  sects,  both  phi 
and  religious,  both  anterior  i 
quent  to  Christianity,  have  b( 
only  in  general  revelation,  bu 
reveals  himself  to  every  hu 
When  I  think  of  the  vast  ca 
the  human  mind,  of  God's  n 
it  and  unbounded  love  towan 
disposed  to  wonder,  not  that  i 
have  been  made,  but  that  the 
been  more  variously  vouchsa 
wants  of  mankind. 

Revelation  has  a  striking 
with  the  chief  method  which 
instituted  for  carrying  forwai 
uals  and  the  race,  and  is 
harmony  with  his  ordinary  < 
Whence  is  it  that  we  all  acquir 
knowledge  ?  Not  from  the  ou 
verse,  —  not  from  the  fixec 
material  nature,  —  but  irom 
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beings  more  advanced  than  ( 

The  teachings  of  the  wise  and  good  a 

"■T  chief  aids.     Were  c"  -"""-■■'" 


with  superior  minds  broken  off  had  we 
no  teacher  but  nature,  with  its  fixed  laws, 
its  unvarying  revolutions  of  nighl  and 
day  and  seasons  we  should  remain  for 
ever  in  the  ignorance  of  childhood.  Nat- 
ure is  a  volume  which  we  can  read  only 
by  the  help  of  an  intelligent  interpreter. 
The  great  law  under  which  man  is  placed 
is  that  he  shall  receive  illumination  and 
impulse  from  beings  more  improved  than 
himself.  Now  revelation  is  only  an  ex- 
tension of  this  universal  method  of  car- 
rying forward  mankind.  In  this  case, 
God  takes  on  himself  the  office  to  which 
al!  rational  beings  are  called.  He  be- 
comes an  immediate  teacher  to  a  few, 
communicating  to  them  a  higher  order 
of  truths  than  had  before  been  attained, 
which  they  in  turn  are  to  teach  to  their 
race.  Here  is  no  new  power  or  element 
introduced  into  the  system,  but  simply 
an  enlargement  of  that  agency  on  which 
the  progress  of  man  chiefly  depends. 

Let  me  next  ask  you  to  consider  why 
or  for  what  end  God  has  ordained,  as 
the  chief  means  of  human  improvement, 
the  communication  of  light  from  superior 
to  inferior  minds ;  and  if  it  shall  then  ap- 
pear that  revelation  is  strikingly  adapted 
to  promote  a  similar  though  more  im- 
portant end,  you  will  have  another  mark 
of  agreement  between  revelation  and  his 
ordinary  providence.  Why  is  it  that 
God  has  made  men's  progress  dependent 
on  instruction  from  their  fellow- Mings  ? 
Why  are  the  more  advanced  commis- 
sioned to  teach  the  less  informed  ?  A 
great  purpose,  1  believe  the  chief  pur- 
pose, is  to  estabhsh  interesting  relations 
among  men,  to  bind  them  to  one  another 
by  generous  sentiments,  to  promote  af- 
fectionate intercourse,  to  call  forth  a 
purer  love  than  could  spring  from  a  com- 
munication of  mere  outward  gifts.  Now 
it  is  rational  to  believe  that  the  Creator 
designs  to  bind  his  creatures  to  himself 
as  truly  as  to  one  another,  and  to  awaken 
towards  himself  even  stronger  gratitude, 
confidence,  and  love  ;  for  these  senti- 
ments towards  God  are  more  happy  and 
ennobling  than  towards  any  other  being ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  revelation,  or  immedi- 
ate divine  teaching,  serves  as  effectually 
to  establish  these  ties  between  God  and 
man  as  human  teaching  to  attach  men 
to  one  another.     We  see,  then,  in  revela- 


tion an  end  corresponding  to  what  the 
Supreme  Ueint  adopts  in  his  common 
providence.  That  the  end  here  affirmed 
is  worthy  of  his  interposition,  who  can 
doubt .'  His  benevolence  can  propose 
no  higher  purpose  than  that  of  raising 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  creatures  to 
himself.  His  parental  character  is  a 
pledge  that  he  must  intend  this  ineEfable 
happiness  for  his  rational  ofispring ;  and 
revelation  is  suited  to  this  end,  not  only 
by  unfolding  new  doctrines  in  relation 
to  God.  but  by  the  touching  proof  which 
it  carries  in  itself  of  the  special  interest 
which  He  takes  in  his  human  family. 
There  is  plainly  an  expression  of  deeper 
concern,  a  more  affectionate  character, 
in  this  mode  of  instruction,  than  in 
teaching  us  by  the  fixed  order  of  nature. 
Revelation  is  God  speaking  to  us  in  our 
own  language,  in  the  accents  which  hu- 
man friendship  employs.  It  shows  a 
love,  breaking  through  the  reserve  and 
distance,  which  we  all  feel  to  belong  to 
the  method  of  teaching  us  by  hie  works 
alone.  It  fastens  our  minds  on  him. 
We  can  look  on  nature  and  not  think  of 
the  Peing  whose  giorj-  it  declares  ;  but 
Cod  is  indissolubly  connected  with,  and 
indeed  is  a  part  of,  the  idea  of  revelation. 
How  much  nearer  does  this  direct  inter- 
course bring  him  to  the  mass  of  man- 
kind !  On  this  account  revelation  would 
seem  to  me  important,  were  it  simply  to 
repeat  the  teachings  of  nature.  This 
reiteration  of  great  truths  in  a  less 
formal  style  in  kinder,  more  familiar 
tones,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  awaken  the 
soul  to  the  presence  and  benignity  of  its 
heavenly  Parent,  1  see,  then,  in  revela- 
tion a  purpose  corresponding  with  that 
for  which  human  teaching  was  instituted. 
Both  are  designed  to  brm^  together  the 
teacher  and   the   taught   in  pure  affec- 

Lel  me  next  ask  you  to  consider  what 
is  the  kind  of  instruction  which  the 
higher  minds  among  men  are  chiefly 
called  to  impart  to  the  inferior.  You 
will  here  see  another  agreement  be- 
tween revelation  and  that  ordinary 
human  teaching  which  is  the  great  in- 
strument of  improving  the  race.  What 
kind  of  instruction  Is  it  which  parents, 
which  the  aged  and  experienced,  are 
most  anxious  to  give  to  the  young,  and 
on  which  the  safety  of  this  class  mainly 
depends.'  It  is  instruction  in  relation 
to  the  future,  to  their  adult  years,  such 
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as  is  suited  to  prepare  them  for  the  life 
that  is  opening  before  them.  It  is 
God*s  will,  when  He  gives  us  birth,  that 
we  should  be  forewarned  of  the  future 
stages  of  our  being,  of  approaching 
manhood  or  womanhood  of  the  scenes, 
duties,  labors,  through  which  we  are  to 
pass :  and  for  this  end  He  connects  us 
with  beings  who  have  traversed  the 
paths  on  which  we  are  entering,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  train  us  for  a  more 
advanced  age.  Instruction  in  regard  to 
futurity  is  the  great  means  of  improve- 
ment Now  the  Christian  revelation  has 
for  its  aim  to  teach  us  on  this  very  sub- 
ject,— to  disclose  the  life  which  is  be- 
fore us.  and  to  fit  us  for  it.  A  future 
state  is  its  constant  burden.  That  God 
should  give  us  light  in  regard  to  that 
state,  if  He  designs  us  for  it.  is  what  we 
should  expect  from  his  solicitude  to 
teach  us  in  regard  to  what  is  future  in 
oar  earthly  existence.  Nature  thirsts 
for,  and  analogy  almost  promises,  some 
illumination  on  the  subject  of  human 
destiny.  This  topic  I  shall  insist  on 
more  largely  hereafter.  I  wish  now 
simply  to  snow  you  the  agreement  of 
revelation,  in  this  particular,  with  the 
ordinary  providence  of  God. 

I  proceed  to  another  order  of  reflec- 
tions, which  to  my  own  mind  is  particu- 
lirly  suited  to  meet  the  vague  idea  that 
revelation   is  at  war  with  nature.     To 
judge  of  nature,  we  should  look  at  its 
nighest  rank  of  beings.     We  should  in- 
quire of  the  human  soul   which  we  all 
feel  to  be  a  higher  existence  than  mat- 
ter.    Now  I  maintain  that  there  are  in 
the  human  soul  wants  deep  wants,  which 
are  not  met  by  the  influences  and  teach- 
ing which  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
affords.     I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  topic 
to  provoke  distrust,  if  not  derision,  in 
the   low-minded    and    sensual ;    but    I 
speak    what    I    do   know ;   and   nothing 
moves  me  so  little  as  the  scoffs  of  men 
who  despise  their  own  nature.     One  of 
the  most  striking  views  of  human  nature 
is  the  disproportion   between  what   it 
conceives  and   thirsts  for,  and  what  it 
finds  or  can  secure  in  the  range  of  the 
present  state.     It  is  prone  to  stretch  be- 
yond its  present  bounds.     Ideas  of  ex- 
cellence and  happiness  spring  up  which 
it  cannot  realize  now.     It  carries  within 
itself  a  standard,  of  which  it  daily  and 
hourly  ^Is  short.     This  self-contradic- 
tion is  the  source  of  many  shTLrp  pains. 


There  is,  in  most  men,  a  dim  conscious- 
ness, at  least,  of  being  made  for  some- 
thing higher  than  they  have  gained, 
a  feeling  of  internal  discord  a  want  of 
some  stable  good,  a  disappointment  in 
merely  outward  acquisitions :  and  in 
proportion  as  these  convictions  and 
wants  become  distinct,  they  break  out 
in  desires  of  illumination  and  aids  from 
(lOd  not  found  in  nature.  I  am  aware 
that  the  wants  of  which  I  have  spoken 
are  but  faintly  developed  in  the  major- 
ity of  men.  Accustomed  to  give  their 
thoughts  and  strength  to  the  outward 
world,  multitudes  do  not  penetrate  and 
cannot  interpret  their  own  souls.  They 
impute  to  outward  causes  the  miseries 
which  spring  from  an  internal  fountain. 
They  do  not  detain,  and  are  scarcely  con- 
scious of,  the  better  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings which  sometimes  dart  through  their 
mmds.  Still  there  are  few  who  are  not 
sometimes  dissatisfied  with  themselves, 
who  do  not  feel  the  wrong  which  they 
have  done  to  themselves,  and  who  do 
not  desire  a  purer  and  nobler  state  of 
mind.  The  suddenness  with  which  the 
multitude  are  thrilled  by  the  voice  of 
fervent  eloquence,  when  it  speaks  to 
them  of  the  spiritual  world  in  tones  of 
reality,  shows  the  deep  wants  of  human 
nature  even  amidst  ignorance  and  deg- 
radation. But  all  men  do  not  give  them- 
selves wholly  to  outward  things.  There 
are  those,  and  not  a  few.  who  are  more 
true  to  their  nature,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  rejjarded  as  its  more  faithful  rep- 
resentatives ;  and  in  such  the  wants  of 
which  I  have  spoken  are  unfolded  with 
energy.  There  are  those  who  feel  pain- 
fully the  weight  of  their  present  imper- 
fection ;  who  are  fired  by  rare  examples 
of  magnanimity  and  devotion :  who  de- 
sire nothing  so  intensely  as  power  over 
temptation,  as  elevation  above  selfish 
passions,  as  conformity  of  will  to  the  in- 
ward law  of  duty,  as  the  peace  of  con- 
scious rectitude  and  religious  trust :  who 
would  rejoice  to  lay  down  the  present 
life  for  that  spotless,  bripjht,  disinter- 
ested virtue  of  which  tliey  have  the 
type  or  germ  in  their  own  minds.  Such 
men  can  find  no  resource  but  in  God, 
and  are  prepared  to  welcome  a  revela- 
tion of  his  merciful  i)urposes  as  an  un- 
speakable gift.  I  say,  then,  that  the 
human  mind  has  wants  which  nature 
does  not  answer.  And  these  2Je  xvox. 
accidental   feelings.   unaccovLTvXA\A<i    c?t- 
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i)i-ico.s,  hut  are  deep,  enrhirini;.  antl 
ici)r(KlLicc(l  in  all  a^cs  under  one  or 
another  form.  They  breathe  through 
the  works  of  genius  ;  they  burn  in  the 
loftiest  souls.  Here  are  principles  im- 
planted by  God  in  the  highest  order  of 
nis  creatures  on  earth,  to  which  revela- 
tion is  adapted ;  and  I  say,  then,  that 
revelation  is  any  thing  but  hostility  to 
nature. 

I  will  offer  but  one  more  view  in  illus- 
tration of  this  topic.  I  ask  you  to  con- 
sider on  what  principle  of  human  nature 
the  Christian  revelation  is  intended  to 
bear  and  to  exert  influence,  and  then  to 
inquire  whether  the  peculiar  importance 
of  this  principle  be  not  a  foundation  for 
peculiar  interposition  in  its  behalf.  If 
so,  revelation  may  be  said  to  be  a  de- 
mand of  the  human  soul,  and  its  imag- 
ined incongruity  with  nature  will  disap- 
pear. For  what  principle  or  faculty  of 
the  mind,  then,  was  Christianity  in- 
tended? It  was  plainly  not  given  to 
enrich  the  intellect  by  teaching  philos- 
ophy, or  to  perfect  the  imagination  and 
taste  bv  furnishing  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful models  of  composition.  It  was  not 
meant  to  give  sagacity  in  public  life,  or 
skill  and  invention  in  common  affairs. 
It  was  undoubtedly  designed  to  develop 
all  these  faculties,  but  secondarily,  and 
through  its  influence  on  a  higher  prin- 
ciple. It  addresses  itself  primarily,  and 
is  especially  adapted,  to  the  moral  power 
in  man.  It  regards  and  is  designed  for 
man  as  a  moral  being,  endued  with  con- 
science or  the  principle  of  duty,  who  is 
capable  of  that  peculiar  form  of  excel- 
lence which  we  call  righteousness  or 
virtue,  and  exposed  to  that  peculiar  evil, 
guilt.  Now  the  question  offers  itself, 
Why  does  God  employ  such  extraordi- 
nary means  for  promoting  virtue  rather 
than  science,  for  aiding  conscience 
rather  than  intellect  and  our  other  pow- 
ers ?  Is  there  a  foundation  in  the  moral 
principle  for  peculiar  interpositions  in 
its  behalf?  I  affirm  that  there  is.  I 
affirm  that  a  broad  distinction  exists 
between  our  moral  nature  and  our  other 
capacities.  Conscience  is  the  supreme 
power  within  us.  Its  essence,  its  grand 
characteristic,  is  sovereignty.  It  speaks 
with  a  divine  authority.  Its  office  is  to 
command,  to  rebuke,  to  reward;  and 
happiness  and  honor  depend  on  the 
reverence  with  which  we  listen  to  it 
A/I  our  other  powers  become  useless, 


and  wor.se  than  useless,  unless  controlled 
1)\'  the  prineiple  of  duty.  X'irtiie  is  ll;e 
supreme  good,  the  supreme  beauty,  the 
divinest  of  God  s  gifts,  the  healthy  and 
harmonious  unfolding  of  the  soul,  and 
the  germ  of  immortality.  It  is  worth 
every  sacrifice,  and  has  power  to  trans- 
mute sacrifices  and  sufferings  into  crowns 
of  glory  and  rejoicing.  Sin,  vice,  is  an 
evil  of  its  own  kind,  and  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  any  other.  Who  does  not 
feel  at  once  the  broad  distinction  be- 
tween misfortune  and  crime,  between 
disease  of  body  and  turpitude  of  soul  ? 
Sin,  vice,  is  war  with  the  highest  power 
in  our  own  breasts,  and  in  the  universe. 
It  makes  a  being  odious  to  himself,  and 
arms  against  him  the  principle  of  recti- 
tude in  God  and  in  all  pure  beings  It 
poisons  or  dries  up  the  fountains  of 
enjoyment,  and  adds  unspeakable  weight 
to  the  necessary  pains  of  life.  It  is  not 
a  foreign  evil,  but  a  blight  and  curse 
in  the  very  centre  of  our  beings  Its 
natural  associates  are  fear,  shame,  and 
self-torture ;  and,  whilst  it  robs  the 
present  of  consolation,  it  leaves  the 
future  without  hope.  Now  I  say  that 
in  this  peculiar  ruin  wrought  by  moral 
evil,  and  in  this  peculiar  worth  of  moral 
goodness,  we  see  reasons  for  special 
interpositions  of  God  in  behalf  of  virtue, 
in  resistance  of  sin.  It  becomes  the 
Infinite  Father  to  manifest  peculiar 
interest  in  the  moral  condition  and  wants 
of  his  creatures.  Their  great  and  con- 
tinued corruption  is  an  occasion  for 
peculiar  methods  of  relief ;  and  a  reve- 
lation given  to  restore  them,  and  carry 
them  forward  to  perfection,  has  an  end 
which  justifies,  if  it  does  not  demand, 
this  signal  expression  of  parental  love. 

The  preceding  views  have  been  of- 
fered, not  as  sufficient  to  prove  that  a 
revelation  has  been  given,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  vague  notion 
that  it  is  at  war  with  nature,  and  of 
showing  its  consistency  with  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion. I  proceed  now  to  consider  the 
direct  and  positive  proofs  of  Christian- 
ity, beginning  with  some  remarks  on  the 
nature  and  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  on 
which  it  chiefly  relies. 

Christianity  sprung  up  about  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  Of  course  its  evi- 
dences are  to  be  sought  in  history.  We 
must  go  back  to  the  time  of  its  birth, 
and  understand  the  condition  in  which 
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;  have  all  the  light  necessary 
10  a  just  judgment.  We  niust  not  imag- 
ine mat  a  religion  which  bears  tlie  dale 
r>f  so  distant  an  a^e  must  therefore  be 
involved  in  obscunty.  We  know  enough 
of  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity  to 
place  the  question  of  its  truth  within 


The  past,  I  have  said,  may  be  known  ; 
nor  is  this  all ;  we  derive  from  it  our 
most  important  knowledge.  Former 
times  are  our  chief  instructors.  Our 
political  as  well  as  religious  institutions, 
our  laws,  customs,  modes  of  thinking, 
irta  of  life,  have  come  down  from  ear- 
lier ages,  and  most  of  them  are  unintet- 
iieible  without  a  light  borrowed  from 
history. 

Not  only  are  we  able  to  know  the 
dearest  of  past  ages,  or  those  which 
touch  on  our  own  tirnes  but  those  which 
are  remote.  No  educated  raan  doubts 
any  more  of  the  victories  of  Alexander 
Of  Cisar.  before  Christ  than  of  Napo- 
leon's conquests   in  our  own  day.     So 

^es  of  antiquity,  so  many  are  tlie  rec- 
ords which  triey  have  transmitted  that 
we  know  them  even  belter  than  nearer 
limes  ;  and  a  religion  which  grew  up 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  may  be 
more  intelligible  and  accompanied  wilh 
more  decisive  proofs  of  truth  or  false- 
hood, than  one  which  is  not  separated 
fioai  us  by  a  fourth  part  of  that  dura- 

From  the  nature  of  things,  we  may 
ind  must  know  much  of  the  past ;  for 
itie  present  has  grown  out  of  the  past, 
—is  its  legacy,  fruit,  representative,  and 
is  deeply  impressed  with  it.  Events  do 
nTl  expire  at  the  moment  of  (heir  ocdur- 
rence.  Nothing  takes  place  without 
learing  traces  behind  it ;  and  these  are 
in  many  cases  so  distinct  and  various  as 
'0  leave  not  a  doubt  of  their  cause.  We 
ail  nnderstand,  how,  in  the  material 
■wid.  events  testify  of  themselves  to 
tuiure  ages.  Should  we  visit  an  un- 
tnoBT,  region,  and  behold  masses  of 
ira  covered  with- soil  uf  different  de- 
PW»  of  thickness,  and  surrounding-  a  / 


blackened  crater,  we  should  have  as  firm 
a  persuasion  of  the  occurrence  of  re- 
mole  and  successive  volcanic  eruptions 
as  if  we  had  lived  througii  the  ages  in 
which  they  took  place.  The  cnaama 
of  the  earth  would  report  how  terribly 
it  had  been  shaken,  and  the  awful  might 
of  long -extinguished  tires  would  be 
written  in  desolations  which  ages  had 
failed  to  efface.  Now  conquest,  and 
civil  and  religions  revolutions,  leave 
equally  their  impressions  on  society, 
leave  institutions,  manners,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  monuments,  which  are  inexpli- 
cable without  them,  and'  which,  taken 
together,  admit  not  a  doubt  of  their 
occurrence.  The  past  stretches  into 
the  future,  the  present  is  crowded  wilh 
it,  and  can  be  interpreted  only  by  the 
light  of  history. 

But  besides  these  effects  and  remains 
of  earlier  times,  we  have  other  and  more 
distinct  memorials  of  the  past,  which, 
when  joined  with  the  former,  place  it 
clearly  within  our  knowledge.  I  refer 
to  books,  A  book  is  more  than  a  monu- 
ment of  a  preceding  age.  It  is  a  voice 
coming  to  us  over  the  interval  of  cen- 
turies. Language,  when  written,  as 
truly  conveys  to  us  another's  mind  as 
when  spoken.  It  is  a  species  of  per- 
sonal intercourse.  By  it  the  wise  of 
former  limes  give  us  their  minds  as 
really  as  if  by  some  miracle  they  were 
to  rise  from  the  dead  and  communicate 
with  us  by  speech. 

From  these  remarks  we  learn  that 
Christianity  is  not  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  investigations  by  ihe  re- 
moteness of  ils  origin ;  and  they  are 
particularly  applicable  to  the  age  in 
which  the  gospel  was  first  given  to 
the  world.  Our  religion  did  not  spring 
up  before  the  date  of  authentic  history. 
Its  birth  is  not  hidden  in  the  obscurity 
of  early  and  fabulous  times.  We  have 
abundant  means  of  access  to  its  earliest 
stages ;  and,  what  is  very  important, 
the  deep  and  peculiar  interest  which 
Christianity  has  awakened  has  fixed  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  most  learned 
and  sa^cious  men  on  the  period  of 
its  original  publication,  so  that  no  age 
of  antiquity  is  so  thoroughly  understood. 
Christianity  sprung  up  at  a  time  when 
the  literature  and  philosophy  of  Greece 
was  spread  far  and  wide,  anA  had  given 
a  great  impul.ie  to  the  human  n^ind',  3>nti, 
when  Rome,  by  unexampled  conc(je%\&. 
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had  heronic  a  cciitrt^  and  'hoiid  of  union 
to  the  civili/cd  world  and  to  nianv  halt- 
civilized  regions,  and  had  estabhshed  a 
degree  of  communication  between  distant 
countries  before  unknown.  We  are  not, 
then,  left  to  grope  our  way  by  an  un- 
steady light  Our  means  of  information 
are  various  and  great.  We  have  incon- 
testable facts  in  relation  to  the  origin  of 
our  religion,  from  which  its  truth  may  be 
easily  deduced.  A  few  of  these  facts, 
whicti  form  the  first  steps  of  our  reason- 
ing on  this  subject,  I  will  now  lay  before 
you. 

1.  First,  then,  we  know  with  certainty 
the  time  when  Christianity  was  foundea. 
As  to  this  fact,  there  is  and  can  be  no 
doubt  Heathen  and  Christian  histo- 
rians speak  on  this  point  with  one  voice. 
Christianity  was  first  preached  in  the  age 
of  Tiberius.  Not  a  trace  of  it  exists 
before  that  period,  and  afterwards  the 
marks  and  proofs  of  its  existence  are 
so  obvious  and  acknowledged  as  to  need 
no  mention.  Here  is  one  important  fact 
placed  beyond  doubt. 

2.  In  me  next  place,  we  know  the 
pltue  where  Christianity  sprung  up.  No 
one  can  dispute  the  country  of  its  birth. 
Its  Jewish  origin  is  not  only  testified  by 
all  history,  but  is  stamped  on  its  front 
and  woven  into  its  frame.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  conveyed  carries  us 
at  once  to  Judea.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  Jewish  prophecy.  None  but  Jews 
could  have  written  the  New  Testament. 
So  natural,  undesigned,  and  perpetual 
are  the  references  and  allusions  of  the 
writers  to  the  opinions  and  manners 
of  that  people,  so  accustomed  are  they 
to  borrow  from  the  same  source  the 
metaphors,  similitudes,  t3rpes.  by  which 
they  illustrate  their  doctrines,  that  Chris- 
tianity, as  to  its  outward  form,  may  be 
said  to  be  steeped  in  Judaism.  We  have, 
then,  another  established  fact  We  know 
where  it  was  born. 

3.  Again,  we  know  the  individual  by 
whom  Christianity  was  founded.  We 
know  its  Author,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  this  fact  cannot  but  be 
known.  The  founder  of  a  reli^on  is 
naturally  and  necessarily  the  object  of 
general  inquiry.  Wherever  the  new 
raith  is  carried,  the  first  and  most  eager 
questions  are,  "  From  whom  does  it 
come?  On  whose  authority  does  it 
rest  ?  "     Curiosity  is  never  more  intense 

than  in  regard  to  the  individual  who 


claims  a  flivinc  conimission  and  .scn(!> 
forth  a  new  religion.  lie  is  the  las: 
man  to  be  overlooked  or  mistaken.  In 
the  case  of  Christianity  especially,  its 
Founder  may  be  said  to  have  been 
forced  on  men's  notice,  for  his  history 
forms  an  essential  part  of  his  religion. 
Christianity  is  not  an  abstract  doctrine, 
which  keeps  its  Author  out  of  sight.  He 
is  its  very  soul.  It  rests  on  him,  and 
finds  its  best  illustration  in  his  life. 
These  reflections,  however,  may  be 
spared.  The  simple  consideration  that 
Christianity  must  have  had  an  author, 
and  that  it  has  been  always  ascribed  to 
Jesus,  and  to  no  one  else,  places  the 
great  fact  which  I  would  establish  be- 
yond doubt. 

4.  I  next  observe,  that  we  not  only 
know  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  but 
the  ministers  by  whom  he  published  and 
spread  it  through  the  world.  A  new 
religion  must  have  propa^tors,  first 
teachers,  and  with  these  it  must  be- 
come intimately  associated.  A  com- 
munity can  no  more  be  ignorant  as  to 
the  teachers  who  converted  it  to  a  new 
faith,  than  as  to  the  conqueror  who  sub- 
jected it  to  a  new  government;  and 
where  the  art  of  writing  is  known  and 
used  for  recording  events,  the  latter 
fact  will  not  more  certainly  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  than  the  former. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  all  ages  that 
the  men  called  Apostles  were  the  first 
propagators  of  Christianity,  nor  have 
any  others  been  named  as  sustaining 
this  office ;  and  it  is  impossible  that, 
on  such  a  point,  such  testimony  should 
be  false. 

5.  Again,  we  know  not  only  when, 
and  where,  and  by  whom  Christianity 
was  introduced  ;  we  know,  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources,  what  in  the  main  this 
religion  was,  as  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  its  Founder.  To  assure  ourselves  on 
this  point,  we  need  not  recur  to  any 
sacred  books.  From  the  age  following 
that  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  down 
to  the  present  day,  we  have  a  series, 
and  an  almost  numberless  host,  oi 
writers  on  the  subject  of  Christianity; 
and  whilst  we  discover  in  them  a  great 
diversity  of  opinions  and  opposite  inter- 
pretations of  some  of  Christ's  teachings 
yet  on  the  whole  they  so  far  agree  ir 
the  ^eat  facts  pf  his  history,  and  ir 
certain  great  principles  of  his  religion 
that  we  cannot  mistake  as  to  the  genera 
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character  of  the  system  which  he  taught. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  the 
opinion  that  the  original  svstem  which 
Jesus  taught  was  lost,  ana  a  new  one 
substituted  and  fastened  on  the  world 
in  his  name.     The  many  and  great  cor- 
roptions   of    Christianity  did    not    and 
could  not   hide   its    principal  features. 
'  The  greatest  corruptions  took  place  in 
the  century  which  followed  the  death  of 
the  Apostles,   when  certain  wild    and 
visionary  sects  endeavored  to  establish 
a  union  between  the  new  religion  and 
the  false  philosophy  to  which  they  had 
been  wedded    in    their  heathen  state. 
Vou  may  judge  of  their  character  and 
claims,  when  I  tell  you  that  they  gen- 
erally agreed  in  believing  that  the  God 
who  made  the  world,  and  who  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  Jews,  was  not  the  su- 
preme Goa,  but  an  inferior  and  imperfect 
deity,  and  that  matter  had  existed  from 
eternity,  and   was   essentially  and  un- 
changeably evil.     Yet  these  sects  en- 
deavored to  sustain  themselves  on  the 
writings  which  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians received  and  honored  as  the  worics 
of  the  Apostles ;  and,  amidst  their  de- 
lusions, they  recognized  and  taught  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  his  resurrection  and 
the  most  important  principles  of  his  re- 
ligion ;  so    that    the  general   nature  of 
Christianity,  as  it  cama  from  its  Found- 
er, may  be  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt. 
Her«  another  great  point  is  fixed. 

6.  I  have  now  stated  to  you  several 
particulars  relating  to  Christianity  which 
admit  no  doubt ;  and  these  indisputa- 
ble facts  are  of  great  weight  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Christian  evidences. 
There  is  one  point  more,  of  impor- 
tance, which  cannot  be  settled  so  expe- 
ditiously as  these.  1  hope,  however, 
enough  may  be  said  to  place  it  beyond 
doubt,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of 
a  discourse  ;  and  I  invite  to  it  your 
serious  attention.  I  say,  then,  that  we 
not  only  know  in  general  what  Chris- 
tianity was  at  its  first  promulgation ; 
but  we  know  precisely  what  its  first  i 
propagators  Uught,  for  we  have  their 
writings.  We  have  their  religion  under 
their  own  hands.  We  have  particu- 
larly four  narratives  of  the  life,  works, 
™  words  of  their  Master,  which  put 
^  in  possession  of  his  most  private  as 
''ell  as  public  teaching.  It  is  true  that 
'^thout  xhose  writings  we  should  still 
^^e  strong  arguments  for  the  truth  ol 


Christianity ;  but  we  should  be  left  in 
doubt  as  to  some  of  its  important  prin- 
ciples ;  and  its  internal  evidence,  which 
corroborates,  and,  as  some  think,  ex- 
ceeds the  external,  would  be  very  much 
impaired.  The  possession  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  first  propagators  of  the  gos- 
pel must  plainly  render  us  great  aid  in 
judging  ot  its  claims.  These  writings, 
1  say,  we  have,  and  this  point  I  would 
now  establish. 

I  am  aware  that  the  question  to  which 
I  now  ask  your  attention  is  generally 
confined  to  professed  students.  But  it 
is  one  on  which  men  of  eood  sense  are 
competent  to  judge,  ancf  its  great  im- 
portance gives  it  a  claim  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  every  Christian. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  four 
Gospels  are  genuine,  —  that  is,  whether 
they  were  written  by  those  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed..  To  answer  it,  let 
us    consider    how    we    determine    the 

fenuineness  of  books  in  general.  I 
egin  witli  the  obvious  remark  that  to 
know  the  author  of  a  work,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  be  eye-wit- 
nesses of  its  composition.  Perhaps  of 
the  numberless  publications  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  we  have  not  seen  one  growing 
under  the  pen  of  the  writer.  By  far 
the  .greater  number  come  to  us  across 
the  ocean,  and  yet  we  are  as  confident 
in  regard  to  their  authors  as  if  we  had 
actually  seen  them  first  committed  to 
paper.  The  ascription  of  a  book  to  an 
individual,  during  his  life,  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  him,  and  who  have 
the  best  means  of  knowing  the  truth, 
removes  all  doubts  as  to  its  author.  A 
strong  and  wide-spread  conviction  of 
this  kind  must  have  a  cause,  and  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  the  work  by  the  reputed  writer. 
It  should  here  be  remembered  that 
there  is  a  strong  disposition  in  men  to 
ascertain  the  author  of  an  important 
and  interestine:  work.  We  have  had  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  this  in  our 
own  times.  The  author  of  "Waver- 
ley  "  saw  fit  to  wrap  himself  for  a  time 
in  mystery ;  and  what  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  No  subject  in  politics  or 
science  was  agitated  more  generally 
than  the  question  to  whom  the  work 
belonged.  It  was  not  only  made  a 
topic  in  almost  every  perioaical  publi- 
cation, but  one  book  was  expressly 
wnXX^vi  to  solve  the  prob\em.    TVit  \iv- 
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stance,  I  know,  waa  remarkable ;  but 
this  inquisitiveoess  in  regard  to  books 
is  a  principle  of  our  nature,  and  is  par- 
ticularly active  when  the  book  in  de- 
bate is  a  work  of  singular  authority. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  confidence 
which  we  feel  as  to  the  authors  of 
books  published  in  our  own  times. 
But  our  certainty  is  not  confined  to 
these.  Every  reading  man  is  as  sure 
that  Hume  and  Robertson  wrote  the 
histories  which  bear  their  names,  as 
that  Scott  has  in  our  own  time  sent  out 
the  "  Life  of  Bonaparte."  Those  emi- 
nent men  were  born  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  they  died  before 
the  birth  of  most  to  whom  I  speak  ; 
but  the  communication  between  their 
times  and  our  own  is  so  open  and  vari- 
ous, that  we  know  their  literary  labors 
as  well  as  those  of  the  present  day. 
Not  a  few  persons  now  living  have  had 
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poraries  of  these  historians  ;  and  through 
this  channel  in  particular  we  of  this 
generation  have  the  freest  access  to  the 
preceding,  and  know  its  convictions  in 
regard  to  the  authors  of  interesting 
books  as  fullv  as  if  we  had  lived  in  it 
ourselves.  That  the  next  ace  will  have 
the  same  communication  with  the  pres- 
ent as  the  present  has  with  the  past, 
and  that  these  convictions  of  our  pre- 
decessors will  be  transmitted  by  us  to 
our  immediate  successors,  you  will  eas- 
ily comprehend  ;  and  you  will  thus  learn 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  third  generation  on  such  a 

In  what  has  now  been  said,  we  see 
with  what  confidence  and  certainty  we 
determine  the  authors  of  writings  pub- 
lished in  our  own  aee  or  in  the  limes 
nearest  our  own.  Tnese  remarks  may 
be  easily  applied  to  the  productions  of 
antiquity.  When  the  question  arises, 
whether  an  ancient  book  was  written 
bythe  individual  whose  name  it  bears, 
we  must  inquire  into  the  opinion  of  his 
contemporaries,  or  of  those  who  suc- 
ceeded his  contemporaries  so  nearly  as 
to  have  intimate  communication  with 
them.  The  competency  of  these  to  a 
just  judgment  on  the  subject  we  have 
seen :  and  if  they  have  transmitted  their 
convictions  to  us  in  undisputed  writ- 
ings, it  ought  to  be  decisive.  On  this 
testimony,  we  ascribe  many  ancient 
books  to  their  authors  with  tne  firmest 


faith  ;  and,  in  truth,  we  receive  as  genu- 
ine many  works  of  antiquity  on  &  in- 
ferior proofs.  There  are  many  books 
of  which  no  notice  can  be  found  for 
several  ages  after  the  time  of  their  re- 
puted authors.  Still  the  fact  that,  as 
soon  as  they  are  named,  they  are  as- 
cribed undoubtingly,  and  by  general 
consent,  to  certain  authors,  is  esteemed  ■ 
a  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  them 
as  their  productions,  unless  some  oppo- 
site proof  can  be  adduced.  This  gen- 
eral reception  of  a  work  as  having  come 
from  a  particular  writer  is  an  effect 
which  requires  a  cause  ;  and  the  most 
natural  and  obvious  explanation  of  his 
being  named,  rather  than  any  other 
man,  is  that  he  actually  composed  it 
I  now  proceed  to  apply  these  princi- 
ples to  the  four  histories  of  Christ,  com- 
monly called  Gospels.  The  Question 
is.  What  testimony  respecting  tneir  au- 
thors has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
age  of  their  reputed  authors,  or  from 
times  so  near  it  and  so  connected  with 
it,  as  to  be  faithful  representatives  of 


f  the 

books  must  be  decided.  And  1  begin 
with  admitting  that  no  evidence  on  the 
subject  is  to  be  derived  from  contem- 
porary writers  No  author,  living  in 
the  age  of  the  first  propagators  of 
Christianity,  has  named  the  Gospels. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  undisputed  writ- 
ings of  their  immediate  converts  have 
been  preserved.  A  few  tracts,  bearing 
the  name  of  men  acquainted  with  the 
Apostles,  have  indeed  come  down  to  us  ; 
but  so  much  uncertainty  luuigs  over 
their  origin  that  1  am  unwilling  to 
ground  on  them  any  reasoning.  Nor 
ought  we  to  wonder  that  the  works  of 
private  Christians  of  the  primitive  age 
are  wanting  to  us  ;  for  that  was  an  age 
of  persecution,  when  men  were  called  to 
dit  rather  than  -write  for  tlieir  religion. 
1  suppose,  too,  that  during  the  limes  of 
the  Apostles,  little  importance  was  at- 
tached to  any  books  but  such  as  were 
published  or  authoriied  by  these  emi- 
nent men ;  and,  of  course,  what  was 
written  by  others  was  little  circulated, 
and  soon  passed  away. 

The  undisputed  writings  of  the  early 
Christians  begin  about  seventy  years 
after  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  At 
that  period  there  probably  remained 
none  of  the  first  converts  or  contempo- 
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raries  of  the  Apostles.    But  there  were 
living  not  a  few  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  last  survivors  of  that  honored 
generatioii.      WTien  the  Apostles  died, 
they  must  have  left  behind  a  multitude 
who  had  known  them  ;  and  of  these  not 
a  few  must  have  continued  many  years, 
and  must  have  had  intercourse  with  the 
new  generation  which  sprung  up  after 
the  apostolic  age.     Now  m  the  times  of 
this  generation,  the  series  of  Christian 
authors  begins.    Although,  then,  we  have 
no  productions  of  the  apostolic  age  to 
bear  witness  to  the  Gospels,  we  liave 
writings  from  the  ages  which  immedi- 
ately K>llowed  it.  and  which,  from  their 
connection  with  it,  ought,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  be  regarded  as  most  credible 
witnesses  on   such   a  subject.     What, 
then,  do  these  writings  teach  ?     1   an- 
swer, their  testimony  is  clear  and  full. 
We  learn  from  them  not  only  that  the 
Gospels  existed  in  those  times,  but  that 
they  were  widely  diffused,  that  they  were 
received  as  the  writings  of  the  men  whose 
names  they  bear,  and  that  they  were  re- 
garded witli  a  confidence  and  veneration 
yielded  to  no  other  books      They  are 
quoted  as  books  given  by  their  revered 
authors  to  the  Christian  communis',  to 
be  public  and  enduring  records  ot  the 
religion ;  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  read 
in  the  assemblies  which  were  held  for 
the  inculcation    and   extension  of  the 
faith.      I  ask  you  to  weigh  this  testi- 
mony.    It  comes  to  us  from  times  con- 
nected intimately   with   the    first    age. 
Had  the  Gospels  been  invented  and  first 
circulated  among  the  generation  which 
succeeded  the  Apostles,  could  that  gen- 
eration have  received  them  as  books 
known  and  honored  before  their  time, 
and  as  the  most  authoritative  and  preci- 
ous records  transmitted  to  them  from 
their  fathers  and  predecessors  ?     The 
cise  may  seem  too  plain  to  require  ex- 
planation :  but   as    many  are   unaccus- 
tomed to  inquiries  of  this  kind,   I  will 
o3er  an  example.     You  well  know  that 
Dearly  a  century  ago  a  great  religious 
excitement    was    spread    throujjh    this 
country  chiefly  by  the  ministry  of  White- 
field.     Suppose,   now,  that  four  books 
*e»'e  at  this    moment    to  come  forth, 
bearing  the  names  of  four  of  the  most 
distinguished    men    of   that   period,    of 
^Vhitcficld.  of  the  venerable  Edwards, 
^  of  two  others  intimately  associated 
"ith  them  in  their  religious  labors;  and 


suppose  these  books  not  only  to  furnish 
narratives  of  what  then  toolc  place,  but 
to  contain  principles  and  rules  urged 
with  all  possible  earnestness  and  au- 
thority on  the  disciples  or  admirers  of 
these  religious  leaders.  Do  you  think 
it  possible  that  their  followers  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  public,  could  be 
made  to  believe  that  these  books  had 
been  published  by  their  pretended  au- 
thors, had  been  given  as  standards  to 
a  relieious  community,  and  had  been 
handed  down  as  venerated  books,  when 
no  such  works  had  been  heard  of  be- 
fore ?  This  is  but  a  faint  illustration ; 
for  Whitefield  and  Edwards  are  names 
of  little  weight  or  authority,  compared 
with  what  the  Apostles  possessed  in  the 
primitive  church. 

We  have,  then,  strong  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  histories 
called  Gospels  were  received,  in  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  as  works  of  those 
whose  names  they  bear ;  and  were 
handed  down  as  theirs  with  veneration 
by  their  contemporaries.  Will  any  say 
tnat  all  this  may  be  true,  but  that,  during 
the  lives  of  the  Apostles,  books  forged  in 
their  names  may  have  obtained  general 
currency  ?  To  this  extravagant  suppo- 
sition it  would  be  sufficient  to  reply,  ac- 
cording to  my  previous  remarks,  that  the 
general  ascription  of  a  book  to  an  author 
during  his  life  is  the  p^ound  on  which 
the  genuineness  of  tlie  most  unques- 
tioned works  depends.  But  1  would 
add  that  this  evidence  is  singularly  con- 
clusive in  the  present  case.  The  orig- 
inal propagators  of  Christianity,  to  whom 
the  Gospels  were  ascribed,  were,  from 
their  office,  among  the  public  men  of 
their  age.  They  must  have  travelled 
extensively.  They  must  have  been  con- 
sulted by  inhabitants  of  various  coun- 
tries on  the  subject  of  the  new  religion. 
They  must  have  been  objects  of  deep 
interest  to  the  first  converts.  They 
lived  in  the  world's  eye.  Their  move- 
ments, visits,  actions,  words,  and  writ- 
ings must  have  awakened  attention. 
Books  from  their  hands  must  have  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation.  We  cannot 
conceive  a  harder  task  than  to  impose 
writings,  forced  in  their  name,  on  Chris- 
tians and  Christian  communities  thus 
intimately  connected  with  them,  and  so 
alive  to  their  efforts  for  the  general 
cause.  The  opportunities  ol  d^X<te\.\tv^ 
the  falsehood  were  abundanX;   a,T\d  Vo 
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imagine  falsehood  to  prosper  under  such 
circumstances  argues  a  strange  Igno- 
rance of  literary  nistory  and  of  human 

Let  me  add,  that  the  motives  of  the 
first  Christians  to  ascertain  distinctly 
whether  writings  ascribed  to  the  Apos- 
tles were  truly  theirs,  were  the  strongest 

which  can  be  conceived.  I  have  men- 
tioned, in  my  previous  remarks,  the 
solicitude  of  the  world  to  learn  the 
author  of  "Waverley."  The  motive 
was  mere  curiosity ;  and  yet  to  what 
earnest  inquiries  were  multitudes  im- 
pelled. Tlfe  name  of  the  author  was  of 
little  or  no  moment.  The  book  was  the 
same,  its  portraits  equally  vivid,  its  de- 
velopments of  the  human  heart  equally 
true  and  powerful,  whether  the  author 
were  known  or  not.  So  it  is  with  most 
works.  Books  of  science,  philosophy, 
morals,  and  polite  literature,  owe  their 
Importance  and  authority,  not  to  their 
wniers,  but  to  their  contents.  Now,  the 
four  Gospels  were  different  in  this  re- 
spect. They  were  not  the  same  to  the 
first  converts,  come  from  whom  they 
might.  If  written  by  Apostles  or  by 
their  associates,  they  had  an  authority 
and  sacredness  which  could  belo^  to 
them  on  no  other  condition.  They 
became  books  of  laws  to  the  Christian 
community,  became  binding  on  their 
consciences  and  lives.  To  suppose 
such  books  received  bUndly  and  with- 
out inquiry,  by  great  numbers  who  had 
ail  the  means  of  ascertaining  their  true 
origin,  is  to  suppose  the  first  converts 
insane  or  idiots,  —  a  charge  which  1  be- 
lieve their  worst  enemies  will  not  think  of 
urging  against  them,  and  which  the  vast 
supenority  of  their  religious  and  moral 


I  have  now  finished  what  is  called  the 
historical  or  external  evidence  of  the 
^nuinencss  of  the  four  Gospels,  —  that 
IS,  the  evidence  drawn  from  their  being 
received  and  revered  as  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles  in  the  first  and  succeeding 
ages  of  Christianity.  But  before  leav- 
ing this  head,  1  would  notice  a  difficulty 
which  may  press  on  some  minds.  I 
suppose  that  many  of  you  have  heard 
that  very  early,  probably  about  the  bt 


ginning  of  the  second  century,  writings 

lies:  an 
Gospels  may  not  belong  to  this  descrip- 


mav  ask  why  the  f 
it  belong  to  this  desc 


tion.  The  answer  is,  that  the  Gospels, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  received  aod  hon- 
ored by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  in 
the  first  and  succeeding  ages  of  Christi- 
anity, as  writings  of  Apostles  or  their  as- 
sociates. The  forgeries  are  known  to  be 
forgeries,  because  they  were  not  so  re- 
ceived, because  they  were  held  in  no  ven- 
eration, but  were  rejected  as  fictitious 
by  the  Christian  community.  Here  is  a 
broad  line  of  distinction.  It  must  not 
surprise  us  that,  in  the  great  e. 

produced  by  the  first  publit 

triumphs  of  Christianity,  a  variety  of 
extravagant  notions  should  spring  up, 
and  that  attempts  should  be  made  to 
blend  the  new  religion  with  established 
systems ;  and  as  the  names  of  the  first 
propagators  of  the  gospel  were  held  in 
peculiar  reverence,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  leaders  of  sects  should  strive 
to  attach  an  apostolic  sanction  to  their 


ing  of  these  eminent  men.  Whether 
these  writings  were  sent  forth  as  com- 
positions of  the  Apostles,  or  only  as 
records  of  their  teaching,  made  by  their  ' 
hearers,  is  a  question  open  to  debate ; 
but  as  to  their  origin  there  can  be  little 
doubt  We  can  account  for  their  exist- 
ence, and  for  the  degree  of  favor  which 
they  obtained.  They  were  generally 
written  to  give  authority  to  the  dreams 
or  speculations  of  some  extravagant 
sects,  to  which  they  were  very  much 
confined,  and  with  which  most  of  them 
passed  away.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
reason  for  confounding  with  these  our 
Gospels,  which  were  spread  from  the 
beginning  through  the  Christian  world, 
and  were  nonored  and  transmitted  as  the 
works  of  the  venerated  men  by  whose 
names  they  were  called. 

Having  now  given  the  historical  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gospels,  that  is,  in  favor  of  their  being 
written  by  their  reputed  authors,  I  now 
add  tliat  there  are  several  presumptive 
and  internal  proofs  of  the  same  truth, 
which,  taken  alone,  have  great  weight, 
and,  when  connected  with  the  preceding, 
form  an  amount  of  evidence  not  easi^ 
withstood.  I  have  time  to  glance  at 
only  a  few  of  these. 

It  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
claims  of  an  author,  that  the  book  as- 
cribed to  him  has  never  been  assigned   i 
to  any  otiier  individual.     Now  I  am  not 
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aware  that  unbelief  has  in  any  age  named 
any  individuals  to  whom  the  Gospels 
maybe  traced  rather  than  to  those  whose 
names  they  bear.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  choose  between  different  writers. 
In  common  cases,  this  absence  of  rival 
daims  is  considered  as  decisive  in  favor 
of  the  reputed  author,  unless  the  books 
themselves  give  ground  to  suspect  an- 
other hand.  Why  shall  not  this  prin- 
ciple be  applied  to  the  Gospels  as  well 
as  to  all  other  works  ? 

Another  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
belief  that  these  histories  were  written 
by  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity, 
arises  from  the  consideration  that  such 
books  were  to  be  expected  from  them. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  Apos- 
tleSf  whose  zeal  carried  abroad  their 
system  through  so  many  nations,  and 
who  lived  in  an  age  of  reading  and 
writing,  should  leave  their  doctrines  to 
tradition .  should  neglect  the  ordinary  pre- 
caution of  embodying  them  in  the  only 
permanent  form,  the  onlv  one  in  which 
they  could  be  accurately  transmitted, 
and  by  which  all  other  systems  were 
preserved.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
tiiat  they  wrote  what  they  taught ;  and 
if  so,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  their 
writings  should  be  lost.  Their  accounts 
must  have  been  received  and  treasured 
up  just  as  we  know  the  Gospels  were 
cherished ;  and  hence  arises  a  strong 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  genuineness 
of  these  books. 

Again,  these  books  carry  one  strong 
mark  of  having  been  written  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostles.  They  contain  no  trace 
of  later  times,  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  authors  belonged  to  another  age. 
Now.  to  those  of  you  who  are  acquainted 
with  such  subjects,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  observe  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  writer 
to  avoid  betraying  the  period  in  which 
he  lives ;  and  tne  cause  is  very  obvious. 
Every  age  has  its  peculiarities,  —  has 
manners,  events,  feelings,  words  phrases 
of  its  own ;  and  a  man  brought  up  among 
these  falls  so  naturally  under  their  influ- 
ence, and  incorporates  them  so  fully  with 
his  own  mind,  that  they  break  out  and 
manifest  themselves,  almost  necessarily 
and  without  his  consciousness,  in  his 
fords  and  writings.  The  present  makes 
an  impression  incomparably  more  vivid 
than  the  past,  and  accordingly  traces  of 
the  real  age  of  a  writer  may  almost 
^W}-s  be  discovered  by  a  critical  eye,  1 


however  anxious  he  may  be  to  assume 
the  style  and  character  of  a  preceding 
age.  Now  the  Gospels  betray  no  marks 
of  the  feelings,  manners,  contentions, 
events  of  a  period  later  than  that  in 
which  the  Apostles  lived  ;  and  when  we 
consider  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Luke's  history,  they  have  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  come  from  plain  men, 
unused  to  composition,  this  argument 
applies  to  them  with  peculiar  force. 
Under  this  head,  1  might  place  before 
you  the  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of 
these  books  derived  from  the  language, 
dialect,  idiom,  in  which  they  are  written. 
You  can  easily  understand  that  by  these 
helps  the  country  and  age  of  a  writing 
may  often  be  traced ;  but  the  argument 
belongs  to  the  learned.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  satisfactory  to  know,  that  the 
profoundest  scholars  see  in  the  dialect 
and  idiom  of  the  Gospels  a  precise 
accordance  with  what  might  be  expected 
of  Jews,  writing  in  the  age  of  the  Apos- 
tles. 

Another  internal  proof,  and  one  within 
the  reach  of  all,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  style  and  character  of  the  evangelical 
narratives.  They  are  written  with  the 
simplicity,  minuteness,  and  case  which 
are  the  natural  tones  of  truth,  which 
belong  to  writers  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  subjects,  and  writing  from 
reality.  You  discover  in  them  nothing 
of  the  labor,  caution,  and  indistinctness 
which  can  scarcely  be  escaped  by  men 
who  are  assuming  a  character  not  their 
own,  and  aiming  to  impose  on  the  world. 
There  is  a  difference  which  we  have  all 
discerned  and  felt,  though  we  cannot 
describe  it.  between  an  honest,  simple- 
hearted  witness,  who  tells  what  he  has 
seen  or  is  intimately  acquainted  with, 
and  the  false  witness,  who  affects  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  events  and  indi- 
viduals, which  are  in  whole  or  in  part 
his  own  fabrication.  Truth  has  a  native 
frankness,  an  unaffected  freedom,  a  style 
and  air  of  its  own,  and  never  were  narra- 
tives more  strongly  characterized  by 
these  than  the  Gospels.  It  is  a  striking 
circumstance  in  these  books,  that  whilst 
the  life  and  character  which  they  ])ortray 
are  the  most  extraordinary  in  history, 
the  style  is  the  most  artless.  There  is 
no  straining  for  epithets  or  for  elevation 
of  language  to  suit  the  dignity  of  the 
groat  personage  who  is  the  s\ib\^e\. 
You  hear  plain  men  teWVrvg  '^'ou  vjWx. 
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they  know,  of  a  character  which  they 
veoerated  too  much  to  think  of  adorning 
or  extolling.    It  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 

that  the  character  of  Jesus,  though  the 
most  peculiar  and  exalted  in  history, 
though  the  last  to  be  invented  and  the 
hardest  to  be  sustained,  is  'yet  unfolded 
through  a  great  variety  of  details  and 
conditions  with  perfect  unity  and  con- 
sistency. The  strength  of  this  proof 
can  only  be  understood  by  those  who 
are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  literary 
history  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
accomplishing  a  consistent  and  success- 
ful forgery.  Such  consistency  is,  in  the 
present  case,  an  almost  infallible  test. 
Suppose  four  writers,  of  a  later  age,  to 
have  leagued  together  in  the  scheme  of 
.  personatmg  the  first  propagators  of 
Christianity,  and  of  weaving,  in  their 
name,  the  histories  of  their  Master's 
life.  Removed  as  these  men  would  have 
been  from  the  original,  and  having  no 
model  or  type  of  his  character  in  the 
elevation  of  their  own  minds,  they  must 
have  portrayed  him  with  an  unsteady 
hand,  must  have  marred  their  work  with 
incongruous  features,  must  have  brought 
down  their  hero  on  some  occasion  to  the 
ordinary  views  and  feelings  of  men,  and 
in  particular  must  have  been  warped  in 
their  selection  and  representation  of  in- 
cidents by  the  private  purpose  which 
led  them  to  this  singular  co  operation. 
That  four  writers,  under  such  circum- 
stances, should  sustain  throughout  so 
peculiar  and  elevated  a  character  as 
Jesus,  and  should  harmonize  with  each 
other  in  the  delineation,  would  be  a 
prodigy  which  no  genius,  however  pre- 
eminent, could  achieve.  I  say,  then, 
that  the  narratives  bear  strong  internal 
marks  of  having  been  drawn  from  the 
living  original,  by  those  who  had  the  best 
means  of  knowing  his  character  and  life. 
So  various,  strong,  sufficient  are  the 
proofs  that  the  four  Gospels  are  the 
works  of  the  first  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity, whose  name  they  bear.  I  will 
only  add  that  the  genuineness  of  few 
ancient  books  is  supported  by  proofs 
equally  strong.  Most  of  the  works 
which  have  come  down  lo  us  from  an- 
tiquity, and  which  are  ascribed  to  their 
reputed  writers  with  undoubting  con- 
fidence, are  so  ascribed  on  evidence 
inferior  to  that  on  which  the  claims  of 
the  Evangelists  rest.  On  this  point, 
therefore,  not  a  doubt  should  remain. 


Here  I  pause.  The  proofs  of  Chris- 
tianity which  are  involved  to  or  founded 
on  the  facts  now  established,  will  be  the 
subjects  of  future  discussion. 

Part  II, 
I  HAVE  now  stated  some  of  the  great 

facts  relating  to  the  origin  of  Christian- 
ity of  which  we  have  clear  and  full  proof. 
We  know  when  and  where  this  religion 
sprung  up.  We  know  its  Author,  and 
the  men  whom  he  employed  as  the  first 
propagators  of  his  doctrine.  We  know 
the  great  features  of  the  religion  as  it 
was  originally  taught ;  and  still  more, 
we  have  the  writings  of  its  first  teachers, 
by  which  its  precise  character  is  placed 
beyond  doubt.  I  now  proceed  to  lay 
before  you  some  of  the  ar^ments  in 
support  of  Christianity  which  are  in- 
volved iff  or  are  founded  on  these  facts. 


mvse 
whici 


select  those  to  which  some  justice  may 
be  done  in  the  compass  of  a  discourse, 

1.  1  believe  Christianity  to  be  true, 
or  to  have  come  from  God,  because  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  trace  it  to 
any  other  origin.  It  must  have  had  a 
cause,  and  no  other  adequate  cause  can 
be  assigned.  The  incongniity  between 
this  religion  and  all  the  circumstances 
amidst  which  it  grew  up  is  so  remark- 
able, that  we  are  compelled  to  look 
beyond  and  above  this  world  for  its 
explanation.  When  I  go  back  to  the 
origin  of  Christianity,  and  place  myself 
in  the  age  and  country  of  its  birth,  I  can 
find  notning  in  the  opinions  of  men,  or 
in  the  state  of  society,  which  can  account 
for  its  beginning  or  diffusion.  There 
was  no  power  on  earth  lo  create  oi 
uphold  such  a  system.  There  was  noth- 
ing congenial  with  it  in  Judaism,  In 
heathenism,  or  in  the  state  of  society 
among  the  most  cultivated  communities. 
If  you  study  the  religions,  governments, 
and  (rfiilosophical  systems  of  that  age, 
you  will  discover  in  them  not  even  a 


promise  with  human  prejudio 
sion  :  and  it  sprung  up,  not  only  superior 
to  all,  but  possessing  at  its  very  begin- 
ning a  perfection  which  has  been  the 
admiration  of  ages,  and  which,  instead 
of  being  dimmed  by  time,  has  come 
forth  more  brightly,  in  proportion  lo 
of  the  numan  mind. 


the  progress 
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I  know,  indeed,  that  at  the  origin  of 
our  religion,  the   old  heathen  worship 
had  fallen    into   disrepute    among    the 
enlightened  classes  through  the  Roman 
Empire,   and   was  gradually  losing  its 
hold  on    the    populace.      Accordingly, 
some  have   pretended  that  Christianity 
new  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  faith. 
But  this  is  not  true ;  for  the  decline  of 
the  heathen  systems  was  the  product 
of  causes  singularly  adverse  to  the  orig- 
ination of  such  a  system  as  Christianity. 
One  cause  was  the  monstrous  depravity 
of  the  age,  which  led  multitudes  to  an 
utter  scorn  of  religion  in  all  its  forms 
and    restraints,     and    which    prepared 
others  to  exchange  their  old  worship 
for  still  grosser    and  more    licentious 
superstitions,  particularly  for  the  mag- 
ical arts  of  Egypt.    Surely  this  corrup- 
tion of  manners,  this  wide-wasting  moral 
pestilence,   will    not  be  considered  by 
any  as  a  germ  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Another  principal    agent  in, loosening 
the  foundations  of  the  old  systems  was 
philosophy, — a  noble  effort,  indeed,  of 
the  human  intellect,  but  one  which  did 
nothing  to  prepare  the  way  for  Chris- 
tianity.   The  most  popular  systems  of 
philosophy  at  the  birth  of  Christianity 
were  the  Sceptical  and  the  Epicurean, 
the  former  of  which  turned  religion  into 
a  jest,  denied  the  possibility  of  arriving 
at  truth,  and  cast  the  mind  on  an  ocean 
of  doubt  in  regard  to  every  subject  of 
inquiry ;  whilst  the  latter  placed  hap- 
piness in  ease,  inculcated  a  calm  indif- 
ference both  as  to  this  world  and  the 
next,  and  would   have   set    down,  the 
Christian  doctrine   of  self-sacrifice,   of 
suffering  for  truth  and  duty,  as  absolute 
insanity.     Now    1    ask   in  what  single 
point  do  these  systems  touch  Christi- 
anity, or  what  impulse  could  they  have 
jiven   to  its    invention?      There  was, 
indeed,  another  philosophical  sect  of  a 
nobler  character,  —  1  mean  the  Stoical. 
This  maintained   that  virtue  was    the 
supreme  good,  and  it  certainly  nurtured 
some  firm  and  lofty  spirits  amidst  the 
tlespotism  which  then  ground  all  classes 
in  the    dust.       But    the    self-reliance, 
sternness,    apathy,   and    pride    of    the 
Stoic,  his  defiance  and  scorn  of  man- 
Idnd,  his  want  of  sympathy  with  human 
sii£Fering,  and  his  extravagant  exagger- 
ations of  his    own   virtue,  placed  this 
sect  in  singular    opposition   to  Chris- 
tianity; so  that  our  reli^'on  might  as 


soon  have  sprung  from  Scepticism  and 
Epicureanism,  as  from  Stoicism.  There 
vas  another  system,  if  it  be  worthy  of 
the  name,  which  prevailed  in  Asia,  and 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  often 
called  the  oriental  philosophy.  But  this, 
though  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
common  heathenism,  was  visionary  and 
mystical,  and  placed  happiness  m  an 
intuition  or  immediate  perception  of 
God,  which  was  to  be  gained  by  con- 
templation and  ecstasies,  by  emaciation 
of  the  body,  and  desertion  of  the  world. 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  infinitely  re- 
moved was  the  practical,  benevolent 
spirit  of  Christianity  from  this  spurious 
sanctity  and  profitless  enthusiasm.  I 
repeat  it,  then,  that  the  various  causes 
which  were  silently  operating  a^inst 
the  established  heathen  systems  m  the 
time  of  Christ  had  no  tendency  to  sug- 

fest  and  spread  such  a  religion  as  he 
rought,  but  were  as  truly  hostile  to  it 
as  the  worst  forms  of  heathenism. 

We  cannot  find,  then,  the  origin  of 
Christianity  in  the  heathen  world.  Shall 
we  look  for  it  in  the  Jewish  ?  This  topic 
is  too  familiar  to  need  much  exposition. 
You  know  the  character,  feelings,  ex- 
pectations of  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  ;  and  you 
need  not  be  told  that  a  system  more 
opf>osed  to  the  Jewish  mind  than  that 
which  he  taught  cannot  be  imagined. 
There  was  nothing  friendly  to  it  in  the 
soil  or  climate  of  Judea.  As  easily  might 
the  luxuriant  trees  of  our  forest  spring 
from  the  sands  of  an  Arabian  desert. 
There  was  never  perhaps  a  national 
character  so  deeply  stamped  as  the  Jew- 
ish. Ages  after  ages  of  unparalleled 
suffering  have  done  little  to  wear  away 
its  indelible  features.  In  the  time  of 
Jesus  the  whole  influence  of  education 
and  religion  was  employed  to  fix  it  in 
every  member  of  the  state.  In  the 
bosom  of  this  community,  and  among 
its  humblest  classes,  sprung  up  Chris- 
tianity, —  a  religion  as  unfettered  by 
Jewish  prejudices,  as  untainted  by  the 
earthly,  narrow  views  of  the  age,  as  if  it 
had  come  from  another  world.  Judaism 
was  all  around  it,  but  did  not  mar  it  by 
one  trace,  or  sully  its  brightness  by  a 
single  breath.  Can  we  find,  then,  the 
cause  of  Christianity  in  the  Jewish  any 
more  than  in  the  heathen  world  ? 

Christianity,  I  maintain,  was  tiO\.  XVv^ 
growth  of  any  of    the  c\TC\xms\axict^, 
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principles,  or  feelings  of  the  age  in 
which  it  appeared.  In  truth,  one  of  the 
great  distinctions  of  the  Gospel  is.  that 
It  did  no\.  grrrw.  The  conception  which 
filled  the  mind  of  Jesus,  ot  a  religion 
more  spiritual,  generous,  comprehensive, 
and  unworldly  than  Judaism,  and  des- 
tined to  take  Its  place,  was  not  of  grad- 
ual formation.  We  detect  no  signs  of 
it,  and  no  efforts  to  realize  it,  before  his 
time  ;  nor  is  there  an  appearance  of  its 
having  been  gradually  matured  by  Jesus 
himself.  Christianity  was  delivered  from 
the  first  in  its  full  proportions,  in  a  style 
uf  singular  freedom  and  boldness,  and 
without  a  mark  of  painful  elaboration. 
This  suddenness  with  which  this  religion 
broke  forth,  this  maturity  of  the  system 
at  the  very  moment  of  its  birth,  this  ab- 
sence of  gradual  development,  seems  to 
me  a  strong  mark  of  its  divine  original. 
If  Christianity  be  a  human  invention, 
then  1  can  be  pointed  to  something  in 
the  history  of  the  age  which  impeUed 
and  fitted  the  mind  of  its  author  to  its 
production  ;  then  I  shall  be  able  to  find 
some  germ  of  it,  some  approximation  to 
it,  in  the  state  of  things  amidst  which  it 
first  appeared.  How  was  it  that  from 
thick  darkness  there  burst  forth  at  once 
meridian  light  P  Were  I  told  that  the 
sciences  of  the  civilized  world  had 
sprung  up  to  perfection  at  once,  amidst 
a  barbarous  horde,  1  should  pronounce  it 
incredible.  Nor  can  I  easily  believe  that 
Christianity,  —  the  religion  of  unbound- 
ed love,  a  religion  which  broke  down 
the  barrier  between  Jew  and  Gentile .  and 
the  barriers  between  nations,  which  pro- 
claimed one  Universal  Father,  which 
abolished  forms  and  substituted  the  wor- 
ship of  the  soul,  which  condemned  alike 
the  false  greatness  of  the  Roman  and 
the  false  holiness  of  the  Jew,  and  which 
taught  an  elevation  of  vittwe  that  the 
growing  knowledge  of  succeeding  ages 
has  made  more  admirable,  —  I  say,  I 
cannot  easily  believe  that  such  a  religion 
was  suddenly,  immediately  struck  out  by 
human  ingenuity,  among  a  people  dis- 
tinguishecT  by  bigotry  and  narrowness 
of  spirit,  by  superstitious  reliance  on 
outward  worship,  by  hatred  and  scorn 
of  other  nations,  and  by  the  proud,  im- 
patient hope  of  soon  bending  all  nations 

Christianity,  I  repeat  it,  was  not  the 
•i^owth  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared. 
ft  had  no  sympathy  with  that  age.     It 


was  the  echo  of  no  sect  or  people.  It 
stood  alone  at  the  moment  of  its  birth. 
It  used  not  a  word  of  conciliation.  It 
stooped  to  no  error  or  passion.     It  had 

its  own  (one,  —  the  tone  of  authority  and 
superiority  to  the  world.  It  struck  at 
the  root  of  what  was  everywhere  called 
glory,  reversed  the  judgments  of  all  for- 
mer ages,  passed  a  condemning  sentence 
on  the  idols  of  this  world's  admiration, 
and  held  forth,  as  the  perfection  of  hu- 
man nature,  a  spirit  of  love,  so  pure  and 
divine,  so  free  and  full  so  mild  and  for- 
giving, so  invincible  in  fortitude  yet  so 
tender  in  its  sj-mpathies,  that  even  now 
few  comprehend  it  in  its  extent  and 
elevation.  Such  a  religion  had  not  its 
origin  in  this  world. 

f  have  thus  sought  to  unfold  one  of 
the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Its  in- 
congruity with  the  age  of  its  birth,  its 
freedom  from  eartlily  mixtures,  its  orig- 
inal, unborrowed,  soliiarj-  greatness,  and  . 
the  suddenness  with  which  it  broke  forth 
amidst  the  general  gloom  these  are  to 
me  strong  indications  of  its  divine  de- 
scent, 1  cannot  reconcile  them  with  a 
human  origin. 

II.  Having  stated  the  argument  in 
favor  of  Christianity,  derived  from  the 
impossibility  of  accounting  for  it  by  the 
state  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  its 
birth,  I  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to 
observe  that  it  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  any  of  the  motives  which  instigate 
men  to  the  fabrication  of  religions.  Its 
aims  and  objects  are  utterly  irreconcil- 
able with  imposture.  They  are  pure, 
lofty,  and  worthy  of  the  most  illustrious 
delegate  of  heaven.  This  argument  de- 
serves to  be  unfolded  with  some  par- 
Men  act  from  motives.  The  invent- 
ors of  religions  have  purposes  to  answer 
by  them.  Some  systems  have  been 
framed  by  legislators  to  procure  rever- 
ence to  their  laws,  to  bow  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  the  civil  power ;  and  some 
have  been  forged  by  priests,  to  establish 
their  sway  over  the  multitude,  to  form 
themselves  into  a  dominant  caste,  and 
to  extort  the  wealth  of  the  industrious. 
Now,  I  affirm  that  Christianity  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  any  selfish,  ambitious, 
earthly  motive.  It  is  suited  to  no  pri- 
vate end.  Its  purpose  is  generous  and 
elevated,  and  tnus  bears  witness  to  its 
heavenly  origin. 
The  great  object  which  has  seduced 
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mm  to  pretend  to  inspiraiion,  and  to 
spread  false  religions.  Has  been  power, 
in  one  form  or  another,  —  somclimes 
poUtical  power,  sometimes  spiritual, 
sometimes  both.  Is  Christianity  to  tw 
cipUined  by  this  selfish  aim  ?  I  answer. 
N'o.  I  affirm  that  the  love  of  power  is 
ihe  last  principle  to  be  charged  on  the 
Founder  of  our  religion.  Christianity  is 
disCiaguished  by  nothing  more  than  by 
ib  earnest  enforcement  of  a  meek  and 
hamble  spirit,  and  by  its  uncompromis- 
ing reprobation  of  that  passion  for  do- 
minion which  had  in  all  ages  made  the 
many  the  prey  of  the  few,  and  had  been 
■onbipped  as  the  attribute  and  impulse 
of  the  greatest  minds.  Its  tone  on  this 
subject  was  original,  and  altogether  its 
Dm  Jesus  felt,  as  none  had  felt  before, 
ind  as  few  feel  now,  the  baseness  of  self- 
ish ambition,  and  the  grandeur  of  that 
benevolence  which  waives  every  mark  of 
luperiority,  that  it  may  more  effectually 
bl«ss  mankind.  He  taught  this  les- 
son, not  only  in  the  boldest  language, 
but,  accommodating  himself  to  the  em- 
Uematical  mode  of  religious  instruction 
prevalent  in  the  East,  he  set  before  his 
disciples  a  little  child  as  their  pattern, 
and  himself  washed  their  feet.  His 
whole  life  was  a  commentary  on  his 
leichine.  Not  a  trace  of  the  passion 
(i>r  distinction  and  sway  can  be  detected 
in  the  artless  narratives  of  his  historians. 
He  wore  no  badge  of  superiority,  ex- 
acted no  signs  of  homage,  coveted  no 
ailentions,  resented  00  neglect.  He 
dJKOuraged  the  ruler  who  prostrated 
himself  before  him  with  flattering  salu- 
tations, but  received  with  affection- 
ate sensibility  the  penitent  who  bathed 
hii  feet  with  her  tears.  He  lived  with 
liis  obscure  disciples  as  a  friend,  and 
nixed  fr^eW  with  all  ranks  of  the  com- 
nunity.  He  placed  himself  in  the  way 
o(  scorn,  and  advanced  to  meet  a  death 
iHTe  suited  than  any  other  imaginable 
event  to  entail  infamy  on  his  name. 
Stronger  marks  of  an  inHnite  superiority 
to  what  the  world  calls  |lot-y  cannot  be 
coBcelved  than  we  meet  m  the  history  of 
Jous. 

I  have  named  two  kinds  of  power,  po- 
litical and  spiritual,  as  the  ordinary  ob- 
JKts  of  false  religions.  I  wish  to  show 
)Wi  more  particiuarly  the  elevation  of 
Christianity  above  these  aims.  That 
Ihe  gospel  was  not  framed  for  political 
pmposM  b  too  plain  to  require  proof; 


r  but  its  peculiarity  in  this  respect  is  not 
'  sufficiently  considered.    In  ancient  times 
religion  was  everywhere  a  national  con- 
'  cem.     In  Judea  the  union  between  re- 
,  ligion  and  government   was  .(lingularly 
'  close ;  and  political  sovcreigntv  was  one 
of  Ihe  chief  splendors  with  wnicn  the  Jew- 
I  ish  imagination  had  surrounded  the  ex- 
pected .Messiah.     That  in  such  an  age 
'  and    country   a    religion    should    arise 
j  which   hardly  seems   to  know  that  gov- 
I  emment  exists  :  which  makes  no  refcr- 
I  ence  to  it  except  in  a  few  general  incul- 
I  cations  of  obedience  to  the  civil  powers  ; 
which  says  not  a  word  nor  throws  out 
I  a  hint  of^allying  itself  with  the  state: 
!  which  assumes  to  itself  no  control  of 
'  political  afliairs.  and  intermeddles  with 
I  no  public  concerns :  which  has  no  ten- 
:  dency,  however  indirect,  to  accumulate 
!  power  in  particular  hands:  which  pro- 
I  vides  no  form  of  national  worship  as  a 
substitute  for  those  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  destroy  :  and  which  treats  the 
■  distinctions  of  rank  and  office  as  worth- 
!  less  in  comparison  with  moral  influence 
I  and  an  unostentatious  charily; — that 
such  a  religion  should  spring  up  in  such 
I  a  state  of  ine  world  Is  a  remarkable  fact. 
We  here  see  a  broad  line  between  Chris- 
j  tianity  and  other  s^-stems,  and  a  striking 
I  proof   of   its   originality  and   elevation. 
Other  system,?  were  framed  for  commu- 
.  nities  ;  Christianity  approached  men  as 
I  individuals.     It  proposed,  not  the  glory 
of  ihe  state,  but  the  perfection  of  the 
individual  mind.      So  far  from  being 
j  contrived  to  build  up  political   power, 
I  Christianity  tends  to  reduce  and  gradu- 
ally to  supplant  it.  by  teaching  men  to 
.  substitute  the  sway  of  truth  and  love  for 
'■  menace  and  force,  by  spreading  through 
all  ranks  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  alto- 
I  gether  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  domina- 
'  tion  and  by  establishing  principles  which 
nourish  self-respect  in  every  human  be- 
I  ing,  and  teach  the  obscurest  to  look  with 
an  undawled  eye  on  the  most  powerful 
of  their  race. 
.      Christianity  bears    no  mark  of    the 
'  hands  of  a  politician.     One  of  its  main 
'  purposes  is  to  extinguish  the  very  spirit 
'  which   the    ambitious    statesman    most 
I  anxiously  cherishes,  and  on  which  he 
founds  his  success.       It    proscribes  a 
narrow  patriotism,  shows    no  mercj'  to 
the  spirit  of  conquest,  renuires  its  disci- 
ples to  love  other  coutitiies  as  Mm\^  aa 
rJiei'r  own  and  enjoins  a  spirit  ol  v^at* 
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and  forbeantnce  in  language  so  broad 
and  earnest,  that  not  a  few  of  its  profes- 
sors consider  war  in  every  shape  and 
under  all  circumstances  as  a  crime.  The 
hostility  between  Christianity  and  all  the 

Klitical  maxims  of  that  age  cannot  easily 
comprehended  at  the  present  day.  No 
doctrines  were  then  so  rooted  as  that  con- 
quest was  the  chief  interest  of  a  nation, 
and  that  an  exclusive  patriotism  was  the 
first  ajid  noblest  of  social  virtues.  Chris- 
tianity, in  loosening  the  tie  which  bound 
man  to  the  state,  that  It  might  connect 
him  with  his  race,  opposed  itself  to  what 
was  deemed  the  vital  principle  of  na- 
tional safety  and  grandeur,  and  com- 
menced a  political  revolution  as  original 
and  unsparin?  as  the  religious  and  moral 
reform  at  which  it  aimed, 

Christianity,  then,  was  not  framed  for 
political  purposes.  But  1  shall  be  asked 
whether  it  stands  equally  clear  of  the 
charge  of  being  intended  to  accumulate 
spiritual  power.  Some  may  aslc,  whether 
its  Founder  was  not  instigated  by  the 
passion  for  religious  domination,  — 
whether  he  did  not  aim  to  subdue  men's 
minds,  to  dictate  to  the  faith  of  the 
world,  to  make  himself  the  leader  of  a 
spreading  seel,  to  stamp  his  name  as  a 
prophet  on  human  history,  and  thus  to 
secure  the  prostration  of  multitudes  to 
his  will,  more  abject  and  entire  than 
kings  and  conquerors  can  achieve  ? 

To  this  1  might  reply  by  what  I  have 
said  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  spirit  of  his  religion.  It  Is  plain 
that  the  Founder  of  Christianity  had  a 
perception  quite  peculiar  to  himself  of 
the  moral  beauty  and  greatness  of  a 
disinterested,  meek,  and  self- sacrificing 
spirit ;  and  such  a  person  was  not  likely 
to  meditate  the  subjugation  of  the  world 
to  himself.  But,  leaving  this  topic,  1 
observe  that,  on  examining  Christianity, 
we  discover  none  of  the  features  of  a 
religion  framed  for  spiritual  domination. 
One  of  the  infallible  marks  of  such  a 
system  is,  that  It  makes  some  terms 
with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
men.  It  does  not  —  cannot — provoke 
aad  ally  against  Itself  all  the  powers, 
whether  civil  or  religious,  of  the  world. 
Christianity  was  throughout  uncompro- 
mising and  exasperating,  and  threw  it- 
self in  the  way  of  hatred  and  scorn. 
Such  a  system  was  any  thing  but  a 
scheme  for  seiiing  the  spiritual  empire 
of  the  world. 


There  is  another  mark  of  a  re 
which  springs  from  the  love  of  sp 
domination.  It  infuses  a  servile 
Its  author,  desirous  to  stamp  his 
and  image  on  his  followers  has  an 
est  in  curbing  the  free  action  of 
minds,  imposes  on  them  arbitrary 
trines,  fastens  on  them  badges 
may  separate  them  from  olners 
besets  them  with  rules,  forms,  ani 
tinctive  observances,  which  may  p 
ually  remind  them  of  their  relati 
their  chief.  Now  I  see  nothii 
Christianity  of  this  enslaving  If 
tion.  It  has  but  one  aim,  which  i 
to  exalt  its  teacher,  but  to  improi 
disciple ;  not  to  fasten  Christ's  nai 
manliind,  but  to  breathe  into  the 
spirit  of  universal  love.  Christiai 
not  a  religion  of  forms.  It  has  bi 
ceremonies,  as  simple  as  they  ai 
pressive  ;  and  these  hold  so  subon 
a  place  in  the  New  Testament  that 
of  the  best  Christians  q^uestion  or 
their  permanent  obligation.  Neit 
it  a  narrow  creed,  or  a  mass  of  doc 
which  find  no  support  in  our  ra 
nature.  It  may  be  summed  up  in 
great,  universal,  immutable  print 
which  reason  and  conscience,  as 
they  are  ui^olded,  adopt  and  rejo 
as  their  own  everlasting  laws,  and 
open  perpetually  enlarging  views  i 
mind.  As  far  as  1  am  a  Christian 
free.  My  religion  lays  on  me  nc 
chain.  It  does  not  prescribe  a  c 
range  for  my  mind  beyond  which  ni 
can  be  learned.  It  speaks  of  God 
Universal  Father,  and  sends  me 
his  works  for  instruction.  It  doe 
hem  me  round  with  a  mechanical 
does  not  enjoin  forms,  attitudes 
hours  of  prayer,  doe.i  not  desce 
details  of  dress  and  food,  does  n' 
on  me  one  outward  badge.  It  t£ 
and  enkindles  love  to  God,  but 
mands  no  precise  expressions  O 
sentiment  It  prescribes  prayer 
lays  the  chief  stress  on  the  pra; 
the  closet,  and  treats  aU  worsh 
worthless  but  that  of  the  mini 
heart.  It  teaches  us  to  do  gooi 
leaves  us  to  devise  for  ourselvi 
means  by  which  we  may  best 
mankind.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
ion  of  Christ  may  be  summed  up 
love  of  God  and  of  mankind,  i 
leaves  the  individual  to  cherisl 
express  this  spirit  by  the  methods 
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accordant  vrith  his  own  condition  and 
peculiar  mind-  Christianity  is  eminently 
the  religion  of  freedom.  The  views 
which  it  gives  of  the  parental,  impartial, 
iL-iiversal  goodness  of  God,  and  of  the 
equal  right  of  every  human  being  to 
itii]uire  into  his  will,  and  its  inculcations 
of  caiidor,  forbearance,  and  mutual  re- 
ipecl,  contribute  alike  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  entar;^inent  of  the  heart. 
1  repeat  it,  Christianity  lays  on  me  no 
chains.  It  is  any  thing  but  a  contriv- 
ance for  spiritual  domination. 

1  am  aware  that  1  shall  be  told  that 
Christianity,  if  judged  by  its  history,  has 
M  claim  to  the  honorable  title  of  a  re- 
%*on  of  libertv.  I  shall  be  told  that  no 
lystemof  heathenisnt  ever  weighed  more 
oppressively  on  men's  souls ;  that  the 
Qmstian  ministrji  has  trained  mants. 
■ho  have  tortured,  now  the  boav  with 
Buterial  fire,  and  now  the  mind  with  the 
dread  of  fiercer  flames,  and  who  have 
inscribed  and  punished  free  thought 
snd  free  speech  as  the  worst  of  crimes. 
1  have  no  disposition  to  soften  the  feat- 
ures of  priestly  oppression ;  but  I  say, 
let  not  Christianity  be  made  to  answer 
for  it  Christianitj'  gives  its  ministers 
so  such  power.  They  have  usurped  it 
in  the  face  of  the  sternest  prohibitions, 
ind  in  opposition  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
<heir  Master.  Christianity  institutes  no 
[fieithood.  in  the  original  and  proper 
Kose  of  that  word.  It  has  not  the  name 
rf  priest  among  its  officers  ;  nor  does  it 
confer  a  shadow  of  priestly  power.  It 
invests  no  class  of  men  with  peculiar 
unciity.  ascribing  to  their  intercessions 
1  special  influence  over  God.  or  sus- 
pending the  salvation  of  the  private 
Christian  on  ceremonies  whicli  they 
ilotie  can  administer.  Jesus,  indeed,  ap- 
pointed twelve  of  his  immediate  disciples 
lobe  the  great  instruments  of  propagat- 
ing bis  religion  :  but  nothing  can  be 
simpler  than  their  office.  They  went 
fonh  to  make  known  through  all  nations 
the  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ;  and  this  truth 
they  spread  freely  and  without  reserve. 


obe  ii 


irted  to  other 


Thev 


communicated  it  to  the  whole  body  of 
cODverts,  to  be  their  equal  and  common 
proptrty,  dius  securing  to  all  the  invalu- 
able ri^ts  iA  the  mind.     It  is  true,  they 


'4 


appointed  ministers  or  teachers  in  1 
nous  congregations  which  they  fo 
and  in  that  early  age,  when  the  ri 
was  new  and  unknown,  and  whe 
teaching  was  the  only  mode  of 
municating  it,  there  .seems  to  have 
no  way  for  its  diffusion  but  this  ap 
mcnt  of  the  most  enlightened  dif 
to  the  work  of  instruction.  Bt 
.New  Testament  nowhere  intimate 
these  men  were  to  monopolize  the 
ilegc  of  studying  their  religion 
teaching  it  to  others.  Not  a  singl 
can  claim  under  Christianity  the  ri 
interpret  it  exclusively,  or  to  impc 
interpretation  on  his  brethren. 
Christian  minister  enjoys  no  near 
cess  to  God,  and  no  promise  of 
immediate  illumination,  than  othei 
He  is  not  intrusted  with  the  Ch: 
records  more  than  they,  and  by 
records  it  is  both  their  nght  and  d 
trj-  his  instructions.  I  hai'e  here  pi 
out  a  noble  pjculiarity  of  Christ: 
It  is  the  religion  of  liberty.  It  is 
degree  tainted  with  the  passion  for 
ual  power.  "  Call  no  rnan  master, 
are  all  brethren,"  is  its  free  and  j 
ous  inculcation,  and  to  every  fo 
freedom  it  is  a  friend  and  defence. 
We  have  seen  that  Christianity 
to  be  traced  to  the  love  of  powc: 
master  passion  in  the  authors  of 
religions.  I  add,  that  no  other  obj 
a  selfish  nature  could  have  led  to 
vention.  The  Gospel  is  not  o: 
world.  At  the  time  of  its  origin  : 
genuity  could  have  brought  it  u 
on  any  private  or  worldly  interest 
spirit  is  self-denial.  Wealth,  eas 
honor  it  counts  among  the  chief 
of  life,  and  it  insists  on  no  duty 
e.irnestly  than  on  that  of  putting 
to  hazard  and  casting  them  from 
the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity 
quire.  And  these  maxims  wer 
mere  speculations  or  rhetorical  cor 
places  in  the  times  of  Christ  ar 
Apostles.  The  first  propagate 
Christianity  were  called  upon  to 
lise  what  they  preached,  to  forego 

but  foreknow  that  a  religion  so  u: 
promising  and  pure  would  array  a 
Ihem  the  world.  They  did  rot  r 
take  the  chance  of  suffering,  but 
sure  that  the  whole  weight  of 
pain,  and  worldly  persecution  'nou 
scend  on  their  heads.  Hovr  mtx^l 
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then,  is  Christianity  by  any  selfish  ob- 
ject or  any  low  aim  ! 

The  Gospel  has  but  one  object,  and 
that  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  In  read- 
ing the  New  Testament,  we  see  the 
ereatest  simplicity  of  ^m.  There  is  no 
lurking  purpose,  no  by-end,  betraying 
itself  through  attempts  to  disguise  it. 
A  perfect  singleness  of  design  runs 
through  the  records  of  the  religion,  and 
is  no  mean  evidence  of  their  truth. 
This  end  of  Christianity  is  the  moral 
perfection  of  the  human  sou!,  It  aims 
and  it  tends,  in  all  its  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, and  promises,  to  rescue  men 
from  the  power  of  mora!  evil ;  to  unite 
them  to  God  by  filial  love,  and  to  one 
another  in  the  oonds  of  brotherhood ; 
to  inspire  them  with  a  philanthropy  as 
meek  and  unconquerable  as  that  of 
Christ ;  and  to  kmdle  intense  desire, 
hope,  and  pursuit  of  celestial  and  im- 
mortal virtue 

And  now,  I  ask,  what  is  the  plain 
inference  from  these  views  ?  If  Chris- 
tianity can  be  traced  to  no  selfish  or 
worliily  motive,  —  if  it  was  framed,  not 
for  dominion,  not  to  compass  any  pri- 
vate purpose,  but  to  raise  men  above 
themselves,  and  to  conform  them  to 
God,  —  can  we  help  pronouncing  it  wor- 
thy of  God  ?    And  to  whom  but  to  God 


1,  the 

friends  of  their  race,  and  the  messen- 
|;ers  of  Heaven  ?  Christianity,  from 
Its  very  nature,  repels  the  charge  of 
imposture.  It  carries  in  itself  the  proof 
of  pure  intention.  Bad  men  could  not 
have  conceived  it,  much  less  have 
adopted  it,  as  the  ereat  object  of  their 
lives.  The  supposition  of  selfish  men 
giving  up  every  private  interest  to  spread 
a  system  which  condemned  themselves, 
and  which  tended  only  to  purify  man- 
kind, is  an  absurdity  as  gross  as  can 
be  found  in  the  most  irrational  faith. 
Christianity,  therefore,  when  tried  by 
its  motives,  approves  itself  to  be  of 
God. 

III.  I  now  proceed  to  another  and 
very  important  ground  of  my  belief  in 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  Its 
truth  was  attested  by  miracles.  Its  first 
teachers  proved  themselves  the  minis- 
ters of  God  by  supernatural  works. 
They  did  what  man  cannot  do,  what 
bon  the  impress  of  a  divine  power,  uid 


what  thus  sealed  the  divinity  of 
mission.     A    religion  so   attested 
be  true.     This  topic  is  a  great  one, 
1  ask  your  patient  attention  to  it. 

1  am  aware  that  a  strong  preji 
e:(ists  in  some  minds  against  the 
of  evidence  which  I  have  now  addt 
Miracles  seem  to  them  (o  carry  a 
futalion  in  themselves.  The  presi 
tion  against  them  seems  next  to  infi 
In  this  respect,  the  present  times  C 
from  the  past.  There  have  been 
when  men  believed  any  thing  and  e 
thing ;  and  the  more  monstrous 
story,  the  more  eagerly  was  it  rec( 
by  the  credulous  multitude.  In 
progress  of  knowledge,  men  have  ( 
to  see  that  most  of  the  prodigies 
supernatural  events  in  which  their 
fathers  beheved  were  fictions  of  f: 
or  fear,  or  imposture.  The  ligh 
knowledge  has  put  to  flight  the  gl 
and  witches  which  struck  terror 
earlier  times.  We  now  know  that  i 
few  of  the  appearances. in  the  hea 
which  appalled  nations,  and  were  i 
preted  as  precursors  of  dii-ine 
geance,  were  natural  effects.  We 
learned,  too,  that  a  highly  excited 
agination  can  work  some  of  the  c 
once  ascribed  to  magic  ;  and  the  le 
taught  us  by  these  natural  solutioi 
apparent  miracles  is,  that  account 
supernatural  events  are  to  be  s 
with  great  jealousy  and  received 

But  the  result  of  this  new 
thrown  on  nature  and  history  is, 
some  are  disposed  to  discredit  all  i 
cles  indiscriminately.  So  many  ha 
proved  groundless,  a  sweeping  sent 
of  condemnation  is  passed  on  all. 
human  mind,  by  a  natural  reaction 
passed  fi^m  extreme  credulousnes 
the  excess  of  incredulity.  Some 
sons  are  even  hardy  enough  to  d. 
the  very  idea  of  a  miracle.  They 
nounce  the  order  of  nature  somet 
fixed  and  immutable,  and  all  su; 
sions  of  it  incredible.  This  preju 
for  such  it  is,  seems  to  deserve  pai 
lar  attention :  for.  until  it  is  rcm< 
the  evidences  of  Chris.tian  miraclei 
have  little  weight.  Let  us  exami 
patiently  and  impartially. 

The  sceptic  tells  me  that  the  ■ 
of  nature  is  fixed.  1  ask  him,  By  v 
or  by  what  is  it  fixed  f  Bv  an  iron 
—  by  an  inflexible  necessity  ?    Doe 
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nature  bear  the  signatures  of  an  intellt- 
gtni  Cause  ?  Dots  not  the  very  idea 
of  its  order  imply  an  ordaining  ot  dis- 
posing Mind  ?  Does  not  the  universe, 
the  more  it  is  explored,  bear  increasing 
testimony  to  a  Being  superior  to  itself  .■' 
Then  the  order  of  nature  is  fixed  by  a 
mU  which  can  reverse  it.  Then  a 
power  equal  to  miracles  exists.  Then 
miracles  are  not  incredible. 

It  may  be  replied,  that  God  indeed 
iTflji  work  miracles,  but  that  he  will  not. 
He  frill  not  ?  And  how  does  the  scep- 
tic know  this  ?  Has  God  so  told  him  ? 
This  language  does  not  become  a  being 
of  our  limited  faculties ;  and  the  pre- 
sumpiuousness  which  thus  malces  laws 
tor  the  Creator,  and  restricts  his  agency 
10  particular  modes,  is  as  little  the  spirit 
of  true  philosophy  as  of  reli^on. 

The  sceptic  sees  nothing  in  miracles 
but  ground  of  offence.  To  me,  they 
seem  to  involve  in  their  very  nature  a 
truth  so  great,  so  vital,  that  I  am  not 
only  reconciled  to  the.m,  but  am  dis- 
posed to  receive  joj-fully  any  sufficient 
proofs  of  their  having  l)een  performed. 
To  the  sceptic,  no  principle  is  so  impor- 
tant as  the  uniformity  of  nature,  the 
constancy  of  its  laws.  To  me,  there  is 
a  vastly  higher  truth,  to  which  miracles 
bear  witness,  and  to  which  1  welcome 
their  aid.  What  1  wish  chiefly  to  Ijnow 
is.  that  mind  is  the  supreme  power  in 

ment  and  slave  ;  that  there  is  a  will  lo 
nhich  nature  can  offer  no  obstruction  ; 
that  God  is  unshacltled  by  the  laws  o! 
Ihe  universe,  and  controls  them  at  his 
pleasure.  This  absolute  sovereignty  of 
ihe  Divine  Mind  over  the  universe  is 
'  the  only  foundation  of  hope  for  the 
Iriumph  of  the  human  mind  over  mai- 
:er.  over  physical  influences,  over  im- 
p:ffeclion  and  death.  Now,  it  is  plain 
Lilt  the  .strong  impressions  which  we 
rtceive  through  the  senses  from  the 
niiterial  creation,  joined  to  our  experi- 
ence of  its  regularity,  and  to  our  instinc- 
tive trust  in  its  future  uniformitv,  do 
obscure  this  supremacy  of  Gou,  do 
'empt  us  to  ascribe  a  kind  of  omnipo- 
tence to  nature's  laws,  and  to  limit  our 
hopes  to  the  good  which  is  promised  by 
these.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in 
tneo  to  attach  the  idea  of  necessity  to 
w  OQchanging  regularity  of  operation, 
Md  to  imagine  bounds  to  a  bein^  who 
liMpj  one  uadeviating path,  or  who  re- 


peats himself  perpetually.  Hence  1  say 
that  I  rejoice  in  miracles.  They  show 
and  assert  the  supremacy  of  mind  in 
the  universe.  They  manifest  a  spiritual 
power  which  is  in  no  degree  enthralled 
by  the  laws  of  matter.  I  rejoice  in 
these  witnesses  to  so  great  a  truth.  1 
rejoice  in  whatever  proves  that  this 
order  of  nature,  which  so  often  weighs 
on  me  as  a  chain,  and  which  contains 
no  promise  of  my  perfection,  is  not 
supreme  and  immutable,  and  that  the 
Creator  is  not  restricted  to  the  narrow 
modes  of  operation  with  which    I  am 

Perhaps  the  form  in  which  the  objec- 
tion to  miracles  Is  most  frequently  ex- 
pressed is  the  following :  "  It  is  deroga- 
tory," says  the  sceptic,  "  to  the  perfect 
wisdom  of  God,  to  suppose  him  to  break 
in  upon  the  order  of  his  own  works.  It 
is  onlv  the  unskilful  artist  who  is 
obllgea  to  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
machine  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
its  defects,  and  of  giving  it  a  new  im- 
pulse by  an  immediate  agency.''  To  this 
objection  I  reply  that  it  proceeds  on  false 
ideas  of  God  and  of  the  "    ' 


t.  but  a 


ral   I 


Governor  ;  nor  is  the  creation  a  machin 
If  it  were,  it  misht  be  urged  with  greater 
speciousness  that  miracles  cannot  be 
needed  or  required.  One  of  the  most 
striking  views  of  the  creation  i.i  the  con- 
trast or  opposition  of  the  elements  of 
which  it  consists.  It  includes  not  only 
matter  but  mind,  —  not  only  lifeless  and 
unconscious  masses,  but  rational  beings,* 
free  agents  :  and  these  are  Its  noblest 
parts  and  ultimate  objects.  The  mate- 
rial universe  was  framed  not  for  itself, 
but  for  these.  Its  order  was  not  ap- 
pointed for  its  own  sake,  but  to  instruct 
and  improve  a  higher  rank  of  beings.  Ihe 
intelligent  offspring  of  God  :  and  when- 
ever a  departure  from  this  order.  —  that 
is  whenever  miraculous  agency  can  con- 
tribute lo  the  growth  and  perfection  of 
his  intelligent  creatures, —  it  is  demand- 
ed by  his  wisdom  goodness,  and  all  his 
attributes,  if  the  Supreme  Being  pro- 
posed onlv  such  ends  as  mechanism  can 
produce,  then  He  might  have  fnmed  a 
machinery  so  perfect  and  sure  as  to 
need  no  suspension  of  its  ordinary  move- 
ments. But  He  has  an  incompatibly 
nobler  end.  His  great  \iUirvo^t  \s  ^,0 
educate,  to  rescue  from  evW.  lo  catrj  lot- 
ward  for  ever  the  iree,  tai\o'[ia,\  n\\\\4  ot 
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soul ;  and  who  thai  understands  what  a 
free  mind  is,  and  what  a  variety  of  teach- 
ing and  discipline  it  requires,  will  pre- 
sume to  affirm  that  no  lights  or  aids  but 
■uch  as  come  to  ll  through  an  invariable 
order  of  nature,  are  necessary  to  unfold 

Much  of  the  difficulty  in  regard  to 
miracles,  as  I  apprehend,  would  be  re- 
moved if  we  were  to  consider  more  par- 
ticularly that  the  chief  distinction  of 
intelligent  beings  is  moral  freedom,  the 
power  o£  determining  themselves  to  evil 
as  well  as  good,  and  consequently  the 
power  of  involving  themselves  in  great 
misery.  WhenGodmademan.Heframed 
not  a  machine,  but  a  free  being,  who  was 
to  rise  or  faJI  according  to  his  use  or 
abuse  of  his  powers.  This  capacity,  at 
once  the  most  glorious  and  the  most 
fearful  which  we  can  conceive,  shows  us 
how  the  human  race  may  have  come  into 
a  condition  to  which  the  illumination  of 
nature  was  inadequate.  In  truth,  the 
more  we  consider  the  freedom  of  intelli- 

S;nt  beings,  the  more  we  shall  question 
e  possibility  of  establishing  an  un- 
changeable order  which  will  meet  fully 
all  their  wants  :  for  such  beings,  having 
of  necessity  a  wide  range  of  action,  may 
bring  themselves  into  a  vast  variety  of 
conditions,  and  of  course  may  come  to 
need  a  relief  not  contained  m  the  re- 
sources of  nature.  The  history  of  the 
human  race  illustrates  these  truths.  At 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  hu- 
rftan  family  were  plunged  into  gross  and 
debasing  error,  and  the  light  of  nature 
had  not  served  for  ages  to  guide  them 
back  to  truth.  Philosophy  had  done  its 
best,  and  failed.  A  new  element,  a  new 
power,  seems  to  have  been  wanting  to 
the  progress  of  the  race.  That  in  such 
an  exigence  miraculous  aid  should  be 
imparled  accords  with  our  best  views  of 
God.  I  repeat  it  — were  men  mechanical 
beings,  an  undeviating  order  of  nature 
might  meet  all  their  wants.  They  are 
free  beings,  who  bear  a  moral  relation  to 
God,  and  as  such  may  need,  and  are 
worthy  of,  a  more  vanous  and  special 
care  than  is  extended  over  the  irrational 


When  I  examine  nature,  I  see  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was  not  intended  by 
God  to  be  the  only  method  of  instruct- 
ing and  improving  mankind.  I  see  rea- 
sons.  as  I  think,  why  its  order  or  regular 
<x>ur3e  should  be  occasionally  suspended, 


and  why  revelation  should  be  ji 
il  in  the  work  of  carrying  for* 
race.  I  can  offer  only  a  few  co 
tions  on  this  point,  but  they  see 
worthy  of  serious  attention.  1 
is,  thai  a  fixed,  invariable  ordet 
ure  does  not  give  us  some  views 
which  are  of  great  interest  and 
tance,  or  at  least  it  does  not  gi 
with  that  distinctness  which  we 
sire.  It  reveals  him  as  the  U 
Sovereign  who  provides  for  the  \ 
for  the  general  weal,  but  not,  wi 
cient  clearness,  as  a  tender  fat 
terested  in  the  individual.  I 
this  fixed  order,  his  care  of  tl 
but  not  his  constant,  boundless 
for  myself.  Nature  speaks  of  a 
divinity,  not  of  the  friend  and  be: 
of  each  living  soul.  This  is  a  nc 
defect  attending  an  inflexible. 
ing  administration  by  general  la' 
it  seems  to  require  that  God,  1 
forward  the  race,  should  reveal 
by  some  other  manner  than  by 
laws.  No  convTciion  is  more  in 
to  human  improvement  than 
God's  paternal  interest  in  every 
being ;  and  how  can  He  comn 
this  persuasion  so  effectually 
suspending  nature's  order,  to 
through  an  inspired  messenger, 
ternallove  ? 

My  second  remark  is,  that. 
nature  teaches  many  important 
it  is  pot  a  direct,  urgent  teach 
truths  are  not  prominent,  and 
quently  men  may  neglect  it,  an 
themselves  beyond  its  influent 
example,  nature  holds  out  the  i 
of  One  God.  but  does  not  compi 
tion  to  it.  God's  name  is  not  wi 
the  sky  in  letters  of  light  which 
tions  must  read,  nor  sounded  ah 
a  voice  deep  and  awful  as  Ihun 
that  all  must  hear.  Nature  is  ag 
1  had  almost  said  a  reserved  —  i 
demanding  patient  thought  in  the 
and  may  therefore  be  unheeded 
may  easily  shut  their  ears  and 
their  hearts  againstits  testimony 
Accordingly  we  learn   that,  at  ' 


oing.  ; 


t  all  n 


i  had 


knowledge  of  the  true  glory  of  ih 
tor,  and  given  themselves  up  t 
superstitions.  To  such  a  condi 
the  world  nature's  indirect  and 
posing  mode  of  instruction  is  no 
and  &Ma  ll  furnishes  a  reaso) 
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more  immediate  and  impressive  teacli- 
ing.  In  such  a  season  of  moral  dark- 
ness, was  it  not  worihy  of  Cod  to  kindle 
another  and  more  quickening  beam  ? 
Wlien  the  long-repeated  and  almost 
monotonous  lan^age  of  creation  was 
not  heard,  was  it  unworthy  of  Cod  to 
speak  with  a  new  and  more  startling 
voice  ?  What  filter  method  was  there 
for  rousing  those  whom  nature's  quiet 
regularity  could  not  teach,  than  to  in- 
termpt  its  usual  course  ? 

J  proceed  to  another  reason  for  ex- 
pecting revelation  to  be  added  to  the 
liglit  of  nature.  Nature,  I  have  said, 
is  aot  a  direct  or  urgent  teacher,  and 
men  may  place  themselves  beyond  its 
voice.  I  say.  thirdly,  that  there  is  one 
great  point,-  on  which  we  are  deeply 
concerned  to  know  the  truth,  and  which 
is  yet  taught  so  indistinctly  by  nature, 
that  men,  however  disposed  to  learn, 
t  by  that  light  alone  obtain  TuU 
tion.  What,  let  me  ask,  is  the 
question  in  which  each   man  has  the 


i  this 


Are  % 


s  this  life  all  ?  Does 
the  principle  of  thouglit  perish  with  the 
body,  or  does  it  survive?  And  if  it 
survive,  where?  how?  in  what  condi- 
tion ?  under  what  law  ?  There  is  an 
inward  voice  which  speaks  of  judgment 
to  come.  Will  judgment  indeed  come  ? 
and  if  so,  what  award  may  we  hope  or 
fear?  The  future  state  of  man, — this 
is  the  great  question  forced  on  us  by 
our  changing  life  and  by  approaching 
death.  1  wiU  not  say  that  on  this  topic 
calure  throws  no  liglil.  1  think  it  does  ; 
and  this  light  continually  grows  brighter 
10  them  whose  eyes  revelation  has 
couclied  and  made  strong  to  see.  But 
nature  alone  does  not  meet  our  wants. 
I  might  prove  this  by  referring  you  to 
ihe  ages  preceding  Christ,  when  the 
Jorious  spirit  of  man  constantly  sought 
lo  penetrate  the  gloom  beyond  the 
pave,  —  when  imagination  and  philoso- 
phy alike  plunged  into  the  future,  but 
Niuiid  no  resting-place.  Hut  every  man 
oiusi  feel  that,  left  to  nature  as  his  only 
^ide  he  must  wander  in  doubt  as  to 
fte  life  to  come.  Wliere  but  from  God 
liiinselJ"  can  I  leam  my  destination .'  1 
^1:  St  the  mouth  of  the  tomb  for  inielli- 
S"ice  of  tlie  departed,  and  the  tomb 
^'M  me  no  reply-  1  examine  the  vari- 
'^  'tpoas  of  n-uure,  but  I  can  discover 
Mprocess  for  restoring  the  maaiaetmg 
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body,  and  no  sign  or  track  of  the  spirit's 
ascent  to  another  sphere.  I  see  the 
need  of  a  power  above  nature  to  restore 
or  perpetuate  life  after  death;  and  if 
God  intended  to  give  assurance  of  this 
life,  I  see  not  how  He  can  do  it  but  by 
supernatural  teaching,  —  by  a  miraculous 
revelation.  Miracles  are  tlie  appropri- 
ate, and  would  seem  to  be  the  only,  mode 
of  placing  beyond  doubt  man's  future 
and  immortal  being ;  and  no  miracles 
can  be  conceived  so  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  end  as  tlie  very  ones  which  hold 
the  highest  place  in  Christianity,  —  I 
mean  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and, 
still  more,  the  resurrection  of  jesus. 
No  man  will  deny  that,  of  all  truths,  a 
future  state  is  most  strengthening  to 
virtue  and  consoling  to  humanity.  Is 
it,  then,  unworthy  of  God  to  employ 
miracles  for  the  awakening  or  the  con- 
firmation of  this  hope  ?  May  they  not 
even  be  expected  if  nature,  as  we  have 
seen,  sheds  but  a  faint  light  on  this  most 
interesting  of  all  verities  ? 

1  add  one  more  consideration  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  that  nature  was  not 
intended  to  be  God's  only  method  of 
te.iching  mankind.  In  surveying  the 
human  mind,  we  discover  a  principle 
which  sinmlarly  fits  it  to  be  wrought 
upon  and  benefited  by  miraciilous  agen- 
cy, and  which  might  therefore  lean  us 
to  expect  such  interposition.  I  refer  to 
that  principle  of  our  nature  by  wliich 
we  become  in  a  measure  insensible  or 
indifferent  to  what  is  familiar,  but  are 
roused  to  attention  and  deep  interest  by 
what  is  singular,  strange  supernatural 
This  principle  of  wonder  is  an  important 
part  of  our  constitution ;  and  that  God 
should  employ  it  in  the  work  of  our 
education  is  what  reason  migiit  antici- 
pate. I  see,  tiien,  a  foundation  for 
miracles  in  the  human  mind  \  and,  wheft 
I  consider  that  the  mind  is  God's  noblest 
work,  1  ouglit  to  look  to  this  as  the  in- 
terpreter of  his  designs.  We  are  plainly 
so  constituted  that  the  order  of  nature, 
the  more  it  is  fixed,  excites  us  the  less. 
Our  interest  is  blunted  by  its  ceaseless 
uniformity.  On  the  contrary,  departures 
from  this  order  powerfully  stir  the  soul, 
break  up  its  old  and  slumbering  habits 
of  thought,  turn  it  with  a  new  solicitude 
to  the  Almighty  Interposer,  and  prepare 


tions  of  his  will.     Wa.s  it  unworthy  of 
Cod,  who  gave  us  this  setisWAWX^  vo  fee 
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wonderful,  to  appeal  to  it  for  the  recovery 

of  his  creatures  to  himself? 

I  here  close  my  remarks  on  the  great 
objection  o£  scepticism,  thai  miracles 
are  inconsistent  with  the  divine  perfec- 
tions ;  that  the  Supreme  Being,  having 
established  an  order  of  operation,  cannot 
be  expected  to  depart  from  '"      "" 


sider  God's  paternal  and  moral  relation 
to  mankind,  and  his  interest  in  their 
progress  ;  when  I  consider  how  accord- 
ant it  is  with  his  character  that  He 
should  make  himself  known  to  them  by 
methods  most  fitted  to  awaken  the  mind 
and  heart  to  his  goodness  ;  when  1  con- 
sider the  need  we  have  of  illumination 
in  regard  to  the  future  life,  more  distinct 
and  full  than  the  creation  affords ;  when 
I  consider  the  constitution  and  condition 
of  man,  his  free  agency,  and  the  corrup- 
tion into  which  he  had  fallen  ;  when  I 
consider  how  little  benefit  a  being  so 
depraved  was  likely  to  derive  from  an 
order  of  nature  to  which  he  had  grown 
familiar,  and  how  plainly  the  mmd  is 
fitted  to  be  quickened  by  miraculous 
interposition  ;  —  I  say,  when  1  take  all 
these  things  into  view,  I  see,  as  I  think, 
a  foundation  in  nature  for  supernatural 
light  and  aid,  and  I  discern  in  a  miracu- 
lous revelation  such  as  Christianity  a 
provision  suited  at  once  to  the  frame 
and  wants  of  the  human  soul,  and  to  the 
perfections  of  its  Author. 

There  are  other  objections  to  miracles, 
though  less  avowed,  than  that  which  I 
have  now  considered,  yet  perhaps  not 
less  influential,  and  probably  operating 
on  tnany  minds  so  secretly  as  to  be  un- 
perceived.  At  two  of  these  I  will  just 
glance.  Not  a  few,  1  am  confident,  have 
doubts  of  the  Christian  miracles,  because 
they  see  none  novj.  Were  their  scep- 
ticism to  clothe  itself  in  language,  it  would 
say,  "  Show  us  miracles,  and  we  will  be- 
lieve them.  We  suspect  them,  because 
they  are  confined  to  the  past."  Now  this 
objection  is  a  childish  one.  It  may  be 
resolved  into  the  principle,  that  nothing 
in  the  past  is  worthy  of  belief  which  is 
not  repeated  in  the  present.  Admit  this. 
and  where  will  incredulity  slop.'  How 
many  forms  and  institutions  of  society, 
recorded  in  ancient  history,  have  passed 
away.'  Has  history,  then,  no  title  to 
respect?  If,  indeed,  the  human  race 
were  standing  still ;    if  one  age  were 


merely  a  copy  of  preceding  ones:  ifeach 
had  precisely  the  same  wants,  then  the 
miracles  required  at  one  period  would 
be  reproduced  in  all.  But  who  does  not 
know  that  there  is  a  progress  in  human 
that  (orraerly  mankind  were  i 


different  stage  from  that  through  whicfi 
ley  are  now  passing.'  that  ol  course 
the  education  of  the  race  must  be  varied  ? 


and  that  miracles,  important  once,  may 
be  superfluous  now  ?  Shall  we  bind  the 
Creator  to  invariable  modes  of  teacliing 
and  training  a  race  whose  capacities 
and  wants  are  undergoing  a  perpetual 
change  i  Because  in  periods  of  thick 
darkness  God  introduced  a  new  religion 
by  supernatural  works,  shall  we  expect 
these  works  to  be  repeated,  when  the 
darkness  is  scattered  and  their  end 
attained .'  Who  does  not  see  that  mira- 
cles, from  their  very  nature,  must  be 
rare,  occasional,  limited  ?  Would  not 
their  power  be  impaired  by  frequency  ? 
and  would  it  not  wholly  cease,  were  they 
so  fdr  multiplied  as  to  seem  a  part  of 
the  order  of  nature  ? 

The  objection  I  am  now  considering 
shows  us  the  true  character  of  scepi- 
ticism.  Scepticism  is  essentially  a  nar- 
rowness of  mind,  which  makes  the 
present  moment  the  measure  of  the 
past  and  future.  It  is  the  creature  of 
sense.  In  the  midst  of  a  Ixiundless 
universe,  it  can  conceive  no  mode  of 
operation  but  what  falls  under  its  imme- 
diate observation.  The  visible,  the  pres- 
ent, is  every  thing  to  the  unbeliever. 
Let  him  but  enlarge  his  views  ;  let  him 
look  round  on  the  immensity  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  let  him  consider  the  infinity  of 
resources  which  are  comprehended  in 
omnipotence  ;  let  him  represent  to  him- 
self the  manifold  stages  through  which 
the  human  race  is  appointed  to  pass : 
let  him  remember  that  the  education  of 
the  ever-KTOwing  mind  must  require  a 
great  variety  of  discipline  ;  and  espe- 
cially let  him  admit  the  sublime  thought. 
of  which  the  germ  is  found  in  nature, 
that  man  was  created  to  be  trained  for, 
and  toascend  to,  an  Incomparably  higher 
order  of  existence  li'.m  ihe  present,— 
and  he  will  see  the  i.i.il'li.s!,ness  of  mak- 
ing his  narrow  ex|jir'' I' t  the  standard 
of  all  that  is  past  and  i^  to  come  in 
human  history. 

It  is  strange,  ii^deeil.  liiat  men  of  sci- 
ence should  fall  into  iliis  error.  The 
improved  scienc-   ••'    .he  present    day 
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teaches  them  that  this  globe  of  ours, 
which  seems  so  unchangeable,  is  not 
aow  what  it  was  a  few  thousand  years 
ago.  They  iiud  proofs,  by  digging  into 
the  earth,  that  this  globe  was  inhabited 
before  the  existence  of  the  human  race 
by  classes  of  animals  which  have  per- 
ished, and  the  ocean  peopled  by  races 
now  unknown,  and  that  the  human  race 
are  occupying  a  ruined  and  restored 
world.  Men  of  science  should  learn  to 
free  themselves  from  the  vulgar  narrow- 
ness which  sees  nothing  in  the  past  but 
the  present,  and  should  learn  the  stu- 
pendous and  infinite  variety  of  the  dis- 
pensations of  God. 

There  is  another  objection  to  miracles, 
and  the  last  to  be  now  considered,  which 
is  drawn  from  the  well-known  fact,  that 
pretended  miracles  crowd  the  pages  of 
ancient  history-  No  falsehoods,  we  are 
told,  have  been  more  common  than  ac- 
counts of  prodigies,  and  therefore  the 
miraculous  character  of  Christianity  is  a 
presumption  against  its  truth.  I  acknowl- 
edge that  this  argument  has  its  weight ; 
and  I  am  ready  to  say,  that,  did  I  know 
nothing  of  Christianity  but  that  it  was  a 
religion  full  of  miracles ;  did  I  know 
nothing  of  its  doctrines,  its  purpose,  its 
influences,  and  whole  history,  I  should 
suspect  it  as  much  as  the  unbeliever. 
There  is  a  strong  presumption  against 
miracles,  considered  nakedlv,  or  sepa- 
rated from  their  design  and  from  all  cir- 
cumstances which  explain  and  support 
them  There  is  a  like  presumption 
aijainst  events  not  miraculous,  but  of  an 
extraordinary  character.  But  this  is 
only  a  reason  for  severe  scrutiny  and 
slow  belief,  not  for  resisting  strong  and 
multiplied  proofs.  I  blame  no  man  for 
doubting  a  report  of  miracles  when  first 
brought  to  his  ears.  Thousands  of  ab- 
surd prodigies  have  been  created  by 
ignorance  and  fanaticism,  and  thousands 
more  been  forged  by  imposture.  1 
invite  you,  then,  to  try  scrupulously  the 
miracles  of  Christianity;  and,  if  they 
bear  the  marks  of  the  superstitious  leg- 
ends of  false  religions,  do  not  spare 
them.  I  only  ask  for  them  a  fair  hear- 
ing and  calm  investigation. 

it  is  plainly  no  sufficient  argument  for 
rejecting  all  miracles  that  men  have  be- 
lieved in  many  which  are  false.  If  you 
go  back  to  tnc  times  when  miraculous 
stories  were  s"wallowed  most  greedily, 
^  read  ixi&  books  then  written  on  his- 


tory,  geography,  and  natural  science,  you 
will  find  all  of  them  crowded  with  error  ; 
but  do  they  therefore  contain  nothing 
worthy  your  trust  ?  Is  there  not  a  vein 
of  truth  running  through  the  prevalent 
falsehood  ?  And  cannot  a  sagacious 
mind  very  often  detach  the  real  from  the 
fictitious,  explain  the  origin  of  many  mis- 
takes, distinguish  the  judicious  and  hon- 
est from  the  credulous  or  interested 
narrator,  and  by  a  comparison  of  testi- 
monies detect  the  latent  truth  ?  Where 
will  you  stop  if  you  start  with  believing 
nothing  on  points  where  former  ages 
have  gone  astray  ?  You  must  pronounce 
all  religion  and  all  morality  to  be  delu- 
sion, for  on  both  topics  men  have  grossly 
erred.  Nothing  is  more  unworthy  of  a 
philosopher  than  to  found  a  universal 
censure  on  a  limited  number  of  unfavor- 
able facts.  This  is  much  like  the  rea- 
soning of  the  misanthrope,  who,  because 
he  sees  much  vice,  infers  that  there  is  no 
virtue,  and,  because  he  has  sometimes 
been  deceived,  pronounces  all  men  hyp- 
ocrites. 

I  maintain  that  the  multiplicity  of  false 
miracles,  far  from  disproving,  gives  sup- 
port to  those  on  which  Christianity  rests  ; 
for,  first,  there  is  generally  some  foun- 
dation for  falsehood,  especially  when  it 
obtains  general  belief.  The  love  of  truth 
is  an  essential  principle  of  human  nature ; 
men  generally  embrace  error  on  account 
of  some  precious  ingredient  of  truth 
mixed  with  it,  and  for  the  time  insepa- 
rable from  it.  The  universal  belief  of 
past  ages  in  miraculous  interpositions  is 
to  me  a  presumption  that  miracles  have 
entered  into  human  history.  Will  the 
unbeliever  say  that  it  only  shows  the 
insatiable  thirst  of  the  human  mind  for 
the  supernatural  ?  I  reply,  that  in  this 
reasoning  he  furnishes  a  weapon  against 
himself;  for  a  strong  principle  in  the 
human  mind,  impelling  men  to  seek  for 
and  to  cling  to  miraculous  agency,  affords 
a  presumption  that  the  Author  of  our 
being,  by  whom  this  thirst  for  the  super- 
natural was  given,  intended  to  furnish 
objects  for  it,  and  to  assign  it  a  place  in 
the  education  of  the  race. 

But  I  observe,  in  the  next  place,  and 
it  is  an  observation  of  great  importance, 
that  the  exploded  miracles  of  ancient 
times,  if  carefully  examined,  not  only 
furnish  a  general  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  existence  of  genuine  ones,  but 
yield  strong  proof  oi  the  VtulVv  oi\)tvo^^ 
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in  particular  upon  which  Christianity 
rests.  I  say  to  the  sceptic,  You  affirm 
nothing  but  truth  in  declaring  history  to 
abouna  in  false  miracles  ;  I  agree  with 
you  in  exploding  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  supernatural  accounts  of  which 
ancient  religions  boast.  But  how  do  we 
know  these  ID  be  false  ?  We  do  not  so 
judge  without  proofs.  We  discern  in 
them  the  marlcs  of  delusion.  Now  I  ask 
you  to  examine  these  marks,  and  then  to 
i  honestly,  whether  you  find 


works  and  those  which  we  both  a^ee  in 
rejecting?  I  maintain  that  there  is, and 
that  nothing  but  ignorance  can  confound 
the  Christian  miracles  with  the  prodigies 
o(  heathenism.  The  contrast  between 
them  is  so  strongas  to  forbid  us  to  refer 
them  to  a  common  origin.  The  miracles 
of  superstition  carry  the  brand  of  false- 
hood in  their  own  nature,  and  are  dis- 
proved by  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  imposed  on  the  multitude. 
The  objects  for  which  they  arc  said  to 
have  been  wrought  are  such  as  do  not 
require  or  justify  a  dii'ine  interposition. 
Many  of  them  are  absurd,  childish,  or 
extravagant,  and  betray  a  weak  intellect 
or  diseased  imagination.  Many  can  be 
explained  by  natural  causes.  Many  are 
attested  by  persons  who  lived  in  differ- 
ent countries  and  ages,  and  enjoyed  no 
opportunities  of  inquiringinto  their  truth. 
We  can  see  the  origin  of  many  in  the 
self-interest  of  those  who  forged  them, 
and  can  account  for  their  reception  by 
the  condition  of  the  world.  In  other 
words,  these  spurious  miracles 


times,  and  tended  to  confirm  them.  Now 
it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  these  various 
marks  of  falsehood  cannot  be  found  in 
the  Christian  miracles.  Welindinthem 
characters  directly  the  reverse.     They 


were  wrought  for  an  end  worthy  of  God  ; 

vere  wrought  in  an  age  oi  improve- 

;  they  are  marked  by  a  majesty, 

iplicity. 


beneficence, 
and  wisdom,  which  . 
measurably  from  the  dreams  of  a  dis- 
ordered fancy,  or  the  contrivances  of 
imposture.  They  can  be  explained  by 
no  interests,  passions,  or  prejudices  of 
men.  They  are  parts  of  a  religion  which 
was  siiyrularly  at  variance  with  estab- 
liahed   ideas    and  expectations,  which 


breathes  puritv  and  benevolence,  which 
transcended  the  improvements  of  the 
age,  and  which  thus  carries  with  it  the 
presumption  of  a  divine  original.  Whence 
this  immense  distance  between  the  two 
classes  of  miracles  ?  Will  you  trace 
both  to  one  source,  and  that  a  polluted 
one  ?  Will  you  ascribe  to  one  spirit 
works  as  different  as  light  and  darkness, 
as  earth  and  heaven  ?  I  am  not,  then, 
shaken  in  my  faith  by  the  false  miracles 
of  other  religions.  I  have  no  desire  to 
keep  them  out  of  sight  i  I  summon  them 
as  my  witnesses.  They  show  me  how 
naturally  imposture  and  superstition 
leave  the  stamp  of  themselves  on  their 
fictions.  They  show  how  man,  when  he 
aspires  to  counterfeit  God's  agency,  be- 
trays more  signally  his  impotence  and 
folly.  When  1  place  side  by  side  the 
mighty  works  of  Jesus  and  the  prodigies 
of  heathenism,  I  see  that  they  can  no 
more  be  compared  with  one  another  than 
the  machinery  and  mock  thunders  of  the 
theatre  can  be  likened  to  the  awful  and 
beneticenl  powers  of  the  universe. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  on  miracles, 
I  have  aimed  chielly  to  meet  those  gen- 
eral objections  by  which  many  are  preju- 
diced against  supernatural  interpositions 
universally,  and  are  disinclined  to  weigh 
aay  proof  in  their  support.  Hoping  that 
this  weak  scepticism  nas  been  shown  to 
want  foundation  in  nature  and  reason,  1 
proceed  now  to  slate  more  particularly 
the  principal  grounds  on  which  1  be- 
lieve that  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Jesus 
and  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity 
were  actually  wrought  in  attestation  ot 
its  truth. 

The  evidences  of  facts  are  of  two 
kinds,  presumptive  and  direct,  and  both 
meet  in  support  of  Christian  miracles. 
First,  there  are  strong  presumptions  in 
its  favor.  To  this  class  of  proofs  be- 
long the  views  already  given  of  the 
accordance  of  revelation  and  miracles 
with  the  wants  and  principles  of  human 
nature,  with  the  perfections  of  God,  with 
his  relations  to  his  human  family,  and 
with  his  ordinary  providence.  Tnese  I 
need  not  repeal.  1  will  only  observe 
that  a  strong  presumption  in  support  of 
the  miracles  arises  from  the  importance 
of  the  religion  to  wh'ch  they  belong. 
If  I  were  told  of  supernatural  works 
performed  to  prove  that  three  are  more 
than  one,  or  that  human  life  requires 
food  for   its  support,  1  should    know 
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that  they  were  false.  The  presumption 
against  them  would  be  invincible.  The 
Author  of  nature  could  never  supersede 
its  wise  and  stupendous  order  to  teach 
what  falls  within  the  knowledge  of  every 
child.  Extraordinary  interpositions  of 
God  suppose  that  truths  of  extraordi- 
nary dignity  and  beneficence  are  to  be 
imparted.  Now,  in  Christianity  I  find 
truths  of  transcendent  importance,  which 
throw  into  shade  all  the  discoveries  of 
science,  and  which  give  a  new  character, 
aim,  and  interest  to  our  existence.  Here 
is  a  fit  occasion  for  supernatural  inter- 
position. A  presumption  exists  in  favor 
of  miracles,  by  which  a  religion  so  wor- 
thy of  God  is  sustained. 

But  a  presumption  in  favor  of  facts 
is  not  enough.  It,  indeed,  adds  much 
force  to  the  direct  proofs ;  still  these  are 
needed,  nor  are  they  wanting  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  direct  proofs  of  facts  are 
chiefly  of  two  kinds  ;  they  consist  of 
testimony,  oral  or  written,  and  of  effects, 
traces,  monuments,  which  the  facts  have 
left  behind  them.  The  Christian  miracles 
are  supp>orted  by  both.  We  have,  first,  the 
most  unexceptionable  testimony,  nothing 
less  than  that  of  contemporaries  and  eye- 
witnesses, of  the  companions  of  Jesus, 
and  the  first  propagators  of  his  religion. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  men  who 
could  not  have  been  deceived  as  to  the 
facts  which  they  report ;  who  bore  their 
witness  amidst  perils  and  persecutions  ; 
who  bore  it  on  the  very  spot  where  their 
Master  lived  and  died ;  who  had  nothing 
to  gain,  and  every  thing  to  lose,  if  their 
testimony  were  false ;  whose  writings 
breathe  the  sincerest  love  of  virtue  and 
of  mankind  ;  and  who  at  last  sealed 
their  attestations  with  their  blood.  M  ore 
unexceptionable  witnesses  to  facts  can- 
not be  produced  or  conceived. 

Do  you  say,  "  These  witnesses  lived 
ages  ago  :  could  we  hear  these  accounts 
from  their  own  lips,  we  should  be  satis- 
lied  "  t  I  answer,  You  have  something 
better  than  their  own  lips,  or  than  their 
own  word  taken  alone.  You  have,  as 
has  been  proved,  their  writings.  Per- 
haps you  hear  with  some  surprise  that  a 
book  may  be  a  better  witness  than  its 
author;  but  nothing  is  more  true,  and  I 
will  illustrate  it  by  an  imaginary  case  in 
our  own  times. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  man  claiming  to 
be  an  eye-witness  should  relate  to  me  the 
events  of  the  three  memorable  days  oi 


July,  in  which  the  last  revolution  of 
France  was  achieved;  suppose,  next, 
that  a  book,  a  history  of  that  revolution, 
published  and  received  as  true  in  France, 
should  be  sent  to  me  from  that  country. 
Which  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  facts  } 
I  say  the  last.  A  single  witness  may 
deceive ;  but  that  a  wnter  should  pub- 
lish in  France  the  history  of  a  revolu- 
tion which  never  occurred  there,  or 
which  differed  essentially  from  the  true 
one,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  ; 
and  that  such  a  history  should  obtain 
currency,  that  it  should  not  be  instantly 
brandea  as  a  lie,  is  utterly  impossible.  A 
history  received  by  a  people  as  true,  not 
only  gives  us  the  testimony  of  the  writer, 
but  the  testimony  of  the  nation  among 
whom  it  obtains  credit.  It  is  a  concen- 
tration of  thousands  of  voices,  of  many 
thousand  witnesses.  I  say,  then,  that  the 
writings  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christi- 
anity, received  as  they  were  by  the  mul- 
titude of  Christians  m  their  own  times 
and  in  those  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, are  the  testimonies  of  that  mul- 
titude as  well  as  of  the  writers. 
Thousands  nearest  to  the  events,  join 
in  bearing  testimony  to  the  Christian 
miracles. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  evidence, 
sometimes  more  powerful  than  direct 
witnesses,  and  this  belongs  to  Chris- 
tianity. Facts  are  often  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  effects  which  they  leave 
behind  them.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
miracles  of  Christ.  Let  me  explain  this 
branch  of  evidence.  I  am  told,  when 
absent  and  distant  from  your  city,  that 
on  a  certain  day  a  tide,  such  as  had 
never  been  known,  rose  in  your  harbor, 
overflowed  your  wharves,  and  rushed 
into  your  streets  ;  I  doubt  the  fact ;  but 
hastening  here,  I  see  what  were  once 
streets  strewed  with  sea -weed,  and 
shells,  and  the  ruins  of  houses,  and  I 
cease  to  doubt.  A  witness  may  deceive, 
but  such  effects  cannot  lie.  All  great 
events  leave  effects,  and  these  speak  di- 
rectly of  the  cause.  What,  I  ask,  are 
the  proofs  of  the  American  revolution  ? 
Have  we  none  but  written  or  oral  testi- 
mony ?  Our  free  constitution,  the  whole 
form  of  our  society,  the  language  and 
spirit  of  our  laws,  all  these  bear  witness 
to  our  English  origin,  and  to  our  suc- 
cessful conflict  for  independence.  Now 
the  miracles  of  Chris tiamty  K^ive  \^1\. 
effects  which  equally  aUesl  t\v^\T  \^^^^^> 
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and  caanot  be  explained  without  ihem. 
I  go  back  to  the  age  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
I  am  immediately  struck  with  the  com- 
mencement and  rapid  progress  of  the 
most  remarkable  revolution  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  world.  I  see  a  new  religion, 
of  a  character  altogether  its  own.  which 
bore  no  likeness  to  any  past  or  existing 
faith,  spreading  in  a  few  years  through 
all  civiliied  nations,  and  introducing  a 
new  era,  a  new  state  of  society,  a  change 
of  the  human  mind,  which  has  broadly 
distinguished  all  following  ages.  Here 
is  a  plain  fact,  which  (he  sceptic  will  not 
deny,  however  he  may  explain  it.  I  see 
this  religion  issuing  from  an  obscure, 
despised,  haled  people.  Its  Founder 
had  died,  on  the  cross,  a  mode  of  pun- 
ishment as  disgraceful  as  the  pillory  or 
^lows  of  the  present  day.  Its  teachers 
were  poor  men,  without  rank,  office,  or 
education,  taken  from  the  fishing-boat 
and  other  occupations  which  had  never 
furnished  teachers  to  mankind.  1  see 
these  men  beginning  their  work  on  the 
spot  where  tneir  Master's  blood  had 
been  shed,  as  of  a  common  malefactor  ; 
and  1  hear  them  summoning  first  his 
murderers,  and  then  all  nations  and  all 
ranks,  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  the 

finest  in  the  temple,  the  great  and  the 
earned,  as  well  as  the  poor  and  the  ig- 
norant, to  renounce  the  faith  and  the 
worship  which  had  been  hallowed  by 


the  yoke  of  their  crucified  Lord.  I  see 
passion  and  prejudice,  the  sword  of  the 
magistrate,  the  curse  of  the  priest,  the 
scorn  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  fury  of 
the  populace,  joined  to  crush  this  com- 
mon enemy :  and  yet,  without  a  human 
weapon  and  in  opposition  to  all  human 
power,  I  see  the  humble  Apostles  of 
Jesus  winning  their  way,  overpowering 
prejudice,  breaking  the  ranks  of  their 
opposers.  changing  enemies  into  friends, 
breathing  into  multitudes  a  calm  spirit 
of  martyrdom,  and  carrying  to  the 
bounds  of  civilization,  and  even  into 
half-civilized  regions,  a  religion  which 
has  contributed  to  advance  society  more 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  Here 
is  the  effect.  Here  is  a  monument  more 
durable  than  pillars  or  triumphal  arches. 
Now  I  ask  for  an  explanation  of  these 
effects.  If  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles were  indeed  sent  and  empowered 
by  God,  and  wrought  miracles  in  atiea- 
tation  of  their  mission,  then  the  estab- 


lishment of  Christianity  is  explained. 
Suppose  them,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
have  been  insane  enthusiasts,  or  selfish 
impostors,  left  to  meet  the  whole  strength 
of  human  opposition,  with  nothing  but 
their  own  power,  or  rather  their  own 
weakness,  and  you  have  no  cause  for 
the  stupendous  effect  I  have  described. 
Such  men  could  no  more  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  world  than  they  could 
have  turned  back  rivers  to  their  sources, 
sunk  mountains  into  valleys,  or  raised 
valleys  to  the  skies.  Christianity,  then, 
has  not  only  the  evidence  of  unexcep- 
tionable witnesses,  but  that  of  effects, — 
a  proof  which  will  grow  stronger  by  com- 
paring its  progress  with  that  of  other 
religions  such  as  Mahometanism,  which 
sprang  from  human  passions,  and  were 
advanced  by  human  power, 

IV.  Having  given  my  views  on  the 
subject  of  Christian  miracles,  1  now 
pass  to  (he  last  topic  of  this  discourse. 
Its  extent  and  importance  will  lead  me 
to  enlarge  upon  it  in  a  subsequent  dis- 
course ;  but  a  discussion  of  Christian 
evidences  in  which  it  should  find  no 
place  would  be  essentially  defective.  I 
refer  to  the  proof  of  Christianity  derived 
from  the  character  of  its  Author.  The 
character  of  Jesus  was  original.  He 
formed  a  new  era  in  (he  moral  history  of 
the  human  race.  His  perfection  was 
not  that  of  his  age,  nor  a  copy  of  the 
greatness  which  had  long  engrossed  the 
world's  admiration.  Jesus  stood  apart 
from  other  men.  He  borrowed  from 
none  and  leaned  on  none.  Surrounded 
by  men  of  low  thoughts,  he  rose  to  the 
conception  of  a  higher  form  of  human 
virtue  than  had  vet  been  realized  or 
imagined,  and  deliberately  devoted  him- 
self to  its  promotion,  as  the  supreme 
object  of  his  life  and  death.  Conscious 
of  being  dedicated  to  this  great  work,  he 
spoke  with  a  calm  dignity,  an  unaffected 
elevation,  which  separated  him  from  all 
other  teachers.  Unsupported,  he  never 
wavered :  sufficient  to  himself,  he  re- 
fused aUiance  with  wealth  or  power. 
Yet,  with  all  this  -df  subsistence  and 
uncompromising  eiii!.L;\.  Iiis  character 
was  the  mildest,  th.-  yt  iiiltst,  the  most 

It  could  not  have  '.■I'-n  ,i  liction,  for  who 
could  have  conce:vi,(l  ii,  or  who  could 
have  embodied  tl.^'  coritption  in  such  a 
life  as  Jesus  is  N;iiii  :j  have  led  in  ac- 
tions, words,  maimi'i  v  so  natural  and 
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uflstudied.   so   imbued  with  reality,  so 
worthy  of  the  Son  of  God  ? 

The  great  distinction  of  Jesus  was  a 
philanthropy  without  mixture  and  with- 
out bounds ;     a    philanthropy    uniting 
grandeur    and    meekness    in    beautiful 
proportions  ;  a  philanthropy  as  wise  as 
it  was  fervent,  which  comprehended  the 
true  wants  and   the  true  eood  of  man, 
which  compassionated,  indeed,  his  suf- 
ferings from  abroad,  but  which  saw  in 
the  soul  the  deep  fountain  of  his  miser- 
ies, and  labored,  by  regenerating  this, 
to  bring  him   to  a  pure  and  enduring 
happiness.     So  peculiar,  so  unparalleled 
was  the  benevolence  of  Jesus,  that  it 
has  impressed  itself  on  all  future  times. 
There  went  forth  a  virtue,  a  beneficent 
influence  from  his  character,  which  op- 
erates even   now.     Since  the  death  of 
Christ,  a  spirit  of  humanity,  unknown 
before,  has  silently  diffused  itself  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth.     A 
new  standard  of   virtue  has   gradually 
possessed   itself   of    the  veneration  of 
men.    A  new  power  has  been  acting  on 
society,  which  has  done  more  than  all 
other  causes  combined  to  disarm  the  self- 
ish passions,  and  to  bind  men  strongly 
to  one  another  and  to  God.     What  a 
monument  have  we  here   to  the  virtue 
of  Jesus  I    and  if  Christianity  has  such 
a  Founder,   it  'must  have  come   from 
Heaven- 
There   are   other  remarkable    proofs 
of  the    power    and    elevation    of    the 
character    of    Christ.      It    has  touched 
and  conciliated    not  a  few  of  the   de- 
termined   adversaries   of    his    religion. 
Infidelity,   whilst   it  has  laid  unsparing 
hands    on    the    system,   has    generally 
shmnk    from    offering  violence   to    its 
Author.      In    truth,    unbelievers    have 
occasionally  borne  eloquent   testimony 
to  the   benignant    and  celestial  virtues 
of  Jesus  ;  and  I  record  this  with  pleas- 
ure,  not   only   as    honorable   to  Chris- 
tianity,   but    as    showing  that   unbelief 
does '  not    universally  sear    the    moral 
feelings,  or  breathe   hostility  to  good- 
ness.    Nor  is   this  all.     The  character 
of  Christ  has  withstood  the  most  deadly 
and  irresistible    foe  of    error   and   un- 
founded  claims,  —  I    mean   Time.      It 
has  Jost  nothing  of  its  elevation  by  the 
improvements    of   ages.      Since  he  ap- 
peared, society  has  gone  forward,  men's 
^'Jetvs  have  becomj  enlarged,  and  phil- 
osophy has   risen  tt  conceptions  01  far 


purer  virtues  than  were  the  boast  of 
antiquity.  But,  however  the  human 
mind  may  have  advanced,  it  must  still 
look  upward  if  it  would  see  and  under- 
stand Christ.  He  is  still  above  it. 
Nothing  purer,  nobler,  has  yet  dawned 
on  human  thoughts.  Then  Christianity 
is  true.  The  delineation  of  Jesus  in 
the  Gospels,  so  warm  with  life,  and  so 
unrivalled  in  loveliness  and  grandeur, 
required  the  existence  of  an  original. 
To  suppose  that  this  character  was 
invented  bv  unprincipled  men,  amidst 
Jewish  ana  heathen  darkness,  and  was 
then  imposed  as  a  reality  in  the  very 
age  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
argues  an  excess  of  credulity,  and  a 
strange  ignorance  of  the  powjcrs  and 
principles  of  human  nature.  The  char- 
acter of  Jesus  was  real ;  and  if  so, 
Jesus  must  have  been  what  he  professed 
to  be,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  revealer 
of  his  mercy  and  his  will  to  mankind. 
I  have  now  completed  what    I   pro- 

Eosed  in  this  discourse.  1  have  laid 
efore  you  some  of  the  principal  evi- 
dences of  Christianity.  1  have  aimed 
to  state  them  without  exaggeration. 
That  an  honest  mind,  which  thoroughly 
comprehends  them,  can  deny  their  force, 
seems  to  me  hardly  possible.  Stronger 
proofs  may,  indeed,  be  conceived ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  these  could  be 
given  in  consistency  with  our  moral 
nature,  and  with  the  moral  governnient 
of  God.  Such  a  government  requires 
that  truth  should  not  be  forced  on  the 
mind,  but  that  we  should  be  left  to  gain 
it  by  an  upright  use  of  our  understand- 
ings, and  by  conforming  ourselves  to 
what  we  have  already  learned.  God 
might,  indeed,  shed  on  us  an  overpow- 
ering light,  so  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  lose  our  way ;  but  in  so 
doing  He  would  annihilate  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  present  probation.  It 
is,  then,  no  objection  to  Christianity 
that  its  evidences  are  not  the  very 
strongest  which  might  be  given,  and 
that  they  do  not  extort  universal  assent. 
In  this  respect  it  accords  with  other 
great  truths.  These  are  not  forced  on. 
our  belief.  Whoever  will  may  shut  his 
eyes  on  their  proofs  and  array  against 
them  objections.  In  the  measure  of 
evidence  with  which  Oiristianity  is  ac- 
companied, I  see  a  just  respect  for  the 
freedom  of  the  mina.  and  a  wise  adap- 
tation to  that  moral  nature  vj\\\dv  \\.  v& 
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the  great  aim  of  this  religion  to  cany 
forward  to  perfection. 

I  close  as  I  bewail.  I  am  not  asliamed 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  true. 
It  is  true ;  and  its  truth  is  to  break 
forth  more  and  more  gloriouslj'.  Of 
this  I  have  not  a  doubt,  1  know,  indeed, 
that  our  religion  has  been  questioned, 
even  by  intelfigent  and  good  men  ;  but 
this  does  not  shake  my  faith  in  its 
divine  original  or  in  its  ultimate  tri- 
umphs. Such  men  have  questioned  it, 
because  they  have  known  it  chiefly  by 
its  corruptions.  In  proportion  as  its 
original  simplicity  shall  be  restored,  the 
doubts  of  the  well-disposed  will  yield. 
1  have  no  fears  from  infidelitj' ;  espe- 
cially from  that  form  of  it  which  some 
are  at  this  moment  laboring  to  spread 
througli  our  country,  —  1  mean  that  in- 
sane, desperate  unbelief  which  strives 
to  quench  the  tight  of  nature  as  well  as 
of  revelation,  and  to  leave  us,  not  only 
without  Christ,  but  without  God.  This 
I  dread  no  more  than  1  should  fear  the 
efforts  of  men  to  pluck  the  sun  from  his 
sphere,  or  to  storm  the  skies  with  the 
artillery  of  the  earth.  We  were  made 
for  religion  ;  and  unless  the  enemies  of 
our  faith  can  change  our  nature,  they 
will  leave  the  foundation  of  religion  un- 
shaken. The  human  soul  was  created 
to  look  above  material  nature.  It  wants 
a  Deity  for  its  love  and  trust,  an  immor- 
tality for  its  hope.     It  wants  consola- 


tions not  found  in  philosophy,  wants 
strength  in  temptation,  sorrow,  and 
death,  which  human  wisdom  cannot 
minister ;  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  that 
Christianity  meets  these  deep  wants  of 
men,  I  have  no  fear  or  doubt  as  to  its 
triumphs.  Men  cannot  long  live  with- 
out religion.  In  France  there  is  a 
spreading  dissatisfaction  with  the  scep- 
tical spirit  of  the  past  generation.  A 
philosopher  in  that  country  would  now 
blush  to  quote  Voltaire  as  an  authority 
in  religion.  Already  atheism  is  dumb 
where  once  it  seemed  to  bear  sway. 
The  greatest  minds  in  France  are  work- 
ing back  their  way  to  the  light  of  truth. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  cannot  vet  be 
called  Christians ;  but  their  path,  lilce 
that  of  the  wise  men  of  old,  who  came 
star-guided  from  the  East,  is  towards 
Christ.  1  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ.  It  has  an  immortal  life, 
and  will  gather  strength  from  the  vio- 
lence of  Its  foes.  It  is  equal  to  all  the 
wants  of  men.  The  greatest  minds 
have  found  in  it  the  light  which  they 
most  anxiously  desired.  The  most  sor- 
rowful and  broken  spirits  have  found 
in  it  a  healing  balm  for  their  woes.  It 
has  inspired  the  sublimest  virtues  aitd 
the  loftiest  hopes.  For  the  corruptions 
of  such  a  rehgion  1  weep,  and  1  should 
blush  to  be  their  advocate  ;  but  of  the 
gospel  itself  I  can  never  be  ashamed. 
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n  lliu  thou  doeit, 


The  evidences  of  revealed  religion 
are  the  subject  of  this  lecture, — a  sub- 
ject of  great  extent  as  well  as  of  vast 
importance.  In  discussing  it.  an  im- 
mense variety  of  learning  has  been 
employed,  and  all  the  powers  of  the 
inteJlect  been    called    forth.     History, 


metaphysics,  ancient  learning,  criticism, 
ethical  science,  and  the  science  of  hu- 
man nature,  have  been  summoned  to 
the  controversy,  and  have  brought  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  Christian  cause. 
To  condense  into  one  discourse  what 
scholars  and  great  men  have  written  on 
this  point  is  impossible,  even  if  it  were 
desirable  :  and  I  have  staled  the  extent 
of  spi'CuIaiion  into  which  our  subject 
has  led,  not  because  I  propose  to  give 


e  ]>rcsentc(l  ;  and  our  minds 
It  the  ordinary  >eriousnc<s  ot 
ature  if  it  cannot  arrest  us. 
iiristiaiiity  has  been  <);)p()SLHl  is 
i;>lied  in  the  establishment  of 
ire.  That  it  has  had  adversa- 
o  mean  intellect,  you  know.  I 
n  this  discourse  to  make  some 
3n  what  seems  to  me  the  great 
to  Christianity,  on  the  general 
on  which  its  evidences  rest, 
>me  of  its  particular  evidences. 
eat  objection  to  Christianity  — 
3ne  which  has  much  influence 
resettt  day  —  meets  us  at  the 
»hold.  We  cannot,  if  we  would, 
for  it  is  founded  on  a  primary 
ntial  attribute  of  this  religion. 
H:tion  is  oftener  felt  than  ex- 
|ind  amounts  to  this,  that 
are  incredible,  and  that  the 
iiral  character  of  an  alleged 
iroof  enough  of  its  falsehood. 
r  is  this  propensity  to  doubt  of 
5s  from  the  order  of  nature, 
'e  are  sincere  Christians  who 
)  rest  their  religion  wholly  on 
sal  evidence,  and  to  overlook 
ard  extraordinary  interposition 
yv  which  it  was  at  first  estab- 
But  the  difficulty  cannot  in  this 
:vaded ;  for  Christianity  is  not 
irmed  by  miracles,  but  is  in  it- 
ts  very  essence,  a  miraculous 
It  is  not  a  system  which  the 


or  aixsurd.  Un  Uic  contrary,  men  at 
lar^o  iliscovcr  a  siron'^^  an'I  incurable 
|.)r()^»ensity  to  believe  in  mir.ii.-les.  Ab 
most  all  historie,^.  until  witiiin  the  two 
last  centuries,  reported  seriously  super- 
natural facts  Scepticism  as  to  miracles 
is  comparatively  a  new  thing,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  Epicurean  or  atheistical  sect 
among  the  ancients ;  and  so  far  from 
being  founded  in  human  nature,  it  is  re- 
sisted by  an  almost  infinite  preponder- 
ance of  belief  on  the  other  side. 

Whence,  then,  has  this  scepticism 
sprung.'^  It  may  be  explained  Sy  two 
principal  causes,  i.  It  is  now  an  ac- 
knowledged fact  among  enlightened 
men  that  in  past  dmes  and  in  our  own 
a  strong  disposition  has  existed,  and 
still  exists,  to  admit  miracles  without 
examination.  Human  credulity  is  found 
to  have  devoured  nothiuje;  more  ea^rly 
than  reports  of  prodigies.  Now  it  is 
argued  that  we  discover  here  a  principle 
of  human  nature,  namely,  the  love  of 
the  supernatural  and  marvellous,  which 
accounts  sufficiently  for  the  belief  of 
miracles  wherever  we  find  it ;  and  that 
it  is,  consequently,  unnecessary  and  un- 
philosophical  to  seek  for  other  causes, 
and  especially  to  admit  that  most  im- 
probable one,  —  the  actual  existence  of 
miracles.  This  sweeping  conclusion  is 
a  specimen  of  that  rash  habit  of  gen- 
eralizing which  rather  distinguishes  our 
times,  and  shows  that  philosophical  rea- 
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principles  of  our  nature  in  order  to  its 
operation.  For  example,  the  belief  of 
spectral  appearances  has  been  very  com- 
mon; but  under  what  circumstances  and 
in  what  state  of  mind  has  it  occurred  ? 
Do  men  see  ghosts  in  broad  day  and 
amidst  cheerful  society  ?  or  in  solitary 
places;  in  grave  -  yards ;  in  twilights  or 
nitsh.  where  outward  objects  are  so  un- 
defined as  easily  to  take  a  form  from 
imagination  :  and  in  other  circumstances 
favorable  to  terror,  and  associated  with 
the  delusion  in  question  ?  The  princi- 
ple of  credulity  is  as  regular  in  its  op- 
eration as  any  other  principle  of  the 
mind;  and  is  so  dependent  on  circum- 
stances and  so  restrained  and  cht^cked  by 
other  parts  of  human  nature,  that  some- 
times the  most  obstinate  in  credulity 
is  found  in  that  very  class  of  people 
whose  easy  belief  on  other  occasions 
moves  our  contempt.  It  is  well  known, 
for  example,  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
vaccine  inoculation  has  been  encoun- 
tered with  much  more  unyielding  scep- 
ticism among  the  vulgar  than  among 
the  improved  ;  and  in  general  it  may  be 
affirmed,  (hat  the  credulity  of  the  igno- 
rant operates  under  the  control  of  tlieir 
strongest  passions  and  impressions,  and 
that  no  class  of  society  yield  a  slower 
assent  to  positions  which  manifestly 
subvert  their  old  modes  of  thinking  and 
most  settled  prejudices.  It  is,  then, 
very  un philosophical  to  assume  this 
principle  as  an  explanation  of  all  mira- 
cles whatever.  1  grant  that  the  fact, 
that  accounts  of  supernatural  agency  so 
generally  prove  false,  is  a  reason  for 
looking  upon  them  with  peculiar  dis- 
trust. Miracles  ought  on  this  account 
to  be  sifted  more  than  common  facts. 
But  if  we  find  that  a  belief  in  a  series 
of  supernatural  works  has  occurred  un- 
der circumstances  very  diiTerent  from 
those  under  which  false  prodigies  have 
been  received,  under  circumstances  most 
unfavorable  to  the  operation  of  credulity, 
then  this  belief  cannot  be  resolved  into 
the  common  causes  which  have  blinded 
men  in  regard  to  supernatural  agency. 
We  must  look  tor  other  causes,  and  if 
none  can  be  found  but  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  the  miracles,  then  true  philos- 
ophy binds  us  to  believe  them.  I  close 
this  head  with  observing  that  the  pro- 
pensity of  men  to  believe  in  what  is 
strange  and  miraculous,  though  a  pre- 
suntptioB  against  particular  miracles,  is 


not  a  presumption  against  miracles  uni- 
versally, but  rather  the  reverse  ;  for  great 
principles  of  human  nature  have  generally 
a  foundation  in  truth,  and  one  explana- 
tion of  this  propensity'  so  common  to  man- 
kind is  obviously  this,  that  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  human  race  miraculous  in- 
terpositions, suited  to  man's  infant  slate, 
were  not  uncommon,  and,  being  the  most 
striking  facts  of  human  history,  they 
spread  through  all  future  times  a  belief 
and  expectation  of  miracles. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  cause  of 
the  scepticism  in  regard  to  supernatural 
agency  which  has  grown  up.  especially 
among  the  more  improved,  in  later  times. 
These  later  times  are  distinguished,  as 
you  well  knoiv,  by  successful  researches 
into  nature  ;  and  ihe  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence have  continually  added  strength  to 
that  great  principle,  that  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe  are  regulated  liy  general 
and  permanent  laws,  or  that  the  Author 
of  the  universe  exerts  his  power  accord- 
ing to  an  established  order.  Nature, 
the  more  it  is  explored,  is  found  to  be 
uniform.  We  observe  an  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  causes  and  effects.  Many 
phenomena,  once  denominated  irregular, 
and  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency,  are 
r — J  ._  !._  connected  with  fireceding 
--  regularly  as  the  most 
The  comet,  we  learn. 
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and  planets.  When  a  new  phenomenon 
now  occurs,  no  one  thinks  it  miraculous, 
but  believes  that,  when  belter  under- 
stood, it  may  be  reduced  to  laws  already 
known,  or  is  an  example  of  a  law  not 
yet  investigated. 

Now  this  increasing  acquaintance  with 
the  uniformity  of  nature  begets  a  distrust 
of  alleged  violations  of  it,  and  a  rational 
distrust  too ;  for,  white  many  causes  of 
mistake  in  regard  to  alleged  miracles 
may  be  assigned,  there  is  but  one  ade- 
quate cause  of  real  miracles,  that  is,  the 
power  of  God  :  and  the  regularity  of  nat- 
ure forms  a  strong  presumption  against 
the  miraculous  exertion  of  this  power, 
except  in  extraordinary  c" 
and  for  extraordinary  purposes,  t 
the  established  laws  of  the  creat 
not  competent.  But  the  observation  of 
the  uniformity  of  nature  produces,  in 
muhitudes,  not  merely  this  rational  dis- 
trust of  alleged  violations  of  it,  but  a 
secret  feeling,  as  if  such  violations  were 
impossible.    That  attention  to  the  pow- 
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as  of  nature  which  is  implied  in  xci- 
eotilic  research  tends  to  weaken  the 
practical  conviction  of  a  higher  power ; 
and  the  laws  of  the  creation,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  the  modes  of  Divine 
operation,  come  ifisensibly  to  be  con- 
sidtred  as  fetters  on  hia  agency,  —  as 
too  sacred  to  be  suspended  even  by  llieir 
Author.  This  secret  feeling,  essentially 
atheistical,  and  at  war  nith  all  sound 
philosophv,  is  the  chief  foundation  of 
ihal  scepticism  which  prevails  in  regard 
10  miraculous  agency,  and  deserves  our 
particular  consideration. 

To  a  man  whose  belief  in  God  is 
itrongand  practical,  a  miracle  will  appear 
u  possible  as  any  other  effect,  as  the 
most  common  event  in  life ;  and  the 
argument  ae:ainst  miracles,  drawn  from 
the  uniformity  of  nature,  will  weigh  with 
him  only  as  far  as  this  uniformity  is  a 
pledge  and  proof  of  the  Creator's  dis- 
position to  accomplish  his  purposes  by 
a  fijted  order  or  mode  of  operation. 
Sow  it  is  freely  granted  that  the  Crea- 
tors regard  or  attachment  to  such  an 
order  ma^-  be  inferred  from  the  steadiness 
Kith  which  He  observes  it ;  and  a  strong 
presumption  lies  against  any  violation 
dilon  alight  occasions,  or  for  purposes 
to  which  the  established  laws  of  nature 
m  adequate.  But  this  is  the  utmost 
"iiich  the  order  of  nature  authorizes  us 
W  infer  respecting  its  Author.  It  forms 
no  presumption  agair.st  miracles  univer- 
sallv.  in  all  imagmable  cases ;  but  may 
"■en  furnish  a  presumption  in  their 
liTOr. 

We  are  never  to  forget  that  God's 
idherence  to  the  order  of  the  universe 
is  not  necessary  and  mechanical,  but  in- 
itlligent  and  voluntary.  He  adheres  to 
ii,  not  for  its  own  sake,  or  because  it 
bs  a  sacredness  which  compels  him  to 
respect  it,  but  because  it  is  most  suited 
to  accomplish  hia  purposes,  ll  is  a 
means  and  not  an  end;  and,  like  all 
oiher  means,  must  give  way  when  the 
end  can  best  be  promoted  withcut  it. 
It  is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind  to  make 
an  idol  of  order  and  method ;  to  cling 
to  established  forms  of  business  when 
ihey  clog  instead  of  advancing  it.  If, 
rten.  the  great  purposes  of  the  universe 
can  t*st  &e  accomplished  by  departing 
from  itj  established  laws,  these  laws 
"ill  undoubtedly  be  suspended ;  and 
tJwngh  broken  in  the  letter,  they  will  be 
observed  in  their  ap'rit,  for  the  ends  for 


advanced  by  their 
question  arises.  For  what  purpc 
nature  and  its  order  appointi 
there  is  no  presumption  in  sa; 
the  highest  of  these  is  the  impr 
of  intelligent  beings.  Mind  (I 
we  mean  both  moral  and  ini 
powers)  is  God's  first  end.  T 
purpose  for  which  an  order  of  ! 
fixed,  is  plainly  the  formation 
In  a  creation  without  order,  whe 
would  follow  without  any  regi 
cession,  it  is  obvious  that  mind 
kept  in  perpetual  infancy ;  for. 
a  universe,  there  could  be  no  r 
from  effects  to  causes,  no  ind 
establish  general  truths,  no  ac 
of  means  to  ends  ;  that  is,  m 
relating  to  God,  or  matter,  or  r 
action  ;  no  virtue.  The  great 
of  God,  then,  1  repeat  it.  in  est: 
the  order  of  nature,  is  to  form 
vance  the  mind  ;  and  if  the  cas 
occur  in  which  the  interests  of 
could  best  be  advanced  bv  ( 
from  this  order,  or  by  miracufou. 
then  the  great  purpose  of  the 
the  creat  end  of  its  laws  and  r( 
would  demand  such  departu 
miracles,  instead  of  warring 
would  concur  with  nature. 


We  affi 


e  Chrisi 
a  case  has  existed, 
when  Jesus  Christ  car 
nature  hail  failed  to 
structions  to  men  in  which, 
ligent  beings,  they  had  the 
concern,  and  on  which  the  full 
ment  of  their  highest  facultie 
tially  depended ;  and  ne  affirm,  t 
prospect  of  relief  fron 


'  that  a 


xigen. 


:    had  c 


which  additi 
pernatural  lights,  might  ratic 
expected  from  the  Father  ol 
Let  me  state  two  particular 
many  in  which  men  needed  in 
aids  not  given  by  nature.  1  re 
doctrine  of  one  God  and  Fa 
which  all  piety  rests :  and  to 
trine  of  immortality,  which  is  i 
spring  of  virtuous  effort.  Ha 
to  enlarge  on  the  history  of  th: 
'  "light  show  you  under  what 
k,.,u  — I  superstition  these  ■ 
I.  But  I  should  rei 
:now  famil\aT\y.  T 
genius,   whic^   {i 


■ubbish  a 
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studies,  carry  on  their  front  the  brand 
of  polytheism,  and  of  debasing  error 
on  subjects  of  the  first  and  deepest 
concern.  It  is  more  important  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  veryuniformiljof  nature 
had  some  tendency  to  obscure  the  doc- 
trines which  I  have  named,  or  at  least 
to  impair  liieir  practical  power,  so  that 
a  diparture  from  this  uniformity  was 
needed  to  fasten  Ihem  on  men's  minds. 
That  a  fixed  order  of  nature,  though 
a  proof  of  the  One  God  lo  reflecting 
and  enlarged  understandings,  has  yet  a 
tendency  to  hide  him  from  men  in  gen- 
eral, will  appear,  if  we  consider,  first, 
that  as  the  numan  mind  is  constituted, 
what  is  regular  and  of  constant  occur- 
rence excites  it  feebly ;  and  benefits 
flowing  to  it  through  fixed,  unchanging 
laws,  seem  to  come  by  a  kind  of  neces- 
sity, and  are  apt  to  be  traced  up  to 
natural  causes  alone.  Accordingly,  re- 
ligious convictions  and  feelings,  even 
in  the  present  advanced  condition  of 
society,  are  excited  not  so  much  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  God's  providence,  as 
by  sudden,  unexpected  events  which 
rouse  and  startle  the  mind,  and  speak 
of  a  Power  higher  than  nature.  There 
is  another  way  in  which  a  fixed  order  of 
nature  seems  unfavorable  to  just  im- 
pressions respecting  its  Author.  It  dis- 
covers Co  us  in  the  Creator  a  re^d  to 
general  good  rather  than  an  affection 
to  individuals.  The  laws  of  nature. 
operating  as  they  do  with  an  inflexible 
steadiness,  never  varying  to  meet  the 
cases  and  wants  of  individuals,  and  in- 
flicting much  private  suffering  in  their 
stern  administration  for  the  general 
weal,  give  the  idea  of  a  distant,  reserved 
sovereign  much  more  than  of  a  tender 
parent ;  and  yet  this  last  view  of  God 
IS  the  only  effectual  security  from  su- 
perstition and  idolatry.  Nature,  then, 
we  fear,  would  not  have  brought  back 
the  world  to  its  Creator.  And  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  immortality,  the  order  of 
the  natural  world  had  little  tendency  to 
teach  this,  at  least  with  clearness  and 
energy.  The  natural  world  contains  no 
provisions  or  arrangements  for  reviving 
the  dead.  The  sun  and  the  rain,  which 
cover  the  tomb  with  verdure,  send  no 
vital  jofluences  to  the  mouldering  body. 
The  researches  of  science  detect  no 
secret  processes  for  restoring  the  lost 
poweTs  of  life.  If  man  is  to  five  again, 
he  IB  not  to  live  through  any  known 


laws  of  nature,  but  by  a  power  higher 
than  nature  ;  and  how,  then,  can  we  be 
assured  of  this  truth  but  by  a  mani- 
festation of  this  power,  that  ia,  by 
miraculous  agency,  confirming  a  future 
life  ? 

1  have  labored  in  these  remarks  to 
show  (hat  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  no 
presumption  against  miraculous  agency 
when  employed  in  conf.rmation  of  such 
a  religion  as  Christianity.  Nature,  on 
the  contrary,  furnishes  a  presumption 
in.  its  favor.  Nature  ilearly  shows  lo 
us  a  power  above  itself,  so  that  it  proves 
miracles  to  be  possible.  Nature  re- 
veals purposes  and  attributes  in  its 
Author  with  which  Christianity  remark- 
ably agrees.  Nature,  too.  has  deficien- 
cies, which  show  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended by  its  Author  to  be  his  whole 
method  of  instructing  mankind ;  and  in 
this  way  it  gives  great  confirmation  to 
Christianity,  whicn  meets  its  wants, 
supplies  its  chasms,  explains  its  mys- 
teries, and  lightens  its  heart- oppressing  . 
cares  and  sorrows. 

Before  quitting  the  general  consider- 
ation o£  miracles,  I  ought  to  lake  some 
notice  of  Hume's  celebrated  argument 
on  this  subjecl ;  not  that  it  merits  the 
attention  which  it  has  received,  but 
because  it  is  specious,  and  has  de- 
rived weight  from  the  name  of  its 
author.  1  he  argument  is  briefly  this, 
—  "That  belief  is  founded  upon  and 
regulated  by  experience.  Now  we  often 
experience  testimony  to  be  false,  but 
never  witness  a  departure  from  the 
order  of  nature.  That  men  may  de- 
ceive us  when  they  testify  to  miracles, 
is  therefore  more  accordant  with  experi- 
ence than  that  nature  should  be  irregu- 
lar ;  and  hence  there  is  a  balance  of 
proof  against  miracles,  a  presumption 
so  strong  as  to  outweigh  the  strongest 
testimony."  The  usu3  replies  to  this 
argument  1  have  not  time  to  repeat 
Dr.  Campbell's  work,  which  is  acces- 
sible to  all,  will  show  you  that  it  rests 
on  an  equivocal  use  of  terms,  and  will 
furnish  you  with  m.iiiv  fine  remarks  on 
testimony  and  on  ilit;  conditions  or 
qualities  which  ^ivo  it  validity.  I  will 
only  add  a  few  remarks  which  seem  to 
me  worthy  of  attenlifn. 

I.  This  argumcDt  alarms  that  the 
credibility  of  facts  or  statements  is  to 
be  decided  by  their  A;cordance  with  the 
established  order  of  nature,  and  by  this 
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standard  only.  Now,  if  nature  compre- 
hended all  esdstences  and  all  powers, 
this  position  might  be  admitted.  But 
if  there  is  a  Being  higher  than  nature, 
the  oriein  of  all  its  powers  and  motions, 
and  whose  character  falls  under  our 
notice  and  experience  as  truly  as  the 
creation,  then  there  is  an  additional 
staftdard  to  which  facts  and  statements 
are  to  be  referred  ;  and  works  which 
violate  nature's  order  will  still  be  credi- 
ble, if  they  agree  with  the  known  prop- 
erties and  attributes  of  its  Author ; 
because  for  such  works  we  can  assign 
an  adequate  cause  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons, and  these  are  the  qualities  and 
conditions  on  which  credibility  de- 
pends. 

2.  This  argument  of  Hume  proves 
too  much,  and  therefore  proves  nothing. 
It  proves  too  much ;  for  if  I  am  to 
reject  the  strongest  testimony  to  mira- 
cles because  testimony  has  often  de- 
ceived me,  whilst  nature's  order  has 
never  been  found  to  fail,  then  I  ought 
to  reject  a  miracle,  even  if  I  should  see 
it  with  my  own  eyes,  and  if  all  my 
senses  should  attest  it ;  for  all  my 
senses  have  sometimes  given  false  re- 
ports, whilst  nature  has  never  gone 
astray ;  and,  therefore,  be  the  circum- 
stances ever  so  decisive  or  inconsistent 
with  deception,  still  I  must  not  believe 
what  I  see,  and  hear,  and  touch, — 
what  my  senses,  exercised  according  to 
the  most  deliberate  judgment,  declare 
to  be  true.  All  this  the  argument  re- 
ouires ;  and  it  proves  too  much ;  for 
disbelief  in  the  case  supposed  is  out  of 
our  power,  and  is  instinctively  pro- 
nounced absurd  ;  and  what  is  more,  it 
would  subvert  that  very  order  of  nature 
on  which  the  ar^ment  rests ;  for  this 
order  of  nature  is  learned  only  by  the 
exercise  of  my  senses  and  judgment, 
and  if  these  fail  me  in  the  most  un- 
exceptionable circumstances,  then  their 
testimony  to  nature  is  of  little  worth. 

Once  more  ;  this  argument  is  built  on 
an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  testimony. 
Testimony,  we  are  told,  cannot  prove  a 
miracle.  Now  the  truth  is  that  testi- 
monv  of  itself  and  immediately  proves 
no  facts  whatever,  not  even  tne  most 
common.  Testimony  can  do  nothing 
more  than  show  us  the  state  of  another's 
Quad  in  regard  to  a  given  fact.  It  can 
only  show  us  that  the  testifier  has  a 
^m,  a  oonvictioii,  that  a  certain  phe- 


nomenon  or  event  has  occurred.  Here 
testimony  stops ;  and  the  reality  of  the 
event  is  to  be  judged  altogether  from  the 
natiu*e  and  degree  of  this  conviction,  and 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
exists.  This  conviction  is  an  effect,  which 
must  have  a  cause,  and  needs  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  and  if  no  cause  can  be  found  but 
the  real  occurrence  of  the  event,  then  this 
occurrence  is  admitted  as  true.  Such  is 
the  extent  of  testimony.  Now  a  man 
who  affirms  a  miraculous  phenomenon 
or  event,  may  give  us  just  as  decisive 
proofs,  by  his  character  and  conduct,  of 
the  strength  and  depth  of  his  conviction, 
as  if  he  were  affirming  a  common  occur- 
rence. Testimony,  then,  does  just  as 
much  in  the  case  of  miracles  as  of  com- 
mon events ;  that  is.  it  discloses  to  us 
the  conviction  of  another's  mind.  Now 
this  conviction  in  the  case  of  miracles 
requires  a  cause,  an  explanation;  as  much 
as  in  every  other;  and  if  the  circum- 
stances be  such  that  it  could  not  have 
sprung  up  and  been  established  but  by 
the  reality  of  the  alleged  miracle,  then 
that  great  and  fundamental  principle  of 
human  belief,  namely,  that  every  effect 
must  have  a  cause,  compels  us  to  admit 
the  miracle. 

It  may  be  observed  of  Hume  and  of 
other  philosophical  opposers  of  our  re- 
ligion, that  they  are  much  more  inclined 
to  argue  against  miracles  in  general  than 
against  the  particular  miracles  on  which 
Christianity  rests.  And  the  reason  is 
obvious.  Miracles,  when  consrdered  in 
a  general,  abstract  manner,  that  is,  when 
divested  of  all  circumstances,  and  sup- 
posed to  occur  as  disconnected  facts,  to 
stand  alone  in  history,  to  have  no  expla- 
nations or  reasons  in  preceding  events, 
and  no  influence  on  those  which  follow, 
are  indeed  open  to  great  objection,  as 
wanton  and  useless  violations  of  nat- 
ure's order;  and  it  is  accordingly  against 
miracles,  considered  in  this  naked,  gen- 
eral form,  that  the  arguments  of  infidel- 
ity are  chiefly  urged.  .  But  it  is  great 
disingenuity  to  class  under  this  head 
the  miracles  of  Christianity.  They  are 
palpably  different.  They  do  not  stand 
alone  in  history ;  but  are  most  inti- 
mately incorporated  with  it.  They  were 
demanded  bv  the  state  of  the  world 
which  preceded  them,  and  they  have  left 
deep  traces  on  all  subsequent  ages.  In 
fact,  the  historv  of  the  whole  cw\\\i^d 
worlds  since  their  alleged  oceuttence. 
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has  been  swayed  and  colored  by  them, 
and  is  wholly  inexplicable  without  them. 
Now  such  miracles  are  not  to  be  met, 
and  disposed  of  by  general  reasonings, 
which  apply  only  to  insulated,  unim- 
portant, uninfluential  prodigies. 

1  have  thus  considered  the  objections 
to  miracles  in  general ;  and  I  would 
close  this  head  with  observing,  that 
these  objections  will  lose  their  weight 
just  in  proportion  as  we  strengthen  our 
conviction  of  God's  power  over  nature 
and  of  his  parental  interest  in  his  creat- 
ures. The  great  repugnance  to  (he 
belief  of  miraculous  agency  is  founded 
in  a  lurking  atheism,  which  ascribes 
supremacy  to  nature,  and  which,  whilst 
it  professes  to  believe  in  God,  questions 
his  tender  concern  for  the  improvement 
of  men.  To  a  man  who  cherishes  a  sense 
of  God,  the  great  difficulty  is.  not  to 
account  for  miracles,  but  to  account  for 
their  rare  occurrence.  One  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  universe  is  this,  that  its 
Author  retires  so  continually  behind 
the  veil  of  his  works,  that  the  great  and 
good  Father  does  not  manifest  himself 
more  distinctly  to  his  creatures.  There 
is  something  like  coldness  and  repul- 
siveness  in  mslructing  us  only  by  fixed, 
inflexible  laws  of  nature.  The  inter- 
course of  God  with  Adam  and  the  patri- 
archs suits  our  best  conceptions  of  the 
relation  which  He  bears  to  the  human 
race,  and  ought  not  to  surprise  us  more 
than  the  expression  of  a  human  parent's 
tenderness  and  concern  towards  his  off- 


r  made  to  re- 
move the  objection  to  revelation  in  gen- 
eral, 1  proceed  to  consider  the  evidences 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  particular  ; 
and  these  are  so  numerous  that  should  I 
attempt  to  compress  them  into  the  short 
space  which  now  remains,  I  could  give 
but  a  syllabus,  —  a  dry  and  uninteresting 
index.  It  will  be  more  useful  to  state  to 
you,  with  some  distinctness,  the  gen- 
eral principle  into  which  all  Christian 
evidences  may  be  resolved,  and  on  which 
the  whole  religion  rests,  and  then  to 
illustrate  it  in  a   few  striking  partic- 

All  the  evidences  of  Christianity  may 

be  traced  to  this  great  principle,  —  that 
every  effect  must  have  an  adequate  cause. 
We  claim  for  our  religion  a  divine  orig- 
inal because  no  adequate  cause  for  it 
c»a  be  found  in  the  powers  or  passions 


of  human  nature,  or  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  appeared ;  because  it 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  inteipo- 
sition  of  that  Being  to  whom  its  first 
preachers  universally  ascribed  it,  and 
with  whose  nature  it  perfectly  agrees. 

Christianity,  b^  which  we  mean  not 
merely  the  doctnnes  of  the  religion,  but 
every  thing  relating  to  it  its  rise,'  its 
progress,  the  character  ofits  Author,  the 
conduct  of  its  propagators,  —  Christi- 
anity, in  this  broad  sense,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  in  two  ways.  It  eithet 
sprung  from  the  principles  of  human 
nature  under  the  excitements,  motives, 
impulses  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  first 
preached,  or  il  had  its  origin  in  a  higher 
and  supernatural  agency.  To  which  of 
these  causes  the  religion  should  be 
referred  is  not  a  question  beyond  our 
reach  ;  for.  being  partakers  of  human 
nature  and  knowing  more  of  it  than  of 
any  other  prt  of  creation,  we  can  judge 
with  suflicicnt  accuracy  of  the  operation 
of  its  principles,  and  of   the  enects  to 


defined,  nor  can  we  state  precisely  the 
bounds  beyond  which  ihey  cannot  pass ; 
but  still,  the  disproportion  between  hu- 
man nature  and  an  effect  ascribed  to 
it  may  be  so  vast  and  palpable  as  to  sat- 
isfy us  at  once  that  the  effect  is  inex- 
plicable by  human  power.  1  know  not 
precisely  what  advances  may  be  made  by 
the  intellect  of  an  unassisted  savage  ; 
but  that  a  savage  in  the  woods  could  not 
compose  the  "  Prineipia  "  of  Newton,  is 
about  as  plain  as  that  he  could  not  create 
the  world,  1  know  not  the  point  at  which 
bodily  strength  must  stop ;  but  that  a 
man  cannot  carry  Atlas  or  Andes  on  his 
shoulders,  is  a  safe  position.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  whether  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  under  the  circumstancet 
in  which  it  was  placed  at  Clirist's  birth, 
will  explain  his  religion,  is  one  to  which 
we  are  competent,  and  is  the  great  ques- 
tion on  which  the  whole  controversy 

Now  we  maintain  that  a  great  I'ariety 
of  facts  belonging  to  this  religion,— 
such  as  the  character  of  its  Founder; 
its  peculiar  principles ;  the  style  and 
character  of  its  recortJs  :  its  progress  ; 
the  conduct  circumstances,  and  suffer- 
ings of  its  first  propagators  ;  the  recep- 
tion of  it  from  the  firet  on  the  ground  of 
miraculous  attestations;  the  prophecies 
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which  it  fulfilled  and  which  it  contains  ; 
ils  influence  on  society,  and  other  cir- 
cnnutances  connected  with  it  —  are  ut- 
terly inexplicable  by  human  powers  and 
principles,  but  accord  with,  and  are  fully 
explained  by,  the  power  and  perfectioDs 
of  God. 

These  various  particulars  1  cannot 
Utempt  to  unfold.  One  or  two  may  be 
iUnstrated  to  show  you  the  mode  of*^  ap- 
plying the  principles  which  T  have  laid 
dom.  I  will  take  fi'st  the  character  of 
Jtsns  Clirist.  How  is  this  to  be  ex- 
pliined  by  the  principles  of  human  nat- 
ure? We  are  imtnediately  struck  with 
iWt  peculiarity  in  the  Author  of  Chris- 
limity,  that,  whilst  all  other  men  are 
fanned  in  a  measure  by  the  spirit  of  the 
^,  we  can  discover  in  Jesus  no  impres- 
lioa  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 
We  know  with  considerable  accuracy 
the  state  of  society,  the  modes  of  think- 
ing, the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
country  in  which  Jesus  was  bom  and 
grew  up  :  and  he  is  as  free  from  them, 
ud  as  exalted  above  them,  as  if  he  had 
lii'ed  in  another  world,  or  with  every 
sense  shut  on  the  objects  around  him. 
His  character  has  in  it  nothing  local  or 
lemporary.  It  can  be  explained  by 
Mlhing  around  him.  His  history  shows 
bim  to  us  a  solitary  bcinj;.  hving  for 
purposes  which  none  but  himself  com- 
prehended, and  enjoying  not  so  much 
»  the  sympathy  of  a  single  mind. 
His  Apostles,  his  chosen  companions, 
brought  to  him  the  .spirit  of  the  age: 
and  nothing  shows  its  strength  more 
I'liikingly  than  the  slowness  with  which 
it  yielded  in  these  honest  men  to  the 
instructions  of  Jesus. 

Jesus  came  to  a  nation  expecting  a 
Messiah  :  and  he  claimed  this  character. 
Bit  instead  of  conforming  to  the  opin- 
ions which  prevailed  in  regard  to  the 
Me$.siah,  he  resisted  them  wholly  and 
without  reserve.  To  a  people  anticipat- 
ing a  triumphant  leader,  under  wliom 
vengeance  as  well  as  ambition  was  to  be 
glutted  by  the  prostration  of  their  op- 
pressors he  carne  as  a  spiritual  leader, 
teaching  humility  and  peace.  This  un- 
<lisfuised  hostility  to  (ne  dearest  hopes 
and  prejudices  of  his  nation;  this  dis- 
'lii'i  of  the  11SU3]  compliances  by  which 
anibitron  and  imposture  conciliate  ad- 
herents; this  deliberate  exposure  of 
'■'mself  to  rejection  and  hatred,  cannot 
eiiily  be    explained    by  the    


principles  of  human  nature,  and  ex- 
cludes the  possibility  of  selfish  aims  in 
the  Author  of  Christianity. 

One  striking  peculiariiv  in  Jesus  is 
the  extent,  the  va.>ilncss,'of  his  views. 
Whilst  all  around  him  looked  for  a 
Messiah  to  liberate  God's  ancient  peo- 
ple, whilst  to  every  other  Jew,  Judea  was 
the  exclusive  object  of  pride  and  hope, 
Jesus  came,  declaring  himself  to  be 
the  deliverer  and  light  of  the  world, 
and  in  his  whole  teaching  and  life  you 

sakes  him,  of  a  relation  to  the  whole 
human  race.  This  idea  of  blessing  man- 
kind, of  spreading  a  universal  religion, 
was  the  most  magnificent  which  had 
ever  entered  man's  mind.  All  previous 
religions  had  been  given  to  particular 
nations.  No  conqueror,  legislator,  phil- 
osopher, in  the  extravagance  of  ambition 
had  ever  dreamed  of  subjecdng  all  na 
tions  to  a  common  faith. 

This  conception  of  a  universal  reli/'- 
ion,  intended  alike  for  Jew  and  Gentile, 
for  all  nations  and  chmes,  is  wholly  in- 
explicable by  the  circumstances  of  Jesus. 
He  was  a  Jew,  and  the  first  and  deepest 
and  most  constant  impression  on  a  Jew's 
mind  was  that  of  the  superiority  con- 
ferred on  his  people  and  himself  ty  the 
national  religion  introduced  by  Moses. 
The  wall  between  the  Jew  and  the  Gen- 
tile seemed  to  reach  to  heaven.  The 
abolition  of  the  peculiarity  of  Moses, 
the  prostration  of  the  temple  on  Mount 
Zion,  tlie  erection  of  a  new  religion,  in 
which  all  men  would  meet  as  brethren, 
and  which  would  be  the  common  and 
equal  property  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  these 
were  of  all  ideas  the  last  to  spring  up  in 
Judea,  the  la.sl  for  enthusiasm  or  im- 
posture to  originate. 

Compare  next  these  views  of  Christ 
with  his  station  in  life.  He  was  of  hum- 
ble birth  and  education,  with  nothing  in 
his  lot,  with  no  extensive  means,  no 
rank,  or  wealth,  or  patronage,  to  infuse 
vast  thoughts  and  extravagant  plans. 
The  shop  of  a  carpenter,  the  village  of 
Nazareth,  were  not  spots  for  ripening  a 
scheme  more  aspiring  .ind  extensive 
than  had  ever  been  formed.  It  is  a 
principle  of  human  nature  that,  except 
in  case  of  insanity,  some  proportion  is 
ohseri'ed  between  the  power  of  an  indi- 
vidual and  his  plans  and  hopes.  The 
purpose  to  which  lesiis  devoVed  \nTO- 
se\t  was  as  ill  suited  to  Ws  condiftovi  a* 
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^e  the  seasons,  or  to 
make  the  sun  rise  ui  the  west.  That  a 
young  man  in  obscure  life,  belonging  to 
an  oppressed  nation,  should  seriously 
think  of  subverting  the  time-hallowed 
and  deep-rooted  religions  of  the  world, 
is  a  strange  fact  \  but  with  this  purpase 
we  see  the  mind  of  Jesus  thoroughly 
imbued  ;  and,  sublime  as  it  is,  he  never 
falls  below  it  in  his  language  or  conduct, 
but  speaks  and  acts  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  superiority,  with  a  dignity  and 
authority,   becoming   this    unparalleled 


but  add 

J' 


destination. 

In  th! 
another  striking 

and  that  is,  the  calm  confidence  with 
which  he  always  looked  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  design.  He  fully 
knew  the  strength  of  tlie  passions  and 
powers  which  were  arrayed  against  him, 
and  was  perfectly  aware  that  nis  life  was 
to  be  shortened  by  violence  ;  yet  not  a 
word  escapes  him  implying  a  doubt  of 
the  ultimate  triumphs  of  his  religion. 
One  of  the  beauties  of  the  Gospels,  and 
one  of  the  proofs  of  their  genuineness, 
is  found  in  our  Saviour's  indirect  and 
obscure  allusions  to  his  approaching 
sufferings,  and  to  the  glory  which  was 
to  follow,  —  allusions  showing  us  the 
workings  of  a  mind  thoroughly  con- 
scious of  being  appointed  to  accomplish 
infinite  good  through  great  calamity. 
This  entire  and  patient  relinquishment 
of  immediate  success,  this  ever-present 
persuasion  that  he  was  to  perish  before 
his  religion  would  advance,  and  this 
calm,  unshaken  anticipation  of  distant 
and  unbounded  triumphs,  are  remark- 
able traits,  throwing  a  tender  and  sol- 
emn grandeur  over  our  Lord,  and  wholly 
inexplicable  by  human  principles,  or  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed. 

The  views  hitherto  taken  of  Christ 
relate  to  his  public  character  and  office. 
If  we  pass  to  what  may  be  called  his 
private  character,  we  shall  receive  the 
same  impression  of  inexplicable  excel- 
lence. The  most  striking  trait  in  Jesus 
was.  undoubtedly,  benevolence  \  and.  al- 
though this  virtue  had  existed  before, 
yet  it  had  not  been  manifested  in  the 
same  form  and  extent.  Christ's  benev- 
olence was  distinguished  first  by  its  ex- 
pansiveness.  At  that  age  an  unconfined 
philanthropy,  proposing  and  toiling  to 
do  good  without  distinction  of  country 


or  rank,  was  unknown.  Love  to  man 
as  man,  love  comprehending  the  haied 
Samaritan  and  the  despised  publican, 
was  a  feature  which  separated  Jesus 
from  the  best  men  of  his  nation  and  ol 
the  world.  Another  characteristic  of 
the  benevolence  of  Jesus  was  its  gentle- 
ness and  tenderness,  forming  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  hardness  and  ferocity 
of  the  spirit  and  manners  which  then 
prevailed,  and  with  that  sternness  and 
inflexibility  which  the  purest  philosophy 
of  Greece  and  Rome  inculcated  as  the 
perfection  of  virtue.  But  its  most  dis- 
tinguishing trait  was  its  superiority  to 
injury.  Kevenge  was  one  of  the  recog- 
nized rights  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  ;  and  though  a  few  sages,  who  had 
seen  its  inconsistency  with  man's  dig- 
nity, had  condemned  it,  yet  none  had 
inculcated  the  duly  of  regarding  one's 
worst  enemies  with  that  kindness  which 
God  manifests  to  sinful  men,  and  of  re- 
turning curses  with  blessings  and  pray- 
ers. This  form  of  benevolence,  the  most 
disinterested  and  divine  form,  was,  as 
you  well  know,  manifested  by  Jesus 
Christ  in  infinite  strength,  amidst  in- 
juries and  indignities  which  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Now  this  singular  eminence 
of  goodness,  this  superiority  to  the  de- 
grading influences  of  the  age,  under  which 
all  other  men  suHered,  needs  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  and  one  thing  it  demonstrates, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  an  unprincipled 
deceiver,  exposing  not  only  his  own  life 
but  the  lives  of  confiding  friends  in  an  . 
enterprise  next  to  desperate. 

I  cannot  enlarge  on  other  traits  of  the 
character  of  Christ.  I  will  only  observe 
that  it  had  one  distinction  which  more 
than  any  thing  forms  a  perfect  char- 
acter, ft  was  made  up  of  contrasts ; 
in  other  words,  it  was  a  union  of  excel- 
lences which  are  not  easily  reconci 
which  seem  at  first  sight  incongruoufc 
but  which,  when  blended  and  duly  pro- 
portioned, constitute  moral  harmony, 
and  attract  with  equal  power  love  and 
veneration.  For  example,  we  discover 
in  Jesus  Christ  an  unparalleled  dignify 
of  character,  a  consciousness  of  great- 
ness never  discovered  or  approached  by 
any  other  individual  in  history  ;  and  yet 
this  was  blended  with  a  condescension, 
lowliness,  and  unostentatious  simplicity 
which  had  never  before  been  thought 
consistent  with  greatness.  In  like  man- 
net,  he  united  an  titter  superiority  to  the 

\ 


«OTld.  to  lis  pleasures  and  ordinary  iii- 
Wiests,  with  suavity  of  manners  and 
Ireedom  from  austerity.  He  joined 
strong  feeling  and  self-possession  ;  an 
indignant  sensibility  to  sm,  and  compas- 
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it  invented  is  to  suppose  ttiat  its : 
outstripping  tiieir  age,  had  attai- 
singular  delicacy  and  elevation  c 
perception  and  feeling.  But  tl 
tainments  are  not  very  reconcila 
the  character  of  its  authors,  su 
it  to  be  a  fiction  :  that  is,  with  t 
acter  of  habitual  liars  and  imp! 
ceivers. 

But  we  are  not  only  unable  to  i 
powers  adequate  to  this  invention 
must  have  been  motives  for  it ; 
do  not  make  great  efforts  withou 
motives  ;  aniT  in  the  whole  con 
human  incitements,  we  challeng) 
fidel  to  suggest  any  which  cou 
prompted  to  the  work  now  to 
plained. 

Once  more,  il  must  be  recollec 


to  his  work,  and  calmness  under  oppiosi- 
tion  and  ill  success  ;  a  universal  philan- 
tliropy,  and  a  susceptibility  of  private 
attachments ;  the  authority  which  be- 
■itme  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the 
mdemess  and  gratitude  of  a  son.  Such 
wu  the  Author  of  our  religion.  And 
n  his  character  to  be  explained  by  im- 
posture or  insane  enthusiasm  ?  Does  it 
not  bear  the  unambiguous  marks  of  a 
heivenly  origin  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  this  character 
never  existed.  Then  the  invention  of 
it  is  to  be  explained,  and  the  reception 
which  this  fiction  met  with  :  and  these 
perhaps  are  as  difficult  of  explanation  on 
natural  principles  as  its  real  existence, 
Christ's  history  bears  all  the  marks  of 
rtality ;  a  more  frank,  simple,  unlabor- 
ed, unostentatious  narrative  was  never 
penned.  Besides,  his  character,  if  in- 
tcnted.  must  have  been  an  invention  of 
liiigular  difficulty,  becau.>e  no  models  ex- 
isted on  which  to  frame  it.  He  stands 
alone  in  the  records  of  time.  The  concep- 
liin  of  a  being,  proposing  such  new  and 
Malted  ends,  and  governed  by  higher 
principles  than  the  progress  of  society  had 
developed,  implies  singular  intellectual 
power.  That  several  indiviijuals  should 
fAa  in  equally  vivid  conceptions  of  this 
character,  and  should  not  merely  de- 
jcribe  in  general  terms  the  fictitious  be- 
ing to  whom  it  was  attributed  but  sliould 
introduce  him  into  real  life,  should 
place  him  in  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, in  connection  with  various 
ranks  of  men,  with  friends  and  foes,  and 
sliould  in  all  preserve  his  identity,  show 
the  same  great  and  singular  mind  always 
acting  in  harmony  with  itself;  this  is  a  ! 
supposition  hardly  credible,  and,  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  arc  considered,  seems 
to  be  as  inexplicable  on  human  prin- 
ciples as  what  I  before  suggested,  the 
composition  of  Newton's  ■■Principia" 
b»a  savage.  The  character  of  Christ, 
tnough  d^iaeated  in  an  age  of  great 
""wral  darkness,  has  stood  the  scrutiny  of 
»p5;  and,  in  proportion  as  mens  moral  i 
Mntiments  have  been  refined  its  lieauty  I 
hubera  more  seen  and  felt.  To  suppose  I 


this 


if  i 


ceived  as  real  at  a  period  so  nea 
time  ascribed  to  Christ's  app 
that  the  means  of  detecting  it  ' 
finite.  That  men  should  send  c 
a  forgery,  and  that  it  should 
and  triumph,  are  circumstances 
ily  reconcilable  with   the   princ 

The  character  of  Christ,  th 
real.  Its  reality  is  the  only  exp 
of  the  mighty  revolution  proai 
his  religion.  And  how  can  you 
for  it.  but  by  that  cau.'c  to  w 
always  referred  it,  — a  mission  f 
Father .' 

Next  to  the  character  of  Ch 
religion  might  be  shown  to  abi 
circumstances  which  contradict 
pel  the  idea  of  a  human  origi 
example,  its  representations  of  th 
nal  character  of  God;  its  inculc 
a  universal  charity ;  the  stress  i 
lays  on  inward  purity;  its  sub? 
of  a  spiritual  worship  for  th< 
and  ceremonies  which  everywh' 
usurped  the  name  and  extinguis 
life  of  religion  ;  its  preference  o) 
ity.  and  of  the  mild,  unoslen 
passive  virtues,  to  the  dazj:ling  c 
which  had  monopolized  men's 
tion  ;  its  consistent  and  bright  d 
ies  of  immortality  ;  its  adajitat' 


sof  n 


ts  ad: 


to  all  the  conditions.  capaciti< 
sufferings  of  human  nature ;  it 
sulilime.  yet  practicable  morali 
high  and  generous  motives  :  anc 
ness  to  form  a  character  which 
prepares  for  a  higher  Viie  l\\*t\  V 
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ent ;  these  are  peculiarities  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  will  strike  us  more  and 
more  in  proportion  as  we  understand 
distinctly  the  circumstances  of  the  age 
and  counliY  in  which  this  religion  ap- 
peared, ana  for  which  no  aiiequsie  hu- 
man cause  has  been  or  can  be  assigned. 
Passing  over  these  topics,  each  of 
which  might  be  enlarged  into  a  dis- 
course, 1  will  make  but  one  remark  on 
this  religion,  which  strikes  my  own 
mind  very  forcibly.  Since  its  introduc- 
tion, huntan  nature  has  made  great 
progress,  and  society  experienced  great 
changes  ;  and  in  this  advanced  condi- 
tion of  the  world  Christianity,  instead  of 
losing  its  application  and  importance,  is 
found  to  be  more  and  more  congenial 
ind  adapted  to  man's  nature  and  wants. 
Men  have  outgrown  the  other  institu- 
tions of  thai  period  when  Christianity 
appeared,  ^  its  philosophy,  its  modes  of 
warfare,  its  policy,  its  public  and  private 
economy ;  but  Christianity  has  never 
shrunk  as  intellect  has  opened,  but  has 
always  kept  in  advance  of  men's  facul- 
ties, and  unfolded  nobler  views  in  pro- 
fortion  as  they  have  ascended.  The 
ighesl  powers  and  affections  which  our 
nature  has  developed  tind  more  than  ad- 
equate objects  in  this  religion.  Christi- 
anity is  indeed  peculiarly  lilted  to  the 
more  improved  stages  of  society,  to  the 
more  delicate  sensibilities  of  refined 
minds,  and  especially  (o  (hal  dissatis- 
fiction  with  the  present  state  which  al- 
ways grows  with  the  growth  of  our  moral 
,  powers  and  aSections.  As  men  advance 
in  civilization,  they  become  susceptible 
of  mental  sufferings  to  which  ruder  ages 
are  strangers  ;  and  these  Chrislianily  is 
fitted  to  assuage.  Imagination  and  in- 
tellect become  more  restless  :  and  Chris- 
tianity brings  Ihem  tranquillity,  by  the 
eternal  ana  magnificent  truths,  Ihe  sol- 
emn and  unbounded  prospects,  which  it 
unfolds.  This  fitness  of  our  religion  to 
more  advanced  stages  of  society  than 
that  in  which  it  was  introduced,  to  wants 
of  human  nature  not  then  developed, 
seems  to  me  very  striking.  The  relig- 
ion bears  the  marks  uf  having  come  from 
a  Being  who  perfectly  understood  the 
human  mind,  and  had  power  to  provide 
for  its  progress.  This  feature  of  Chris- 
tianity is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy.  It 
was  an  anticipation  of  future  and  dis- 
tant ages :  and  when  we  consider  among 
whom  oar  religion  sprung,  where,  but  in 


God.  can  we  find  an  explanation  of  this 
peculiarity  ? 

1  have  now  offered  a  few  hints  on  the 

character  of  Christ,  and  on  the  charac- 
ter of  his  religion  ;  and  before  quitting 
these  topics  1  would  observe,  that  they 
form  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  miraculous  facts  of  the  Christian  his- 
tory. These  miracles  were  not  wrought 
by  a  man  whose  character  in  other  re- 
spects was  ordinarj-.  They  were  acts 
of  a  being,  whose  mind  was  as  singular 
as  his  works,  who  spoke  and  acted  with 
more  than  human  authority,  whose  moral 
qualities  and  sublime  purposes  were  in 
accordance  with  superhuman  powers. 
Christ's  miracles  are  in  unison  with  his 
whole  character,  and  bear  a  proportion 
to  it  like  that  which  we  observe  in  the 
most  harmonious  productions  of  nature  ; 
and  in  this  way  they  receive  from  it 
great  contirmalion.  And  the  same  pre- 
sumption in  their  favor  arises  from  his 
religion.  That  a  religion  carrying  in  it- 
self such  marks  of  divinity,  and  so  inex- 
plicable on  human  principles,  should 
receive  outward  confirmations  from 
Omnipotence,  is  not  surprising.  The 
extraordinary  character  of  the  religion 
accords  with  and  seems  to  demand  ex- 
traordinary interpositions  in  its  behalf. 
Its  miracles  are  not  solitary,  naked,  un- 
explained, disconnected  events,  but  are 
bound  up  with  a  system  which  is  worthv 
of  God.  and  impressed  with  God  ;  whicfi 
occupies  a  large  space  and  is  operating, 
with  great  and  increasing  energy,  m 
human  affairs. 

As  yet  1  have  not  touched  on  what 
seem  to  many  writers  the  strongest 
proofs  of  Christianity.  —  I  mean  the  di- 
rect evidences  of  its  miracles  ;  by  which 
we  mean  the  testimony  borne  to  them,  in- 
cluding the  character  conduct,  and  con- 
dition of  tlie  witnesses.  These  1  have  not 
time  to  unfold  :  nor  is  this  labor  needed  -, 
for  Paley's  inestimable  work,  whicliis  one 
of  your  classical  books  has  stated  these 
proofs  with  great  clearness  and  power. 
1  would  only  observe  that  they  may  all 
be  resolved  into  this  single  principle; 
namely,  that  the  Christian  miracles 
were  originally  liclievcd  under  such  cir- 
cumstances thnt  ihis  helicf  can  only  be 
explained  by  their  attiful  occurrence. 
That  Christiaiiiiv  i\.ts  rewived  at  first 
on  the  ground  of  luiniples,  and  that  its 
first  preachers  an.!  convert^  proved  the  ,, 
depth  and  streng;l>  of  their  conviction    I 
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of  these  facts  bv  attesting  them  in  suf- 
ferings and  in  aeath.  we  know  from  the 
most  ancient  records  which  relate  to  this 
religion,  both  Christian  and  heathen ; 
and.  in  fact,  this  conviction  can  alone 
explain  their  adherence  to  Christianity. 
Now,  that  this  conviction  could  only 
have  sprung  from  the  reality  of  the  mir- 
acles, we  infer  from  the  known  circum- 
stances of  these  witnesses,  whose  pas- 
sions, interests,  and  strongest  prejudices 
were  originally  hostile  to  the  new  relig- 
ion ;  whose  motives  for  examining  with 
care  the  facts  on  which  it  rested  were  as 
urgent  and  solemn,  and  whose  means 
and  opportunities  of  ascertaining  their 
truth  were  as  ample  and  unfailmg,  as 
can  he  conceived  to  conspire ;  so  that 
the  supposition  of  their  falsehood  can- 
not be  admitted  without  subverting  our 
trust  in  human  judgment  and  human 
testimony  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances for  discovering  truth;  that 
is.  without  introducing  universal  scepti- 
cism. 

There  is  one  class  of  Christian  evi- 
dences to  which  I  have  but  slightly 
referred,  but  which  has  struck  with  pe- 
culiar force  men  of  reflecting  minds.  I 
refer  to  the  marks  of  truth  and  reality 
which  are  found  in  the  Christian  rec- 
ords ;  to  the  internal  proofs  which  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  carry  with 
them  of  having  been  written  b^'  men  who 
lived  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  who 
believed  and  felt  its  truth  who  bore  a 
part  in  the  labors  and  conflicts  which 
attended  its  establishment,  and  who 
wrote  from  personal  knowledge  and 
deep  conviction.  A  few  remarks  to  il- 
lustrate the  nature  and  power  of  these 
internal  proofs,  which  are  furnished  by 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  I  will 
now  subjoin. 

The  New  Testament  consists  of  his- 
tories and  epistles.  The  historical  books, 
.lamely,  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  are  a 
continued  narrative,  embracing  many 
years,  and  professing  to  give  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  religion. 
Now  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
these  writings  completely  answer  their 
end ;  that  they  completely  solve  the 
problem,  how  this  peculiar  religion  grew 
up  and  established  itself  in  the  world  ; 
^at  they  fu*-nish  precise  and  adequate 
causes  for  this  stvpendous  revolution  in 
baman  afl"  irs.  It  is  also  worthy  of  re- 
Qiark  that  they  relate  a  series  oi  facts  I 


which  are  not  only  connected  with  one 
another,  but  are  intimately  linked  with 
the  long  series  which  has  followed  them, 
and  agree  accurately  with  subsequent 
historv,  so  as  to  account  for  and  sustain 
it.  Now,  that  a  collection  of  fictitious 
narratives,  coming  from  different  hands, 
comprehending  many  years,  and  spread- 
ing over  many  countries,  should  not  only 
form  a  consistent  whole,  when  taken  by 
themselves,  but  should  also  connect  ana 
interweave  themselves  with  real  history 
so  naturally  and  intimately  as  to  fumisn 
no  clue  for  detection,  as  to  exclude  the 
appearance  of  incongruity  and  discord- 
ance, and  as  to  give  an  adequate  ex- 
planation, and  the  only  explanation,  of 
acknowledged  events,  of  the  most  im- 
portant revolution  in  society;  this  is  a 
supposition  from  which  an  intelligent 
man  at  once  revolts,  and  which,  it  ad- 
mitted, would  shake  a  principal  founda- 
tion of  history. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  unity  and 
consistency  of  Christ's  character  as  de- 
veloped in  the  Gospels,  and  of  the  a^ee- 
ment  of  the  different  writers  in  giving 
us  the  singular  features  of  his  mind. 
Now  there  are  the  same  marks  of  truth 
running  through  the  whole  of  these  nar- 
ratives. For  example,  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  Jesus  on  the  various  classes 
of  society ;  the  different  feelings  of  ad- 
miration, attachment,  and  envy,  which 
he  called  forth  ;  the  various  expressions 
of  these  feelings  ;  the  prejudices,  mis- 
takes, and  gradual  illumination  of  his 
disciples  :  these  are  all  given  to  us  with 
such  marks  of  truth  and  reality  as  could 
not  easily  be  counterfeited.  The  whole 
history  is  precisely  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  actual  appearance  of 
such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  in  such  a 
state  of  society  as  then  existed. 

The  Epistles,  if  possible,  abound  in 
marks  of  truth  and  reality  even  more 
than  the  Gospels.  They  are  imbued 
thoroughly  with  the  spirit  of  the  first 
age  of  (Christianity.  They  bear  all 
the  marks  of  having  come  from  men 
plunged  in  the  conflicts  which  the  new 
religion  excited,  alive  to  its  interests, 
identified  with  its  fortunes.  They  be- 
tray the  very  state  of  mind  which  must 
have  been  generated  by  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  first  propagators  of  the 
religion.  They  are  letters  written  on 
real  business,  intended  for  imu\^d\^\fe 
effects,  designed  to  meet  pTc*^\xOi\ces  ^xv.^ 
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!iich  such  a  religiOD  must  at 
iwalcened  They  contain  not 
the  circumstances  of  a  later 
he  feelings,  impressions,  and 
linking  by  which  later  times 
cterized,  and  from  which  later 
Jd  QOt  easily  have  escaped, 
i  of  Paul  have  a  remarkable 
with  his  history.  They  are 
uch  as  might  be  expected 
a  of  a  vehement  mind,  who 
>rought  up  in  the  schools  of 
rature,  who  had  been  cod- 
i  sudden,  overwhelming  mir- 
had  been  intrusted  wiin  (he 
if  the  new  religion  to  Ihe  Gen- 
«ho  was  everywhere  met  by 
:es  and  persecuting  spirit  of 
Mion.  They  are  full  of  ob- 
owing  out  of  these  points  of 
iry  and  character,  and  out  of 
itances  of  the  infant  church, 
nothing  but  an  intimate  ac- 
with  that  early  period  can 
This  remarkable  infusion  of 
\  the  first  age  into  the  Chris- 
i  cannot  easily  be  explained 
fact  that  they  were  written  in 
'  the  real  and  zealous  propa- 
hristianity,  and  that  they  are 
™,i .; — |g  jijij  q£  actual 


another  evidence  of  Chris- 
more  internal  than  any  on 

.ve  yet  dwelt,  —  an  evidence 
ither  than  described,  but  not 
cause  founded  on  feeling.  I 
>  of  the  di 


>ur  religion  which  springs  up 
^ally  gams  strength  in  those 
t  habitually  to  their  tempers 
nd  who  imoibe  its  spirit  and 
such  men  there  is  a  con- 
of  the  adaptation  of  Chris- 
their  noblest  faculties,  —  a 
:ss  of  its  exalting  and  con- 
:nces,  of  its  power  to  confer 
ppiness  of  human  nature,  to 


give  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 

give  ;  which  assures  them  that  it  is  not 
of  earthly  oriein,  but  a  ray  from  the 
Everlasting  Light,  a  stream  from  the 
Fountain  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  love. 
This  is  the  evidence  which  sustains  the 
faith  of  thousands  who  never  read  and 
cannot  understand  the  learned  books  of 
Christian  apolo^sts,  who  want,  perhaps, 
words  to  explam  the  ground  of  their 
belief,  but  whose  faith  is  of  adamantine 
firmness,  who  hold  the  Gospel  with  a 
conviction  more  intimate  and  unwavering 
than  mere  argument  ever  produced. 

But  I  must  tear  myself  from  a  subject 
which  opens  upon  me  continually  as  1 
proceed.  Imperfect  as  this  discussion 
IS,  the  conclusion.  I  trust,  is  placed  be- 
yond doubt,  that  Christianity  is  true. 
And.  my  hearers,  if  true,  it  is  the  greatest 
of  all  truths,  deserving  and  demanding 
our  reverent  attention  and  fervent  grati- 
tude. This  religion  must  never  be  con- 
founded with  our  common  blessings.  It 
is  a  revelation  of  pardon  which,  as  sin- 
ners, we  all  need.  Still  more,  it  is  a 
revelation  of  human  immortality,  —  a 
doctrine  which,  however  undervalued 
amidst  the  bright  anticipations  of  inex- 
perienced youth,  is  found  to  be  our 
strength  and  consolation,  and  the  only 
effectual  spring  of  persevering  and  vic- 
torious virtue,  when  the  realities  of  life 
have  scattered  our  visionary  hopes; 
when  pain,  disappointment,  and  tempta- 
tion press  upon  us ;  when  this  world's 
enjoyments  are  found  unable  to  quench 
that  deep  thirst  of  happiness  which 
burns  in  every  breast ;  when  friends, 
whom  we  love  as  our  own  souls,  die  \ 
and  our  own  graves  open  before  us. 
To  all  who  hear  me,  and  especially  to 
my  young  hearers,  I  would  say,  let  the 
truth  of  this  religion  be  the  strongest 
conviction  of  your  understandings  ;  let 
its  motives  and  precepts  sway  with  an 
absolute  power  your  characters  and 
lives. 
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RoMAjis  L  16 :   *'  I  am  not  ashamed  of  thei  Gospd 

of  Chriau" 

Such  was  the  language  of  Paul ;  and 
every  man  will  respond  to  it  who  com- 
prehends the  character  and  has  felt  the 
influence  of  Christianity.  In  a  former 
discourse,  I  proposed  to  state  to  you 
some  reasons  for  adopting  as  our  own 
the  words  of  the  Apostle,  for  joining  in 
his  open  and  resolute  testimony  to  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  I  observed  that  1  was 
not  ashamed  of  the  gospel,  first,  because 
it  is  true,  and  to  this  topic  the  discourse 
was  devoted.  I  wish  now  to  continue 
the  subject,  and  to  state  another  ground 
of  undisguised  and  unshaken  adhe- 
rence to  Christianity.  I  say,  then,  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  be- 
cause it  is  a  rational  religion.  It  agrees 
with  reason  ;  therefore  I  count  it  worthy 
of  acceptation  ;  therefore  I  do  not  blusn 
to  enroll  myself  among  its  friends  and 
advocates.  The  object  of  the  present 
discourse  will  be  the  illustration  of  this 
claim  of  Christianity.  I  wish  to  show 
TOu  the  harmony  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  light  of  God's  word  and  that 
primitive  light  of  reason  which  He  has 
kindled  within  us  to  be  our  perpetual 
guide.  If,  in  treating  this  subject,  I 
shall  come  into  conflict  with  any  class 
of  Christians,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  imputing  to  them  any  moral 
or  intellectual  defect.  1  judge  men  by 
their  motives,  dispositions,  and  lives, 
and  not  by  their  speculations  or  peculiar 
opinions ;  and  I  esteem  piety  and  virtue 
e<|ually  venerable  whether  found  in 
fnend  or  foe. 

Christianity  is  a  rational  religion. 
Were  it  not  so,  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  profess  it.  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
the  fashion  with  some  to  decry  reason, 
and  to  set  up  revelation  as  an  opposite 
authority.  This  error,  though  counte- 
nanced by  good  men,  and  honestly  main- 
tained for  the  defence  of  the  Christian 
cause,  ought  to  be  earnestly  withstood ; 
for  it  virtually  surrenders  our  religion 
into  the  hanos  of  the  unbeliever.  It 
sips  the  fouodation  to  strengthen  the  , 


building.  It  places  our  religion  in  hos- 
tility to  human  nature,  and  gives  to  its 
adversaries  the  credit  of  vindicating  the 
rights  and  noblest  powers  of  the  mind. 

We  must  never  forget  that  our  ra- 
tional nature  is  the  greatest  gift  of  God. 
For  this  we  owe  him  our  chief  gratitude. 
It  is  a  greater  gift  than  any  outward  aid 
or  benefaction,  and  no  doctrine  which 
degrades  it  can  come  from  its  Author. 
The  development  of  it  is  the  end  of  our 
being.  Revelation  is  but  a  means,  and 
is  designed  to  concur  with  nature,  prov- 
idence, and  God's  spirit,  in  carrying  for- 
ward reason  to  its  perfection.  I  glory 
in  Christianity  because  it  enlarges,  in- 
vigorates, exalts  my  rational  nature.  If 
I  could  not  be  a  Cnristian  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  rational,  I  should  not  hesitate 
as  to  my  choice.  I  feel  myself  bound 
to  sacrifice  to  Christianity  property, 
reputation,  life ;  but  I  ought  not  to 
sacrifice  to  any  religion  that  reason 
which  lifts  me  above  the  brute  and 
constitutes  me  a  man.  I  can  conceive 
no  sacrilege  greater  than  to  prostrate  or 
renounce  the  highest  faculty  which  we 
have  derived  from  God.  In  so  doing 
we  should  offer  violence  to  the  divinity 
within  us.  Christianity  wages  no  war 
with  reason,  but  is  one  with  it,  and  is 
given  to  be  its  helper  and  friend. 

I  wish,  in  the  present  discourse,  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  views  now 
given.  My  remarks  will  be  arranged 
under  two  heads.  1  propose,  first,  to 
show  that  Christianity  is  founded  on 
and  supposes  thfe  autnority  of  reason, 
and  cannot  therefore  oppose  it  without 
subverting  itself.  My  object  in  this 
part  of  the  discourse  will  be  to  expose 
the  error  of  those  who  hope  to  serve 
revelation  by  disparaging  reason.  I 
shall  then,  in  the  second  place,  compare 
Christianity  and  the  light  of  reason,  to 
show  their  accordance  ;  and  shall  prove, 
by  descending  to  particulars,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  eminently  a  rational  religion. 
My  aim  under  this  head,  will  be  to  vin- 
dicate the  gospel  from  the  reproaches  ot 
the  unbeliever,  and  to  slretv^lVvt^  V>cv^ 
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attachment  of  its  friends, 
begin,  let  me  observe  that 
sion,  from  the  nature  of  the 
lUst  assume  occasionally  an 
irm,  and  will  demand  serious 

I  am  to  speak  of  reason,  the 
ty  of  the  mind  ;  and  no  sim- 
language  in  treating  such  a 
exempt  the  hearer  irom  the 
if  patient  effort  of  thought, 
begin  with  showing  that  the 
revelation  is  founded  on  the 
of  reason,  and  consequently 
)ose  it ;  and  here  it  may  be 

settle  the  meaning  of  the 
)n.     One  of  the  most  impor- 

towards  the  truth  is  to  de- 
le  Import  of  terms.  Very 
e  controversies  have  sprung 
urity   of    language,   and   the 

explaining  themselves,  have 

that  they  have  been  spend- 
itrength   in  a  war  of  words. 

n  reason  is  used  with  so  much' 
at  to  fix  its  precise  limits  is 
sy  task.  In  this  respect  it 
1  the  other  words  which  ex- 
intellectual  faculties.  One 
ver,  is  always  attached  to  it. 
tderstand  by  reason  the  high- 
or  energy  of  the  mind.  Wilh- 
g  for  a  pnilosophlcal  definition 
tmprehend  all  its  exercises.  1 
fy  myself  with  pointing  out 
i  principal  characteristics  or 

belongs  to  reason  to  compre- 
:rsal  truths.  This  is  among 
mportant  offices.  There  are 
ind  there  are  universal  truths. 
ire  the  noblest,  and  the  ca- 
lerceiving  them  is  the  dlstinc- 
telligent  beings ;    and  these 

reason.  Lei  me  give  my 
V  some  illustrations.  I  see 
Iling  to  the  ground.  This  is 
ix  truth ;  but  I  do  not  stop 
elieve  that  not  only  this  par- 
te falls  towards  the  earth,  but 

particle  of  matter,  in  what- 

racted  towards  all  other  mat- 
is  a  universal  truth,  a  prin- 
nding  to  the  whole  material 
nd  essential  to  its  existence. 
belongs  to  reason.  Again,  I 
I  producing  some  effect,^ a 
■e,  A  house.     Here  is  a  par- 


ticular truth.  But  1  am  not  only  capa- 
ble of  seeing  particular  causes  and 
effects ;  I  am  sure  that  every  thing  which 
begins  to  exist,  no  matter  when  or  where, 
must  have  a  cause,  that  no  change  ever 
has  taken  place  or  ever  will  take  place 
without  a  cause.  Here  is  a  universal 
trutli,  something  true  here  and  every- 
where, true  now  and  through  eternity ; 
and  this  truth  belongs  to  reason.  Again. 
1  see  with  my  eyes,  I  traverse  with  my 
hands,  a  limited  space ;  but  this  is  not 
all.  I  am  sure  that,  beyond  (he  limits 
which  mv  limbs  or  senses  reach,  there 
is  an  unDounded  space  ;  that,  go  where 
I  will,  an  infinity  will  spread  around  me. 
Here  is  another  universal  truth,  and  this 
belongs  to  reason.  The  Idea  of  infinity 
is  indeed  one  of  the  noblest  conceptions 
of  this  faculty.  Again,  1  see  a  man  con- 
ferring a  good  on  another.  Here  is  a 
particular  truth  or  perception.  But  my 
mind  is  not  confined  to  tnis.  I  see  and 
feel  that  It  Is  right  for  all  intelligent  be- 
ings, exist  when  or  where  they  may,  to 
do  good,  and  wrong  for  them  to  seek 
the  misery  of  others.  Here  is  a  univer- 
sal truth,  —  a  law  extending  from  God 
to.  the  lowest  human  being:  and  this 
belongs  to  reason,  1  trust  1  have  con- 
veyed to  you  my  views  in  resard  to  the 
first  characteristic  of  this  highest  power 
of  the  soul.  Its  office  is  to  discern  uni- 
versal truths,  great  and  eternal  princi- 
ples. But  it  does  not  stop  here.  Reason 
IS  also  exercised  in  applying  these  uni- 
versal truths  to  particular  cases,  beings, 
events.  For  example,  reason  teaches 
me,  as  we  have  seen,  that  all  changes 
without  exception  require  a  cause;  and, 
in  conformity  to  this  principle,  it  prompts 
me  to  seek  the  particular  causes  of  the 
endless  changes  and  appearances  which 
fall  under  my  observation.  Thus  reason 
is  perpetualiy  at  work  on  the  ideas  fur- 
nished us  by  the  senses,  —  b^  conscious- 
ness, by  memory,  —  associating  them 
with  lis  own  great  truths,  or  investing 
them  with  its  own  universality. 

1  now  proceed  to  the  second  function 
of  reason,  which  is  indeed  akin  lo  the 
first.  Reason  is  the  power  which  tends 
and  is  perpetually  striving  to  reduce  our 
various  thoughts  to  unity  or  consistency. 
Perhaps  Ihe  most  fundamental  convic- 
tion of  reason  Is,  that  all  truths  agree 
together,  —  that  inconsistency  is  the 
mark  of  error.  Its  intensest,  most  ear- 
nest effort  is  to  briug  concord  into  the 
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intellect,  to  reconcile  what  seem  to  be 
clastuDK  views.  On  the  observation  of 
a  new  tact,  reason  strives  to  incorporate 
it  with  former  knowledge.  It  can  allow 
nothing  to  stand  separate  in  the  mind, 
it  labors  to  bring  together  scattered 
truths,  and  to  give  them  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  a  vital  order.  Its  end 
and  delight  is  harmony.  It  is  shocked 
by  an  inconsistency  in  belief,  just  as  a 
fine  ear  is  wounded  by  a  discord.  It 
carries  within  itself  an  instinctive  con- 
sciousness that  all  things  which  exist 
are  intimately  bound  together;  and  it 
cannot  rest  until  it  has  connected  what- 
ever we  witness  with  the  infinite  whole. 
Reason,  according  to  this  view,  is  the 
most  glorious  form  or  exercise  of  the 
iatellectual  nature.  It  corresponds  to 
the  unity  of  God  and  the  universe,  and 
seeks  to  make  the  soul  the  image  and 
mirror  of  this  sublime  unity. 

I  have  thus  given  my  views  of  reason  ; 
but,  to  prevent  all  perversion,  before  I 
proceed  to  the  main  discussion,  let  me 
offer  a  word  or  two  more  of  explana- 
tion. In  this  discourse,  when  I  speak 
of  the  accordance  of  revelation  with 
reason.  I  suppose  this  faculty  to  be  used 
deliberately,  conscientiously,  and  with 
the  love  of  truth.  Men  often  baptize 
with  the  name  of  reason  their  prejudices, 
unexamined  notions,  or  opinions  adopted 
ihrou;;jh  interest,  pride,  or  other  unwor- 
liiy  biases.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  thoie  who  sacrifice  the  plainest 
dictates  of  the  rational  nature  to  im- 
pulse and  passion,  setting  themselves  up 
as  oracles  of  reason.  Now,  when  I  say 
revelation  must  accord  with  reason,  I  do 
not  mean  by  the  term  the  corrupt  and 
superficial  opinions  of  men  who  have 
betrayed  and  debased  their  rational 
powers.  I  mean  reason  calmly,  hon- 
estly exercised  for  the  acquisition  of 
truth  and  the  invigoration  of  virtue. 

After  these  explanations.  I  proceed  to 
the  discussion  of  the  two  leading  prin- 
ciples to  which  this  discourse  is  de- 
voted. 

First,  I  am  to  show  that  revelation  is 
founded  on  the  authority  of  reason,  and 
cannot  therefore  oppose  or  disparage  it 
without  subverting  itself.  Let  me  state 
a  few  of  the  considerations  which  con- 
vince me  of  the  truth  of  this  position. 
The  first  is.  that  reason  alone  makes  us 
capable  of  receiving  a  revelation.  It 
must  previously  exist  and  operate,  or 


we  should  be  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
communications  of  Christ.  Revelation, 
then,  is  built  on  rea.son.  You  will  see 
the  truth  of  these  remarks  if  you  will 
consider  to  whom  revelation  is  sent. 
Why  is  it  given  to  men  rather  than  to 
brutes  }  Why  have  not  God's  messen- 
gers gone  to  the  fields  to  proclaim  his 
glad  tidings  to  bird  and  beast?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  These  want  reason  ; 
and  wanting  this,  they  have  no  capacity 
or  preparation  for  revealed  truth.  And 
not  only  would  revelation  be  lost  on  the 
brute ;  let  it  speak  to  the  child,  before 
his  rational  faculties  have  been  awak- 
ened, and  before  some  ideas  of  dutv 
and  his  own  nature  have  been  devel- 
oped, and  it  might  as  well  speak  to  a 
stone.  Reason  is  the  preparation  and 
ground  of  revelation. 

This  truth  will  be  still  more  obvious  if 
we  consider  not  only  to  whom,  but  in 
what  way,  the  Christian  revelation  is 
communicated.  How  is  it  conveyed  ? 
In  words.  Did  it  make  these  words  ? 
No.  They  were  in  use  ages  before  its 
birth.  Again  I  ask.  Did  it  make  the 
ideas  or  thoughts  which  these  words 
express  .'^  No.  If  the  hearers  of  Jesus 
had  not  previously  attached  ideas  to  the 
terms  which  he  employed,  they  could 
not  have  received  his  meaning.  He 
might  as  well  have  spoken  to  them  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  Thus  the  ideas  which 
enter  into  Christianity  subsisted  be- 
fore. They  were  ideas  of  reason ;  so 
that  to  this  faculty  revelation  owes  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Revelation,  wc  must  remember,  is  not 
our  earliest  teacher.  Man  is  not  born 
with  the  single  power  of  reading  God's 
word,  and  sent  immediately  to  that 
guide.  His  eyes  open  first  on  another 
volume.  —  that  of  the  creation.  I-ong 
before  he  can  read  the  Bible  he  looks 
round  on  the  earth  and  sky.  He  reads 
the  countenances  of  his  friends,  and 
hears  and  understands  their  voices.  He 
looks,  too.  by  decrees,  within  himself, 
and  acquires  some  ideas  of  his  own  soul. 
Thus  his  first  school  is  that  of  nature 
and  reason,  and  this  is  necessary  to 
prepare  him  for  a  communication  from 
heaven.  Revelation  does  not  find  the 
mind  a  blank,  a  void.  j)reparcd  to  receive 
unresistingly  whatever  may  be  offered  ; 
but  finds  it  in  possession  of  various 
knowledi^e  from  nature  and  cx\\en\itvQ.^,, 
and,  still  more,  in  possess\ou  ol  ^^^X 
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which  are  the  germs  of  all  its  future  ii 
provement.  This  last  view  is  peculiarly 
important.  The  mind  does  not  receive 
every  thing  from  abroad.  Its  great 
ideas  arise  from  itself,  and  by  those  na- 
tive lights  it  reads  and  comprehends  the 
volumes  of  nature  and  revelation.  We 
speak,  indeed,  of  nature  and  revelation 
as  making  known  to  us  an  intelligent 
First  Cause  :  but  the  ideas  of  intelli- 
Kcnce  and  causation  we  derive  originally 
from  our  own  nature.  The  elements  of 
the  idea  of  God  we  gather  from  our- 
selves. Power,  wisdom,  love,  virtue, 
beauty,  and  happiness,  —  words  which 
contain  all  that  is  glorious  in  the  uni- 
verse and  interesting  in  our  existence. 
—  express  attributes  of  the  mind,  and 
are  understood  by  us  only  through  con- 
sciousness, ll  is  true,  these  ideas  or 
Erinciples  of  reason  are  often  obscured 
y  thick  clouds  and  mingled  with  many 
and  deplorable  errors.  Still,  they  are 
never  lost.  Christianity  recognizes  them, 
is  built  on  them,  and  needs  them  as  its 
interpreters.  If  an  illustration  of  these 
views  be  required.  1  would  point  you  to 
what  may  be  called  the  most  funda- 
mental idea  of  religion, —  1  mean  the 
idea  of  right,  of  duty.  Do  we  derive 
this  originally  and  wholly  from  sacred 
books .'  Has  not  every  human  being, 
whether  bom  within  or  beyond  the 
bounds  of  revelation,  a  sense  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong  I*  Is 
there  not  an  earlier  voice  than  revela- 
tion approving  or  rebuking  men  accord- 
ii^  to  their  deeds  ?  In  barbarous  a|;es  is 
not  conscience  heard  ?  And  does  it  not 
grow  more  articulate  with  the  progress  of 
society  ?  Christianity  does  not  create, 
but  presupposes  the  idea  of  duty ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  other  great 
convictions.  Revelation,  then,  does  not 
stand  alone,  nor  is  it  addressed  to  a 
blank  and  passive  mind.  It  was  meant 
to  be  a  joint  worker  with  other  teachers, 
with  nature,  with  Providence,  with  con- 
science, with  our  rational  powers ;  and 
as  these  all  are  given  us  by  Cod,  they 
cannot  differ  from  each  other.  God 
must  agree  with  himself.  He  has  but 
one  voice.  It  is  man  who  speaks  with 
jarring  tongues.  Nothing  but  harmony 
can  come  from  the  Creator ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  religion  claiming  lo  be  from  God 
can  nivQ  no  surer  proof  of  falsehood  than 


.  by  contradicting  those  previons  truths 
I  which  God  is  teaching  by  our  very  nal- 
'  ure.     We  have  thus  seen  that  reason 
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rials  of  which  revelation  consists.     This 
is  my  first  consideration. 

I  proceed  to  a  second.  I  affirm,  then, 
that  revelation  rests  on  the  authority  of 
reason,  because  to  this  faculty  it  submits 
the  evidences  of  its  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  approving  sentence  of  reason 
binds  us  to  receive  and  obey  it.  This  is 
a  very  weighty  consideration.  Chris- 
tianity, in  placing  itself  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  reason,  and  in  resting  its  claims 
on  the  sanction  of  this  faculty,  is  one  of 
the  chief  witnesses  to  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  our  rational  nature.  Tnat  I 
have  ascribed  to  this  faculty  its  true  and 
proper  office  may  be  easily  made  lo 
appear,  I  take  the  New  Testament  in 
hand,  and  on  what  ground  do  1  receive 
its  truths  as  divine  ?  I  see  nothing  on 
its  pages  but  the  same  letters  in  which 
Other  books  are  written.  No  miraculous 
voice  from  heaven  assures  me  that  it  is 
God's  word,  nor  does  any  mysterious 
voice  within  my  soul  command  me  to 
believe  the  supernatural  works  of  Christ. 
How,  then,  shall  I  settle  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  this  religion.'  I  must 
examine  it  by  the  same  rational  faculties 
by  which  other  subjects  are  tried.  1 
must  ask  what  are  its  evidences,  and  1 
must  lay  them  before  reason,  the  only 
power  by  which  evidence  can  be  weighed. 
I  have  not  a  distinct  faculty  given  me 
for  judging  a  revelation.  1  Tiave  not 
two  understandings,  one  for  inquiring 
into  God's  word  and  another  into  his 
works.  As  with  the  same  bodily  eye  I 
now  look  on  the  earth,  now  on  the  heav- 
ens, so  with  ilie  same  pwwer  of  reason  I 
examine  now  nature,  now  revelation. 
Reason  must  collect  and  weigh  the 
various  proofs  of  Christianity.  It  must 
especially  compare  this  system  with  those 
great  moral  convictions  which  are  writ- 
.ten  by  the  finger  of  Cod  on  the  heart, 
and  which  make  man  a  law  to  himself. 
A  religion  subverting  these  it  must  not 
hesitate  to  reject,  be  its  evidences  what 
they  may.  A  religion,  for  example, 
commanding  us  to  bate  and  injure  soci- 
ety, reason  must  instantly  discard,  with- 
out even  waitin;;  to  examine  its  proofs 
From  these  view^  «  u  .earn  not  only  that 
it  is  the  provinci:  ■.i\  re.i:>on  to  judge  of 
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the  tnith  of  Christianity,  but,  what  [s 
still  more  important,  that  the  rules  or 
t«ts  by  whicn  it  judges  are  of  its  own 
dictation.  The  laws  which  it  applies  in 
this  case  have  their  origin  in  itself.  No 
one  will  pretend  that  revelation  can  pre- 
scribe the  principles  by  which  the  ques- 
lioD  of  its  own  truth  should  be  settled ; 
for.  until  proved  to  be  true,  it  has  no 
authority.  Reason  must  prescribe  the 
luts  or  standards  to  which  a  professed 
communication  from  God  should  be  re- 
ferred ;  and  among  these  none  are  more 
important  than  that  moral  law  which  be- 
longs to  the  very  essence  and  is  the 
iltepest  conviction  of  the  rational  nature. 
Revelation,  then,  rests  on  reason,  and 
in  opposing-  it  would  act  for  its  own 
dmruction. 

I  have  given  two  views.  I  have  shown 
ibit  revemioD  draws  its  ideas  or  mate- 
riih  from  reason,  and  that  it  appeaJs  to 
this  power  as  the  jud^e  of  its  truth.  I 
now  assert,  thirdly,  that  it  rests  on  the 
lulhority  of  reason,  because  it  needs 
mi  expects  this  faculty  to  be  its  inter- 
preter, and  without  this  aid  would  be 
worse  than  useless.  How  is  the  right 
of  Interpretation,  the  real  meaning,  of 
Scriptures  to  be  ascertained  ?  1  answer, 
b>-  reason.  I  know  of  no  process  by 
Vltich  the  true  sense  of  the  New  Tes- 
ti.ii;nt  is  to  pass  froni  the  page  into  my 
mind  without  the  use  of  my  rational 
ficulties  It  will  not  be  pretended  that 
tills  book  is  so  exceedingly  plain,  its 
"ords  so  easy,  its  sentences  so  short, 
i:s  meaning  so  exposed  on  the  surface, 
that  the  whole  truth  may  be  received  in 
1  T.iment  and  without  any  intellectual 
tffort.  There  is  no  such  miraculous 
simplicity  in  the  Scriptures.  In  truth, 
no  !)ook  can  be  written  so  simply  as  to 
need  no  exercise  of  reason.  Almost 
tverj'  word  has  more  than  one  meaning, 
J-id 'judgment  is  required  to  select  the 
particular  sense  intended  by  the  writer. 
Of  all  books,  perhaps  the  Scriptures 
need  most  the  use  of  reason  for  their 
just  interpretation  -.  and  this,  not  from 
anv  imperfection,  but  from  the  strength, 
boldness,  and  figurative  character  of 
iheir  style,  and  from  the  distance  of  the 
time  when  they  were  written.  I  open 
the  New  Testament  and  my  eye  lights  on 
this  passage  :  "  If  thy  right  hand  offend 
■^ee.  cut  it  off  *"d  cast  it  from  thee." 
'i  thij  language  to  be  interpreted  in  its 
pfaiotst  »nd  most  cbvious  sense  }   Then 


I  must  mutilate  my  bo< 
suicide.  I  look  again. 
using  these  words  to  thi 
up  the  measure  of  your 
1  to  interpret  this  accot 
or  the  first  ideas  whi 
Then  Jesus  commande 
steep  themselves  in  crii 
self  a  minister  of  Sin. 
deliberate  use  of  reas 
penetrate  beneath  the 
bolical  and  often  ohsc 
New  Testament,  to  tl 
Let  me  go  to  the  BibI 
reason  and  taking  the 
which  the  words  convei 
absurdity,  however  grt 
shall  not  fall.  I  shall 
body  to  God,  and  unboi 
to  man,  for  I  read  of  G 
and  of  man  knowing  al 
ing  is  plainer  than  that 
passage  with  passage, : 
another,  and  especially 
plain  and  universal  prii 
which  are  called  com 
shall  make  revelation  th 
folly  and  vice.  So  esse 
the  interpretation  of  tl 
ords.  Revelation  rests 
ity.  Can  it  then  oppo: 
to  hold  it  in  light  esieei 
1  have  now  furnlsht 
my  first  position,  th; 
founded  on  reason ;  a 
this,  I  have  wished  not 
the  main  doctrine,  but 
reverence,  more  perhap 
done,  your  rational  na 
been  decried  by  theolc 
have  ceased  to  feel  its 
dignity.  It  ought  to 
Gods  greatest  gift, 
within  us.  To  renounc 
offer  a  cruel  violence 
take  our  place  among  tt 
pluck  out  the  eye,  be 
light  of  the  body  than 
us.  We  all  feel  that  th 
when  produced  by  disc 
terrible  calamity  of  lif 
on  a  hospital  for  the  i 
ceptacle  for  the  most 
race.  But,  in  one  view 
so  great  an  evil  as  th 
reason  to  a  religious  sei 
chief:  for  the  first  is 
Providence  the  last  is 
the  work  of  our  own  ha 
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I  am  aware  (hat  those  who  have  spoken 
most  contemptuously  of  human  reason 
have  acted  from  a  good  motive,  —  their 
aim  has  been  to  exalt  revelation.  They 
have  thought  that  by  magnifying  this  as 
the  only  means  of  cfivine  teaching,  they 
were  adding  to  its  dignity.  But  truth 
^ins  nothing  by  exaggeration  ;  and 
Christianity,  as  we  have  seen,  is  under- 
mined by  nothing  more  effectually  than 
by  the  sophistry  which  would  bring  dis- 
credit on  our  rational  powers.  Revela- 
tion needs  no  such  support.  For  myself, 
I  do  not  find  that  to  esteem  Christianity, 
I  must  think  it  the  only  source  of  in- 
struction to  which  1  must  repair.  I 
need  not  make  nature  dumb  to  give 
power  or  attraction  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  The  last  derives  new  interest 
and  confirmation  from  its  harmony  with 
the  first.  Christianity  would  furnish  a 
weapon  against  itself,  not  easily  repelled, 
should  it  claim  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  light  vouchsafed  by  Cod  to 
men ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  would  repre- 
sent a  vast  majority  of  the  human  race 
as  left  by  their  Creator  without  guidance 
or  hope.  I  believe,  and  rejoice  to  be- 
lieve, that  a  ray  from  heaven  descends 
on  the  path  of  every  fellow- creature. 
The  heathen,  though  in  darkness  when 
compared  with  the  Christian,  has  still 
his  light ;  and  it  comes  from  the  same 
source  as  our  own.  just  as  the  same  sun 
dispenses,  now  the  faint  dawn,  and  now 
the  perfect  day.  Let  not  nature's  teach- 
ing be  disparaged.  It  is  from  God  as 
truly  as  his  word.  It  is  sacred,  as  truly 
as  revelation.  Both  are  manifestations 
of  one  infinite  mind,  and  harmonious 
manifestations  :  and  without  this  agree- 
ment the  claims  of  Christianity  could 
not  be  sustained. 

In  offering  these  remarks,  I  have  not 
forgotten  that  they  will  expose  me  to 
the  reproach  of  ministering  to  "  the 
pride  of  reason  ;  "  and  I  may  be  told 
that  there  is  no  worse  form  of  pride  than 
this.  The  charge  is  so  common  as  to 
deserve  a  moment's  attention.  It  will 
iippear  at  once  to  be  groundless,  if  you 
consider  that  pride  finds  its  chief  nour- 
ishment and  delight  in  the  idea  of  our 
own  superiority.  It  is  built  on  some- 
thing peculiar  and  distinctive,  on  some- 
thing which  separates  us  from  others 
and  raises  us  above  them,  and  not  on 
powers  which  we  share  with  all  around 
ua.     Now,  in  speaking  as  I  have  done 


of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  reason,  I 
have  constantly  regarded  and  repre- 
sented this  faculty  as  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all  human  beings.  I  have  spoken 
of  Its  most  important  truths  as  univer^ 
and  unconfined,  such  as  no  individual 
can  monopoliie  or  make  the  grounds  of 
personal  distinction  or  elevation.  I  have 
given,  then,  no  occasion  and  furnished 
no  nutriment  to  pride.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  the  pride  of  reason  or  of  intellect 
exists ;  but  how  does  it  chiefly  manifest 
itself.'  Not  in  revering  that  rational 
nature  which  all  men  have  derived  from 
God :  but  in  exaggerating  our  particular 
acquisitions  or  powers,  in  magnifying 
our  distinctive  views,  in  looking  con- 
temptuously on  other  minds,  in  making 
ourselves  standards  for  our  brethren,  in 
refusing  new  lights,  and  in  attempting 
to  eslaolish  dominion  over  the  under- 
standings of  those  who  are  placed  within 
our  influence.  Such  is  the  most  common 
form  of  the  pride  of  intellect.  It  is  a 
vice  confinea  to  no  sect,  and  perhaps 
will  be  found  to  prevail  most  where  it  is 
most  disclaimed. 

I  doubt  not  that  they  who  insist  so 
continually  on  the  duty  of  exalting 
Scripture  above  reason,  consider  them- 

the  p 

hend,  are  more  open  to  the  charge. 
Such  persons  are  singularly  prone  to 
enforce  their  own  interpretations  of 
Scripture  on  others,  and  to  see  peril 
and  crime  in  the  adoption  of  different 
views  from  their  owfi.  Now.  let  me  ask, 
by  what  power  do  these  men  interpret 
revelation  f  Is  it  not  by  their  reason  ? 
Have  they  any  faculties  but  the  rational 
ones  by  which  to  compare  Scripture 
with  Scripture,  to  explain  figurative  lan- 
guage, to  form  conclusions  as  to  the  will 
of  God  ?  Do  they  not  employ  on  God's 
word  the  same  intellect  as  on  nis  works  ? 
And  are  not  their  interpretations  of  both 
equally  results  of  reason  ?  It  follows, 
that  in  imposing  on  others  their  expli- 
cations of  the  Scriptures,  they  as  triily 
arrogate  to  themselves  a  superiority  of 
reason  as  if  they  should  require  con- 
formity to  their  explanations  of  nature. 
Nature  and  Scripture  agree  in  this,  that 
they  cannot  be  understood  at  a  glance. 
Both  volumes  demand  patient  investiga- 
tion, and  task  all  our  powers  of  Ihou^t 
Accordingly,  it  is  well  known  that  as 
much  intellectual  toil  has  been  speikt  on 
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cal  systems  as  on  the  natural 
. ;  and  unhappily  it  is  not  less 
that  as  much  intellectual  pride 
m  manifested  in  framine  and 
Iff  the  first  as  the  last.  1  fear, 
uiat  this  vice  has  clung  with 
'  obstinacy  to  the  students  of 
on.  Nowhere,  I  fear,  have  men 
•ted  such  infatuated  trust  in  their 
allibility,  such  overweening  fond* 
r  their  own  conclusions,  such 
:ness,  such  impatience  of  contra- 
such  arrogance  towards  the  ad- 
of  different  opinions,  as  in  the 
station  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
te  very  men,  who  so  idolize  their 
itellectual  powers,  profess  to 
reason,  and  consider  a  criminal 
!  on  it  as  almost  exclusively 
ible  on  others.  The  true  defence 
the  pride  of  reason  is,  not  to 
f  it  contemptuously,  but  to  rever- 
as  God's  inestimable  gift  to  every 
being,  and  as  given  to  all  for 
easing  improvements,  of  which 
but  the  dawn  in  the  present 
ions  of  the  noblest  mind. 
ve  now  comi)leted  my  views  of 
:  principle  which  I  laid  down  in 
course  ;  namely,  that  the  Chris- 
elation  rests  on  the  authority  of 
Of  course,  it  cannot  oppose 
without  undermining  and  de- 
l  itself.  I  maintain,  however, 
does  not  oppose, — that  it  per- 
accords  with  reason.  It  is  a 
1  religion.  This  is  my  second 
osition,  and  to  this  I  ask  your 
ed  attention.  This  topic  might 
)e  extended  to  a  great  length.  I 
tate.  in  succession,  all  the  prin- 
>f  Christianity,  and  show  their 
ince  with  reason.  But  I  be- 
lat  more  s^eneral  views  will  be 
iseful,  ana  such  only  can  be 
nrithin  the   compass    of   a   dis- 

e  account  which  I  gave  ^ou  of 
in  the  beginning^  of  this  dis- 
I  confined  myseU  to  two  of  its 
is;  namely,  its  comprehension 
ersal  truths,  and  the  effort  it 
tly  makes  to  reduce  the  thoughts 
ony  or  consistency.  Universal- 
:onsistency  are  among  the  chief 
!S  oi  reason.  Do  we  find  these 
tianity  ?  If  so  its  claim  to  the 
r  of  a  raitional  religion  will  ])e 
ed.     These  tests  I  will  there- 


fore apply  to  it,  and  I  will  begin  with 
consistency. 

That  a  religion  be  rational,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  that  its  truths 
should  consist  or  agree  with  one  an- 
other, and  with  all  other  truths,  whether 
derived  from  outward  nature  or  our  own 
souls.  Now  I  affirm  that  the  Christian 
doctrines  have  this  agreement ;  and  the 
more  we  examine,  me  more  brightly 
this  mark  of  truth  will  appear.  I  go  to 
the  gospel,  and  I  first  compare  its  vari- 
ous parts  with  one  another.  Among 
these  I  find  perfect  harmony ;  and  what 
makes  this  more  remarkable  is,  that 
Christianity  is  not  taught  systematicallv 
or  like  a  science.  Jesus  threw  out,  if. 
I  may  so  speak,  his  precepts  and  doc- 
trines incidentally,  or  as  they  were  re- 
ouired  by  the  occasion,  and  yet,  when 
they  are  brought  together,  they  form  a 
harmonious  whole.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  topic,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  Is  not  questioned  by 
infidelity.  I  will  name  but  one  example 
of  this  harmony  in  Christianity.  All 
its  doctrines  and  all  its  precepts  have 
that  species  of  unity  which  is  most 
essential  in  a  religion,  —  that  is,  they  all 
tend  to  one  object.  They  all  agree  in  a 
single  aim  or  purpose,  and  that  is  to 
exalt  the  human  character  to  a  height 
of  virtue  never  known  before.  Let  uie 
sceptic  name,  if  he  can,  one  Christian 
principle  which  has  not  a  bearine  on 
this  end.  A  consistency  of  this  icind 
is  the  strongest  mark  ot  a  rational  re- 
ligion which  can  be  conceived.  Let  me 
observe,  in  passing,  that,  bisides  this 
harmony  of  the  Christian  doctrines  with 
one  another,  there  is  a  striking  and 
beautiful  agreement  between  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  and  his  character,  which 
gives  confirmation  to  both.  Whatever 
Tesus  taught,  you  may  see  embodied  in 
nimself.  There  is  perfect  unity  be- 
tween the  system  and  its  Founder. 
His  life  republished  what  fell  from  his 
lips.  With  his  lips  he  enjoined  ear- 
nestly, constantly,  a  strong  and  disin- 
terested philantnropy ;  and  how  har- 
moniously and  subhmely  did  his  cross 
join  with  his  word  in  enforcing  this 
exalted  virtue  I  With  his  lips  he  taught 
the  mercy  of  God  to  sinners :  and  of 
this  attribute  he  gave  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration in  his  own  deep  interest  in  the 
sinful,  in  his  free  intercourse  with  tlbA 
most  fallen,  and  in  bis  paXVtnX  t&ot\& 
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to  recover  them  to  virtue  and  to  'filial 
reliance  on  their  Father  in  heaven. 
So,  his  preaching  turned  much  on  the 
importance  of  raising  the  mind  above 
the  world  ;  and  his  own  life  was  a  con- 
stant renunciation  of  worldly  interests, 
a  cheerful  endurance  of  poverty  that  he 
might  make  many  truly  rich.  So,  his 
discourses  continually  revealed  to  man 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  ;  and  in  his 
own  person  he  brought  down  this  truth 
to  men's  senses,  by  rising  from  the 
dead  and  ascending  to  another  state  of 
being.  I  have  only  glanced  at  the  unity 
which  subsists  between  Jesus  and  his 
religion.  Christianity,  from  every  point 
.of  view,  will  be  found  a  harmonious 
system.  It  breathes  throughout  one 
spirit  and  one  purpose.  Its  doctrines, 
precepts,  and  examples  have  the  con- 
sistency of  reason. 

But  ttiis  is  not  enough.  A  rational 
religion  must  agree  not  only  with  itself, 
but  with  all  other  truths,  whether  re- 
vealed by  the  outward  creation  or  our 
own  souls.  I  take,  then,  Christianity 
into  the  creation  ;  I  place  it  by  the  side 
of  nature.  Do  they  agree  ?  1  say. 
Perfectly.  I  can  discover  nothing,  in 
what  claims  to  be  God's  'word,  at  vari- 
ance with  his  works.  This  is  a  bright 
proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  Christi- 
anity. When  I  consult  nature  with  the 
lights  modern  science  affords,  1  see 
continually  multiplying  traces  of  the 
doctrine  of  One  God.  The  more  I  ex- 
tend my  researches  into  nature,  the 
more  I  see  that  it  is  a  whole,  the  pro- 
duct of  one  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
ness.    It  bears  witness  to  one  Author  ; 


has 


been  without 


effect;  for  although  the  human  mind 
has  often  multiplied  its  objects  of  wor- 
ship, still  it  has  always  tended  towards 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  and 
has  embraced  it  more  and  more  firmly 
in  the  course  of  human  improvement. 
TTic  heathen,  while  he  erected  many 
altars,  generally  believed  in  one  su- 
preme divinity,  to  whom  the  inferior 
deities  were  subjected  and  from  whom 
they  sprung.  Need  I  tell  you  of  the 
harmony  which  subsists  between  nature 
and  revelation  in  this  particular  ?  To 
Christianity  belongs  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing proclaimed  this  primitive  truth  with 
new  power,  and  of  having  spread  it 
over  the  whole  civilized  world.  Again  : 
Natare    gives    intJinatioD    of    another 


truth.  —  I  mean  of  the  universal,  im- 
partial goodness  of  God.  When  I  look 
round  on  the  creation,  I  see  nothing  to 
lead  me  to  suspect  that  its  Author  con- 
fines his  love  to  a  few.  The  sun  sends 
no  brighter  beam  into  the  palace  of  the 
proudest  king  than  into  the  hut  of  the 
meanest  peasant.  The  clouds  select 
not  one  man's  fields  rather  than  his 
neighbor's,  but  shed  down  their  bless- 
ings on  rich  and  poor,  and,  still  more, 
on  the  just  and  the  unjust.    True,  there 


Eition  of  God.  but  by  fixed  and  general 
laws  of  nature.  Impartial,  universal 
goodness  is  the  character  in  which  God 
IS  revealed  by  his  works,  when  they  are 
properly  understood;  and  need  1  tell 
you  how  brightly  this  truth  shines  in 
the  pages  of  Christianity,  and  how  this 
religion  has  been  the  great  means  of 
establishing  it  among  men?  Again: 
When  I  look  through  nature,  nothing 
strikes  me  more  than  the  union  which 
subsists  among  all  its  works.  Nothing 
stands  alone  in  the  creation.  The  hum- 
blest plant  has  intimate  connections ' 
with  the  air,  the  clouds,  the  sun.  Har- 
mony is  the  great  law  of  nature,  and 
how  strikingly  does  Christianity  coin- 
cide here  with  God's  works  !  for  what 
is  the  design  of  this  rehgion  but  to 
bring  the  human  race,  the  intelligent  . 
creation  of  Cod,  into  a  harmony,  union, 
peace,  like  that  which  knits  together 
the  outward  universe  ?  1  will  give  an- 
other illustration.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  laws  of  nature  that  good  shall 
come  to  us  through  agents  of  God's 
appointment;  that  oeings  shall  receive 
life,  support,  knowledge,  and  safety 
through  the  interposition  and  labors 
and  sufferings  of  others.  Sometimes 
wliole  communities  are  rescued  from 
oppression  and  ruin  chiefly  by  the 
eHorts  and  sacrifices  of  a  wise,  disin- 
terested, and  resolute  individual.  How 
accordant  with  this  ordination  of  nature 
is  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  our 
heavenly  Father,  having  purposed  our 
recovery  from  sin  and  death,  has  insti- 
tuted for  this  end  the  agency  and  medi- 
ation of  his  Son  :  that  He  has  given  an 
illustrious  deliverer  to  the  world,  through 
whose  toils  and  sufferings  we  may  rise 
to  purity  and  immort^  life.  I  say, 
then,  that  revelation  is  consistent  with 
nature,  when  nature  i>  truly  interpreted 
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bj  reason.  I  see  it  bringing  out  with 
noooday  brightness  the  truths  which 
dawn  in  nature  :  so  that  it  is  reason  in 
its  most  perfect  form. 

1  have  thus  carried  Christianity  abroad 
into  nature.  1  now  carry  it  witnin.  and 
compare  it  with  the  human  soul :  and  is 
it  consistent  with  the  great  truths  of 
nason  which  I  discover  tnere  ?  I  affirm 
(hat  it  is.  When  I  look  into  the  soul,  I 
im  at  once  struck  with  its  immeasurable 
snperiority  to  the  body.  1  am  struck 
with  tfie  contrast  between  these  different 
tlements  of  my  nature.  —  between  this 
active,  soaring  mind,  and  these  limbs 
ud  material  or^ns  which  tend  perpet- 
ulljr  to  the  earth,  and  are  soon  to  be 
resolved  into  dust.  How  consistent  is 
Christianity  with  this  inward  teaching! 
la  Oiristianity.  with  what  strength,  with 
■liat  bold  relief,  is  the  supremacy  of  the 
■Ftriiual  nature  brought  out !  What 
coDtempt  does  Jesus  cast  on  the  body 
ud  its  interests,  when  compared  with 
llic  redemption  of  the  soul !  Another 
peat  truth  dawns  on  me  when  I  look 
vilhin.  I  learn  more  and  more  that  the 
mat  springs  of  happiness  and  misery 
lie  in  the  mind,  and  that  the  efforts  of 
mn  10  secure  peace  by  other  processes 
tbn  by  inward  purification  are  vain 
itrivings  ;  and  Christianity  is  not  only 
(onsistent  with,  but  founded  on.  this 
reat  truth  :  teaching  us  that  the  king- 
wnof  heaven  is  within  us.  and  propos- 
ii?,  as  its  great  end,  to  rescue  the  mind 
ftom  evil,  and  to  endue  it  with  strength 
iad  dignity  wortliy  its  divine  origin. 
A^n:  When  I  look  into  the  soul  I 
raeet  intimations  of  another  great  (ruth. 
I  discern  in  it  capacities  which  are  not 
fuilv  unfolded  here.  1  see  desires  which 
Aai{  no  adequate  good  on  earth,  I  see 
a  principle  of  hope  always  pressing  for- 
ward into  futurity.  Here  are  marks  of 
a  nature  not  made  wholly  for  this  world ; 
and  how  does  Christianity  agree  with 
tfiij  teaching  of  our  own  souls?  Its 
great  doctrine  is  that  of  a  higher  life. 


good  after  which  the  mind  aspires  will 
prove  a  reality.  Had  I  time,  I  might 
survey  distinctly  the  various  principles 
of  the  soul,  —  the  intellectual,  moral, 
wdal,  and  active, —  and  might  show  you 
j  bow  Christianity  accords  with  them  all, 
enlarging  their  acope  and  energy,  pro- 
""'Dg  to  tbem  notuer  objects,  and  aid- 


ing their  development  by  the  impulse  of 
a  boundless  hope.  But,  commending 
these  topics  to  your  private  meditatioA, 
1  will  take  but  one  more  view  of  the  soul. 
When  I  look  within,  1  see  stains  of  sin, 
and  fears  and  forebodings  of  guilt ;  and 
how  adapted  to  such  a  nature  is  Chris- 
tianity, —  a  religion  which  contains 
blood-sealed  promises  of  forgiveness  to 
the  penitent,  and  which  proifers  heavenly 
strength  to  fortify  us  in  our  conflict  with 
moralevil .'  I  say,  then,  Christianity  con- 
sists with  the  nature  within  us  as  well 
as  with  nature  around  us.  The  highest 
truths  in  respect  to  the  soul  are  not 
only  responded  to,  but  are  carried  out 
by  Christianity,  so  that  it  deserves  to  be 
called  the  perfection  of  reason. 

1  have  now  shown,  in  a  variety  of 
particulars,  that  Christianity  has  the 
character  of  consistency,  and  thus  satis- 
lies  the  first  demand  of  reason.  It  does 
not  divide  the  mind  against  itself. — does 
not  introduce  discord  into  the  intellect, 
by  proposing  doctrines  which  our  con- 
sciousness and  experience  repel.  But 
these  views  do  not  exhaust  the  present 
topic.  It  is  not  enough  to  speak  of  Chris- 
tianity as  furnisiiing  views  which  harmo- 
nize with  one  another,  and  with  all  known 
truth.  It  gives  a  new  and  cheering  con- 
sistency to  the  views  with  which  we  are 
furnished  by  the  universe.  N'ature  and 
providence,  with  all  their  beauty,  regu- 
larity, and  beneficence,  have  yet  perplex- 
ing aspects.  Their  elements  are  often 
seen  in  conflict  with  one  another.  Sun- 
shine and  storms,  pleasure  and  pain,  suc- 
cess and  disasier,  abundance  and  want, 
health  and  sickness,  hfe  and  death, 
seem  to  ordinary  spectators  to  be  mixed 
together  confusedly  and  without  aim. 
Reason  desires  nothing  so  earnestly,  so 
anxiously,  as  (o  solve^  these  discordant 
appearances,  as  to  discover  some  great, 
central,  reconciling  (ruth,  around  which 
they  may  be  arranged,  and  from  which 
they  may  borrow  light  and  harmony. 
This  deep  want  of  the  rational  nature 
Christianity  has  supplied.  It  has  dis- 
closed a  unity  of  purpose  in  the  seem- 
ingly hostile  dispensations  of  providence, 
and  opened  to  the  mind  a  new  world  of 
order,  beauty,  and  benevolent  design. 
Christianity,  revealing,  as  it  does,  the 
unbounded  mcrcv  of  God  to  his  sinful 
creatures  ;  revealing  an  endless  futurity, 
in  which  the  inequSities  oi  ftie  prt^wV 
state  are  to  be  redressed,  and  wtdgh  ic- 
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duces  by  its  immensity  the  sorest  pains 
of  life  tn  light  and  momentary  evils  ;  re- 
vving 2  moral  perfection  which  is  worth 
all  pain  and  conflicts,  and  which  is  most 
effectually  and  gloriously  won  amidst 
suffering  and  temptation ;  revealing  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  sublimity  and  rewards 
of  tried  and  all-enduring  virtue  1  re- 
vealing in  him  the  Founder  of  a  new 
moral  kincdom  or  power,  which  is  des- 
tined to  subdue  the  world  to  God  ;  and 
proffering  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  who 
strive  to  build  up  in  themselves  and 

ntt"i 
has  pourea  a  flood  of  light 
and  providence,  and  harmonised  the  in- 
finite complexity  of  the  works  and  ways 
of  God.  Thus  It  meets  the  first  want  of 
the  rational  nature,  the  craving  for  con- 
sistency of  views.  It  is  reason's  most 
effectual  minister  and  friend.  Is  it  not, 
then,  eminently  a  rational  faith  ? 

Having  shown  that  Christianity  has 


on  a  religion,  that  is,  universality ;  and 
this  I  claim  for  Christianity.  This,  in- 
deed, is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing 
features  of  our  religion,  and  so  obvious 
and  striking  as  to  need  little  illustration. 
When  1  examine  the  doctrines,  precepts, 
and  spirit  of  Christianity,  1  discover,  in 
them  all,  this  character  of  universality. 
I  discover  nothing  narrow,  temporary, 
local.  The  gospel  bears  the  stamp  of 
no  particular  age  or  country.  It  does 
icern  itself  with  the  perishable 
s  of  communities  or  individuals  -. 
but  appeals  to  the  spiritual,  immortal, 
unbounded  principle  in  human  nature. 
Its  aim  is  to  direct  the  mind  to  the  In- 
finite Being,  and  to  an  infinite  good.  It 
is  not  made  up.  like  other  religions,  of 
precise  forms  and  details  ;  but  it  incul- 
cates immutable  and  all- comprehending 
principles  of  duty,  leaving  every  man  to 
apply  them  for  himself  to  the  endless 
variety  of  human  conditions.  It  sepa- 
rates from  God  the  partial,  limited  views 
of  Judaism  and  heathenism,  and  holds 
him  forth  in  the  sublime  attributes  of 
the  Universal  Father.  In  like  manner, 
it  inculcates  philanthropy  without  ex- 
ceptions or  bounds,  —  a  love  10  man  as 
man,  a  love  founded  on  that  immortal 
nature  of  which  all  men  partake,  and 
which  binds  us  to  recognize  in  each  a 
child  <a  Cod  and  a  brother.    The  spirit 


of  bigotry,  which  confines  its  charity  to  a 
sect  anJ  the  spirit  of  aristocracy,  which 
looks  on  the  multitude  as  an  inferior 
race,  are  alike  rebuked  by  Christianity ; 
which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  in  a 
narrow  and  superstitious  age,  taught, 
what  the  present  age  is  beginniiffi  to 
understand,  that  all  men  are  essentially 
equal,  and  that  all  are  to  be  honoreo, 
because  made  for  immortality  and  en- 
dued with  capacities  of  ceaseless  im- 
provement. The  more  I  examine  Chris- 
tianity, the  more  I  am  struck  with  its 
universality.  1  see  in  it  a  religion  titade 
for  all  regions  and  all  times,  for  all 
classes  and  all  stages  of  society.  It  is 
fitted,  not  to  the  Asiatic  or  the  Etiro- 

Eean,  but  to  the  essential  principles  of 
uman  nature,  —  to  man  under  the  trop- 
ical or  polar  skies,  to  all  descriptions  of 
intellect  and  condition.  It  speaks  a  lan- 
guage which  all  men  need  and  all  can 
understand:  enjoins  a  virtue  which  is 
man's  happiness  and  glory  in  every  age 
and  clime;  and  ministers  consolations 
and  hopes  which  answer  to  man's  uni- 
versal lot,  —  to  the  sufferings,  the  fear, 
and  the  self-rebuke  which  cleave  to  our 
nature  in  every  ojtward  change.  I  see 
in  it  the  light,  not  of  one  nation,  but  of 
the  world  ;  and  a  light  reaching  beyond 
the  world,  beyond  time,  to  higher  modes 
of  existence  and  to  an  interminable 
futurity.  Other  religions  have  been 
intended  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  par- 
ticular countries  or  times,  and  there- 
fore society  in  its  progress  has  outgrown 
them  ;  but  Christianity  meets  more  and 
more  the  wants  of  the  soul  in  propor- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  our  race, 
and  thus  proves  itself  to  be  eternal 
truth.  After  these  remarks,  may  I  not 
claim  for  Christianity  that  character  of 
universality  which  is  the  highest  dis- 
tinction of  reason  ?  To  understand  fully 
the  confirmation  which  these  views  give 
to  the  gospel,  you  must  compare  it  with 


local,  temporary 
How  striking  the  contrast!  And  how 
singular  the  fact.  Il1.1t  amid  this  dark- 
ness there  sprung  up  a  religion  '-  — 
sistent  and  universal  as  to  deser 
called  the  perfection  of  reason  ! 

I  do  and  must  (eel.  ray  friends,  that  I 
the  claim  of  Chrittinnity  to  the  honor  ol  I 
being  a  rational  religion  is  fully  etitab-l 
liahra.     As  such  I  commend  it  to  yoiL  I 
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At  such  it  will  more  and  more  approve 
itself  in  proportion  as  you  stuay  and 
practise  it.  You  will  never  find  cause 
to  complain  that  by  adopting  it  you 
lia»e  enslaved  or  degraded  your  highest 
powers.  Here,  then,  I  might  stop,  and 
might  consider  my  work  as  done.  But 
1  am  aware  that  objections  have  been 
made  to  the  rational  character  of  our 
religion  which  may  still  linger  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  m;^  hearers.  A  brief 
notice  of  these  may  aid  the  purpose,  and 
wiU  form  a  proper  conclusion,  of  this 
discourse. 

1  imagine  that  were  some  who  are 
present  to  spealc,  they  would  tell  me 
tbai  if  Christianity  be  judged  by  its 
fruits,  it  deserves  any  character  but  that 
of  rational.  I  should  be  told  that  no 
religion  has  borne  a  more  abundant 
barvest  of  extravagance  and  fanaticism. 
I  should  be  told  that  reason  is  a  calm, 
reflecting,  sober  principle,  and  1  should 
U  asked  whether  such  is  the  character 
of  the  Christianity  which  has  overspread 
lie  world.  Perhaps  some  of  yrtw  will 
remind  me  of  the  feverish,  wild,  pas- 
sionate religion  which  is  now  systemat- 
ically dispersed  through  our  country, 
mA  I  shall  be  asked  whether  a  system 
wider  which  such  delusions  prevail  can 
be  a  rational  one. 

To  these  objections  I  answer.  You 
ay  much  thai  is  true.  I  grant  ihai 
reason  is  a  calm  and  reflecting  princi- 
ple, and  I  see  little  calmness  or  rtlieciion 
among  many  who  take  exclusively  the 
Mme  of  Christ.  But  I  say,  ^ou  have  no 
right  to  confound  Christianity  with  its 
professors.  This  religion,  as  you  know, 
his  come  down  to  us  Uirough  many  ages 
of  darkness,  during  which  it  must  have 
been  corrupted  and  obscured.  Common 
candor  requires  that  you  should  judge 
of  it  as  it  came  from  its  Founder.  Go, 
then,  to  its  original  records ;  place  your- 
wlves  near  Jesus  :  and  tell  me  if  you 
»er  found  yourselves  in  the  presence 
of  so  calm  a  teacher.  We  indeed  dis- 
cern in  Jesus  great  earnestness,  but 
jmned  with  entire  self-control,  Scnsi- 
Kiiiy  breathes  through  his  whole  teach- 
ii^  and  life,  but  always  tempered  with 
"isdom.  Amidst  his  boldest  thoughts 
*nd  expressions,  wt  discover  no  marks 
of  DDgovemed  feeling  or  a  diseased 


.^ Take,  as  an  example,  hi: 

Iwigesl  discourse,  the  Sermon  on  tht 
Mount.     How    weighty  the  thoughts 


How  grave  and  dignified 

recollect  that  the  multitu 
ished,  not  at  the  passion 
but  at  the  authority.  \ 
spoke.  Read  next  the  b 
Jesus  to  his  disciples  in  : 
pel.  What  a  deep  yet  mi 
tenderness  mingles  with  ( 
ness  in  that  wonderful  a 
what  is  called  the  Ijsrd's 
Jesus  gave  as  the  model 
God.  Does  that  counCe 
fervor  or  violent  appeals 
Let  me  further  ask,  Di 
where  place  religion  in  1 
governed  emotion .'  Doi 
us,  that  obedience,  not 
and  constitutes  true  piet 
most  acceptable  offering 
exercise  mercy  to  our  fe 
When  I  compare  the  cla 
ing  and  passionate  declai 
mon  in  the  Christian  « 
composed  dignity,  the  del 
the  freedom  from  all  extn 
characterized  Jesus.  1  c 
greater  contrast :  and  I 
the  fiery  zealot  is  no  re 
Christianitj-. 

I  have  done  with  the 
but  another  class  of  objt 
urged  against  the  reasoi 
of  our  religion.  It  has  1 
ly  maintained  that  Chrisi 
particular  doctrines  whici 
and  which  involve  the  wl 
which  they  are  essentia 
condemnation.  To  this 
tions  I  have  a  short  repb 
these  offensive  doctrines 
to  Christianity,  but  are  hi 
and  therefore  do  not  dc 
re3,sonableness  and  truth 
doctrine  most  frequently 
the  charge  of  irrationali 
pel  ?  It  is  the  Trinity. 
nouncedbytheunl>elievei 
to  reason.  It  teaches  th 
God.  and  yet  that  there  a 
persons.  According  to 
these  three  persons  j 


office 


n  diS. 


each  other.  One  if 
Son,  One  sends,  anothe 
love  each  other,  conve 
other,  and  make  a  cove 
other  ;  and  yet,  with  all 
tions,  they  are.  aecordii 
(rine,   not    different   be 
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JQCSlion  of  [lie  objector  to  Christianity. 
answer.  No.  I  can  as  easily  believe 
tlial  the  whole  human  race  are  one  man, 
as  that  three  infinite  persons,  performing 
such  different  offices,  nre  one  God.  But 
I  mainlain  that,  because  the  Trinity  is 
irrational,  it  does  not  follow  that  llic 
same  reproach  belongs  to  Christianity  ; 
for  this  doctrine  is  no  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  I  know  there  are  passages 
which  are  continually  quoted  in  its  de- 
fence ;  but  allow  me  to  prove  doctrines 
in  the  same  way,  —  that  is,  by  detaching 
texts  from  their  connection  and  inter- 
preting them  without  reference  lo  the 
general  current  of  Scripture,  and  1 


human  passions.  I  can  prove  Iransub- 
stantiation,  which  is  taught  much  more 
explicitly  than  the  Trinity.  Detached 
texts  prove  nothing.  Christ  is  called 
God;  the  same  title  Is  given  lo  Moses 
and  to  rulers.  Christ  has  said,  "  1  and 
mv  Father  are  one  ;  "  so  he  prayed  that 
all  his  disciples  might  be  one,  meaning 
not  one  and  the  same  being,  but  one  in 
affection  and  purpose.  I  ask  you,  be- 
fore you  judge  on  this  point,  to  read  the 
Scriptures  as  a  whole,  and  to  inquire 
into  their  general  strain  and  teaching  in 
regard  to  Christ.  I  find  him  uniformly 
distinguishing  between  himself  andGott, 
calling  himself,  not  God  the  Son,  but 
the  Sod  of  God,  —  continually  speaking 
of  himself  as  sent  by  Cod,  continually 
referring  his  power  and  miracles  to  God. 
I  hear  him  saying  that  of  himself  he  can 
do  nothing,  and  praying  lo  his  Father 
under  the  character  of  the  only  true 
God.  Such  I  affirm  to  be  the  tenor,  the 
current,  the  general  strain  of  the  New 
Testnment ;  and  the  scattered  passages 
on  which  a  different  doctrine  is  built 
should  have  no  weight  against  this  host 
of  witnesses.  Do  not  rest  your  faith  on 
A  tew  texts.  Sometimes  these  favorite 
texts  are  no  part  of  Scripture.  For 
example,  the  famous  passage  on  which 
the  Trinity  mainly  rest.s,  "  There  are 
three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  these  three  are  one,"  — this  text,  I 
say,  though  found  at  present  in  John's 
Epistle,  and  read  in  our  churches,  has 
been  pronounced  by  the  ablest  critics  a 
£orgery;    and  a  vast  majority  oi  the 


educated  ministers  of  this  country  are 
satisfied  thai  it  is  not  a  part  of  Scripture. 
Suffer  no  man,  Ihen,  to  select  texts  for 
you  as  decisive  of  religious  contro- 
versies. Read  the  whole  record  for 
yourselves,  and  possess  yourselves  of  it- 
general  import.  I  am  very  desirous  to 
separate  the  doctrine  in  question  from 
Chiistianity,  because  it  fastens  Ihe  charge 
'of  irrationality  on  the  whole  religion.  \\ 
is  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gosjjcl.  The  Jews  will 
not  hear  of  a  Trinity.  1  have  seen  in 
the  countenance,  and  heard  in  the  tones 
of  the  voice,  ihe  horror  with  which  that 
people  shrink  from  Ihe  doctrine  that 
God  died  on  the  cross.  Mahometans. 
loo.  when  they  hear  this  opinion  from 
Chris'iaD  missionaries,  repeat  Ihe  first 
article  of  their  faith,  "  There  is  one 
God :  "  and  look  with  pily  or  scorn  on 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  as  deserters  of  the 
plainest  and  greatest  truth  of  religion. 
Even  the  Indian  of  our  wilderness,  who 
worships  the  Great  Spirit,  has  charged 
absurdity  on  the  teacher  who  has  gone 
to  indoctrinate  him  in  a  Trinity.  How 
many,  too,  in  Christian  counlnes,  have 
suspected  the  whole  religion  for  this  one 
error.  Believing,  then,  as  1  do,  that  it 
forms  no  part  of  Christianity,  my  alle- 
giance to  Jesus  Christ  calls  me  openly  to 
withstand  it.  In  so  doing  I  would  wound 
no  man's  feelings.  1  doubt  not,  that 
(hey  who  adopt  this  doctrine  intend, 
equally  with  those  who  oppose  it.  to 
render  homage  to  the  Iruth  and  service 
to  Christianity.  They  think  that  their 
peculiar  faith  gives  new  interest  to  the 
character  and  new  authority  to  ihe  leach- 
ing of  Jesus.  But  they  grievously  err. 
The  views  by  which  they  nope  to  build 
up  love  towards  Christ  detract  from  Ihe 
perrection  of  his  Father ;  and  I  fear 
that  the  kind  of  piety  which  prevails 
now  in  the  Christian  world  bears  witness 
to  Ihe  sad  influence  of  this  obscuration 
of  the  true  glory  of  God.  We  need  not 
desert  reason  or  corrupt  Christianity  to 
insure  the  purest,  deepest  love  towards 
the  only  true  God,  or  towards  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  He  has  sent  for  our  re- 

I  have  named  one  doctrine  which  is 
often  urged  against  Christianity  as  irra- 
tional. There  is  one  more  on  which  1 
would  offer  a  few  remarks.  Christianity 
has  often  been  reproached  vnth  teaching 
that  God  brings  men  into  life  totally  de- 
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praved.  and  condemns  immense  multi- 
tudes to  everlasting  misery  for  sins  to 
which  their  nature  has  irresistibly  im- 
pelled them.  This  is  said  to  be  irra- 
tional, and  consequently  such  must  be 
the  religion  which  teaches  it.  1  cer- 
tainly shall  not  attempt  to  vindicate  this 
theological  fiction.  A  more  irrational 
doctrine  could  not,  I  think,  be  con- 
trived; and  it  is  something  worse,  —  it 
is  as  immoral  in  its  tendency  as  it  is  un- 
reasonable. It  is  suited  to  alienate  men 
from  God  and  from  one  another.  Were 
it  really  believed  (which  it  cannot  be), 
men  would  look  up  with  dread  and  de- 
testatioT  to  the  Author  of  their  being, 
and  look  round  with  horror  on  their 
fellow-creatures.  It  would  dissolve  so- 
ciety. Were  men  to  see  in  one  another 
wholly  corrupt  bein^^, — incarnate  fiends, 
without  one  genume  virtue,  —  society 
would  become  as  repulsive  as  a  den  of 
lions  or  a  nest  of  vipers  All  confi- 
dence, esteem,  love,  would  die ;  and 
without  these  the  interest,  charm  and 
worth  of  existence  would  expire.  What 
a  pang  would  shoot  throuyjh  a  parent's 
heart,  if  he  were  to  see  iii  the  smiling 
infant  a  moral  bein^  continually  and 
wholly  prepense  to  sm,  in  whose  mind 
were  thickly  sown  the  seeds  of  hatred 
to  God  and  goodness,  and  who  had  com- 
menced his  existence  under  the  curse  of 
his  Creator  !  What  good  man  could 
consent  to  be  a  parent,  if  his  offspring 
were  to  be  born  to  this  infinitely  wretched 
inheritance  .^  I  say,  the  doctrine  is  of 
immoral  tendency  ;  but  I  do  not  say  that 
they  who  profess  it  are  immoral.  The 
truth  is,  that  none  do  or  can  hold  it  in 
its  full  and  proper  import.  I  have  seen 
its  advocates  smile  as  benignantly  on 
the  child  whom  their  creed  has  made  a 
demon  as  if  it  were  an  angel ;  and  I  have 
seen  them  mingling  with  their  fellow- 
creatures  as  cordially  and  confidingly  as 
if  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  had 
never  entered  their  ears.  Perhaps  the 
most  mischievous  effect  of  the  doctrine 
is  the  dishonor  which  it  has  thrown  on 
Christianity.  This  dishonor  I  would 
wipe  away.  Christianity  teaches  no 
such  doctrine.  Where  do  you  find  it  in 
the  New  Testament  .'*  Dicl  Jesus  teach 
it,  when  he  took  little  children  in  his 
arms  and  blessed  them,  and  said,  "  Of 
*uch  is  the  kingdom  of  God  .^ "  Did 
^aul  teach  it  when  he  spoke  of  the  Gen- 
files  who  have  not  the  law  or  a  written 


revelation,  but  who  do  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  law  ?  Christi- 
anity indeed  speaks  strongly  of  human 
guilt,  but  always  treats  men  as  beings 
who  have  the  power  of  doing  right,  and 
who  have  come  into  existence  under  the 
smile  of  their  Creator. 

I  have  now  completed  my  vindication 
of  the  claim  of  the  «:ospel  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  rational  religion :  and  my  aim 
has  been,  not  to  serve  a  party,  but  the 
cause  of  our  common  Christianity.  At 
the  present  day,  one  of  the  most  urgent 
duties  of  its  friends  is,  to  rescue  it  from 
the  reproach  of  waging  war  with  reason. 
The  character  of  our  age  demands  this. 
There  have  been  times  when  Christi- 
anity, though  loaded  with  unreasonable 
doctrines,  retained  its  hold  on  men's 
faith  :  for  men  had  not  learned  to  think. 
They  received  their  religion  as  children 
learned  the  catechism  ;  they  substituted 
the  priest  for  their  own  understandings, 
and  cared  neither  what  nor  why  they 
believed.  But  that  day  is  gone  by,  and 
the  spirit  of  freedom  which  has  suc- 
ceeded it  is  subjecting  Christianity  to  a 
scrutiny  more  and  more  severe  ;  and  if 
this  religion  cannot  vindicate  itself  to 
the  reflecting,  the  calm,  the  wise,  as 
a  reasonable  service,  it  cannot  stand. 
Fanatical  sects  may.  for  a  time,  spread 
an  intolerant  excitement  through  a  com- 
munity, and  impose  silence  on  the  objec- 
tions of  the  sceptical.  Hut  fanaticism  is 
the  epidemic  of  a  season  ;  it  wastes  it- 
self by  its  own  violence.  Sooner  or  later 
the  voice  of  reflection  will  be  heard. 
Men  will  ask.  What  are  the  claims  of 
Christianity  ?  Does  it  bear  the  marks 
of  truth  ?  And  if  it  be  found  to  war 
with  nature  and  reason,  it  will  be,  and  it 
ought  to  be.  abandoned.  On  this  ground, 
I  am  anxious  that  Christianitv  should  be 
cleared  from  all  human  additions  and 
torruptions.  If,  indeed,  irrational  doc- 
trines belong  to  it,  then  I  have  no  desire 
to  separate  them  from  it.  I  have  no 
desire,  for  the  sake  of  upholding  the 
gospel,  to  wrap  up  and  conceal,  much 
less  to  deny,  any  of  its  real  principles. 
Did  I  think  that  it  was  burdened  with 
one  irrational  doctrine,  I  would  say  so, 
and  I  would  leave  it  as  I  found  it,  with 
this  mill-stone  round  its  neck.  But  I 
know  none  such.  I  meet,  indeed,  some 
diflficulties  in  the  narrative  part  of  th« 
New  Testament ;  and  there  are  ;wvf>\- 
meats  in  the  Epistles  \v\\\c\\.  \\o^tN^t 
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Milted  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  diey  were 
first  addressed,  are  not  apparently 
adapted  to  men  at  large ;  but  I  see  not 
X  principle  of  the  religion  which  my 
reason,  calmly  and  impartiallv  exercised, 
pronounces  inconsistent  witn  any  great 
truth.  I  have  the  strongest  conviction 
that  Christianity  is  reason  in  its  most 
perfect  form,  and  therefore  I  plead  for 
Its  disengagement  from  the  irrational  ad- 
ditions witj)  which  it  has  been  clogged 

With  these  views  of  ChristlaDity,  I  do 
knd  I  must  hold  it  fast.  I  cannot  sur- 
render it  to  the  cavils  or  scoffs  of  infi- 
delity. I  do  not  blush  to  own  it.  for  It 
is  a  rational  religion.  It  satisfies  the 
wants  of  the  intellect  as  well  as  those 
of  the  heart.  I  know  that  men  of  strong 
minds  have  opposed  it.  But,  as  if  Prov- 
idence   intended    that    their    sophistry 


should  carry  a  refutation  on  its  own 
front,  they  have  generally  fallen  into 
errors  so  gross  and  degrading  as  to 
prove  them  to  be  any  thing  rather  than 
the  apostles  of  reason.  When  I  go 
from  the  study  of  Christianity  to  their 
writings,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  passing  from 
the  warm,  bright  sun  into  a  chilling  twi- 
light which  too  often  deepens  into  utter 
darkness,  I  am  not,  then,  ashamed  of 
the  gospel.  I  see  it  glorified  by  the 
hostile  systems  which  are  reared  for  its 
destruction.  I  follow  Jesus,  because  he 
is  eminently  "the  Light;"  and  1  doubt 
not  that,  to  his  true  disciples,  he  will  be 
a  guide  to  that  world  where  the  obscuri- 
ties of  our  present  slate  will  be  dis- 
persed, and  where  reason  as  well  as 
virtue  will  be  unfolded  under  the  quick- 
ening influence  and  in  the  more  manifest 
presence  of  God. 
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"  For  Cod  hith  w*  giwn  iu  tb 


Why  was  Christianity  given  ?  Why 
did  Christ  seal  it  with  his  blood  ?  Why 
is  It  to  be  preached  ?  What  is  the  great 
happiness  it  confers  ?  What  is  the  chief 
blessing  for  which  it  is  to  be  prized  ? 
What  is  its  pre-eminent  glory,  its  first 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  mankind  P 
These  are  great  questions.  1  wish  to 
answer  them  plainly,  according  to  the 
light  and  ability  which  God  has  given 
me.  I  read  the  answer  to  them  in  the 
text.  There  1  learn  the  great  good 
which  God  confers  through  Jesus  Christ. 
"  He  hath  given  us,  not  the  spirit  of 
fear,  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of 
a  sound  mind."  The  glorv  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  pure  and  lofty  action 
which  it  communicates  to  the  human 
mind.  It  does  not  breathe  a  timid,  ab- 
ject spirit.  If  it  did,  it  would  deserve 
no  praise.  It  gives  power,  energy, 
courage,  constancy  to  the  will :  love, 
disinterestedness,  enlarged  aSecdon  to 


the  heart :  soundness,  clearness,  and 
vigor  to  the  understanding.  It  rescues 
him  who  receives  it  from  sin,  from  the 
sway  of  the  passions  ;  gives  him  the 
full  and  free  use  of  his  best  powers ; 
brings  out  and  brightens  th»  divine  im- 
age in  which  he  was  created  ;  and  in 
this  way  not  only  bestows  the  promise 
but  the  beginning  of  heaven.  This  Is 
the  excellence  of  Christianity. 

This  subject  I  propwse  to  illustrate. 
Let  me  begin  it  with  one  remark  which 
I  would  willingly  avoid,  but  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  demanded  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  am  placed.  I  beg 
you  to  remember  that  in  this  discourse 
I  speak  in  my  own  name  and  in  no 
other.  I  am  not  giving  you  the  opinions 
of  any  sect  or  body  of  men.  but  my  own. 
I  hold  myself  alone  responsible  for  what 
I  utter.  Let  none  listen  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  what  others  think. 
1  indeed  belong  to  that  class  of  Chris- 
tians who  are  distinguished  by  believ- 
ing that  there  is  one  God,  even  the  Fa- 
ther, and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  this 
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one  God,  Ijut  his  dependent  and  obe- 
dient Son.  But  my  accordance  with 
these  is  far  from  being  universal,  nor 
have  I  any  desire  to  extend  it.  What 
other  men  believe  is  to  me  of  little  mo- 
ment Their  arguments  I  gratefully 
hear.  Their  conclusions  I  am  free  to 
receive  or  reject.  I  have  no  anxiety 
to  wear  the  livery  of  any  party.  I  in- 
deed take  cheeilully  the  name  of  a 
Unitarian,  because  unwearied  efforts 
are  used  to  raise  against  it  a  popular 
cry;  and  I  have  not  so learnea  Christ 
as  to  shrink  from  reproaches  cast  on 
what  I  deem  his  truth.  Were  the  name 
more  honored  I  should  be  elad  to  throw 
it  o£E  f  for  I  fear  the  shackles  which  a 
l)arty  connection  imposes.  I  wish  to 
regard  myself  as  belonging  not  to  a 
sect,  but  to  the  community  of  free 
minds,  of  lovers  of  truth,  of  followers 
of  Christ,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 
I  desire  to  escape  the  narrow  walls  of 
a  particular  church,  and  to  live  under 
the  open  sky,  in  the  broad  light,  look- 
ing far  and  wide,  seeing  with  my  own 
eyes,  hearing  with  my  own  ears,  and 
following  truth  meekly,  but  resolutely, 
however  arduous  or  solitary  be  the  path 
in  which  she  leads.  I  am,  then,  no  or- 
gan of  a  sect,  but  speak  from  myself 
alone ;  and  I  thank  God  that  I  live  at 
a  time  and  under  circumstances  which 
make  it  my  duty  to  lay  open  my  whole 
mind  with  freeciom  and  simplicity. 

1  began  with  asking,  What  is  the 
main  design  and  glory  of  Christianity  ? 
and  I  repeat  the  answer,  that  its  design 
is  to  give,  not  a  spirit  of  fear,  but  of 
power,  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind. 
In  this  its  glory  chiefly  consists.  In 
other  words,  the  influence  which  it  is 
intended  to  exert  on  the  human  mind 
constitutes  its  supreme  honor  and  hap- 
piness. Christ  is  a  great  Saviour,  as  he 
redeems  or  sets  free  the  mind,  cleansing 
it  from  evil,  breathing  into  it  the  love  of 
virtue,  calling  forth  its  noblest  faculties 
and  affections,  enduing  it  with  moral 
power,  restoring  it  to  order,  health,  and 
liberty.  Such  was  his  great  aim.  To 
illustrate  these  views  will  be  the  object 
of  the  present  discourse. 

In  reading  the  New  Testament  I 
everywhere  meet  the  end  here  ascribed 
to  Jesus  Christ.  He  came,  as  I  am  there 
^ught,  not  to  be  an  outward  but  inward 
deJirerer ;  not  to  rear  an  outward  throne, 
^  to  establish  his  kingdom  within  ua. 


He  came,  according  to  the  express  lan- 
guage and  plain  import  of  the  sacred 
writers,  "to  save  us  from  sin,"  "to 
bless  us  by  turning  us  from  our  iniqui- 
ties," **  to  redeem  us  "  from  corruptions 
"  handed  down  by  tradition,"  to  form  "  a 
glorious  and  spotless  church  "  or  com- 
munity, to  "  create  us  anew  after  the  im- 
age 01  God,"  to  make  us  by  his  "  prom- 
ises partakers  of  a  divine  nature,"  and 
to  give  us  pardon  and  heaven  by  calling 
us  to  repentance  and  a  growing  virtue. 
In  reading  the  New  Testament!  every- 
where learn  that  Christ  lived,  taught, 
died,  and  rose  again,  to  exert  a  purify- 
ing and  ennobling  influence  on  the  hu- 
man character ;  to  make  us  victorious 
over,  sin,  over  ourselves,  over  peril  and 
pain ;  to  join  us  to  God  by  fllial  love, 
and,  above  all,  by  likeness  of  nature, 
by  participation  of  his  spirit.  This  is 
plainly  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament 
as  the  supreme  end  of  Christ. 

Let  me  now  ask,  Can  a  nobler  end  be 
ascribed  to  Jesus  ?  I  affirm  that  there 
is,  and  can  be,  no  greater  work  on  earth 
than  to  purify  the  soul  from  evil,  and 
to  kindle  in  it  new  light,  life,  energy,  and 
love.  I  maintain  that  the  true  measure 
of  the  glory  of  a  religion  is  to  be  found 
in  the  spirit  and  power  which  it  com- 
municates to  its  disciples.  This  is  one 
of  the  plain  teachings  of  reason.  The 
chief  blessing  to  an  intelligent  being, 
that  which  makes  all  other  blessings 
poor,  is  the  improvement  of  his  own 
mind.  Man  is  glorious  and  happy,  not 
by  what  he  has.  but  by  what  he  is.  He 
can  receive  nothing  better  or  nobler 
than  the  unfolding  of  his  own  spiritual 
nature.  The  highest  existence  in  the 
universe  is  mind  ;  for  God  is  mind  ;  and 
the  development  of  that  principle  which 
assimilates  us  to  God  must  be  our  su- 
preme good.  The  omnipotent  Creator, 
>Ye  have  reason  to  think,  can  bestow 
nothing  greater  than  intelligence,  love, 
rectitude,  energy  of  will  and  of  benevo- 
lent action ;  for  these  are  the  splendors 
of  his  own  nature.  We  adore  him  for 
these.  In  imparting  these,  he  imparts, 
as  it  were,  himself.  We  are  too  apt  to 
look  abroad  for  good.  But  the  only 
true  good  is  within.  In  this  outward 
universe,  magnificent  as  it  is,  in  the 
bright  day  and  the  starry  night,  in  the 
earth  and  the  skies,  we  can  discover 
nothing  so  vast  as  thought,  so  strong  as 
iht  unconquerable  purpose  oi  dwx.^^  ^c> 
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sublime  as  the  spirit  of  disinterestedness 
and  self-sacrilice.  A  mind  which  with- 
stands all  the  powers  of  the  outward 
universe,  all  the  pains  which  fire  and 
sword  and  storm  can  inflict,  rather  than 
swerve  from  uprightness,  is  nobler  than 
the  universe.  Why  will  we  not  learn 
the  glory  of  the  soul  ?  We  are  seeking 
a  foreign  eood.  But  we  all  possess 
within  us  what  is  of  more  worth  than  the 
external  creation.  For  this  outward  sys- 
tem is  the  product  of  mind.  All  its  har- 
mony, beautj",  and  beneficent  influences 
are  the  fruits  and  manifestations  of 
thought  and  love :  and  is  it  not  nobler 
and  happier  to  be  enriched  with  these 
energies,  from  which  the  universe 
springs,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  mag- 
nificence, than  to  possess  the  universe 
itself.'  It  is  not  what  we  have,  but  what 
we  are,  which  constitutes  our  glory  and 
felicity.  The  only  true  and  durable 
riches  belong  to  the  mind,  A  soul,  nar- 
row and  debased,  may  extend  its  pos- 
sessions to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  is 
poor  and  wretched  still.  It  is  through 
inward  health  that  we  enjoy  all  outward 
things.  Philosophers  teacn  us  that  the 
mind  creates  the  beauty  which  it  ad- 
mires in  nature ;  and  we  all  know  that, 
when  abandoned  to  evil  passions,  it  can 
blot  out  this  beauty,  and  spread  over  the 
fairest  scenes  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon. 
We  all  know  that  by  vice  it  can  turn  the 
cup  of  social  happiness  into  poison,  and 
the  most  prosperous  condition  of  life 
into  a  curse.  From  these  views  we  learn 
that  the  true  friend  and  saviour  is  not 
he  who  acts  for  us  abroad,  but  who  acts 
within,  who  sets  the  sou!  free,  touches 
the  springs  of  thought  and  affection, 
binds  us  to  God,  and,  by  assimilating  us 
to  the  Creator,  brings  us  into  harmony 
with  the  creation.  Thus  the  end  which 
we  have  ascribed  to  Christ  ia  the  most 
glorious  and  beneficent  which  can  be  ac- 
complished by  any  power  on  earth  or  in 
heaven. 

That  the  highest  purpose  of  Chris- 
tianity is  such  as  has  now  been  affirmed. 
mi^ht  easily  be  shown  from  a  survey  of 
all  Its  doctrines  and  precepts.  It  might 
be  shown  that  every  office  with  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  invested  was  intended  to 
give  him  power  over  the  human  character : 
and  that  his  great  distinction  consists  in 
the  grandeur  and  beneficence  of  his  in- 
fluence on  the  soul.  But  a  discussion  of 
this  extent  cannot  be  comprehended  in 


survey  of  the  subject.  1  shall  t 

feature  of  it,^a  primary  and  n 

portant  one.  —  and  shall  attempt  to . 
that  the  great  aim  of  this  is  to  call 
the  soul  to  a  higher  life,  to  a  noble 
ercise  of  its  power  and  affections. 

This  leading  feature  of  Christian 
the  knowledge  which  it  gives  ol 
characterof  God,  Jesus  Christ  cat 
reveal  the  Father,  In  the  proph 
concerning  him  in  the  Old  Testat 
no  characteristic  is  so  frequently  n; 
a.1  that  he  should  spread  Hie  knowl 
of  the  true  God.  Now  I  ask.  What 
stitutes  the  importance  of  such  a  re 
tion?  Why  has  (he  Creator  sen' 
Son  to  make  himself  known  ?  I  an: 
God  is  most  worthy  to  be  known 
cause  He  is  the  most  quickening, 
fying,  and  ennobling  object  for  the  a 
and  his  great  purpose  in  revealing 
self  is  that  He  may  exalt  and  pe 
human  nature.  God.  as  He  is  inanifi 
by  Christ,  is  another  name  for  inti 
lual  and  moral  excellence :  and  it 
knowledge  of  him  our  intellectual 
moral  powers  find  their  element,  r 
ment,  strength,  expansion,  and  h 
ness.  To  know  God  is  to  attain  ti 
sublimest  conception  in  the  univ 
To  love  Cod  is  to  bind  ourselves 
being  who  is  fitted,  as  no  other  beii 
to  penetrate  and  move  our  whole  he; 
in  loving  whom  we  exalt  ourselve: 
loving  whom  we  love  the  great,  the  4 
the  beautiful,  and  the  infinite  :  and  u 
whose  influence  the  soul  unfolds 
as  a  perennial  plant  under  the  cheris 
sun.  This  constitutes  the  chief  glc 
rehgioii.  It  ennobles  the  soul.  Ir 
its  unrivalled  dignity  and  happiness 

I  fear  that  the  world  at  large  1 
religion  a  very  different  thing 
what  has  now  been  set  forth, 
many  think  it  a  depressing  rather 
an  elevating  service  :  that  it  bi 
rather  than  ennobles  the  spirit  ;  t1 
teaches  us  to  cower  before  an  aim! 
and  irrresistible  being;  and  1 
confess  that  religion,  as  it  has 
generally  taught,  is  any  thing  bi: 
elevating  principle.  It  has  been 
to  scare  the  child  and  appal  the  a 
Men  have  been  virtually  taught  to 
rify  God  by  flattery  rather  thai 
becoming  excellent  and  glorious  I 
selves,  and  thus  dciing  honor  to 
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Maker.  Our  dependence  on  God  has 
been  so  taught  as  to  extinguish  the 
consciousness  oi  our  free  nature  and 
moral  power.  Religion  in  one  or  an- 
other form,  has  always  been  an  engine 
for  crushing  the  human  soul.  But  such 
is  not  the  religion  of  Christ.  If  it 
were,  it  would  deserve  no  respect.  We 
are  not  —  we  cannot  be  —  bound  to 
prostrate  ourselves  before  a  deity  who 
makes  us  abject  and  base.  That  moral 
principle  within  us  which  calls  us  to 
\^'atch  over  and  to  perfect  our  own 
souls,  is  an  inspiration  which  no  teach- 
ing can  supersede  or  abolish.  But  I 
cannot  bear,  even  in  way  of  argument, 
to  speak  of  Christianity  as  giving  views 
of  God  depressing  and  debasing  to  the 
human  mind.  Christ  hath  revealed  to  ' 
us  God  as  the  Father,  and  as  a  Father 
in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  word.  He 
hath  revealed  him  as  the  author  and 
lover  of  all  souls,  desiring  to  redeem  all 
from  sin,  and  to  impress  his  likeness 
more  and  more  resplendently  on  all ;  as 
proffering  to  all  that  best  gift  in  the 
universe,  his  '*  holy  spirit ;  "  as  having 
sent  his  beloved  Son  to  train  us  up,  and 
to  introduce  us  to  an  **  inheritance,  in- 
corruptible, undefiled,  and  unfading  in 
the  heavens."  Such  is  the  God  of  Jesus 
Christ :  a  being  not  to  break  the  spirit, 
but  to  breathe  trust,  courage,  constancy, 
nufi:nanimity,  —  in  a  word,  all  the  senti- 
ments which  form  an  elevated  mind. 

This   sentiment,   that  the  knowledge 
of  God  as  given  by  Christ  is  important 
and  glorious,    because  quickening  and 
exalting  to  the  human  soul,  needs  to  be 
taught  plainly  and  forcibly.     The  main 
jfTound  of   the   obligation  of  being  re- 
ligious, I  fear,  is  not  understood  among 
the  multitude  of  Christians.     Ask  them 
why  they  must  know  and  worship  God  ? 
ana  I  fear  that,  were  the  heart  to  speak 
the  answer  would  be,  Because  he  can 
do  with    us    what    he  will,  and   conse- 
quently   our  first  concern  is  to  secure 
h  s  favor.     Religion  is  a  calculation  of 
interest,    a   means    of  safety.      God   is 
worshipped  too  often  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple   on    which    flattery  and   personal 
attentions  are  lavished  on  human  supe- 
riors, and  the  worshipper  cares  not  how 
abjectly  he  bows,  if  he  may  win  to  his 
side  the  power  which  he  cannot  resist. 
1  look  with  deep  sorrow  on  this  com- 
mon perversion  of  tfce  highest  principle 
of  thesouL     My  friends,  God  is  not  to 


be  worshipped  because  he  has  much  to 
give,  for  on  this  principle  a  despot  who 
should  be  munificent  to  his  slaves  would 
merit  homage.  He  is  not  to  be  adored 
for  mere  power ;  for  power,  when  joined 
with  selfishness  and  crime,  ought  to  be 
withstood :  and  the  greater  the  might 
of  an  evil  agent,  the  holier  and  the 
loftier  is  the  spirit  which  will  not  bend 
to  him.  True  religion  is  the  worship  of 
a  perfect  being,  who  is  the  author  of 
perfection  to  those  who  adore  him.  On 
this  ground,  and  on  no  other,  religion 
rests. 

Why  is  it,  my  hearers,  that  God  has 
discovered  such  solicitude,  if  I  may  use 
the  word,  to  make  himself  known  and 
obtain  our  worship.^  Think  you  that 
he  calls  us  to  adore  him  from  a  love  of 
homage  or  service  ?  Has  God  man's 
passion  for  ruling,  man's  thirst  for  ap- 
plause, man's  desire  to  have  his  name 
shouted  by  crowds  ?  Could  the  accla- 
mations of  the  universe,  though  con- 
centrated into  one  burst  of  praise  give 
our  Creator  a  new  or  brighter  conscious- 
ness of  his  «wn  majesty  and  goodness  ? 
Oh  !  no.  He  has  manifested  himself 
to  us  because  in  the  knowledge  and 
adoration  of  his  p>erfections  our  own  in- 
tellectual and  moral  perfection  is  found. 
What  he  desires  is,  not  our  subjection, 
but  our  excellence.  He  has  no  love  of 
praise.  He  calls  us  as  trulv  to  honor 
goodness  in  others  as  in  himself,  and 
only  claims  supreme  honor  because  he 
transcends  all  others,  and  because  he 
communicates  to  the  mind  which  re- 
ceives him  a  light,  strength,  purity, 
which  no  other  being  can  confer.  God 
has  no  love  of  empire.  It  could  give 
him  no  pleasure  to  have  his  fcM)tstO()l 
worn  by  the  knees  of  infinite  hosts.  It 
is  to  make  us  his  children  in  the  highest 
sense  of  that  word,  to  make  us  more  and 
more  the  partakers  of  his  own  nature, 
not  to  multiply  slaves,  that  he  hath  sent 
his  Son  to  make  himself  known.  (}od 
indeed  is  said  to  seek  his  own  glorj' ; 
but  the  glorj'  of  a  creator  must  consist 
in  the  glory  of  his  works  ;  and  we  may 
be  assured  that  he  cannot  wish  anv 
recognition  of  himself  but  that  whicn 
will  perfect  his  noblest,  highest  work,  — 
the  immortal  mind. 

Do  not,  my  friends,  forget  the  great 
end  for  which  Christ  enjoins  on  us  the 
worship  of  (iod.  It  is  not  thai  Y^e  TCvaN 
/n«:ratiate   ourselves  w\lV\  2Ltv  ^m\^Vj 
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agent  whose  £rown  is  destruction.  It 
is  that  we  may  hold  communion  with 
an  intelligence  and  goodness  infinitely 
surpassing  our  own ;  that  we  may  rise 
above  imperfect  and  finite  natures  ;  that 
we  may  attach  ourselves  by  love  and 
reverence  to  the  best  Being  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  that,  through  veneration  and 
love,  we  may  receive  into  our  own  minds 
the  excellence,  disinterestedness,  wis- 
dom, purity,  and  power  which  we  adore. 
This  reception  01  the  divine  attributes 
I  desire  especially  to  hold  forth  as  the 
most  glorious  end  for  which  God  reveals 
himself.  To  praise  him  is  not  enough. 
That  homage  which  has  no  power  to 
assimilate  us  to  him  is  of  little  or  no 
worth.  The  truest  admiration  is  that 
by  which  we  receive  other  minds  into 
our  own.  True  praise  is  a  sympathy 
with  excellence,  gaining  strength  bv 
utterance.  Such  is  the  praise  whicn 
God  demands.  Then  only  is  the  pur- 
pose of  Christ's  revelation  of  God  ac- 
complished when,  by  reception  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  Paternal  Divinity,  we  are 
quickened  to  "  follow  him,  as  dear  chil- 
dren," and  are  "filled  with  his  fulness," 
and  become  "  his  temples,"  and  *'  dwell 
in  God,  and  have  God  dwelling  in  our- 
selves." 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  the  great 
purpose  of  the  Christian  doctrine  re- 
specting God,  or  in  what  its  importance 
and  glory  consist.  Had  I  time  I  might 
show  that  every  other  doctrine  of  our 
religion  has  the  same  end.  I  might  par- 
ticularly show  how  wonderfully  fitted  are 
the  character,  example,  life,  death,  res- 
urrection, and  all  the  offices  of  Christ, 
to  cleanse  the  mind  from  moral  evil, 
to  quicken,  soften,  elevate,  and  trans- 
form it  into  the  divine  image ;  and 
I  might  show  that  these  are  me  influ- 
ences which  true  faith  derives  from  him, 
and  through  which  he  works  out  our 
salvation.  But  I  cannot  enter  on  this 
fruitful  subject.  Let  me  only  say  that  I 
see  everywhere  in  Christianity  this  great 
design  of  liberating  and  raising  the  hu- 
man mind  on  which  I  have  enlarged.  I 
see  in  Christianity  nothing  narrowing  or 
depressing,  nothing  of  the  littleness  of 
the  systems  which  human  fear,  and 
craft,  and  ambition  have  engendered. 
I  meet  there  no  minute  legislation,  no 
descending  to  precise  details,  no  arbi- 
trary injunctions,  no  yoke  of  ceremo- 
nies,  DO  outward  religion.     Every  thing 


breathes  freedom,  liberality,  enlarge- 
ment. I  meet  there  not  a  formal,  rigid 
creed,  binding  on  the  intellect  through 
all  ages  the  mechanical,  passive  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  words  and  the  same 
ideas  ;  but  I  meet  a  few  grand,  all-com- 
prehending truths,  which  are  given  to 
the  soul  to  be  developed  and  applied  by 
itself ;  given  to  it  as  seed  to  the  sower, 
to  be  cherished  and  expanded  by  its 
own  thought,  love,  and  obedience  into 
more  and  more  glorious  fruits  of  wisdom 
and  virtue.  I  see  it  everywhere  incul- 
cating an  enlarged  spirit  of  piety  and 
philanthropy,  leaving  each  of  us  to  mani- 
fest this  spirit  according  to  the  monitions 
of  his  individual  conscience.  I  hear  it 
everj'where  calling  the  soul  to  freedom 
and  power,  by  calling  it  to  guard  against 
the  senses,  the  passions,  the  appetites, 
through  which  it  is  chained,  enfeebled, 
destroyed.  1  see  it  everywhere  aiming 
to  give  the  mind  power  over  the  outward 
world,  to  make  it  superior  to  events,  to 
suffering,  to  material  nature,  to  persecu- 
tion, to  death.  I  see  it  everywhere  aim- 
ing to  give  the  mind  power  over  itself, 
to  invest  it  with  inward  sovereignty,  to 
call  forth  within  us  a  mighty  energy  for 
our  own  elevation.  1  meet  in  Chris- 
tianity only  discoveries  of  a  vast,  bold, 
illimitable  character,  fitted  and  designed 
to  give  energy  and  expansion  to  the  soul. 
By  its  doctrine  of  a  Universal  Father, 
it  sweeps  away  all  the  barriers  of  sect, 
party,  rank,  and  nation  in  which  men 
have  labored  to  shut  up  their  love ; 
makes  us  members  of  an  unbounded 
family ;  and  establishes  s^Tnpathies  be- 
tween man  and  the  whole  intelligent 
creation.  In  the  character  of  Christ  it 
sets   before   us   moral   perfection,   that 

freatest  and  most  quickening  miracle  in 
uman  history,  a  purity  which  shows  no 
stain  or  touch  of  the  earth,  an  excel- 
lence unborrowed,  unconfined,  bearing 
no  impress  of  any  age  or  any  nation, 
the  very  image  of  the  Universal  Father ; 
and  it  encourages  us,  by  assurances  of 
God's  merciful  aid,  to  propose  this  en- 
larged, unsullied  virtue  as  the  model  and 
happiness  of  our  moral  nature.  By  the 
cross  of  Christ  it  sets  forth  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  witli  an  energy  never  known 
before,  and,  in  thus  crucifying  selfish- 
ness, frees  the  irind  from  its  worst 
chain.  By  Christ's  resurrection  it  links 
this  short  life  with  ^^ttrnity,  discovers  10 
us  in  the  fleeting  present  the  germ  of  an 
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future,  reveals  to  us  the  human 
cending  to  other  worlds,  breath- 
eer  air,  forming  higher  connec- 
d  summons  us  to  a  force  of  holy 
becoming  such  a  destination, 
elude,  Christianity  everywhere 
>re  us  God  in  the  character  of 
r  free,  rich,  boundless  grace,  in 
icy  which  is  *'  not  overcome  by 
t  overcomes  evil  with  good*,  ' 
n<»%  animating  and  ennobling 
lO  of  us  can  conceive  ?  I  have 
lanced  at  what  Christianity  con- 
)ut  who  does  not  see  that  it  was 
n  heaven,  to  call  forth  and  exalt 
ature,  and  that  this  is  its  great 

been  my  object  in  this  discourse 
pen  a  ^eat  truth,  —  a  central, 
irehending  truth  of  Christianity, 
r  intelligently  and  cordially  em- 
obtains  a  standard  by  which  to 
ther  doctrines,  and  to  measure 
Ttance  of  all  other  truths.  Is  it 
Lced  P  I  fear  not.  I  apprehend 
I  dimly  discerned  by  many  who 
>dge  it,  whilst  on  manv  more  it 
lly  dawned.  I  see  otner  views 
g,  and  prevailing  in  a  greater  or 
ree  among  all  bodies  of  Chris- 
d  they  seem  to  me  among  the 
Tors  of  our  times.  Some  of 
vould  now  briefly  notice. 
sre  are  those  who,  instead  of 
the  glory  of  Christianity  in  the 
I  powerful  action  which  it  gives 
inian  mind,  seem  to  think  that 
er  designed  to  substitute  the  ac- 
another  for  our  own.  They  im- 
i,  benefit  of  the  religion  to  be  that 
on  our  side  an  Almighty  Being 
js  every  thing  for  us.  To  dis- 
luman  agency  seemJ  to  them  the 
of  piety.  They  think  Christ's 
consist  not  in  quickening  free 
o  act  pKJwerfully  on  themselves, 
lianging  them  by  an  irresistible 
They  place  a  Christian's  hap- 
ot  so  much  in  powers  and  affec- 
folded  in  his  own  breast,  as  in  a 
care  extended  over  him.  in  a 
visdom  which  takes  the  place  of 
intelligence.  Now  the  great 
of  Christianity  is  not  to  pro- 
offer  to  the  mind  a  friend  on 
may  passively  lean,  but  to  make 
itself  wise,  strong,  and  efficient 
s  not  that  wisdom  and  strength, 
iting  in  another,  should  do  every 


thine  for  us,  but  that  these  attributes 
should  ^ow  perpetually  in  our  own  souls'. 
According  to  Christianitv,  we  are  not 
carried  forward  as  a  weignt  hy  a  foreign 
agency ;  but  God,  by  means  suited  to  our 
moral  nature,  quickens  and  strengthens 
us  to  walk  ourselves.  The  great  design 
of  Christianity  is  to  build  up  in  our  own 
souls  a  power  to  withstand,  to  endure, 
to  triumph.  Inward  vigor  is  its  aim. 
That  we  should  do  most  for  ourselves 
and  most  for  others ;  this  is  the  glory 
it  confers,  and  in  this  its  hs^plness  is 
found. 

2.  I  pass  to  another  illustration  of  the 
insensibility  of  men  to  the  mat  doc- 
trine, that  the  happiness  ana  glory  of 
Christianity  consist  in  the  heauhy  and 
lofty  frame  to  which  it  raises  the  mind. 
I  rder  to  the  propensity  of  multitudes 
to  make  a  wide  separation  between  re* 
ligion  or  Christian  virtue  and  its  rewards. 
That  the  chief  reward  lies  in  the  very 
spirit  of  religion,  they  do  not  dream. 
They  think  of  being  Christians  for  the 
sake  of  something  beyond  the  Christian 
character,  and  something  more  precious. 
Thev  think  that  Christ  has  a  greater 
good  to  give  than  a  strong  and  eenerous 
love  towards  God  and  mankind,  and 
would  almost  turn  from  him  in  scorn  if 
they  thought  him  only  a  bene^ctor  to 
the  mind.  It  is  this  low  view  which 
dwarfs  the  piety  of  thousands.  Multi- 
tudes are  serving  God  for  wages  distinct 
from  the  service,  and  hence  superstition, 
slavishness,  and  formality  are  substi- 
tuted for  inward  energy  and  spiritual 
worship. 

3.  Men's  ignorance  of  the  great  truth 
stated  in  this  discourse  is  seen  in  the 
low  ideas  attached  by  multitudes  to  the 
word  salvation.  Ask  multitudes  what  is 
the  chief  evil  from  which  Christ  came  to 
save  them,  and  they  will  tell  you,  "  From 
hell,  from  penal  fires,  from  future  pun- 
ishment." Accordingly,  the^  think  that 
salvation  is  something  which  another 
may  achieve  for  them,  very  much  as  a 
neighbor  may  quench  a  conflagration 
that  menaces  their  dwellings  and  lives. 
That  word  hell,  which  is  used  so  sel- 
dom in  the  sacred  pages,  which  in  a 
faithful  translation  would  not  once  occur 
in  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  Peter,  and 
John,  which  we  meet  only  in  four  or  five 
discourses  of  Jesus,  and  which  all  per- 
sons acquainted  with  Jewish  geography 
know  to  be   a   metaphor^  a  ii^t^  ^i 
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speech,  and  not  a  literal  expression.  — 
this  word,  by  a  pwrverse  and  exaggerat- 
ed use,  has  done  unspeakable  injury  to 
Christianity.  It  has  possessed  and  dis- 
eased men's  imaginations  with  outward 
tortures,  shrieks,  and  flames  -.  giving 
them  the  idea  of  an  outward  ruin  as 
what  they  have  chiefly  to  dread  ;  turned 
their  thoughts  to  Jesus  as  an  outward 
dehverer :  and  thus  blinded  them  to  his 
true  glory,  which  consists  in  hts  setting 
free  and  exalting  the  soul.  Men  are 
flying  from  an  outward  hell,  when  in 
truth  they  carry  within  them  the  h'^ll 
which  they  should  chiefly  dread.  The 
salvation  which  man  chiefly  needs,  and 
that  which  brings  with  it  all  other  de- 
liverance, is  salvation  from  the  evil  of 
his  own  mind.  There  is  something  far 
worse  than  outward  punisliment.  It  is 
sin  ;  it  is  the  slate  of  the  soul  which  has 
revolted  from  God,  and  cast  off  its  al- 
legiance to  conscience  and  the  divine 
word  ;  which  renounces  its  Father,  and 
hardens  itself  against  Infinite  Love  ; 
which,  endued  with  divine  powers,  en- 
thralls itself  to  animal  lusts  ;  which 
makes  gain  iis  god  ;  which  has  capac- 
ities of  boundless  and  ever-growing  love, 
and  shuts  itself  up  in  the  dungeon  of 
private  interests  ;  which,  gifted  with 
a  self-directing  power,  consents  to  be 
a  slave,  and  is  passively  formed  by 
custom,  opinion,  and  changing  events  : 
which,  living  under  God's  eye,  dreads 
man's  frown  or  scorn,  and  prefers  hu- 
man praise  to  its  own  calm  conscious- 
ness of  virtue  ;  which  tamely  yields  to 
temptation,  shrinks  with  a  coward's 
baseness  from  the  perils  of  duty,  and 
sacrifices  its  glory  and  peace  in  parting 
with  self-control.  No  ruin  can  be  com- 
pared to  this.  This  the  impenitent  man 
carries  with  him  beyond  the  grave,  and 
there  meets  its  natural  issue  and  inevi- 
table retribution,  in  remorse,  self-torture, 
and  woes  unknown  on  earth.  This  we 
cannot  too  strongly  fear.  Tosave,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  that  word,  is  lo  lift  the 
fallen  spirit  from  this  depth,  to  heal 
the  diseased  mind,  to  restore  it  to  en- 
ergy and  freedom  of  thought,  conscience, 
ana  love.  This  was  chiefly  the  salva- 
tion for  which  Christ  shea  his  blood. 
For  this  the  holy  spirit  is  given ;  and  to 
this  all  the  truths  of  Christianity  conspire. 
4.  Another  illustration  of  the  error 
which  I  am  laboring  to  expose,  and 
which  places  the  gioiy  and  importance 


of  Christianity  in  something  besides  it* 
quickening  influence  on  the  soul,  is  af- 
forded in  the  common  apprehensions 
formed  of  heaven,  and  of  the  methods 
by  which  it  may  be  obtained.  Not  a 
few,  1  suspect,  conceive  of  heaven  as  a 
foreign  good.  It  is  a  distant  country  to 
which  we  are  to  be  conveyed  by  an  out- 
ward agency.  How  slowly  do  men  learn 
that   heaven    is    the   perfection   of    the 


tmih  and  virtue.  It  is  true  that  this 
word  is  often  used  to  express  a  future 
felicity  :  but  the  blessedness  of  the  fut- 
ure world  is  only  a  continuance  of  what 
is  begun  here.  There  is  but  one  true 
happiness,  —  that  of  a  mind  unfolding 
its  best  powers,  and  attaching  itself  to 
great  objects  :  and  Christ  gives  heaven 
only  in  proportion  as  he  gives  this  ele\-a- 
tion  or  character.  The  disinterested- 
ness, and  moral  strength,  and  filial  piety 
of  the  Christian,  are  not  mere  means 
of  heaven,  but  heaven  itself,  and  heaven 

The  most  exalted  idea  we  can  form 
of  the  future  state  is  that  it  brings  and 
joins  us  to  God.  But  is  not  approach 
to  this  great  Being  begun  on  earth? 
Another  delightful  view  of  heaven  is 
that  it  unites  us  with  the  good  and  great 
of  our  own  race,  and  even  with  higher 
orders  of  beings.  Hut  this  union  is  one 
of  spirit,  not  ofmere  place  ;  it  is  accord- 
ance of  thought  and  feeling,  not  an 
outward  relation :  and  does  not  this 
harmony  begin  even  now  ?  and  is  no: 
virtuous  friend.ship  on  earth  essentially 
the  pleasure  which  we  hope  hereafter  ? 
What  place  would  be  drearier  than  the 
future  mansions  of  Christ  to  one  who 
should  want  sympathy  with  their  inhab- 
itants, who  could  not  understand  iheir 
language,  who  would  feel  himself  a  for- 
eigner there,  who  would  be  taught,  by 
the  joys  which  he  could  not  partake,  his 
own  loneliness  and  desolation  ?  These 
views.  1  know,  are  often  given  with 
greater  or  less  distinctness;  but  they 
seem  to  me  not  to  have  brought  home 
to  men  the  truth,  that  the  fountain  of 
happiness  must  be  in  our  own  souls. 
Gross  ideas  of  futurity  still  prevail.  1 
should  not  be  surprised  if  to  some 
among  us  the  chief  idea  of  heaven  were 
that  of  a  splendor,  a  radiance,  like  that 
which  Christ  wore  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration.     Let  us  all  consider  — 


i'_^h   accordance  with  his  attri 
iiti{)]vin"4  its  I.jdikIs   and   syni 

l)einL,^s.    puttiiii^ 
minislcrinLC,  in 
:i    the    enliditened    and    holy, 
ppiness  ana  virtue  of  the  uni- 


iih    excellent    ' 
e   powers,  and 


nds,  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty 
on.  But  I  feel  the  greatness 
ith  which  I  deliver,  and  I  am 
>  make  it  plain.  Men  need  to 
it  perpetually.  They  have  al- 
i  inclined  to  look  to  Christ  for 
^  better,  as  they  have  dreamed, 
elevation  of  their  own  souls, 
t  purpose  of  Christianity  to 
d  strengthen  and  lift  up  the 
been  perpetually  thrown  out  of 
I  truth,  this  purpose  has  been 
Q  overlooked.     It    has    been 

The  very  religion  given  to 
lan  nature  has  been  used  to 
>ject  The  very  religion  which 
1  to  create  a  generous  hope 
made  an  instrument  of  servile 
ring  fear.  The  very  religion 
le  Srom  GocTs  goodness  to  en- 

human  soul  with  a  kindred 
has  been  employed  to  narrow 
ct,  to  rear  the  Inquisition,  and 
fires  for  the  martyr.  The  very 
iven  to  make  the  understancf- 
onscience  free  has.  by  a  crim- 
irsion,  served  to  break  them 
ction  to  priests,  ministers,  and 


of  wroHL:  doini:.  ini^hl  make  it  tree  of 
it-.  h:ilt)\v-l  lein^s,  nii'^hl  ;)'(.Mk  Ironi  it 
e\'er\  outward  ,ind  inward  chain 

My  iiearcrs,  1  close  with  exhortini^ 
you  to  remember  this  great  purpose  of 
our  religion.  Receive  Christianity  as 
given  to  raise  you  in  the  scale  of  spirit- 
ual being.  Expect  from  it  no  good  any 
farther  than  it  gives  strength  and  wortn 
to  your  characters.  Think  not,  as  some 
seem  to  think,  that  Christ  has  a  higher 
gift  than  purity  to  bestow,  even  pardon 
to  the  sinner.  He  does  bring  pardon. 
But  once  separate  the  idea  of  pardon 
from  purity ;  once  imagine  that  forgive- 
ness is  possible  to  him  who  does  nof 
forsake  sin ;  once  make  it  an  exemption 
from  outward  punishment,  and  not  the 
admission  of  the  reformed  mind  to  favor 
and  conununion  with  God ;  and  the  doc- 
trine of  pardon  becomes  ^our  peril,  and 
a  system  so  teaching  it  is  fraught  with 
evil.  Expect  no  good  from  Christ  any 
farther  than  you  are  exalted  by  his  char- 
acter and  teaching.  Expect  nothing  from 
his  cross  unless  a  power  comes  from  it 
stren^hening  you  to  **bear  his  cross," 
to  **  drink  his  cup,"  with  his  own  uncon- 
querable love.  This  is  its  highest  influ- 
ence. Look  not  abroad  for  the  blessings 
of  Christ.  His  reign  and  chief  blessines 
are  within  you.  The  human  soul  is  his 
kingdom.  There  he  gains  his  victories, 
there  rears  his  temples,  there  lavishes 
his  treasures.     His  noblest  monument  is 
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We  live  at  a  time  when  the  obligation 
of  extending  Christianity  is  more  felt 
than  in  many  past  ages.  There  is  much 
stir,  motion,  and  leal  around  us  in  this 
good  cause.  Even  those  who  seem  not 
■  )  be   burdened  by  an  excess  of  piety 


ther 


leK-e 


others.  The  activity  of  multitudes  is 
taking  strongly  this  direction ;  and  as 
men  are  naturally  resdess,  and  want 
room  for  action,  and  will  do  mischief 
rather  than  do  nothing,  a  philanthropist 
will   rejoice    that   this   i 


other  good  should  result  from  it. 

We  hope,  however,  much  other  good. 
We  trust  that,  whilst  many  inferior  mo- 
tives and  many  fanatical  impulses  are 
giving  birth  and  action  to  large  associa- 
tions in  Christendom  ;  whilst  the  love  of 
away  in  some,  and  the  love  of  congre- 


gating in  others,  and  the  passion  for 
doing  something  great  and  at  a  distance 
in  all,  are  rearing  mighty  institutions 
among  us,  —  still  manv  sincere  Chris- 
tians are  governed  in  these  concerns  by 
a  supreme  desire  of  spreading  Christi- 


to  their  fellow-beings.  They  have  drunk 
from  the  Fountain  of  Life,  and  would 
send  forth  the  stream  to  gladden  every 
wilderness  and  solitary  place,  and  to  as- 
suage the  thirst  of  every  anxious  and 
afflicted  mind.  They  turn  with  contin- 
oal  pleasure  to  the  prophetic  passages 
of  Scripture,  and,  interpreting  them  by 
their  wishes,  hope  a  speedy  change  in 
the  moral  state  of  the  world,  and  are  im- 
patient to  bear  a  part  in  this  stupendous 
renovation.  That  they  are  doing  good 
we  doubt  not,  though  perhaps  not  in  the 
way  which  they  imagine  or  would  prefer. 
The  immediate  and  general  success  of 
their  attempts  would  perhaps  be  ulti- 
mately injurious  to  Christianity.  They 
are  sending  out,  together  with  God's 
word,  corrupt  interpretations  of  some 
parts  oi  it.  which  considerably  neutral- 
lie  its  saving  power,  and  occasionally 


make  it  a  positive  injury.  They  are  per- 
haps to  do  good  not  by  success  so  much 
as  by  failure.     Almost  all  great  enter- 

E rises  are  accomplished  gradually,  and 
y  methods  which  have  been  learned 
from  many  unsuccessful  trials,  from  a 
slow  accumulation  of  experience.  The 
first  laborers  often  do  little  more  than 
teach  those  who  come  after  them  what 
to  avoid  and  how  to  labor  more  effect- 
ually than  themselves.  But  be  the  issue 
what  it  may,  sincere  Christians  who  em- 
bark in  this  good  work,  not  from  party- 
spirit  and  self-conceit,  as  if  they  and 
their  sect  were  depositaries  of  all  truth 
and  virtue,  but  from  unaffected  philan- 
thropy and  attachment  to  Jesus  Christ. 
will  have  their  reward.  Even  a  degree 
of  extravagance  in  such  a  cause  may 
be  forgiven.  Men  are  willinc;  that  the 
imagination  should  be  kindled  on  other 
subjects ;  that  the  judgment  should 
sometimes  slumber,  and  leave  the  af- 
fections to  feed  on  hopes  brighter 
than  reality ;  that  patriotism,  and  phi- 
lanthropy, and  the  domestic  affections, 
should  sometimes  break  out  in  chival- 
rous enterprises,  and  should  seek  their 
ends  by  means  on  which  the  reason 
may  look  coldly.  Why,  then,  shall  we 
frown  on  every  deviation  from  the  strict- 
est judiciousness  in  a  concern  which  ap- 
peals so  strongly  to  the  heart  as  the 
extension  of  Christianity?  Men  maybe 
too  rational  as  well  as  too  fen-ent ;  and 
the  man  whose  pious  wish  of  the  speedy 
conversion  of  the  world  rises  into  a 
strong  anticipation  of  the  event,  and 
who.  taking  his  measure  of  duty  from 
the  primitive  disciples,  covets  sacrifices 
in  so  good  a  cause,  is  an  incomparably 
nobler  spirit  than  he  who,  believing  that 
the  moral  condition  of  the  world  is  as 
invariable  as  the  laws  of  material  nature, 
and  seekint  pretexts  for  sloth  in  a  heart- 
chilling  philosophy,  has  no  concern  for 
the  multitudes  who  are  sitting  in  dark- 
ness, and  does  nothing  to  spread  the  re- 
ligion which  he  believes  to  have  come 
from  heaven. 
There  is  one  danger,  however,  at  a 
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period  like  the  present,  when  we  are 
aiming  to  send  Christianity  to  a  dis- 
tance, which  demands  attention.  It  is 
the  danger  of  neglecting  the  best  meth- 
ods of  propaeating  Christianity,  of  over- 
looking mucn  plainer  obligations  than 
that  of  convertine  heathens,  of  forget- 
ting the  claims  of  our  relleion  at  home 
and  by  our  firesides.  It  happens  that 
on  this,  as  on  almost  every  subject,  our 
most  important  duties  are  quiet,  retired, 
noiseless,  attracting  little  notice,  and 
administering  little  powerful  excitement 
to  the  imagination.  The  surest  efforts 
for  extending  Christianity  are  those 
which  few  observe,  which  are  recorded 
in  no  magazine,  blazoned  at  no  anniver- 
saries, immortalized  by  no  eloquence. 
Such  efforts,  beins^  enjoined  only  by 
conscience  and  God,  and  requiring 
steady,  patient,  unwearied  toil,  we  are 
apt  to  overlook,  and  perhaps  never  more 
so  than  when  the  times  furnish  a  popu- 
lar substitute  for  them,  and  when  we 
can  discharge  our  consciences  by  labors 
which,  demanding  little  self-denial,  are 
yet  talked  of  as  the  highest  exploits  of 
Giristian  charity.  Hence  it  is  that  when 
most  is  said  of  labors  to  propagate  Chris- 
tianity, the  least  may  be  really  and  effect- 
uilly  done.  We  hear  a  torrent  roaring, 
and' imagine  that  the  fields  are  plenti- 
fully watered,  when  the  torrent  owes  its 
violence  to  a  ruinous  concentration  of 
streams  which  before  moved  quietly  in 
a  thousand  little  channels,  moistening 
the  hidden  roots,  and  publishing  their 
course,  not  to  the  ear  but  to  the  eye,  by 
the  refreshing  verdure  which  grew  up 
around  them.  It  is  proper,  then,  when 
new  methods  are  struck  out  for  sending 
Christianity  abroad,  to  remind  men  often 
of  the  old- fashioned  methods  of  promot- 
ing it,  to  insist  on  the  superiority  of  the 
means  which  are  in  almost  every  man's 
reach,  which  require  no  extensive  asso- 
ciations, and  which  do  not  subject  us  to 
the  temptations  of  exaggerated  praise. 
We  do  not  mean  that  any  exertion  which 
promises  to  extend  our  religion  in  any 
tolerable  state  of  purity  is  to  be  declinea. 
But  the  first  rank  is  to  be  eiven  to  the 
efforts  which  God  has  made  the  plain 
dudes  of  men  in  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions of  life.  Two  of  these  methods 
will  be  briefly  mentioned. 

First,  ^vtry  individual  should  feel 
that,  whilst  nis  inflaence  over  other 
men's   hearts     and   cbaracfer  is    very 


bounded,  his  power  over  his  own  heart 
is  great  and  constant,  and  that  his  zeal 
for  extending  Christianity  is  to  appear 
chiefly  in  extending  it  through  his  own 
mind  and  life.  Let  him  remember  that 
he  as  truly  enlarges  God's  kingdom  by 
invigorating  his  own  moral  and  religious 
principles,  as  by  communicating  them 
to  others.  Our  first  concern  is  at  home, 
our  chief  work  is  in  our  own  breasts.  It  is 
idle  to  talk  of  our  anxiety  for  other  men's 
souls  if  we  neglect  our  own.  Without 
personal  virtue  and  religion  we  cannot, 
even  if  we  would,  do  much  for  the  cause 
of  Christ.  It  is  only  by  purifying  our 
own  conceptions  of  God  and  auty  that 
we  can  give  clear  and  useful  views  to 
others.  We  must  first  feel  the  power 
of  religion,  or  we  cannot  recommend  it 
with  an  unaffected  and  prevalent  zeal. 
Would  we,  then,  promote  pure  Christi- 
anity.' Let  us  see  that  it  be  planted 
and  take  root  in  our  own  minds,  and 
that  no  busy  concern  for  others  take  us 
from  the  labor  of  self -inspection  and  the 
retired  and  silent  offices  of  piety. 

The  second  method  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  first.  It  is  example. 
This  is  a  means  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Be  our  station  in  life  what  it  may,  it  has 
duties  in  performing  which  faithfully 
we  give  important  aid  to  the  cause  of 
morality  and  piety.  The  efficacy  of  this 
means  of  advancing  Christianity  cannot 
be  easily  calculated.  Example  has  an  in- 
sinuating power,  transforming  the  ob- 
server without  noise,  attracting  him 
without  the  appearance  of  effort.  A 
truly  Christian  life  is  better  than  large 
contributions  of  wealth  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity.  The  most  promi- 
nent instruction  ot  Jesus  on  this  point 
is  that  we  must  let  men  "  see  our  good 
works,"  if  we  would  lead  them  to  * 'glo- 
rify our  Father  in  heaven."  Let  men 
see  in  us  that  religion  is  something  real, 
something  more  than  high-sounding  and 
empty  words,  a  restramt  from  sm,  a 
bulwark  against  temptation,  a  spring  of 
upright  and  useful  action  ;  let  them  see 
it  not  an  idle  form,  nor  a  transient  feel- 
ing, but  our  companion  through  life,  in- 
fusing its  purity  into  our  common  pur- 
suits, following  us  to  our  homes,  setting 
a  guard  round  our  integrity  in  the  re- 
sorts of  business,  sweetening  our  tem- 
pers in  seasons  of  provocation,  disposing 
us  habitually  to  sympathy  wvtK  jo\.K^t^^ 
to  patience  and  cneeriuliiesa  MiA^t  a>M 
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may  hope  that  our  light  will  not  shine 
uselessly,  that  some  slumbering  con- 
science will  be  roused  by  this  testimony 
to  the  excellence  and  practicable ness  of 
religion,  that  some  worldly  professor  of 
Christianity  will  learn  his  obligations 
and  blush  for  his  criminal  inconsistency. 
and  that  some,  in  whom  the  common 
arguments  for  our  religion  may  have 
failed  to  work  a  full  oelief,  will  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
by  this  plain  practical  proof  of  the 
heavenly  nature  of  Christianity.  Every 
man  is  surrounded  with  beings  who  are 
moulded  more  or  less  by  the  principles 
of  sympathy  and  imitation ;  and  this 
sociiu  part  of  our  nature  he  is  bound  to 
press  into  the  service  of  Christianity, 

It  will  not  be  supposed  from  these  re- 
marks on  the  duty  of  aiding  Chrisdanity 
by  our  example,  that  religion  is  to  be 
worn  ostentatiously,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tian is  studiously  to  exhibit  himself  and 
his  good  works  for  imitation.  That 
same  book  whicli  enjoins  us  to  be  pat- 
terns, tells  us  to  avoid  parade,  and  even 
to  prefer  entire  secrecy  in  our  charities 
and  our  prayers.  Nothing  destroys  the 
weight  of  example  so  much  as  labor  to 
make  it  striking  and  observed.  Good- 
ness, to  be  interesting,  must  be  humble, 
modest,  unassuming,  not  fond  of  show. 
not  wailing  for  great  and  conspicuous 
occasions,  out  disclosing  itself  without 
labor  and  without  design  in  pious  and 
benevolent  offices,  so  simple,  so  micute, 
so  steady,  so  habitual,  that  they  will 
carry  a  conviction  of  the  singleness  and 
purity  of  the  heart  from  which  they 
proceed.  Such  goodness  is  never  lost. 
It  glorifies  itself  by  the  very  humility 
which  encircles  it,  just  as  the  lights  of 
heaven  often  break  with  peculiar  splen- 
dor through  the  cloud  which  threatened 
to  obscure  them. 

A  pure  example,  which  is  found  to  be 
more  consistent  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  known,  is  the  best  method  of 
preaching  and  extending  Christianity. 
Without  it,  zeal  for  converting  men 
brings  reproach  on  the  cause.  A  bad 
man,  or  a  man  of  only  ordinary  good- 
ness, who  puts  himself  forward  in  this 
work,  throws  a  suspiciousness  over  the 
efforts  of  better  men,  and  thus  the  world 
come  tg  set  down  all  labor  for  spreading 
Cbristiaaity  a»  were  preteace.     Let  not 


him  who  will  not  submit  to  the  toil  of 

making  himself  better,  become  a  re- 
former at  home  or  abroad.  L.et  not  him 
who  is  known  to  be  mean,  or  dishonest, 
or  intriguing,  or  censorious,  or  unkind 
in  his  neighborhood,  talk  of  his  concern 
for  other  men's  souls.  His  life  is  an 
injury  to  religion,  which  his  contribu- 
tions of  leai,  or  even  of  wealth,  cannot 
repair,  and  its  injuriousness  is  aggra- 
vated by  these  very  attempts  to  expiate 
its  guilt,  to  reconcile  him  to  himself. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest 
obstruction  to  Christianity  in  heathen 
countries  is  the  palpable  and  undeniable 
depravity  of  Christian  nations.  They 
abhor  our  religion  because  we  are  sucn 
unhappy  specimens  of  it.  They  are  un- 
able to  read  our  books,  but  they  can 
read  our  lives  ;  and  what  wonder  if  they 
reject  with  scorn  a  system  under  which 
the  vices  seem  to  have  flourished  so 
luxuriantly.  The  Indian  of  both  hemi- 
spheres has  reason  to  set  down  the 
Christian  as  little  better  than  himself. 
He  associates  with  the  name  perfidy, 
fraud,  rapacity,  and  slaughter.  Can  we 
wonder  that  he  is  unwiEhng  to  receive  a 
religion  from  the  hand  which  has  chained 
or  robbed  him  ?  Thus,  bad  example  is 
the  great  obstruction  to  Christianity 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home  :  and  perhaps 
little  good  is  to  be  done  abroad  until  we 
become  better  at  home,  until  real  Chris- 
tians understand  and  practise  their  re- 
ligion more  thoroughly,  and  by  their 
example  and  influence  spread  it  among 
their  neighbors  and  through  their  coun- 
try, so  mat  the  aspect  of  Christian 
nations  shall  be  less  shocking  and  re- 
pulsive to  the  Jew.  Mahometan,  and 
Pagan,  Our  first  labor  should  be  upon 
ourselves  ;  and  indeed  if  our  religion 
be  incapable  of  bearing  more  miit 
among  ourselves,  it  hardly  seems  to 
deserve  a  very  burning  zeal  for  its  prop- 
agation. The  question  is  an  important 
one.  —  Would  much  be  gained  to  hea- 
then countries  were  we  to  make  them 
precisely  what  nations  called  Christians 
now  are?  Thai  'l;e  change  would  be 
beneficial, we  i:r:ir.i ;  lut  how  many  dark 
stains  would  remain  0:1  their  characters  ! 
They  would  continue  to  fight  and  shed 
blood  as  they  now  '.o.  to  resent  injuries 
hotly,  to  worship  (.recent  gain  and  dis- 
tinction, and  i.>  iiir.-iue  the  common 
business  of  litt.>  t>.>  iiiw  principles  of  un- 
disguised selris!iQCM  ;  ajxl  they  would 
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learn  one  lesson  of  iniquity  which  they 
haTe  not  yet  acc^uired,  and  that  is,  to 
condemn  and  revile  their  brethren  who 
should  happen  to  view  the  most  per- 
plexed points  of  theology  differently 
bom  themselves.  The  truth  is,  Chris- 
tian nations  want  a  genuine  reformation, 
one  worUiy  of  the  name.  They  need  to 
have  their  zeal  directed,  not  so  much  to 
the  spreading  of  the  ^spel  abroad,  as 
to  the  application  of  its  plain  precepts 
to  their  dail^  business,  to  the  education 
of  their  children,  to  the  treatment  of 
their  domestics  and  dependants,  and  to 
their  social  and  religious  intercourse. 
They  need  to  understand  that  a  man^s 
piety  is  to  be  estimated,  not  so  much  by 
his  professions  or  direct  religious  exer- 
cises, as  by  a  conscientious  surrender 
of  his  will,  passions,  worldlv  interests, 
and  prejudices,  to  the  acknowledged 
duties  of  Christianity,  and  especially  by 
a  philanthropy  resembling  in  its  ereat 
features  of  mildness,  activity,  ana  en- 
durance, that    of   Jesus  Chnst     They 


need  to  ^ve  up  their  severe  inquisition 
into  their  neighbors*  opinions,  and  to 
beein  in  earnest  to  seek  for  themselves, 
and  to  communicate  to  others,  a  nobler 
standard  of  temper  and  practice  than 
they  have  yet  derived  from  the  Script- 
ures. In  a  word,  they  need  to  learn  the 
real  value  and  design  of  Christianity  by 
the  only  thorough  and  effectual  process ; 
that  is,  by  drinkine  deeply  into  its  spirit 
of  love  to  God  and  man.  If,  in  this  age 
of  societies,  we  should  think  it  wise  to 
recommend  another  institution  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity,  it  would  be 
one  the  members  of  which  should  be 
pledged  to  assist  and  animate  one  an- 
other in  living  according  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  How  mr  such  a  meas- 
ure would  be  effectual  we  venture  not 
to  predict;  but  of  one  thing  we  are 
sure,  that,  should  it  prosper,  it  would  do 
more  for  spreading  the  eospel  than  all 
other  associations  which  are  now  re- 
ceiving the  patronage  of  the  Christian 
world. 
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LuKB  IT.  3a  :   *•  His  word  was  with  power.*' 

We  are  assembled  to  set  apart  and 
consecrate  this  buildiM^  to  the  education 
of  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Regarding,  as  we  do,  this  religion  as 
God's  best  gift  to  mankind,  we  look  on 
these  simple  walls,  reared  for  this  holy 
and  benevolent  work,  with  an  interest 
which  more  splendid  edifices,  dedicated 
to  inferior  purposes,  would  fail  to  in- 
spire. We  thank  God  for  the  zeal  which 
has  erected  them.  We  thank  him  for 
the  hope  that  here  will  be  trained,  and 
hence  will  %o  forth,  able  ministers  of 
the  New  Testament  God  accept  our 
offering  and  fulfil  our  trust !  May  He 
shed  on  this  spot  the  •copious  dew  of  his 
Si[ace,  and  compass  it  with  his  favor  as 
^th  a  shield  ! 

^0  what  end  do  we  devote  this  build- 
''^•^    How    msLy  thi«  end  be  accom- 


plished ?     These  questions  will  guide 
our  present  reflections. 

To  what  end  is  this  edifice  dedicated  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  may  be 
given  in  various  forms  or  expanded  into 
various  particulars.  From  this  wide 
range  of  topics  I  shall  select  one  which, 
from  its  comprehensiveness  and  impor- 
tance, will  be  acknowledged  to  deserve 
peculiar  attention.  I  say,  then,  that  this 
edifice  is  dedicated  to  the  training  of 
ministers,  whose  word,  like  their  Mas- 
ter's, shall  be  "w/M  powers  Power, 
energy,  efliciency,  that  is  the  endow- 
ment to  be  communicated  most  assidu- 
ously by  a  theological  institution.  Such 
is  the  truth  which  I  would  now  develop. 
My  meaning  may  easily  be  explained. 
By  the  power  of  which  I  have  spoken 
I  mean  that  strong  action  of  the  un- 
derstanding, conscience,  and  \veax\,  wv 
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moral  and  religious  truth,  through  which 
the  preacher  is  quickened  and  qualified 
to  awaken  the  same  strong  action  in 
Others.  I  mean  energy  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  the  minister,  creating  for  itself 
an  appropriate  expression,  and  propa- 
gating itself  to  the  hearer.  What  this 
power  is  all  men  understand  by  experi- 
ence. All  know  how  the  same  truth 
differs  wlien  dispensed  by  different  lips  ; 
how  doctrines,  inert  and  uninteresting  as 
expounded  by  one  teacher,  come  fraught 
with  life  from  another,  —  arrest  atten- 
tion, rouse  emotion,  and  give  a  new 
spring  to  the  soul.  In  declaring  this 
power  to  be  the  great  object  of  a  theo- 
logical institution,  I  announce  no  dis- 
covery. I  say  nothing  new.  But  this 
truth,  like  many  others,  is  too  often  ac- 
knowledged only  to  be  slighted.  It 
Deeds  to  be  brought  out,  to  be  made 
prominent,  to  become  the  living,  guid- 
ing principle  of  education  for  the  minis- 
try. Power,  then,  I  repeal  it,  is  the 
great  good  to  be  communicated  by  theo- 
kigicar  institutions.  To  impart  knowl- 
edge is  indeed  their  indispensable  duly, 
but  not  their  whole,  nor  most  arduous, 
nor  highest  work.  Knowledge  is  the 
means,  power  the  end.  The  former, 
when  accumulated,  as  it  often  is.  with 
no  strong  action  of  the  intellect,  no  viv- 
idness of  conception,  no  depth  of  con- 
viction, no  force  of  feeling,  is  of  little 
or  no  worth  to  the  preacher.  It  comes 
from  him  as  a  faint  echo,  with  nothing 
of  that  mysterious  energy  which  strong 
conviction  throws  into  style  and  utter- 
ance. His  breath,  which  should  kindle, 
chills  his  hearers,  and  the  nobler  the 
truth  with  which  he  is  charged  the  less 
he  succeeds  in  carrying  it  far  into  men's 
souls.  We  want  more  than  knowledge. 
We  want  force  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
ptirpose.  What  profits  it  to  arm  the 
pupil  with  weapons  of  heavenly  temper, 
unless  his  hands  be  nerved  to  wield 
them  with  vigor  and  success  ?  The 
word  of  God  is  indeed  "quick  and  pow- 
erful, and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword;"  but  when  committed  to  him 
who  has  no  kindred  energy,  it  does  not 
and  cannot  penetrate  the  mind.  Power 
is  the  attribute  which  crowns  all  a  min- 
ister's accomplishments.  It  is  the  cen- 
tre and  grand  result  in  which  all  his 
studies,  meditations,' and  prayers  should 
meet,  and  without  which  his  office  bc- 
comea  a  iona  a.ad  ia  show.     And  yet  how 
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seldom  is  it  distinctly  and  earnestly  pro- 
posed as  the  chief  qualification  for  the 
sacred  office  X  How  seldom  do  we  meet 
it  !  How  often  does  preaching  remind 
us  of  a  child's  arrows  shot  against  a 
fortress  of  adamant !     How  often  does 


bent  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
good.  We  want  powerful  ministers,  not 
^aceful  declaimers,  not  elegant  essay- 
ists, but  men  fitted  to  act  on  men,  to 
make  themselves /dr//  in  society. 

I  have  said  that  the  communication  of 
power  is  the  great  end  of  a  theological 
institution.  Let  not  this  word  give 
alarm.  I  mean  by  it,  as  you  must  have 
seen  a  very  different  power  from  that 
whjfh  ministers  once  possessed,  and 
which  some  still  covet.  There  have 
been  times  when  the  clergy  were  rivals 
in  dominion  with  kings ;  when  the 
mitre  even  towered  above  the  diadem  : 
when  the  priest,  shutting  God's  word 
on  the  people,  and  converting  its  threat- 
enings  and  promises  into  instruments 
of  usurpation,  was  able  to  persuade  men 
that  the  souls  everlasting  doom  hung 
on  his  ministry,  and  even  succeeded  in 
eslabhshing  a  sway  over  fiery  and  fero- 
cious spirits  which  revolted  against  all 
other  control.  This  power,  suited  to 
barbarous  times,  and,  as  some  imagine, 
a  salutary  element  of  society  in  rude, 
lawless  ages,  has  been  shaken  almost 
everywhere  by  the  progress  of  intel- 
lect :  and  in  Protestant  countries  it  is 
openly  reprobated  and  renounced.  It  is 
not  to  re-establish  this  that  these  walls 
have  been  reared.  We  trust  that  they 
are  to  be  bulwarks  against  its  encroach- 
ments, and  that  they  are  to  send  forth 
influences  more  and  more  hostile  to 
every  form  of  spiritual  usurpation. 

Am  I  told  that  this  kind  of  power  is 
now  so  fallen  and  so  contemned  that  to 
disclaim  or  to  oppose  it  seems  a  waste 
of  words  ?  1  should  rejoice  to  yield 
myself  to  this  belief.  But  unhappily 
the  same  enslaving  and  degrading  power 
may  grow  up  under  Protestant  as  under 
Catholic  Institutions.  In  all  ages  and 
all  churches  terror  confers  a  temendous 
influence  on  him  who  can  spread  it ; 
and  through  this  instrument  the  Prot- 
estant minister,  while  disclaiming  Papal 
ireiensions,  is  able,  if  so  minded,  to 
luild  up  a  spiritual  despotism.     That 
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of   subjugating  the 
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should  be  too  freely  used  and  dread* 
fully  perverted,  we  cannot  wonder,  when 
we  consider  that  no  talent  is  required  to 
spread  a  panic,  and  that  coarse  minds 
and  hard  nearts  are  signally  gifted  for 
this  work  of  torture.  The  progress  of 
intelligence  is  undoubtedly  narrowing 
the  power  which  the  minister  gains  by 
excessive  appeals  to  men's  fears,  but 
has  by  no  means  destroyed  it ;  for  as 
yet  the  intellect,  even  in  Protestant 
countries,  has  exerted  itself  compara- 
tively little  on  religion;  and  ignorance 
begetting  a  passive,  servile  state  of 
mind,  the  preacher,  if  so  disposed, 
finds  little  cfifficulty  in  breaking  some, 
if  not  many,  spirits  by  terror.  The 
effects  of  this  ill-gotten  power  are 
mournful  on  the  teacher  and  the  taught. 
The  panic-smitten  hearer,  instructed 
that  safety  is  to  be  found  in  bowing  to 
an  unintelligible  creed,  and  too  agitated 
for  deliberate  and  vigorous  thought,  re- 
siepis  himself  a  passive  subject  to  his 
spiritual  guides,  and  receives  a  faith  by 
which  he  is  debased.  Nor  does  the 
teacher  escape  unhurt ;  for  j^ll  usurpa- 
rion  on  men  s  understandings  begets  in 
him  who  exercises  it  a  dread  and  resist- 
ance of  the  truth  which  threatens  its 
subversion.  Hence  ministers  have  so 
often  fallen  behind  their  age,  and  been 
the  chief  foes  of  the  master  spirits  who 
have  improved  the  world.  They  have 
felt  their  power  totter  at  the  tread  of 
an  independent  thinker.  By  a  kind  of 
instinct,  they  have  fought  against  the 
light  before  which  the  shades  of  su- 
perstition were  vanishing,  and  have 
received  their  punishment  in  the  dark- 
ness and  degradation  of  their  own  minds. 
To  such  power  as  we  have  described^ 
we  do  not  dedicate  these  walls.  We 
would  not  train  here,  if  we  could,  agents 
of  terror  to  shake  weak  nerves,  to  dis- 
ease the  imagination,  to  lay  a  spell  on 
men's  faculties,  to  guard  a  creed  by 
fires  more  consuming  than  those  which 
burned  on  Sinai.  Believing  that  this 
method  of  dominion  is  among  the  chief 
obstructions  to  an  enlightened  faith, 
and  abhorring  tyranny  in  the  pulpit  as 
truly  as  on  the  throne,  we  would  con- 
secrate this  edifice  to  the  subversion, 
not  the  participation,  of  this  unhallowed 
power. 

\^  it,  then,  asked  what  I  mean  by  the 
power  which  this  institution  should  aim 
to  communicate  ?     I  mean  povrer  to  act 


on  intelligent  and  free  beings,  by  means 
proportioned  to  their  nature.  I  mean 
power  to  call  into  healthy  exertion  the 
mtellect,  conscience,  anections,  and 
moral  will  of  the  hearer.  I  mean  force 
of  conception,  and  earnestness  of  style 
and  elocution.  I  mean  that  truth  should 
be  a  vital  principle  in  the  soul  of  the 
teacher,  and  should  come  from  him  as 
a  reality.  I  mean  that  his  whole  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties  should  be  sum- 
moned to  his  work  ;  that  a  tone  of  force 
and  resolution  should  pervade  his  ef- 
forts ;  that,  throwing  his  soul  into  his 
cause,  he  should  plead  it  with  urgency, 
and  should  concentrate  on  his  hearers 
all  the  influences  which  consist  with 
their  moral  freedom. 

Every  view  which  we  can  take  of  the 
ministry  will  teach  us  that  nothing  less 
than  the  whole  amount  of  power  m  the 
individual  can  satisfy  its  demands.  This 
we  learn,  if  we  consider,  first,  the  weight 
and  grandeur  of  the  subjects  which  the 
minister  is  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
He  is  to  speak  of  God,  the  King  and 
Father  Eternal,  whose  praise  no  tongue 
of  men  or  angels  can  worthily  set  forth. 
He  is  to  speak  of  the  soul,  that  ray  of 
the  Divinity,  the  partaker  of  God's  own 
immortality,  to  which  the  outward  uni- 
verse was  made  to  minister,  and  which, 
if  true  to  itself,  will  one  day  be  clad  with 
a  beauty  and  grandeur  such  as  nature's 
loveliest  and  sublimest  scenery  never 
wears.  He  is  to  speak  not  of  this  world 
only,  but  of  invisible  and  more  advanced 
states  of  being ;  of  a  world  too  spir- 
itual for  the  fleshly  eye  to  see,  but  of 
which  a  presage  and  earnest  may  be 
found  in  the  enlightened  and  purified 
mind.  He  has  to  speak  of  virtue,  of 
human  perfection,  of  the  love  which  is 
due  to  the  Universal  Father  and  to 
fellow-beings,  of  the  intercourse  of  the 
soul  with  its  Creator,  and  of  all  the 
duties  of  life  as  hallowed  and  elevated 
by  a  reference  to  God  and  to  the  future 
world.  He  has  to  speak  of  sin.  that 
essential  evil,  that  only  evil,  which,  bv 
its  unutterable  fearfulness,  makes  all 
other  calamities  unworthv  of  the  name. 
He  is  to  treat  not  of  ordinary  life,  nor 
of  the  most  distinguished  agents  in 
ordinary  history,  but  of  God's  super- 
natural interpositions  ;  of  his  most  sen- 
sible and  immediate  providence ;  of 
men  inspired  and  empowered  to  wotVl 
the  most  important  revoVwUOTvs  m  ^oca- 
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ety ;  aod  especially  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  theme  of  prophecy,  the 
revealer  of  grace  and  truth,  the  Saviour 
froni  sin,  the  conqueror  of  death,  who 
hath  left  us  an  example  of  immaculate  vir- 
tue, whose  love  passeth  knowledge,  and 
whose  hislory^ — combining  the  stranec 
and  touching  contrasts  of  the  cross,  the 
resurrection,  and  a  heavenly  throne  — 
surpasses  all  other  records  in  interest 
and  grandeur.  He  has  to  speak  not  of 
transitory  concerns,  but  of  happiness 
and  misery  transcending  in  duration  and 
degree  the  most  joyful  and  suffering 
condition  of  the  present  state.  He  has 
to  speak  of  the  faintly  shadowed  but 
solemn  consummation  of  this  world's 
eventful  history ;  of  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  the  resurrection,  the  judg- 
ment, the  retributions  of  the  last  day. 
Here  are  subjects  of  intense  interest. 
They  claim  and  should  call  forth  the 
mind's  whole  power,  and  are  infinitely 
wronged  when  uttered  with  cold  lips 
and  from  an  unmoved  heart. 

If  we  next  consider  the  effects  which, 
through  these  truths,  the  minister  is  to 
produce,  we  shall  see  that  his  function 
demands  and  should  be  characterized  by 
power.  The  first  purpose  of  a  minister's 
function,  which  is  to  enlighten  the  un- 
derstanding on  the  subject  of  religion, 
is  no  easy  task;  for  all  religious  truth 
is  not  obvious,  plain,  shining  with  an 
irresistible  evidence,  so  thai  a  glance  of 
thought  will  give  the  hearer  possession 
of  the  teacher's  mind.  We  sometimes 
talk,  indeed,  of  the  simplicity  of  religion, 
as  If  it  were  as  easv  as  a  child's  book,  as 
if  it  might  be  taught  with  as  little  labor 
as  the  alphabet.  But  all  analogy  for- 
bids us  to  believe  that  the  sublimest 
truths  can  be  imparted  or  gained  with 
little  thought  or  effort,  and  the  prevalent 
wnorance  confirms  this  presumption. 
Obstacles  neither  few  nor  small  to  a 
clear  apprehension  of  religion  are  found 
in  the  invisibleness  of  its  objects :  in 
the  disproportion  between  the  Infinite 
Creator  and  the  finite  mind ;  in  the 
proneness  of  human  beings  to  judge  of 
superior  natures  by  their  own,  and  to 
transfer  to  the  spiritual  world  the  prop- 
erties of  matter  and  the  affections  of 
sense  ;  in  the  perpetual  pressure  of  out- 
ward things  upon  the  attention;  in  the 
darkness  which  sin  spreads  over  the  in- 
tellect ;  in  the  ignorance  which  yet  pre- 
*^Us  ia  regard  to  the  human  mind ;  and, 


though  last  not  least,  in  the  errors  and 

superstitions  which  have  come  down  Co 
us  from  past  ages,  and  which  exert  an 
unsuspected  power  on  our  whole  modes 
of  religious  tninking.  These  obstacles 
are  strengthened  by  the  general  indis- 
position to  investigate  religion  freely 
and  thoroughly.  The  tone  of  authority 
with  which  it  has  been  taught,  the  terror 
and  obscure  phraseology  in  which  it  has 
been  shrouded,  and  the  unlovely  aspect 
which  it  has  been  made  to  wear,  have 
concurred  to  repel  from  it  deliberate  and 
earnest  attention,  and  to  reconcile  men 
to  a  superficial  mode  of  thinking  which 
they  would  scorn  on  every  other  subject 
Ada  to  this,  that  the  early  inculcation 
and  frei^uent  repetition  of  religion,  by 
making  it  familiar,  expose  it  to  neglect. 
The  result  of  all  these  unfavorable  in- 
fluences is,  that  religious  truth  is  more 
indistinctly  apprehended,  is  more  shad- 
owy and  unreal  to  the  multitude,  than 
any  other  truth ;  and,  unhappily,  this 
remark  applies  with  almost  equal  truth 
to  all  ranks  of  society  and  all  orders 
of  intellect.  The  loose  conceptions  of 
Christianity  which  prevail  among  the 
high  as  well  as  the  low,  do  not  deserve 
the  name  of  knowledge.  The  loftiest 
minds  among  us  seldom  put  forth  their 
strength  on  the  very  subject  for  which 
intelligence   was   especially   given.      A 

Seat  revolution  is  needed  here.  The 
iman  intellect  is  to  be  brought  to  act 
on  religion  with  new  power.  It  ought 
to  prosecute  this  inquiry  with  an  in  tense- 
ness with  which  no  other  subject  is  in- 
vestieated.  And  does  it  require  no  en- 
ergy m  the  teacher  to  awaken  this  power 
and  earnestness  of  thought  in  others,  to 
bring  religion  before  the  intellect  as  its 
wortniest  object,  to  raise  men's  tradi- 
tioTial,  lifeless,  superficial  faith  into  de- 
liberate, profound  conviction  ? 

That  the  ministry  should  be  charac- 
terized by  power  and  energy  will  be 
made  more  apparent,  if  we  consider  that 
it  is  instituted  to  quicken  not  only  the 
intellect  but  the  conscience  ;  to  enforce 
the  obligations  as  well  as  illustrate  the 
truth  of  religion.  It  is  an  important 
branch  of  the  minister's  duty  to  bring 
home  the  general  principles  of  duty  to 
the  individual  mind ;  to  turn  it  upon 
itself ;  to  rouse  it  to  a  resolute,  impar- 
tial survey  of  its  whole  re sponsi  Dili- 
ties  and  ill  deserts.  And  is  not  energy 
needed  to  break  through  the  barriers 
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of  pride  and  self-love,  and  to  place  the 
mdividnal  before  a  tribunal  in  his  own 
breast  as  solemn  and  searching  as  that 
which  awadts  him  at  the  last  day  ?  It  is 
not  indeed,  so  difficult  to  rouse  in  the 
timid  and  susceptible  a  morbid  suscep- 
dtxlity  of  conscience,  to  terrify  weak 
people  into  the  idea  that  they  are  to 
answer  for  sins  inherited  from  the  first 
£dlen  pisur,  and  entailed  upon  them  by  a 
stem  necessity.  But  this  leverish  action 
of  the  conscience  is  its  weakness,  not  its 
strength;  and  the  teacher  who  wouki 
rouse  the  moral  sense  to  discriminating 
judgment  and  healthful  feeling,  has  need 
of  a  vastly  higher  kind  of  power  than  is 
required  to  darken  and  disease  it. 

Another  proof  that  the  ministry  should 
be  chaiacteri»ed  by  power,  is  given  to  us 
by  the  consideration  that  it  is  intended 
to  act  on  the  affections ;  to  exhibit  re- 
l%ion  in  its  loveliness  and  venerableness, 
as  well  as  in  its  truth  and  obligation ;  to 
concentrate  upon  it  all  the  strength  of 
moral  feeling.  The  Christian  teacher 
has  a  great  work  to  do  in  the  human 
hsart  His  function  has  for  its  highest 
aim  to  call  forth  towards  God  the  pro- 
foundest  awe,  attachment,  trust,  and  joy, 
of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  Re- 
li^on  demands  that  He  who  is  supreme 
in  the  universe  should  be  supreme  in 
the  human  soul  God.  to  whom  belongs 
the  mysterious  and  incommunicable  at- 
tribute of  infinity;  who  is  the  fulness 
and  source  of  life  and  thought,  of  beauty 
and  power,  of  love* and  happiness ;  on 
whom  we  depend  more  intimately  than 
the  stream  on  the  fountain,  or  the  plant 
on  the  earth  in  which  it  is  rooted,  —  this 
Great  Being  ought  to  call  forth  peculiar 
emotions,  and  to  move  and  sway  the 
soul,  as  He  pervades  creation,  with  un- 
rivalled energy.  It  is  his  distinction, 
that  He  unites  in  his  nature  infinite 
majesty  and  infinite  benignity,  the  most 
awtul  with  the  most  endearing  attri- 
butes, the  tenderest  relations  to  the  in- 
dividual with  the  grandeur  of  the  uni- 
versal sovereign ;  and,  through  this 
nature.  He  is  ntted  to  act  on  the  mind 
as  no  other  being  can,  —  to  awaken  a 
love  more  intense,  a  veneration  more 
profound,  a  sensibility  of  which  the  soul 
knows  not  its  capacity  until  it  is  pene- 
trated and  touched  by  God.  To  brine 
the  created  mind  into  living  union  with 
the  Infinite  Mind,  so  that  it  shall  re- 
spond to  him  through  its  whole  being, 


is  the  noblest  function  which  this  har- 
monious and  beneficent  universe  per- 
forms. For  this  revelation  was  given. 
For  this  the  ministry  was  instituted. 
The  Christian  teacher  is  to  make  more 
audible,  and  to  interpret,  the  voice  in 
which  the  beauty  and  awfulness  of  nat- 
ure, the  heavens,  the  earth,  fruitful  sea- 
sons, storms  and  thunders,  recall  men 
to  their  Creator.  Still  more,  he  is  to 
tiim  them  to  the  clearer,  milder,  more 
attractive  splendors  in  which  the  Divin- 
ity is  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ.  His 
great  purpose,  1  repeat  it,  is  to  give 
vitality  to  the  thought  of  God  in  the 
human  mind;  to  nudce  his  presence 
felt;  to  make  him  a  reality,  and  die 
most  powerful  reality  to  the  soul.  And 
is  not  this  a  work  requiring  energy  of 
thought  and  utterance?  Is  it  easy,  in 
a  worid  of  matter  and  sense,  amidst 
crowds  of  impressions  rushing  in  from 
abroad,  amidst  the  constant  and  visible 
agency  of  second  causes,  amidst  the 
anxieties,  toils,  pleasures,  dissipations, 
and  competitions  of  life,  in  the  stir  and 
bustle  ot  society,  and  in  an  age  when 
luxury  wars  with  spirituality,  and  the 
development  of  nature's  resources  is 
turning  men's  trust  from  the  Creator,  — 
is  it  easy,  amidst  these  gross  interests 
and  distracting  influences,  to  raise  men's 
minds  to  the  invisible  Divinity,  to  fix  im- 
pressions of  God  deeper  and  more  en- 
during than  those  which  are  received 
from  all  other  beings,  to  make  him  the 
supreme  object,  spring,  and  motive  of 
the  soul  ? 

We  have  seen  how  deep  and  strong 
are  the  affections  which  the  minister  is 
to  awaken  towards  God.  But  strength 
of  religious  impression  is  not  his  whole 
work.  From  the  imperfections  of  our 
natiu-e  this  very  strength  has  its  dan- 
gers. Religion,  in  becoming  fervent, 
often  becomes  morbid.  It  is  the  min- 
ister's duty  to  inculcate  a  piety  char- 
acterized by  wisdom  as  much  as  by 
warmth  ;  to  mediate,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
between  the  reason  and  the  affections, 
so  that,  with  joint  energy  and  in  blessed 
harmony,  they  may  rise  together  and 
offer  up  the  undivided  soul  to  God. 
Whoever  understands  the  strenj^th  of 
emotion  in  man's  nature,  and  how  hardly 
the  balance  of  the  soul  is  preservea, 
need  not  be  told  of  the  arduousness  of 
this  work.  Devout  people,  through  love 
of  excitement,  and  lV\roug\\  vitotv^  \\«v^ 
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of  the  love  of  God,  are  apt  to  cherish 
the  devotionai  feelings,  at  the  expense, 
if  not  to  the  exclusion,  of  other  parts 
of  our  nature.  They  seem  to  imagine 
that  piety,  like  the  Upas  tree,  makes  a 
desert  where  it  grows,  —  ihal  the  mind, 
if  not  the  body,  needs  a  cloister.  The 
natural  movements  of  the  soul  are  re- 
pressed -,  the  social  affections  damped ; 
the  grace,  and  ornament,  and  innocent 
exhilarations  of  life  frowned  upon  ;  and 
a  gloomy,  repulsive  religion  is  culti- 
vated, wnich,  by  way  of  compensation 
for  its  privations,  claims  a  monopoly  of 
God's  favor,  abandoning  all  to  his  wrath 
who  will  not  assume  its  own  sad  liv- 
ery and  echo  its  own  sepulchral  tones. 
Tnrough  such  exhibitions  religion  has 
lost  its  honor :  and  though  tne  most 
ennobling  of  all  sentiments,  dilating  the 
soul  with  vast  thoughts  and  an  un- 
bounded hope,  has  oeen  thought  to 
contract  and  degrade  it.  The  minister 
is  to  teach  an  earnest  but  enlightened 
religion,  —  a  piety  wnich,  far  from  wast- 
ing or  eradicating,  will  protect,  nourish, 
freshen  tlie  mind's  various  affections 
and  powers  ;  which  will  add  force  to 
.  reason,  as  well  as  ardor  to  the  heart : 
which  will  at  once  bind  us  to  God,  and 
cement  and  multiply  our  ties  to  our 
families,  our  country,  and  mankind ; 
which  will  heighten  the  relish  of  life's 
pleasures,  whilst  it  kindles  an  unquench- 
able thirst  for  a  purer  happiness  in  the 
life  to  come.  Religioo  docs  not  muti- 
late our  nature.  It  does  not  lay  waste 
our  human  interests  and  affections,  that 
it  may  erect  for  God  a  throne  amidst 
cheerless  and  solitary  ruins,  but  widens 
•he  range  of  thought,  feeling,  and  en- 
joyment. Such  is  rehgion  ;  and  the 
Christian  ministry,  —  having  for  its  end 
the  communication  of  this  healthful, 
well-proporiioned.  and  all- comprehend- 
ing piety,  ^ — demands  every  energy  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  utterance  which 
the  individual  can  bring  to  the  work. 

The  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of 
the  other  affections  and  sentiments 
which  the  ministry  is  instituted  to  ex- 
cite and  cherish,  and  1  hasten  to  another 
object  of  the  Christian  teacher,  which, 
to  those  who  know  themselves,  will 
peculiarly  illustrate  the  power  which 
his  office  demands.  It  is  his  duty  to 
rouse  men  to  self-conflict,  to  warfare 
with  the  evil  in  their  own  hearts.  This 
is,  in  truth,  the  supreme  evil.    The  sorest 


calamities   of   life  —  sickneiis.    poi'erty, 

scorn,  dungeons,  and  death  — form  a  less 
amount  of  desolation  and  suffering  than 
is  Included  in  that  one  word,  sin,  —  in 
revolt  from  God,  in  disloyalty  to  con- 
science, in  the  tyranny  of  the  passions, 
in  the  thraldom  of  tne  soul's  noblest 
powers.  To  redeem  men  from  sin  was 
Christ's  great  end.  To  pierce  them  with 
a  new  consciousness  of  sin,  so  that  they 
shall  groan  under  it,  and  strive  against 
it,  and,  through  prayer  and  watching, 
master  it,  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
minister's  work.  Let  him  not  satisfy 
himself  with  awakening  by  his  elo- 
quence occasional  emotions  of  grati- 
tude or  sympathy.  He  must  rouse  the 
soul  to  solemn,  stem  resolve  against 
its  own  deep  and  cherished  corruptions, 
or  he  only  makes  a  show  of  assault, 
and  leaves  the  foe  intrenched  and  un- 
broken within.  We  see,  then,  the  ardu- 
ousness  of  the  minister's  work.  He 
is  called  to  war  with  the  might  of  the 
human  passions,  with  the  wliole  power 
of  moral  evil.  He  is  to  enlist  men, 
not  for  a  crusade,  nor  for  exiemiinalion 
of  heretics,  but  to  figlit  a  harder  battle 
within  to  expel  sin  in  all  lis  forms,  and 
especially  their  besetting  sins,  from  the 
strongliokis  of  the  heart.  I  know  no 
task  so  arduous,  none  which  demands 
equal  power, 

1  shall  take  but  one  more  view  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  Christian  min- 
istry was  instituted,  and  from  which  we 
infer  that  it  should  be  fraught  with 
energy.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Lhristian 
teacher  to  call  forth  in  the  soul  a  con- 
viction of  its  immortality,  a  thirst  for 
a  higher  existence,  and  a  grandeur  and 
elevation  of  sentiment  becoming  a  being 
who  is  to  live,  enjoy,  and  advance  for 
ever.  His  business  is  with  men.  not  as 
inhabitants  of  this  world,  but  as  related 
to  invisible  beings  and  to  purer  and 
happier  worlds.  The  minister  should 
look  with  reverence  on  the  human  soul 
as  having  within  Itself  the  germ  of 
heaven.  He  shmiM  recognize,  in  the 
ignorant  and  uniuifirtucd,  vast  spiritual 
faculties  given  f-ir  pi  rpelual  enlarge- 
ment, just  as  the  ;irtii>i  of  genius  sees 
in  the  unhewn  mariJe  the  capacity  of 
being  transformed  into  a  majesty  and 
grace  which  will  command  the  admira- 
tion of  ages.  In  correspondence  with 
these  views,  kt  Iiim  strive  to  quicken 
men  to  a  consciounne^is  of  their  inward 
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nature  and  of  its  affinity  with  God,  and 
to  raise  their  steadfast  aim  and  hope  to 
its  interminable  progress  and  felicity. 
Such  is  his  function.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  told  that  men  are  incapable  of  ris- 
ing, under  the  best  instruction/ to  this 
height  of  thought  and  feeling.  But  let 
us  never  despair  of  our  race.  There 
is,  I  am  sure,  in  the  human  soul  a  deep 
consciousness,  which  responds  to  him 
who  sincerely,  and  with  the  language  of 
reality,  speaks  to  it  of  the  great  and 
everlasting  purposes  for  which  it  was 
created.  There  afe  sublime  instincts 
in  man.  There  is  in  human  nature  a 
want  which  the  world  cannot  supply ; 
a  thirst  for  objects  on  which  to  pour 
forth  more  fervent  admiration  and  love 
than  visible  things  awaken ;  a  thirst 
for  the  unseen,  the  infinite,  and  the 
everlasting.  Most  of  you  who  hear 
have  probably  had  moments  when  a 
new  light  has  seemed  to  dawn,  a  new 
life  to  stir  within  you ;  when  you  have 
aspired  after  an  unknown  good ;  when 
you  have  been  touched  by  moral  great- 
ness and  disinterested  love  ;  when  you 
have  longed  to  break  every  chain  of 
selfishness  and  sensuality,  and  enjoy  a 
purer  being.  It  is  on  this  part  of  our 
nature  that  religion  is  founded.  To 
this  Christianity  is  addressed.  The 
power  to  speak  to  this  is  the  noblest 
which  God  has  imparted  to  man  or 
angel,  and  should  be  coveted  above  all 
things  by  the  Christian  teacher. 

The  need  of  power  in  the  ministry  has 
been  made  apparent,  from  the  greatness 
of  the  truths  to  be  dispensed  and  the 
effects  to  be  wrought  by  the  Christian 
teacher.  The  question  then  comes, 
How  may  the  student  of  theology  be 
aided  in  gaining  or  cherishing  this 
power  ?  Under  what  influences  should 
he  be  placed?  What  are  the  springs 
or  foundations  of  the  energy  which  he 
needs  ?  How  may  he  be  quickened  and 
trained  to  act  most  efficiently  on  the 
minds  of  men  ?  In  answering  these 
questions,  we  of  course  determine  the 
character  which  belongs  to  a  theological 
institution,  the  spirit  which  it  should 
cherish,  the  discipline,  the  mode  of 
teaching,  the  excitements,  which  it 
should  employ.  From  this  wide  range 
1  shall  select  a  few  topics  which  are 
fccommended  at  once  by  their  own  im- 
portance and  by  the  circumstances  in 
vhich  we  are  now  pbced. 


I.  To  train  the  student  to  power  of 
thought  and  utterance,  let  him  be  left, 
and,  still  more,  encouraged,  to  free  in- 
vestigation. Without  this  a  theological 
institution  becomes  a  prison  to  the  in- 
tellect and  a  nuisance  to  the  church. 
The  mind  grows  by  free  action.  Con- 
fine it  to  beaten  paths,  prescribe  to  it 
the  results  in  which  all  study  must  end, 
and  you  rob  it  of  elasticity  and  life.  It 
will  never  spread  to  its  full  dimensions. 
Teach  the  young  man  that  the  instruc- 
tions of  others  are  designed  to  quicken, 
not  supersede  his  own  activity ;  that  he 
has  a  divine  intellect  for  which  he  is  to 
answer  to  God,  and  that  to  surrender  it 
to  another  is  to  cast  the  crown  from  his 
head,  and  to  yield  up  his  noblest  birth- 
right. Encourage  him  in  all  great  ques- 
tions to  hear  both  sides,  and  to  meet 
fairly  the  point  of  every  hostile  argu- 
ment. Guard  him  a^nst  tampenng 
with  his  own  mind,  against  silencing  its 
whispers  and  objections,  that  he  may 
enjoy  a  favorite  opinion  undisturbed. 
Do  not  give  him  the  shadow  for  the 
substance  of  freedom,  by  telling  him  to 
inquire,  but  prescribing  to  him  the  con- 
victions at  which  he  must  stop.  Better 
show  him  honestly  his  chains  than  mock 
the  slave  with  the  show  of  liberty. 

I  know  the  objection  to  this  course. 
It  puts  to  hazard,  we  are  told,  the  relig- 
ious principles  of  the  voung.  The  ob- 
jection is  not  without  foundation.  The 
danger  is  not  unreal.  But  I  know  no 
method  of  forming  a  manly  intellect  or 
a  manly  character  without  danger.  Peril 
is  the  element  in  which  power  is  devel- 
oped. Remove  the  youth  from  every 
hazard,  keep  him  in  leading-strings  lest 
he  should  stray  into  forbidden  paths, 
surround  him  with  down  lest  he  should 
be  injured  by  a  fall,  shield  him  from 
wind  and  storms,  and  you  doom  him  to 
perpetual  infancy.  All  liberty  is  peril- 
ous as  the  despot  truly  affirms  ;  but  who 
would  therefore  seek  shelter  under  a 
despot's  throne  ?  Freedom  of  will  is 
almost  a  tremendous  gift ;  but  still  a 
free  agent,  with  all  his  capacity  of 
crime,  is  infinitely  more  interesting  and 
noble  than  the  most  harmonious  and 
beautiful  machine.  Freedom  is  the 
nurse  of  intellectual  and  moral  vigor. 
Better  expose  the  mind  to  error  than 
rob  it  of  hardihood  and  individuality. 
Keep  not  the  destined  teacher  of  man- 
kind from  the  perilous  ^e\d  \\\\^x^  \)cv^ 
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battle  between  truth  and  falsehood  is 
fought  Let  him  grapple  with  difficulty, 
■opnistry,  and  error.  Truth  is  a  con- 
quest, and  no  man  holds  her  so  fast  as 
he  who  has  won  her  by  conflict. 

That  cases  of  infidelity  may  occur  in 
institutions  conducted  on  free  princi- 
ples is  very  possible,  though  our  own 
experience  gives  no  ground  for  fear. 
But  the  student  who.  with  all  the  aids 
to  Christian  belief  which  are  furnished 
in  a  theological  seminary,  still  falls  a 
prey  to  scepticism,  is  not  the  man  lo  be 
trusted  with  the  cause  of  Christ.  He  is 
radically  deficient.  He  wants  that  con- 
geniality with  spiritual  and  lofty  truths 
without  which  the  evidences  of  religion 
work  no  deep  conviction,  and  without 
which  the  faith  that  might  be  instilled 
by  a  slavish  institution  would  be  of  little 
avail.  An  upright  mind  may  indeed  be 
disturbed  and  shaken  for  a  time  by  the 
arguments  of  scepticism ;  but  these  will 
be  ultimately  repelled,  and.  like  con- 
quered foes,  will  strengthen  the  princi- 
ple by  which  they  have  been  subdued. 

Nothing.  1  am  sure,  can  give  power 
like  a  free  action  of  the  mind.  Accumu- 
late teachers  and  books,  for  these  are 
indispensable.  But  the  best  teacher  is 
he  who  awakens  in  his  pupils  the  power 
of  thought,  and  aids  them  to  go  alone. 
It  is  possible  to  weaken  and  encumber 
the  mind  by  too  much  help.  The  very 
splendor  of  a  teacher's  talents  may  injure 
the  pupil  ;  and  a  superior  man.  who  is 
more  anxious  to  spread  his  own  creed 
and  his  own  praise  than  to  nourish  a 
strong  intellect  in  others,  will  only  waste 
his  life  in  multiplying  poor  copies,  and 
in  sending  forth  into  the  churches  tame 
mimics  of  himself. 

To  free  inquiry,  then  we  dedicate 
these  walls.  We  invite  into  them  the 
ingenuous  young  man,  who  prizes  liberty 
of  mind  more  than  aught  within  the  gift 
of  sects  or  of  the  world.  Let  heaven's 
free  air  circulate,  and  heaven's  unob- 
structed light  shine  here,  and  lei  those 
who  shall  be  sent  hence  go  forth,  not  to 
echo  with  servility  a  creed  imposed  on 
their  weakness,  but  to  utter,  in  their 
own  manly  tones,  what  their  own  free 
investigation  and  deep  conviction  urge 
them  to  preach  as  the  truth  of  God. 

3.  In  the  second  place,  to  give  ptower 
to  the  teacher,  he  should  be  imbued,  by 
all  possible  inculcation  and  excitement. 
with  a  supreme  and  invincible  love  of 


truth.  This  is  at  once  the  best  defence 
against  the  perils  of  free  inquiry,  and 
the  inspirer  of  energy  both  in  thought 
and  utterance.  The  first  duty  of  a 
rational  being  is  to  his  own  intellect; 
for  it  is  through  soundness  and  honesty 
of  intellect  that  he  is  to  learn  all  other 
duties.  I  know  no  virtue  more  impor- 
tant and  appropriate  to  a  teacher,  and 
especially  a  religious  teacher,  than  fair- 
ness and  rectitude  of  understanding, — 
than  a  love  of  truth  stronger  than  the 
love  of  gain,  honor,  life  ;  and  yet,  so  far 
from  being  cherished,  this  virtue  has 
been  warred  against,  hunted  down,  driven 
to  ^xile,  or  doomed  to  the  stake,  in  almost 
every  Christian  country,  by  ministers, 
churches,  religious  seminaries,  or  a  mad- 
dened popiUace.  In  the  glorious  com- 
Eany  of  heroes  and  martyrs,  a  high  rank 
elongs  to  him  who,  superior  to  the 
frowns  or  the  sneers,  the  pity  or  the 
wrath,  which  change  of  views  would 
bring  upon  him.  and  in  apposition  to  the 
warping  influences  of  patronage,  of  pri- 
vate friendship,  or  ambition,  keeps  his 
mind  chaste,  inviolate,  a  sacred  temple 
for  truth,  ever  open  to  new  light  from 
heaven  ;  and  who.  faithful  lo  his  delib- 
erate convictions,  speaks  simply  and 
firmly  what  his  uncorrupted  mind  be- 
lieves. This  love  of  truth  gives  power, 
for  it  secures  a  growing  knowledge  of 
truth  :  and  truth  is  the  mighty  weapon 
by  which  the  victories  of  religion  are  lo 
be  wrought  out.  This  endures,  whilst 
error  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  decay. 
Truth  is  an  emanation  from  God,  a  beam 
of  his  wisdom,  and  immutable  as  its 
source :  and  although  its  first  influences 
may  seem  to  be  exceeded  by  those  of 
error,  it  grows  stronger,  and  strikes 
deeper  root,  amidst  the  fluctuations  and 
ruins  of  false  opinions.  Besides,  this 
loyalty  lo  truth  not  only  leads  to  its 
acquisition,  but,  still  more,  begets  a 
vital  acquaintance  with  it.  a  peculiar  con- 
viction, which  gives  directness,  energy, 
and  authority  to  teaching.  A  minister 
who  has  been  religiously  just  Co  his  own 
understanding  speaks    ""''"    "    " —    "' 


I.  of  calm  confident 


the  servile  r  ... 
tions.  or  by  the  passionate  champion  of 
an  unexamined  ere  id.  A  look,  an  accent, 
a  word,  from  a  single-hearted  inquirer 
after  truth,  expressing  his  deliberate 
has  a  pecidiar  power  in  for- 
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dfytog  the  convictions  of  others.  To 
lie  love  of  truth,  then,  be  these  walls 
cense  era  ted.  and  here  may  every  influ- 
ence be  combined  to  build  it  up  in  the 
youthful  heart  I 

3.  To  train  powerful  ministers,  let  an 
institution  avail  itself  of  the  means  of 
totming  a  devotional  spirit,  and  imbuing 
the  knowledge  of  the  siutient  with  re- 
ligious sensibility.  Every  man  knows 
that  a  cultivated  mind,  under  strong  and 
generous  emotion,  acquires  new  com- 
mjQd  of  its  resources,  new  energy  and 
fulness  of  thought  and  expression;  whilst 
in  individuals  of  a  native  vigor  of  intel- 
lect (eeling  almost  supplies  the  place-  of 
culture,  inspiring  the  unlettered  teacher 
with  a  fervid,  resistless  eloquence,  which 
no  apparatus  of  books,  teachers,  criti- 
cism, ancient  languages,  and  general 
literature  can  impart.  This  power  of 
sensibility  to  fertilize  and  vivify  the  in- 
tellect is  not  difficult  of  explanation.  A 
strong  and  pure  affection  concentrates 
the  attention  on  its  objects,  fastens  on 
thtm  the  whole  soul,  and, thus  ^ves 
vividness  of  conception.  It  associates 
ioUtnately  all  the  ideas  which  are  con- 
genial with  itself,  and  thus  causes  a  rush 
of  thought  into  the  mind  in  moments  of 
txcilement.  Indeed,  a  strong  emotion 
seems  to  stir  up  the  sou!  from  its  foun- 
dations, and  to  attract  to  itself,  and  to 
impregnate  with  its  own  fire,  whatever 
dements,  conceptions,  illustrations,  can 
be  pressed  into  its  own  service.  Hence 
it  is  that  even  ordinary  men,  strongly 
Daved,  abound  in  arguments,  analogies, 
ind  fervent  appeals,  which  nothing  but 
wnsibility  could  have  taughL  Every 
minister  can  probably  recollect  periods 
"hen  devotional  feeling  has  seemed  to 
open  a  new  fountain  of  thought  in  the 
soul.  Religious  affection  instinctively 
seeks  and  seizes  the  religious  aspect  of 
itings.  It  discerns  the  marks  of  God, 
and  proofs  and  illustrations  of  divine 
Inith,  in  all  nature  and  providence  ;  and 
stems  to  surround  the  mind  with  an 
Hmosphere  which  spreads  its  own  warm 
hues  on  every  object  which  enters  it. 
This  attraction,  or  affinity,  if  I  may  so 
My,  which  an  emotion  establishes  among 
fte  thoughts  which  accord  with  itself, 
^  one  of  the  very  important  laws  of  the 
iiinil,  and  is  chieSy  manifested  in  poetry, 
d'-HJuence.  and  all  the  higher  efforts  of 
inieJlecl  by  which  mar.  sways  his  feilow- 
liefiigs.     Rcligiotis  feeling  then,  13  indis- 


pensable to  a  powerful  minister.  Without 
it  learning  and  fancy  may  please,  but 
cannot  move  men  profoundly  and  per- 
manently. It  is  this  which  not  only 
suggests  ideas,  but  gives  felicity  and 
energy  of  expression.  It  prompts  "the 
words  that  burn  "  —  those  mysterious 
combinations  of  speech,  which  send  the 
speaker's  soul  like  lightning  through  his 
hearers,  which  breathe  new  life  into  old 
and  faded  truths,  and  cause  an  instan- 
taneous gush  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
susceptible  minds. 

We  dedicate  this  institution,  then,  to 
religious  feeling.  Here  let  the  heart 
muse  till  the  lire  bums.  Here  let  pray- 
er, joined  with  meditation  on  nature 
and  Scripture,  and  on  the  fervid  writ- 
ings of  devout  men.  awaken  the  whole 
strength  of  the  affections.  But  on  no 
point  is  caution  more  needed  than  on 
this.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  we 
want  genuine  feeling ;  not  its  tones, 
looks,  and  gestures,  not  a  forced  ardor 
and  factitious  zeal.  Woe  to  that  insti- 
tution where  the  young  man  is  expected 
to  repeat  the  language  of  emotion. 
whether  he  feel  it  or  not :  where  p>er- 
petual  pains  are  taken  to  chafe  the 
mind  to  a  warmth  which  it  cannot  sus- 
tain!  The  affections  are  delicate,  and 
must  not  be  tampered  with.  They  can- 
not  be  compelled.  Hardly  any  thing  is 
more  blighting  to  genuine  sensibility 
than  to  assume  its  tones  and  badge 
where  it  does  not  exist.  Exhort  the 
student  to  cherish  devout  feeling  by 
intercourse  with  God,  and  with  those 
whom  God  has  touched.  But  exhort 
him  as  strenuously  to  abstain  from  every 
sign  of  emotion  which  the  heart  does 
not  prompt.  Teach  him  that  nothing 
grieves  more  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  sooner 
closes  the  mind  against  heavenly  influ- 
ences, than  insincerity.  Teach  him  to 
be  simple,  ingenuous,  true  to  his  own 
soul.  Better  be  cold  than  affect  to  feel. 
In  [ruth,  nothing  is  so  cold  as  an  as- 
sumed, noisy  enthusiasm.  Its  best  em- 
blem is  the  northern  blast  of  winter, 
which  freezes  as  it  roars.  Be  this  spot 
sacred  to  Christian  ingenuousness  and 
sincerity!  Let  it  never  be  polluted  by 
pretence,  by  affected  fervor,  by  cant 
and  theatric  show  1 

4.  Another  source  of  power  in  the 
ministry  is  faith  :  by  which  we  mean, 
not  a  general  belief  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity,   but  a  coiY&detvcft 
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great  results  which  this  religion  and  the 
ministry  are  intended  to  promote.  It 
has  often  been  observed,  that  a  strong 
faith  tends  to  realize  its  objects  :  that  all 
things  become  possible  lo  him  who 
thinKs  them  so.  Trust  and  hope  breathe 
animation  and  force.  He  who  despairs 
of  great  effects  never  accomplishes 
them.  Alt  great  works  have  been  the 
results  of  a  strong  confidence  inspiring 
and  sustaining  strong  exertion.  The 
voung  man  who  cannot  conceive  of 
nigher  effects  of  the  ministry  than  he 
now  beholds,  who  thinks  that  Chris- 
tianity has  spent  all  its  energies  in  pro- 
ducing the  mediocrity  of  virtue  which 
characterizes  Christendom,  and  to  whom 
the  human  soul  seems  to  have  put  forth 
its  whole  power  and  to  have  reached 
its  full  growth  in  religion,  has  no  call 
to  the  ministry.  Let  not  such  a  man 
put  forth  his  nerveless  hands  in  de- 
fence of  the  Christian  cause.  A  voice 
of  confidence  has  been  known  lo  rally  a 
recreating  army  and  to  kad  it  back  to 
victory ;  and  this  spirit-stirring  tone  be- 
longs (o  the  leaders  of  the  Christian 
host.  The  minister,  indeed,  ought  to 
see  and  feel,  more  painfully  than  other 
men,  the  extent  and  power  of  moral 
evil  in  individuals,  in  the  church,  and  in 
the  world.  Let  him  weep  over  the  rav- 
ages of  sin.  But  let  him  feel,  too,  that 
the  mightiest  power  of  the  universe  is 
on  the  side  of  truth  and  virtue ;  and 
with  sorrow  and  fear  let  him  join  an 
unfaltering  trust  in  the  cause  of  human 
nature.  Let  him  look  on  men  as  on 
mysterious  beings  endued  with  a  spir- 
itual life,  with  a  deep  central  principle 
of  holy  and  disinterested  love,  with  an 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  which  was 
made  to  be  receptive  of  God.  To  nour- 
ish this  hopeful  spirit,  this  strengthen- 
ing confidence,  it  is  important  that  the 
minister  should  understand  and  feel 
that  he  is  not  acting  alone  in  his  efforts 
for  religion,  but  in  union  with  God  and 
Christ,  and  good  beings  on  earth  and  in 
heaven.  Let  him  regard  the  spiritual 
renovation  of  mankind  as  God's  chief 
purpose,  for  which  nature  and  prov- 
idence are  leagued  in  holy  co-operation. 
Let  him  feel  himself  joined  in  counsel 
and  labor  with  that  great  body  of  which 
Christ  is  the  head,  with  the  noble  broth- 
erhood of  apostles  and  martyrs,  of  the 
just  made  perfect,  and.  1  wdl  add,  of 
angeJs;  and  Speaking  with  a  faith  be- 


coming this  sublime  association,  he  will 
not  speak  in  vain.  To  this  faith,  to 
prophetic  hope,  to  a  devout  trust  in  the 
glorious  issues  of  Christianity,  we  ded- 
icate these  walls ;  and  may  God  here 
train  up  teachers  worthy  to  mingle  and 
bear  a  part  with  the  holy  of  both  worlds 
in  the  cause  of  man's  redemption  I 

J.  Aeain,  that  the  ministry  may  be 
imbuetlwilh  new  power,  it  needs  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  reform.  They  who 
enter  it  should  feel  that  it  may  be  im- 
proved. We  live  in  a  stirring,  advanc- 
ing age ;  and  shall  not  the  noblest 
function  on  earth  partake  of  the  general 
progress?  Why  is  the  future  ministry 
to  be  a  servile  continuation  of  the  past? 
Have  all  the  methods  of  operating  on 
human  beings  been  tried  and  exhausted  ? 
Are  there  no  uncssayed  passages  to  the 
human  heart?  If  we  live  in  a  new  era, 
must  not  religion  be  exhibited  under 
new  aspects,  or  in  new  relations  ?  Is 
not  scepticism  taking.a  new  form  ?  Has 
not  Christianity  new  foes  to  contend 
with  ?  An<l  are  there  no  new  weapons 
and  modes  of  warfare  by  which  its  tri- 
umphs are  to  be  insured  ?  If  human 
nature  is  manifesting  itself  in  new  lights. 


be  described  by  the  commonplaces,  and 
appealed  to  exclusively  by  the  motives. 
which  belonged  to  earlier  periods  of 
society  ?  May  not  the  mind  have  be- 
come susceptible  of  nobler  incitements 
than  those  which  suited  ruder  times  ? 
Shall  (he  minister  linger  behind  his  age, 
and  be  dragged  along,  as  he  often  has 
been,  in  the  last  ranks  of  improvement? 
Let  those  who  are  to  assume  the  minis- 
try Iw  taught  that  they  have  something 
more  to  do  than  to  handle  old  topics  in 
old  ways,  and  to  walk  in  beaten  and 
long- worn  paths.  Let  them  inquire  if 
new  powers  and  agents  may  not  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  human  charac- 
ter. Is  it  incredible  that  the  progress 
of  intellect  and  knowledge  should  de- 
velop new  resources  for  the  teacher  of 
religion  as  well  as  for  the  statesman,  the 
artist,  the  philosopher?  Are  there  no 
new  combinations  and  new  uses  of  the 
elements  of  thought  as  well  as  of  the 
elements  of  nature?  Is  it  impossible 
that  in  the  vast  coTipass  of  Scripture,  of 
nature,  of  Providence,  and  of  the  soul, 
there  should  be  undisclosed  or  dimly- 
defined  truths  which  may  give  a  new 
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iinpalse  to  the  human  mind  ?  We  ded- 
icate this  place  not  only  to  the  contin- 
uance but  to  the  improvement  of  the 
ministry ;  and  let  this  improvement  be- 
gin, at  once,  in  those  particulars  where 
the  public  if  not  the  clergy,  feel  it  to  be 
wanted.  Let  those  who  are  to  be  edu- 
cated here  be  admonished  against  the 
frigid  eloquence,  the  school-boy  tone, 
the  inanimate  diction  too  common  in  the 
pulpit,  and  which  would  be  endured 
nowhere  else.  Let  them  speak  in  tones 
of  truth  and  nature,  and  adopt  the  style 
and  elocution  of  men  who  have  an  urgent 
work  in  hand,  and  who  are  thirstin?  for 
the  regeneration  of  individuals  and  so- 
ciety. 

6.  Another  source  of  power,  too  ob- 
tIous  to  need  elucidation,  yet  too  im- 
portant to  be  omitted,  is  an  indepen- 
dent spirit.  By  which  I  mean  not  an 
unfeelin^E^  defiance  of  the  opinions  and 
usages  of  society,  but  that  moral  cour- 
age which,  through  good  report  and  evil 
report,  reverently  hears  and  fearlessly 
obeys  the  voice  of  conscience  and  Goa. 
He  who  would  instruct  men  must  not 
fear  them  He  who  is  to  reform  society 
must  not  be  anxious  to  keep  its  level. 
Dread  of  opinion  effeminates  preaching 
and  takes  from  truth  its  pungency.  The 
minister  so  subdued  may  flourish  his 
weapons  in  the  air  to  the  admiration  of 
spectators,  but  will  never  pierce  the  con- 
science. The  minister,  like  the  good 
knight,  should  be  without  fear.  Let  him 
cultivate  that  boldness  of  speech  for 
which  Paul  prayed.  Let  him  not  flatter 
great  or  small.  Let  him  not  wrap  up  re- 
proof in  a  decorated  verbiage.  Let  him 
make  no  compromise  with  evil  because 
followed  by  a  multitude,  but  for  this 
very  cause  lift  up  a^inst  it  a  more 
earnest  voice.  Let  him  beware  of  the 
shackles  which  society  insensibly  fastens 
on  the  mind  and  the  tongue.  Moral 
courage  is  not  the  virtue  of  our  times. 
The  love  of  popularity  is  the  all-taint- 
ing vice  of  a  republic.  Besides  the  in- 
creasing connection  between  a  minister 
and  the  community,  whilst  it  liberalizes 
the  mind  and  counteracts  professional 
prejudices,  has  a  tendency  to  enslave 
hira  to  opinion,  to  wear  away  the  energy 
of  virtuous  resolution,  ana  to  change 
him  from  an  intrepid  guardian  of  virtue 
ind  foe  of  sin  into  a  merely  elegant  and 
amiable  companion.  Against  this  dis- 
''onorabJe    cowardice,  which  smoothes 


the  thoughts  and  style  of  the  teacher, 
until  they  glide  through  the  ear  and  the 
mind  witnout  giving  a  shock  to  the  most 
delicate  nerves,  let  the  young  man  be 
guarded.  We  dedicate  this  institution 
to  Christian  independence.  May  it  send 
forth  brave  spirits  to  the  vindication  of 
truth  and  religion ! 

7.  I  shall  now  close  with  naming  the 
chief  source  of  power  to  the  minister,  — 
one,  indeed,  which  has  been  in  a  meas- 
ure anticipated,  and  all  along  implied, 
but  which  ought  not  to  be  dismissed 
without  a  more  distinct  annunciation.  I 
refer  to  that  spirit,  or  frame,  or  send- 
ment,  in  which  the  love  of  God,  the  love 
of  men,  the  love  of  duty,  meet  as  their 
highest  result,  and  in  which  they  are 
perfected  and  most  gloriously  displayed ; 
I  mean  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  —  the 
spirit  of  mart}Tdom.  This  was  the  per- 
fection of  Christ,  and  it  is  the  noblest 
inspiration  which  his  followers  derive 
from  him.  Say  not  that  this  is  a  height 
to  which  the  generality  of  ministers  must 
not  be  expected  to  rise.  This  spirit  is 
of  more  universal  obligation  than  many 
imagine.  It  enters  into  all  the  virtues 
which  deeply  interest  us.  I  n  truth,  there 
is  no  thorough  virtue  without  it.  Who 
is  the  upright  man  ?  He  who  would 
rather  die  than  defraud.  Who  the  good 
parent  ?  He  to  whom  his  children  are 
dearer  than  life.  Who  the  good  patriot  .•* 
He  who  counts  not  life  dear  in  his  coun- 
tr)''s  cause.  Who  the  .philanthropist  .'* 
He  who  forgets  himself  in  an  absorbing 
zeal  for  the  mitigation  of  human  suffer- 
ing,—  for  the  freedom,  virtue,  and  illu- 
mination of  men.  It  is  not  Christianity 
alone  which  has  taught  self-sacrifice. 
Conscience  and  the  divinity  within  us 
have  in  all  ages  borne  testimony  to  its 
loveliness  and  grandeur,  and  history  bor- 
rows from  it  her  chief  splendors.  But 
Christ  on  his  cross  has  taught  it  with  a 
perfection  unknown  before,  and  his  glory 
consists  in  the  power  with  which  he 
breathes  it.  Into  this  spirit  Christ's  mean- 
est disciple  is  expected  to  drink.  How 
much  more  the  teachers  and  guides  of 
his  church  !  He  who  is  not  moved  with 
this  sublime  feature  of  our  religion,  who 
cannot  rise  above  himself,  who  cannot, 
by  his  own  consciousness,  comprehend 
the  kindlincj  energy  and  solemn  joy 
which  pain  or  peril  m  a  noble  cause  has 
often  inspired,  —  he  to  whom  this  lan- 
guage  is  a  mystery  wauls  oiv^  ^t^-aX 
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mark  of  bfs  vocation  to  the  sacred  office 
Let  hitn  enlist  under  any  standard  rather 
than  the  cross.  To  preach  with  power, 
a  man  must  feel  Christianity  to  be  worthy 
of  the  blood  which  it  has  cost  \  and,  es- 
pousing it  as  the  chief  hope  of  the  human 
race,  must  contemn  hfe's  ordinary  inter- 
ests, compared  with  the  glory  and  hap- 
piness of  advancing  it.  This  spirit  of 
self-exposure  and  self-suirender  throws 
into  preachers  an  energy  which  no  other 
principle  can  give.  In  truth,  such  power 
resides  in  disinterestedness,  that  no 
man  can  understand  his  full  capacity  of 
thought  and  feeling  —  his  strength  to  do 
and  suffer  —  until  he  gives  himself,  with 
a  single'  heart,  to  a  great  and  holy  cause. 
New  faculties  seem  to  be  created,  and 
more  than  human  might  sometimes  im- 
parted, by  a  pure,  fervent  love.  Most 
of  us  are  probably  strangers  to  the  re- 
sources of  power  in  our  own  brBar.ts, 
through  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the 
chains  of  selfishness.  We  consecrate 
this  institution,  then,  to  that  spirit  of 
martyrdom,  of  disinterested  attachment 
to  the  Christian  cause,  through  which  it 
first  triumphed,  and  for  want  of  which 
its  triumphs  are  now  slow.  In  an  age 
of  luxury  and  self  indulgence,  we  would 
devote  these  walls  to  the  training  of 
warm,  manly,  generous  spirits.  May 
they  never  shelter  the  self-seeking 
slaves  of  ease  and  comfort, — pupils  of 
Epicurus  rather  than  of  Christ !  God 
send  from  this, place  devoted  and  effi- 
cient friends  of  Christianity  and  the  hu- 

My  friends.  1  have  insisted  on  the 
need,  and  illustrated  the  sources,  of 
power  in  the  ministry.  To  this  end  may 
the  institution  in  whose  behalf  we  are 
now  met  togelherbe  steadily  and  sacredly 
devoted,  I  would  say  to  its  guardians 
and  teachers,  Let  this  be  your  chief 
aim.  1  would  sav  to  the  students.  Keep 
this  in  sight  in  all  your  studies.  Never 
forget  your  great  vocation,  —  that  youare 
to  prepare  yourselves  for  a  strong,  deep, 
and  beneficent  agency  on  the  minds  of 
your  fellow-beings.  Everywhere  1  see 
a  demand  for  the  power  on  which  I 
have  now  insisted.  The  cry  comes  to 
me  from  society  and  from  the  church. 
The  condition  of  society  needs  a  more 
efficient  administration  of  Christianity. 
Great  and  radical  changes  are  needed  in 
the  community  to  make  it  Christian. 
There  are  those,  indeed,  who,  mistaking 


and  retinementB  of  civil- 
ized life  for  virtue,  see  no  necessity  of 
a  great  revolution  in  the  world.  But 
civilisation,  in  hiding  the  ^ssness,  does 
not  break  the  power  of  evil  propensities. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Multi- 
tudes are  living  with  few  thoughts  of 
God,  and  of  the  true  purpose  and  glory 
of  their  being.  Among  the  nominal  be- 
hevers  in  a  Deity  and  in  a  judgment  to 
come,  sensuality  and  ambition,  and  the 
love  of  the  world,  sit  on  their  thrones 
and  laugh  to  scorn  the  impotence  of 
preaching.  Christianity  has  yet  a  hard 
war  to  wage  and  many  battles  to  win, 
and  it  needs  intrepid,  powerful  ministers, 
who  will  find  courage  and  excitement, 
not  dismay,  in  the  strength  and  number 
of  their  foes. 

Christians,  you  have  seen  in  this  dis- 
course the  purposes  and  claims  of  this 
theological  institution.  Offer  your  fer- 
vent prayers  for  its  prosperity.  Be- 
siege the  throne  of  mercy  in  its  behalf. 
Cherish  it  as  the  dearest  hope  of  our 
churches.  Enlarge  its  means  of  useful- 
ness, and  let  your  voice  penetrate  its 
walls,  calling  aloud  and  importunately 
for  enlightened  and  powerful  teachers. 
Thus  joining  in  effort  with  the  directors 
and  instructors  of  this  seminary,  doubt 
not  that  God  will  here  train  up  ministers 
worthy  to  bear  his  truth  to  present  and 
future  generations.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
you  and  they  slumber,  you  will  have 
erected  these  walls,  not  to  nourish  en- 
ergy, but  to  be  its  tomb,  not  to  bear 
witness  to  your  zeal,  but  to  be  a  melan- 
choly monument  of  fainting  effort  and 
betrayed  truth. 

But  let  me  not  cast  a  cloud  over  the 
prospects  of  this  day.  In  hope  I  bej^n, 
—  with  hope  I  will  end.  This  institu- 
tion has  noble  distinctions,  and  has 
afforded  animating  pledges.  It  is  emi- 
nently a  free  institution,  —  an  asvtum 
from  the  spiritual  despotism  which,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  overspreads  the 
greatest  part  of  Christendom.  It  has 
already  given  to  the  ciiurches  a  body  of 
teachers  who  in  thc'^Iogical  acquisitions 
and  ministerial  gifts,  need  not  shrink 
from  comparison  with  their  predeces- 
sors or  con^i  inporaries.  I  see  in  it 
means  and  provisions,  nowhere  sur- 
passed, for  training  U].  enlightened,  free, 
magnanimous,  self-sacrificing  friends  of 
truth.  In  this  hope  let  us  then  proceed 
to  tlie  work  whicn  has  brought  ua  to- 
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gether.  With  trust  in  God,  with  love 
to  mankind,  with  unaffected  attachment 
to  Qyristian  truth,  with  earnest  wishes 
for  its  propagation  through  all  lands  and 
its  transmission  to  remotest  ages,  let  us 


now,  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  ded- 
icate this  edifice  to  the  One  living  and 
true  God,  to  Christ  and  his  Church,  to 
the  instruction  and  regeneration  of  the 
human  soul. 
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Discourse  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev,  E.  S,  Gannett^  Boston,  1824. 


Matthbw  X.  16 :  *•  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as 
Aeep  iD  ihc  midst  of  wolves :  be  ye  therefore  wise  as 
Krpeats  and  harmless  ns  doves.'* 

The  communication  of  moral  and  re- 
Kgious  truth  is  the  most  important  office 
comtmttcd  to  men.  The  Son  of  (iod 
ame  into  the  world  not  to  le^slate  for 
nations,  not  to  command  armies,  not  to 
sit  on  the  throne  of  universal  monarchy  ; 
but  to  teach  religion,  to  establish  truth 
and  holiness  The  highest  end  of  hu- 
man nature  is  duty,  virtue,  piety,  excel- 
knce,  moral  greatness,  spiritual  glory ; 
and  he  who  effectually  labors  for  these 
is  taking  part  with  God,  in  God's  noblest 
work.  The  Christian  ministry,  then, 
which  has  for  its  purpose  men's  spirit- 
ual improvement  and  salvation,  and 
which  is  intrusted  for  this  end  with 
weapons  of  heavenly  temper  and  power, 
deserves  to  be  ranked  amongst  God  s 
most  beneficent  institutions  and  men  s 
most  honorable  labors.  The  occasion 
requires  that  this  institution  should  be 
our  principal  topic. 

How  happy  a  change  has  taken  place 
since  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  text 
were  spoken  I  Ministers  are  no  longer 
sent  forth  into  the  midst  of  wolves. 
Through  the  labors,  sufferings,  and  tri- 
umphs of  apostles,  martyrs,  and  eood 
and  great  men  in  successive  ages,  Chris- 
tianity has  become  the  professed  and 
honored  religion  of  the  most  civilized 
nations,  and  its  preachers  are  exposed 
to  very  different  temptations  from  those 
of  savage  persecution.  Still  our  text 
has  an  application  to  the  present  time. 
We  see  our  Saviour  commanding  his 
Apostles  to  regard  in  their  ministry  the 
circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  they 


lived.  Surrounded  with  foes,  they  were 
to  exercise  the  wisdom  or  prudence  of 
which  the  serpent  was  in  ancient  times 
the  emblem,  and  to  join  with  it  the  in- 
nocence and  mildness  of  the  dove.  And, 
in  like  manner,  the  Christian  minister  is 
at  all  periods  to  regard  the  signs,  the 
distinctive  marks  and  character  of  the 
age  to  which  he  belongs,  and  must  ac- 
commodate his  ministry  to  its  wants  and 
demands.  Accordingly,  1  propose  to 
consider  some  of  the  leading  traits  of 
the  present  age,  and  the  influence  which 
they  should  have  on  a  Christian  teacher. 
1.  The  state  of  the  world,  compared 
with  the  past,  may  be  called  enlight- 
ened, and  requires  an  enlightened  min- 
istry. It  hardly  seems  necessary  to 
prove  that  religion  should  be  dispensed 
by  men  who  at  least  keep  pace  with  the 
intellect  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
Some  passages  of  Scripture,  however, 
have  been  wrested  to  prove  that  an 
unlearned  ministry  is  that  which  God 
particularly  honors.  He  always  chooses, 
we  are  told,  **  the  foolish  thmgs  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise."  But  texts 
of  this  description  are  misunderstood 
through  the  very  ignorance  which  they 
are  adduced  to  support.  The  wise,  who 
are  spoken  of  contemptuously  in  the 
New  Testament,  were  not  really  enlight- 
ened men.  but  pretenders  to  wisdom, 
who  substituted  dreams  of  imagination 
and  wild  hypotheses  for  sober  inquir)' 
into  God's  works,  and  who  knew  com- 
paratively nothing  of  nature  or  the 
human  mind.  The  present  age  has  a 
quite  different  illumination  from  that  in 
which  ancient  philosophy  prided  itself. 
It  is  marked  by  great  and  o\>n\ow?i  vkv- 
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provements  in  the  methods  of  re^on- 
ing  and  inquiry,  and  by  the  consequent 
discovery  and  diffusion  of  a  great  mass 
of  physical  and  moral  truth  wholly  un- 
known in  the  time  of  Christ.  Now  we 
affirm  that  such  an  age  demands  an 
enlightened  ministry.  We  want  teach- 
ers who  will  be  able  to  discern  and 
unfold  the  consistency  of  revealed  re- 
ligion with  the  new  lights  which  are 
breaking  in  from  nature  ;  and  who  will 
be  able  to  draw,  from  all  men's  discov- 
eries in  the  outward  world  and  in  their 
own  souls,  illustrations,  analogies,  and 
arguments  for  Christianity.  We  liave 
reason  to  believe  that  God,  the  Author 
of  nature  and  revelation,  has  established 
a  harmony  between  them,  and  that  their 
beams  are  intended  to  mingle  and  shed 
a  joint  radiance ;  and,  consequently, 
other  things  being  equal,  that  teacher  is 
best  fitted  to  dispense  Christianity  whose 
compass  of  mind  enables  him  to  com- 
pare what  God  is  leaching  in  his  works 
and  in  his  word,  and  to  present  the 
truths  of  religion  with  those  modifica- 
tions and  restraints  which  other  ac- 
knowledged truths  require.  Christianity 
now  needs  dispensers  who  will  make 
histor}',  nature,  and  Ihe  improvements 
of  society  tributary  to  its  elucidation 
and  support ;  who  will  show  its  adap- 
tation to  man  as  an  ever- progressive 
being ;  who  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
objections  to  its  truth  which  will  natu- 
rally be  started 


and  moral  courage  to  delect 
nounce  the  errors  in  the  church  on 
which  such  objections  are  generally 
built.  In  such  an  age,  a  ministry  is 
wanted  which  will  furnish  discussions 
of  religious  topics,  not  inferior  at  least 
in  intelligence  to  those  which  people 
are  accustomed  to  read  and  hear  on 
other  subjects.  Christianity  will  suffer 
if  at  a  time  when  vigor  and  acuteness 
of  tliinking  are  carried  into  all  other 
departments,  the  pulpit  should  send 
forth  nothing  but  wild  declamation  pos- 
itive assertion,  or  dull  commonplaces, 
with  which  even  childhood  is  satiated. 
Religion  must  be  seen  to  be  the  friend 
and  quickener  of  intellect.  It  must  be 
exhibited  with  clearness  of  reasoning 
and  variety  of  illustration  :  nor  ought  it 
lo  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a  pure 
and  felicitous  dictioa  and  of  rich  and 


the  lot  of  fne  teacher.  It  i 
that  every  minister  must  be  a  man  of 
genius,  —  for  genius  is  otie  of  God's 
rarest  inspirations ;  and  of  all  the  breath- 
ings of  genius,  perhaps  the  rarest  is 
eloquence,  I  mean  only  to  say  that  the 
age  demands  of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  administration  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  they  should  feel  themseh'es 
called  upon  for  the  highest  cultivation 
and  fullest  development  of  the  intellect- 
ual nature.  Instead  of  thinking  that  the 
ministry  is  a  refuge  for  dulness,  and 
that  whoever  can  escape  from  the  plough 
is  lit  for  God's  spiritual  husbaniiy,  we 
ought  to  feel  that  no  profession  demands 
more  enlarged  thinkme  and  more  vari- 
ous acquisitions  of  truth. 

In  proportion  as  society  becomes  en- 
lightenea,  talent  acquires  influence.  In 
rude  aces  bodily  strength  is  the  most 
honorable  distinction,  and  in  subsequent 
times  military  prowess  and  skill  confer 
mastery  and  eminence.  But  as  society 
advances,  mind,  thought,  becomes  the 
sovereign  of  the  world  ;  and  accordifigly, 
at  the  present  moment,  profound  and 
glowing  thought,  though  breathing  only 
from  the  silent  page,  exerts  a  kmd  of 
omnipotent  and  omnipresent  energy.  It 
crosses  oceans  and  spreads  through 
nations  ;  and,  a1  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  conceptions  of  a  single  mind 
are  electrifying  and  kindling  multitudes 
through  wider  regions  than  the  Roman 
eagle  overshadowed.  This  agency  of 
mind  on  mind,  I  repeat  it,  is  the  true 
sovereignty  of  the  world,  and  kings  and 
heroes  are  becoming  impotent  By  the 
side  of  men  of  deep  and  fervent  thought 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  religion  would 
wage  a  very  unequal  war  if  divorced 
from  talent  and  cultivated  intellect,  if 
committed  to  weak  and  untaught  minds. 
God  plainly  intends  that  it  should  be 
advanced  by  human  agency ;  and  does 
He  not  then  intend  to  summon  to  its 
aid  the  mightiest  and  noblest  power  with 
which  man  is  gifted  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  Christianity  has 
an  intrinsic  glory,  a.  native  beauty,  which 
no  art  or  talent  of  man  can  heighten; 
that  Christianity  is  one  and  tiie  same 
by  whatever  lips  it  is  communicated, 
and  that  it  neeas  nothing  but  the  most 
naked  exposition  of  its  truths  to  accom- 
plish its  saving  purposes.  Who  docs 
not  know  that  all  truth  takes  a  hue  and 
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form  from  the  soul  through  which  it 
passes,  that  in  every  mind  it  is  invested 
with  peculiar  associations  and  that  con- 
sequently, the  same  truth  is  quite  a 
dinerent  thing  when  exhibited  by  men 
of  different  habits  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing ?  Who  does  not  know  that  the  sub- 
limest  doctrines  lose  in  some  hands  all 
their  grandeur,  and  the  loveliest  all  their 
attractiveness  ?  Who  does  not  know 
how  much  the  difiFusion  and  power  of 
any  system,  whether  physical,  moral,  or 
poutical,  depend  on  the  order  according" 
to  which  it  is  arranged,  on  the  broad  and 
consistent  views  which  are  given  of  it, 
on  the  connections  which  it  is  shown  to 
hold  with  other  truths,  on  the  analogies 
by  which  it  is  illustrated,  adorned,  and 
enforced,  and,  though  last  not  least,  on 
the  clearness  and  energy  of  the  style  in 
which  it  is  conveyed  ?  "  Nothing  is 
needed  in  religion,"  some  say,  **  but  the 
naked  truth."  But  1  apprehend  that 
there  is  no  such  thin?  as  naked  truth,  at 
least  as  far  as  moral  subjects  are  con- 
cerned. Truth  which  relates  to  God, 
and  duty,  and  happiness,  and  a  future 
state,  is  always  humanized,  if  I  may  so 
use  the  word,  by  passing  through  a 
human  mind;  and  when  communicated 
powerfully,  it  always  comes  to  us  in 
drapery  thrown  round  it  by  the  imag- 
ination, reason,  and  moral  feelings  of 
the  teacher.  It  comes  to  us  warm  and 
living  with  the  impressions  and  affec- 
tions which  it  has  produced  in  the  soul 
from  w'.iich  it  issues  :  and  it  ought  so  to 
come ;  for  the  highest  evidence  of  moral 
truth  is  found  in  the  moral  principles  and 
feelings  of  our  nature,  and  therefore  it 
fails  of  its  best  support  unless  it  is  seen  to 
accord  with  and  to  act  upon  these.  The 
evidence  of  Ciiristianity  which  operates 
most  universally  is  not  history  nor  mir- 
acles, but  its  correspondence  to  the 
noblest  capacities,  deepest  wants,  and 
purest  aspirations  of  our  nature,  to  the 
cravings  of  an  immortal  spirit ;  and 
when  It  comes  to  us  from  a  mind  in 
which  it  has  discovered  nothing  of  this 
adaptation,  and  has  touched  none  of  these 
springs,  it  wants  one  of  its  chief  signa- 
tures of  divinity.  Christianity  is  not, 
then,  to  be  exhibited  nakedly.  It  owes 
much  of  its  power  to  the  mind  which 
communicates  it ;  and  the  greater  the 
enlargement  and  development  of  the 
mind  of  which  it  has  possessed  itself 
and  from  which  it  flows,  the  wider  and 


deeper   will    be    its    action    on    other 
souls. 

It  may  be  said  without  censoriousness, 
that  the  ordinary  mode  in  which  Chris- 
tianity has  been  exhibited  in  past  times 
does  not  suit  the  illumination  of  the 
present.  That  mode  has  been  too  nar- 
row, technical,  pedantic.  Religion  has 
been  made  a  separate  business,  —  and 
a  dull,  unsocial,  melancholy  business, 
too.  —  instead  of  being  manifested  as  a 
truth  which  bears  on  and  touches  every 
thing  human,  as  a  universal  spirit  which 
ought  to  breathe  through  and  modify 
all  our  desires  and  pursuits,  all  our 
trains  of  thought  and  emotion.  And 
this  narrow,  forbidden  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing Christianity  is  easily  explained  by 
its  early  history.  Monks  shut  up  in 
cells  ;  a  priesthood  cut  off  by  celibacy 
from  the  sympathies  and  most  interest- 
ing relations  of  life :  and  universities 
enslaved  to  a  scholastic  logic,  and  taught 
to  place  wisdom  in  verbal  subtilties  and 
unintelligible  definitions ;  these  took 
Christiariity  into  their  keeping,  and  at 
their  chilling  touch  this  generous  relig- 
ion so  full  of  life  and  affection,  became 
a  dry,  frigid,  abstract  system.  Chris- 
tianity, as  it  came  from  their  hands,  and 
has  been  transmitted  by  a  majority  of 
Protestant  divines,  reminds  us  of  the 
human  form  compressed  by  swath ing- 
bands.  until  every  joint  is  rigid,  every 
movement  constrained,  and  almost  all 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  nature  obliter- 
ated. Instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  heav- 
enly institution,  designed  to  perfect  our 
whole  nature,  to  offer  awakening  and 
purifying  objects  to  the  intellect,  imag- 
ination, and  heart,  to  develop  every 
capacity  of  devout  and  social  feeling,  to 
form  a  rich,  various,  generous  virtue, 
divines  have  cramped  and  tortured  the 
gospel  into  various  systems,  composed 
in  the  main  of  theological  riddles  and 
contradictions  ;  and  this  religion  of  love 
has  been  made  to  inculcate  a  monkish 
and  dark-visaged  piety,  ver^'  hostile  to 
the  free  expansion  and  full  enjoyment 
of  all  our  faculties  and  social  affections. 
Great  improvements  indeed  in  this  par- 
ticular are  taking  place  among  Chris- 
tians of  almost  every  denomination. 
Religion  has  been  brought  from  the  cell 
of  the  monk  and  the  school  of  the  ver- 
bal disputant  into  life  and  society  :  and 
its  connections  with  all  our  pursuits  and 
feelings  have  been  made  maiv\lesl.  S\.\\N.> 
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Christianity,  I  apprehend,  is  not  viewed 
in  sufficient!)'  broad  li^'hts  to  meet  the 
spirit  of  an  age  which  is  tracing  con- 
nections between  all  objects  of  thought 
aad  branches  of  knowledge,  and  which 
cannot  but  distrust  an  alleged  revelation, 
in  as  far  as  it  is  seen  to  want  harmonies 
and  affinities  with  other  parts  of  God's 
system,  and  especially  with  human  naflire 
and  human  life. 

II.  The  age  in  which  we  live  demands 
not  only  an  enlightened  but  an  earnest 
ministry,  for  it  is  an  age  of  earnestness 
and  excitement.  Men  feel  and  think  at 
present  with  more  energy  than  formerly. 
There  is  more  of  interest  and  fervor. 
We  learn  now  from  experience  what 
might  have  been  inferred  from  the  pur- 
poses of  our  Creator,  that  civilization 
and  refinement  are  not,  as  has  been 
sometimes  thought,  inconsistent  with 
sensibility ;  that  the  intellect  may  grow 
without  exhausting  or  overshadowing 
the  heart.  The  human  mind  was  never 
more  in  earnest  than  at  the  present 
moment.  The  political  revolutions  which 
form  such  broad  features  and  distinc- 
tions of  our  age  have  sprune  from  a  new 
and  deep  worthing  in  the  numan  soul. 
Men  have  caught  glimpses,  however 
indistinct,  of  the  worth,  dignity,  rights, 
and  great  interests  of  their  nature  :  and 
a  thirst  for  untried  good  and  impatience 
of  long  endured  wrongs  have  broken 
out  wildly,  Jike  the  fires  of  Etna,  and 
shaken  and  convulsed  the  earth.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  discern  this  increased 
fervor  of  mind  in  every  department  of 
life.  A  new  spirit  of  improvement  is 
abroad.  The  imagination  can  no  longer 
be  confined  to  the  acquisitions  of  past 
ages,  but  is  kindling  the  passions  by 
vague  but  noble  ideas  of  blessings  never 
yet  attained.  Multitudes,  unwilling  to 
wait  the  slow  pace  of  that  great  inno- 
vator. Time,  are  taking  the  work  of  re- 
form into  their  own  hand.s.  Accordingly, 
the  reverence  for  antiquity  and  for  age- 
.  hallowed  establishments,  and  the  pas- 
sion for  change  and  amelioration,  are 
now  arrayed  against  each  other  in  open 
hostility,  and  all  great  questions  affect- 
ing human  happiness  are  debated  with 
the  eagerness  of  party.  The  character 
of  the  age  is  stamped  very  strongly  on 
its  literary  productions.  Who  that  can 
compare  the  present  with  the  past  is  not 
struck  with  the  bold  and  earnest  spirit 
ot  the  literature  of  our  times  ?     It  re- 


fuses to  waste  itself  on  trifles  or  to  min- 
ister to  mere  gratification.  Almost  all  | 
that  is  written  has  now  some  bearing  on 
great  interests  of  human  nature.  Fic- 
tion is  no  longer  a  mere  amusement ; 
but  transcendent  genius,  accommodating 
itself  to  the  character  of  the  age,  has 
seiied  upon  this  province  of  literature 
and  turned  fiction  from  a  toy  into  a 
mighty  engine ;  and  under  the  light  tale 
is  Dreathing  through  the  community 
either  its  reverence  for  the  old  or  its 
thirst  for  the  new, — communicates  the 
spirit  and  lessons  of  history,  unfolds 
the  operations  of  religious  and  civil 
institutions,  and  defends  or  assails  new 
theories  of  education  or  morals  by  ex- 
hibiting them  in  life  and  action.  The 
poetry  of  the  age  !s  equally  character- 
istic. It  has  a  deeper  and  more  impres- 
sive tone  than  comes  to  us  from  what 
has  been  called  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  literature.  The  regular,  elab- 
orate, harmonious  strains,  which  de- 
lighted a  former  generation,  are  now 
accused,  I  say  not  how  justly,  of  playing 
too  much  on  the  surface  of  nature  and 
of  the  heart.  Men  want  and  demand 
a  more  thrilling  note,  a  poetry  which 
pierces  beneath  the  exterior  of  life  to 
the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  which  lays 
open  its  mysterious  workings,  borrowing 
from  the  whole  outward  creation  fresh 
images  and  correspondences  with  which 
to  illuminate  the  secrets  of  the  world 
within  us.  So  keen  is  this  appetite,  that 
extravagances  of  imagination,  and  gross 
violations  both  of  taste  and  moral  sen- 
timent are  forgiven,  when  conjoined  with 
what  awakens  strong  emotion  ;  and  un- 
happily the  must  stirring  is  the  most 
popular  poetry,  even  though  it  issue 
from  the  desolate  soul  of  a  misanthrope 
and  a  libertine,  and  exhale  poison  and 
death. 

Now,  religion  ought  to  be  dispensed 
in  accommodation  to  this  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  our  age.  Men  desire  excite- 
ment, and  religion  must  be  communi- 
cated in  a  more  exciting  form.  It  must 
be  seen  not  only  to  correspond  and  to 
be  adapted  to  the  intellect,  but  to  fur- 
nish nutriment  and  appeals  to  the  highest 
and  profoundest  sentiments  of  our  nat- 
ure. It  must  not  be  exhibited  in  the 
dry,  pedantic  divisions  of  a  scholastic 
theology ;  nor  must  it  be  set  forth  and 
tricked  out  in  the  light  drapery  of  an 
artificial  rhetoric,  in  prettinesses  of  style, 
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in  measured  sentences  with  an  insipid 
floridness,  and  in  the  form  of  elegantly 
feeble  essays.  No  ;  it  must  come  from 
the  soul  in  the  language  of  earnest  con- 
viction and  strong  feeling.  Men  will 
not  now  be  trifled  with.  They  listen 
impatiently  to  great  subjects  treated 
with  apatny.  They  want  a  religion 
which  will  take  a  strong  hold  upon  them  ; 
and  no  system,  I  am  sure,  can  now  main- 
tain its  ground  which  wants  the  power  of 
awakening  real  and  deep  interest  in  the 
souL  It  IS  objected  to  Unitarian  Chris- 
tianity that  it  does  not  possess  this  heart- 
stirring  energy ;  and  if  so,  it  will,  and 
still  more,  it  ought,  to  fall ;  for  it  does 
not  suit  the  spirit  of  our  times,  nor  the 
essential  and  abiding  spirit  of  human 
nature.  Men  will  prefer  even  a  fanat- 
icism which  is  in  earnest,  to  a  pretended 
rationality  which  leaves  untouched  all 
the  great  springs  of  the  soul,  which 
never  lays  a  quickening  hand  on  our  love 
and  veneration,  our  awe  and  fear,  our 
hope  and  joy. 

It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  which  demands  a  more  excit- 
ing administration  of  Christianity,  begins 
to  DC  understood  and  is  responded  to  by 
preachers.  Those  of  us  whose  memory 
extends  back  but  a  little  way,  can  see  a 
revolution  taking  place  in  this  country. 
"  The  repose  of  the  pulpit "  has  been 
disturbed.  In  England,  the  Established 
Church  gives  broad  symptoms  of  awak- 
ing ;  and  the  slumbering  incumbents  of 
a  state  religion,  cither  roused  by  sym- 
pathy, or  aware  of  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence,  are  beginning  to  exhibit  the 
energy  of  the  fieer  and  more  zealous 
sects  around  them. 

In  such  an  age,  earnestness  should 
characterize  the  ministry ;  and  by  this 
I  mean  not  a  louder  voice  or  a  more 
vehement  gesture ;  I  mean  no  tricks  of 
oratory ;  but  a  solemn  conviction  that 
religion  is  a  great  concern,  and  a  solemn 
purpose  that  its  claims  shall  be  felt  by 
others  To  suit  such  an  age,  a  minister 
must  communicate  religion  —  not  only 
as  a  result  of  reasoning  but  as  a  matter 
of  experience  —  with  that  inexpressible 
character  of  reality,  that  life  and  power 
which  accompany  truths  drawn  from  a 
man's  own  soul.  We  ought  to  speak  of 
religion  as  something  which  we  ourselves 
know.  Its  influences,  .<;tniggles,  joys, 
sorrows,  triumphs,  sho»aId  be  delineated 
from  our  own  history.   The  life  and  sen- 
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sibility  which  we  would  spread  should 
be  strong  in  our  own  breasts.  This  is 
the  only  genuine,  unfailing  spring  of  an 
earnest  ministry.  Men  may  work  them- 
selves for  a  time  into  a  fervor  by  artifi- 
cial means ;  but  the  flame  is  unsteady, 
**  a  crackling  of  thorns  "  on  a  cold  hearth  ; 
and.  after  aU,  it  is  hard  for  the  most  suc- 
cessful art  to  give,  even  for  a  time,  that 
soul-subduing  tone  to  the  voice,  that  air 
of  native  feeling  to  the  countenance,  and 
that  raciness  and  freshness  to  the  concep- 
tions, which  come  from  an  experimental 
conviction  of  religious  truth  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  would  suggest  that  the  most 
important  part  of  theological  education, 
even  in  this  enlightened  age,  is  not  the 
communication  of  knowledge,  essential 
as  that  is.  but  the  conversion  and  exalta- 
tion of  religious  knowledge  into  a  living, 
practical,  and  soul-kindnng  conviction. 
Much  as  the  age  requires  intellectual 
culture  in  a  minister,  it  requires  still 
more  that  his  acouisitions  of  truth  should 
be  instinct  with  life  and  feeling ;  that  he 
should  deliver  his  message,  not  mechan- 
ically and  **  in  the  line  of  his  profession,'* 
but  with  the  sincerity  and  earnestness 
of  a  man  bent  on  great  effects ;  that  he 
should  speak  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  the 
dignity  and  loveliness  of  Christian  vir- 
tue, of  heaven  and  redemption,  not  as 
of  traditions  and  historical  records  about 
which  he  has  only  read,  but  as  of  reali- 
ties which  he  understands  and  feels  in 
the  very  depths  of  his  soul. 

III.  The  present  is  an  age  of  free  and 
earnest  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion, and,  consequently,  an  age  in  which 
the  extremes  of  scepticism  and  bigotry, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  sects,  and  a  diver- 
sity of  interpretations  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  must  be  expected ;  and  these 
circumstances  of  the  times  influence  and 
modify  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  Free 
inquiry  cannot  exist  without  generating 
a  degree  of  scepticism  :  and  against  this 
influence,  more  disastrous  than  any  error 
of  any  sect,  a  minister  is  bound  to  erect 
every  barrier.  The  human  mind,  by  a 
natural  reaction,  is  undoubtedly  tending, 
after  its  long  vassalage,  to  licentious 
speculation.  Men  have  begun  to  send 
keen,  searching  glances  into  old  insti- 
tutions, whether  of  religion,  literature, 
or  policy;  and  have  detected  so  many 
abuses,  that  a  suspicion  of  what  is  old 
has  in  manv  cases  taken  place  of  tK^ 
veneration  ior  antiquity.     \ti  smOcv  "a.\i 
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aee  Christianity  must  be  subjected  to  a 
ngid  scrutiny.  Church  establishments 
and  state  patronage  cannot  screen  it 
from  investigation :  and  its  ministers, 
far  from  being  called  to  remove  it  from 
the  bar  of  reason,  where  God  has  chosen 
that  it  should  appear,  are  only  bound 
to  see  that  its  claims  be  fairly  and  fully 
made  known  ;  and  to  this  they  are  sol- 
emnly bound ;  and,  consequently,  it  is 
one  of  their  first  duties  to  search  deeply 
and  understand  thoroughly  the  true 
foundations  and  evidences  on  which 
the  religion  stands.  Now  it  seems  to 
me,  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  human 
mind  makes  progress,  the  inward  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  the  marks  of 
divinity  which  it  wears  on  its  own  brow, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  important. 
I  refer  to  the  evidences  which  are  drawn 


spiritual  wants,  to  the  weakness  and 
the  ^eatness  of  human  nature  ;  from  the 
original  and  unborrowed  character,  the 
greatness  of  soul,  and  the  celestial  love- 
liness of  its  Founder ;  from  its  unbound- 
ed benevolence,  corresponding  with  the 
spirit  of  the  universe;  and  from  its 
views  of  God's  parental  character  and 
purposes,  of  human  duty  and  perfection, 
and  of  a  future  state,  —  views  manifestly 
tending  to  the  exaltation  and  perpet- 
ual improvement  of  our  nature,  yet 
wholly  opposed  to  the  character  of  the 
age  in  which  they  were  unfolded.  The 
historical  and  miraculous  proofs  of 
Christianity  are  indeed  essential  and 
impregnable ;  but,  without  superseding 
these,  the  inward  proofs  of  which  I 
speak  are  becoming  more  and  more 
necessary,  and  exert  a  greater  power, 
in  proportion  as  the  moral  discernment 
and  sensibilities  of  men  are  strength- 
ened and  enlarged.  And.  if  this  he 
tnie,  then  Christianity  is  endangered, 
and  scepticism  fortified  by  nothing  so 
much  as  bv  representations  of  the  re- 
ligion which  sully  its  native  lustre  and 
darken  its  inwartf  signatures  of  a  heav- 
enly origin  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  first 
ana  most  solemn  duty  of  us  ministers 
is  to  rescue  it  from  such  perversions ; 
to  see  that  it  be  not  condemned  for  doc- 
trines for  which  it  is  in  no  respect  re- 
sponsible :  and  to  vindicate  its  character 
as  eminently  a  rational  religion,  that  is, 
a  religion  consistent  with  itself,  with  the 
great  principles  oi  human  nature,  with 


God's  acknowledged  attributes,  and  with 
those  indestructible  convictions  which 
spring  almost  instinctively  from  our 
moraf  constitution,  and  which  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  as  the  hutnan 
mind  is  developed.  A  professed  rev- 
elation, carrying  contradiction  on  its 
front,  and  wounding  those  sentiments 
of  justice  and  goodness  which  are  the 
hignest  tests  of  moral  troth,  cannot 
stand ;  and  those  who  thus  exhibit 
Christianity,  however  pure  iheir  aim 
are  shaking  its  foundations  more  dpeply 
than  its  open  and  inveterate  foes. 

But  free  inquiry  not  only  generates 
occasional  scepticism,  but  much  more 
a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  be- 
lievers of  Christianity ;  and  to  this  the 
ministry  must  have  a  special  adaptation. 
!n  such  an  age  the  ministry  must  in  a 
measure  be  controversial.  In  particu- 
lar, a  minister  who.  after  serious  inves- 
tigation, attaches  himself  to  that  class 
of  Christians  to  which  we  of  this  re- 
ligious society  are  known  to  belong, 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  painful  office  of 
conflict  with  other  denominations  is  laid 
upon  him ;  for,  whilst  we  deny  the 
Christian  name  to  none  who  acknowl- 
edge Jesus  as  their  Saviour  and  Lord, 
we  do  deliberately  believe  that,  by 
many  who  confess  him,  his  religion  is 
mournfully  disfigured.  We  believe  that 
piety  at  present  is  robbed  in  no  small 
degree  of  its  singleness,  energy,  and 
happiness,  by  the  multiplication  in  the 
church  of  objects  of  supreme  worship ; 
by  the  division  of  the  One  God  into 
three  persons,  who  sustain  diHerent  re- 
lations to  mankind ;  and  above  all,  by 
the  dishonorable  views  formed  of  the 
moral  character  and  administration  of 
the  Deity.  Errors  relating  to  God  seem 
to  us  among  the  most  pernicious  that 
can  grow  up  amonc  Christians ;  for 
they  darken,  and,  in  tne  strong  language 
of  Scripture,  "lurn  into  blood"  the 
Sun  of  the  Spiritual  Universe.  Around 
just  views  of  the  Divine  character  all 
truths  and  all  viriues  naturally  gather ; 
and  although  some  minds  of  native 
irrepressible  vigor  may  rise  to  great- 


human  nature  cannot  spread  t 
and  full  proportions   under  their  appall- 
ing, enslaving,  heart-withering  control   ' 
vT^  discover  very  plainly,  as  we  think,  ^ 
in  the  frequent  torpor  of  the  conscience  .: 
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and  heart  in  regard  to  religious  obliga- 
tion, the  melancholy  influtnces  of  tnat 
iptem,  so  prevalent  among  us,  which 
robs  our  heavenly  Father  of  his  pa- 
rental attributes.  Indeed  it  seems  im- 
possible for  the  conscience,  under  such 
injurious  representations  of  the  divine 
character,  to  discharge  intelligently  its 
solemn  office  of  enforcing  love  to  God 
u  man's  highest  duty ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, when  religious  excitements  l:tkc 
Elace  under  this  gloomy  system,  they 
ear  the  marks  of  a  morbid  action 
much  more  than  of  a  healthy  restora- 
tive process  of  the  moral  nature. 

These  errors  a  minister  of  liberal 
views  of  Christianity  will  feel  himself 
bound  to  withstand.  But  let  me  not  ))e 
understood  as  If  1  would  have  the  min- 
istry given  chiefly  to  controversy,  and 
would  turn  the  pulpit  into  a  battery  for 
the  perpetual  assault  of  adverse  sects. 
Oh,  no.  Other  strains  than  those  of 
nrfare  should  predominate  in  this  sa- 
cred place.  A  minister  may  be  faithful 
to  truth  without  brandishinsjieriictually 
llie  weapons  of  controversy.  Occa- 
lifinal  discussions  of  dis])iilL-(l  dovtriue^ 
ait  Indeed  demanded  by  the  /l-.-iI  with 

tomes  the  preacher  lo  remcmliur  lli:it 
iHere  is  a  silent,  indirect  influence  morL' 
mrc  and  powerful  than  direct  assault 
m  false  opinions  The  most  effeciuil 
atthod  of  expelling  error  is  not  to 
aeet  it  sword  in  hand,  but  >ijailually  to 
inslil  (ireat  truths  with  which  it  cannDt 
Hsiiy  coexist,  and  bv  which  the  mind 
w.grows  it.  Men  who  have  been  re- 
COKred  from  false  systems  will  Rcner- 
illnelt  you  that  the  first  ste])  of  (heir 
litliverance  was  the  admission  of  some 
I^nciple  which  seemed  not  to  menace 
tor  past  opinions,  but  whiili  [irepired 
i^H  mind  for  the  entrance  of  anothi^r 
lod  another  truth  until  they  were 
btwj'it,  almost  without  sii.s petting  it, 
'5  look  lin  ahnDst  every  doctrine  of 
K,-.|ion  with  other  ei'es.  and  in  an- 
•Mber  and  more  Koerous  lijjhl.  The 
*li!  superstitio-is  about  -riinsts  and 
drums  were  not  e.xpt'lled  bv  ^ir;;iiment. 
fw  hardly  a  l>o<)k  was  wriiieii  a;,Miiist 
t-'itiB :  but  men  Eraduallv  oiityrcw  them  ; 
ud  the  spectres  which  Kid  h.nnted  the 
*njr-strickeo  soul  for  iKe-i.  fieri  K'fore 
*»  improved  philosophy,  just  as  they 
^Tt  supposed  to  vanish  before  the 
*^^  sun.      And   in  the  same  manner 


the  errors  which  disfigure  Chiislianity. 
and  from  which  no  creed  is  free,  are  to 
yield  to  the  growth  of  the  human  mind. 
Insteadof  spending  his  strenfrth  in  track- 
ing and  refutirg  error,  let   the  minister 
who  would  serve  the  cause  of  truth  labor 
to  gain  and  diffuse  more  and  more  en- 
larged and  lofty  views  of  our  religion, 
of  Its  nature,  spirit,  and  end.     Let  him 
labor  to  separate  what  is  of  universal 
and    everlasting  application  from    the 
local  and  the  temporary :  to  penetrate 
beneath  the  letter  to  the  spirit ;  to  de- 
tach   the    primary,   essential,  an<i  all- 
comprehending    principles    of    Christi- 
j  anityfrom  the  incrustations,  accidental 
'  associations,    and   subordinate  append- 
ages by  which  they  are  often  obscured  ; 
,  and  to  fix  and  estabhsh  these  in  men's 
I  minds  as  the  standard  by  which  more 
partial  views  are  to  be  tried.     Let  him 
especially  set  forth  the  great  moral  pur- 
I  |>ose  of  Christianity,   always  teaching 
I  that   Christ  came  to  deliver  from  the 
power  still  more  than  from  the  punish- 
I  ment   of  sin  ;   that  his    most  imjvtrtant 
operation  is  within  us :  and   that  the 
I  hi:,'hcst  end  of  his  mission  is  the  erec- 
I  tion  of  (lod's   throne   in   the  soul,   the 
inspiration  of  a  fervent  filial  piety,  —  a 
piety    founded  in   confiding    views  of 
Cods  parental  character,  and  m.anifest- 
cd  in  a  cliarity  corresjionding  to  God's 
u.ibounded    and   ever-active    love.     In 
;  addition  lo  these  efforts,  let  him  strive 
to   communicate  the  just   principles  of 
I  interpreting  the   Scriptures,  that  men, 
reading   them   more   mlelligently.    may 
'  read   iTieni   with    new   interest,  and    he 
I  will  have  discharger!  his  chief  duty  in 
'  relation  to  controversy. 

It    is   an    interesting    thought    that, 
'  through  the  iiitluence.s  now  described. 
^  a  sensible  proL;ress  is  takini;  place  in 
men's   concoplions  of  Christianity.      It 
is  a  plain   m  itter-of -fact  th.it  the  hard 
.  features  of  that  reii;;ious  system  which 
has    lifen   "received   by  tradition   from 
1  our  fathers"  are  greatly  .softened  ;  and 
th;it   a   necessity  is   felt   by  those  who 
1  hold  it.  of  .iccommodating  their  reprc- 
sentations  of  it  more  .ind  more  to  the  im- 
proved philosophy  of  the  human  mind, 
I  and  to  the  undeniable  principles  of  nat- 
,  ural    and   revealed   religion.     Uncondi- 
I  tional  election  i.s  scltlom  heard  of  among 
I  us.     The   imputation  of  Aii.im's  sin  to 
;  his  posterity  is  hastening  to  'joto  \\\ft 
'  cArpJoded  doctrine  o£  transubsUntwvKoft 
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greater  importance,  preaching  is  incom- 
parablv  more  practical  than  formerly. 
And  all  the^te  changes  are  owing  not  to 


This  progress  is  especially  discernible 
in  the  diminished  importance  now  as- 
cribed to  the  outward  parts  of  Chrisii- 
ajiity.  Christians,  having  grown  up  to 
understand  that  their  reli^on  is  a  spirit 
and  not  a  form,  arc  beginning  to  f£el  the 
puerility  as  well  as  guilt  of  breaking; 
Christ's  followers  into  factions,  on  such 

auestions  as  these.  How  much  a  bishop 
iffers  from  a  presbyter .'  and.  How 
great  a  quantity  of  water  should  be 
used  in  baptism  I'  And,  whilst  they 
desire  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  these 
particulars,  they  look  back  on  the  un- 
charitable heal  with  which  these  and 
similar  topics  were  once  discussed  with 
something  of  the  wondei'  which  they 
feel  on  recollecting  the  violence  of  the 
Papists  during  the  memorable  debate, 
Whether  the  Virgin  Mary  were  bom 
with  original  sin  ?  It  is  a  consoling  and 
delightful  thought  that  God.  who  uses 
Chnstianity  to  advance  civilization  and 
knowledge,  makes  use  of  this  very  ad- 
vancement to  bring  back  Christianity  to 
a  purer  state,  thus  binding  together  and 
carrying  forward  by  mutual  action  the 
cause  of  knowledge  and  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  slrenp;thening  perpetually 
their  blended  and  blessed  mnuences  on 
human  nature. 

IV.  The  age  is  in  manv  respects  a 
corrupt  one,  and  needs  and  demands  in 
the  ministry-  a  spirit  of  reform.  The 
age,  I  say,  is  corrupt ;  not  because  I 
consider  it  as  falling  below  the  purity 
of  past  times,  but  because  it  is  obviously 
and  grossly  defective  when  measured  by 
the  Christian  standard  and  by  the  lights 
and  advantages  which  il  enjoys,    1  know 


nothing  to  justify  the  cry  of  modern  de- 

Sneracy,  but  rather  incline  to  the  belief 
It  here  at  least  the  sense  of  religion 


r  stronger  than  at  present.  I 
comparing  different  periods  as  to  virtue 
and  piety,  regard  must  be  had  to  differ- 
ence of  circumstances.  It  would  argue 
little  wi.'tdomor  candor  toexpect  the  same 
freedom  from  luxury  and  dissipation  in 
/A/>o/>ufcntanri  flourishing  community  as 
marked  the  6rst  seltlemeot  of  our  ixiun- 


try,  when  the  inhabitants,  scarcely  shel- 
tered from  the  elements,  and  almost 
wholly  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the 
civilized  world,  could  command  little 
more  than  the  necessaries  of  life:  and 
yet  it  is  through  superficial  comparisons 
in  such  particulars  that  the  past  is  often 
magnified  at  the  expense  of  the  present, 
1  mean  not  to  strike  a  balance  between 
this  age  and  former  ones.  1  look  on 
this  age  in  the  light  of  Christianity,  as  a 
minister  ought  to  look  upon  it :  and 
whilst  I  see  much  to  cheer  and  encour- 
age, I  see  much  to  make  a  good  man 
mourn,  and  to  stir  up  Christ's  servants 
to  prayer  and  toil.  That  our  increased 
comforts,  improved  arts,  and  overflowing 
prosperity  are  often  abused  to  licentious- 
ness :  that  Christianity  is  with  multi- 
tudes a  mere  name  and  form :  that  a 
practical  atheism,  which  ascribes  to  nat- 
ure and  fortune  the  gifts  and  operations 
of  God,  and  a  practical  infidelity,  which 
lives  and  cares  and  provides  only  for 
the  present  state,  abound  on  every  side 
of  us  :  that  much  which  is  called  moral- 
ity springs  from  a  prudent  balancing  of 
the  passions  and  a  discreet  regard  to 
worldly  interests  :  that  [here  is  an  insen- 
sibility to  God  which,  if  our  own  hearts 
were  not  infected  by  it,  would  shock  and 
amaze  us :  that  education,  instead  of 
guarding  and  rearing  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious nature  as  its  supreme  care,  often 
betrays  and  sacrifices  it  to  accomplish- 
ments and  acquisitions  which  relate  only 
to  the  present  life  :  that  there  is  a  mourn- 
ful prevalence  of  dissoluteness  among 
the  young,  and  of  intemperance  among 
the  poor ;  that  th^  very  religion  of  peace 
is  made  a  torch  of  discord  :  and  that  the 
fires  of  uncharitableness  and  bigotry, 
fires  kindled  from  hell,  often  bum  on 
altars  consecrated  to  the  true  God ;  — 
that  such  evils  exist,  who  does  not 
know  ?  What  Christian  can  look  round 
him  and  .say  thai  the  state  of  society 
corresponds  to  what  men  may  and  should 
be  under  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  in 
an  age  of  adi-anced  inielligence  ?  As 
for  that  man  who.  on  surveying  the 
world,  thinks  its  condition  almost  as 
healthy  as  can  be  desired  or  hoped; 
who  sees  but  a  few  superficial  blots  on 
the  general  aspect  of  society :  who  thinks 
the  ministry  established  for  no  higher 
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the  learful  doom  to  which  multitudes 
around  him  are  thoughtlessly  hasten- 
ing :  —  Oh  !  let  not  that  man  take  on 
him  the  care  of  souls.  The  physician, 
who  should  enter  a  hospital  to  congrat- 
ulate his  dying  patients  on  their  pleas- 
ant sensations  and  rapid  convalescence, 
would  be  as  faithful  to  his  trust  as  the 
minister  who  sees  no  deep  moral  mala- 
dies around  him.  No  man  is  fitted  to 
withstand  great  evils  with  energy  unless 
he  be  impressed  by  their  greatness.  No 
man  is  fitted  to  enter  upon  that  warfare 
with  moral  evil  to  which  the  ministry  is 
set  apart  who  is  not  pained  and  pierced 
by  its  extent  and  woes,  — who  does  not 
bum  to  vntness  and  advance  a  great 
moral  revolution  in  the  world. 

Am  I  told  that  "romantic  exp>ecta- 
tions  of  great  changes  in  society  will  do 
more  harm  than  good  ;  that  the  world 
will  move  along  in  its  present  course, 
let  the  ministry  do  what  it  may  ;  that 
we  must  take  the  present  state  as  God 
has  made  it,  and  not  waste  our  strength 
in  useless  lamentation  for  incurable 
evils  "  ?  I  hold  this  language,  though 
it  takes  the  name  of  philosophy,  to  be 
wholly  unwarranted  by  experience  and 
revelation.  If  there  be  one  striking 
feature  in  human  nature,  it  is  its  sus- 
ceptibleness  of  improvement ;  and  who 
i>  authorized  to  say  that  the  limit  of 
Christian  improvement  is  reached  ?  that, 
whilst  science  and  art,  intellect  and  im- 
aijination,  are  extending  their  domains, 
the  conscience  and  affections,  the  moral 
and  religious  principles  of  our  nature, 
are  incapable  of  increased  power  and 
elevation  ?  Have  we  not  pledijes  in 
mans  admiration  of  disinterested,  heroic 
love ;  in  his  power  of  conceiving  and 
thirsting  for  unattained  heights  of  excel- 
lence ;  and  in  the  splendor  and  sub- 
limity of  virtue  already  manifested  in 
not  a  few  who  "shine  as  lights  "  in  the 
darkness  of  past  ages,  that  man  was 
created  for  perpetual  moral  and  religious 
progress  ?  True,  the  minister  should  not 
yieli  himself  to  romantic  anticipations  ; 
for  disappointment  may  deject  him.  Let 
him  not  expect  to  break  in  a  moment 
chains  of  habit  which  years  have  riv- 
eted, or  to  bring  back  to  immediate 
intimacy  with  God  souls  which  have 
wandered  long  and  far  from  him.  This 
is  romance  ;  but  there  is  something  to 
be  ch'eaded  by  the  minister  more  than 
tliis,  —  I   mean  that  frigid  tame/iess  oi 


mind,  too  common  in  Christian  teach- 
ers, which  confounds  the  actual  and 
the  possible ;  which  cannot  burst  the 
shackles  of  custom ;  which  never  kin- 
dles at  the  thought  of  great  improve- 
ments of  human  nature ;  which  is 
satisfied  if  religion  receive  an  outward 
respect,  and  never  dreams  of  enthroning 
it  in  men's  souls ;  which  looks  on  the 
strongholds  of  sin  with  despair ;  which 
utters  by  rote  the  solenm  and  magnifi- 
cent language  of  the  gospel,  without 
expecting  it  to  **  work  mightily :  "  which 
sees  in  the  ministry  a  part  of  the  mech- 
anism of  society,  a  useful  guardian  of 
public  order,  but  never  suspects  the 
powers  with  which  it  is  armed  by  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  ministry  is  indeed  armed  with 
great  powers  for  great  effects.  The 
doctrines  which  Christianity  commits  to 
its  teachers  are  mighty  engines.  The 
perfect  character  of  God ;  the  tender 
and  solemn  attributes  which  belong  to 
him  as  our  father  and  Judge ;  his  piu*- 
poses  of  infinite  and  everlasting  mercy 
towards  the  human  race ;  the  character 
and  history  of  Christ ;  his  entire,  self- 
immolating  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
mankind ;  his  intimate  union  with  his 
followers  ;  his  sufferings  and  cross,  his 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  interces- 
sion ;  the  promised  aids  of  the  Holy 
Si)irit ;  the  immortality  of  man  ;  the 
retributions  which  await  the  unrepent- 
ing.  and  the  felicities  and  glories  of 
heaven,  —  here  are  truths  able  to  move 
the  whole  soul  and  to  war  victoriously 
with  its  host  of  passions.  The  teacher 
to  whom  are  committed  the  infinite 
realities  of  the  spiritual  world,  the  sanc- 
tions of  eternity,  "the  powers  of  the  life 
to  come,"  has  instruments  to  work  with 
which  turn  to  feebleness  all  other  means 
of  influence.  There  is  not  heard  on 
earth  a  voice  so  powerful,  so  penetrat- 
ing, as  that  of  an  enlijjhtened  minister, 
who  under  the  absorbing  influence  of 
these  mighty  truths,  devotes  himself  a 
living  sacrifice,  a  whole  burnt-offering, 
to  the  cau.se  of  enlightening  and  saving 
his  fellow-creatures. 

No :  there  is  no  romance  in  a  minis- 
ter's proposing  and  hoping  to  forward  a 
creat  moral  revolution  on  the  earth  ;  for 
the  religion  which  he  is  appointed  to 
preach  was  intended  and  is  adapted  to 
work  deeply  and  widely,  and  to  chau9;<e. 
the  face  of  society.    CY\m\.\2tTv\Vj  ^n-^a 
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not  ushered  into  the  world  with  such  a 
stupendous  preparation ;  it  was  not  fore- 
shown through  so  many  ages  by  enrapt- 
ured prophets  ;  it  was  not  proclaimed 
■o  joyfully  by  the  songs  of  angels ;  it 
was  not  preached  by  such  holy  lips,  aad 
sealed  by  such  precious  blcwd,  (o  be 
only  a  pageant,  a  form,  a  sound,  a  show. 
Oh,  no.  It  has  come  from  heaven, 
with  heaven's  life  and  power,  — come  to 
"make  all  things  new,"  to  make  "the 
wilderness  glad  and  the  desert  blos- 
som as  the  rose,"  to  break  the  stony 
heart,  to  set  free  the  guilt-burdened  and 
earth-bound  spirit,  and  to  "  present  it 
faultless  before  God's  glory  with  exceed- 
ing joy."  With  courage  and  hope  be- 
coming such  a  religion,  let  the  minister 
bring  to  his  work  the  concentrated  pow- 
ers of  intellect  and  aHection,  and  God, 
in  whose  cause  he  labors,  will  accom- 
pany and  crown  the  labor  with  an 
almighty  blessing. 

My  brother,  you  are  now  to  be  set 
apart  to  the  Christian  ministry.  I  bid 
you  welcome  to  its  duties,  ana  implore 
for  you  strength  to  discharge  them,  a 
long  and  prosperous  course,  increasing 
success,  and  everlasting  rewards.  1  also 
welcome  you  to  the  connection  which  is 


virtues  and  endowments  I  have  the 
promise  of  personal  comfort  and  relief, 
and.  still  more,  the  pledges  of  usefulness 
to  this  people.  I  have  lived  too  long  to 
expect  unmingled  good  in  this  or  in  any 
relation  of  life  ;  nor  am  1  ignorant  of  the 
difficulties  and  trials  which  are  thought 
to  attend  the  union  of  different  minds 
and  different  hands  in  the  care  of  the 
same  church,  God  grant  us  that  single- 
ness of  purpose,  that  sincere  concern 
for  the  salvation  of  our  hearers,  which 
will  make  the  success  of  each  the  hap- 
piness of  both  !  I  know  for  1  have 
borne,  the  anxieties  and  sufferings  which 
belong  to  the  first  years  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  I  beg  you  to  avail  yourself 
of  whatever  aid  my  experience  can  give 
you.  But  no  human  aid  can  lift  every 
burden  from  your  mind ;  nor  would  the 
truest  kindness  desire  for  you  exemption 
from  the  universal  lot.  May  the  disci- 
pline which  awaits  you  give  purity  and 
loftiness  to  your  motives ;  give  energy 


and  tenderness  to  your  character,  and 
prepare  you  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 

a  tempted  and  afilicied  world,  with  that 
sympathy  and  wisdom  which  fellowship 
in  suffering  can  alone  bestow!  May 
you  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  ministry  as  you  grow  in  years  ;  and 
when  the  voice  which  now  speaks  to  you 
shall  cease  to  be  heard  within  these 
walls,  may  you,  my  brother,  be  left  to 
enjoy  and  reward  the  confidence,  to 
point  out  the  path  and  the  perils,  to  for- 
tify the  virtues,  to  animate  the  piety,  to 
comfort  the  sorrows,  to  save  the  souls 
of  this  much-loved  people  ! 

Brethren  of  this  Christian  society !    1 

S'oice  in  the  proof  which  this  dav 
Qrds  of  your  desire  to  secure  the  ad- 
ministration of  Christ's  word  and  ordi- 
nances to  yourselves  and  your  children ; 
and  I  congratulate  you  on  the  prospects 
which  it  opens  before  you.  The  recol- 
lections which  rush  upon  my  mind  of 
your  sympathy  and  uninterrupted  kind- 
ness through  the  vicissitudes  of  my 
health  and  the  frequent  suspensions  of 
my  labors,  encourage  me  to  anticipate  for 
my  young  brother  that  kindness  and 
candor  on  which  the  happiness  of  a  min- 
ister so  much  depends.  1  cannot  ask 
for  him  sincerer  attachment  than  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  enjoy.  I  remember, 
however,  that  the  reciprocation  of  kind 
feelings  is  not  the  highest  end  of  the 
ministry :  and,  accordingly,  my  most 
earnest  desire  and  prayer  to  God  is,  that 
with  a  new  pastor  He  may  send  you  new 
influences  of  his  Spirit,  and  that,  through 
our  joint  labors,  Christianity,  beine  root- 
ed in  your  understandings  and  hearts, 
may  spring  up  into  a  rich  harvest  of  uni- 
versal goodness.  May  a  more  carne.it 
concern  for  salvation,  and  a  thirst  for 
more  generous  improvement,  be  excited 
in  your  breasts  !  May  a  new  life  breathe 
through  the  worship  of  this  house,  and 
a  new  love  join  the  hearts  of  the  wor- 
shippers !  May  our  ministry  produce 
everlasting  fruits  ;  and  on  that  great 
day  which  will  summon  the  teacher  and 
the  taught  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  may  you,  my  much-loved  and  re- 
spected people,  be  "  our  joy  and  crown ; " 
and  mav  we,  when  all  hearts  shall  be  re- 
vealed, be  seen  to  have  sought  your  good 
with  unfeigned  and  disinterested  love ! 
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Bth^  Extracts  from  Observations  on  the  Proposition  for  Increasing 
ike  Means  of  such  Education  at  the  University  in  Cambridge. 

I8i6. 


As  a  proposition  is  now  before  the 
public  for  increasine  the  means  of  theo- 
to^cal  education  at  Harvard  University, 
it  IS  thought  that  a  few  observations  on 
the  sabject  may  be  acceptable  to  those 
wIk)  have  not  been  able  to  sive  to  it 
miich  attention,  and  whose  aid  and  pat- 
ronage may  be  solicited. 

It  mav  perliaps  be  asked  by  some, 
though  I  hope  tne  question  will  be  con- 
fined to  a  few,  Why  ought  we  to  be  so 
solicitous  for  the  education  of  ministers  ? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  The  object  of 
the  ministry  is  peculiarly  important.  To 
the  Christian  minister  are  intrusted  in  a 
measure  the  dearest  and  most  valuable 
interests  of  the  human  race.  He  is 
called  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  soci- 
ety, and  to  awaken  and  cultivate  the 
pnociples  of  piety  and  virtue  in  thtf 
hearts  of  individuals.  He  is  set  apart 
to  dispense  that  religion  which,  as  we 
believe,  came  from  God,  which  was  given 
to  reform,  exalt,  and  console  us,  and  on 
the  reception  of  which  the  happiness  of 
the  future  life  depends.  Ought  we  not 
to  be  solicitous  for  the  wise  and  effect- 
aal  training  of  those  by  whom  this  relig- 
ion is  to  be  unfolded  and  enforced,  and 
to  whose  influence  our  own  minds  and 
those  of  our  children  are  to  be  so  often 
exposed  ? 

Our  interest  in  a  minister  is  very  pe- 
culiar. He  is  to  us  what  no  other  pro- 
fessional man  can  be.  We  want  him,  not 
to  transact  our  business  and  to  receive 
a  compensation,  but  to  be  our  friend,  our 
guide,  an  inmate  in  our  families ;  to  en- 
ter oar  houses  in  affliction;  and  to  be 
able  to  give  us  lig^ht,  admonition,  and 
consolation,  in  suffering,  sickness,  and 
the  last  hours  of  life. 

Our  connection  with  men  of  other 
professions  is  transient,  accidental,  rare. 
With  a  minister  it  is  habitual  Once  in 
t'le  week^  at  leasts  we  are  to  meet  him 


and  sit  under  his  instructions.  We  are 
to  give  up  our  minds  in  a  measure  to  his 
innuence,  and  to  receive  from  him  im- 
pressions on  a  subject  which,  more  than 
all  others,  concerns  us,  and  with  which 
our  improvement  and  tranquillity  through 
life  and  our  future  peace  are  intimatdy 
connected. 

We  want  the  minister  of  religion  to 
address  our  understandings  with  clear- 
ness ;  to  extend  and  brighten  our  moral 
and  religious  conceptions ;  to  throw 
light  over  the  obscunties  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  ;  to  assist  us  in  repelling  those 
doubts  which  sometimes  shake  our  con- 
victions of  Christian  truth ;  and  to  es- 
tablish us  in  a  firm  and  rational  belief. 

We  want  him  not  only  to  address  the 
understanding  with  clearness,  but,  still 
more,  to  speak  to  the  conscience  and 
heart  with  power ;  to  force,  as  it  were, 
our  thoughts  from  the  world  ;  to  rouse 
us  from  me  slumbers  of  an  unreflecting 
life  ;  to  exhibit  religion  in  an  interesting 
form,  and  to  engage  our  affections  on 
the  side  of  duty.  Such  are  the  offices 
and  aids  which  we  need  from  the  Chris- 
tian minister.  Who  does  not  see  in  a 
moment  that  much  preparation  of  the 
intellect  and  heart  is  required  to  render 
him  successful  in  these  high  and  gen- 
erous labors  ? 

These  reasons  for  being  interested  in 
the  education  of  ministers  grow  out  of 
the  nature  and  importance  of  religion. 
Another  important  remark  is,  that  the 
state  of  our  country  demands  that  greater 
care  than  ever  should  be  given  to  this 
object.  It  will  not  be  denied,  I  presume, 
that  this  country  is,  on  the  whole,  ad- 
vancing in  intelligence.  The  means  of 
improvement  are  more  liberally  and  more 
p^enerally  afforded  to  the  young  than  in 
former  times.  A  closer  connection  sub- 
sists with  the  cultivated  minds  \tv  olVvex 
countries.    A  variety  oi  \ns^lu\iot\:&  ^s^ 
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awakening;  our  powers,  and  communicat- 
ing a  degree  of  general  knowledge  which 
was  not  formerly  diffused  among  us. 
Taste  is  more  extensively  cullivaled, 
and  the  finest  productions  o£  polite  lit- 
erature find  their  wa}|  into  many  of  our 
families.  Now,  in  this  stale  ot  things, 
in  this  increasing  activity  of  intellect, 
there  is  peculiar  need  of  an  enlightened 
ministry.  Religion  should  not  be  left  lo 
feeble  and  ignorant  advocates,  to  men 
of  narrow  and  unfurnished  minds.  Its 
ministers  should  be  practical  proofs  that 
it  may  be  connected  with  the  noblest 
improvements  of  tiie  understanding ;  and 
they  should  be  able  to  convert  into 
weapons  for  its  defence  the  discoveries 
of  philosophy  and  the  speculations  of 
genius.  Religion  must  be  adapted,  in 
Its  mode  of  exhibition,  to  the  state  of 
society.  The  form  in  which  we  present 
it  to  the  infant  will  not  satisfy  and  in- 
terest the  advanced  understanding.  In 
the  same  manner,  if  in  a  cultivated  age 
religious  instruction  does  not  partake  the 
general  elevation,  it  will  be  slighted  by 
the  very  minds  whose  influence  it  is 
most  desirable  to  engage  on  the  side  of 
virtue  and  piety. 

I  have  observed  that  an  enlightened 
age  requires  an  enlightened  minisir}-. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  an  enlightened  ministry  is  a  power- 
ful agent  in  continuing  and  accelerating 
the  progress  of  light,  of  refinement  ana 
of  ail  social  improvements.  The  limits 
of  this  essay  will  not  admit  the  full 
development  of  this  sentiment.  1  will 
only  observe,  that  perhaps  the  most 
reflecting  men  are  not  aware  how  far  a 
society  is  indebted  for  activity  of  in- 
tellect, delicacy  of  manners,  and  the 
strength  of  all  its  institutions,  to  the 
silent,  subtile  influence  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  are  kept  alive  in  the 
breasts  of  multitudes  by  religious  in- 


There  is  another  most  important  con- 
sideration for  promoting  an  enlightened 
ministry.  Religious  teachers  there  cer- 
tainly will  be,  of  one  description  or 
anotner ;  and  if  men  of  well -furnished 
minds  cannot  be  found  for  this  office, 
we  shall  be  overwhelmed  by  the  ignorant 
and  fanatical.  The  human  heart  is  dis- 
posed, by  its  very  nature,  to  religious 
ihipressiona,  and  it  wants  ^idance, 
wants  direction,  wants  the  light  and 
lervor  ot  Other  minds,  in  this  most  inter- 


esting concern.  Conscious  of  weakness, 
and  delighting  in  excitement,  it  will  fol- 
low the  blindest  guide  who  speaks  with 
confidence  of  his  communications  with 
God,  rather  than  advance  alone  in  the 
reheious  hfe.  An  enlightened  ministry 
is  tne  only  barrier  against  fanaticism. 
Remove  this,  and  papular  enthusiasts 
would  sweep  away  the  multitude  as  with 
a  torrent,  would  operate  with  an  unre- 
sisted power  on  the  ardent  imagination 
of  youth,  and  on  the  devotional  sus- 
ceptibility of  woman,  and  would  even 
prostrate  cultivated  minds  in  which  feel- 
ing is  the  most  prominent  trait.  Few 
of  us  consider  the  proneness  of  the 
human  heart  to  extravagance  and  fanat- 
icism, or  how  much  we  are  all  indebted 
for  our  safety  to  the  good  sense  and 
intellectual  and  religious  improvement 
of  ministers  of  religion. 

Ignorant  ministers  are  driven  almost 
by  necessity  to  fanaticism.  Unable  to 
interest  their  hearers  by  appeals  to  the 
understanding,  and  by  clear,  judicious, 
and  affecting  delineations  of  religion, 
they  can  only  acquire  and  maintain  the 
ascendency  which  is  so  dear  to  them  by 
inllaming  the  passions,  by  exciting  a 
distempered  and  ungoverned  sensibility, 
and  by  perpetuating  ignorance  and  error. 
Every  man  of  observation  must  have 
seen  melancholy  illustrations  of  this 
truth  ;  and  what  an  argument  does  it 
aiiord  in  favor  of  an  enlightened  min- 
istry! 

Nothing  more  is  needed  to  show  the 
great  interest  which  the  community 
ought  to  feel  in  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry.  But  it  will  be 
asked,  Are  not  our  present  means  suffi- 
cient >  Are  not  our  pulpits  filled  with 
we  11- furnished  and  enlightened  teachers  ? 
Why  seek  to  obtain  additional  aids  for 
this  important  end  ?  i  answer,  first 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  enlightened 
trained  for  our  pulpits. 


Commonwealth  ;  and  if  we  look  through 
the  whole  country,  we  shall  see  an  im- 
mense tract  of  the  spiritual  vineyard 
uncultivated,  and  uncultivated  for  want 
of  laborers.  I  answer,  in  the  second 
place,  that  whilst  in  our  pulpits  we  have 
ministers  whose  gifts  and  endowments 
entitle  them  lo  respect,  we  yet  need  and 
ought  to  possess  a  more  enlightened 
ministry.     Many  of  our  religious  teach- 
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ers  will  lament  to  us  the  deficiencies  of 
their  education,  will  lament  that  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  circumstances  com- 
pelled them  to  too  early  an  entrance  on 
their  work,  will  lament  that  they  were 
deprived,  by  the  imperfection  of  our 
insdtutions,  of  many  aids  which  the 
preparation  for  the  ministry  requires. 
We  have  indeed  many  goocf  ministers. 
But  we  ought  to  have  better.  We  may 
have  better.  But  unless  we  will  sow 
more  liberally,  we  cannot  expect  a  richer 
harvest.  Tne  education  of  ministers 
decides  very  much  their  future  charac- 
ter, and  where  this  is  incomplete,  we 
must  not  expect  to  be  blessed  with  pow- 
erful and  impressive  instruction.  The 
sum  is.  we  need  an  increase  of  the 
means  of  theological  education. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  Why  shall  we 
advance  funds  for  the  education  of  min- 
isters rather  than  of  physicians  or  law- 
yers ?  Why  are  such  peculiar  aid  and 
encouragements  needed  for  this  profes- 
sion t  will  not  the  demand  for  ministers 
obtain  a  supply,  just  as  the  demand  for 
every  other  species  of  talent .'  This 
reasoning  is  founded  on  a  principle  gen- 
erally true,  that  demand  creates  a  supply ; 
but  every  oreneral  rule  has  its  exceptions, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  highest  offices  of 
practical  wisdom  to  discern  the  cases 
where  the  rule  fails  in  its  applica- 
tion. 

All  reasoning  should  give  place  to 
fact.  Now  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that 
whilst  the  other  learned  professions  in 
our  country  are  crowded  and  overstocked,  \ 
whilst  the  supply  vastly  surpasses  the 
demand,  the  profession  of  the  ministry 
is  comparatively  de.serted.  and  candi- 
dates of  respectable  standing,  instead 
of  obtruding  themselves  in  crowds  are 
often  to  be  sought  with  a  degree  of  care 
and  difficulty. 

The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 

the  ditTerence  between  the  ministry  and 

other  professions.      Other  professions 

hold  out  the  strong  lures  of  profit  and 

dis:inction.      They  appeal  to  the  ambi- 

t  on  the  love  of  ^in,  the  desire  of  rising 

in  the  world,  which  are  so  operative  on 

youihful  minds.      These  lures  are  not, 

and  ought  not  to  be.  exhibited  by  the 

ministry.       This    profession   makes    its 

chief  appeal   to  the  moral  and  religious 

feelings  of  the  young :  and  we  all  know 

Wmuch  fainter  these  are  than  those 

*hich  I  have  previously  mentioned    Can 


we  wonder,  then,  that  the  ministry  is  less 
crowded  ? 

I  proceed  to  another  remark.  The 
professions  of  law  and  medicine  do  not 
imperiously  demand  any  high  moral 
qualifications  in  those  who  embrace 
them.  A  young  man,  whose  habits  are 
not  altogether  pure,  or  whose  character 
is  marked  by  levity,  may  enter  on  the 
study  of  these  professions  without  in- 
curring the  reproach  of  impropriety  or 
inconsistency  of  conduct.  The  ministry, 
on  the  other  hand,  demands  not  merely 
unexceptionable  morals,  but  a  serious- 
ness of  mind,  and  a  propensity  to  con- 
templative and  devout  habits,  which  are 
not  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  that 
age  when  a  choice  must  be  made  of  the 
business  of  life.  On  this  account,  the 
number  of  the  young  who  are  inclined 
by  their  own  feelings,  and  advised  by 
others,  to  enter  the  ministry,  is  com- 
paratively small. 

1  am  now  led  to  another  reflection, 
growing  oyt  of  the  last.  The  profes- 
sion of  the  ministry  has  an  aspect  not 
inviting  to  the  young.  Youth  is  the 
period  of  animation  and  gayety.  But, 
to  the  hasty  observation  of  youth,  there 
is  a  gloominess,  a  solemnity,  a  painful 
self-restraint  belonging  to  the  life  of  a 
minister.  Even  young  men  of  pure 
morals  and  of  devotional  susceptibility 
shrink  from  an  employment  which  they 
think  will  separate  them  from  the  worlcl, 
and  impose  a  rigorous  discipline  and 
painful  circumspection.  That  path, 
which  they  would  probably  find  most 
tranquil  and  most  flowery,  seems  to 
them  beset  with  thorns.  Do  we  not 
see  many  obstructions  to  a  sufficient 
supply  oi  students  of  theolog)'  ? 

I  now  proceed  to  another  most  im- 
portant consideration.  We  have  seen 
that  a  large  number  of  young  men, 
qualified  by  their  habits  and  feelings 
for  the  ministry,  is  not  to  be  expected. 
It  is  also  a  fact,  and  a  very  decisive 
fact,  that  young  men  thus  qualified  gen- 
erally belong  to  families  whose  circum- 
stances are  confined,  and  whose  means 
of  educating  their  children  are  exceed- 
ingly narrow.  From  this  class  of  soci- 
ety the  mini.sterial  profession,  as  is  well 
known,  receives  its  largest  supplies. 
Do  we  not  at  once  discover  from  this 
statement,  that  this  profession  demands 
from  the  community  pecuUAi  ex\co\rc;i'^'fc- 
ment  ?     Let  me   briefly  le^^^iV  \\\\?iX  ^ 
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have  said. .  From  the  nature  of  the 
ministry,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
young  are  disposed  or  fitted  to  enter  It. 
and  of  this  number  a  considerable  part 
are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  education ;  and  yet  the  community 
has  the  highest  possible  interest  in  giv- 
ing them  the  best  education  which  the 
itnprovements  of  the  age  and  the  opu- 
lence of  the  couDlry  will  admit.  Is  it 
Dot  clear  that  there  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided libera]  funds  lor  this  most  valu- 
able object  ? 

Will  it  here  be  asked,  why  the  candi- 
date for  the  ministry  cannot  borrow 
money  to  defray  the  charges  of  his 
education  ?  I  answer,  it  is  not  always 
easy  for  him  to  borrow.  Besides,  a 
debt  is  a  most  distressing  incumbrance 
to  a  man  who  has  a  prospect  of  a  salary 
so  small  that,  without  exertions  foreign 
to  his  profession,  it  will  hardly  support 
him.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  profes- 
sion is  declined,  in  preference  10  such  a 
burden  ? 

Where  this  burden,  however,  is  chos- 
en, the  effect  is  unhappy,  and  the  cause 
of  religion  is  often  a  sufferer.  The 
candidate,  unwilling  to  contract  a  larger 
debt  than  is  indispensable  to  his  object, 
hurries  thfiough  Ills  studies,  and  enters 
unfurnished  and  unprepared  on  the  min- 
istry. His  first  care  is,  as  it  should  be, 
to  free  himself  from  his  pecuniary  obli- 
gations ;  and  for  this  end  he  endeavors 
to  unite  some  secular  employment  with 
his  sacred  calling.  In  this  wa^  the 
spirit  of  study  and  of  his  profession  is 
damped.  He  forms  negligent  habits 
in  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  which 
he  soon  thinks  are  justifiea  by  the 
wants  of  a  growing  family.  His  im- 
perfect education,  therefore,  is  never 
completed.  His  mind  remains  station- 
ary. A  meagre  library,  which  he  is  un- 
able to  enlarge,  furnishes  the  weekly 
food  for  his  flock,  who  are  forced  to 


subsist  on  an  uninteresting  repetition  of 
the  same  dull  thoughts. 

This  is  the  melancholy  history  of  too 
many  who  enter  the  ministry.  Few 
young  men  among  us  are  in  fact  suffi- 
ciently prepared,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  religious  instruction  is  not  what 
it  should  be.  The  community  at  large 
cannot  perhaps  understand  how  exten- 
sive a  preparation  the  ministry  requires. 
There  is  one  idea,  however,  which  shoukl 
teach  them  that  it  ou^ht  to  be  more 
extensive  than  that  which  is  demanded 
for  any  other  profession.  A  lawyer  and 
physician  begin  their  employment  with 
a  small  number  of  clients  or  patients, 
and  their  practice  is  confined  to  the 
least  important  cases  within  their  re- 
spective departments.  They  have  there- 
fore much  leisure  for  preparation  after 
entering  on  their  pursuits,  and  gradu- 
ally rise  into  public  notice.  Not  so  the 
minister.  He  enters  at  once  on  the 
stage.  All  the  duties  of  a  parish  im- 
mediately devolve  upon  him.  His  con- 
nection at  the  first  moment  extends  to 
as  large  a  number  as  he  will  ever  be 
called  to  serve.  His  station  is  at  first 
conspicuous.  He  is  hleraily  burdened 
and  pressed  with  duties.  The  mere 
labor  of  composing  as  many  sermons  as 
are  demanded  of  him  is  enough  to  ex- 
haust his  lime  and  strength.  If,  then, 
his  education  has  been  deficient,  how  is 
it  to  be  repaired  ?  Amidst  these  dis- 
advantages, can  we  wonder  that  the 
mind  loses  its  spring,  and  soon  be- 
comes satisfied  willi  very  humble  pro- 
ductions ?  How  important  is  it  that  a 
good  foundation  should  be  laid,  that  the 
leological  student  should  have  time  to 
accumulate  some  intellectual  treasures, 
and  that  he  should  be  trained  under 
circumstances  more  suited  to  give  him 
an  unconquerable  love  of  his  profes- 
sion, of  study,  and  of  the  cause  to  which 
he  is  devoted ! 
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CHARGE  AT  THE  ORDINATION  OF  THE  REV. 

JOHN   SULLIVAN   DWIGHT, 

As  Pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Northampton^ 

Massachusetts y  May  20,  1840. 


Mt  youko  Friend,  —  The  Ecclesias- 
tical Ojuncil,  assembled  here  to  intro- 
dace  70a  to  the  office  of  a  Christian 
ndiuster,  according  to  the  simple  and 
ifecting  rites  of  the  Congregational 
churches,  have  appointed  me  to  deliver 
the  Charge  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  ex- 
pound to  you  and  to  enforce  the  duties 
of  the  sacred  office.  In  doing  this,  I 
chum  no  right  to  dictate  to  your  faith,  I 
ask  no  passive  obedience  or  assent ;  and 
yet  there  is  an  authority  of  divine  truth, 
and  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  possessed 
by  it,  he  cannot  but  speak  with  the  en- 
ergy of  a  divine  messenger,  and  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  ri^t  to  respectful 
attention. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  your  duties 
as  a  public  teacher  of  religion ;  not  that 
the  more  private  labors  of  your  office 
want  importance  ;  but  because  it  will  be 
nore  useful  to  enter  with  some  thor- 
oughness into  a  part,  than  to  give  su- 
peracial  notices  of  the  whole^  of  your 
nuictions. 

It  is  well  to  start  with  some  compre- 
hensive view  of  our  work,  be  it  what  it 
nny ;  and  I  therefore  begin  with  observ- 
ing that  the  great  idea  which  ou^ht  to 
shine  out  in  all  preaching  is  that  of 
nwral  perfection.  This  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  God ;  our  highest  conception 
of  the  divinity  being  that  of  absolute, 
Qnboundedf  eternal,  omnipotent  recti- 
|ude  and  love.  Of  this  perfection,  Christ 
is  the  briJB^ht,  unsullied  ima^.  To  bring 
nien  to  this  was  the  ^nd  purpose  of 
his  coming,  teaching,  miracles,  and  cross. 
In  this  we  have  the  explanation  of  our 
present  being,  the  end  of  all  its  duties, 
temptations,  conflicts,  and  pains.  This 
is,  in  truth,  the  everlasting  life,  the 
heaven,  which  he^  came  to  unfold  and 
promise  to  mankind.  Your  fitness  for 
vDur  office  is  to  be  measured  by  your 


comprehension  of  this  perfection,  by 
your  faith  in  it,  by  your  aspirations 
after  it,  by  the  power  with*  which  this 
supreme  beauty  smites  and  stirs  your 
soul,  and  by  your  pK>wer  of  awakening 
the  thought  and  desire  of  it  in  the  souls 
of  others.  Your  work,  then,  is  to  preach 
the  perfect.  Preach  the  perfection  of 
God,  that  He  may  be  loved,  not  with 
passion  or  selfvih  regards,  but  with  en- 
lightened, disinterested,  ever-growing 
love.  Preach  the  perfection  of  Christ. 
Strive  to  seize  the  true  idea  of  his  char- 
acter, to  penetrate  the  mists  with  which 
the  errors  of  ages  have  shrouded  him, 
to  see  him  in  his  simple  majesty,  to 
trace  in  his  history  the  working  of  his 
soul,  the  peculiarity  of  his  love,  the 
grandeur  of  his  purpose.  Be  not  anx- 
ious to  settie  his  rank  in  the  universe, 
but  to  comprehend  the  divinity  of  his 
spirit,  that  you  may  awaken  towards 
him  generous,  purifying  affections. 
Preach  the  perfection  to  which  man 
is  called  by  Christianity.  Preach  the 
nobleness  and  beauty  of  human  virtue. 
Believe  in  man  as  destined  to  make  prog- 
ress without  end.  Help  him  to  under- 
stand his  high  calling  as  a  Christian, 
and  to  see  God  working  within  and 
around  him  for  his  perfection.  These 
views  might  easily  be  extended,  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  you  the 
grandeur  of  thought  which  belongs  to 
your  profession.  Moral  perfection  is 
Its  beginning  and  end.  How  sublime 
and  awakening  the  theme  of  the  min- 
istry !  And  yet  religion,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  so  familiar,  and  of  its  having 
been  cramped  so  long  in  human  creeds, 
shrinks  in  most  minds  into  a  small  com- 
pass, and  wears  any  form  but  that  of 
grandeur.  You  have  seen  in  schools  the 
solar  system,  with  its  majestic  worlds, 
represented  by  circles  oi  V\te  ?cnA.  \»}^ 
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of  pith.  In  like  manner,  religion  is 
dwarfed  and  degraded.  Strive  to  think 
of  it  nobly,  justly,  vividly,  and  hold  it 
forth  as  the  sublimest  reality. 

You  are  to  preach  the  perfect :  and 
for  what  end  ?  Not  simply  that  men 
may  discern  and  admire  it.  This  is  but 
the  beginning  of  your  work.  The  great 
aim  must  be  to  stir  up  men  to  the  sol- 
emn, stern,  invincible  purpose  of  doing, 
of  becoming,  what  Uiey  acknowledge 
and  admire,  of  realizing  their  conceptions 
of  the  right,  the  perfect,  the  divine. 
The  highest  office  of  the  ministry  is  to 
breathe  this  energy,  this  indomitable 
force  of  will.  It  is  not  enough  to  awaken 
enthusiasm*  by  touching  manifestations 
of  moral  beautj".  of  Christian  greatness 
of  soul.  Sensibility  without  moral  res- 
olution avails  nothmg.  All  duties,  and 
especially  the  highest,  are  resisted  in  the 
breasts  of  our  hearers,  by  strong  tem]>- 
tations.  by  the  senses,  the  passions,  by 
sellish  hopes  and  fears,  by  bad  habits 
and  sins  ;  and  unless  you  can  awaken 
energv  to  put  down  this  resistance,  you 
preach  in  vain.  It  is  the  existence  of 
this  mighty  antagonist  force  to  virtue  in 
human  nature  which  makes  Christianity 
necessary,  which  makes  the  ministry 
necessary.  The  grand  purpose  of  all 
the  doctrines,  teachings,  promises  in- 
stitutions, and  spiritual  aids  of  our  re- 
ligion, is  to  infuse  an  all-conquering  will 
in  opposition  to  temptation,  to  bind  the 
soul  to  the  ciioice  and  pursuit  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  face  of  pleasure,  pain,  honor, 
interest,  loss,  and  death.  Propose  dis- 
tinctly to  yourself,  as  j-our  grand  work, 
the  excitement  of  this  energy  of  the 
will;  and  this  single  thought  will  do 
much  to  give  a  living  power  to  your 
preaching. 

Having  spoken  of  the  end  of  the 
Christian  teacher,  1  proceed  to  consider 
the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. His  great  instrument  is  the 
truth  revealed  by  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  through  liis  own  soul.  To 
gain  this  must,  of  course,  be  the  labor 
of  his  life  ;  and  he  is  to  gain  it  chiefly 
by  study  and  by  inward  experience.  A 
minister  must  be  a  student.  —  a  patient, 
laborious  student.  There  are  those  in- 
deed, who  seem  to  think  that  religious 
truth  comes  by  inspiration  :  and  it  is 
certain  that  light  often  flashes  on  the 
mind  as  from  neaven.  But  inspiration 
does  not  visit  the  idle,  passive  mind. 


We  receive  it  in  the  use  aiid  faithftil  use 
of  our  powers.  You  must  study,  you 
must  work.  Your  parish  must  contain 
no  harder  laborer  than  yourself.  To 
study  is  not  to  read,  that  we  may  know 
what  others  have  thought ;  but  to  put 
forth  the  utmost  strength  of  our  facul- 
ties for  the  acquisition  of  just,  strong, 
iiving  convictions  of  truth.  It  is  to  con- 
centrate the  mind ;  to  pierce  beneath 
the  apparent  and  particular,  to  the  real 
and  permanent  and  universal :  to  grap- 
ple with  difficulties  ;  to  separate  false 
associations  and  accidental  adjuncts 
from  the  truth.  Study  human  nature 
and  the  divine.     Study  human  life,  that 


prehending  design.  Study  Cod's 
that  amidst  their  infinite  agencies  you 
may  discern  the  one  power  and  spirit 
from  which  all  spring.  Study,  espe- 
cially, the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  records 
of  Cod's  successive  revelations  to  the 
human  race.  Strive  to  gain  profound, 
generous,  and  fruitful  conceptions  of 
Christianity  ;  to  penetrate  into  the  im- 
port of  its  records  r"  to  seize  its  distinc- 
tive character,  and  to  rise  above  what 
was  local,  temporary,  partial  in  Christ's 
teaching,  to  his  universal,  all-compre- 
hending truth.  To  gain  this  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  your  first  and  chief  re- 
sort will  he,  of  course,  to  the  New 
Testament ;  but  remember,  that  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  wav  of  a  just  inter- 

E relation  o1  this  venerable  record.  Other 
ooks  are  left  to  act  on  our  minds  freely 
and  without  control,  to  exert  on  us  their 
native,  genuine  influence :  but  such  a 
host  ol  interpreters  thrust  themselves 
between  the  sacred  volume  and  the 
reader,  so  many  Talse  associations  of 
ideas  with  its  phraseolofn"  are  formed 
from  the  cradle,  and  long  familiarity  has 
so  hardened  us  to  its  most  quickening 
passages,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  bring 
ourselves  into  near  communication  with 
a  sacred  writer  than  with  any  other. 
The  student  in  theology  must  labor 
earnestly  to  escape  the  power  of  habit, 
and  to  receive  immediate  impressions 
from  the  Scriptures  ;  and  when  by  his 
efforts  he  is  able  to  catch  the  spirit 
which  had  before  lain  hid  beneath  the 
letter ;  to  feel  a  new  power  in  words 
which  had  often  fallen  lifelessly  on  his 
ear;  to  place  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  J 
past,  and  thus  to  pierce  into  the  heart  of    I 
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passages  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  interpret  accordinc^  to  modern  modes 
of  thought ;  he  ought  to  rejoice  as  in 
the  acquisition  of  untold  treasure,  and 
to  feel  that  he  is  arming  himself  with  the 
most  effectual  weapons  for  his  spiritual 
warfare. 

You  will,  of  course,  read  other  books 
besides  the  Bible  ;  but  beware  lest  these 
diminish  your  power.  Perhaps  in  no 
department  of  literature  are  works  of 
vigorous  and  original  thought  rarer 
thin  in  theolo^.  No  profession  is  so 
overwhelmed  with  commonplace,  weak, 
worthless  books  as  ours.  No  text  has 
been  so  obscured  and  oppressed  by  un- 
disceming  commentators  as  the  Bible. 
In  theology,  as  in  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, confine  yourself  very  much  to  the 
works  of  men  who  have  written  not 
from  tradition  or  imitation,  but  from 
consciousness,  experience,  reflection, 
and  research ;  and  study  these,  that 
vour  own  faculties  may  be  roused  to  a 
kindred  energy.  Especially  beware  of 
^nng  voursett  up  to  the  popular  liter- 
ature of  the  day ;  which,  however  inno- 
cent or  useful  as  an  amusement,  is  the 
last  nutriment  to  form  a  powerful  mind, 
and  which.  I  fear,  is  more  pernicious 
to  men  of  our  profession  than  of  any 
other. 

Studv  laboriously,  for  much  is  to  be 
Icarnecf.  Do  not  destroy  your  intellect- 
ual life  by  imagining  that  all  truth  is 
discoverecl.  and  that  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  repeat  what  others  have 
taught.  I  know  not  a  more  fatal  mistake 
to  a  teacher.  It  were  better  for  you  to 
bum  vour  books,  and  to  devote  yourself 
to  solitary,  painful  researches  after  truth, 
thin  to  sleep  on  others'  acquisitions  than 
to  make  the  activity  of  others'  minds  a 
substitute  for  your  own.  It  is  intended 
by  our  Creator  that  truth  should  be  our 
own  discovery  and  therefore  He  has  sur- 
rounded us  with  fallible  beings  whom  we 
arc  impelled  to  distrust.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  we  ought  to  discover  the 
truths  which  we  have  been  taught  by 
others;  for  the  light  which  our  own 
earnest  free  thought  will  throw  on  these 
will  make  them  so  different  from  what 
they  were  when  first  passively  received, 
that  they  will  be  virtually  rediscovered 
by  ourselves. 

Study  laboriously,  for  much  is  to  be 
learned.  Do  not  feel  as  if  Christianity 
had  spoken  its  last  word,  and  had  noth- 


ing more  to  say.  It  is  the  characteristic 
of  divine  truth  that  it  is  inexhaustible, 
infinitely  fruitful.  It  does  not  stand 
alone  in  the  mind,  but  combines  with, 
explains,  irradiates  our  other  knowledge. 
It  is  the  office  of  a  great  moral  truth  to 
touch  the  deep  springs  of  thought  within 
us.  to  awaken  the  soul  to  new  activity, 
to  start  a  throng  of  suggestions  to  be 
followed  out  by  patient  contemplation. 
An  arid,  barren  religion,  which  reveals  a 
precise,  rigid  doctrm*e,  admitting  no  ex- 
pansion, and  kindling  no  new  li^  in  the 
intellect,  cannot  be  from  God.  It  wants 
an  essential  mark  of  having  come  from 
the  Creator  of  the  humsm  soul,  for  the 

freat  distinction  of  soul  is  its  desire  to 
urst  its  limits  and  grow  for  ever. 
But  I  need  not  in  this  town  urge  the 
importance  of  study.  Can  a  mmister 
breathe  the  atmosphere  in  which  Ed- 
wards lived,  and  content  himself  with 
taking  passively  what  others  teach  ?  I 
exhort  you  to  visit  the  spot  where  Ed- 
wards brought  forth  his  profound  works  ; 
and  let  the  spiritual  presence  of  that  in- 
tensest  thinker  of  the  New  World  and 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  stir  you  up 
to  energy  of  thought.  His  name  has 
shed  a  consecration  over  this  place.  In 
many  things,  indeed,  you  differ  from 
him ;  but  you  will  not  therefore  rever- 
ence the  less  his  single  hearted  and  un- 
wearied devotion  of  his  great  powers  to 
the  investigation  of  truth  :  and  in  the 
wide  and  continued  influence  of  his 
writings  you  will  learn  that  secret  study, 
silent  thought,  is.  after  all,  the  mightiest 
agent  in  human  affairs 

I  have  enlarged  beyond  my  purpose 
on  study ;  I  proceed  to  observe  that 
something  more  than  the  action  of  intel- 
lect is  needed  to  secure  to  you  a  living 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth.  On  moral 
subjects  no  study  can  avail  us  without 
inward  experience.  To  comprehend  re- 
ligion, you  must  be  rcligiov*s  A  new 
revelation  of  truth  is  gained  by  bringing 
the  truth  to  bear  on  our  own  hearts  and 
lives.  Study  the  best  books ;  but  re- 
member th.it  no  '*  tongue  of  men  or  an- 
gels." no  language  of  heaven  or  earth, 
can  give  you  that  intimate  perception  of 
God,  that  faith  in  the  invisibFe.  which 
comes  from  inward  purity,  from  likeness 
to  the  Divinity.  There  is  a  light  to  which 
others  are  strangers,  that  visits  the  in- 
w  ml  eve  of  the  man  who  contends  with 
c\'\\  m  himself  and  is  true  lo  \v\s  toivvXc- 
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tions  of  duty.  This  is  the  highest  in- 
spiration, surpassing  that  of  prophets; 
for  the  ancient  prophet  comprehended 
but  imperfectly  the  revelation  with  which 
he  was  charged,  and  sometimes  shrank 
from  communicating  it  to  the  world. 
Christian  truth  will  never  become  your 
own  yntil  something  congenial  with  it  is 
unfolded  in  your  own  soul.  We  learn 
the  Divinity  through  a  divine  principle 
within  ourselves,  ^e  learn  the  majesty 
and  happiness  of  virtue  b^  conscious- 
ness, by  experience,  by  giving  up  aU  to 
virtue,  and  in  no  other  way.  Disinter- 
ested, impartial  love  is  the  perfection  of 
the  intellect  as  well  as  of  the  heart. 
Without  it.  thought  is  barren  and  super- 
ficial, clinging  to  things  narrow,  selfish, 
and  earthly.  This  fove  gave  bein^, 
unity,  harmonv  to  the  universe,  and  is 


Preach  from  this  highest  in- 
spiration, and  you  will  preach  with 
[wwer.  Without  this  inward  experi- 
ence, intellect,  imagination,  passion, 
rhetoric,  genius,  may  dazzle,  and  be 
rapturously  praised  and  admired,  but 
they  cannot  reach  the  depths  of  the 
human  soul.  Watch,  then,  over  your 
own  spiritual  life  ;  be  what  you  preach  ; 
know  by  consciousness  what  you  incul- 
cate. Remember  that  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  enforcing  any  Christian  virtue 
is  to  bring  it  into  vigorous  action  in  your 
own  breast.  Let  the  thirst  for  perfec- 
tion grow  up  in  you  into  a  holy  enthusi- 
asm, and  you  will  have  taken  the  most 
effectual  step  towards  perfecting  them 
that  hear  you. 

1  have  now  spoken  of  the  two  princi- 
pal means  of  obtaining  Christian  truth  ; 
they  are  study  and  inward  experience 
Having  thus  sought  the  truth,  how  shall 
it  be  communicated?  A  few  sugges- 
tions only  can  be  made.  I  exhort  you, 
first,  to  communicate  it  with  all  possible 
plainness  and  simplicity.  Put  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  pure,  unsophisti- 
cated truth.  Do  not  disguise  or  distort 
it,  or  overlay  it  with  ornaments  or  false 
colors,  to  make  it  more  effectual.  Bring 
it  out  in  its  native  shape  and  hues, 
and.  if  possible  in  noonday  brightness. 
Beware  of  ambiguous  words,  of  cant, 
of  vague  abstractions,  of  new-fangled 
phrases,  of  ingenious  subiilties.  Es- 
pecially exaggerate  nothing  for  effect, — 
that  most  common  sin  of  the  pulpit  Be 
willing  to  disappoint  your  hearers,  to  be 


unimpressive,  to  seem  cold,  rather  than 

to  "o'erstepthe  modesty"  ol  truth.  In 
the  long  run,  nothing  is  so  strong  as 
simplicity.  Do  not,  to  be  striking,  dress 
up  truth  in  paradoxes.  Do  not  make  it 
virtually  falsehood,  by;  throwing  it  out 
without  just  modification  and  restraint. 
Do  not  destroy  its  fair  proportions  by 
extravagance.  Undoubtedly  strong  emo- 
tion often  breaks  out  in  hyperboles.  It 
cannot  stop  Co  weigh  its  words  ;  and  this 
free,  bold  language  of  nature  1  do  not 
mean  to  condemn  i  for  this,  even  when 
most  daring,  is  simple  and  intelligible. 
I  would  caution  you.  not  against  nature, 
but  against  artificial  processes,  against 
distrust  of  simple  truth,  against  strain- 
ing for  effect,  against  efforts  to  starde 
or  dazzle  the  hearer,  against  the  quack- 
ery which  would  pass  off  old  thoughts 
for  new.  or  common  thoughts  for  more 
than  their  worth,  by  means  of  involved 
or  ambitious  phraseology.  Prefer  the 
true  to  the  dazzling,  the  steady  sunlight 
to  the  meteor.  Truth  is  the  power  which 
is  to  conquer  the  world  :  and  you  cannot 
toil  loo  much  to  give  clear  perceptions 
of  it.  1  may  seem  to  waste  words  on  so 
plain  a  point :  but  I  apprehend  that  few 
ministers  understand  the  importance  of 
helping  men  to  see  religious  truth  dis- 
tinctly. No  truth.  I  fear,  is  so  faindy 
apprehended.  On  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion, most  men  walk  in  a  mist.  The 
words  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  preacher 
convey  to  multitudes  no  definite  import. 
Theology,  being  generally  taught  with- 
out method,  and  as  a  matter  of  authori^, 
and  before  the  mind  can  comprehend  it, 
is  too  often  the  darkest  and  most  con- 
fused of  all  the  subjects  of  thought. 
How  httle  distinct  comprehension  is 
carried  away  by  multitudes  from  our 
most  important  discourses  !  My  brother, 
help  men  to  la.  Christianity  was  called 
light,  and  you  will  be  its  worthy  teacher 
only  by  being,  like  its  first  ministers,  a 
"light  of  the  world."  It  is  a  common 
error  that,  to  avoid  dulness,  — the  most 
unpardonable  sin  of  the  pulpit,  —  the 
preacher  can  find  more  effectual  means 
than  the  clear  expression  of  simple 
truth.  Accordingly,  some  have  recourse 
to  crude  novelties  :  some  to  mysticism, 
as  if  truth,  to  be  imposing,  must  be  en- 
throned in  clouds  ;  some  to  vehemence ; 
some  to  strong  utterance  of  feeling.  Of 
course.  1  would  say  nothing  in  dispar- 
agement of  feeling ;  but  1  am  satislied 
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that  there  is  no  more  effectual  security 
against  dulness  than  the  unfolding  of 
truth  distinctly  and  vividly,  so  that  the 
hearer  can  lay  a  strong  hold  on  great 
principles,  can  take  in  a  larger  extent  of 
thought,  and  can  feel  that  he  has  a  rock 
for  &th  and  opinion  to  rest  on.  In  the 
natural  world  it  is  light  that  wakes  us  in 
the  morning,  and  keeps  us  awake  through 
the  day ;  and  I  believe  that  to  bring  light 
iato  Goid's  house  is  one  of  the  surest 
ways  of  drivine  slumber  out  of  its  walls. 
Let  me  add,  that  to  give  at  once  clear- 
ness and  interest  to  preaching,  nothing 
is  more  necessary  than  that  comprehen- 
sive wisdom  which  discerns  what  is 
prominent  and  commanding  in  a  sub- 
ject which  seizes  on  its  great  points,  its 
main  features,  and  throws  lesser  matters 
into  the  background,  thus  securing  unity 
and,  of  consequence,  distinctness  of  im- 
pression. Nothing  is  so  dull  as  a  dead 
level,  as  monotony,  as  want  of  relief  and 
perspective,  want  of  light  and  shade; 
and  this  is  among  the  most  common 
causes  of  the  dulness  of  the  pulpit. 

The  remarks  made  under  the  present 
head  are  liable  to  a  misapprehension, 
which  may  be  usefully  jijuarded  against. 
I  have  condemned  affected  and  obscure 
phraseology'.  Do  not  imagine  that  I 
would  recommend  to  you  a  hackneyed 
style.  The  minister,  to  give  distinct, 
vivid  impression,  must  especially  beware 
of  runmng  the  round  of  commonplace 
expressions.  He  must  break  away  from 
the  worn-out  phraseology  of  the  pulpit. 
He  must  not  confine  himself  to  terms 
and  modes  of  speech  which  familiarity 
ha^  deadened.  So  might}*  is  the  influ- 
ence of  time  and  habit  in  emptying 
words  of  life  and  significance,  that  truth 
in  every  age  needs  new  forms,  fresh 
manifestations.  Happy  the  teacher  who 
is  able  to  give  out  truth  in  lan;2:uage 
original  and  bold,  yet  simple  and  un- 
forced, and  such  as  causes  no  offence  to 
cultivated  taste  or  religious  feeling. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  the 
advice  now  given,  that  1  have  recom- 
mended a  plainness  and  distinctness  not 
:o  be  attained  by  the  preacher.  It  may 
be  said  that  religion  relates  to  the  Infi- 
nite :  that  its  great  object  is  the  Incom- 
prehensible God  ;  that  human  life  is 
surrounded  with  abysses  of  mystery  and 
darkness ;  that  the  themes  on  which  the 
minister  \s  to  speak  stretch  out  beyond 
the  power  of  imagination,  and  oi  course 


do  not  admit  of  mathematical  precise- 
ness  of  statement ;  that  he  has  aspira- 
tions and  feelings  too  high,  and  deep, 
and  vast,  to  be  accurately  defined  ;  that 
at  times  he  only  catches  elimpses  of 
truth,  and  cannot  set  it  forth  in  all  its 
proportions.  All  this  is  true.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  a  minister  speaks  to  be 
understood  :  and  if  he  cannot  make  him- 
self intelligible  he  should  hold  his  peace. 
Language  has  but  one  function,  and  that 
is  to  help  another  to  understand  what 
passes  in  the  speakers  breast.  What 
though  he  is  surrounded  with  the  in- 
comprehensible ?  Is  he,  therefore,  au- 
thorized to  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue  } 
Amid  the  vague  and  the  obscure,  are 
there  not  facts,  principles,  realities,  of 
unutterable  moment,  on  which  he  and 
others  may  lay  hold.'  Even  when  he 
catches  broken  glimpses,  he  can  report 
these  simply  and  faithfully,  so  as  to  be 
apprehended  by  a  prepared  mind.  The 
more  difficult  the  subject,  the  more  anx- 
iously the  art  of  clear  expression  should 
be  cultivated ;  and  the  pulpit,  which 
gathers  together  the  multitude,  and  ad- 
dresses its  rapid  instruction  to  the  ear, 
demands  such  culture  above  all  other 
spheres.  This  is  the  last  place  for  dark 
sayings  ;  and  yet  he  who  carefully  studies 
expression  will  find  the  pulpit  a  place  for 
communicating  a  great  amount  of  pro- 
found and  soul  stirring  thought  to  the 
world. 

I  have  said,  you  must  preach  plainly. 
I  now  add,  preach  with  zeal,  fervor, 
earnestness.  To  rouse,  to  quicken,  is 
the  end  of  all  preaching,  and  plainness 
which  does  not  minister  to  this  is  of 
little  worth.  This  topic  is  too  familiar 
to  need  expansion :  and  I  introduce  it 
simply  to  guard  you  against  construing 
it  too  narrowlv.  The  minister  is  often 
exhorted  to  te  earnest  in  the  pulpit. 
You  will  be  told  that  fervor  in  delivering 
your  discourse  is  the  cjreat  means  of 
impression.  I  would  ratlier  exhort  you 
to  be  fervent  in  preparing  it.  Write 
with  earnestness,  and  you  will  find  little 
difficulty  in  preachinjr  earnestly  ;  and  if 
you  have  not  poured  out  your  soul  in 
writins:,  vehemence  of  delivery  will  be 
of  little  avail.  To  enunciate  with  voice 
of  thunder  and  vehement  (gestures  a  cold 
discourse,  is  to  make  it  colder  still.  The 
fire  which  is  to  burn  in  the  pulpit  must 
be  kindled  in  the  study.  Pxe^ieVv  vjxvVv 
zea/.     But  let  it  be  a  fondXy  iea\.     W- 
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ways  speak  in  love.  Let 
be  a  cover  for  an^er,  or  ior  a  spirit  of 
menace  and  dictation.  Always  speak 
as  a  brother.  With  the  boldest,  stern- 
est, most  scornful,  moat  indignant  re- 
proofs of  baseness  and  crime,  let  the 
spirit  of  humanity,  of  sorrowful  concern 
be  blended,  in  too  much  of  the  leai  of 
the  pulpit  there  is  a  hardness,  unfeel- 
ingaess,  inhumanity,  more  intolerable 
to  a  good  mind  than  sleepy  dulness  or 
icy  indifference. 

I  have  said,  preach  plainly  and  preach 
earnestly  ;  I  now  say,  preacn  with  moral 
courage.  Fear  no  man,  hieh  or  low, 
rich  or  poor,  taught  or  untaught.  Honor 
all  men ;  love  all  men ;  but  fear  none. 
Speak  what  you  account  great  truths 
frankly,  strongly,  boldly.  Do  not  spoil 
them  of  life  to  avoid  offence.  Do  not 
seek  to  propitiate  passion  and  prejudice 
by  compromise  and  concession,  lleware 
of  the  sophistry  which  reconciles  the 
conscience  to  the  suppression,  or  vague, 
lifeless  utterance  of  unpopular  truth. 
Do  not  wink  at  wrong  deeds  or  unholy 
prejudices,  because  sheltered  by  custom 
or  respected  names.  Lei  your  words 
breathe  a  heroic  valor.  You  are  bound 
indeed  to  Ibten  candidly  and  respect- 
fully to  whatever  objections  may  be 
urged  against  your  views  of  truth  and 
duty.  You  must  also  take  heed  lest 
you  baptize  your  lash,  crude  notions, 
your  hereditary  or  sectarian  opinions, 
with  the  name  of  Christian  doctrine. 
But  having  deliberately,  conscientiously 
sought  the  truth,  abide  by  your  con- 
viction at  all  hazards.  Never  shrink 
from  speaking  YOiu*  mind  through  dread 
of  reproach.  Wait  not  to  be  backed  by 
numbers.  Wait  not  till  you  are  sure  of 
an  echo  from  a  crowd.  The  fewer  the 
voices  on  the  side  of  truth,  the  more 
distinct  and  strong  must  be  your  own. 
Put  faith  in  truth  as  mightier  Uian  error, 
prejudice,  or  passion,  and  be  ready  to 
take  a  place  among  its  martyrs.  Feel 
that  truth  is  not  a  local,  temporary  in- 
fluence, but  immutable,  everlasting,  the 
same  in  all  worlds,  one  with  God,  and 
armed  with  his  omnipotence.  Courage 
even  on  the  side  of  error  is  power. 
How  must  it  prove  on  the  aide  of  truth  I 
A  minister  speaking  not  from  selfish 
calculation,  but  giving  out  his  mind  in 
godly  sincerity,  uttering  his  convictions 
in  natarg}  tones,  and  always  faithful  to 
the  JIght  which  he  bits  received,  however 


he  may  give  occasional  offence,  will  not 
speak  in  vain ;  he  will  have  an  ally  in 
the  moral  sense,  the  principle  of  justice, 
the  reverence  for  virtue,  which  is  never 
wholly  extinguished  in  the  human  soul. 
You  are  peculiarly  called  to  cherish 
moral  courage,  because  it  is  not  the 
virtue  of  our  times  and  country,  and 
because  ministers  are  especially  tempted 
to  moral  weakness.  The  Protestant 
minister,  mixing  freely  with  society, 
sustaining  all  its  relations,  and  depend- 


make  a  compromise  w 
the  world.  Is  there  not  reason  to  fear 
that,  under  these  influences,  religion  and 
the  world  often  shake  hands  ?  Is  there 
not  a  secret  understanding;  that  the  min- 
istry, white  it  condemns  sm  in  the  mass, 
must  touchgently  the  prejudices,  wrongs, 
and  abuses  which  the  community  has 
taken  under  its  wing  >  Is  not  preaching 
often  disarmed  by  this  silent,  almost 
unconscious,  concession  to  the  world  ? 
Whether  a  ministry  sustained  as  it  now 
is  can  be  morally  free,  is  a  problem  yet 
to  be  solved.  If  not,  the  minister  must 
now,  as  of  old,  leave  all  for  Christ,  look- 
ing solely  for  aid  to  those,  however  few 
or  poor,  who  share  his  own  deep  interest 
in  the  Christian  cause.  Better  earn 
your  bread  with  the  sweat  of  your  brow, 
than  part  with  moral  freedom. 

It  is  natural  that  you  should  desire  to 
win  the  affection  of  your  people ;  but 
beware  lest  this  interfere  with  moral 
courage.  There  is  always  danger  to 
dignity  and  force  of  character  in  aiming 
to  win  the  hearts  of  otliers.  Dear  as 
affection  is,  we  must  be  able  to  renounce 
it,  to  live  without  sympathy,  to  forfeit 
this  man's  confidence  and  that  man's 
friendship  by  speaking  truth.  I  exhort 
you  to  prize  respect  more  than  affection. 
Respect,  gradually  won  by  faithfulness 
to  principle,  is  more  unwavering  than 
personal  attachment,  and  secures  more 
mtelligent  attention  to  preaching.  We 
are  indeed  told  that  truth  is  never  so 
effectual  as  from  the  lips  of  him  whom 
we  love.  But  it  is  to  be  desired  that  ' 
truth  should  be  received  for  its  own 
sake,  that  it  should  have  its  root  in  the 
hearer's  reason  and  conscience,  and  not 
in  the  partiality  of  friendship,  I  wish 
for  you  the  love  of  this  congregation; 
but  still  more  that  they  may  reverence 

Cas  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  human 
and  honor  to  principle  and  truth. 
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Hitherto  I  have  guarded  you  against 
selfish  fear.  There  is  a  more  refined 
fear,  to  which  ingenuous  minds  are  liable. 
I  refer  to  the  apprehension  which  springs 
from  a  consciousness  of  inferiority  and 
inability.  This  often  disheartens  the 
minister,  subdues  his  voice,  tames  his 
countenance,  dims  the  eye,  throws  an 
air  of  constraint  over  his  form  and  mo- 
tions, locks  up  his  soul,  suffering  no 
sensibility  to  gush  out,  no  quickening 
communication  to  be  established  be- 
tween his  own  and  other  souls.  To 
defend  vourself  from  this  fear,  impress 
j-ourseli  deeply  with  the  divine  original 
and  the  infinite  dignity  of  the  religion 
you  are  to  preach.  You  will,  indeed, 
often  stand  before  your  superiors  in  age 
and  acquisitions.  But  do  not  fear.  Re- 
member that  you  are  preaching  a  religion, 
in  the  presence  of  which  all  huihan  wis- 
dom ought  to  be  humble,  and  that  you 
are  teaching  a  virtue  which  ought  to 
strike  a  conviction  of  deep  deficiencv 
into  the  most  improved,  and  by  whicn 
the  most  gifted  and  powerful  are  soon 
to  be  judged.  In  the  contemplation  of 
the  majesty  of  Christian  truth,  of  the 
work  which  it  is  appointed  to  accom- 
plish, and  of  the  omnipotence  by  which 
it  is  sustained,  you  should  forget  your- 
self; you  should  forget  the  world's 
ephemeral  dignities,  and  speak  with  the 
nati\e,  unaffected  authority  of  a  witness 
to  immortal  verities,  of  a  messenger  of 
the  Most  High. 

1  am  aware  that  what  has  been  said 
to  encourage  a  spirit  of  fearlessness  and 
independence  is  liable  to  abuse.  There 
are  those  who  confound  moral  courage 
with  defiance  of  established  opinion,  and 
Christian  independence  with  an  over- 
weening fondness  for  their  own  conceits. 
I  trust  to  your  humility  and  soundness 
of  mind  for  a  sober  construction  of  my 
counsels.  I  trust  you  will  feel  such  a 
respect  for  past  times,  and  for  the  max- 
ims and  institutions  of  the  society  to 
which  you  belong,  as  will  induce  vou  to 
weigh  cautiously  and  with  self-aistrust 
whatever  peculiar  views  spring  up  in 
your  mind.  You  are  too  wise  to  bolt 
from  the  beaten  path,  in  order  to  prove  ; 
that  you  do  not  tamely  follow  others' 
steps ;  too  wise  to  be  lawless,  that  you 
may  escape  the  reproach  of  servility. 
The  authority  of  usage  is  a  wholesome 
restraint  on  the  freaks,  follies,  and  rash 
experiments  of  youth  and  inexperience.  I 
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But  usage  must  not  restrain  the  intellect 
and  heart.  Whilst  deferring  to  the  rules 
which  society  has  settled,  ^ou  must  still 
act  from  your  own  convictions.  You 
must  stand  out  as  an  individual,  and  not 
be  melted  in  the  common  mass.  Whilst 
you  honor  antiquity,  you  must  remem- 
oer  that  the  past  has  not  done  and  could 
not  do  the  work  of  the  present ;  that  in 
religion,  as  in  all  things,  progress  is  the 
law  and  happiness  of  the  race  ;  that  our 
own  time  has  its  task,  and  has  wants 
which  the  provisions  of  earlier  times 
cannot  satisfy.  Remember,  too,  that 
each  man  has  his  own  way  of  working, 
and  can  work  powerfully  in  no  other, 
and  do  not  anxiously  and  timidly  model 
yourself  after  those  whom  you  admire. 
To  escape  the  sin  of  presumption,  do 
not  be  mechanical;  To  escape  eccen- 
tricity, do  not  shut  your  eyes  on  what 
is  peculiar  in  your  lot,  and  fear  to  meet 
it  by  peculiar  efforts.  The  minister  too 
often  speaks  feebly,  because  his  voice 
is  only  the  echo  of  echoes,  because  he 
dares  not  trust  to  the  inspirations  of  his 
own  soul.  To  conclude  this  head,  —  be 
humble,  be  modest,  but  be  not  weak. 
Fear  God  and  not  man.  Respect  your 
deliberately  consulted  conscience.  This 
energy  of  spirit  will  give  a  greater  power 
to  your  ministry  than  all  the  calculations 
of  selfish  prudence  or  all  the  compro- 
mises of  selfish  fear. 

My  brother,  one  exhortation  more. 
Feel  the  greatness  of  your  ofiice.  Let 
not  its  humble  exterior,  or  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  or  its  frequent  inefficacy, 
hide  from  you  its  unspeakable  dignity. 
Regard  it  as  the  highest  human  voca- 
tion, as  greater  than  thrones,  or  any 
other  distinctions  which  relate  merely 
to  the  present  life.  The  noblest  work 
on  earth,  or  in  heaven,  is  to  act  on  the 
soul ;  to  inspire  it  with  wisdom  and 
magnanimity,  with  reverence  for  God, 
and  love  towards  man.  This  is  the 
highest  function  of  sages  and  inspired 
poets,  and  also  of  statesmen  worthy  of 
the  name,  who  comprehend  that  a  na- 
tion's greatness  is  to  be  laid  in  its  soul. 
Glory  in  your  office.  Feel  that  it  asso- 
ciates you  with  the  elect  of  past  ages, 
with  Jesus  Christ,  and  apostles,  and 
confessors,  and  martyrs,  and  reformers  *, 
with  all  who  have  toiled  and  suffered 
to  raise  men  to  intelligence  and  moral 
greatness ;  and  let  the  cotvsc\o\\syv^s^ 
of  this  spiritual  brotherhood  iotWl^  'b'Q^3^ 
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for  like  suffering  and  toil.  Glory  in 
your  office.  You  delight  in  poetry  and 
the  fine  arts  ;  but  remember  that  the 
divinest  art  is  that  which  studies  and 
creates  the  beauty,  not  of  outwatii  form, 
but  of  immortal  virtue ;  which  creates 
not  statues  and  pictures,  but  holy  and 
disinterested  men;  which  awakens  the 
godlike  in  the  breast  of  our  brother. 
No  poem  is  so  glorious  as  a  Christian 
life  ;  and  he  who  incites  a  fellow-creat- 
ure to  this  produces  a  work  which  will 
outlast  all  other  works  of  the  mind. 
Glory  in  your  office,  especially,  as  in- 
stituted to  carry  forward  the  human 
soul  to  wider  and  higher  action  than  it 
has  yet  attained.  Other  men  are  labor- 
ing with  instruments,  the  power  of 
which  can  be  measured  :  but  who  can 
measure  the  energy  which  resides  in 
Christian  truth,  or  the  spiritual  life  and 
elevation  which  this  truth,  rightly  ad- 
ministered, may  communicate  ?.  Regard 
your  office  as  meant  not  to  perpetuate 
what  exists,  but  to  introduce  a  higher 
condition  of  the  church  and  the  world. 
Christ  was  eminently  the  Reformer ; 
and  reform  is  the  spirit  of  the  ministry. 
Without  this  spirit,  our  churches  are 
painted  sepulchres,  and  the  preaching 
m  them  but  sounding  brass  or  a  tink- 
ling cymbal.  Comprehend  the  great- 
ness of  your  spiritual  function.  You 
are  intrusted  with  a  truth  that  is  to 
create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
to  prostrate  the  abuses  and  corruptions 
erf  ages,  10  unite  men  by  new  ties  to 
Cod  and  'to  one  another,  to  revive  the 
Divine  Image  in  the  human  soul.  Keep 
your  mind  m  harmony  with  this  great 
end.  Let  not  pleasures,  cares,  honors, 
common  example,  or  opinion,  or  any 
worldly  interest,  sever  you  from  it, 
Cherisn  a  living  faith  in  a  higher  opera- 
tion of  Christianity  than  is  yet  seen  in 
any  community  or  any  church.  This 
faith  is  far  from  being  universal,  and 
for  want  of  it  the  ministry  is  weak. 
But  is  there  no  ground  for  it  ?  Is  it  an 
illusion  ?     1  know  not  a  weightier  ques- 


Othei 


ipecied  ?  whether 
to   wear   another 

aspect  .'■  whether  the  idea  of  perfection, 
of  disinterested  virtue,  which  shone 
forth  in  the  character  of  Jesus,  is  not 
to  possess  more  livingly  the  human 
soul,  and  to  be  more  and  more  realized 
in  human  life  ?  Your  answer  to  this 
question  will  decide  very  much  whether 
your  ministry  shall  be  a  mechanical 
round,  a  name,  a  sleep,  or  be  fraught 
with  life  and  power,  In  answering  it, 
do  not  consult  with  flesh  and  blood  : 
but  listen  to  the  prophetic  words  of 
Jesus  Christ :  listen  to  the  aspirations 
of  your  own  soul ;  listen  to  that  deep 
discontent  with  the  present  forms  of 
Christianity  which  is  spreading  in  the 
community,  which  breaks  out  in  mur- 
murs, now  of  scorn,  now  of  grief,  and 
which  hungers  and  thirsts  for  a  new 
coming  of  (he  kingdom  of  God. 

My  brother,  much  might  be  added, 
but  1  hasten  to  the  close  of  this  unusu- 
ally protracted  service.  We  wish  you 
prosperity.      Mav  you  establish   your- 


u  find  a  lasting  hot 


ful  part  of 

live  in  peace,  hi 

close  your  eyes'  amid  the 

teful   neonlp ' 


lay  you 


!  of   controversy  will   solicit  your  | 

ion.      But   the   greatest   question  I 

which  you  have  to  determine  is.  Whether  : 
Christianity  has  done  its  work  and  spent  I 
its  force,  or  whether  a  more  regenerat-  I 
ing  manifestation  of  truth  is  not  to  be 
hoped?  whether  a  new  application  of 
the  Christian  law  to  private  and  public  I 
.flfr  ia  not  to  be  longed  for,  and  DtTtyed  ' 


a  grateful  people !  This  we  hope  ;  and 
we  have  ground  of  hope  in  the  spirit  of 
the  congregation  to  which  you  are  to 
minister.  But  we  cannot  speak  of  your 
prospects  as  sure.  You  live  in  a  trying 
day.  The  spirit  of  change  which  char- 
acterizes our  times  has  penetrated  the 
church,  and  shaken  the  old  stability  of 
the  ministry.  In  no  profession  are  men 
exposed  to  greater  changes  than  in 
ours.  Prepare  yourself  for  the  worst, 
while  you  hope  for  the  best.  Cherish, 
as  among  the  first  virtues  of  j-our 
office,  a  firm,  manly,  self-denying  spirit. 
Let  not  the  comforts  of  life  grow  into 
vour  soul.  Be  simple  in  your  habits,  in 
food,  raiment,  pleasures.  Be  frugal, 
that  you  may  be  just,  may  "have  to 
give  to  him  that  needeth,"  and  may  be 
fitted  to  sustain  privations  with  dignity. 
Build  up  in  yourself  an  energy  of  pur- 

!)ose.  an  iron  strength  of  principle,  a 
oftiness  of  sentiment,  which  will  dis- 
arm outward  changes,  and  give  power 
to  your  ministry,  whether  in  a  prosper- 
ous or  adverse  lot.  "  Be  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might." 
"Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  he 
shall  pve\'iveft»ciQraTioi  Ufe," 
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LIKENESS   TO   GOD: 

Discourse  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev,  F.  A.  Far  ley y  Providence^  R.  /., 

1828. 


SpRisiAirs  V.  I :    *'Be  3re  therefore  followers  of 
God,  as  dear  children." 

To  promote  true  religion  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Christian  ministry.  For 
this  it  was  ordained.  On  the  present 
occasion,  therefore,  when  a  new  teacher 
is  to  be  given  to  the  church,  a  discourse 
on  the  character  of  true  religion  will  not 
be  inappropriate.  I  do  not  mean  that  I 
shall  attempt,  in  the  limits  to  which  I 
am  now  confined,  to  set  before  you  all 
its  properties,  signs,  and  operations  ; 
for  in  so  doing  I  should  burden  your 
memories  with  divisions  and  vague  gen- 
eralities as  uninteresting  as  they  would 
be  unprofitable.  My  purpose  is  to 
select  one  view  of  tne  subject  which 
seems  to  me  of  primary  dimity  and  im- 
portance ;  and  I  select  this  because  it 
is  greatly  neglected,  and  because  I  at- 
tribute to  this  neglect  much  of  the  ineffi- 
cacy  and  many  of  the  corruptions  of 
religion. 

The  text  calls  us  to  follow  or  imitate 
God,  to  seek  accordance  with  or  like- 
ness to  him  ;  and  to  do  this  not  fear- 
fully and  faintly,  but  with  the  spirit  and 
hope  of  belovea  children.  The  doctrine 
which  I  propose  to  illustrate  is  derived 
immediately  from  these  words,  and  is 
incorpK)rated  with  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament. I  affirm,  and  would  maintain, 
that  true  religion  consists  in  proposing, 
as  our  great  end,  a  growing  likeness  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  Its  noblest  influ- 
ence consists  in  making  us  more  and 
more  partakers  of  the  Divinity.  For 
this  it  is  to  be  preached.  Religious 
instruction  should  aim  chiefly  to  turn 
men's  aspirations  and  efforts  to  that 
perfection  of  the  soul  which  constitutes 
it  a  bright  image  of  God.  Such  is  the 
topic  now  to  Be  discussed  ;  and  I  im- 
plore Him  whose  glory  I  seek  to  aid  me 
in  unfolding  and  enforcing  it  with  sim- 
plicity and  clearness,  with  a  calm  and 
pore  T^l,  aiKl  with  unfeijfned  charity. 


I  be^n  with  observing,  what  all  in- 
deed will  understand,  that  the  likeness 
to  God,  of  which  I  propose  to  speak, 
belongs  to  man's  higher  or  spiritual  nat- 
ure. It  has  its  foundation  m  the  orig- 
inal and  essential  capacities  of  the  mind. 
In  proportion  as  these  are  unfolded  by 
right  and  vigorous  exertion,  it  is  ex- 
tended and  brightened.  In  proportion 
as  these  lie  dormant,  it  is  obscured.  In 
proportion  as  they  are  perverted  and 
overpowered  by  the  appetites  and  pas- 
sions, it  is  blotted  out.  In  truth,  moral 
evil,  if  unresisted  and  habitual,  may  so 
blight  and  lay  waste  these  capacities, 
that  the  image  of  God  in  man  may  seem 
to  be  wholly  destroyed. 

The  importance  of  this  assimilation 
to  our  Creator  is  a  topic  which  needs  no 
labored  discussion.  All  men,  of  what- 
ever name,  or  sect,  or  opinion,  will  meet 
me  on  this  ground.  All.  I  presume,  will 
allow  that  no  good  in  the  compass  of 
the  universe,  or  within  the  gift  of  om- 
nipotence, can  be  compared  to  a  resem- 
blance of  God,  or  to  a  participation  of 
his  attributes.  I  fear  no  contradic- 
tion here.  Likeness  to  God  is  the  su- 
preme gift.  He  can  communicate  noth- 
ing so  precious,  glorious,  blessed  as 
himself.  To  hold  intellectual  and  moral 
affinity  with  the  Supreme  Being,  to  par- 
take his  spirit,  to  be  his  children  by 
d^ivations  of  kindred  excellence,  to  bear 
a  growing  conformity  to  the  perfection 
which  we  adore, — this  is  a  felicity 
which  obscures  and  annihilates  all  other 
good. 

It  is  only  in  proportion  to  this  like- 
ness that  we  can  enjoy  either  God  or 
the  universe.  That  God  can  be  known 
and  enjoyed  only  through  sympathy  or 
kindrea  attributes,  is  a  doctrine  which 
even  Gentile  philosophy  discerned.  That 
the  pure  in  heart  can  alone  see  and 
commune  with  the  pure  D\v\Tv\t^,  >n?a 
the  sublime  instruction  oi  2Lnc\eii\.  ?»;i^<» 
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as  we'll  as  of  inspired  prophets.  It  is 
indeed  the  lesson  of  daily  experience. 
To  understand  a  great  and  good  being, 
we  must  have  the  seeds  of  the  same 
excellence.  How  quickly,  by  what  an 
instinct,  do  accordant  mmds  recognize 
one  another !  No  attraction  is  so  power- 
ful as  that  which  subsists  between  the 
truly  wise  and  good ;  whilst  the  brightest 
excellence  is  Tost  on  those  who  have 
nothing  congenial  in  their  own  breasts. 
God  becomes  a  real  being  to  us  in  pro- 
portion as  his  own  nature  is  unfolded 
within  us.  To  a  man  who  is  growing  in 
the  likeness  of  God,  faith  beeins  even 
here  to  change  into  vision.  He  carries 
within  himself  a  proof  of  a  Deity,  which 
can  only  be  understood  by  experience. 
He  more  than  believes,  he  feels  the 
Divine  presence  :  and  gradiuUly  rises  to 
an  intercourse  with  his  Maker,  to  which 
it  is  not  irreverent  to  apply  the  name  of 
friendship  and  intimacy.     The  Apostle 

iohn  intended  toexpresslhis  truth,  when 
e  tells  us  that  he  in  whom  a  principle 
of  divine  charity  or  benevolence  has  be- 
come a  habit  and  life  "dwells  in  God 
and  God  in  him." 

It  is  plain,  too,  that  likeness  to  God  is 
the  true  and  only  preparation  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  universe.  In  propor- 
tion as  we  approach  and  resemole  the 
mind  of  God,  we  are  brought  into  har- 
mony' with  the  creation  ;  for  in  that  pro- 
portion we  possess  the  principles  from 
which  the  universe  sprung ;  we  carry 
within  ourselves  the  perfections  of  whicn 
its  beauty,  magnificence,  order,  benev- 
olent adaptations,  and  boundless  pur- 
poses are  the  results  and  manifestations. 
God  unfolds  himself  in  his  works  to  a 
kindred  mind.  It  is  possible  that  (he 
brevity  of  these  hints  may  expose  to  the 
charge  of  mysticism  what  seems  to  me 
the  calmest  and  clearest  truth.  I  think. 
however,  that  every  reflecting  man  lyll 
feel  that  likeness  to  God  must  be  a  prin- 
ciple of  sympathy  or  accordance  with  his 
creation  ;  for  the  creation  is  a  birth  and 
shining  forth  of  the  Divine  Mind,  a  work 
througli  which  his  spirit  breathes.  In 
proportion  as  we  receive  this  spirit  we 
possess  within  ourselves  the  explanation 
of  what  we  see.  We  discern  more  and 
more  of  God  in  every  thing,  from  the 
frail  flower  to  the  everlasting  stars. 
Even  in  evil,  that  dark  cloud  which  hangs 
over  the  creation,  we  discern  rays  of 
B^t  aad  hope,  and  gradually  come  to 


see,  in  suffering  and  temptation,  proofs 
and  instruments  of  the  sublimest  pur- 
poses of  wisdom  and  love. 

1  have  offered  these  very  imperfect 
views  that  1  may  show  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine  which  I  am 
solicitous  to  enforce.  I  would  teach 
that  likeness  to  God  is  a  good  so  unut- 
terably surpassing  all  other  good,  that 
whoever  admits  it  as  attainable  must  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  life. 
1  would  show  that  the  highest  and  hap- 
piest office  of  religion  is  to  bring  the 
mind  into  growing  accordance  with  God ; 
and  that  by  the  tendency  of  religious 
systems  to  this  end  their  truth  and  worth 
are  to  be  chiefly  tried. 

1  am  aware  that  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Scriptures,  in  speaking  of  man  as 
made  in  the  image  of  God.  and  in  call- 
ing us  to  imitate  him,  use  bold  and  fig- 
urative language.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  is  dancer  from  too  literal  an  inter- 
pretation ;  tnat  God  is  an  unapproach- 
able being;  that  1  am  not  warranted  in 
ascribing  to  man  a  like  nature  to  the 
divine  ;  that  we  and  all  things  illustrate 
the  Creator  by  contrast,  not  by  resem- 
blance 1  that  religion  manifests  itself 
chiefly  in  convictions  and  acknowledg- 
ment.s  of  utter  worthlessness  :  and  that 
to  talk  of  the  greatness  and  divinity  of 
the  human  soul  is  to  inflate  that  pride 
through  which  Satan  fell,  and  through 
which  man  involves  himself  in  that 
fallen  spirit's  ruin. 

I  answer  that,  to  me,  Scripture  and 
reason  hold  a  different  language.  In 
Christianity,  particularly,  I  meet  perpet- 
ual testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  human 
nature.  This  whole  religion  expresses 
an  intinite  concern  of  God  for  the  hu- 
man soul,  and  teaches  that  He  deems 
no  methods  too  expensive  for  its  recov- 
ery and  exaltation.  Christianity,  with 
one  voice,  calls  me  to  turn  my  regards 
and  care  to  the  spirit  within  me,  as  of 
more  worth  than  the  whole  outward 
world.  It  calls  us  to  "be  perfect  as  our 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect ;  "  and  every- 
where, in  the  sublimity  of  its  precepts, 
it  implies  and  recognises  the  sublime 
capacities  of  the  being  to  whom  they 
are  addressed.  It  assures  us  that  hu- 
man virtue  is  "in  the  sight  of  God  of 
great  price,"  and  speaks  of  the  return  of 
a  human  being  to  virtue  as  an  event 
which  increases  the  joy  of  heaven.  In 
the  New  Testament,  Jestts  Christ,  the 
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Son  of 'God,  the  brightness  of  his  glory, 
the  express  and  unsullied  image  of  the 
Divinity,  is  seen  mingling  with  men  as  a 
friend  and  brother,  offering  himself  as 
their  example,  and  promising  to  his 
true  followers  a  share  in  all  his  splen- 
dors and  joys.  In  the  New  Testament 
God  is  said  to  communicate  his  own 
spirit  and  all  his  fulness  to  the  human 
souL  In  the  New  Testament  man  is 
exhorted  to  aspire  after  "  honor,  glory, 
and  immortality:"  and  heaven,  a  word 
expressing  the  nearest  approach  to  God 
and  a  divine  happiness,  is  everywhere 
proposed  as  the  end  of  his  being.  In 
truth  the  very  essence  of  Christian  faith 
is  that  we  trust  in  God's  mercy  as  re- 
vealed in  Jesus  Christ,  for  a  state  of 
celestial  purity  in  which  we  shall  grow 
forever  in  the  likeness  and  knowledge 
and  enjoyment  of  the  Infinite  Father. 
Lofty  views  of  the  nature  of  man  are 
bound  up  and  interwoven  with  the  whole 
Giristian  system  Say  not  that  these  are 
at  war  with  humility  ;  for  who  was  ever 
humbler  than  Jesus,  and  yet  who  ever 
possessed  such  a  consciousness  of  great- 
ness and  divinity  .•*  Say  not  that  man's 
business  is  to  think  of  his  sin  and  not 
of  his  dignity  ;  for  great  sin  implies  a 
great  capacity  ;  it  is  the  abuse  of  a  noble 
nature :  and  no  man  can  be  deeply  and 
rationally  contrite  but  he  who  feels  that 
in  wrong-doing  he  has  resisted  a  divine 
voice,  and  warred  against  a  divine  prin- 
ciple in  his  own  soul.  I  need  not.  I 
trust,  pursue  the  argument  from  revela- 
tion. There  is  an  argument  from  nature 
and  reason  which  seemfi  to  me  so  con- 
vincing, and  is  at  the  same  time  so  fitted 
to  explain  what  I  mean  by  man's  pos- 
session of  a  like  nature  to  God.  that  1 
shall  pass  at  once  to  its  exposition 

That  man  has  a  kindred  nature  with 
God.  and  mav  bear  most  important  and 
ennobling  relations  to  him.  seems  to  me 
to  be  established  by  a  striking  proof. 
This  proof  you  will  understand  by  con- 
sidering, for  a  moment,  how  we  obtain 
our  ideas  of  God.  Whence  come  the 
conceptions  which  we  include  under 
that  august  name  ^  Whence  do  we  de- 
rive our  knowledge  of  the  attributes 
and  perfections  which  constitute  the 
Supreme  Being  .^  I  answer,  we  derive 
them  from  our  own  souls.  The  divine 
attributes  are  first  developed  in  our- 
selves, and  thence  transferred  to  our 
Creator.     The  idea  of  God,  subJ;/ne  and 


awful  as  it  is,  is  the  idea  of  our  own 
spiritual  nature,  purified  and  enlarged  to 
infinity.  In  ourselves  are  the  elements 
of  the  Divinity.  God,  then,  does  not 
sustain  a  figurative  resemblance  to  man. 
It  is  the  resemblance  of  a  parent  to  a 
child,  the  likeness  of  a  kindred  nature. 

We  call  God  a  Mind.  He  has  re- 
vealed himself  as  a  Spirit.  But  what 
do  we  know  of  mind  but  through  the 
unfolding  of  this  principle  in  our  own 
breasts  }  That  unbounded  spiritual 
energy  which  we  call  God  is  conceived 
by  us  only  through  consciousness, 
through  the  knowledge  of  ourselves. 
We  ascribe  thought  or  intelligence  to 
the  Deity,  as  one  of  his  most  glorious 
attributes.  And  what  means  this  lan- 
guage }  These  terms  we  have  framed 
to  express  operations  or  faculties  of  our 
own  souls.  The  Infinite  Light  would  be 
for  ever  hidden  from  us  did  not  kindred 
rays  dawn  and  brighten  within  us.  God 
is  another  name  for  human  intelligence 
raised  above  all  error  and  imperfection, 
and  extended  to  all  possible  truth. 

The  same  is  true  of  God's  goodness. 
How  do  we  understand  this  but  by  the 
principle  of  love  implanted  in  the  hu- 
man breast  ?  Whence  is  it  that  this 
divine  attribute  is  so  faintly  compre- 
hended, but  from  the  feeble  development 
of  it  in  the  multitude  of  men  ?  Who 
can  understand  the  strength,  purity,  ful- 
ness, and  extent  of  divine  philanthropy, 
but  he  in  whom  selfishness  has  been 
swallowed  up  in  love  .-* 

The  same  is  true  of  all  the  moral  per- 
fections of  the  Deity.  These  are  com- 
prehended by  us  only  through  our  own 
moral  nature.  It  is  conscience  within 
us  which,  by  its  approving  and  condemn- 
ing voice,  interprets  to  us  God's  love  of 
virtue  and  hatred  of  sin  ;  and  without 
conscience,  these  glorious  conceptions 
would  never  have  opened  on  the  mind. 
It  is  the  law-giver  in  our  own  breasts 
which  gives  us  the  idea  of  divine  author- 
ity, and  binds  us  to  obey  it.  The  soul, 
by  its  sense  of  riijht,  or  its  perception 
of  moral  distinctions,  is  clothed  with 
sovereignty  over  itself,  and  through  this 
alone  it  understands  and  recognizes  the 
Sovereign  of  the  universe.  Men,  as  by 
a  natural  inspiration,  have  agreed  to 
speak  of  conscience  as  the  voice  of  God, 
as  the  Divinity  within  us.  This  princi- 
ple reverently  obeyed,  makes  us  mor^ 
and  more  partakers  oi  xVve  mox^  '^^x^ftsi- 
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tlon  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  that  very 
excellence  which  constitutes  the  right- 
fulness of  his  sceptre,  and  enthrones 
him  over  the  universe.  Without  this 
inward  kw  we  should  be  as  incapable  of 
receivine  a  law  from  heaven  as  the 
brute.  Without  this,  the  thunders  of 
Sinai  might  startle  the  outward  ear,  but 
would  have  no  meaning,  no  authority  to 
the  mind.  I  have  expressed  here  a 
great  truth.  Nothing  teaches  so  en- 
couraginglj  our  relation  and  resem- 
blance to  God ;  for  the  glory  of  the 
Supreme  Being  is  eminently  moral. 
We  blind  ourselves  to  his  chief  splen- 
dor if  we  think  only  or  mainly  of  his 
power,  and  overlook  those  attr^outes  of 
rectitude  and  goodness  to  which  He 
■ubjects  his  omnipotence,  and  which 
are  the  foundations  and  very  substance 
of  his  universal  and  immutable  law. 
And  are  these  attributes  revealed  to  us 
through  the  principles  and  convictions 
of  our  own  souls?  Do  we  understand 
through  sympathy  God's  perception  of 
the  right,  the  good,  the  holy,  the  just  ? 
Then  with  what  propriety  is  it  said  that 


e  He 


n  aware  that  it  may  \»  objected  to 
these  views,  thai  we  receive  our  idea  of 
God  from  the  universe,  from  his  works, 
and  not  so  exclusively  from  our  own 
souls.  The  universe,  I  know,  is  full 
of  God.  The  heavens  and  earth  de- 
clare his  glory.  In  other  words,  the 
effects  and  signs  of  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  are  apparent  through  Che 
whole,  creation.  But  apparent  to  what  ? 
Not  to  the  outward  eye ;  not  to  the 
acutest  organs  of  sense ;  but  to  a  kin- 
dred mind,  which  interprets  the  universe 
bv  itself.  It  is  only  through  that  energy 
ot  thought  by  winch  we  adapt  various 
attd  complicated  means  Co  distant  ends, 
and  give  harmony  and  a  common  bear- 
ing to  multiplied  exertions,  that  we  un- 
derstand the  creative  intelligence  which 
has  established  the  order,  dependencies, 
and  harmony  of  nature.  We  see  God 
around  us  because  He  dwells  within  us. 


brute,  with  an  eye  as  piercing  as  ours, 
looks  on  the  universe ;  and  the  page. 
which  to  us  is  radiant  with  characters 
of  greatness  and  goodness,  is  to  him  a 
blank.  In  truth,  the  beauty  and  glory 
at  Cod's  works  are  revealed  to  the  mind 
by  a  light  beaming  £rom  itself.     We  dis- 


cern the  impress  of  God's  attributes  in 
the  universe  by  accordance  of  nature. 
and  enjoy  them  through  sympathy.     I 

hardly  need  observe  that  these  remarks 
in  relation  to  the  universe  apply  with 
equal  if  not  greater  force  to  revelation. 

1  shall  now  be  met  by  another  objec- 
tion, which  to  many  may  seem  strong. 
It  will  be  said  that  these  various  attri- 
butes of  which  I  have  spoken  exist  in 
God  in  infinite  perfection,  and  that  this 
destroys  all  afKnity  between  the  human 
and  the  divine  mind.  To  this  1  have 
two  replies.  In  the  first  place,  an  attri- 
bute by  becoming  perfect  does  not  part 
with  its  essence.  Love,  wisdom,  power, 
and  purity  do  not  change  their  nature 
by  enlargement.  If  they  did,  we  should 
lose  the  Supreme  Being  through  his 
very  infinity.  Our  ideas  of  him  would 
fade  away  into  mere  sounds.  For  ex- 
ample, if  wisdom  in  God,  because  un- 
bounded, ha\-e  no  afiinitv  with  that  at- 
tribute in  man.  why  apply  to  him  that 
term  ?  It  must  signify  nothing.  Let 
me  ask  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
we  discern  the  marks  of  intelligence  in 
the  universe  f  We  mean  that  we  meet 
there  the  proofs  of  a  mind  like  our  own. 
We  certainly  discern  proofs  of  no  other : 
so  that  to  deny  this  doctrine  would  be  to 
deny  the  evidences  of  a  God,  and  utterly 
to  subvert  the  foundations  of  religious 
belief.  What  man  can  examine  the 
structure  of  a  plant  or  an  animal,  and 
see  the  adaptation  of  its  parts  to  each 
other  and  to  common  ends,  and  not  feel 
that  it  is  the  work  of  an  intelligence 
akin  to  his  own,  and  that  he  traces  these 
marks  of  desie:n  by  the  same  spiritual 
energy  in  which  they  had  their  origin  ? 

But  I  would  offer  another  answer  to 
this  objection,  that  God's  infinity  places 
him  beyond  the  resemblance  and  ap- 
proach of  man,  !  afHrm,  and  trust  tliat 
I  do  not  speak  too  strongly,  thai  lliere 
are  traces  of  infinity  in  the  human  mind ; 
and  that,  in  this  very  respect,  ii  bears  a 
likeness  to  God.  The  very  conception 
of  infinity  is  the  mark  of  a  nature  to 
which  no  limit  can  be  prescribed.  This 
thought,  indeed,  comes  to  us  not  so 
much  from  abroad  as  from  our  own 
souls.  We  ascribe  this  attribute  to  God, 
because  we  possess  capacities  and  wants 
which  only  an  unbounded  being  can  fili, 
and  because  we  are  conscious  of  a  ten- 
dency in  spiritual  faculties  to  unlimited 
expansion.     We  believe  in  the  divini; 
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iflfiah^  through  something  congenial 
with  It  in  our  own  hreasts.  I  hope  I 
rook  clearly,  and  if  not,  I  would  ask 
those  to  whom  I  am  obscure  to  pause 
before  they  condemn.  To  me  it  seems 
that  the  soul,  in  all  its  higher  actions,  in 
original  thought,  in  the  creations  of 
genius,  in  the  soarings  of  imagination, 
in  its  love  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  in  its 
aspirations  after  a  pure  and  unknown 
joy,  and  especially  in  disinterestedness, 
m  the  spirit  of  self-sacri^ce,  and  in  en- 
lightenra  devotion,  has  a  character  of 
infinity.  There  is  often  a  depth  in  hu- 
man love  which  may  be  strictly  called 
unhthomable.  There  is  sometimes  a 
lof^  strength  in  ^moral  principle  which 
^  the  power  of 'the  outward  universe 
cannot  overcome.  There  seems  a  might 
within  which  can  more  than  balance  all 
mifht  without.  There  is.  too,  a  piety 
wluch  swells  into  a  transport  too  vast 
for  utterance,  and  into  an  immeasurable 
joy.  I  am  speakine,  indeed,  of  what  is 
uncommon,  but  stiU  of  realities.  We 
see,  however,  the  tendency  of  the  soul 
to  the  infinite  in  more  familiar  and  or- 
dinary forms.  Take,  for  example,  the 
delight  which  we  find  in  the  vast  scenes 
of  nature,  in  prospects  which  spread 
aroand  us  without  limits,  in  the  immen- 
sity of  the  heavens  and  the  ocean, 
and  especially  in  the  rush  and  roar  of 
mighty  winds,  vraves,  and  torrents,  when, 
amidst  our  deep  awe,  a  power  within 
seems  to  respond  to  the  omnipotence 
around  us.  The  same  principle  is  seen 
in  the  delight  ministered  to  us  by  works 
of  fiction  or  of  imaginative  art,  in  which 
our  own  nature  is  set  before  us  in  more 
than  human  beauty  and  power.  I  n  truth , 
the  soul  is  always  bursting  its  limits.  It 
thirsts  continuallv  for  wider  knowledge. 
It  rushes  forward  to  untried  happiness. 
It  has  deep  wants,  which  nothing  limited 
can  appease.  Its  true  element  and  end 
is  an  unbounded  good.  Thus,  God's 
infinity  has  its  image  in  the  soul :  and 
through  the  soul,  much  more  than  through 
the  universe,  we  arrive  at  this  concep- 
tion of  the  Deity. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  spoken  strong- 
ly. But  I  have  no  fear  of  expressing  too 
strongly  the  connection  between  the  di- 
vine and  die  human  mind.  My  only  fear 
\i  that  I  shall  dishonor  the  great  subject. 
The  danger  to  which  we  are  most  ex- 
posed is  that  of  searing  the  Creator 
nom  his  creatures.    The  propensity  of 


human  sovereigns  to  cut  off  communica- 
tion between  themselves  and  their  sub- 
jects, and  to  disclaim  a  common  nature 
with  their  inferiors,  has  led  the  multi- 
tude of  men,  who  tiiink  of  God  chiefly 
under  the  character  of  a  king,  to  con- 
ceive of  him  as  a  being  who  places 
his  glory  in  multiplvine  distinctions  be- 
tween himself  and  all  otiier  beings.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  union  between  the 
Creator  and  the  creature  surpasses  adl 
other  bonds  in  strength  and  intimacy. 
He  penetrates  all  things,  and  delights  to 
irradiate  all  with  his  glory.  Nature,  in 
all  its  lowest  and  inanimate  forms,  is 
pervaded  by  his  power ;  and  when  quick- 
ened by  the  mysterious  property  of  life, 
how  wonderfully  does  it  show  tortii  the 
perfections  of  its  Author  t  How  much 
of  God  may  he  seen  in  the  structure  of 
a  single  leaf,  which,  though  so  frail  as 
to  tremble  in  every  wind,  yet  holds  con- 
nections and  living  communications  with 
the  earth,  the  air,  the  clouds,  and  the  dis- 
tant sun,  and,  through  these  sympathies 
with  the  universe,  is  itself  a  revelation 
of  an  omnipotent  mind  !  God  delights 
to  diffuse  himself  everywhere.  Through 
his  energy  unconscious  matter  clothes 
itself  witn  proportions,  powers,  and 
beauties,  which  reflect  his  wisdom  and 
love.  How  much  more  must  He  delight 
to  frame  conscious  and  happy  recipients 
of  his  perfections,  in  whom  his  wisdom 
and  love  may  substantially  dwell,  with 
whom  He  may  form  spiritual  ties,  and 
to  whom  He  may  be  an  everlasting 
spring  of  moral  energy  and  happiness ! 
How  far  the  Supreme  Being  may  com- 
municate his  attributes  to  his  intelligent 
offspring,  I  stop  not  to  inquire.  But 
that  his  almighty  goodness  will  impart 
to  them  powers  and  glories  of  which  the 
material  universe  is  out  a  faint  emblem, 
I  cannot  doubt.  That  the  soul,  if  true 
to  itself  and  its  Maker,  will  be  filled  with 
God,  and  will  manifest  him  more  than 
the  sun,  I  cannot  doubt  Who  can 
doubt  it,  that  believes  and  understands 
the  doctrine  of  human  immortality  ? 

The  views  which  I  have  given  in  this 
discourse  respecting  man's  participation 
of  the  Divine  nature,  seem  to  me  to  re- 
ceive strong  confirmation  from  the  title 
or  relation  most  frequently  applied  to 
God  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  I 
have  reserved  this  as  the  last  corrobo- 
ration of  this  doctrine,  because,  to  rcv^ 
own   mind,  it   is  singviVaxVY  aSL^cxXn^. 
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In  the  New  Testameot  God  is  made 
known  to  us  as  a  Father ;  and  a  brighter 
feature  of  that  book  cannot  be  named. 
Our  worship  is  to  be  directed  to  him  as 
our  Father.  Our  whole  religion  is  to 
take  its  character  from  this  view  of  the 
Divinity.  In  this  He  is  to  rise  always 
to  our  minds.  And  what  is  it  to  be  a 
father?  It  is  to  communicate  one's 
own  nature,  to  give  life  to  kindred  be- 
ings ;  and  the  highest  function  of  a 
fauier  Is  to  educate  the  mind  of  the 
child,  and  to  impart  to  it  what  is  noblest 
and  happiest  in  his  own  mind.  God  is 
our  Father,  not  merely  because  He 
created  us,  or  because  He  gives  us  en- 
joyment ;  for  He  created  the  flower  and 
the  insect,  yet  we  call  him  not  their 
Father.  This  bond  is  a  spiritual  one. 
This  name  belongs  to  God,  because  He 
frames  spirits  like  himself,  and  delights 
to  give  them  what  is  most  glorious  and 
blessed  in  his  own  nature.  Accord- 
ingly, Christianity  is  said  with  special 
Eropriety  to  reveal  God  as  the  Father. 
ecause  it  reveals  him  as  sending  his 
Son  to  cleanse  the  mind  from  everv 
stain,  and  to  replenish  it  for  ever  with 
the  spirit  and  moral  attributes  of  its 
Author.  Separate  from  God  this  idea 
of  his  creating  and  training  up  beings 
after  his  own  likeness,  and  you  rob  him 
of  the  paternal  character.  This  rela- 
tion vanishes,  and  with  it  vanishes  the 
flory  of  the  gospel,  and  the  dearest 
opes  of  (he  human  soul. 
The  greatest  use  whieii  I  would  make 
of  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  dis- 
course, is  to  derive  from  them  just  and 
clear  views  of  the  nature  of  religion. 
What,  then,  is  religion  ?  I  answer,  it 
is  not  the  adoration  of  a  God  with  whom 
we  have  no  common  properties  ;  of  a 
distinct,  foreign,  separate  being  ;  but  of 
an  all-communicating  Parent  It  recog- 
nizes and  adores  God  as  a  being  whom 
we  know  through  our  own  souls  ;  who 
has  made  man  in  his  own  image :  who 
is  the  perfection  of  our  own  spiritual 
nature ;  who  has  sympathies  with  us  as 
kindred  beings  ;  who  is  near  us.  not  in 
place  only  like  this  all -surrounding  at- 
mosphere, but  by  spiritual  influence  and 
love  ;  who  looks  on  us  with  parental 
interest,  and  whose  great  design  it  is  to 
communicate  to  us  for  ever,  and  in 
freer  and  fuller  streams,  his  own  power, 
goodness,  and  joy.  The  conviction  of 
Ms  aear  aad  ennobiing  Te\a,litm  (A  God 


to  the  soul,  and  of  his  great  purposes 

towards  it,  belongs  to  the  very  essence 
of  true  religion  :  and  true  religion  mani- 
fests Itself  chiefly  and  most  conspicu- 
ously in  desires,  hopes,  and  efiorts. 
corresponding  to  this  truth.  It  desires 
and  seeks  supremely  the  assimilation  of 
the  mind  to  God,  or  the  perpetual  un- 
folding and  enlargement  of  those  powers 
and  virtues  by  which  it  is  constituted 
his  glorious  image.  The  mind,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  enlightened  and  pene 
trated  by  true  religion,  thirsts  and 
labors  for  a  godlike  elevation.  What 
else,  indeed,  can  it  seek  if  this  good  be 
placed  within  its  reach  ?  If  I  am  capa- 
ble of  receiving  and  reflecting  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  glory  of  my  Creator, 
what  else  in  cam]>arison  shall  1  desire  ? 
Shall  I  deem  a  property  in  the  outward 
universe  as  the  highest  good,  when  1 
may  become  partaker  of  the  very  mind 
from  which  it  springs  of  the  prompting 
love,  the  disposing  wisdom,  the  quick- 
ening power,  through  which  Its  order. 
beauty,  and  beneficent  influences  sub- 
sist ?  True  religion  is  known  by  these 
high  aspirations,  hopes,  and  efforts . 
And  this  is  the  religion  which  most 
truly  honors  God.  To  honor  him  is 
not  to  tremble  before  him  as  an  unap* 
proachable  sovereign,  not  to  utter  bar- 
ren praise  which  leaves  us  as  it  found 
us.  It  is  to  become  what  we  praise. 
It  is  to  approach  (iod  as  an  inexhausti- 
ble fountain  of  lijjht,  power,  and  purity. 
It  is  to  feel  the  quickening  and  trans- 
forming energy  of  his  perfections.  It 
Is  to  thirst  for  the  growth  and  invigora- 
tion  of  the  divine  principle  within  us. 
It  is  to  seek  the  very  spirit  of  God.  It 
Is  to  trust  in.  to  bless,  to  thank  him  for 
that  rich  grace,  mercy,  love,  which  was 
revealed  and  proffered  by  Jesus  Christ. 
and  which  proposes  as  its  great  end  the 
perfection  of  the  human  soul. 

I  regard  this  view  of  religion  as  in- 
finitely important.  It  does  more  than 
all  things  to  make  our  connection  with 
our  Creator  ennobling  and  happy  ;  and. 
in  proportion  as  we  want  it.  there  is 
danger  that  the  thought  of  God  may 
itself  become  the  Instrument  of  our 
degradation.  That  religion  has  been 
so  di.spensed  as  to  depress  the  human 
mind,  1  need  not  tell  you;  and  it  is  a 
truth  which  ought  to  be  known,  that 
the  greatness  of  the  Deity,  when  sepa- 
rated in  our  thoughts  from  his  parental 
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character,  especially  tends  to  crush  hu- 
man energy  and  hope.  To  a  frail,  de- 
pendent creature,  an  omnipotent  Creator 
easily  becomes  a  terror,  and  his  wor- 
ship easily  degenerates  into  servility, 
flattery,  self- contempt,  and  selfish  cal- 
culation. Religion  only  ennobles  us,  in 
as  far  as  it  reveals  to  us  the  tender  and 
intimate  connection  of  God  with  his 
creatures,  and  teaches  us  to  see  in  the 
very  greatness  which  might  ^ve  alarm 
the  source  of  great  and  glorious  com- 
munications to  the  human  soul.  You 
cannot,  my  hearers,  think  too  highly  of 
the  majesty  of  God.  But  let  not  this 
majesty  sever  him  from  you.  Remem- 
ber that  his  CT-eatness  is  the  infinity 
of  attributes  which  yourselves  possess. 
Adore  his  infinite  wisdom  ;  but  remem- 
ber that  this  wisdom  rejoices  to  diffuse 
itself,  and  let  an  exhilarating  hope  spring 
up  at  the  thought  of  the  immeasurable 
intelligence  which  such  a  F'ather  must 
communicate  to  his  children.  In  like 
manner  adore  his  power.  Let  the  bound- 
less creation  fill  you  with  awe  and  ad- 
miration of  the  energy  which  sustains 
it.  But  remember  that  God  has  a  no- 
bler work  than  the  outward  creation, 
even  the  spirit  within  yourselves  ;  and 
that  it  is  his  purpose  to  replenish  this 
with  his  own  energy,  and  to  crown  it 
with  growinj5  power  and  triumphs  over 
tie  material  universe  Above  all,  adore 
his  unutterable  goodness.  But  remem- 
ber that  this  attribute  is  particularly 
proposed  to  you  as  your  model ;  that 
God  calls  you.  both  by  nature  and  reve- 
lation, to  a  fellowship  in  his  philanthro- 
py; that  he  has  placed  you  in  social 
relations  for  the  very  end  of  rendering 
vou  ministers  and  representatives  of 
his  benevolence  ;  that  he  even  summons 
vou  to  espouse  and  to  advance  the  sub- 
limest  purpose  of  his  goodness,  the 
redemption  of  the  human  race,  by  ex- 
tending the  knowledge  and  power  of 
Christian  truth.  It  is  through  such 
views  that  religion  raises  up  the  soul, 
and  binds  man  by  ennobling  bonds  to 
his  Maker. 

To  complete  my  views  of  this  topic, 
I  beg  to  add  an  important  caution.  I 
have  said  that  the  great  work  of  relig- 
ion is  to  conform  ourselves  to  God,  or 
to  unfold  the  divine  likeness  within  us. 
Let  none  infer  from  this  language  that 
1  place  religion  in  unnatural  effort,  in 
stnuning  aner    excitements   which    do  / 


'  not  belong  to  the  present  state,  or  in 
any  thing  separate  from  the  clear  and 
simple  cuities  of  life.  I  exhort  you  to 
no  extravagance.  I  reverence  human 
nature  too  much  to  do  it  violence.  I 
see  too  much  divinity  in  its  ordinary 
operations  to  urge  on  it  a  forced  and 
vehement  virtue.  To  grow  in  the  like- 
ness of  God  we  need  not  cease  to  be 
men.  This  likeness  does  not  consist  in 
extraordinary  or  miraculous  gifts,  in 
supernatural  additions  to  the  soul,  or 
in  any  thing  foreign  to  our  original  con- 
stitution :  but  in  our  essential  faculties, 
unfolded  by  vigorous  and  conscientious 
exertion  in  the  ordinary  circumstances 
assigned  by  God.  To  resemble  our 
Creator  we  need  not  fly  from  society, 
and  entrance  ourselves  in  lonely  con- 
templation and  prayer.  Such  processes 
might  give  a  feverish  strength  to  one 
class  of  emotions,  but  would  result  in 
disproportion,  distortion,  and  sickliness 
of  mind.  Our  proper  work  is  to  ap- 
proach God  by  the  free  and  natural 
unfolding  of  our  highest  powers,  —  of 
understanding,  conscience,  love,  and  the 
moral  will. 

Shall  I  be  told  that,  by  such  lan- 
guage, I  ascribe  to  nature  the  effects 
which  can  only  be  wrought  in  the  soul 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  .**  I  anticipate  this 
objection,  and  wish  to  meet  it  by  a  sim- 
ple exposition  of  my  views.  1  would 
on  no  account  disparage  the  gracious 
aids  and  influences  which  God  imparts 
to  the  human  soul.  The  promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  among  the  most  precious 
in  tne  Sacred  Volume.  Worlds  could 
not  tempt  me  to  part  with  the  doctrine 
of  God's  intimate  connection  with  the 
mind,  and  of  his  free  and  full  com- 
munications to  it.  Hut  these  views  are 
in  no  respect  at  variance  with  what  1 
have  taught,  of  the  method  by  which 
we  are  to  grow  in  the  likeness  of  God. 
Scripture  and  experience  concur  in 
teaching  that,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
are  to  understand  a  divine  assistance 
adapted  to  our  moral  freedom,  and  ac- 
cordant with  the  fundamental  truth  that 
virtue  is  the  mind's  own  work.  By  the 
Holy  Spirit,  I  understand  an  aid  which 
must  be  gained  and  made  effectual 
by  our  own  activity ;  an  aid  which 
no  more  interferes  with  our  faculties 
than  the  assistance  which  we  receive 
from  our  fellow-beings ;  an  aid  \sK\cV\ 
silently  mingles  and  cotvsp\t^s  \n\V\v  ?^ 
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Other  helps  and  means  of  goodness ;  an 
aid  by  which  we  unfold  our  natural 
powers  in  a  natural  order,  and  by  which 
we  are  strengthened  to  understand  and 
applv  the  resources  derived  from  our 
munilicent  Creator.  This  aid  we  can- 
not prize  too  much,  or  pray  for  too  ear- 
nestly. But  wherein,  let  me  ask,  does 
it  war  with  the  doctrine  that  Cod  is  to 
be  approached  by  the  exercise  and  un- 
folding of  our  highest  powers  and  affec- 
tions, in  the  ordmaty  circumstances  of 
human  life  ? 

I  repeat  it,  to  rescrable  our  Maker 
we  need  not  quarrel  with  our  nature  or 
our  lot.  Our  present  state,  made  up 
as  it  is  of  aids  and  trials,  is  worthy  of 
Cod,  and  maybe  used  throughout  to  as- 
similate us  10  him.  For  example,  our 
domestic  ties,  the  relations  of  neighbor- 
hood and  country,  the  daily  interchanges 
of  thoughts  ana  feelings,  the  daily  oc- 
casions of  kindness,  the  daily  claims 
of  want  and  suffering,  —  these  and  the 
Other  circumstances  of  our  social  state 
form  the  best  sphere  and  .school  for 
that  benevolence  which  is  God's  bright- 
est altribule  ;  and  we  should  make  a 
sad  exchange,  by  substituting  for  these 
natural  aids  any  self-invented  artificial 
means    of    sanctity.     Christianity,   our 

Seat  guide  to  God,  never  leads  us  away 
)m  the  path  of  nature,  and  never 
wars  with  the  unsophisticated  dictates 
of  conscience.  We  approach  our  Cre- 
ator by  every  right  exertion  of  the 
powers  He  gives  us.  Whenever  we  in- 
vigorate the  understanding  by  honestly 
and  resolutely  seeking  truth,  and  by 
withstanding  whatever  might  warp  the 
judgment ;  whenever  we  invigorate  the 
conscience  by  following  it  in  opposition 
to  the  passions  ;  whenever  we  receive 
a  blessing  gratefully,  bear  a  trial  pa- 
tiently, or  encounter  peril  or  scorn  with 
moral  courage  ;  whenever  we  perform 
a  disinterested  deed  ;  whenever  we  lift 
up  the  heart  in  true  adoration  to  God  ; 
whenever  we  war  against  a  habit  or 
desire  which  is  strengthening  itself 
against  our  higher  principles :  when- 
ever we  think,  speak,  or  act,  with  moral 
energy  and  resolute  devotion  to  duty. 
be  the  occasion  ever  so  humble,  ob- 
scure, familiar;  —  then  the  divinity  is 
growing  within  us,  and  we  are  ascend- 
mg  towards  our  Author.  True  religion 
thus  blends  itself  with  common  hfe. 
Ife  are  thus  to  draw  nigh  10  God  with- 
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out  forsaking  men.  We  are  thus,  with- 
out parting  with  our  human  nature,  to 
clothe  ourselves  with  the  divine. 

My  views  on  the  great  subject  of 
this  discourse  have  now  been  eiven,  1 
shall  close  with  a  brief  consideration 
of  a  few  objections,  in  the  course  of 
which  1  shall  ofier  some  views  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  which  this  occasion 
and  the  state  of  the  world  seem  to  me 
to  demand.  1  anticipate  from  some  an 
objection  to  this  discourse,  drawn  as 
they  will  say  from  experience.  1  may 
he  told  that  I  have  talked  of  the  god- 
like capacities  of  human  nature,  and 
have  spoken  of  man  as  a  divinity  :  and 
where  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  warrants 
of  this  high  estimate  of  our  race'  1 
may  be  told  that  1  dream,  and  that  I 
have  peopled  the  world  with  the  creat- 
ures of  my  lonely  imagination.  What ! 
Is  it  only  in  dreams  that  beauty  and 
loveliness  have  beamed  on  me  from  the 
human  countenance,  that  I  have  heard 
tones  of  kindness  which  have  thrilled 
through  my  heart,  that  1  have  found 
sympathy  in  suffering,  and  a  sacred  joy 
in  friendship  i  Are  all  the  great  and 
good  men  of  past  ages  only  dreams? 
Are  such  names  as  NIoses,  Socrates, 
Paul,  Alfred,  Milton,  only  the  fictions 
of  my  disturbed  slumbers  ?  Are  the 
great  deeds  of  history,  the  discoveries 
of  philosophy,  the  creations  of  geni 
onlv  visions  ?    Oh. 


I  doi 


It  dies 


I  speak  of  the  divine  capacities 
of  human  nature.  It  is  a  real  page  in 
which  1  read  of  patriots  and  mart)-rs, 
of  Fdn^lon  and  Howard,  of  Hampden 
and  Washington.  And  tell  me  not 
that  these  were  prodigies,  miracles,  im- 
measurably separated  from  their  race ; 
for  the  very  reverence  which  has  treas- 
ured up  and  hallowed  their  memories, 
the  very  sentiments  of  admiration  and 
love  with  which  their  names  are  now 
heard,  show  that  the  principles  of  their 
greatness  are  diffused  through  all  your 
breasts.  The  germs  of  subfime  virtue 
are  scattered  liberally  on  our  earth. 
How  ofien  have  1  seen  in  the  obscurity 
of  domestic  life  a  strength  of  love,  of 
endurance,  of  pious  trust,  of  virtuous 
resolution,  which  in  a  public  sphere 
would  have  attracted  public  homage ! 
1  cannot  but  pity  the  man  who  recog- 
nizes nothing  godlike  in  his  own  nature, 
1  see  the  marks  of  God  in  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  but  how  much  more  in  a 
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magna  nlrnliy.  in  un- 
do, uD  n  philanthropy 
Tf  wrong,  and  which 


Obiial  intellsct,  in 

cooqacntble  rectitnde, 
which  forgives  evenr  wrong, 
nercr  despairs  of  the  am'  ~ 
and  human  virtue  I  I  do 
rercrencc  human  nature.  Neither  the 
Been  of  a  world!/  Keptidam  nor  the 
pDou  of  a  gloomv  thetut^  disturb  my 
Ditfa  In  its  godlike  powers  and  ten- 
dendea.  I  Itnow  how  it  is  despiaed, 
how  it  has  been  opi»essed,  how  dvil 
ud  religious  establishmenta  have  for 
1^  conspired  to  crush  it  I  know  its 
hutory.  I  shut  ray  eyes  on  none  of  its 
vakneasea  and  crimes.  I  understand 
the  proofi  by  which  despotism  demon- 
Unics  that  msua  is  a  wild  beast,  in  want 
of  a  master,  ajid  only  safe  in  chains. 
Bat  Injured,  trampled  on,  and  scorned 
u  oar  nature  is,  1  still  turn  to  it  with 
utcDse  sympathy  and  strong  hope.  The 
npatnres  of  its  origin  and  its  end  are 
inpressed  too  deeply  to  be  ever  wholly 
«uced  I  bless  it  for  Its  kind  affec- 
titmi,  for  its  strong  and  tender  love.  I 
hooor  it  for  its  strugKles  against  op- 
presuOQ,  for  Its  growth  and  prcwress 
under  the  weight  of  so  many  chains 
ud  prejudices,  for  its  achievements  in 
KicQce  and  art,  and  still  more  for  its 
cninples  of  heroic  and  saintly  virtue. 
Thcae  are  marks  of  a  divine  ori^  and 
the  pledges  of  a  celestial  inhentance  ; 
ad  I  thank  God  that  mv  own  lot  is 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  human  race. 

But  another  objection  starts  up.  It 
uy  be  said,  "  Allow  these  views  to  be 
inie;  are  they  fitted  for  the  pulpit  P 
itted  to  act  on  common  minds  ?  They 
mv  be  prized  by  men  of  cultivated  in- 
Kllect  and  taste  ;  but  can  the  multitude 
OBderstand  them'?  Will  the  multitude 
bel  them  ?  On  whom  has  a  minister  to 
vt?  On  men  immersed  in  business, 
^  buried  in  the  flesh ;  on  men  whose 
whole  power  of  thought  has  been  spent 
on  pleasure  or  gain  ;  on  men  chained 
bytabit  and  wedded  to  sin.  Sooner 
niyadamant  be  riven  by  a  child's  touch 
llun  the  human  heart  be  pierced  by  re- 
fised  and  elevated  sentiment  Gross 
iutniments  will  alone  act  on  gross 
■niods.  Men  sleep,  and  nothing  but 
thunder,  nothing  hut  flashes  from  the 
evtdauing  fire  of  hell,  will  thoroughly 
"ake  them." 

I  have  all  along  felt  that  such  objec- 
■ioos  would  be  made  to  the  views  I  have 
n^cd    fiat  thejr  do  not  move  me.     I 


answer,  that  I  think  these  views  dngu- 
Urly  adapted  to  the  pulpit,  and  I  ^hik 
them  full  of  power.  The  objection  is 
that  the^  are  refined  But  I  see  God 
accoraphshing  his  noblest  purposes  bv 
what  may  he  called  refined  means.  AU 
the  great  agents  of  nature  —  attraction, 
heat,  and  the  principle  of  life — are  re- 
fined, spiritual,  invisible,  acting  gently, 
silently,  imperceptibly ;  and  yet  brute 
matter  feels  their  power,  and  is  trans- 
formed by  them  into  surpassing  beauty. 
The  electric  fluid,  unseen,  unfelt,  and 
ever^here  diffused,  Is  infinitely  more 
efficient,  and  ministers  to  infinitely  no- 
bler productions,  than  when  it  breaks 
forth  in  thunder.  Much  less  can  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  moral  world  noise, 
menace,  and  violent  appeals  to  gross 
passions,  to  fear  and  selfishness,  are 
God's  chosen  means  of  calling  forth 
spiritual  life,  beauty,  and  greatness.  It 
is  seldom  that  human  nature  throws  oiSf 
all  susceptibility  of  grateful  and  gen- 
erous impressions,  aS  sympathy  with 
superior  virtue ;  and  here  are  springs 
and  principles  to  which  a  generous 
teaching,  it  simple,  sincere,  and  fredi 
from  the  soul,  may  confidently  appeal. 

It  is  said  men  cannot  understand  the 
views  which  seem  to  me  so  precious. 
This  objection  I  am  anxious  to  repel, 
for  the  common  intellect  has  been  griev- 
ously kept  down  and  wronged  through 
the  Seliei  of  its  incapacity.  The  pulpit 
would  do  more  good  were  not  the  mass 
of  men  looked  upon  and  treated  as  chil- 
dren. Happily  for  the  race,  the  time  is 
passing  away  in  which  intellect  was 
thought  the  monopoly  of  a  few,  and  the 
majority  were  given  over  to  hopeless 
ignorance.  Science  is  leaving  her  sol- 
itudes to  enlighten  the  mullitude.  How 
much  more  may  religious  teachers  take 
courage  to  speak  to  men  on  subjects 
which  are  ftearer  to  them  than  the  prop- 
erties and  laws  of  matter,  —  I  mean  their 
own  souls.  The  mullitude,  you  say, 
want  capacity  to  receive  great  truths 
relating  to  tneir  spiritual  nature.  But 
what,  let  me  ask  you,  is  the  Christian 
religion  ?  A  spiritual  system,  intended  . 
to  turn  men's  minds  upon  themselves,  10 
frame  them  to  watchfulness  over  thought 
imagination,  and  passion,  to  establish 
them  in  an  intimacy  with  their  own 
souls.  What  are  all  the  Christian  virt- 
ues which  men  are  exhorted  to  love  and 
seek  ?    I  answer,  pure  and  h.\g\i  ti 
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or  determinations  of  the  mind.  That 
refinement  of  thought  which,  I  am  told, 
transcends  the  common  intellect,  belongs 
to  the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  In 
confirmation  of  these  views,  the  liunian 
mind  seems  to  me  to  be  turning  itself 
more  and  more  inward,  and  to  be  grow- 
ing more  alive  to  its  own  worth  and  its 
capacities  of  progress.  The  spirit  of 
education  shows  this,  and  so  does  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  There  is  a  spreading 
conviction  that  man  was  made  for  a 
higher  purpose  than  to  be  a  beast  of 
burden,  or  a  creature  of  sense.  The 
divinity  is  stirring  within  the  human 
breast,  and  demanding  a  culture  and  a 
liberty  worthy  of  the  child  of  God.  Let 
religious  teacliing  correspond  to  this 
advancement  of  the  mind.  Let  it  rise 
above  the  technical,  obscure,  and  frigid 
theology  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  times  of  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  slaver}'.  Let  it  penetrate  the  human 
soul,  and  reveal  it  to  itself.  No  preach- 
ing, I  believe,  is  so  intelligible  as  that 
which  is  true  to  human  nature,  and  helps 
men  to  read  their  own  spirits. 

But  the  objection  which  I  have  stated 
not  only  represents  men  as  incapable  of 
understanding,  but  still  more  of  being 
moved,  quickened,  sanctified,  and  saved, 
by  such  views  as  1  have  given.  If  by 
this  objection  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  that  these  views  are  not  alone  or  of 
themselves  sufficient,  1  shall  not  dispute 
it ;  for.  true  and  glorious  as  they  are, 
thev  do  not  constitute  the  whole  truth, 
and  1  do  not  expect  great  moral  effects 
from  narrow  and  partial  views  of  our 
nature.  I  have  spoken  of  the  godlike 
capacities  of  the  soul.  But  other  and 
very  different  elements  enter  into  the 
human  being.  Man  has  animal  propen- 
sities as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral 
Swers.  He  has  a  body  as  well  as  mind. 
;  has  passions  to  war  with  reason,  and 
self-love  with  conscience.  He  is  a  free 
being,  and  a  tempted  being,  and  thus 
constituted  he  may  and  does  sin,  and 
often  sins  grievously.  To  such  a  being 
religion,  or  virtue,  is  a  conflict,  retjuiring 
great  spiritual  effort,  put  forth  in  ha- 
bitual watchfulness  and  prayer  :  and  all 
the  motives  are  needed  by  which  force 
and  constancy  may  be  communicated  to 
the  will.  I  exhort  not  the  preacher  to 
talk  perpetually  of  man  as  "  made  but  a 
JittJe  lower  than  the  angels."  I  would 
not  narrow  him  to  any  class  of  topics. 


\S.l 


L.et  him  adapt  himself  to  o 

aid  all  the  powers  of  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come.  Let  him  bring  to  bear 
on  the  conscience  and  the  heart  God's 
milder  and  more  awful  attributes,  the 
promises  and  threatenings  of  the  divine 
word,  the  lessons  of  history,  the  warn- 
ings of  experience.  Let  the  wages  of 
sin  here  and  hereafter  be  taught  clearly 
and  earnestly.  But  amidst  the  various 
motives  to  spiritual  effort  which  belong 
to  the  minister,  none  are  more  quick- 
Ihan  those  drawn  from  the  soul 
and  from  God's  desire  and  pur- 
pose to  exalt  it  by  every  aid  consistent 
with  its  freedom.  These  views  I  con- 
ceive are  to  mix  with  all  others,  and 
without  ihem  all  others  fail  to  promote 
a  generous  virtue.  Is  it  said  that  the 
ministers  proper  work  is  to  preach 
Christ,  and  not  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  ?  1  answer,  that  Christ's  great- 
ness is  manifested  in  the  greatness  of 
the  nature  which  he  was  sent  to  redeem ; 
and  that  his  chief  glof)'  consists  in  this, 
that  he  came  to  restore  God's  image 
where  it  was  obscured  or  effaced,  and 
to  give  an  everlasting  impulse  and  life 
to  what  is  divine  within  us.  Is  it  said 
that  the  malignity  of  sin  is  to  be  the 
minister's  great  theme  ?  I  answer,  that 
this  malignity  can  only  be  understood 
and  felt  when  sin  is  viewed  a 


of  God's  noblest  work,  as  darker 


n^a 


light  briirhicr  than  the  sun,  as  carrj-ing 
discord,  bondage,  disease,  and  death  into 
a  mind  framea  for  perpetual  progress 
towards  its  Author.  Is  it  said  that  ter- 
ror is  the  chief  instrument  of  saving  the 
soul.'  1  answer,  that, if  by  terror  be 
meant  a  rational  and  moral  fear,  a  con- 
viction and  dread  of  the  unutterable  evil 
incurred  by  a  mind  which  wrongs,  be- 
trays, and  destroys  itself,  then  1  am 
the  last  to  deny  its  importance.  But  a 
fear  like  this,  which  regards  the  debase- 
ment of  the  soul  as  the  greatest  of  evils 
is  plainly  founded  upon  and  proportioned 
to  our  conceptions  of  the  greatness  ol 
our  nature.  The  more  common  teirot 
excited  by  vivid  images  of  torture  and 
IXKlilypain  is  a  very  questionable  means 
of  virtue.  When  strongly  awakened,  it 
generally  injures  the  character,  breaks 
men  into  cowards  and  slaves,  brings  the 
■intellect  to  cringe  before  human  author- 
ity makes  man  abject  before  his  iMaker. 
and,  by  a  imtural  reaction  of  the  mind, 
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often  terminates  in  a  presumptuous  con- 
fidence altogether  distinct  from  virtuous 
self-respect,  and  singularly  hostile  to  the 
unassuming,  charitable  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  preacher  should  rather 
strive  to  fortify  the  soul  against  phys- 
ical pains  than  to  bow  it  to  their  mas- 
ter)', teaching  it  to  dread  nothing  in 
comparison  with  sin,  and  to  dread  sin  as 
the  ruin  of  a  noble  nature. 

Men.  I  repeat  it,  are  to  be  quickened 
and  raised  by  appeals  to  their  highest 
principles.  Even  the  convicts  of  a 
prison  may  be  touched  by  kindness, 
generosity,  and  especially  by  a  tone, 
look,  and  address,  expressing  hope  and 
respect  for  their  nature.  I  know  that 
the  doctrine  of  ages  has  been  that  ter- 
ror, restraint,  and  bondage  are  the  chief 
safeguards  of  human  virtue  and  peace. 
But  we  have  begun  to  learn  that  affec- 
tion, confidence,  respect,  and  freedom 
are  mightier  as  well  as  nobler  agents. 
Men  can  be  wrought  upon  by  generous 
influences.  I  would  that  this  truth  were 
better  understood  by  religious  teachers. 
From  the  pulpit  generous  influences  too 
seldom  proceed.  In  the  church  men  too 
seldom  hear  a  voice  to  quicken  and 
exalt  them.  Religion,  speaking  through 
her  public  organs,  seems  often  to  for- 
get her  natural  tone  of  elevation.  The 
character  of  God,  the  principles  of  his 
government .  his  relations  to  the  human 
Qmily,  the  purposes  for  which  He 
brought  us  into  being,  the  nature  which 
He  has  given  us,  and  the  condition  in 
which  He  has  placed  us,  — these  and  the 
like  topics,  though  the  sublimest  which 
can  enter  the  mind,  are  not  unfrequently 
so  set  forth  as  to  narrow  and  degrade 
the  hearers,  disheartening  and  oppress- 
ing with  gloom  the  timid  and  sensitive, 
and  infecting  coarser  minds  with  the 
unhallowed  spirit  of  intolerance,  pre- 
sumption, and  exclusive  pretension  to 
the  favor  of  God.  I  know,  and  rejoice 
to  know,  that  preaching  in  its  worst 
forms  does  good ;  for  so  bright  and 
piercing  is  the  light  of  Christianity  that 
it  penetrates  in  a  measure  the  thickest 
clouds  in  which  men  contrive  to  involve 
it  But  that  evil  mixes  with  the  good, 
I  also  know  ;  and  I  should  be  unfaithful 
to  my  deep  convictions  did  I  not  say 
that  numan  nature  requires  for  its  ele- 
\'ation  more  generous  treatment  from 
the  teachers  of  religion. 

I  conclude  with  saying  let  the  min- 


ister cherish  a  reverence  for  his  own 
nature.  Let  him  never  despise  it  even 
in  its  most  forbidding  forms.  Let  him 
delight  in  its  beautilul  and  lofty  mani- 
festations. Let  him  hold  fast,  as  one  of 
the  great  qualifications  for  his  office,  a 
faith  in  the  greatness  of  the  human  soul, 
—  that  faith  which  looks  beneath  the 
perishing  body,  beneath  the  sweat  of 
the  laborer,  beneath  the  rags  and  igno- 
rance of  the  poor,  beneath  the  vices  of 
the  sensual  and  selfish,  and  discerns  in 
the  deptlis  of  the  soul  a  divine  principle, 
a  ray  of  the  Infinite  Light,  which  may 
yet  break  forth  and  ** shine  as  the  sun" 
m  the  kingdom  of  God.  Let  him  strive 
to  awaken  in  men  a  consciousness  of 
the  heavenly  treasure  witliin  them,  a 
consciousness  of  possessing  what  is  of 
more  worth  than  the  outward  universe. 
Let  hope  give  life  to  all  his  labors.  Let 
him  speak  to  men  as  to  beings  liberallv 
gifted  and  made  for  God.  Let  him  al- 
ways look  round  on  a  congregation  with 
the  encouraging  trust  that  he  has  hear- 
ers prepared  to  respond  to  the  simple, 
unaffected  utterance  of  great  truths,  and 
to  the  noblest  workings  of  his  own  mind. 
Let  him  feel  deeply  for  those  in  whom 
the  divine  nature  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
passions.  Let  him  sympathize  tenderly 
with  those  in  whom  it  begins  to  struggle, 
to  mourn  for  sin,  to  thirst  for  a  new  life. 
Let  him  guide  and  animate  to  higher  and 
diviner  virtue  those  in  whom  it  lias  gained 
strength.  Let  him  strive  to  infuse  cour- 
age enterprise,  devout  trust,  and  an  in- 
flexible will  into  men's  labors  for  their 
own  perfection.  In  one  word,  let  him 
cherish  an  unfaltering  and  growing  faith 
in  God  as  the  Father  and  quickener  of 
the  human  mind,  and  in  Christ  as  its 
triumphant  and  immortal  friend.  That 
by  such  preaching  he  is  to  work  mir- 
acles, I  do  not  say.  That  he  will  rival 
in  sudden  and  outward  effects  what  is 
wrought  by  the  preachers  of  a  low  and 
terrifying  theology,  I  do  not  expect  or 
desire.  That  all  will  be  made  better,  I 
am  far  from  believing.  His  office  is  to 
act  on  free  beings,  who.  after  all,  must 
determine  themselves  ;  who  have  power 
to  withstand  all  foreign  agency ;  who 
are  to  be  saved,  not  by  mere  preaching, 
but  by  their  own  prayers  and  toil.  Still 
I  believe  that  such  a  minister  will  be  a 
benefactor  beyond  all  praise  to  the  hu- 
man soul.  1  believe,  and  know,  that  on 
those  who  will  admit  h\a  VtAMevic.^  \i^ 
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win  work  deeply,  powerfully,  gloriously.  I  ing  power  of  spreading  :ruth,  virtue. 

His    function   is    the    sublunest    under  moral    strengtii,   love,    and    happiness, 

heaven ;  and  his  reward  wiUbe  a  grow-  I  without  limit  and  without  end 
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Matthew  nil.  5 :  "Thiii>iiijbdondSce,iii*hDn 

The  character  of  Christ  maybe  stud- 
ied for  various  jjurposes.  It  is  singularly 
fitted  to  call  forth  the  heart,  to  awaken 
love,  admiration,  and  moral  delight.  As 
n  example,  it  has  no  rival. 
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to'no  uther  proof;  perhaps  no  i 
so  OIHn  conque'ftd  unbelief.    It 
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The  character  of  Christ 
iirong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his 
'religion.  As  such,  I  would  now  place  it 
before  you.  1  shall  not,  however,  think 
only  of  confirming  your  faith  ;  the  very 
illustrations  which  I  shall  adduce  for 
this  purpose  will  show  the  claims  of 
Jesus  to  our  reverence,  obedience,  im- 
itation, and  fervent  love. 

The  more  we  contemplate  Christ's 
character,  as  exhibited  in  the  gospel, 
the  more  we  shall  be  impressed  with  its 
genuineness  and  reality.  It  was  plainly 
drawn  from  the  life.  The  narratives  of 
the  Evangelists  bear  the  marks  of  truth 
perhaps  beyond  all  other  hislories.  They 
set  before  us  the  most  extraordinary 
being  who  ever  appeared  on  earth,  and 
yet  they  are  as  artless  as  the  stories  of 
childhood.  The  authors  do  not  think  of 
themselves.  They  have  plainly  but  one 
aim,  to  show  us  their  Master ;  and  they 
manifest  the  deep  veneration  which  he 
inspired  by  leaving  him  to  reveal  him- 
self, by  giving  us  his  actions  and  say- 
ings without  comment,  explanation,  or 
.eulo^.  You  see  in  these  narratives  no 
Warnishing,  no  high  coloring,  no  attempts 
lo  make  his  actions  striking,  or  to  bring 
but  ihe  beauties  of  his  character.  We 
are  never  poinled  to  any  circumstance 
OS  illustrative  of  his  greatness.  The 
Evangelists  write  with  a  calm  trust  in 
his  character,  with  a  feeling  that  it 
needed  no  aid  from  their  hands,  and 
whh  a  deep  veneration,  as  if  comment 
or  pnuBC  or  dieir  own  were  not  worthy 


to  mingle  with  the  recital  of  such  a 
life. 

It  is  the  effect  of  our  familiarity  with 
the  history  of  Jesus  that  we  are  not 
struck  by  it  as  we  ought  to  iw.  We 
read  it  before  we  are  capable  of  uoder- 
,standing  its  excellence.  His  stupendous 
4  familiar  to  us  as  the 
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of  ordinary  life,  and  h 
much  matters  ol 
relations  which  m 
to  each  other.  On  this  account, 
for  the  ministers  of  religion  to  do  what 
the  Evangelists  did  not  attempt,  to  ofier 
comments  on  Christ's  character,  to  bring 
out  its  features,  to  point  men  to  its 
higher  beauties,  to  awaken  their  awe  by 
unfolding  its  wonderful  majesty.  In- 
deed, one  of  our  most  important  func- 
tions, as  teachers,  is  to  give  freshness 
and  vividness  to  truths  which  have  be- 
come worn,  1  had  almost  said  tarnished, 
by  long  and  familiar  handling.  We 
have  to  fight  with  the  power  of  habit. 
Through  habit  men  look  on  this  glorious 
creation  with  insensibility,  and  are  less 
moved  by  the  all-enlightening  sun  than 
by  a  show  of  fire-worKs.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  mora]  and  religious  teacher  almost 
to  create  a  new  sense  in  men.  that  they 
may  learn  in  what  a  world  of  beauty  and 
magnificence  they  live.  And  so  in  re- 
gard to  Christ's  character :  men  t«come 
used  to  it.  until  they  imagine  that  there 
is  something  more  admirable  in  a  great 
man  of  their  own  day  —  a  statesman  or 
a  conqueror^ than  in  him  the  latchet 
of  whose  shoes  statesmen  and  con- 
querors are  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

In  this  discourse  I  wish  to  show  that 
the  character  of  Christ,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  one  which  could  not  have  entered  the 
thoughts  of  man,  could  not  have  been 
imagined  or  feigned  ;  that  it  bears  every 
mark  of  genuineness  and  truth  :  that  it 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  acknowledged  as 
real  and  of  divine  original. 

It  is  all-important,  my  friends,  if  we 
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would  feel  the  force  of  this  argument, 
to  transport  ourselves  to  the  times  when 
Jesus  lived.  We  are  very  apt  to  think 
that  he  was  moving  about  in  such  a  city 
as  this,  or  amone  a  people  agreeing  with 
ourselves  in  modes  of  thinking  and  hab- 
its of  life.  But  the  truth  is,  he  lived  in 
a  state  of  society  singularly  remote  from 
our  own.  Of  all  nations,  the  Jewish 
was  the  most  strongly  marked.  The 
Tew  hsu-dly  felt  himself^  to  belong  to  the 
human  family.  He  was  accustomed  to 
speak  of  himself  as  chosen  by  God.  holy, 
clean ;  whilst  the  Gentiles  were  sinners, 
dogs,  polluted,  unclean.  His  common 
dress,  the  phylactery  on  his  brow  or 
ami,  the  hem  of  his  garment,  his  food, 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  his  life,  as 
well  as  his  temple,  his  sacrifices,  his  ab- 
lutions, all  hela  him  up  to  himself  as  a 
peculiar  favorite  of  God,  and  all  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
With  other  nations  he  could  not  eat  or 
many.  They  were  unworthy  of  his 
communion.  Still,  with  all  tnese  no- 
tions of  superiority,  he  saw  himself  con- 
quered by  those  whom  he  despised.  He 
was  obliged  to  wear  the  shackles  of 
Rome,  to  see  Roman  legions  in  his  ter- 
ritory, a  Roman  guard  near  his  temple, 
and  a  Roman  tax-^therer  extorting,  for 
the  support  of  an  idolatrous  government 
and  an  idolatrous  worship,  what  he  re- 
garded as  due  only  to  God.  The  hatred 
which  burned  in  the  breast  of  the  Jew 
towards  his  foreign  oppressor  perhaps 
never  glowed  with  equal  intenseness  in 
any  other  conquered  state.  He  had. 
however,  his  secret  consolation.  The 
time  was  near,  the  prophetic  age  was  at 
hand,  when  Judea  was  to  break  her 
chains  and  rise  from  the  dust.  Her 
long-promised  king  and  deliverer  was 
near,  and  was  coming  to  wear  the  crown 
of  universal  empire.  From  Jerusalem 
was  to  go  forth  his  law,  and  all  nations 
were  to  serve  the  chosen  people  of  God. 
To  this  conqueror  the  Jews  indeed  as- 
cribed the  office  of  promoting  religion : 
but  the  religion  of  Moses,  corrupted 
into  an  outward  service,  was  to  them 
the  perfection  of  human  nature.  They 
clung  to  its  forms  with  the  whole  en- 
ergy of  their  souls.  To'  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitution they  ascribed  their  distinction 
from  all  other  nations.  It  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  their  hopes  of  dominion. 
I  believe  no  strength  of  prejudice  ever 
Quailed  the  intense  attachment  oi  the 


Jew  to  his  peculiar  national  religion. 
You  may  judge  of  its  power  by  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  transmittea  through 
so  many  ages,  amidst  persecution  and 
suffering  which  would  have  subdued 
any  .spirit  but  that  of  a  Jew.  You  must 
bring  these  things  to  your  mind.  You 
must  place  yourselves  in  the  midst  of 
this  singular  people. 

Among  this  singular  people,  burning 
with  impatient  expectation,  appeared 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  first  words  were, 
"Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand."  These  words  we  hear 
with  little  emotion ;  but  to  the  Jews, 
who  had  been  watching  for  this  king- 
dom for  ages,  and  who  were  looking  for 
its  immediate  manifestation,  they  must 
have  been  awakening  as  an  earthquake. 
Accordingly,  we  find  Jesus  thronged 
by  multitudes  which  no  building  could 
contain.  He  repairs  to  a  mountain,  as 
affording  him  advantages  for  addressing 
the  crowd.  I  see  them  surrounding 
him  with  eager  looks,  and  ready  to 
drink  in  every  word  from  his  lips.  And 
what  do  I  hear.^  Not  one  word  of 
Judea.  of  Rome,  of  freedom,  of  con- 
quest, of  the  glories  of  God's  chosen 
people,  and  of  the  thronging  of  all  na- 
tions to  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion.  Al- 
most every  word  was  a  death-blow  to 
the  hopes  and  feelings  which  glowed 
through  the  whole  people,  and  were 
consecrated  under  the  name  of  religion. 
He  speaks  of  the  long-expected  kin^dbm 
of  heaven  :  but  speaks  of  it  as  a  felicity 
promised  to,  ana  only  to  be  partaken 
by,  the  humble  and  pure  in  heart.  The 
righteousness  of  the  Pharisees,  that 
which  was  deemed  the  perfection  of  re- 
ligion, and  which  the  new  deliverer  was 
expected  to  spread  far  and  wide,  he  pro- 
nounces worthless,  and  declares  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  of  the  Messiah, 
to  be  shut  against  all  who  do  not  culti- 
vate a  new,  spiritual  and  disinterested 
virtue.  Instead  of  war  and  victory,  he 
commands  his  impatient  hearers  to  love, 
to  forgive,  to  bless  their  enemies :  and 
holds  forth  this  spirit  of  benignity, 
mercy,  peace,  as  the  special  badge  of 
the  people  of  the  true  Messiah.  In- 
stead of  national  interests  and  glories, 
lie  commands  them  to  seek  first  a  spirit 
of  impartial  charity  and  love,  unconfined 
by  the  bounds  of  tribe  or  nation,  and 
prochims  this  to  be  the  happiness  a^d 
honor  of  the  reign  forw\v\cViuve'^Vvo^^^. 
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Instead  of  this  world's  riches,  which 
they  expected  to  flow  from  all  lands  into 
their  own,  he  commands  ihem  lo  lay  up 
treasures  in  heaven,  and  directs  them  to 
an  incorruptible,  immortal  life,  as  the 
true  end  of  their  being.  Nor  is  this  all. 
He  does  not  merely  o9er  himself  as  a 
spiritual  deliverer,  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  empire  of  inward  piety  and  univer- 
sal charity ;  he  closes  with  language 
announcing  a  more  mysterious  office, 
"  Many  will  say  unto  me  in  that  day, 
Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in 
thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many 
wonderful  works  ?  And  then  will  1  pro- 
fess unto  them,  I  never  knew  you,  de- 
part from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity." 
Here  I  meet  the  annunciation  of  a  char- 
acter as  august  as  it  must  have  been 
startling.  I  hear  him  foretelling  a  do- 
minion to  be  exercised  In  the  future 
world.  He  begins  to  announce,  what 
entered  largely  into  his  future  teaching, 
that  his  power  was  not  bounded  to  this 
earth.  These  words  I  belter  under- 
stand when  I  hear  him  subsequently 
declaring  that,  after  a  painful  death,  he 
was  to  rise  again  and  ascend  to  heaven, 
and  there,  in  a  state  of  pre-eminent 
power  and  glory,  was  to  be  the  advo' 
cate  and  judge  of  the  human  race. 

Such  are  some  of  the  views  given  by 
Jesus  of  his  character  and  reign  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Immediately 
afterwards  I  hear  another  lesson  from 
him  bringing  out  some  of  these  truths 
still  more  strongly.  A  Roman  centurion 
makes  application  to  him  for  the  cure  of 
a  servant  whom  he  particularly  valued  ; 
and  on  expressing,  in  a  strong  manner, 
his  conviction  of  the  power  of  Jesus  to 
heal  at  a  distance,  Jesus,  according  to  the 
historian,  "marvelled,  and  said  to  those 
_  that  followed,  Verily  1  say  unto  you,  I 
'  have  not  found  so  great  faith  in  Israel  ; 
and  1  say  unto  you,  that  many  shall 
come  from  the  east  and  the  we.st  and 
shall  ail  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
but  the  children  of  the  kingdom  "  (that 
is,  the  Jews)  '■  shall  be  cast  out,"  Here 
all  the  hopes  which  the  Jews  had  cher- 
ished of  an  exclusive  or  peculiar  posses- 
sion of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  were 
crushed :  and  the  reception  of  the  de- 
spised Gentile  world  to  all  his  blessings, 
or.  in  other  words,  the  extension  of  his 
pure  religion  lo  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
bcg»a  to  be  proclaimed- 


Here  I  pause  for  the  present,  and  I 

ask  you  whether  the  character  of  Jesus 
be  not  the  most  extraordinary  m  history, 
and  wholly  inexplicable  on  human  prin- 
ciples. Fteview  the  ground  over  which 
we  have  gone.  Recollect  that  he  was 
born  and  grew  up  a  Jew.  in  the  midst  of 
Jews,  a  people  burning  with  one  passion, 
and  throwing  their  whole  souls  into  the 
expectation  of  a  national  and  earthlv 
deliverer.  He  grew  up  among  thera  in 
poverty,  seclusion,  and  labors  fitted  li> 
contract  his  thoughts,  purposes,  and 
hopes  :  and  yet  ue  find  him  escaping 
every  influence  of  education  and  society. 
We  find  him  as  untouched  bv  the  feel- 
ings which  prevailed  universally  around 
him  which  religion  and  patriotism  con- 
curred to  consecrate,  which  the  mother 
breathed  into  the  ear  of  the  child,  and 
which  the  teacher  of  the  synagogue 
strengthened  in  the  adult,  as  i^  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  another  world.  We 
lind  him  conceiving  a  sublime  purpose, 
such  as  had  never  dawned  on  sage  or 
hero,  and  see  him  possessed  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  sustaining  a  relation  to 
God  and  mankind,  and  o?  being  invested 
with  powers  in  this  world  and  the  world 
to  come  such  as  had  never  entered  the 
human  mind.  Whence  now,  1  ask,  came 
the  conception  of  this  character  I 

Wilt  any  say  it  had  its  origin  in  im- 
posture,'—  that  it  was  a  fabrication  of 
a  deceiver  ?  I  answer,  the  character 
claimed  by  Christ  excludes  this  suppo- 


It  \ 


cipa- 


lions  of  the  times,  so  unfit  to  awaken 
sympathy,  so  unattractive  to  the  heathen, 
so  exasperating  to  tlie  lew,  that  it  was 
the  last  to  enter  the  mind  of  an  impostor, 
A  deceiver  of  the  dullest  vision  must 
have  foreseen  that  it  would  expose  him 
to  bitter  scorn,  abhorrence,  and  persecu- 
tion, and  that  he  would  be  left  to  carry 
on  his  work  alone,  just  as  Jesus  alwa\-s 
stood  alone,  and  could  find  not  an  indi- 
vidual to  enter  into  his  spirit  and  design. 
What  allurements  an  unprincipled,  self- 
seeking  man  could  find  to  such  an 
enterprise,  no  common  ingenuity  can 
discover. 

I  affirm  next,  that  the  sublimity  of  the 
char.icter  claimed  by  Christ  forbids  liS 
to  trace  it  to  imposture.  That  a  sellisli. 
designing,  depraved  mind  could  have 
formed  the  idea  and  purpose  of  a  work 
unparalleled  in  beneficence,  in  vaatncH. 
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moral  grandeur,  would  certainly 
"ange  departure  from  the  laws  of 
tian  mind.  I  add,  that  if  an  im- 
could  have  lighted  on  the  Con- 
of  so  sublime  and  wonderful  a 
B  that  claimed  by  Jesus«  he  could 
say,  he  could  not — have  thrown 
\  personation  of  it  the  air  of  truth 
iity.  The  part  would  have  been 
h  for  him.  He  woul  1  have  over- 
t  or  fallen  short  of  it  perpetually. 
le  character  would  have  rebelled 
his  assumed  one.  We  should 
een  something  strained,  forced, 
il,  awkward,  showing  that  he  was 
his  true  sphere.  To  act  up  to  a 
:er  so  singular  and  grand,  and  one 
ch  no  precedent  could  be  found, 
to  me  utterly  impossible  for  a  man 
xl  not  the  true  spirit  of  it,  or  who 
ly  wearing  it  as  a  mask. 
,  how  stands  the  case  with  Jesus  ? 
.  Tewish  peasant  or  carpenter,  he 
from  obscurity  and  claims  for 
:  a  divine  office,  a  superhuman 
,  such  as  had  not  been  imagined ; 
no  instance  does  he  fall  below 
aracter.  The  peasant,  and  still 
he  Jew,  wholly  disappears.  We 
it  a  new  being,  of  a  new  order  of 
s  takine  a  part  in  human  affairs, 
is  a  native  tone  of  erandeur  and 
ty  in  his  teaching.  He  speaks  as 
;  related  to  the  whole  human  race, 
nd  never  shrinks  within  the  ordi- 
mits  of  human  agency.  A  nar- 
phere  than  the  world  never  enters 
ughts.  He  speaks  in  a  natural, 
leous  style  01  accomplishing  the 
rduous  and  important  change  in 
affairs.  This  unlabored  manner 
ressing  great  thoughts  is  particu- 
rorthy  of  attention.  You  never 
'om  Jesus  that  swelling, .  pom- 
stenCatious  language  which  almost 
u-ily  springs  from  an  attempt  to 
a  character  above  our  powers, 
cs  of  his  glories  as  one  to  whom 
ere  familiar,  and  of  his  intimacy 
eness  with  God,  as  simplv  as  a 
peaks  of  his  connection  with  his 
\.  He  speaks  of  saving  and 
^  the  worid,  of  drawing  all  men 
self,  and  of  giving  everlasting 
we  speak  of  the  ordinary  powers 
we  exert  He  makes  no  set 
les  about  the  grandeur  of  his 
ind  character.  His  conscious- 
it   gives  a  hue  to  his  whole 
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language,  breaks  out  in  indirect,  unde- 
signed expressions,  showing  that  it  was 
the  deepest  and  most  ^miliar  of  his 
convictions.  This  argument  is  only  to 
be  understood  b]^  readine  the  Gospels 
with  a  wakeful  mind  and  heart.  It  ooes 
not  lie  on  their  surface,  and  it  is  the 
stronger  for  lying  beneath  it  When  I 
read  these  books  with  care,  when  I 
trace  the  unaffected  majesty  which  runs 
through  the  life  of  Jesu^  and  see  him 
never  falling  below  his  sublime  claims 
amidst  poverty  and  scorn,  and  in  his 
last  agony,  I  have  a  feeling  of  the 
reality  of  his  character  which  I  cannot 
express.  I  feel  that  the  Jewish  carpen- 
ter could  no  more  have  conceived  and 
sustained  this  character  under  motives 
of  imposture  than  an  infant's  arm  could 
repeat  the  deeds  of  Hercules,  or  his 
unawakened  intellect  comprehend  and 
rival  the  matchless  works  of  genius. 

Am  I  told  that  the  claims  of  Jesus 
had  their  origin  not  in  imposture  but  in 
enthusiasm;  that  the  imagination,  kin- 
dled by  strong  feeling,  overpowered 
the  judgment  so  far  as  to  give  him 
the  notion  of  beine  destined  to  some 
strange  and  unparalleled  work  ?  I  know 
that  enthusiasm,  or  a  kindled  imagi- 
nation, has  great  power;  and  we  are 
never  to  lose  sight  of  it,  in  judging 
of  the  claims  of  religious  teachers. 
But  I  say  first,  that,  except  in  cases 
where  it  amounts  to  insanity,  enthu- 
siasm works,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
according  to  a  man's  previous  concep- 
tions ana  modes  of  thought.  In  Judea, 
where  the  minds  of  men  were  burning 
with  feverish  expectation  of  a  Messiah, 
I  can  easily  conceive  of  a  Jew  imag- 
ining that  in  himself  this  ardent  con- 
ception, this  ideal  of  glory,  was  to  be 
realized.  I  can  conceive  of  his  seating 
himself  in  fancy  on  the  throne  of  David, 
and  secretly  pondering  the  means  of 
his  appointed  triumphs.  But  that  a 
Jew  should  fancy  himself  the  Messiah, 
and  at  the  same  time  should  strip  that 
character  of  all  the  attributes  which 
had  fired  his  youthful  imagination  and 
heart,  —  that  he  should  start  aside  from 
all  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  his  age. 
and  should  acquire  a  consciousness  of 
being  destined  to  a  wholly  new  career, 
and  one  as  unbounded  as  it  was  new,  — 
this  is  ^xceedinjg^ly  improbable;  and 
one  thin^  is  certain,  that  an  imagination 
so  erratic,  so  ungovemed,  axid  ^\ft  Vo 
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expect  to  see  his  natural  affections  ab- 
sorbed in  his  universal  philanthropy ;  and 
would  not  private  attaL-hments  seem  to 
you  quite  inconsistent  with  his  vast  su- 
periority, and  the  immensity  of  his  pur- 
poses ?  Would  you  not  expect  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  best  accommoda- 
tions the  world  could  afford  ?  Would 
Su  not  expect  the  great  Teacher  to  se- 
:t  the  most  sacredspots  for  his  teach- 
ing, and  the  Lord  of  all  to  erect  some 
conspicuous  seat  from  which  should  go 
forth  the  laws  which  were  to  reach  the 
ends  of  the  earth  ?  Would  you  not,  in 
a  word,  expect  this  extraordinary  person- 
age to  surround  himself  with  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  and  to  maintain  a 
separation  from  the  degraded  multitude 
around  him  ? 

Such,  I  believe,  would  be  the  expec- 
tation of  us  all ;  and  what  was  the  case 
with  Jesus?  Read  his  history.  He 
comes  with  the  consciousness  of  more 
than  human  greatness  to  accomplish  an 
infinite  work  ;  and  where  do  you  find 
him  ?  What  is  his  look  ?  what  his  man- 
ner ?  How  does  he  converse,  how  live 
with  men  ?  His  appearance,  mode  of 
life,  and  intercourse  are  directly  the  re- 
verse of  what  we  should  have  supposed. 
He  comes  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the 
class  of  society  in  which  he  had  grown 
up.  IVe  retreats  to  no  solitude,  like 
John,  to  strike  awe,  nor  seeks  any  spot 
which  had  been  consecrated  in  Jewish 
history.  Would  you  find  him  ?  Go  to 
the  house  of  Peter,  the  fisherman.  Go 
to  the  well  of  Samaria,  where  he  rests 
after  the  fatigues  of  his  journey.  Would 
you  hear  him  teach  ?  You  may  find  him, 
mdeed,  sometimes  in  the  temple,  for 
that  was  a  place  of  general  resort ;  but 
commonly  you  may  nnd  him  instructing 
in  the  open  air,  now  from  a  boat  on  the 
Galilean  lake,  now  on  a  mount,  and  now 
in  the  streets  of  the  crowded  city.  He 
has  no  place  wherein  to  lay  his  head, 
nor  will  he  have  one.  A  rich  ruler 
comes  and  falls  at  his  feet.  He  says, 
"  Go,  sell  what  thou  hast,  and  give  to 
the  poor,  and  then  come  and  follow  me." 
Nor  was  this  all.  Something  more 
Striking  remains  to  be  told.  He  did  not 
merely  live  in  the  streets,  and  in  the 
houses  of  fishermen.  In  these  places, 
had  he  pleased,  he  mieht  have  cleared  a 
space  around  him,  and  raised  a  barrier 
between  himseii  and  others.  But  in 
tbese  places,  ind  everywhere,  he  lived 
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with  men  as  a  man,  a  brother,  a  friend, 
sometimes  a  servant ;  and  entered,  with 
a  deep,  unexampled  sympathy,  into  the 
feelings,  interests,  wants,  sorrows  of  in- 
dividuals, of  ordinary  men,  and  even  of 
the  most  depressed,  despised,  and  for- 
saken of  the  race.  Here  is  the  most 
striking  view  of  Jesus.  This  combina- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  humanity  in  its 
lowliest,  tenderest  form,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  unrivalled  and  divine  glo- 
ries, is  the  most  wonderful  distinction 
of  this  wonderful  character.  Here  we 
learn  the  chief  reason  why  he  chose 
poverty,  and  refused  every  peculiarity  of 
manner  and  appearance.  He  did  this 
because  he  desired  lo  come  near  to  the 
multitude  of  men,  to  make  himself  ac- 
cessible to  all,  to  pour  out  the  fulness 
of  his  sympathy  upon  all,  to  know  and 
weep  over  tneir  sorrows  and  sins,  and  to 
manifest  his  interest  in  their  affections 

1  can  offer  but  a  few  instances  of  this 
sympathy  of  Christ  with  human  nature 
in  all  its  varieties  of  character  and  con- 
dition. But  how  beauiiful  are  they  !  At 
the  very  opening  of  his  ministry  we  find 
him  present  at  a  marriage  to  which 
he  and  his  disciples  had  oeen  called. 
Among  the  Jews  this  was  an  occasion  of 
pecuhar  exhilaration  and  festivity;  but 
Jesus  did  not  therefore  decline  it.  He 
knew  what  affections,  joys,  sorrows,  and 
moral  influences  are  t>ound  up  in  this 
institution,' and  he  went  lo  the  celebra- 
tion, not  as  an  ascetic,  to  frown  on  ils 
bright  hopes  and  warm  congratulation,", 
but  to  sanction  it  by  his  presence  and  to 
heighten  its  enjoyments.  How  little 
does  this  comport  with  the  solitary  dig- 
nity which  we  should  have  pronounced 
most  accordant  with  his  character,  and 
what  a  spirit  of  humanity  does  it  breathe  I 
But  this  event  stands  almost  alone  in  his 
history.  His  chief  sympathy  was  not 
with  them  that  rejoice,  but  with  the 
ignorant,  sinful,  sorrowful ;  and  with 
these  we  find  him  cultivating  an  habit- 
ual intimacy.  Though  so  exalted  in 
thought  and  purpose,  he  chose  unedu- 
cated men  to  be  his  chief  disciples  ;  and 
he  lived  with  them,  not  as  a  superior 
giving  occasional  and  formal  instruction, 
but  became  their  companion,  travelled 
with  them  on  foot,  slept  in  their  dwell- 
ings, sat  at  their  tables,  partook  their 
plain  fare,  communicated  to  them  his 
truth  in  the  simplest  form ;  and  though 
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they  constantly  misun'^erstood  him,  and 
never  received  his  full  meaning,  he  was 
never  wearied  with  teaching  them.  So 
Miliar  was  his  intercourse,  that  we 
find  Peter  reproving  him  with  an  affec- 
tionate zeal  for  announcing  his  approach- 
ing death,  and  we  find  John  leaning  on 
his  bosom.  Of  his  last  discourse  to 
these  disciples  I  need  not  speak.  It 
stands  alone  among  all  writings  for  the 
union  of  tenderness  and  majesty.  His 
own  sorrows  are  forgotten  in  his  solici- 
tude to  speak  peace  and  comfort  to  his 
humble  followers. 

The  depth  of  his  human  sympathies 
was  beautifully  manifested  when  chil- 
dren were  brought  to  him.  His  dis- 
ciples, judgine  as  all  men  would  judge, 
thought  that  he  who  was  sent  to  wear 
the  crown  of  universal  empire  had  too 
great  a  work  before  him  to  give  his  time 
and  attention  to  children,  and  reproved 
the  parents  who  brought  them :  but 
Jesus,  rebuking  his  disciples  called  to 
him  the  children.  Never.  I  believe,  did 
childhood  awaken  such  deep  love  as  at 
that  moment.  He  took  them  in  his 
arms  and  blessed  them,  and  not  only 
said  that  "  of  such  was  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  but  added,  **  He  that  receiveth 
a  little  child  in  my  name  receiveth  me  ;  " 
so  entirely  did  he  identify  himself  with 
this  primitive,  innocent,  beautiful  form 
of  human  nature. 

There  was  no  class  of  human  beings 
so  tow  as  to  be  beneath  his  sympathy. 
He  not  merely  taught  the  publican  and 
sinner,  but,  with  all  his  consciousness 
of  purity,  sat  down  and  dined  with  them, 
and.  wnen  reproved  by  the  malignant 
Pharisee  for  such  companionship,  an- 
swered by  the  touching  parables  of  the 
Lost  Sheep  and  the  Prodigal  Son,  and 
said,  "  I  am  come  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost." 

No  personal  suffering  dried  up  this 
fountain  of  love  in  his  breast.  On  his 
way  to  the  cross  he  heard  some  women 
of  Jerusalem  bewailing  him,  and  at  the 
sound,  forgetting  his  own  grief,  he 
turned  to  tnem  and  said,  "Women  of 
Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep 
for  yourselves  and  your  children."  On 
the  cross,  whilst  his  mind  was  divided 
between  intense  suffering  and  the  con- 
templation of  the  infinite  blessings  in 
which  his  sufferings  were  to  issue,  his 
eve  lighted  on  his  mother  and  John  and 
tne  seDsibilities  of  a  son  and  a  friend 
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mingled  with  the  sublime  consciousness 
of  the  universal  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Never  before  did  natural  affection  find 
so  tender  and  beautiful  an  utterance. 
To  his  mother  he  said,  directing  her  to 

)[ohn,  ^^ Behold  thy  son;  I  leave  my  be- 
oved  disciple  to  take  my  place,  to  per- 
form my  filial  offices,  and  to  enjoy  a 
share  ot  that  affection  with  which  you 
have  followed  me  through  life  ;  "  and  to 
ohn  he  said,  '^'^  Behold  thy  mother;  I 
equeath  to  you  the  happiness  of  min- 
istering to  my  dearest  earthly  friend." 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  spirit  of  humanity 
had  one  higher  triumph.  Whilst  his  ene- 
mies surrounded  him  with  a  malignity 
unsoftened  by  his  last  agonies,  and,  to 
give  the  keenest  edge  to  insult,  reminded 
him  scoffingly  of  the  high  character  and 
office  which  he  had  claimed,  his  only 
notice  of  them  was  the  prayer,  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they 
do." 

Thus  Jesus  lived  with  men  ;  with  the 
consciousness  of  unutterable  majesty  he 
joined  a  lowliness,  gentleness,  humanity, 
and  sympathy,  which  have  no  example 
in  human  history.  I  ask  you  to  con- 
template this  wonderful  union.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  superiority  of  Jesus  to 
all  around  him  was  the  intimacv,  the 
brotherly  love,  with  which  he  bound 
himself  to  them.  I  maintain  that  this 
is  a  character  wholly  remote  from  hu- 
man conception.  To  imagine  it  to  be 
the  production  of  imposture  or  enthu- 
siasm shows  a  strange  unsoundness  of 
mind.  I  contemplate  it  with  a  venera- 
tion second  only  to  the  profound  awe 
with  which  I  look  up  to  God.  It  bears 
no  mark  of  human  invention.  It  was 
real.  It  belonged  to  and  it  manifested 
the  beloved  Son  of  God. 

But  I  have  not  done.  May  I  ask  your 
attention  a  few  moments  more  "i  We 
have  not  yet  reached  the  depth  of 
Christ's  character.  We  have  not  touched 
the  great  principle  on  which  his  won- 
derful sympathy  was  founded,  and  which 
endearecl  to  him  his  office  of  universal 
Saviour.  Do  you  ask  what  this  deep 
principle  was  ?  I  answer,  it  was  his 
conviction  of  the  greatness  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  He  saw  in  man  the  impress 
and  image  of  the  Divinity,  and  therefore 
thirsted  for  his  redemption  and  took  the 
tenderest  interest  in  him,  whatever  might 
be  the  rank,  character  or  condition  in 
which  he  was  found.    T\\\s  sp\T\\.w?\N\^v< 
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of  man  pervades  and  distinguishes  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  Jesus  looked  on 
men  with  an  eye  which  pierced  beneath 
the  material  frame.  The  body  vanished 
before  him.  The  trappings  of  the  rich, 
the  rags  of  the  poor,  were  nothing  to 
him.  He  looked  through  them,  as 
though  they  did  not  exist,  to  the  soul ; 
and  there,  amidst  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  placue-spots  of  sin.  he  recognized  a 
spiritual  and  immortal  nature,  and  the 
germs  of  power  and  perfection  which 
might  be  unfolded  for  ever.  In  the 
most  fallen  and  depraved  man  he  saw 
a  being  who  might  become  an  angel  of 
light.  Still  more,  he  felt  that  there  was 
nothing  in  himself  to  which  men  might 
not  ascend.  His  own  lofty  conscious- 
ness did  not  sever  him  from  the  multi- 
tude; for  he  saw  in  his  own  greatness 
the  model  of  what  men  might  become. 
So  deeply  was  he  thus  impressed,  that 
again  and  again,  in  speaking  of  his  fut- 
ure glories,  he  announced  that  in  these 
his  true  followers  were  to  share.  They 
were  to  sit  on  his  throne  and  partake  of 
his  beneticenl  power. 

Here  I  pause,  and  indeed  I  know  not 
what  can  be  added  to  heighten  the 
wonder,  reverence,  and  love,  which  are 
due  to  Jesus.  When  I  consider  him,  not 
only  as  possessed  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  unexampled  and  unbounded 
majesty,  but  as  recognizing  a  kindred 
nature  in  human  beings,  and  living  and 
dying  to  raise  them  to  a  participation  of 
his  divine  glories  ;  and  when  1  see  him 
under  these   views  allying   himself  to 


men  by  the  tenderest  ties,  embracing 
them  with  a  spirit  of  humanity  which  no 
insult,  injury,  or  pain  couldfor  a  moment 
repel  or  overpower,  1  am  filled  with 
wonder  as  well  as  reverence  and  love. 
I  feel  that  this  character  is  not  of  hu- 
man invention,  that  it  was  not  assumed 
through  fraud  or  struck  out  by  enthu- 
siasm;  for  it  is  infinitely  above  their 
reach.     When   1   add   this  character  of 

iesus  to  the  other  evidences  of  his  re- 
gion, it  gives  to  what  before  seemed 
so  strong  a  new  and  a  vast  accession  of 
strer.eth ;  I  feel  as  if  I  could  rot  be  de- 
ceived. The  Gospels  must  be  true ; 
they  were  drawn  from  a  living  original ; 
they  were  founded  on  reality.  The 
character  of  Jesus  is  not  a  fiction  ;  he 
was  what  he  claimed  to  be,  and  what 
his  followers  attested.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Jesus  not  only  was,  he  is  still  the  Son 
of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He 
■exists  now  ;  he  has  entered  that  heaven 
to  which  he  always  looked  forward  an 
earth.  There  he  lives  and  reigns.  With 
a  clear,  calm  faith,  I  see  him  in  that 
state  of  glory ;  and  1  confidently  expect, 
at  no  distant  period,  to  see  him  face  to 
face.  We  have  indeed  no  absent  friend 
whom  we  shall  so  surely  meet.  Let  us 
then,  my  hearers,  by  imitation  of  his 
virtues  and  obedience  to  his  word,  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  join  him  in  tiiose  pure 
mansions  where  he  is  surrounding  him- 
self with  the  good  and  pure  of  our  race, 
and  will  communicate  to  them  for  ever 
his  own  spirit,  power,  and  joy. 
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The  example  of  Jesus  is  our  topic. 
To  incite  you  to  follow  it  is  the  aim  of 
this  discourse.  Christ  came  to  give  us 
a  religion,  —  but  this  is  not  all.  By  a 
wise  and  beautiful  ordination  of  Provi- 
dence he  was  sent  to  show  forth  his  re- 
li^on  in  himself.  He  did  not  come  to 
sit  ia  a  hall  o£  Icgishtion,  and  from  some 


commanding  eminence  to  pronounce  laws 
and  promises.  He  is  not  a  mere  channel 
through  which  certain  communications 
are  made  from  God  ;  not  a  mere  mes- 
senger appointed  to  utter  the  words 
which  he  had  heard,  and  then  to  dis- 
appear, and  to  sustain  no  further  con- 
nection with  his  message.  He  came  not 
only  to  teach  with  his  lips  but  to  be  a 
living  manifestation  of  his  religion,  — to 
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be,  in  an  important  sense,  the  religion 
itselL 

This  is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Christianity  is  not  a  mere  code  of 
laws,  not  an  abstiact  system  such  as 
theol<^ans  frame.  It  is  a  living,  em- 
bodied religion.  It  comes  to  us  in  a 
human  form  ;  it  offers  itself  to  our  eyes 
as  well  as  ears  ;  it  breathes,  it  moves  in 
our  sight.  It  is  more  than  precept ;  it 
is  example  and  action. 

The  importance  of  example,  who 
does  not  understand  }  How  much  do 
most  of  us  suffer  from  the  presence, 
conversation,  spirit  of  men  of  low  minds 
by  whom  we  are  surrounded!  The 
temptation  is  strong  to  take  as  our 
standard  the  average  character  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live,  and  to  satisfy 
ourselves  with  decencies  and  attain- 
ments which  seeing  to  us  among  the 
multitude  the  name  of  respectable  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  power 
(have  you  not  felt  it  ?)  in  the  presence, 
conversation,  and  example  of  a  man  of 
strong  principle  and  magnanimity,  to 
lift  us,  at  least  for  the  moment,  from 
our  vulgar  and  tame  habits  of  thought, 
and  to  kindle  some  generous  aspirations 
after  the  excellence  which  we  were 
made  to  attain.  I  hardly  need  say  to 
you  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  our- 
selves under  any  influence  of  this  nat- 
ure so  quickenmg  as  the  example  of 
Jesus.  This  introduces  us  to  the  high- 
est order  of  virtues.  This  is  fitted  to 
awaken  the  whole  mind.  Nothing  has 
equal  power  to  neutralize  the  coarse, 
selfish,  and  sensual  influences  amidst 
which  we  are  plunged,  to  refine  our  con- 
ception of  duty,  and  to  reveal  to  us  the 
perfection  on  which  our  hopes  and 
most  strenuous  desires  should  habitually 
fasten. 

There  is  one  cause  which  has  done 
much  to  defeat  this  good  influence  of 
Christ's  character  and  example,  and 
which  ought  to  be  exposed.  It  is  this. 
Multitudes  —  I  am  afraid  great  multi- 
tudes —  think  of  Jesus  as  a  being  to  be 
admired  rather  than  approached.  They 
have  some  vague  conceptions  of  a  glory 
i  I  his  nature  and  character  which  makes 
it  presumption  to  think  of  proposing 
him  as  their  standard.  He  is  thrown 
so  far  from  them  that  he  does  them 
littie  good.  Many  feel  that  a  close  re- 
semblance of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  be 
expected;    that   this,  like  many  other 


topics,  may  serve  for  declamation  in  the 
pulpit,  but  is  utterly  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  practice.  I  think  I  am 
touching  here  an  error  which  exerts  a 
blighting  influence  on  not  a  few  minds. 
Until  men  think  of  the  religion  and 
character  of  Christ  as  truly  applicable 
to  them,  as  intended  to  be  Drought  into 
continual  operation,  as  what  they  must 
incorporate  with  their  whole  spiritual 
nature,  they  will  derive  little  good  from 
Christ,  ^len  think,  indeed,  to  honor 
Jesus  when  they  place  him  so  high  as 
to  discourage  all  effort  to  approach 
him.  Thev  really  degrade  him.  They 
do  not  uncierstand  his  character ;  they 
throw  a  glare  over  it  which  hides  its 
true  features.  This  va^e  admiration 
is  the  poorest  tribute  which  they  can 
pay  him. 

The  manner  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is 
conceived  and  spoken  of  by  many  re- 
minds me  of  what  is  often  seen  in 
Catholic  countries,  where  a  supersti- 
tious priesthood  and  people  imagine  that 
they  honor  the  Virgin  Mary  by  loading 
her  image  with  sparkling  jewels  and  the 
gaudiest  attire.  A  Protestant  of  an  un- 
corrupted  taste  is  at  first  shocked,  as 
if  there  was  something  Hke  profanation 
in  thus  decking  out,  as  for  a  theatre, 
the  meek,  modest,  gentle,  pure,  and 
tender  mother  of  Jesus.  It  seems  to 
me  that  something  of  the  same  super- 
stition is  seen  in  the  indefinite  epithets 
of  admiration  heaped  upon  Jesus  ;  and 
the  effect  is  that  the  mild  and  simple 
beauty  of  his  character  is  not  seen. 
Its  sublimity,  which  had  nothing  gaudy 
or  dazzling,  which  was  plain  and  un- 
affected, is  not  felt ;  and  its  suitable- 
ness as  an  example  to  mankind  is  dis- 
credited or  denied. 

I  wish,  in  this  discourse,  to  prevent 
the  discouraging  influence  of  the  great- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ ;  to  show  that, 
however  exalted,  he  is  not  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  sympathy  and 
imitation. 

I  begin  with  the  general  observation 
that  real  greatness  of  character,  great- 
ness of  the  highest  order,  far  from 
being  repulsive  and  discouraging,  is 
singularly  accessible  and  imitable,  and, 
instead  of  severing  a  being  from  others, 
fits  him  to  be  their  friend  and  model. 
A  man  who  stands  apart  from  his  race, 
who  has  few  points  of  contact  with 
other  men,  who  has  a  style  ax\d  Tc\aivii« 
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from  him,  whatever  rank  he  may  hold 
in  his  own  and  others'  eyes,  wants, 
after  all,  true  grandeur  of  mind  ;  and 
the  spirit  of  this  remark  1  think  may 
be  extended  beyond  men  to  higher 
orders  of  beings,  to  angels  and  to  Jesus 
Christ.  A  great  soul  is  known  by  its 
enlarged,  strong,  and  tender  sympathies, 
I'rue  elevation  of  mind  does  not  take  a 
being  out  of  the  circle  of  those  who 
are  below  him,  but  binds  him  faster  to 
them,  and  gives  them  advantages  for 
a  closer  attachment  and  conformity  to 

Greatness  ■  of  character  Is  a  com- 
municable attribute,  —  1  should  say, 
singularly  communicable.  It  has  noth- 
ing exclusive  in  its  nature.  It  cannot 
be  the  monopoly  of  an  individual,  for 
it  is  the  enlarged  and  generous  action 
of  faculties  and  affections  which  enter 
into  and  constitute  all  minds.  —  I  mean 
reason,  conscience,  and  love,  —  so  that 
its  elements  exist  in  all.  It  is  not  a 
peculiar  or  exclusive  knowledge,  which 
can  be  shut  up  in  one  or  a  few  under- 
standings, but  the  comprehension  of 
great  and  universal  truths,  which  are 
the  proper  objects  of  every  rational 
being.  It  is  not  a  devotion  to  peculiar 
exclusive  objects,  but  the  adoption  of 
public  interests,  the  consecration  of  the 
minil  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  happi- 
ness in  the  creation,  that  is,  to  the  very 
cause  which  all  intelligent  beings  are 
bound  to  espouse.  Greatness  is  not  a 
secret,  solitary  principle  working  by 
itself  and  refusing  participation,  but 
frank  and  open-heaned. — so  large  in 
its  views,  so  liberal  in  its  feelings,  so 
expansive  in  its  purposes  so  beneficent 
in  its  labors,  as  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily to  attract  sympathy  and  co-oper- 
ation. It  is  selfishness  that  repels  men; 
and  true  greatness  has  not  a  stronger 
characteristic  than  its  freedom  from 
every  selfish  taint.  So  far  from  being 
imprisoned  in  private  interests,  it  covets 
nothing  which  it  may  not  impart.  So 
far  from  being  absorbed  in  its  own  dis- 
tinctions, it  discerns  nothing  so  quickly 
and  joyfully  as  the  capacities  and  pledges 
of  greatness  in  others,  and  counts  no 
labor  so  noble  as  to  call  forth  noble  sen- 
timents, and  the  consciousness  of  a  di- 
vine power,  in  less  improved  minds. 

1  know  that  those  who  call  themselves 
great  on  earth  are  apt  to  estrange  them- 


selves from  their  inferiors ;  and  the  mul- 
titude, cast  down  by  their  high  bearing, 
never  think  of  proposing  them  as  ex- 
amples. But  this  springs  wholly  from 
the  low  conceptions  of  those  whom  we 
call  the  great,  and  shows  a  mixture  of 
vulgarity  of  mind  with  their  superior  en- 
dowments. Genuine  greatness  is  marked 
by  simplicity,  unostentaliousness,  self- 
forgelfulness  a  hearty  interest  in  others, 
a  feeling  of  brotherhood  with  the  human 
family,  and  a  respect  for  every  intellec- 
tual and  immortal  being  as  capable  of 
progress  towards  its  own  elevation.  A 
superior  mind,  enlightened  and  kindled 
by  just  views  of  Cod  and  of  the  creation, 
regards  its  gifts  and  powers  as  so  many 
bonds  of  union  with  other  beings,  as 
given  it  not  to  nourish  self-elation,  but 
to  be  employed  for  others,  and  still  more 
to  be  communicated  to  others.  Such 
greatness  has  no  reserve,  and  especially 
no  affected  dignity  of  deportment.  It  is 
loo  conscious  of  its  own  power  to  need. 
and  loo  benevolent  to  desire  to  entrench 
itself  behind  forms  and  ceremonies ;  and 
when  circumstances  permit  .such  a  char- 
acter to  manifest  itself  to  inferior  beings, 
it  is  beyond  alt  others  the  most  winning. 
and  most  fitted  to  impart  itself  or  to  call 
forth  3  kindrtd  elevation  of  feeling.  I 
know  not  in  history  an  individuid  so 
easily  comprehended  as  Jesus  Christ, 
for  nothing  is  so  intelligible  as  sincere, 
disinterested  love.  1  know  not  any  be- 
ing who  is  so  fitted  to  take  hold  on  all 
orders  of  minds :  and  accordingly  he 
drew  after  him  the  unenlightened,  the 
publican,  and  the  sinner.  It  is  a  sad 
mistake,  then,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  too 
great  to  allow  us  to  think  of  intimacy 
with  him.  and  to  think  of  making  hiro 
our  standard. 

Let  me  confirm  this  truth  bv  another 
order  of  reflections.  You  tell  me,  my 
hearers,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  so  high  that 
■  -rant  the 
believe 
than  human  being. 
In  truth,  all  Christians  so  believe  him. 
Those  who  suppose  him  not  to  have  ex- 
isted before  his  birth  do  not  regard  him 
as  a  mere  man,  though  so  reproached. 
They  always  separate  him  by  broad  dis- 
tinctions from  other  men.  They  con- 
sider him  as  enjoying  a  communion  with 
God,  and  as  havmg  received  gifts,  en- 
dowments, aid,  lights  from  him  granted 
to  no  other,  and  as  having  exhibited  a 
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spotless  purity,  which  is  the  highest  dis- 
tinction of  heaven.  All  admit,  and  joy- 
fully admit,  that  Tesus  Christ,  by  his 
greatness  and  gooaness,  throws  all  other 
human  attainments  into  obscurity.  But 
on  this  account  he  is  not  less  a  standard, 
nor  is  he  to  discourage  us,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  breathe  into  us  a  more  ex- 
hilarating hope  ;  for  though  so  far  above 
us  he  is  still  one  of  us,  and  is  only  an 
illustration  of  the  capacities  which  we 
all  possess.  This  is  a  great  truth.  Let 
me  strive  to  unfold  it.  Perhaps  I  can- 
not better  express  mv  views  than  by 
saying  that  I  regard  all  minds  as  of  one 
family.  When  we  speak  of  higher  or- 
ders of  beings,  of  angels  and  archangels, 
we  are  apt  to  conceive  of  distinct  kmds 
or  races  of  beines,  separated  from  us 
and  from  each  other  by  impassable  bar- 
riers. But  it  is  not  so.  All  minds  are 
of  one  family.  There  is  no  such  par- 
tition in  the  spiritual  world  as  you  see 
in  the  material.  In  material  nature  you 
see  wholly  distinct  classes  of  beings.  A 
mineral  is  not  a  vegetable  and  makes 
no  approach  to  it ;  these  two  great  king- 
doms of  nature  are  divided  by  immeas- 
urable spaces.  So,  when  we  look  at 
different  races  of  animals,  though  all 
partake  of  that  mysterious  property,  life, 
yet  what  an  immense  and  impassable  dis- 
tance is  there  between  the  insect  and 
the  lion.  They  have  no  bond  of  union, 
no  possibility  of  communication.  Dur- 
ing the  lapse  of  ages,  the  animalcules 
which  sport  in  the  sunbeams  a  summer  s 
day  and  then  perish  have  made  no  ap-  , 
proximation  to  the  king  of  the  forests.  ! 
But  in  the  intellectual  world  there  are 
no  such  barriers.  All  minds  are  essen-  ; 
tially  of  one  origin,  one  nature,  kindled 
from  one  divine  flame,  and  are  all  tend- 
ing to  one  centre,  one  happiness.  This 
great  truth,  to  us  the  greatest  of  truths, 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  relig- 
inn  and  all  hope,  seems  to  me  not  only 
sustained  by  proofs  which  satisfy  the 
rja.son,  but  to  be  one  of  the  deep  in- 
tincts  of  our  nature.  It  mingles,  un- 
:>erceived,  with  all  our  worship  of  God, 
which  uniformly  take.s  for  i^ranted  that 
He  is  a  Mind  having  thought,  affection, 
and  volition  like  ourselves  It  runs 
through  false  religions:  and  whilst  by 
its  perversion,  it  has  made  them  false  it 
has  also  given  to  them  whatever  purify- 
ing power  they  possess.  But  passing 
over  this  instinct,  which  is  felt  more  and 


more  to  be  unerring  as  the  intellect  Is 
improved,  this  great  truth  of  the  unity 
or  likeness  of  all  minds  seems  to  me 
demonstrable   from   this  consideration, 
that  truth,  the  object  and  nutriment  of 
mind,  is  one  and  immutable,  so  that  the 
whole  family  of  intelligent  beings  must 
have  the  same  views  the  same  motives, 
and   the   same  general  ends.     For  ex- 
ample, a  truth  of  mathematics  is  not  a 
truth  only  in  this  world,  a  truth  to  our 
mindS;  but  a  truth  everywhere,  — a  truth 
in  heaven,  a  truth  to  God,  who  has  in- 
deed framed  his  creation  according  to 
the  laws  of  this  universal  science.     So, 
happiness  and  misery,  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  morals,  must  be  to  all  in- 
telligent beings  what  they  are  to  us,  the 
objects,  one  of  desire  and  hope  and  the 
other  of  aversion ;  and  who  can  doubt 
that  virtue  and  vice  are  the  same  every- 
where as  on  earth,  that  in  every  com- 
munity of  beings  the  mind  which  de- 
votes itself  to  the  general  weal  must  be 
more   reverenced    than  a  mind  which 
would  subordinate  the  general  interest 
to  its  own  ?     Thus  all  souls  are  one  in 
nature,  approach  one  another,  and  have 
grounds  and  bonds  of  communion  with 
one  another.     I  am  not  only  one  of  the 
human  race  ;   I  am  one  of  the  great  in- 
tellectual family  of  God.     There  is  no 
spirit  so  exalted  with  which   1  have  not 
common  thoughts   and   feelings.     That 
conception  which  I  have  gained  of  One 
Universal    Father,   whose    love   is   the 
fountain  and  centre  of  all  things,  is  the 
dawn  of  the  highest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent views  in  the  universe  ;  and  if  I  look 
up  to  this  Being  with  filial  love,  I  have 
the  spring  and  beginning  of  the  noblest 
sentiments  and  joys  which  are  known 
in  the  universe.     No  greatness,  there- 
fore, of  a  being  separates  me  from  him 
or  makes  him  unapproachable  by  me. 
The  mind  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  hearer, 
and  your  mind  are  of  one  family ;  nor 
was  there   any  thing  in   his   of   which 
you    have    not    the    principle,   the    ca- 
pacity, the  promise  in   yourself.     This 
is   the   very   impression   which    he   in- 
tends to  give.     He  never  held   himself 
up  as  an  inimitable  and  unapproachable 
being;  but  directly  the  reverse.     He  al- 
ways spoke  of  himself  as  having  come 
to  communicate  himself  to  others.     He 
always  invited  men  to  believe  on  and 
adhere  to  him  that  they  might  receive 
that  very  spirit,  thai  pure^  ceX^sXx-aX  ^>^vc\V, 
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by  which  he  was  himself  a.ctuated.  "  Fol- 
low me,"  is  his  lesson.  The  relatioo 
which  he  came  to  establish  between 
himself  and  mankind  was  not  that  of 
master  and  slave,  but  that  of  friends. 
He  compares  himself,  in  a  spirit  of  di- 
vine benevolence,  to  a  vine,  which,  you 
know,  sends  its  own  sap,  thai  by  which 
it  is  itself  nourished,  into  all  its  branches. 
We  read,  too,  these  remarkable  words 
in  his  prayer  for  his  disciples,  "  1  have 
given  to  them  the  glory  thou  gavesi 
me  ;  "  and  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is 
not  3  glorv,  a  virtue,  a  power,  a  joy, 
possessed  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  his 
disciples  will  not  successively  rise.  In 
the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  the  Apostles 
say,  "  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which 
was  also  in  Christ." 

I  have  said  that  a]l  minds  being  of 
one  family,  the  greatness  of  the  mind  of 
Cluist  is  no  discouragement  to  our  adop- 
tion of  him  as  our  model.  1  now  ob- 
serve that  there  is  one  attribute  of  mind 
to  which  1  have  alluded,  that  should 
particularly  animate  us  to  propose  to 
ourselves  a  sublime  standard,  as  sublime 
as  Jesus  Christ.  1  refer  to  the  principle 
of  growth  in  human  nature.  We  were 
made  to  grow.  Our  faculties  are  germs, 
and  given  for  an  expansion  to  which 
nothing  authorizes  us  to  set  bounds. 
The  soul  bears  the  impress  of  illimit- 
ableness  in  the  thirst,  the  unquench- 
able thirst,  which  it  brings  with  it  into 
being,  for  a  power,  knowledge,  happi- 
ness, which  it  never  gains,  and  which 
always  carry  it  forward  into  futurity. 
The  body  soon  reaches  its  limit.  But 
intellect,  affection,  moral  energy,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  growth,  tend  to  further 
enlargement,  and  every  acquisition  is  an 
impulse  to  something  higher.  When  1 
consider  this  principle  or  capacity  of 
the  human  soul.  1  cannot  restrain  the 
hope  which  it  awakens.  The  partition- 
walls  which  imagination  has  reared  be- 
tween men  and  higher  orders  of  beings 
vanish,  1  no  longer  see  aught  to  pre- 
vent our  becoming  whatever  was  good 
and  great  in  Jesus  on  earth.  In  truth,  I 
feel  my  utter  inability  to  conceive  what 
a  mina  is  to  attain  which  is  to  advance 
for  ever,     /Vdd  but  that  element. 


e  surpass  not  only  human 
but  angelic  thought.  Give  me  this,  and 
the  future  glory  of  the  human  mind  be- 
co.ites  to  me  as  incomprehensible  as  God 


delightful  exemplifications,  even  now,  of 
this  principle  ot  growth  both  in  outward 
nature  and  in  the  human  mind.  We 
meet  them  in  nature.  Suppose  you  were 
to  carry  a  man,  wholly  unacquainted  with 
vegetation,  to  the  most  majestic  tree  in 
our  forests,  and,  whilst  he  was  admiring 
its  extent  and  proportions  suppose  you 
should  take  from  the  earth  at  its  root  a 
little  downy  substance,  which  a  breath 
might  blow  away,  and  say  to  him,  That 
tree  wasonce  such  aseed  as  this  :  itwas 
wrapped  up  here  ;  it  once  lived  only  within 
thesedelicate  fibres,  this  narrow  compass. 
With  what  incredulous  wonder  would 
he  regard  you  1  And  if  by  an  effort  of 
imagination  somewhat  oriental,  we  should 
suppose  this  little  seed  to  be  suddenly 
endued  with  thought,  and  1o  be  told  that 
it  was  one  day  lo  become  this  mighty 
tree,  and  lo  cast  out  branches  wnicri 
would  spread  an  equal  shade,  and  wave 
with  equal  grace,  and  withstand  the  win- 
ter winds ;  with  what  amazement  may 
we  supjxise  it  to  anticipate  its  future  lot ! 
Such  growth  we  witness  in  nature,  A 
nobler  hope  we  Christians  are  to  cher- 
ish :  and  still  more  striking  examples 
of  the  growth  of  mind  are  set  before  us 
in  human  history.  We  wonder,  indeed, 
when  we  are  tola  that  one  day  we  shall  be 
as  the  angels  of  God.  1  apprehend  that 
as  great  a  wonder  has  been  realized  al- 
ready on  the  earth.  1  apprehend  that  the 
distance  between  the  mind  of  Newton 
and  of  a  Hottentot  may  have  been  as 
great  as  betivcen  Newton  and  an  angel. 
There  is  another  view  still  more  striking. 
This  Newton,  who  liflcd  his  calm,  sub- 
lime eye  to  the  heavens,  and  read  among 
the  planets  and  the  stars  the  great  law 
of  die  material  universe,  was,  forty  or 
fifty  years  before,  an  infant,  without  one 
clear  perception,  and  unable  to  distin- 
guish his  nurse's  arm  from  the  pillow  on 
which  he  slept,  Howard,  too,  who, 
under  the  strength  of  an  all- sacrificing 
benevolence,  explored  the  depths  of  hu- 
man suffering,  was,  forty  or  fifty  years 
before,  an  infant  wholly  absorbed  in 
himself,  grasping  at  all  he  saw.  and 
almost  breaking  his  little  heart  with  6ts 
of  passion  when  the  idlest  toy  was  with- 
held. Has  not  man  already  traversed 
as  wide  a  space  as  separates  him  from 
angels  ?  And  why  must  he  stop  ?  There 
is  no  extravagance  in  the  boldest  antici- 
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pation.  We  may  truly  become  one  with 
Christ,  a  partaker  of  that  celestial  mind. 
He  is  truly  our  brother,  one  of  our  fam- 
ily. Let  us  make  him  our  constant 
modeL 

I  know  not  that  the  doctrine  now  laid 
down  is  liable  but  to  one  abuse.  It  may 
UDduly  excite  susceptible  minds,  and 
impel  to  a  vehemence  of  hope  and  exer- 
tion un£sivorable  in  the  end  to  the  very 
progress  which  is  proposed  To  such  I 
would  say.  Hasten  to  conform  yourselves 
to  Girist,  but  hasten  according  to  the 
laws  of  your  nature.  As  the  body  can- 
not, by  the  concentration  of  its  whole 
strength  into  one  bound,  scale  the  height 
of  a  mountain  neither  can  the  mind  free 
every  obstacle  and  achieve  perfection  by 
an  agony  of  the  will.  Great  effort  is 
indeed  necessary ;  but  such  as  can  be 
sustained,  such  as  fits  us  for  greater, 
such  as  will  accumulate,  not  exhaust, 
our  spiritual  force.  The  soul  may  be 
overstrained  as  truly  as  the  body,  and  it 
often  is  so  in  seasons  of  extraordinary 
religious  excitement ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  an  injury  to  the  constitution 
of  the  intellect  and  the  heart  which  a 
life  may  not  be  able  to  repair.  I  rest 
the  hoi>es  for  human  nature  which  I 
have  now  expressed  on  its  principle  of 
growth  ;  and  growth,  as  you  well  know, 
is  a  gradual  process,  not  a  convulsive 
start,  accomplishing  the  work  of  years  in 
a  moment.  All  great  attainments  are 
gradual.  As  easily  might  a  science  be 
mistered  by  one  struggle  of  thought  as 
sin  be  conquered  by  a  spasm  of  remorse. 
Continuous,  patient  effort,  guided  by 
wise  deliberation,  is  the  true  means  of 
spiritual  progress.  In  religion,  as  in 
common  life,  mere  force  of  vehemence 
will  prove  a  fallacious  substitute  for  the 
sobriety  of  wisdom. 

The  doctrine  which  I  have  chiefly 
labored  to  maintain  in  this  discourse, 
that  minds  are  all  of  one  family,  are  all 
brethren,  and  may  be  more  and  more 
nearly  united  to  God,  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  felt  peculiarly  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  if  I  were  to  point  out  the  distinction 
of  his  greatness,  I  should  say  it  lay  in 
this.  He  felt  his  superiority,  but  he 
never  felt  as  if  it  separated  him  from 
mankind.  He  did  not  come  among  us 
as  some  great  men  would  visit  a  col- 
liery, or  any  other  resort  of  the  ignorant 
and  cormpt,  with  an  air  of  greatness, 
feeling  himself  above  us,  and  giving  ben- 


efits as  if  it  were  an  infinite  condescen- 
sion. He  came  and  mingled  with  us  as 
a  friend  and  a  brother.  He  saw  in  every 
human  being  a  mind  which  might  wear 
his  own  brightest  glory.  He  was  severe 
only  towards  one  class  of  men,  and  they 
were  those  who  looked  down  on  the 
multitude  with  contempt.  Jesus  re- 
spected human  nature ;  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  own.  This  was  the  greatness  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  felt,  as  no  other  felt, 
a  union  of  mind  witli  the  human  race, 
felt  that  all  had  a  spark  of  that  same 
intellectual  and  immortal  flame  which 
dwelt  in  himself. 

I  insist  on  this  view  of  his  character, 
not  only  to  encourage  us  to  aspire  after 
a  likeness  to  Jesus ;  I  consider  it  as  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  call  forth  love  towards 
him.  If  1  regard  Jesus  as  an  august 
stranger,  belonging  to  an  entirely  differ- 
ent class  of  existence  from  myself,  hav- 
ing no  common  thoughts  or  feelings 
with  me,  and  looking  down  upon  me 
with  only  such  a  sympathy  as  I  have  with 
an  infcnor  animal,  I  should  regard  him 
with  a  vague  awe  ;  but  the  immeasurable 
space  between  us  would  place  him  be- 
yond friendship  and  affection.  But 
when  I  feel  that  all  minds  form  one 
family,  that  I  have  the  same  nature 
with  Jesus,  and  that  he  came  to  com- 
municate to  me,  by  his  teaching,  ex- 
ample, and  intercession,  his  own  mind, 
to  bring  me  into  communion  with  what 
was  sublimest,  purest,  happiest  in  him- 
self, then  I  can  love  him  as  I  love  no 
other  being,  excepting  only  him  who  is 
the  Father  alike  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Christian.  With  these  views,  I  feel  that, 
though  ascended  to  heaven,  he  is  not 
gone  beyond  the  reach  of  our  hearts  ; 
that  he  has  now  the  same  interest  in 
mankind  as  when  he  entered  their  dwell- 
ings, sat  at  their  tables,  washed  their 
feet :  and  that  there  is  no  being  so  ap- 
proachable, none  with  whom  such  unre- 
served intercourse  is  to  be  enjoyed  in 
the  future  world. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  I  have  now 
used  no  inflated  language,  but  have 
spoken  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness, I  exhort  you  with  calmness,  but 
earnestness,  to  choose  and  adopt  Jesus 
Christ  as  your  exafnple  with  the  whole 
energy  of  your  wills.  I  exhort  you  to 
resolve  on  following  him,  not,  as  per- 
haps you  have  done,  with  a  faint  and 
yielding  purpose,  but  wi\.\\  \.\\^  i\3JX  cou- 
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viction  that  vcur  whole  happiness  is 
concentrated  in  the  force  and  constancy 

of  your  adherence  to  this  celestial  guide. 
My  friends,  there  is  no  other  happiness. 
Let  not  the  false  views  of  Christianity 
which  prevail  in  the  world  seduce  you 
into  the  belief  that  Christ  can  bless  you 
in  any  other  way  than  by  assimilating 
you  to  his  own  virtue,  than  by  breathing 
into  you  his  own  mind.  Do  not  imagine 
that  any  faith  or  love  towards  Jesus  can 
avail  you  but  that  which  quickens  you  to 
conform  yourselves  to  his  spotless  purity 
and  unconquerable  rectitude.  Settle  it 
as  an  immovable  truth,  that  neither  in 
this  world  nor  in  the  next  can  you  be 
happy  but  in  proportion  to  the  sanctity 
and  elevation  of  your  characters.  Let 
no  man  imagine  th^tt  through  the  patron- 
age or  protection  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  any 
other  being,  he  can  find  peace  or  any 
sincere  good  but  in  the  growth  of  an 
enlightened,  firm,  disinterested,  holy 
mind.  Expect  no  good  from  Jesus  any 
farther  than  you  clothe  yourselves  with 
excellence.  He  can  import  to  you  noth- 
ing so  precious  as  himself,  as  his  own 
mind  ;  and  believe  me,  my  hearers,  this 
mind  may  dwell  in  you.  His  sublimest 
virtues  may  be  yours.  Admit,  welcome 
this  great  truth.  Look  up  to  the  illus- 
trious Son  of  God  with  the  conviction 
that  you  may  become  one  «ith  him  in 
thought,  in  feeling,  in  power,  in  holiness. 
His  character  will  become  a  blessing 
just  as  far  as  it  shall  awaken  in  you 
this  consciousness,  this  hope.  The  most 
lamentable  scepticism  on  earth,  and  in- 
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comparably  the  most  common,  is  a  scep- 
ticism as  to  the  greatness,  powers,  and 
high  destinies  of  human  nature.  In  this 
greatness  I  desire  to  cherish  an  unwav- 
ering faith.  Tel!  me  not  of  the  universal 
corruption  of  the  race.  Humani^  has 
already,  in  not  a  few  instances,  borne 
conspicuously  the  likeness  of  Christ  and 
God,  The  sun  grows  dim,  the  grandeur 
of  outward  nature  shrinks,  when  com- 
p.tred  with  the  spiritual  energy  of  men 
who,  in  the  cause  of  truth,  of  God,  of 
charity,  have  spumed  all  bribes  of  ease, 
pleasure,  renown,  and  have  withstood 
shame,  want,  persecution,  torture,  and 
the  most  dreaded  forms  of  death.  Id 
such  men  I  learn  that  the  soul  was  made 
in  God's  image,  and  made  to  conform 
itself  to  the  loveliness  and  greatness  of 

My  friends,  we  may  all  approach  Jesui 
Christ.  For  all  of  us  he  died,  to  leave 
us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his 
steps.  By  earnest  purpose,  by  setf- 
conflict,  by  watching  and  prayer,  by 
faith  in  the  Christian  promises,  by  those 
heavenly  aids  and  illuminations  which 
he  that  seeketh  shall  find,  we  may  all 
unite  ourselves  in  living  bonds  to  Christ, 
—  may  love  as  he  loved,  mav  act  from 
his  principles,  may  suffer  wit^  his  con- 
stancy, may  enter  into  his  purposes, 
may  sympathize  with  his  self-devotion 
to  ihe  cause  of  God  and  mankind,  and, 
by  likeness  of  spirit,  may  prepare  our- 
selves to  meet  him  as  our  everlasting 
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Ephui 


FIRST  DISCOURSE. 


ir  Lord  J«iit  U 


I  PROPOSE  in  this  discourse  to  speak 
of  Love  to  Christ,  and  especially  of  the 
foundations  on  which  it  rests.  1  will 
not  detain  you  by  remarks  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject.  1  trust  that  you 
feel  it,  and  that  no  urgency  is  needed  to 
secure  your  serious  attention. 
Love  to  Christ  is  said,  and  said  with 


Eropriety,  lo  be  a  duty,  not  of  nalinal, 
ut  of  revealed  religion.  Other  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  are  dictates  of  nat- 
ure as  well  as  of  revelation.  They 
result  from  the  original  and  permanent 
relations  which  we  bear  to  our  Creator 
and  our  fellow-creatures  :  and  are  writ- 
ten by  God  on  the  mind  as  well  as  in  the 
Bible.  For  example,  gratitude  towards 
the  Author  of  our  being,  and  justice  Mfl 
benevolence  towards  men.  are  inculcated 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  by  W 
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moral  Acuities  ;  tbey  are  parts  of  the 
inward  law  inrhich  belongs  to  a  rational 
mind;   and  accordingly,  wherever  men 
are  found,  you  find  some  conviction  of 
these  duties,  some  sense  of  their  obli- 
gation to   a   higher  power  and  to  one 
another.     But  ^he  same  -is  not  true  of 
the  duty  of  love  to  Jesus  Christ ;  for  as 
the  knowledge  of  him  is  not  communi- 
cated by  nature,  —  as  his  name  is  not 
written,  like  that  of  God,  on  the  heavens 
and  earthy  but  is  confined  to  countries 
where  his  gospel  is  preached,  —  it  is 
plain  that  no  sense  of  obligation  to  him 
can  be  felt  beyond  these  bounds.     No 
regard  is  due  or  can  be  paid  to  him  be- 
yond these.     It  is  commonly  said,  there- 
tore,  that  love  to  Christ  is  a  duty  of 
revealed,  not  natural  relieion,  and  this 
language  is  correct ;  but  \tX  it  not  mis- 
lead us.     Let  us  not  ima^ne  that  attach- 
ment to  Jesus  is  an  arbitrary  duty,  that 
it  is  unlike  our  other  duties,  that  it  is 
separate  from  common  virtue,  or  that  it 
is  not  founded,  like  all  virtues,  in  our 
constitution,  or  not  recognized  and  en- 
forced by  natural  conscience.     We  say 
that  nature  does  not  enjoin  this  reeard 
to  the  Saviour,  simply  because  it  does 
not  make  him  known ;  but,  as  soon  as 
he  is  made  known,  nature  enjoins  love 
and  veneration  towards  him  as  truly  as 
towards  God  or  towards  excellent  men. 
Reason  and  conscience  teach  us  to  regard 
him  with  a  strong  and  tender  interest. 
Love  to  him  is  not  an  arbitrary  precept. 
It  is  not  unlike  our  other  affections  ;  it 
requires  for  its  culture  no  peculiar  influ- 
ences from  heaven  ;    it   stands  on  the 
same  ground  with  all  our  duties  ;  it  is  to 
be  strengthened  by  the  same  means.     It 
is  essentially  the  same  sentiment,  feel- 
ing, or  principle,   which  we  put  forth 
towards  other  excellent  beings,  whether 
in  heaven  or  on  earth. 

I  make  these  remarks,  because  I  ap- 
prehend that  the  duty  of  loving  Jesus 
Christ  has  been  so  urged  as  to  seem  to 
numy  particularly  mysterious  and  ob- 
scure; and  the  consequence  has  been 
that  by  some  it  has  been  neglected 
as  unnatural,  unreasonable,  and  uncon- 
?€cted  with  common  life  ;  whilst  others, 
JQ  seeking  to  cherish  it,  have  rushed 
'?to  wild,  extravagant,  and  feverish  emo- 
^ons.  I  would  rescue,  if  I  can,  this 
^uty  finom  neglect  on  the  one  hand,  and 
^om  abuse  on  the  other ;  and  to  do  this, 
^^t^thing  is   necessary  but  to  show  the 


true  ground  and  nature  of  love  to  Christ 
You  will  then  see  not  onl^  that  it  is  an 
exalted  and  generous  sentiment,  but  that 
it  blends  with,  and  gives  support  to,  all 
the  virtuous  principles  of  the  mind,  and 
to  all  the  duties,  even  the  most  common, 
of  active  life. 

There  is  another  great  good  which 
may  result  from  a  just  explanation  of 
the  love  due  to  Christ.  You  will  see 
that  this  sentiment  has  no  dependence, 
at  least  no  necessary  dependence,  on  the 
opinions  we  may  form  about  his  place,  or 
rank,  in  the  universe.  This  topic  has 
convulsed  the  church  for  ages.  Chris- 
tians have  cast  away  the  spint,  in  setding 
the  precise  dignity,  of  their  Master. 
That  this  question  is  unimportant,  I  do 
not  say.  That  some  views  are  more 
favoraole  to  love  towards  him  than 
others,  I  believe ;  but  I  maintain  that 
all  opinions,  adopted  by  different  sects, 
include  the  foundation  on  which  venera- 
tion and  attachment  are  due  to  our  com- 
mon Lord.  This  truth  —  for  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  plain  truth  —  is  so  fitted  to  heal  the 
wounds  and  allay  the  uncharitable  fer- 
vors of  Christ's  divided  church,  that  I 
shall  rejoice  if  I  can  set  it  forth  to  others 
as  clearly  as  it  rises  to  my  own  mind. 

To  accomplish  the  ends  now  ex- 
pressed, I  am  led  to  propose  to  you  one 
great  but  simple  question.  What  is  it 
that  constitutes  Christ's  claim  to  love 
and  respect  ?  What  is  it  that  is  to  be 
loved  in  Christ  ?  Why  are  we  to  hold 
him  dear  1  I  answer,  There  is  but  one 
ground  for  virtuous  affection  in  the  uni- 
verse, but  one  object  worthy  of  cherished 
and  enduring  love  in  heaven  or  on  earth, 
and  that  is  moral  goodness.  I  make  no 
exceptions.  My  principle  applies  to  all 
beings,  to  the  Creator  as  well  as  to  his 
creatures.  The  claim  of  God  to  the 
love  of  his  rational  offspring  rests  on 
the  rectitude  and  benevolence  of  his 
will.  It  is  the  moral  beauty  and  gran- 
deur of  his  character  to  which  alone  we 
are  bound  to  pay  homage.  The  only 
power  which  can  and  ought  to  be  loved 
is  a  beneficent  and  righteous  power. 
The  creation  is  glorious,  and  binds  us 
to  supreme  and  everlasting  love  to  God, 
only  because  it  sprung  from  and  shows 
forth  this  energy  of  goodness  ;  nor  has 
any  being  a  claim  on  love  any  farther 
than  this  same  energy  dwells  in  him, 
and  is  manifested  in  nim.  I  know  no 
exception  to  this  priucipW.    \  caxv  co\x- 
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ceive  of  no  being  who  cao  have  any 
claim  to  affection  but  what  rests  on 
his  character,  meaning  by  this  the  spirit 
and  principles  which  constitute  his  mind, 
and  from  which  he  acts  ;  Dor  do  I  know 
but  one  character  which  entitles  a  being 
to  our  hearts,  and  it  is  that  which  the 
Scriptures  express  by  the  word  right- 
eousness ;  which  in  man  is  often  c^led 
virtue, — in  God,  holiness  ;  which  con- 
sists essentially  in  supreme  reverence 
for  and  adoption  of  what  is  right ;  and 
of  which  benevolence,  or  universal  char- 
ity, is  the  brightest  manifestation. 

After  .these  remarks,  you  will  easily 
understand  what  I  esteem  the  ground  of 
love  to  Christ,  It  is  his  spotless  purity, 
his  moral  perfection,  his  unrivalled  good- 
ness. It  is  the  spirit  of  his  religion, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  God,  dwelling  in 
him  without  measure.  Of  consequence, 
to  love  Christ  is  to  love  the  perfection 
of  virtue,  of  righteousness,  of  benevo- 
lence ;  and  the  great  excellence  of  lliis 
love  is  that,  by  cherishing  it,  we  imbibe, 
we  strengthen  in  our  own  souls,  the 
most  illustrious  virtue,  and  through 
Jesus  become  like  to  God. 

From  the  view  now  given,  you  see 
that  love  to  Jesus  Christ  is  a  perfectly 
natural  sentiment, ^ — I  mean,  one  which 
our  natural  sense  of  right  enjoins  and 
approves,  and  which  our  minds  are  con- 
stituted to  feel  and  to  cherish,  as  truly 
as  any  affection  to  the  good  whom  wc 
know  on  earth.  It  is  not  a  theoloijical, 
mysterious  feeling,  wliich  some  su]jer- 
natural  and  inexplicable  agency  must 
generate  within  us.  It  has  its  founda- 
tion or  root  in  the  very  frame  of  our 
minds,  in  that  sense  of  right  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  discern,  and  bound  to 
love,  perfection.  I  observe  next  tliat, 
according  io  this  view,  it  is,  as  I  have 
said,   an    exalted   and   generous   affec- 

and  contact  with  the  sublimest  character 
ever  revealed  among  men.  It  includes 
and  nourishes  great  thoughts  and  high 
aspirations,  ana  gives  us  here  on  earth 
the  benefit  of  intercourse  with  celestial 
beings. 

Do  ]rou  not  also  see  that  the  love  of 
Christ,  according  (o  the  view  now  given 
of  it,  has  no  dependence  on  any  par- 
ticular views  which  are  formed  of  his 
natore  by  different  sects  ?  According 
to  »U  Mcts,  is  he  not  perfect,  spotless 
Ib  rirtoe,  tfae  reprcRentative    and   re- 
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splendent  image  of  the  moral  go 
and  rectitude  of  God  ?  Howevi 
tending  sects  may  be  divided  as  t 
points,  they  all  agree  in  the  mor 
tection  of  (lis  character.  All  re< 
his  most  glorious  peculiarity,  hi 
lime  and  unsullied  goodness.  Al 
fore  see  in  him  that  which  alone  d< 
love  and  veneration. 

I  am  aware  that  other  views  : 
t  is  said  that  a  tr. 


opinions  of  him,  however  they  n 
the  same  name,  do  not  love  th( 
being.  We  must  titow  him,  it  t 
in  order  to  esteem  him  as  we 
Be  it  so.  To  love  Christ  we  mus 
him.  But  what  must  we  know  r 
ing  him?  Must  we  know  his  i 
nance  and  form,  must  we  know  th 
ner  in  which  he  existed  before  hi: 
or  the  manner  in  which  lie  now  . 
Must  we  know  his  precise  r.ink  in  I 
verse,  his  precise  power  and  inti 
On  all  these  points,  indeed,  jusi 
would  be  gratifji'ng  and  auxiliary 
lue.  But  love  to  Christ  may  ex 
grow  strongwilhout  them,  Whatv 
to  this  end  is  the  knowledge  of  hi: 
his  virtues,  his  principles  of  actio' 
matter  how  profoundly  we  sp 
about  Christ,  or  how  profusely  n 
upon  him  epithets  of  praise  and  j 
tion ;  if  we  do  not  understand  i 
tinguishing  virtues  of  his  charact 
see  and  feel  their  grandeur,  we 
ignorant  of  him  as  if  we  had  neve 
his  name,  nor  can  we  offer  him 
ceptable  love,  I  desire  indeed  li 
Christ's  rank  in  the  universe  :  b 
is  nothing  except  as  it  proves  am 
fests  superior  virtue.  High  slalii 
degrades  a  being  wlio  fills  it  unw. 
It  is  the  mind  which  gives  dig 
the  office,  not  the  office  to  the 
All  glory  is  of  the  soul,  Acco 
we  know  little  or  nothing  of  i 
until  we  look  into  his  soul.  I 
be  said  to  know  a  being  of  a  sin 

Cat  character  because  I  have  '. 
m  what  region  he  came.  X< 
family  he  belongs,  or  what  rank  I 
tains.  1  can  only  know  him  as  f; 
discern  the  greatness  of  his  spi 
unconauerable  strength  of  his  I 
lence.  his  loyalty  to  God  and  di 
power  to  act  and  suffer  in  a  go 
righteous  cause,  and  his  intimab 
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uiimion  with  God.  Who  knows  Christ 
best?  I  answer,  It  is  he  who  in  read- 
ing his  history,  sees  and  feels  most  dis- 
tinctly and  deeply  the  perfection  by  which 
he  was  distinguished.  Who  knows  J  esus 
best?  It  is  he  who,  not  resting  in 
general  and  almost  unmeaning  praises, 
becomes  acquainted  with  what  was  pe- 
culiar, characteristic,  and  individual  in 
his  mind,  and  who  has  thus  framed  to 
himself,  not  a  dim  image  called  Jesus, 
but  a  living  being,  with  distinct  and 
glorious  features,  and  with  all  the  reiflity 
of  a  well-known  friend.  Who  best  knows 
Jesus  ?  I  answer,  It  is  he  who  deliber- 
ately feels  and  knows  that  his  character 
is  or  a  higher  order  than  all  other  char- 
acters which  have  appeared  on  earth, 
and  who  thirsts  to  commune  with  and 
resemble  it.  I  hope  I  am  plain.  When 
I  hear,  as  I  do.  men  disputing  about 
Jesus,  and  imagining  that  they  know 
him  by  settling  some  theory  as  to  his 

feneration  in  time  or  eternity,  or  as  to 
is  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  I  feel 
that  their  knowledge  of  him  is  about  as 
great  as  I  should  have  of  some  saint  or 
nero  by  studying  his  genealogy.  These 
controversies  have  built  up  a  technical 
theology,  but  give  no  insight  into  the 
mind  and  heart  of  Jesus ;  and  without 
this  the  true  knowledge  of  him  cannot 
be  enjoyed.  And  here  I  would  observe, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  reproach,  but  from 
a  desire  to  do  good,  that  I  know  not  a 
more  effectual  method  of  hiding  Jesus 
from  us,  of  keeping  us  strangers  to  him, 
than  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrine 
which  makes  him  the  same  being  with 
his  Father, — makes  him  God  himself. 
This  doctrine  throws  over  him  a  misti- 
ness. For  myself,  when  1  attempt  to 
bring  it  home,  I  have  not  a  real  being 
before  me.  not  a  soul  which  I  can  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with,  but  a  vague, 
shifting  image,  which  gives  nothing  of 
the  stability  of  knowledge.  A  bemg, 
consisting  of  two  natures,  two  souls, 
one  divine  and  another  human,  one  finite 
and  another  infinite,  is  made  up  of  quali- 
ties which  destroy  one  another,  and  leave 
nothing  for  distinct  apprehension.  This 
compound  of  different  minds  and  of  con- 
tradictory attributes,  I  cannot,  if  I  would, 
regard  as  one  conscious  person,  one  in- 
teuigent  agent.  It  strikes  me  almost 
irresistibly  as  a  fiction.  On  the  other 
hand,  Jesus,  contemplated  as  he  is  set 
before  us  in  the  gospel,  as  one  mmd, 


one  heart,  answering  to  my  own  in  all 
its  essential  powers  and  affections,  but 
purified  enlarged,  exalted,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute him  tlie  unsullied  image  of  God 
and  a  perfect  model,  is  a  being  who 
bears  the  marks  of  reality,  whom  I  can 
understand,  whom  I  can  receive  into  my 
heart  as  the  best  of  friends,  with  whom 
I  can  become  intimate,  and  whose  so- 
ciety I  can  and  do  anticipate  among  the 
chief  blessings  of  my  future  being. 

My  friends,  I  have  now  stated,  in 
general,  what  knowledge  of  Christ  is 
most  important,  and  is  alone  required  in 
order  to  a  true  attachment  to  him.  Let 
me  still  farther  illustrate  my  views  by 
descending  to  one  or  two  particulars. 
Among  the  various  excellences  of  Jesus, 
he  was  distinguished  by  a^benevolence 
so  deep,  so  invincible,  that  injury  and 
outrage  had  no  power  over  it  His 
kindness  towards  men  was  in  no  degree 
diminished  by  their  wrong-doing.  The 
only  intercession  which  he  offered  in  his 
sufferings  was  for  those  who  at  that  very 
moment  were  wreaking  on  him  their 
vengeance  ;  and  what  is  more  remark- 
able, he  not  only  prayed  for  them,  but, 
with  an  unexampled  generosity  and  can- 
dor, urged  in  their  behalf  the  only  ex- 
tenuation which  their  conduct  would 
admit.  Now.  to  know  Jesus  Christ  is 
to  understand  this  attribute  of  his  mind, 
to  understand  the  strength  and  triumph 
of  the  benevolent  principle  in  this  se- 
verest trial,  to  understand  the  energy 
with  which  he  then  held  fast  the  virtue 
which  he  had  enjoined.  It  is  to  see  in  the 
mind  of  Jesus  at  that  moment  a  moral 
grandeur  which  raised  him  above  all 
around  him.  This  is  to  know  him.  I 
will  suppose  now  a  man  to  have  studied 
all  the  controversies  about  Christ's  nat- 
ure, and  to  have  arrived  at  the  truest 
notions  of  his  rank  in  the  universe. 
But  this  incident  in  Christ's  history, 
this  discovery  of  his  character,  has  never 
impressed  him ;  the  glory  of  a  philan- 
thropy which  embraces  one's  enemies 
has  never  dawned  upon  him.  With  all 
his  right  opinions  about  the  Unity  or 
the  Trinity,  he  lives  and  acts  towards 
others  very  much  as  if  Jesus  had  never 
lived  or  died.  Now  I  say  that  such  a 
man  does  not  know  Christ.  I  sav  that 
he  is  a  stranger  to  him.  I  say  that  the 
great  truth  is  hidden  from  him  :  that  his 
skill  in  religious  controversy  is  of  Uu\^ 
more  use   to  him  than  woxAA.  \>^  \\\^ 
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name  of  Christ,  but  the  excellence  which 
that  name  imports,  and  which  gives  it 
its  chief  worth,  is  lo  him  as  an  unknown  i 
tongue.  I 

I  have  referred  to  one  view  of  Christ's  , 
character.  I  miehtgo  through  his  whole  ' 
life,  i  will  only  observe  that,  in  the  i 
New  Testament,  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  is  always  set  forth  as  the  most  , 
illustrious  portion  of  his  history.  The 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  deliberate  self-  ' 
immolation,  of  calm,  patient  endurance  ' 
of  the  death  of  the  cross,  in  the  cause  ai 
truth,  piety,  virtue,  human  happiness,  —  j 
this  particular  manifestation  of  love  is 
,  always  urged  upon  us  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  the  crowning  glory  of  Jesus  ' 
Christ.  To  understand  this  part  of  his 
character  ;  to  understand  him  when  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  shame  and  anguish 
of  crucifixion  ;  to  understand  that  sym- 
pathy with  human  misery,  that  love  of 
numan  nature,  that  thirst  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  human  soul,  that  leal  for 
human  virtue,  that  energy  of  moral 
principle,  that  devotion  lo  God's  pur- 
poses, through  which  the  severest  suf- 
fering was  chosen  and  borne,  and  into  ; 
which  no  suffering,  or  scorn,  or  deser- 
tion, or  ingratitude,  could  infuse  the 
least  degree  of  selfishness,  unkindness. 
doubt,  or  intirmitv,  —  to  understand  this, 
Is  to  understana  Jesus ;  and  he  who 
wants  sensibility  to  this,  be  his  spec- 
ulations what  they  may.  has  every  thing 
to  learn  respecting  the  Saviour. 

You  will  see,  from  the  views  now 
given,  that  1  consider  love  to  Christ  as 
requiring  nothing  so  much  as  that  we 
fix  our  thoughts  on  the  excellence  of 
his  character,  study  it,  penetrate  our  , 
minds  with  what  was  peculiar  in  it,  and  j 
cherish  profound  veneration  for  it ;  and  . 
consequently  I  fear  that  attachment  to 
him  has  been  diminished  by  the  habit  ! 
of  regarding  other  things  in  Christ  as  I 
more  important  than  his  lovely  and  sub-  i 
lime  virtues.  I 

Christiana  have  been  prone  to  fix  on 
something  mysterious  in  his  nature,  or  ! 
else  on  the  dignity  cf  his  offices,  as  his  | 
chief  claim  ;  and  in  this  way  his  supreme  ; 
glory  has  been  obscured.  His  nature  ' 
and  offices  I,  of  course,  would  not  dis- 
parage ;  but  let  them  not  be  exalted  i 
above  his  moral  worth,  I  maintain  that 
Ml  gives  to  bis  nature  and  offices  aU 


their  claims  to  love  and  vencratioii,  and 

that  we  understand  them  only  as  ^  as 
we  see  this  to  pervade  them.  This 
principle  1  would  uphold  against  Chris- 
tians of  very  different  modes  of  faith. 

First,  there  are  Christians  who  main- 
tain that  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  loved  as 
the  Son  of  God,  understanding  by  this 
title  some  mysterious  connection  and 
identity  with  the  Father.  Far  be  It 
from  me  lo  deny  that  the  Divine  Sonship 
of  Jesus  constitutes  his  true  claim  on 
our-  affection  ;  but  1  do  deny  that  the 
mysterious  properties  of  this  relation 
form  any  part  of  this  claim  ;  for  it  is 
very  clear  tliat  love  to  a  being  must  r«st 
on  what  we  know  of  him,  and  not  on  un- 
known and  unintelligible  attributes.  In 
saying  that  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus 
is  the  great  foundation  of  attachment  to 
him.  1  say  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  this  discourse,  that  the  moral 
excellence  of  Jesus  is  the  great  object 
and  ground  of  the  love  which  is  due  ID 
him  Indeed,  I  only  repeat  the  prin- 
ciple that  he  is  to  be  loved  exclusively 
for  the  virtues  of  his  character ;  for 
what.  I  ask.  is  the  great  idea  involved  in 
his  filial  relation  to  God?  To  be  the 
Son  of  God,  In  the  chief  and  highest 
sense  of  that  term,  is  to  bear  the  like- 
ness to  possess  the  spirit,  to  be  partaker 
of  the  moral  perfections  of  God.  This 
is  the  essential  idea.  To  be  God's  Son 
is  to  be  united  with  him  by  consent  and 
accordance  of  mind.  Jesus  was  the  only 
begotten  Son,  because  he  was  the  per- 
fect image  and  representative  of  Cod, 
especially  of  divine  philanthropy;  be- 
cause he  espoused  as  his  own  the  be- 
nevolent purposes  of  God  toiiards  the 
human  race,  and  yielded  himself  to  their 
accomplishment  with  an  endre  self-sac- 
rifice. To  know  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God  is  not  to  understand  what  theo- 
logians have  written  about  his  eternal 
generation,  or  about  a  mystical,  incom- 
prehensible union  between  Christ  and 
his  Father,  It  is  something  far  higher 
and   more   instructive.     It  '     '" 


in  him  a  godlike  purity  and  goodness. 
It  is  to  understand  his  harmony  with  the 
Divine  Mind,  and  the  entirencss  and 
singleness  of  love  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  purposes  of  God,  and  the 
interests  of  the  human  race.  Of  con- 
sequence, lo  love  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God 
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is  to  love  the  spotless  purity  and  godlike 
charity  of  his  soul. 

There  are  other  Christians  who  differ 
widely  from  those  of  whom  I  have  now 
spoken,  but  who  conceive  that  Christ's 
offices,  inspiration^  miracles,  are  his 
chief  claims  to  veneration,  and  who,  I 
fear,  in  extolling  these,  have  overlooked 
what  is  incomparably  more  glorious,  — 
the  moral  dignity  of  his  mind,  the  purity 
and  inexhaustioleness  of  his  benev- 
olence. It  is  possible  that  to  many  who 
hear  me,  Christ  seems  to  have  been 
more  exalted  when  he  received  from  his 
Father  supernatural  light  and  truth,  or 
when  with  superhuman  energv  he  quelled 
the  storm  and  raised  the  dead,  than  when 
he  wept  over  the  city  which  was  in  a 
few  days  to  doom  him  to  the  most 
shameful  and  agonizing  death  ;  and  yet 
his  chief  glory  consisted  in  the  spirit 
through  which  these  tears  were  shed. 
Christians  have  yet  to  learn  that  inspi- 
ration, and  miracles,  and  outward  dig- 
nities are  nothing  compared  with  the 
soul.  We  all  need  to  understand  better 
than  we  have  done  that  noble  passage 
of  Paul,  "  Though  I  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  aneels,  and  under- 
stand all  mysteries,  and  have  all  faith, 
so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and 
have  not  charity  [disinterestedness,  love], 
I  am  nothing ;  and  this  is  as  true  of 
Christ  as  of  Paul.  Indeed  it  is  true  of 
all  beings,  and  yet,  I  fear,  it  is  not  felt 
as  it  should  be  by  the  multitude  of 
Christians. 

You  tell  me,  my  friends,  that  Christ's 
unparalleled  inspiration,  his  perpetual  re- 
ception of  light  from  God,  that  this  was 
his  supreme  distinction ;  and  a  great 
distinction  undoubtedly  it  was :  but  I 
affirm  that  Christ's  inspiration,  though 
conferred  on  him  without  measure,  gives 
him  no  claim  to  veneration  or  love,  any 
farther  than  it  found  within  him  a  virtue 
which  accorded  with,  welcomed,  and 
adopted  it,  any  farther  than  his  own 
heart  responded  to  the  truths  he  re- 
ceived ;  any  farther  than  he  sympathized 
with,  and  espoused  as  his  own,  the  be- 
nevolent purposes  of  God,  which  he  was 
sent  to  announce  ;  any  farther  than  the 
spirit  of  the  religjion  which  he  preached 
was  his  own  spirit,  and  was  breathed 
from  his  life  as  well  as  from  his  lips.  In 
other  words,  his  inspiration  was  made 
glorious  through  his  virtues.  Mere  in- 
spinuioa  seems  to  me  a  very  secondary 


thing.  Suppose  the  greatest  truths  in 
the  universe  to  be  revealed  supernatu- 
rally  to  a  beine  who  should  take  no  inter- 
est in  them,  wno  should  not  see  and  feel 
their  greatness,  but  should  repeat  them 
mechanically,  as  they  were  put  into  his 
mouth  by  the  Deity.  Such  a  man  would 
be  inspired,  and  would  teach  the  great- 
est verities,  and  yet  he  would  be  nothing, 
and  would  have  no  claim  to  reverence. 

The  excellence  of  Jesus  did  not  con- 
sist in  his  mere  inspiration,  but  in  the 
virtue  and  love  which  prepared  him  to 
receive  it,  and  by  which  it  was  made 
effectual  to  the  world.  He  did  not  pas- 
sively hear,  and  mechanically  repeat, 
certain  doctrines  from  God,  but  his 
whole  soul  accorded  with  what  he 
heard.  Every  truth  which  he  uttered 
came  warm  and  living  'from  his  own 
mind  ;  and  it  was  this  pouring  of  his  own 
soul  into  his  instructions  which  gave 
them  much  of  their  power.  Whence 
came  the  authority  ana  energy,  the  con- 
scious dignity,  the  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy, with  which  Jesus  taught }  They 
came  not  from  inspiration,  but  from  the 
mind  of  him  who  was  inspired.  His 
personal  virtues  gave  power  to  his 
teachings  ;  and  without  these  no  inspi- 
ration could  have  made  him  the  source 
of  such  light  and  strength  as  he  now 
communicates  to  mankina. 

My  friends,  I  have  aimed  to  show  in 
this  discourse  that  virtue,  purity,  recti- 
tude of  Jesus  Christ  is  his  most  honora- 
ble distinction,  and  constitutes  his  great 
claim  to  veneration  and  love.  I  can 
direct  you  to  nothing  in  Christ  more 
important  than  his  tried,  and  victorious, 
and  perfect  goodness.  Others  may  love 
Christ  for  mysterious  attributes  ;  I  love 
him  for  the  rectitude  of  his  soul  and  his 
life.  I  love  him  for  that  benevolence 
which  went  through  Judea,  instructing 
the  ignorant,  healing  the  sick,  giving 
sight  to  the  blind.  I  love  him  for  that 
universal  charity  which  comprehended 
the  despised  publican,  the  hated  Samar- 
itan, the  benighted  heathen,  and  sought 
to  bring  a  world  to  God  and  to  happi- 
ness. I  love  him  for  that  gentle,  mild, 
forbearing  spirit,  which  no  insult,  out- 
rage, injury,  could  overpower ;  and 
which  desired  as  earnestly  the  repent- 
ance and  happiness  of  its  foes  as  the 
happiness  of  its  friends.  I  love  him  for 
the  spirit  of  magnanimity,  constancy, 
and  fearless  rectitude  wilh  'wYvKcVv,  ^lxwv^^x 
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peril  and  opposition,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  work  which  Cod  gave  him  to  do. 
1  love  him  for  the  wise  and  enlightened 
zeat  with  which  he  espoused  the  true, 
the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind,  and 
through  which  he  lived  and  died  to  re- 
deem them  from  every  sin,  to  frame 
them  after  his  own  godlike  virtue.  I 
love  him,  I  have  said,  for  his  moral  ex- 
cellence ;  I  know  nothing  else  to  love. 
I  know  nothing  so  glorious  in  the  Crea- 
tor or  his  creatures.  This  is  the  great- 
est gift  which  God  bestows,  the  greatest 
to  be  derived  from  his  Son, 

You  see  why  I  call  you  to  cherish  the 
love  of  Christ.  This  love  I  do  not  rec- 
ommend as  a  luxury  of  feeling,  as  an 
ecstasy  bringing  immediate  and  over- 
flowing joy.  I_  view  it  in  a  nobler  light. 
I  call  you  to  love  Jesus,  that  you  may 
bring  yourselves  into  contact  and  com- 
munion with  perfect  virtue,  and  may 
become  what  you  love,  I  know  no  sin- 
cere, enduring  good  but  the  moral  ex- 
cellence whicli  shines  forth  in  Jesus 
Christ  Your  wealth,  your  outward  com- 
forts and  distinctions,  are  poor,  mean, 
contemptible,  compared  with  this  ;  and 
to  prefer  them  to  this  is  self-debase- 
ment, self-destruction.  May  this  great 
truth  penetrate  our  souls  ;  and  may  we 
bear  witness  in  our  common  lives,  and 
especially  in  trial,  in  sore  temptation, 
that  nothing  is  so  dear  to  us  as  the  virtue 
of  Christ  1 


SECOND   DISCOURSE. 

'"""*"*  "o'li'LoidJtiuiChriM."     ""     *    °" 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  consid- 
ered the  nature  and  pound  of  love  to 
Christ.  The  subject  is  far  from  being 
exhausted.  I  propose  now,  after  a  few 
remarks  on  the  importance  and  happi- 
ness of  this  attachment,  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  some  errors  in  relation  to  it 


heart.  In  loving  the  excellent,  we  re- 
ceive strength  to  follow  them.  It  is 
happy  for  us  when  a  pure  affection 
springs  up  within  us,  when  friendship 
knits  us  with  holy  and  generous  minds. 
It  is  happy  for  us  when  a  being  of  noble 
sentiments  and  beneficent  life  enters  our 
circle,  becomes  an  object  of  interest  to 
V3,  and  by  affectionate  intercourse  takes 


a  strong  hold  on  our  hearts.  Not  a  few 
can  trace  the  purity  and  elevation  of 
their  minds  to  connection  with  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  won  Ihem  by  the  beauty 
of  his  character  to  the  love  and  practice 
of  righteousness.  These  views  show  us 
the  service  which  Jesus  Christ  has  done 
to  mankind,  simply,  in  offering  himself 
before  them  as  an  object  of  attachment 
and  affection.  In  inspiring  love,  he  is  a 
benefactor,  A  man  brought  to  see  and 
feel  the  godlike  virtues  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  understands  his  character  and  is 
attracted  and  won  by  it,  has  gained,  in 
this  sentiment,  immense  aid  in  his  con- 
flict with  evil  and  in  his  pursuit  of  per- 
fection. And  he  has  not  only  gained 
aid,  but  happiness;  for  a  true  love  is 
in  itself  a  noble  enjoyment.  It  is  the 
proper  delight  of  a  rational  and  moral 
being,  leavmg  no  bitterness  or  shame 
behind,  not  enervating  like  the  world's 
pleasures  but  giving  energy  and  a  lofty 
consciousness  to  the  mind. 

Our  nature  was  framed  for  virtuous 
attachments.  How  strong  and  interest- 
ing are  the  affections  of  domestic  life, 
the  conju^l,  parental,  filial  ties  !  But 
the  heart  is  rot  confined  to  our  homes, 
or  even  to  this  world.  There  are  more 
sacred  attachments  than  these,  in  which 
instinct  has  no  part,  which  have  their 
origin  in  our  highest  faculties,  which 
are  less  tumultuous  and  impassioned 
than  the  affections  of  nature,  but  more 
enduring,  more  cap.ible  of  growth,  more 
peaceful,  far  happier,  and  far  nobler. 
Such  is  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  most 
purifying,  and  the  happiest  attachment, 
next  to  the  love  of  our  Creator,  which 
we  can  form.  I  wish  to  aid  you  in  cher- 
ishing this  sentiment,  and  for  this  end  I 
have  thought  that  in  the  present  dis- 
course it  would  be  well  to  point  out 
some  wrong  views  which  1  think  have 
obstructed  it,  and  obscured  its  glory. 

I  apprehend  that  among  those  Cnris- 
tians  who  bear  the  name  of  rational, 
from  the  importance  which  they  give  to 
the  exercise  of  reason  in  reli|;ion,  love 
to  Christ  has  lost  something  of  its  honor. 
in  consequence  of  its  pen-ersion.  It  has 
too  often  been  substituted  for  practical 
religion.  Not  a  few  have  professed  a 
very  fervent  attachment  to  Jesus,  and 
have  placed  great  confidence  in  this 
feeling,  who.  at  the  same  time,  have 
seemed  to  think  little  of  his  precepts, 
and  have  even  spoken  of  them  as  aaim- 
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portant.  compared  with  certain  doctrines 
about  his  person  or  nature.  Gross  errors 
of  this  kind  have  led,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  They  have 
particulariy  encouraged  among  calm 
and  sober  people  the  idea  that  the  great 
object  of  Christ  was  to  give  a  religion, 
to  teach  great  and  everlasting  truth, 
and  that  our  concern  is  with  his  religion 
rather  than  with  himself.  The  great 
question,  as  such  people  say,  is  not 
what  Jesus  was,  but  what  he  revealed. 
In  this  way  a  distinction  has  been  made 
between  Jesus  and  his  religion  ;  and, 
whilst  some  sects  have  done  little  but 
tilk  of  Christ  and  his  person,  others 
have  dwelt  on  the  principles  he  taught, 
to  the  neglect,  in  a  measure,  of  the 
Divine  Teacher.  I  consider  this  as  an 
error  to  which  some  of  us  may  be  ex- 
posed, and  which,  therefore,  deserves 
consideration. 

Now  I  grant  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
give  a  religion,  to  reveal  truth.  This  is 
his  great  office  ;  but  I  maintain  that  this 
is  no  reason  for  overlooking  Jesus  :  for 
his  religion  has  an  intimate  and  pecul- 
iar connection  with  himself.  It  derives 
authority  and  illustration  from  his  char- 
acter. Jesus  is  his  religion  embodied 
and  made  visible.  The  connection  be- 
tween him  and  his  system  is  peculiar. 
It  differs  altogether  from  that  which 
ancient  philosophers  bore  to  their  teach- 
ings. An  ancient  sage  wrote  a  book, 
and  the  book  is  of  equal  value  to  us 
whether  we  know  its  author  or  not. 
But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Christi- 
anity without  Christ.  We  cannot  know 
it  separately  from  him.  It  is  not  a  book 
which  Jesus  wrote.  It  is  his  conversa- 
tion, his  character,  his  history,  his  life. 
his  death,  his  resurrection.  He  per- 
vades it  throughout.  In  loving  him.  we 
love  his  religion  ;  and  a  just  interest  in 
this  cmnot  be  awakened,  but  by  con- 
templating it  as  it  shone  forth  in  him- 
self. 

Christ's  religion,  I  have  said,  is  very 
imperfect  without  himself ;  and  there- 
fore they  who  would  make  an  abstract 
of  his  precepts,  and  say  that  it  is  enough 
to  follow  these  without  thinking  of  their 
author,  grievously  mistake,  and  rob  the 
system  of  much  of  its  energy.  I  mean 
not  to  disparage  the  precepts  of  Christ, 
considered  in  themselves.  But  their 
full  power  is  only  to  be  understood  and 
felt  by  those  who  place  themselves  near 


the  Divine  Teacher,  who  see  the  celes- 
tial fervor  of  his  affection  whilst  he 
utters  them,  who  follow  his  steps  from 
Bethlehem  to  Calvary,  and  witness  the 
expression  of  his  precepts  in  his  ov/n 
life.  These  come  to  me  almost  as  new 
precepts  when  I  associate  them  with 
Jesus.  His  command  to  love  my  ene- 
mies becomes  intelligible  and  oright 
when  I  stand  by  his  cross  and  hear  his 
prayer  for  his  murderers.  I  understand 
what  he  meant  by  the  self-denial  which 
he  taught  when  I  see  him  foregoing  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  laying  down  life 
itself  for  the  good  of  others.  I  learn  the 
true  character  of  that  benevolence  by 
which  human  nature  is  perfected,  how  it 
unites  calmness  and  earnestness,  tender- 
ness and  courage,  condescension  and 
dignity,  feeling  and  action  ;  this  I  learn 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  as  no  words  could 
teach  me.  So  I  am  instructed  in  the 
nature  of  piety  by  the  same  model. 
The  command  to  love  God  with  all  my 
heart,  if  only  written,  might  have  led  me 
into  extravagance,  enthusiasm,  and  neg- 
lect of  common  duties. — for  religious 
excitement  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
excess, — but  in  Jesus  I  see  a  devo- 
tion to  (}od,  entire,  perfect,  never  re- 
mitted, yet  without  the  least  appearance 
of  passion,  as  calm  and  self-p)ossessed 
as  the  love  which  a  good  mind  bears  to 
a  parent ;  and  in  him  I  am  taught,  as 
words  could  not  teach,  how  to  join  su- 
preme regard  to  my  Creator  with  active 
j  charity  and  common  duties  towards  my 
fellow-beings. 

And  not  only  the  precepts  but  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  bound 
up  with  Jesus,  and  cannot  be  truly  un- 
derstood without  him.  For  example, 
one  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, perhaps  its  chief,  is  the  kind  interest 
of  God  in  all  his  creatures,  not  only  in 
the  good  but  in  the  evil :  his  placable, 
clement,  merciful  character ;  his  desire 
to  recover  and  purify  and  make  for  ever 
happy  even  those  who  have  stained 
themselves  with  the  blackest  guilt. 
The  true  character  of  God  in  this 
respect  1  see  indeed  in  his  providence, 
I  read  it  in  his  word,  and  for  every 
manifestation  of  it  I  am  grateful.  But 
when  I  see  his  sjx)tless  and  beloved 
Son  to  whom  his  power  was  peculiarly 
delegated,  and  in  whom  He  peculiarly 
dwelt,  giving  singular  aUetv\.\OTv  \.o  \\\^ 
most  fallen  and  aesp\sed  mexv,  ca'^nayv^ 
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a.way  all  outward  pomp  that  he  might 
mingle  familiarly  with  the  poor  and  neg- 
lected :  when  I  see  him  sitting  at  table 
with  the  publican  and  the  sinner,  invit- 
ing them  to  approach  him  as  a  friend, 
suBering  the  woman  whose  touch  was 
deemed  pollution  to  bedew  his  feet  with 
tears  ;  and  when  1  hear  him  in  the  midst 
of  5uch  a  concourse  saying,  "  1  am  come 
to  seek  and  Co  save  that  which  was  lost," 
—  I  have  a  conviction  of  the  lenity,  be- 
nignity, grace,  of  that  Cod  whose  repre- 
sentative and  chosen  miitlster  he  was, 
such  as  DO  abstract  teaching  could  have 
given  me.  Let  me  add  one  more  doc- 
trine, —  that  of  immortality.  I  prize 
every  evidence  of  this  great  truth ;  I  look 
within  and  without  me  for  some  pledge 
that  I  am  not  to  perish  in  the  grave  ;  that 
this  mind,  with  its  thoughts  and  aHec- 
tions,  is  to  live,  and  improve,  and  be 
perfected,  and  to  find  that  joy  for  which 
It  thirsts,  and  which  it  cantiuC  find  on 
earth.  Christ's  teaching  on  this  subject 
is  invaluable  ;  but  what  power  does  this 


and  behold  the  great  Revealer  of  immor- 
tality rising  in  power  and  triumph,  and 
ascending  to  the  life  and  happiness  he 
had  promised  ' 


lely 

■Divine  Teacher.  It  is  not  an  abstract 
system.  The  rational  Christian  who 
would  think  of  it  as  such,  who,  in  dwell- 
ing on  the  religion,  overlooks  its  Re- 
vealer, is  unjust  to  it.  Would  he  see 
and  feel  its  piower,  let  him  see  it  warm, 
living,  breathing,  acting  in  the  mind, 
heart,  and  life  of  its  Founder.  Let  him 
love  it  there.  In  other  words,  let  him 
love  the  character  of  Jesus,  justly 
viewed,  and  he  will  love  the  religion 
in  the  way  most  fitted  to  make  it  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

I  have  said  that  love  to  Christ,  when 
he  is  justly  viewed.  —  that  is.  when  it  is 
an  enlightened  and  rational  affection.  — 
includes  the  love  of  his  whole  religion ; 
but  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  i  give 
this  praise  only  to  an  enlightened  affec- 
tion :  and  such  is  not  the  most  common, 
nor  is  it  easily  acquired.  1  apprehend 
that  there  is  no  sentiment  which  needs 
greater  care  in  its  culture  than  this. 
Perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  no  virtue  is  of  more  difficult  ac- 

qtiisition  than  a  pure  and  intelligent  love 


towards  Jesus.  There  is  undoubtedly 
much  of  fervent  feeling  towards  him  in 
the  Christian  world.  But  let  me  speak 
plainly.  I  do  it  from  no  uncharitable- 
ness.  I  do  it  only  to  warn  my  fellow- 
Christians.  The  greater  part  of  this 
affection  to  Jesus  seems  to  me  of  very 
doubtful  worth.  In  many  cases,  it  is  an 
irregular  fervor,  which  impairs  the  force 
and  soundness  of  the  mind,  and  which 
is  substituted  for  obedience  to  his  pre- 
cepts, for  the  virtues  which  ennoble  the 
soul.  Much  of  what  is  called  love  to 
Christ  I  certainly  do  not  desire  you  or 
myself  to  possess.  I  know  of  no  senti- 
ment which  needs  more  to  be  cleared 
from  error  and  abuse,  and  I  therefore 
feel  myself  bound  to  show  you  some  of 
its  corruptions. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  persuaded  that 
a  love  to  Christ  of  quite  a  low  character 
is  often  awakened  by  an  injudicious  use 
of  his  sufFerings.  1  apprehend  that  if  the 
affection  which  many  bear  to  Jesus  were 
analvzed,  the  chief  ingredient  in  it  would 
be  found  to  be  a  tenderness  awaken- 
ed by  his  cross.  In  certain  classes  of 
Christians,  it  is  common  for  the  religious 
teacher  to  delineate  the  bleeding,  dying 
Saviour,  and  to  detail  his  agonies,  until 
men's  natural  sympathy  is  awakened  ; 
and  when  assured  that  this  deep  woe 
was  borne  for  themselves,  they  almost 
necessarily  yield  to  the  softer  feelings 
of  their  nature.  I  mean  not  to  find  fault 
with  this  sensibility.  It  is  happy  for  us 
Chat  we  are  made  to  be  touched  by 
others'  pains.  Woe  to  him  who  has  no 
tears  for  mortal  agony !  But  in  this 
emotion  there  is  no  virtue,  no  moral 
worth ;  and  we  dishonor  Jesus  when 
this  is  the  chief  tribute  we  offer  him. 
I  say  there  is  no  moral  goodness  in  this 
feehng.  To  be  affected,  overpowered 
by  a  crucifixion,  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  Who  of  us.  let  me 
ask.  whether  religious  or  not.  ever  went 
into  a  Catholic  church,  and  there  saw 
the  picture  of  Jesus  hanging  from  his 
cross,  his  head  bending  under  the  weight 
of  exhausting  suffering,  his  hands  and 
feel  pierced  with  nails,  and  his  body 
stained  with  his  open  wounds,  and  has 
not  been  touched  Dy  the  sight  ?  Sup- 
pose that,  at  this  moment,  there  were 
lifted  up  among  us  a  human  form,  trans- 
fixed with  a  spear,  and  from  which  the 
warm  life-blood  was  dropping  in  the 
midst  of  us.    Who  would  not  be  deeply 
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moved?  and  when  a  preacher,  gifted 
with  something  of  an  actor's  power, 
places  the  cross,  as  it  were,  in  Uie  midst 
of  a  people,  is  it  wonderful  that  they  are 
softened  and  subdued }  I  mean  not  to 
censure  all  appeals  of  this  kind  to  the 
hunan  heart.  There  is  something  in- 
t:resting  and  encouraging  in  the  tear  of 
compassion.  There  was  wisdom  in  the 
condnct  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  in 
Greenland  who.  finding  that  the  rugged 
and  barbarous  natives  were  utterly  in- 
sensible to  general  truth,  depicted,  with 
all  possible  vividness,  the  streaming 
blood  and  dying  agoniei  of  Jesus,  and 
thus  caught  the  attention  of  the  sav- 
age throueh  his  sympathies,  whom  they 
could  not  interest  through  his  reason  or 
his  fears.  But  sensibility  thus  awalcened 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  true,  vir- 
tuous love  *to  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  when 
viewed  and  cherished  as  such,  it  takes 
the  place  of  higher  affections.  I  have 
often  been  struck  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  use  made  of  the  cross  in  the 
pulpit,  and  the  calm,  unimpassioned 
manner  in- which  the  sufferings  of  fesus 
are  detailed  by  the*  Evangelists.  These 
witnesses  of  Christ's  last  moments  give 
you  in  simple  language  the  particulars 
of  that  scene,  without  one  remark,  one 
word  of  emotion ;  and  if  vou  read  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  you  will  not  find  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  Apostles 
strove  to  make  a  moving  picture  of  his 
crudfixicm.  No;  they  honored  Jesus 
too  much,  they  felt  too  deeply  the  great- 
ness of  his  cnaracter,  to  be  moved  as 
many  are  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
deatn.  Reverence,  admiration,  sympa- 
thy with  his  sublime  spirit,  these  swal- 
lowed up,  in  a  ^eat  measure,  sympathy 
with  his  suffenngs.  The  cross  was  to 
them  the  last  crowning  manifestation  of 
a  celestial  mind ;  they  felt  that  it  was 
endured  to  conmiunicate  the  same  mind 
to  them  and  the  world ;  and  their  emo- 
tion was  a  holy  ioy  in  this  consummate 
and  unconquerable  goodness.  To  be 
touched  by  suffering  is  a  light  thing.  It 
is  not  the  greatness  of  Christ's  sufferings 
on  the  cross  which  is  to  move  our  whole 
souls,  but  the  greatness  of  the  spirit 
with  which  he  suffered.  There,  in 
death,  he  proved  his  entire  consecration 
of  himselfto  the  cause  of  God  and  man- 
kind. There  his  love  flowed  forth  to- 
wards his  friends,  his  enemies,  and  the 
haman  race.     It  is  moral  greatness,  \t  \s 


victorious  love,  it  is  the  energy  of  prin- 
ciple, which  gives  such  interest  to  the 
cross  of  Christ  We  are  to  look  through 
the  daricness  which  hung  over  him, 
through  his  wounds  and  pains,  to  his 
unbroken,  disinterested,  confiding  spirit. 
To  approach  the  cross  for  the  puipose 
of  weepine  over  a  bleeding,  dying  firtend, 
is  to  lose  the  chief  influence  <»  the  cruci- 
fixion. We  are  to  visit  the  cross,  not  to 
indulge  a  natural  softness,  but  to  ac- 
quire firmness  of  spirit,  to  fortify  our 
minds  for  hardship  and  suffering  in  the 
cause  of  duty  and  of  human  happiness. 
To  live  as  Christ  lived,  to  die  as  Christ 
died,  to  give  up  ourselves  as  sacrifices 
to  God,  to  conscience,  to  whatever  good 
interest  we  can  advance, — these  are  the 
lessons  written  with  the  blood  of  Jesus. 
His  cross  is  to  inspire  us  with  a  calm 
courage,  resolution,  and  superiority  to 
all  temptation.  I  fear  (is  my  fear  ground- 
less ?)  that  a  sympathy  which  enervates 
rather  than  fcortines,  is  the  impression 
too  often  received  from-  the  crucifixion. 
The  depression  with  which  the  Lord's 
table  is  too  often  approached,  and  too 
often  left,  shows,  I  apprehend,  that  the 
chief  use  of  his  sufferings  is  little  under- 
stood, and  that  he  is  loved,  not  as  a 
glorious  sufferer  who  died  to  spread  his 
own  sublime  spirit,  but  as  a  man  of  sor- 
rows, a  friend  bowed  down  with  the 
weight  of  grief. 

In  the  second  place,  love  to  Christ  of 
a  very  defective  kind  is  cherished  in 
many  by  the  views  which  they  are  ac- 
customed to  take  of  themselves.  They 
form  irrational  ideas  of  their  own  guilt, 
supposing  it  to  have  its  origin  in  their 
very  creation,  and  then  represent  to 
their  imaginations  an  abyss  of  fire  and 
torment  over  which  they  hang,  into  which 
the  anger  of  God  is  about  to  precipitate 
them,  and  from  which  nothing  but  Jesus 
can  rescue  them.  Not  a  few,  I  appre- 
hend, ascribe  to  Jesus  Christ  a  greater 
compassion  towards  them  than  God  is 
supposed  to  feel.  His  heart  is  tenderer 
than  that  of  the  Universal  Parent,  and 
this  tenderness  is  seen  in  his  plucking 
them  by  a  mighty  power  from  tremen- 
dous and  infinite  pain,  from  everlasting 
burnings.  Now,  that  Jesus  under  such 
circumstances  should  excite  the  mind 
strongly,  should  become  the  object  of  a 
very  intense  attachment,  is  almost  neces- 
sary :  but  the  affection  so  excited  is  of 
very  little  worth.     Let  tYve  MTvwei^t  ^^^xcv 
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to  me  wrapped  in  darkness,  let  God's 
throne  send  forth  no  light  but  bkst- 
ing  flashes,  let  Jesus  be  the  only  bright 
and  cheering  object  to  my  affrighted  and 
desolate  soul,  and  a  tumultuous  grati- 
tude will  carry  me  towards  him  just  as 
irresistiblyas  natural  instinct  carries  the 
parent  animal  to  its  young.  I  do  and 
must  grieve  at  the  modes  commonly 
used  to  make  Jesus  Christ  an  interesting 
being.  Even  the  Infinite  father  is 
stripped  of  his  glory  for  the  sake  of 
throwing  a  lustre  round  the  Son.  The 
condition  of  man  is  painted  in  frightful 
colors,  which  cast  unspeakable  dishonor 
on  his  Creatoi',  for  the  sake  of  magnify- 
ing the  greatness  of  Christ's  salvation, 
Man  is  stripped  of  all  the  powers  which 
make  him  a  responsible  being,  his  soul 
harrowed  with  terrors,  and  Uie  future 
illumined  only  by  the  flames  which  are 
to  consume  him.  thai  his  deliverer  may 
seem  more  necessary ;  and  when  the 
mind,  in  this  state  of  agitation,  in  this 
absence  of  self-control,  is  wrought  up 
into  a  fervor  of  gratitude  to  Jesus,  it  is 
thought  to  be  sanctified.  This  selfish. 
irrational  gratitude,  is  called  a  virtue. 
Much  of  the  love  given  to  Jesus,  having 
the  origin  of  which  1  now  speak,  seems 
to  me  of  no  moral  worth.  It  is  not  the 
soul's  free  gift,  not  a  sentiment  nour- 
ished by  our  own  care  from  a  convic- 
tion of  Its  purity  and  nobleness,  but  an 
iustlnctive,  ungoverned,  selfish  feeling. 
Suppose,  my  friends,  that  in  a  tempest- 
uous night  you  should  find  vourselves 
floating  towards  a  cataract,  the  roar  of 
which  should  announce  the  destruction 
awaiting  you,  and  that  a  fellow-being  of 
great  energy  should  rush  tlirough  the 
oarkness  and  bring  you  to  the  shore  ; 
could  you  help  embracing  him  with  grat- 
itude ?  And  would  (his  emotion  Imply 
any  change  of  character  ?  Would  you 
not  feel  it  towards  your  deliverer,  even 
should  he  have  acted  from  mere  impulse, 
and  should  his  general  character  be 
grossly  defective  ?  Is  not  this  a  neces- 
sary working  of  nature,  a  fruit  of  terror 
changed  Into  joy  }  I  mean  not  to  con- 
demn it ;  I  only  say  it  Is  not  virtue.  It 
is  a  poor  tribute  to  Jesus :  he  deserves 
something  far  purer  and  nobler. 

The  habit  of  exaggerating  the  wretch- 
edness of  man's  condition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  Jesus  more  necessary, 
operates  very  seriously  to  degrade  men's 
/ofe  lo  Jesus,  by  accustoming  them  to 
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ascribe  to  him  a  low  and  commonplace 

character.  I  wish  this  to  be  weighed. 
They  who  represent  to  themselves  the 
whole  human  race  as  sinking  by  an 
hereditary  corruption  into  an  abyss  of 
flame  and  perpetual  woe,  very  naturally 
think  of  Jesus  as  a  being  of  overflowing 
compassion,  as  impelled  by  a  resistless 
pity  to  Hy  to  the  relief  of  these  hopeless 
victims;  for  this  is  the  emotion  that 
such  a  sight  is  fitted  to  produce.  Now 
this  overpowering  compassion,  called 
forth  by  the  view  of  exquisite  misery, 
is  a  very  ordinary  virtue  ;  and  yet,  I 
apprehend,  it  is  the  character  ascribed 
above  all  others  to  Jesus.  It  certainly 
argues  no  extraordinary  goodness,  for 
it  is  an  almost  necessary  impulse  of 
nature.  Were  you.  ray  friends,  to  see 
millions  and  millions  of  the  human  race 
on  the  edge  of  a  fiery  gulf,  where  ages 
after  ages  of  torture  awaited  them,  and 
were  the  shrieks  of  millioils  who  had 
already  been  plunged  into  the  abyss  lo 
pierce  your  ear,  could  you  refrain  from 
an  overpowering  compassion,  and  would 
you  not  willingly  endure  hours  and  days 
of  exquisite  pain  to  give  these  wretched 
millions  relea.se  ?  Is  there  any  man 
who  has  not  virtue  enou(jh  for  this  ? 
I  have  known  men  of  ordinary  charac- 
ter hazard  their  lives  under  the  impuUe 
of  compassion,  for  the  rescue  of  fellow- 
beings  from  infinitely  lighter  evils  than 
are  here  supfwsed.  To  me  it  seems 
that  lo  paint  the  misery  of  hwman  be- 
ings in' these  colors  of  fire  and  blood, 
and  to  ascribe  to  Christ  the  compassion 
which  such  misery  must  awaken,  and 
to  make  this  the  chief  attribute  of  his 
mind,  is  the  very  method  lo  take  from  his 
character  its  greatness,  and  to  weaken 
his  claim  on  our  love.  I  see  nothing 
in  Jesus  of  the  overpowering  compas- 
sion which  is  often  ascribed  to  him. 
His  character  rarely  exhibited  strong 
emotion.  It  was  distinguished  by  calm- 
ness, firmness,  and  conscious  dignity. 
Jesus  had  a  mind  too  elevated  to  l>e 
I  absorbed  and  borne  away  by  pity,  or 
'  any  other  passion.  He  felt,  indeed, 
I  deeply  for  human  suffering  and  grief ; 
but  his  chief  sympathy  was  with  the 
I  mind,  with  Its  sins  ana  moral  diseases, 
I  and  especially  with  its  capacity  of  im- 
provement and  everlasting  greatness 
and  glory.  He  felt  himself  commis- 
.  sioned  to  quicken  and  exalt  immortal 
I  beings.   The  thought  which  kindled  and 
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sustained  him  was  that  of  an  immeasu- 
rable virtue  to  be  conferred  on  the  mind, 
even  of  the  most  depraved,  —  a  good, 
the  verv  conception  of  which  implies  a 
lofty  cnaracter ;  a  good,  which  as  yet 
has  only  dawned  on  his  most  improved 
disciples.  It  is  his  consecration  to  this 
sublime  end  which  constitutes  his  glory ; 
and  no  farther  than  we  understand  this, 
can  we  yield  him  the  love  which  his 
character  claims  and  deserves. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  contributed  to 
depress  and  degrade  men's  affections 
towards  Jesus  Christ  To  me  ^the  in- 
fluence of  these  causes  seems*  to  be 
great.  I  know  of  no  feeling  more  sus- 
picious than  the  common  love  to  Christ 
A  true  affection  to  him,  indeed,  is  far 
from  being  of  easy  acquisition.  As  it 
is  the  purest  and  noblest  we  can  cher- 
ish, witn  the  single  exception  of  love  to 
God,  so  it  requires  the  exercise  of  our 
best  powers.  You  all  must  feel  that  an 
indispensable  requisite  or  preparation 
for  this  love  is  to  understand  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus.  But  this  is  no  easy 
thin^.  It  not  only  demands  that  we 
carefully  read  and  study  his  history  ; 
there  is  another  process  more  impor- 
tant We  must  begin  in  earnest  to  con- 
vert into  practice  our  present  imperfect 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  to  form  our- 
selves upon  him  as  far  as  he  is  now  dis- 
cerned. Nothing  so  much  brightens 
and  strengthens  the  eye  of  the  mind  to 
understand  an  excellent  being,  as  like- 
ness to  him.  We  never  know  a  great 
character  until  something  congenial  to 
it  has  grown  up  within  ourselves.  No 
strength  of  intellect  and  no  study  can 
enable  a  man  of  a  selfish  and  sensual 
mind  to  comprehend  Jesus.  Such  a 
mind  is  covered  with  a  mist ;  and  just 
in  proportion  as  it  subdues  evil  within 
itself,  the  mist  will  be  scattered  ;  Jesus 
will  rise  upon  it  with  a  sunlike  bright- 
ness, and  will  call  forth  its  most  fer- 
vent and  most  enlightened  affection. 

I  close  with  two  remarks.  You  see, 
by  this  discourse,  how  important  to  the 
love  of  Christ  it  is,  to  understand  with 
some  clearness  the  purpose  for  which 
he  came  into  the  world.  The  low  views 
prevalent  on  this  subject  seem  to  me  to 
exert  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  whole 
character,  and  particularly  on  our  feel- 
ings towards  Christ.  Christ  is  sup- 
posed to  have  come  to  rescue  us  irom 


an  outward  hell,  to  bear  the  penalties 
of*  an  outward  law.  Such  benevolence 
would  indeed  be  worthy  of  praise  ;  but 
it  is  an  inferior  form  of  benevolence. 
The  glory  of  Christ's  character,  its  pe- 
culiar brightness,  seems  to  me  to  con- 
sist in  his  having  eiven  himself  to 
accomplish  an  inward,  moral,  spiritual 
deliverance  of  mankind.  He  was  alive 
to  the  worth  and  greatness  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  He  looked  through  what 
men  were,  looked  through  the  thick 
shades  of  their  idolatry,  superstition, 
and  vice,  and  saw  in  every  human  be- 
ing a  spirit  of  divine  origin  and  godlike 
faculties,  which  might  be  recovered 
from  all  its  evil,  which  might  become 
an  image  and  a  temple  of  God.  The 
greatness  of  Jesus  consisted  in  his  de- 
voting himself  to  call  forth  a  mighty 
power  in  the  human  breast,  to  kindle  in 
us  a  celestial  flame,  to  breathe  into  us 
an  inexhaustible  hope,  and  to  lay  with- 
in us  the  foundation  of  an  immovable 
peace.  His  greatness  consists  in  the 
greatness  and  sublimity  of  the  action 
which  he  communicates  to  the  human 
soul.  This  is  his  chief  glory.  To 
avert  pain  and  punishment  is  a  subor- 
dinate work.  Through  neglect  of  these 
truths,  1  apprehend  that  the  brightness 
of  Christ's  character  is  even  now  much 
obscured,  and  perhaps  least  discerned 
by  some  who  think  they  understand 
him  best. 

My  second  remark  is  that,  if  the  lead- 
ing views  of  this  discourse  be  just,  then 
love  to  Jesus  Christ  depends  very  little 
on  our  conception  of  his  rank  in  the 
scale  of  being.  On  no  other  topic  have 
Christians  contended  so  earnestly,  and 
yet  it  is  of  secondary  importance.  To 
know  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  know  the 
precise  place  he  occupies  in  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  something  more ;  it  is  to 
look  into  his  mind ;  to  approach  his 
soul :  to  comprehend  his  spirit ;  to  sec 
how  he  thought,  and  felt,  and  purposed, 
and  loved,  —  to  understand  the  work- 
ings of  that  pure  and  celestial  principle 
within  him,  through  which  he  came 
among  us  as  our  friend,  and  lived  and 
died  for  us.  I  am  persuaded  that  con- 
troversies about  Christ's  person  have  in 
one  way  done  great  injury.  They  have 
turned  attention  from  his  character. 
Suppose  that,  as  Americans,  we  should 
employ  ourselves  in  debating  the  ques- 
tions, where  Washlnglou  vj2l&  \ioxu,  ^'wi^ 
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ittyta  what  spot  he  came  when  he  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  our  armies  ;  and 
that,  in  the  fervor  of  these  contentions, 
we  should  overlook  the  character  of  his 
mind,  the  spirit  that  moved  within  him, 
the  virtues  which  distinguished  him, 
the  beamings  of  a  noble,  magnanimous 
soul,  —  how  unprofitably  should  we  be 
employed  !  Who  is  it  that  understands 
Washington?  Is  it  he  that  can  settle 
his  rank  in  the  creation,  his  early  his- 
tory, his  present  condition  ?  or  he  to 
whom  the  soul  of  that  great  man  is  laid 
open,  who  comprehends  and  sympa- 
thizes with  his  generous  purposes,  who 
understands  the  energy  with  which  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  freedom  and  his 
country,  and  who  receives  through  ad- 
miration a  portion  of  the  same  divine 
energy  ?  So  in  regard  to  Jesus,  the 
questions  which  have  been  agitated 
about  his  rank  and  nature  are  of  in- 
ferior moment.  His  greatness  belon^d 
not  to  his  condition,  but  to  his  mind. 
his  spirit,  his  aim,  his  disinterested- 
ness, his  calm,  sublime  consecration  of 
himself  to  the  high  purpose  of  God. 

My  hearers,  it  is  the  most  interesting 
event  in  human  history,  that  such  a  tw- 
ing  as  Jesus  has  entered  our  world,  to 


accomplish  the  deliverance  ot  our  minds 
from  all  evil,  to  bring  them  to  God,  to 
open  heaven  within  them,  and  thus  to 
fit  them  for  heaven.  It  is  our  greatest 
privilege  that  he  is  brought  within  our 
view,  offered  to  our  imitation,  to  our 
trust,  to  our  love,  A  sincere  and  en- 
lightened attachment  to  him  is  at  once 
our  honor  and  our  happiness,  a  spring 
of  virtuous  action,  of  firmness  in  suffer- 
ing, of  immortal  hope.  But  remember, 
it  will  not  grow  up  of  itself.  You  must 
resolve  upon  it,  and  cherish  it.  You 
must  bring  Jesus  near,  as  he  lives  and 
moves  in  the  gospel.  You  should  meet 
him  in  the  institution  which  he  espe- 
cially appointed  for  the  commemoration 
of  himself.  You  should  seek,  by  pray- 
er, God's  aid  in  strengthening  your  love 
to  the  Saviour.  You  should  learn  his 
greatness  and  beneficence  by  learning 
the  greatness  and  destination  of  the 
souls  which  he  came  to  rescue  and 
bless.  In  the  last  place,  you  should 
oliey  his  precepts,  and  through  this  obe- 
dience should  purify  and  invigorate 
your  minds  to  know  and  love  him  more, 
"Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity," 
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thai  we  mijr  iiRKnt  tntiy  nun    peilECt  in  Chnit 

In  the  verses  immediately  preceding 
the  text  we  find  the  Apostle  enlarging 
with  his  usual  zeal  and  earnestness  on 
a  subject  peculiarly  dear  to  him, — on 
the  glorious  mystery  of  God,  or,  in 
Other  words,  on  the  great  purpose  of 
God,  which  had  been  kept  secret  from 
ages,  to  make  the  Gentile  world  par- 
tners through  faith  of  the  blessings  of 
the   long-promised  Messiah.      "  Christ, 


of  the  Gentiles,  delighted  to  expatiate. 


Having  spoken  of  Jesus  in  this  charac- 
ter, he  immediately  adds,  "Whom  we 
preach,  warning  every  man,  and  teach- 
ing every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  we 
may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 

On  the  present  occasion,  which  in- 
vites us  to  consider  the  design  and 
duties  of  the  Christian  ministry.  1  have 
thought  that  these  words  would  guide 
us  to  many  appropriate  and  useful  re- 
flections. They  teach  us  what  the  Apos- 
tle preached ;  "  We  preach  Christ." 
They  teach  us  the  end  or  object  for 
which  he  thus  preached  ;  "  That  we 
may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus."      Following  this  natural  order. 
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I  shall  first  consider  what  is  intended 
by  "  preaching  Christ."  I  shall  then 
endeavor  to  illustrate  and  recommend 
the  end  or  object  for  which  Christ  is  to 
be  preached  ;  and  I  shall  conclude  with 
some  remarks  on  the  methods  by  which 
this  end  is  to  be  accomplished.  In  dis- 
cussing these  topics,  on  which  a  variety 
of  sentiment  is  known  to  exist,  I  shall 
necessarily  dissent  from  some  of  the 
views  which  are  cherished  by  particular 
classes  of  Christians.  But  the  frank 
expression  of  opinion  ought  not  to  be 
construed  into  any  want  of  affection  or 
esteem  for  those  from  whom  I  differ. 

1.  What  are  we  to  understand  by 
"  preaching  Christ "  ?  This  subject  is 
the  more  interesting  and  important,  be- 
cause I  fear  it  has  often  been  misun- 
derstood. Many  persons  imagine  that 
Christ  is  never  preached,  unless  his 
name  is  continually  repeated  and  his 
character  continually  kept  in  view.  This 
is  an  error,  and  should  be  exposed. 
Preaching  Christ,  then,  does  not  con- 
sist in  making  Christ  perpetually  the 
subject  of  discourse,  but  in  inculcating, 
on  his  authority,  the  religion  which  he 
tiujht.  Jesus  came  to  be  the  light  and 
teacher  of  the  world ;  and  in  this  sub- 
lime and  benevolent  character  he  un- 
folded many  truths  relating  to  the 
Universal  Father,  to  his  own  character, 
to  the  condition,  duties,  and  prospects 
of  mankind,  to  the  perfection  and  true 
happiness  of  the  human  soul,  to  a  fut- 
ure state  of  retribution,  to  the  terms  of 
forj^iveness,  to  the  means  of  virtue,  and 
of  everlasting  life.  Now,  whenever  we 
teach,  on  the  authority  of  Jesus,  any 
doctrine,  or  precept  included  in  this 
extensive  system,  we  "  preach  Christ." 
When,  for  instance,  we  inculcate  on 
his  authority  the  duties  of  fortrjving 
enemies,  of  denying  ourselves,  01  hun- 
gering after  righteousness,  we  *'  preach 
Christ "  as  triSy  as  when  we  describe 
his  passion  on  tne  cross,  or  the  purpose 
and  the  importance  of  his  sufferings. 

By  the  word  **  Christ "  in  the  text 
and  in  many  other  places,  we  are  to 
understand  his  religion  rather  than  his 
person.  Among  the  Jews  nothing  was 
more  common  than  to  give  the  name  of 
a  religious  teacher  to  the  system  of 
tnith  which  he  taught.  We  see  this 
continually  exemplified  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Thus,  it  is  said  of  the  Jews. 
"They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets.'* 


What  is  meant  by  this  ?  that  they  had 
Moses  residing  in  person  among  them  ? 
Certainly  not ;  but  that  they  had  his 
law,  his  religion.  Jesus  says,  "  I  came 
not  to  destroy  the  prophets."  What 
did  he  mean  ?  that  he  had  not  come  to 
slay  or  destroy  the  prophets  who  had 
died  ages  before  his  birth  ?  Certainly 
not ;  he  only  intended  that  his  doc- 
trines were  suited  to  confirm,  not  to 
invalidate,  the  writings  of  these  holy 
men.  According  to  the  same  form  of 
speech,  Stephen  was  accused  of  blas- 
phemy against  Moses,  because  some  of 
his  remarks  were  construed  into  a  re- 
proach on  the  law  of  Moses.  These 
passages  are  sufficient  to  show  us  that 
a  religion  was  often  called  by  the  name 
of  its  teacher ;  and  conformably  to  this 
usage,  when  Paul  says.  **  We  preach 
Christ."  we  ought  to  understand  him  as 
affirming  that  he  preached  the  whole 
system  of  doctrines  and  duties  which 
Christ  taught,  whether  they  related  to 
Jesus  himself,  or  to  any  other  subject. 

Fiut  there  is  one  passage  more  de- 
cisive on  this  point  than  any  which  I 
have  adduced.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.*  James  says,  **  Moses  of  old 
time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach 
him.  being  read  in  the  synagogue  every 
Sabbath-day."  Here  we  find  the  Apos- 
tle declaring  that  in  every  city  there 
were  men  who  preached  Moses  ;  and  we 
are  told  in  what  this  preaching  con- 
sisted :  "  Moses  is  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue every  Sabbath-day."  No  one 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  services  of 
the  synagogue  can  suppose,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  character  and  offices  of 
Moses  were  the  themes  of  the  Jewish 
teachers  every  Sabbath,  and  that  they 
preached  nothing  else.  It  was  their 
custom  to  read  the  books  of  the  law 
in  course,  and  to  offer  comments  upon 
obscure  or  important  passages.  In 
many  parts  of  these  books  the  name  of 
Moses  is  not  mentioned.  We  have 
whole  chapters  about  the  tabernacle, 
and  about  the  rites  of  cleansing  from 
the  leprosy.  But.  according  to  James, 
when  these  portions  were  read  and 
explained,  Moses  was  preached :  not 
because  his  character  was  the  subject, 
but  because  the  instructions  contained 
in  these  chapters  were  a  part  of  the 
religion   which    he   was    appointed    to 

*  Acta  XV.  ai. 
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;  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
The  name-  of  the  teacher  was  given  to 
his  doctrine.  This  form  of  speech  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Jews ;  ail  nations 
have  probably  adopted  ii.  At  the  pres- 
ent day,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear  that  Locke,  or  Newton,  or  some 
other  distinguished  philosopher,  is  pub- 
lished, or  taught ;  not  that  his  personal 
character  and  history  are  made  public, 
but  his  system  of  doctrines.  In  the 
same  way  Christ  is  preached,  published, 
proclaimed  when  his  instructions  are 
delivered,  althoueh  these  instructions 
may  relate  to  other  topics  beside  his 
own  offices  and  character. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood 
in  the  remarks  which  1  have  now  made. 
Do  not  imagine  that  1  would  exclude 
from  the  pulpit  discourses  on  the  excel- 
lence of  Jesus  Christ  The  truths  which 
relate  to  Jesus  himself  are  among  the 
mo-st  important  which  the  gospel  re- 
veals. The  relations  which  Jesus  Christ 
sustains  to  the  world  are  so  important 
and  so  tender;  the  concern  which  he 
has  expressed  in  human  salvation  so 
strong  and  disinterested ;  the  blessings 
of  pardon  and  immortal  life  which  he 
brings  so  undeserved  and  unbounded; 
his  character  is  such  a  union  of  moral 
beauty  and  grandeur ;  his  example  is  at 
once  so  pure  and  so  persuasive ;  the 
events  of  his  life,  his  miracles,  his  suffer- 
ings, his  resurrection  and  ascension,  and 
his  offices  of  intercessor  and  judge,  are 
so  strengthening  to  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  that  his  ministers  should  dwell 
on  his  name  with  affectionate  veneration, 
and  should  delight  to  exhibit  him  to  the 
gratitude,  love,  imitation,  and  confidence 
of  mankind. 

But  whilst  the  Christian  minister  is 
often  to  insist  on  the  life,  the  character, 
the  offices,  and  the  benefits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  let  him  not  imagine  that  he  is 

C reaching  Christ  only  when  these  are 
is  themes.  If  he-  confine  himself  to 
these  he  will  not.  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  preach  Christ :  for  this  is  to  preach 
the  whole  religion  of  Jesus,  and  tliis  re- 
ligion is  of  vast  extent.  It  regards  man 
in  his  diversified  and  ever-multiplving 
relations  to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow< 
creatures,  to  the  present  stale  and  to  all 
future  ages.  Its  aim  is  to  instruct  and 
quicken  us  to  cultivate  an  enlarged 
■  virtue,  —  to  cultivate  our  whole  intel- 
Jectual  and  moral  nature.     It  collects 


and  offers  motives  to  piety  from  the 

past  and  from  the  future,  from  heaven 
and  hell,  from  nature  and  experience. 
from  human  example,  and  from  the  im- 
ilable  excellences  of  Cod,  from  the  world 
without  and  the  world  within  us.  The 
gospel  of  Christ  is  indeed  an  inexhaust- 
ible treasury  of  moral  and  religious 
truth.  Jesus,  the  first  and  best  of  evan- 
gelical teachers,  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  a  few  topics,  but  manifested  him- 
self to  be  the  wisdom  of  God  by  the 
richness  and  variety  of  his  instructions. 
To  preach  Christ  is  to  unfold,  as  far  as 
our  feeble  and  narrow  powers  permit, 
all  the  doctrines,  duties,  and  motives, 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and 
in  the  writings  of  his  inspired  Apostles, 
It  is  not  intended  by  these  remarks 
that  all  the  instructions  of  Christ  are  of 
equal  importance,  and  that  all  are  to  be 
urged  with  equal  frequency  and  leal. 
Some  undoubtedly  are  of  greater  mo- 
ment and  of  more  univer.sal  application 
than  others.  But  a  minister  of  a  sound 
and  candid  mind  will  be  very  cautious 
lest  he  assign  so  high  a  rank  to  a  few 
doctrines   that    the    rest   will   sink   into 


will  labor  to  give  enlarged  and  harmoni- 
ous views  of  all  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, recollecting  that  each  receives 
support  from  the  rest,  and  that  no  doc- 
trine or  precept  will  exert  its  proper  in- 
fluence if  swelled  into  disproportioned 
itnportance,  or  detached  from  the  truths 
which  ought  to  modify  and  restrain  il. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  these  re- 
marks to  show  that  preaching  Christ 
does  not  imply  that  the  offices  and  char- 
acter of  Christ  are  to  be  made  perpet- 
ually the  subjects  of  discourse.  Where 
this  idea  prevails,  it  loo  often  happens 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  very  par- 
tially preached.  A  few  topics  are  re- 
peated without  end.  Many  delightful 
and  ennobling  views  of  Christianity  are 
seldom  or  never  exhibited.  The  duties 
of  the  gospel  receive  but  a  cursory  at- 
tention. Religion  is  thought  to  consist 
in  a  fervid  state  of  mind,  produced  by 
the  constant  contemplation  of  a  few 
affecting  ideas  :  whilst  the  only  accept- 
able religion,  which  consists  in  living 
"soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  the 
world,"  seems  to  be  undervalued  as 
Quite  an  inferior  attainment.  Where 
tnis  mistake  prevails,  we  too  often  dis- 
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cover  a  censorious  spirit  among  hearers, 
■ho  pronounce  with  confidence  on  this 
ud  another  minister,  that  the^  do  not 
preach  Cbrist,  because  tlieir  discoiirs<:s 
do  not  turn  on  a  few  topics  in  relation 
10  the  Saviour  whicli  are  thought  to 
contain  the  whole  of  Christianity.  Very 
often  the  labors  of  a  pious  and  upright 

sdf 


I>icity  confines  then)  to  thi 
views  of  the  Christian  system.  May  I 
be  permitted,  with  deference  and  re- 
spect, to  beseech  Christian  ministers 
nai  to  encourage  by  Example  this  spirit 
of  censure  among  private  Christians. 
There  is  no  lesson  which  we  can  leacli 
our  hearers  more  easily  than  to  tlunk 
contemptuously  and  to  spealc  bitterly  of 
other  classes  of  Christians,  and  es[>e- 
cialiy  of  their  teachers.  Let  us  never 
forget  that  we  none  of  us  preach  Christ 
in  the  fuU  import  of  that  phrase.  None 
of  us  can  hope  that  we  give  a  complete 
representation  of  the  religion  of  our 
Master,  —  that  we  exhibit  every  doc- 
uine  without  defect  or  without  excess 
in  itii  due  proportions  and  in  its  just 
connections  We  of  necessity  com- 
raunicalt  a  portion  of  our  own  weakne; 


ind  darliness   to  tlie  religion  which 
indeed  differs  in  different  teaclici 


The  degree 


but 


none  are  free  from  the  universal  frailty, 
ud  none  are  authorized  to  talce  the  seat 
of  judgment,  and  on  the  ground  of  im- 
ajinetferrors  to  deny  to  others,  whose 
lives  are  as  spotless  as  their  own,  a  con- 
scientious purpose  to  learn  and  to  teach 
tiie  whole  counsel  of  God. 

11.  Having  thus  considered  wliat  is 
intended  by  preaching  Christ,  I  proceed 
10  consider,  secwndly,  for  what  end 
Christ  is  to  be  preached.  We  preach 
Llifist.  says  the  .4postlc,  "  warning  every 
mm,  and  teaching  every  man.  that  we 
miy  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus ;"  that  is,  perfect  in  the  religion 
of  Christ,  or  a  perfect  Christian,  from 
the  passage  we  derive  a  jnost  important 
sentinient,  confirmed  by  the  whole  New 
Testament,  that  the  great  design  of  all 
tile  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel 
ii  to  exalt  the  cliaracter,  to  promote 
tninent  purity  of  heart  and  life,  to  make 
men  perKct  as  their  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect     For  what  end,  then,  is  Chris- 


tianity to  be  preached.'  The  answer  is 
{ilain  We  must  preach,  not  to  make 
fiery  partisans,  and  to  swell  the  number 
of  a  sect  ,  not  to  overwhelm  the  mind 
with  fear,  or  to  lifat  it  wiili  feverish  rapt- 
ure :  not  to  form  men  to  the  decencies 
of  life,  to  a  superficial  goodness,  which 
will  secure  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
All  these  effects  fall  infinitely  short  of 
the  great  end  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
We  should  preach  thai  we  maymake  men 
perfect  Clvistians ;  penect,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  the  world,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Christ  \  perfect  In 
heart  and  in  hfe.  in  solitude  and  in  so- 
ciety, in  the  great  and  in  the  common 
concerns  of  life.  Here  is  the  purpose 
of  Chrisdan  preaching.  In  this,  as  in  a 
common  centre,  all  the  troths  of  the 
gospel  meet ;  to  this  they  all  conspire ; 
and  no  doctrine  has  an  influence  on 
salvation  any  farther  than  it  is  an  aid 
,       .. ..  jjjg  perfecting  of  our 


The  Christian  minister  needs  often  to 
be  reminded  of  this  great  end  of  his 
office,  —  tlie  perfection  of  the  human 
character.  He  is  too  apt  to  rest  in  low 
attainments  himself,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  low  attainments  in  others.  He  ought 
never  to  forget  the  great  distinction  and 
glory  of  the  gospel,  — that  it  is  designed 
to  perfect  human  nature.  All  the  pre- 
cepts of  this  divine  system  are  marked 
by  n  sublime  character.  It  demands  that 
our  piety  be  fervent,  our  benevolence 
unbounded,  and  our  thirst  for  righteous- 
ness strong  and  insatiable.  It  enjoins 
a  virtue  which  does  not  stop  at  what  is 
positively  ])rescribed.  but  which  is  prod- 
igal of  service  to  (Jod  and  to  mankind. 
The  gospel  enjoins  inflexible  integrity, 
fearless  sincerity,  fortitude  which  de- 
spises pain  and  tramples  pleasure  under 
foot  in  the  pursuit  of  duty,  and  an  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  which  no  scorn  can 
deter  and  no  example  seduce  from  as- 
serting truth  and  adhering  to  the  cause 
whicii  conscience  approves.  With  this 
spirit  of  martyrs,  this  hardness  and 
intrepidity  of  soldiers  of  the  cross,  the 
gospel  calls  us  to  unite  the  mildest  and 
meekest  virtues ;  a  sympathy  which 
melts  over  others'  woes ;  a  disinterest- 
edness which  finds  pleasure  in  toils,  and 
labors  for  others'  good ;  a  humility  which 
loves  to  bless  unseen,  and  forgets  itself 
in  the  performance  of  the  noblest  detds. 
To  this  perfection  of  sociai  dvi*.']-  fct 
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refers  every  event  to  the  providence  of 
God,  and  every  action  to  his  will ;  a 
love  which  counts  no  service  hard,  and 
a  penitence  which  esteems  no  judgment 
severe ;  a  gratitude  which  offers  praise 
even  in  adversity :  a  holy  trust  unbro- 
ken by  protracted  sufEerine.  and  a  hope 
triumphant  over  death.  In  one  word, 
it  enjoins  that,  loving  and  confiding  in 
Jesus  Christ,  we  make  his  spotless  char- 
acter, his  heavenly  life,  the  model  of 
our  own.  Such  is  the  sublimity  of  char- 
acter which  the  gospel  demands,  and 
such  the  end  to  which  our  preaching 
should  ever  be  directed, 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  end  of  preaching 
because  it  is  too  often  forgotten,  and 
because  a  stronger  conviction  of  it  will 
give  new  force  and  elevation  to  our  in- 
structions. We  need  to  feel  more  deeply 
that  we  are  intrusted  with  a  religion 
which  is  designed  to  ennoble  human 
nature  ;  which  recognizes  in  man  the 
capacities  of  all  (hat  is  good,  great,  and 
excellent :  and  which  offers  every  en- 
couragement and  aid  to  the  pursuit  of 
perfection.  The  Christian  minister 
should  often  recollect  that  man,  though 


refined  to  angelic  glory ;  that  he  is 
called  by  the  gospel  to  prepare  for  the 
community  of  angels  :  that  he  is  formed 
for  unlimited  progress  in  intellectual 
and  moral  excellence  and  felicity.  He 
should  often  recollect  that  in  Jesus  Christ 
our  nature  has  been  intimately  united 
with  the  divine,  and  that  in  Jesus  it  is 
already  enthroned  in  heaven,  Famil- 
iarizea  to  these  generous  conceptions, 
the  Christian  preacher,  whilst  he  faith- 
fully unfolds  to  men  their  guilt  and 
danger,  should  also  unfold  their  capac- 
ities of  greatness ;  should  reveal  the 
splendor  of  that  destiny  to  which  they 
are  called  by  Christ ;  should  labor  to 
awaken  within  them  aspirations  after  a 
nobler  character  and  a  higher  existence, 
and  to  inflame  (hem  with  the  love  of  all 
the  graces  and  virtues  with  which  Jesus 
came  to  enrich  and  adorn  the  human 
soul.  In  this  way  he  will  prove  that  he 
understands  the  true  and  great  design 
of  the  gospel  and  the  ministry,  which  is 
nothing  less  than  the  perfection  of  the 
human  character. 


May  J   be  permitted  to  say,  that  per- 
--  —  oi  the  greatest  defects  in  owr 


preaching  is,  that  it  is  not  sufliciemly 

directed  to  ennoble  and  elevate  the  minds 
of  men.  It  does  not  breathe  a  suffi- 
ciently generous  spirit.  It  appeals  too 
constantly  to  the  lowest  principle  of 
human  nature,  —  1  mean  the  principle 
of  fear,  which,  under  judicious  excite- 
ment, is  indeed  of  great  and  undoubted 
use.  but  which,  as  every  parent  knows, 
when  habitually  awakened,  is  always 
found  to  debase  the  mind,  to  break  the 
spirit,  to  give  tameness  to  the  charac- 
ter, and  to  chill  t^ie  best  affections. 
Perhaps  one  cause  of  the  limited  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  is  that,  as  it  is  too 
often  exhibited,  ,it  seems  adapted  to 
form  an  abject,  servile  character,  rather 
than  to  raise  its  disciples  to  true  great- 
ness and  dignity.  Perhaps,  were  Chris- 
tianity more  habitually  regarded  as  a 
system,  whose  great  design  it  is  to  in- 
fuse honorable  sentiments,  magnanimity, 
energi^,  an  ingenuous  love  of  God.  a  su- 
periority to  the  senses,  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacriHce,  a  virtue  akin  to  that  of  heaven, 
its  reception  would  be  more  cordial,  and 
its  influence  more  extensive,  more  happy, 
more  accordant  with  its  great  end,  the 
perfection  of  human  nature. 

Ill,  Havingthusconsidered thcendof 
Christian  preaching,  1  now  come  to  offer, 
in  the  third  place,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
best  method  of  accomplishing  it :  and 
here  1  find  myself  obliged  to  omit  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  and  can  only  offer 
one  or  two  of  principal  importance.  Thai  , 
the  gospel  may  attain  its  end.  may  exert 
the  most  powerful  and  ennobling  influ-  | 
ence  on  (he  human  character,  it  must  bt 
addressed  at  once  to  (he  understandinf 
and  to  (he  heart.  It  must  be  so  preached  1 
as  to  be  firmly  believed  and  deeply  felt 
To  secure  (o  Christianity  this  firm  bfr 
lief.  1  have  only  time  to  obser\-e  that  it 
should  be  preached  in  a  rathnal  maa- 
ner.  By  this  1  mean  that  a  Chrisiijs 
minister  should  beware  of  offering  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture  which  are  repug- 
nant to  anv  clear  discoveries  of  reason 
or  dictates  of  conscience.  This  admo- 
nition is  founded  upon  the  very  obvious 
principle,  that, a  revelation  from  God 
must  be  adapted  to  the  rational  and 
moral  nature  which  He  has  conferred 
on  man  :  that  God  can  never  contradict 
in  his  word  what  He  has  himself  writ- 
ten on  the  human  heai^,  or  teaches  in 
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other  books,  it  has  many  passages  which 
admit  a  variety  of  interpretations.  Hu- 
man language  does  not  admit  entire  pre- 
cision. It  has  often  been  observed  by 
philosophers,  that  the  most  familiar  sen- 
tences owe  their  perspicuity,  not  so  much 
to  the  definiteness  of  the  language  as  to 
an  almost  incredible  activity  of  the  mind, 
which  selects  from  a  vanetv  of  mean- 
ings that  which  each  worcl  demands, 
aiid  assigns  such  limits  to  everv  phrase 
as  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  nis  char- 
acter and  situation,  require.  I  n  addition 
to  this  source  of  obscurity,  to  which  all 
writings  are  exposed,  we  must  remem- 
l)er  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  in  a 
distant  age,  in  a  foreign  language,  by 
men  who  were  unaccustomed  to  the  sys- 
tematic arrangements  of  nlodem  times, 
and  who,  although  inspired,  were  left  to 
communicate  their  thoughts  in  the  style 
most  natural  or  habitual.  Can  we  won- 
der, then,  that  they  admit  a  variety  of 
interpretations?  Now,  we  owe  it  to  a 
book,  which  records,  as  we  believe,  rev- 
elations from  heaven,  and  which  is  plain- 
ly designed  for  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  race,  to  favor  those  explications 
of  obscure  passages  which  are  seen  to 
harmonize  with  the  moral  attributes  of 
God.  and  with  the  acknowledged  teach- 
ings of  nature  and  conscience.  All  those 
interpretations  of  the  gospel  which  strike 
the  mind  at  once  as  inconsistent  with  a 
riehteous  government  of  the  universe, 
which  require  of  man  what  is  dispropor- 
tioned  to  his  nature,  or  which  shock  any 
clear  conxiction  which  our  experience 
has  furnished,  cannot  be  viewed  with 
too  jealous  an  eye  by  him  who,  revering 
Christianity,  desires  to  secure  to  it  an 
intelligent  belief. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  first  and 
most  obvious  meanmg  of  Scripture  is 
always  to  be  followed,  no  matter  where 
it  leads.  I  answer,  that  the  first  and 
most  obvious  meaning  of  a  passage, 
^^Tittcn  in  a  foreign  language  and  in  re- 
fliotc  antiquity,  is  very  often  false,  and 
^uch  as  farther  inquiry  compels  us  to 
abandon.  I  answer,  too,  that  all  sects 
of  Christians  agree,  and  are  forced  to 
igree,  in  frequently  forsaking  the  literal 
sense,  on  account  of  its  mcongruity 
*ith  acknowledged  truth.  There  is.  in 
^,  no  book  in  the  world  which  requires 
'**  more  frequently  to  restrain  unlimited 
^itpr^sions,  to  qualify  the  letter  by  the 
^rit,  and  to  seek  the  meaning  in  the 


state  and  customs  of  the  writer  and  of 
his  age,  than  the  New  Testament.  No 
book  is  written  in  a  more  popular,  fig- 
urative, and  animated  style,  —  the  very 
style  which  requires  the  most  constant 
exercise  of  judgment  in  the  reader. 
The  Scriptures  are  not  a  frigid  digest 
of  Christianity,  as  if  this  religion  were 
a  mere  code  of  civil  laws.  They  give 
us  the  gospel  warm  from  the  hearts  of 
its  preachers.  The  language  is  not  that 
of  logicians,  not  the  language  of  retired 
and  inanimate  speculation,  but  of  affec- 
tion, of  zeal,  of  men  who  burned  to 
convey  deep  and  vivid  impressions  of 
the  truth.  In  understanding  such  writ- 
ers, moral  feeling  is  often  a  better  guide 
than  a  servile  adherence  to  the  literal 
and  most  obvious  meaning  of  every 
word  and  phrase.  It  may  be  said  of  the 
New  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament  that 
sometimes  the  letter  killeth  whilst  the 
spirit  giveth  life.  Almost  any  system 
may  be  built  on  the  New  Testament 
by  a  commentator  who,  forgetting  the 
general  scope  of  Christianity  and  the 
lessons  of  nature  and  experience,  shall 
impose  on  every  passage  the  literal  sig- 
nification which  is  first  offered  to  the 
mind.  The  Christian  minister  should 
avail  himself,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
Divine  Word,  of  the  aids  of  learning 
and  criticism,  and  also  of  the  aids  of 
reason  and  conscience.  Those  inter- 
pretations of  difficult  passages  which 
approve  themselves  to  his  clear  and  es- 
tablished conceptions  of  rectitude,  and 
to  his  devout  and  benevolent  affections, 
he  should  regard  with  a  favorable  eye  ; 
whilst  those  of  an  opposite  character 
should  be  regarded  with  great  distrust. 
I  have  said  that  this  rational  method 
of  preaching  Christianity  is  important, 
if  we  would  secure  a  firm  belief  to 
Christianity.  Some  men  may  indeed  be 
reconciled  to  an  unreasonable  religion  ; 
and  terror,  that  passion  which  more  than 
any  other  unsettles  the  intellect,  may 
silence  every  objection  to  the  most  con- 
tradictory and  degrading  principles.  But 
in  general  the  understanding  and  con- 
science cannot  be  entirely  subdued.  They 
resist  the  violence  which  is  done  them. 
A  lurking  incredulity  mingles  with  the 
attempt  to  believe  what  contradicts  the 
hifijhest  principles  of  our  nature.  Par- 
ticularly the  most  intelligent  part  of  the 
community,  who  will  ultimately  gpv^TW 
pMhWc  sentiment,  will  doubx  an^  ^va 
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believe  the  unreasonable  system  which, 
perhaps,  they  find  it  prudent  lo  acknowl- 
edge ;  and  will  either  convert  it  into  an 
instrument  of  policy,  or  seize  a  favor- 
able moment  for  casting  off  its  restraints 
and  levelling  its  institutions  with  the 
dust  Thus  important  is  it  that  Christi- 
anity should  be  recommended  to  the  un- 
.  derstandings  of  men. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  also 
most  important  that  the  gospel  should 
be  recommended  to  the  heart.  Christi- 
anity should  be  so  preached  as  to  inter- 
est the  affections,  to  awaken  conlrition 
and  fear,  veneration  and  love,  gratitude 
and  hope.  Some  preachers,  from  ob- 
serving the  pernicious  effects  of  violent 
and  exclusive  appeals  to  the  passions, 
have  fallen  into  an  opposite  error,  which 
has  rendered  the  labors  of  their  lives 
almost  wholly  unfruitful.  They  have 
addressed  men  as  mere  creatures  of 
intellect ;  they  have  foi^otten  that  affec- 
tion is  as  essential  to  ■  our  nature  as 
thought,  that  "action  requires  motive, 
that  the  union  of  reason  and  sensibility 
is  the  health  of  the  soul  and  that  with- 
morat    feeling    thi 


has    pronounced    the    preaching    true. 
But    the    truth,     coldly    imparted    and 


en  foreotie 

^rgy  of  will 


fast  as  heard ;  no  energy 
been  awakened  ;  no  resistance  to  habit 
and  passion  been  called  forth  :  perhaps 
not  a  momentary  purpose  of  self*im- 
proveroent  has  glanced  through  the 
mind.  Preaching,  to  be  effectual,  must 
be  as  various  as  our  nature.  The  sun 
warms  at  the  same  moment  that  it  en- 


affections,  unless  it  kindles  whilst  it 
piidcs  it  is  a  useless  splendor :  it 
leaves  the  heart  barren  :  it  produces  no 
fruits  of  godliness.  Let  the  Christian 
minister,  then,  preach  the  gospel  with 
earnestness,  with  affection,  with  a  heart 
warmed  by  his  subject,  not  thinking  of 
himself,  not  seeking  applause,  but  so- 
licitous for  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
tenderly  concerned  for  his  people,  awake 
to  the  solemnities  of  eternity,  and  deeply 
impressed  with  the  worth  of  the  human 
soul,  with  the  glory  and  happiness  to 
which  it  may  be  exalted,  and  with  the 
misery  and  ruin  into  which  it  will  be 
planed  byimiigior.  and  vies.     Let  him 


preach,  not  to  amuse  btit  to  convince 
and  awaken  :  not  to  excite  a  momentary 
interest  but  a  deep  and  lasting  serious- 
ness :  not  to  make  his  hearers  think  of 
the  preacher  but  of  themselves,  of  their 
own  characters  and  future  condition. 
Let  him  labor,  by  delineating  with  un- 
affected ardor  the  happiness  of  virtue, 
by  setting  forth  religion  in  its  most 
attractive  forms,  by  displaying  the  pa- 
ternal character  of  God,  and  the  love  of 
Christ  which  was  stronger  than  death, 
bv  unfolding  the  puritv  and  bleRsedness 
ol  the  heavenly  worla,  by  revealing  lo 
the  soul  its  own  greatness  and  by  per- 
suasion, b^  entreaty  by  appeals  to  the 
best  sentiments  of  human  nature,  by 
speaking  from  a  heart  convinced  of  im- 
mortality. —  let  him  labor,  by  these 
methods,  to  louch  and  to  soften  his 
hearers,  to  draw  ihem  to  God  and  duty, 
to  awaken  gratitude  and  love,  a  sublime 
hope  and  a  generous  desire  of  exalted 
goodness.  And  let  hinv  also  labor,  by 
solemn  warning,  by  teaching  men  their 
responsibility,  by  setting  before  sinners 
the  aggravations  of  their  guilt,  by  show- 
ing them  the  ruin  and  immediate  wretch- 
edness wrought  by  moral  evil  in  the  soul, 
and  by  pointing  them  to  approaching 
death,  and  the  retributions  of  the  future 
world,  —  let  him  labor,  by  these  means, 
to  reach  the  consciences  of  those  whom 
higher  motives  will  not  quicken,  to  break 
the  slumbers  of  the  worldly,  to  cut  off 
every  false  hope  and  to  persuade  the 
sinner,  by  a  salutary  terror,  to  return  to 
God.  and  to  seek,  with  a  new  earnest- 
ness, virtue,  glory,  and  eternal  life. 

Note  on  the  First  Head  of  the 
Preceding    Discourse.  —  The    error 
which  I  have  opposed  on  the  subject  of 
"  preaching  Christ,"  may  be  traced  in  a 
great  measure  lo  what  appears  to  me  a      I 
wrong   interpretation   of   the    two   tirst 
chapters  of  the  First  Epistle  lo  the  Co-     I 
rinthians.     In  these  chapters  Paul  sap     I 
that  he  "determined  to  know  noihinf 
among  the  Corinthians,  save  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  crucified,"  and  speaks  once  and 
again  of   "  preaching  Christ  crucified, 
&c.      It  has   been    supposed   that  the 
Apostle  here  intended  to  select  the  par- 
ticular point  on  which  preaching  shouW 
chiefly  turn,  and  that  we  have  his  au- 
thority for  censuring  a  discourse  which 
does  not  relate  immediately  to  the  char- 
aaer  of  Christ,  and  especially  «■  ^''^ 
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sufferings  on  the  cross.  But  I  think 
that  a  little  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Apostle  and  of  the  Corin- 
thians will  show  us  that  Paul  referred  to 
the  religion  of  Jesus  generally  as  the 
subject  of  his  preaching,  and  not  to  a 
very  limited  part  of  it. 

(Torinth,   being  the  most  commercial 
city  of  Greece,  was  inhabited  by  Jews 
as  well  as    Greeks.      These  Jews,   as 
Paul  tells  us,  "wanted  a  sign,"  just  as 
the  Pharisees  in  the  time  of  Christ  de- 
manded "a  sign  from  heaven."   That  is, 
they  wanted  a  Messiah  who  should  be 
marked  out  to  them  by  a  visible  descent 
from  heaven .  or  by  some  glorious  appear- 
ance from  heaven,  or  by  some  outward 
majesty  which  should  be  a  pledee  of  his 
breaking  the  Roman  yoke,  ana  raising 
Judea  to  the  empire  of  the  world.    They 
wanted  a  splendid  and  temporal  Mes- 
siah.   The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  were  a  speculative  people,  wanted 
wisdom,  or  a  system  of  philosophy,  and 
could  hear   nothing  patiently  but  the 
subtile    disputations    and    studied    ha- 
rangues with  which  they  were  amused 
by  those  who  pretended  to  wisdom.  Such 
was  the  state  of  Corinth  when  Paul  en- 
tered it.     Had  he  brought  with  him  an 
account  of  a  triumphant  Messiah,  or  an 
acute  philosopher,  he  would  have  been 
received  with  eagerness.    But  none  were 
desirous  to  hear  the  simple  religion  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  proved  his  mis- 
sion, not  by  subtilties  of  eloquence,  but 
by  miracles  evincing  the  power  of  God, 
and  who  died  at  last  on  the  ignominious 
cross.     Paul,  however,  in  opposition  to 
Jew  and    Greek,   determined   to    know 
nothing  of  a  worldly  Messiah,    nothing 
of  any  old  or  new  scheme  of  philosophy  ; 
but  to  know  and  to  preach  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  exhibit  him  in  a  lijzht  which  Juda- 
ism and  philosophy  would  alike  abhor,  as 
crucifiea  for  the  recovery  of  men  from 
error,  sin,  and  condemnation.     In  other 
Words  he  resolved  to  preach  the  relig- 
ion of  Jesus  in  its  greatest  simplicity, 
without  softening  its  most  offensive  feat- 
ure, the  cross  of  its  author,  or  without 
borrowing  any  thing  from  Moses  or  from 
any  Gentile  philosopher  to  give  currency 
to  his  doctrines.     This  is  the  amount  of 
^hat  Paul  teaches  in  these  chapters. 

We  must  not  imagine,  when  we  read 
these  chapters,  that  Corinth  was  a  city 
of  professing  Christians ;  that  amon 
these  Christians  a  difference  of  opmjon 


or 
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had  arisen  as  to  the  proper  subjects  of 
Christian  preaching,  and  that  Paul  in- 
tended to  specify  the  topic  on  which 
ministers  should  chiefly  or  exclusively 
insist.  This,  I  fear,  is  the  common  im- 
pression under  which  this  portion  of 
Scripture  is  read  ;  but  this  is  altogether 
erroneous.  No  controversy  of  this  kind 
existed ;  and  Paul,  in  these  chapters, 
had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  recom- 
mending one  part  of  the  gospel  in  pref- 
erence to  others,  but  intended  to  recom- 
mend the  whole  gospel ,  the  whole  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  m  distinction  from  Juda- 
ism and  Gentile  philosophy.  The  dan- 
gers of  the  Corinthian  Christians  required 
that  he  should  employ  every  effort  to 
secure  their  fidelity  to  the  simple  gospel 
of  Jesus.  Having  been  educated  in  the 
Jewish  or  Heathen  religions ;  living  in 
the  midst  of  Tews  and  Heathens  ;  hear- 
ing perpetually,  from  one  class,  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  a  triumphant  prince, 
and  that  without  submission  to  the  law 
of  Moses  no  one  could  partake  his  bless- 
ings ;  and  hearing,  from  the  other, 
perpetual  praises  of  this  and  another 
philosopher,  and  perpetual  derision  of 
the  gospel,  because  in  its  docrines  and 
style  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  re- 
finements and  rhetoric  of  their  most 
celebrated  sages  ;  the  Corinthian  Chris- 
tians in  these  trying  circumstances,  were 
strongly  tempteS  to  assimilate  the  gospel 
to  the  prevalent  religions,  to  blend  with 
it  foreign  doctrines,  to  keep  the  humil- 
iation of  its  author  out  of  sight,  and  to 
teach  it  as  a  system  of  philosophy  rest- 
ing on  subtile  reasoning  rather  than  on 
miracles  and  the  authority  of  God.  To 
save  them  from  this  danger,  —  a  danger 
which  at  present  we  can  hardly  estimate, 
—  the  Apostle  reminded  them  that  when 
he  came  to  them  he  came  not  with  "  ex- 
cellency of  speech  and  with  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom,"  but  in  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  mi.*aculous 
powers  ;  that  he  did  not  comply  with  the 
demands  of  Greek  or  Jew ;'  that  he 
preached  a  crucified  Messiah,  and  no 
other  teacher  or  deliverer :  and  that  he 
always  insisted  that  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
unaided  by  Judaism  or  philosophy,  was 
able  to  make  men  wise  to  salvation.  He 
also  reminded  them  that  this  preaching, 
however  branded  as  foolishness,  had 
proved  divinely  powerful,  and  had  saved 
them  from  that  ignorance  of  God  Itotcv 
which  human  wisdom  V\ad  b^ttv  \iiv?\A^ 
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to  deliver  them.  These  renurks,  I  hope, 
will  assist  common  readers  in  under- 
standing the  chapters  under  considera- 

We  are  too  apt,  in  reading  the  New 
Testament,  and  particularly  the  Epistles, 
to  forget  that  the  gospel  was  a  new  re- 
ligion, and  that  the  Apostles  were  called 
to  preach  Jesus  to  those  who,  perhaps, 
baa  never  before  heard  his  name,  and 
whose  prejudices  and  passions  prepared 
them  to  contemn  and  reject  his  claims. 
In  these  circumstances  they  had  to  be- 
gin at  the  very  foundation,  to  prove  to 
flie  unbelieving  world  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  or  sent  from  God  to  in- 
struct and  save  mankind.  This  is  often 
called  "preaching  Christ,"  especially  in 
the  Acts.  When  converts  were  made, 
the  work  of  the  Apostles  was  not  ended. 
These  converts  wished  to  bring  with 
them  a  part  of  their  old  religion  into  the 
church  ;  and  some  of  the  Jews  even  in- 
sisted that  obedience  to  Moses  was  es- 
sential to  salvation.  These  errors  the 
Apostles  resolutely  opposed,  and.  having 
previously  established  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus,  they  next  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish the  sufficiency  and  perfection  of  his 
religion,  to  show  that  faith  in  him,  or 
reception  of  his  gospel,  was  all  lba,t  was 


required  to  salvation.  This  is  some- 
times called  "  preaching  Christ."  These 
difficulties,  which  called  the  Apostles  to 
so  much  anxiety  and  toil,  are  now  in  a 
great  measure  removed.  Christian  min- 
isters, at  the  present  day,  are  not  often 
called  to  preach  Christ  in  opposition  to 
the  infidel,  and  never  in  opposition  to 
the  weak  convert  who  would  tncor- 
porale  Judaism  or  Gentile  philosophy 
with  Christianity.  The  great  foundation 
on  which  the  Apostles  spent  so  much 
strength  is  now  iirmly  laid.  Our  hear- 
ers generally  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be 
the  Messiah,  sent  by  God  to  be  the  light 
of  the  world,  and  ''able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  all  who  come  to  God  by  him." 
We  are  therefore  seldom  called  to  preach 
Christ  in  the  senses  which  have  just 
been  considered,  and  our  preaching  must 
of  course  differ  in  a  measure  from  that 
of  the  Apostles.  But  there  is  another 
sense  of  preaching  Christ,  involved  in 
both  the  preceding,  in  which  our  woric 
precisely  accords  with  theirs.  Like 
them,  we  are  to  unfold  to  those  who  ac- 
knowledge Jesus  as  their  Lord  all  the 
truths,  motives,  and  precepts  which  he 
has  left  to  guide  and  quicken  men  to 
excellence,  and  to  prepare  them  for  a 
happy  immortality. 
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FIRST   DISCOURSE. 

Hatthiw  xvi.  14  X  "  Than  nid  Jmu  imia  liii  dit- 
eiplcs,  tr  >i>y  :TUn  wiJI  comE  ifitr  me,  Itl  him  dany 

This  passage  is  an  example  of  our 
Saviour's  mode  of  teaching.  He  has 
given  us  his  tr^lh  in  the  costume  of  the 
aee  ;  and  this  style  is  so  common  in  the 
New  Testament  that  an  acquaintance 
with  the  usages  of  those  times  is  neces- 
sary to  the  understanding  of  a  large  part 
of  his  instructions.  The  cross  was  then 
a  mode  of  punishment  reserved  for  the 
greatest  criminals,  and  was  intended  to 
inflict  the  deepest  disgrace  as  well  as 
sorest  pain.  "  To  take  up  the  cross" 
hzd  thereSoTe  become  a  proverbial  ex- 
presMloa  oi  the  mott  dreaded  stdlering 


and  shame.  By  this  phrase  in  the  text 
Jesus  intended  to  teach  that  no  man 
could  become  his  disciple  without  such 
a  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  and  excel- 
lence of  his  religion  as  would  fortify  the 
mind  against  persecution,  reproach,  and 
death.  The  command  "  to  deny  our- 
selves" is  more  hteral.  but  is  an  instance 
of  what  is  very  common  in  our  Saviour's 
teaching,  —  1  mean,  of  the  use  of  un- 
limited expressions,  which  require  to  be 
restrained  by  the  good  sense  of  the 
hearer,  and  which,  if  taken  without  con- 
siderable modification,  may  lead  into 
pernicious  error.  We  know  that  this 
precept,  for  want  of  a  wise  caution,  has 
driven  men  to  self- inflicted  penance  and 
to  the  austerities  of  the  cloister  and 
wilderness ;  and  it  is  one  among  many 
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proob  of  the  necessity  of  a  calm  and 
sober  judgment  to  a  beneficial  use  of 
Christianity. 

In  this  ciiscourse  I  shall  offer  remarks 
on  the  limits  or  just  extent  of  Christian 
self-denial,  and  on  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence in  so  constituting  us  as  to  make 
self-denial  necessary ;  and  in  discussing 
these  topics  I  shall  set  before  you  its 
obli^tion,  necessity,  and  excellence. 

We  are  to  deny  ourselves ;  but  how 
far  ?  to  what  extent  ?  This  is  our  first 
inquiry.  Are  we  to  deny  ourselves 
wholly?  To  deny  ourselves  in  every 
power,  feicultv,  and  affection  of  our  nat- 
ure ?  Has  the  duty  no  bounds  ?  For 
example,  are  we  to  deny  the  highest 
part  of  our  nature,  —  I  mean  con- 
science, or  the  moral  faculty  ?  Are  we 
to  oppose  our  sense  of  rignt  or  desire 
of  virtue  ?  Every  Christian  says,  No. 
Conscience  is  sacred;  and  revelation 
is  intended  to  quicken,  not  resist  it 

Again,  are  we  to  deny  reason,  the  in- 
tellectual faculty  by  which  we  weigh 
evidence,  trace  out  causes  and  effects, 
ascend  to  universal  truths,  and  seek  to 
establish  harmony  among  all  our  views  1 
The  answer  to  this  question  seems  as 
plain  as  to  the  former.  Yet  many  good 
men  have  seemed  to  dread  reason,  nave 
imagined  an  inconsistency  between  faith 
and  a  free  use  of  our  intellectual  powers, 
and  have  insisted  that  it  is  a  religious 
duty  "  to  prostrate  our  understandings.'' 
To  some  this  may  even  seem  a  principal 
branch  of  Christian  self-deniaJ.  The 
error,  I  think,  is  a  great  one ;  and  be- 
lieving that  the  honor,  progress,  and 
beneficial  influence  of  Christianity  are 
involved  in  its  removal,  I  wish  to  give  it 
a  brief  consideration. 

I  am  told  that   I  must  deny  reason. 
1  ask.  Must  I  deny  it  when  it  teaches 
me  that  there   is  a  God?     If  so,   the 
very  foundation  of  religion  is  destroyed, 
anci  I  am  abandoned  to  utter  unbelief. 
A^ain,  must  I  deny  reason  when  it  for- 
bids the   literal    interpretation  of    the 
text,  which  commands  us  to  hate  father 
and  mother  and  our  own  lives  ?     If  so, 
I  must  rupture  the  most  sacred  ties  of 
domestic  life,  and  must  add  to  social 
vices  the  crime  of  self-murder.     Surely 
reason,  in  its  teachings  on  these  great 
subjects,  is   not  to  l^  denied,  but  re- 
vered and  obeyed  ;  and  if  revered  here, 
where  ouzht  it  to  be  contemned  and 
renouncecT? 

22 


I  am  told  that  we  have  a  better  guide 
than  reason,  even  Gods  word,  and  that 
this  is  to  be  followed  and  the  other 
denied.  But  I  ask.  How  do  I  know 
that  Christianity  is  God's  word  ?  Are 
not  the  evidences  of  this  religion  sub- 
mitted to  reason  ?  and  if  this  &culty  be 
unworthy  of  trust,  is  not  revelation 
necessarily  involved  in  the  same  con- 
demnation ?  The  truth  is,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  disguised,  that  ouj*  ultimate 
reliance  is,  and  must  be,  on  our  own 
reason.  Faith  in  this  power  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  other  faith.  No  trust 
can  be  placed  in  God,  if  we  discredit 
the  faculty  by  which  God  is  discerned. 
I  have  another  objection  to  the  doctrine 
that  we  must  deny  reason  in  order  to 
follow  revelation.  Reason  is  the  very 
faculty  to  which  revelation  is  addressee!, 
and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  explained. 
Without  it  we  should  be  incapable  of 
divine  teaching,  just  as  without  the  eye 
we  should  lose  the  happiest  influences 
of  the  sun  ;  and  they  who  would  dis- 
courage the  use  of  reason,  that  we  may 
better  receive  revelation,  are  much  like 
those  who  should  bind  up  or  pluck  out 
the  eye  that  we  might  enjoy  to  the  full 
the  splendor  of  day. 

Perhaps  1  shall  be  pointed  to  the 
many  and  gross  errors  into  which  reason 
has  fallen  on  almost  every  subject,  and 
shall  be  told  that  here  are  motives  for 
distrusting  and  denying  it.  I  reply, 
first,  by  asking  how  we  detect  these 
errors  ?  By  what  power  do  we  learn 
that  reason  so  often  misguides  us  ?  Is 
it  not  by  reason  itself?  and  shall  we 
renounce  it  on  account  of  its  capacity 
of  rectifying  its  own  wrong  judgments  ? 
Consider  next,  that  on  no  subject  has 
reason  gone  more  astray  than  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ;  so 
that  if  it  is  to  be  denied  on  account  of 
its  errors,  we  must  especially  debar  it 
from  the  study  of  revelation :  in  other 
words,  we  must  shut  the  word  of  God 
in  despair,  —  a  consequence  which,  to 
a  Protestant,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
the  doctrine  from  which  it  flows, 

A  common  method  of  enforcing  the 
denial  of  reason  is  to  contrast  it  with 
the  infinite  intelligence  of  God,  and 
then  to  ask  whether  it  can  be  pros- 
trated too  submissively,  or  renounced 
too  humbly,  before  him.  I  acknowledge 
reverently  the  immeasurable  superiority 
ol  God  to  human  reason  \  bxiX  \  ^o  tiox. 
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therefore  contemn  or  renounce  it ;  for, 

in  the  first  place,  it  is  as  true  of  the 
"  rapt  semph  "  as  of  man,  that  his  in- 
telligence is  most  narrow,  compared 
with  the  divine.  Is  no  honor  therefore 
due  to  angelic  wisdom?  In  the  next 
place,  1  observe  that  human  reason, 
imperfect  though  it  be,  is  still  the  off- 
spring of  God,  allied  to  him  intimately, 
and  worthy  of  its  divine  Parent,  There 
is  no  extravagance  in  calling  it.  as  is 
sometimes  done.  '■  a  beam  of  Ine  infinite 
light ; "  for  it  involves  in  its  very  es- 
sence those  immutable  and  everlasting 
principles  of  truth  and  rectitude  which 
constitute  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Mind. 
It  ascends  to  the  sublime  idea  of  God 
by  possessing  kindred  attributes,  and 
knows  him  only  through  its  affinity  with 
him.  It  carries  within  itself  the  germ 
of  that  spiritual  perfection  which  is  the 
great  end  of  the  creation.  Is  it  not, 
then,  truly  a  "partaker  of  a  divine 
nature  "  ?  Can  we  thinl;  or  spealc  of  it 
too  gratefully  or  with  too  much  respect  ? 
The  infinity  of  God.  so  far  from  calling 
on  me  to  prostrate  and  annihilate  reason, 
exalts  my  conception  of  it.  It  is  my 
faith  in  tills  perfection  of  the  Divine 
Mind  that  inspires  me  with  reverence 
for  the  human,  for  they  are  intimately 
connected,  the  latter  beina;  a  derivation 
from  the  former,  and  endued  with  the 
power  of  approaching  its  original  more 
and  more  throi^h  eternity.  Severed 
from  God,  reason  would  lose  its  gran- 
deur. In  his  infinity  it  has  at  once  a 
source  and  a  pledge  of  endless  and 
unbounded  improvement,  God  delights 
to  communicate  himself ;  and  therefore 
his  greatness,  far  from  inspiring  con- 
tempt for  human  reason,  gives  it  a 
sacredncss,  and  opens  before  it  the 
most  elevating  hopes.  The  error  of 
men  is  not  that  they  exaggerate,  but 
that  they  do  not  know  or  suspect  the 
worth    and    dignity    of    their    rational 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  reason  is 
not  to  be  denied  universally,  but  only 
in  cases  where  its  teachings  are  con- 
tradicted by  revelation.  To  this  I  reply 
that  a  contradiction  between  reason  and 
■  genuine  revelation  cannot  exist.  A 
doctrine  claiming  a  divine  origin  would 
refute  itself,  by  opposing  any  of  the 
truths  which  reason  intuitively  discerns. 
or  which  il  gathers  fro-n  nature,  God 
Atte  ■•  Father  oi  Jig/its  "and  the  "Au- 
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thor  of  concord,"  and  He  cannot  darken 
and  distract  the  human  mind  by  jarring 


liable 
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not  subvert  the  autiiority  of  the  very 
facullv  through  which  we  arrive  at  the 
knowfedge  of  himself.  A  revelation 
from  tlie  Author  of  our  rational  nature 
will  certainly  be  adapted  to  its  funda- 
mental laws.  1  am  aware  that  it  is  very 
possible  to  give  the  name  of  reason  to 
rash  prejudices  and  corrupt  opinions, 
and  that  on  this  ground  we  may  falsely 
pronounce  a  genuine  revelation  to  be 
inconsistent  with  reason;  and  our  lia- 
bleness  to  tliis  delusion  binds  us  to 
judg^e  calmly,  cautiously,  and  in  the  fear 
of  God.  But  if.  after  a  deliberate  and 
impartial  use  of  our  best  faculties,  a 
professed  revelation  seems  to  us  plainly 
to  disagree  with  itself  or  to  clash  with 
great  principles  wliich  we  cannot  ques- 
tion, we  ought  not  to  licsitate  to  with- 
hold from  it  our  belief.  I  am  surer  that 
my  rational  nature  is  from  God  than 
that  any  book  is  an  expression  of  his 
will.  This  lieht  in  my  own  breast  is  his 
primary  revelation,  and  all  subsequent 
ones  must  accord  with  it.  and  are.  in  fact, 
intended  to  blend  with  and  brighten  it. 
My  hearers,  as  you  vjlue  Christianity, 
never  speak  of  it  as  in  any  thing  op- 
posed to  man's  rational  nature.  Join 
not  Its  foes  In  casting  on  il  this  reproach. 
It  w:is  given,  not  to  supersede  our 
ritional  faculties,  but  to  quicken  and 
invigorate  them,  to  open  a  wider  field 
to  thought  to  bring  peace  into  the  in- 
tellect as  well  as  into  the  he:irt,  to  give 
harmony  to  all  our  views.  We  griev- 
ously wrong  Christianity  by  supposing 
it  to  raise  a  standard  against  reason  or 
to  demand  the  sacrilice  of  our  noblest 
faculties.  These  are  her  allies,  friends, 
kindred.  With  these  she  holds  unalter- 
able concord.  Whenever  dootrines  are 
taught  jou  from  the  Christian  records 
opposing  any  clear  conviction  of  reason 
and  conscience,  be  assured  that  it  is 
not  the  teaching  of  Christ  which  you 
hear.  Some  rash  human  expounder  is 
substitutine  his  own  weak,  discordant 
tones  for  the  voice  of  God,  which  they 
no  more  resenible  than  the  rattling 
chariot-wheel  does  heaven's  awful  thun- 
der. Never,  never  do  violence  to  your 
rational  nature.  He  who  in  any  case 
admits  doctrines  which  contradict  rea- 
son, has  broken  down  the  great  barrier 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  and  lays 
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open  his  mind  to  every  delusion.  The 
grea.t  mark  of  error,  which  is  incon- 
sistency, ceases  to  shock  him.  He  has 
vioUted  the  first  lavr  of  the  intellect,  and 
must  pa.y  the  fearful  penalty.  Happy 
will  it  be  for  him  if,  by  the  renuncia- 
tion of  reason,  he  be  not  prepared  for 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  do  not, 
through  a  natural  reaction,  rush  into 
the  excess  of  incredulity.  In  the  rec- 
ords of  individuals  and  of  the  race,   it 

lectual  prostration  to  be  followed  by  an 
era  of  proud  and  licentious  philosophy  ; 
nor  will  this  alternation  cease  to  form 
this  history  of  the  human  mind  till  the 
just  rights  of  reason  be  revered. 

1  will  notice  one  more,  and  a  very 
common  one.  in  which  the  duty  of  de- 
nying reason  is  urged.  We  are  told 
that  there  is  one  case  in  which  we  ought 
to  prostrate  our  understandings,  and 
that  is  the  case  of  mysteries,  whenever 
they  are  taught  in  tne  word  of  God. 
The  answer  to  this  piopular  language  is 
short.  Mysteries.  cTC/ihiK/wfjuM  can- 
not, from  their  very  nature,  be  believed, 
and  of  consequence  reason  incurs  no 
blame  in  refusing  them  assent.  This 
will  appear  bv  considering  what  a  mys- 
tery is.     In  tne  language  of  Scripture, 

something  unknown.  I  say,  then,  that 
from  its  nature  it  cannot  be  an  object  of 
Ijelief ;  for  to  know  and  to  believe  are 
expressions  of  the  same  act  of  the  mind, 
differing  chiefly  in  (his,  that  the  former 
is  more  applicable  to  what  admits  of  dem- 
onstration, the  latter  to  probable  truth. 
I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  mysteries.  Every  truth  involves 
them.  Every  object  which  falls  under 
ournotice.  the  most  common  and  simple, 
contains  much  that  we  do  not  know  and 
cannot  now  penetrate.  We  know  not, 
for  example,  what  it  is  which  holds  to- 
gether the  particles  of  the  meanest  stone 
beneath  our  feet,  nor  the  manner  in 
which  the  humblest  plant  grows.  Thai 
there  are  mysteries,  secrets,  things  un- 
known without  number,  I  should  be  the 
last  to  deny.  I  only  maintain  —  and  in 
so  doing  I  utter  an  identical  proposition 
—  that  what  is  mysterious,  secret,  un- 
known, cannot  at  the  same  time  be 
known  or  an  object  of  faiih.  It  is  a  great 
and  common  error  to  confound  lacis 
which  we  understand  with  the  mysteries 
which  lurk  under  them,  and  to  suppose 


that  in  believing  the  first  we  believe  the 
last.  But  no  two  things  are  more  dis- 
tinct, nor  does  the  most  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  one  imply  the  least  percep- 
tion of  the  other.  For  example,  my 
hand  is  moved  by  the  act  of  my  will. 
This  is  a  plain  fact.  The  words  which 
convey  it  are  among  the  most  intelligible. 
1  believe  it  without  doubt.  Uut  under 
this  fact,  which  I  so  well  know,  lies  a 
great  mystery.  The  manner  in  which 
the  will  acts  on  the  hand,  or  the  process 
which  connects  them,  is  altogetner  un- 
known. The  fact  and  the  mystery,  as 
you  see,  have  nothing  in  common.  The 
former  is  so  manifest  that  I  cannot,  if  1 
would,  withhold  from  it  my  faith.  Of 
the  latter  not  even  a  glimpse  Is  afforded 
me  ;  not  an  idea  of  it  nas  dawned  on  the 
mind;  and  without  ideas,  there  can,  of 
course,  be  no  knowledge  or  belief. 
These  remarks  apply  to  revelation  as 
well  as  to  nature.  The  subjects  of  which 
revelation  treats  —  God,  Christ,  human 
nature,  holiness,  heaven,  —  contain  infi- 
nite mysteries  What  is  revealed  In  regard 
to  them  is  indeed  as  nolliing  compared 

things  belong  to  God,"  and  the  pride  of 
reason  Is  manifested  not  in  declining, 
but  in  professing  to  make  them  objects 
of  failh.  It  is  the  influence  of  time  and 
of  intellectual  Improvement  to  bring  mys- 
teries to  light,  both  in  nature  and  re- 
ligion ;  and  just  as  far  as  this  process 
goes  on,  the  behcf  of  them  becomes 
possible  and  right.  Thus,  the  cause  of 
eclipses,  which  was  once  a  mystery,  is 
now  disclosed  ;  and  who  of  us  does  not 
believe  it?  In  like  manner  Christ  re- 
vealed "  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  or  the  purposes  and  methods 
of  God  which  had  been  kept  secret  for 
ages,  in  relation  to  the  redemption  of  the 
world  from  sin,  death,  and  woe.  Being 
now  revealed,  or  having  ceased  to  be 
mysteries,  these  have  become  objects  of 
faith,  and  reason  ranks  ihem  among  its 
most  glorious  truths. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that 
to  deny  reason  is  no  part  of  religion. 
Never  imagine  yourselves  called  to  pros- 
trate and  contemn  this  noble  nature. 
Reverence  conscience,  Foster,  extend, 
enlighten  intellect.  Never  imagine  that 
you  are  forsaking  God  in  reposing  a 
trust  in  the  faculties  He  has  given  you. 
Only  exercise  them  "«\t.Vi  ■unpa.rtviXrtTj , 
disinterestedness,  and  a  svipTtme  Xovt 
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of  truth,  and  their  instructions  will  con- 
spire with  revelation,  and  a  beautiful 
harmony  will  more  and  more  manifest 
itself  in  the  lessons  which  God's  book 
and  God's  works,  which  Christ  and  con- 
science teach. 

But  if  reason  and  conscience  are  not 
to  be  denied,  what  is  ?  1  answer,  that 
there  are  other  principles  in  our  nature. 
Man  is  not  wholly  reason  and  con- 
science. He  has  various  appetites,  pas- 
sions, desires,  resting  on  present  gratifi- 
cation and  on  outward  objects  ;  some  of 
which  we  possess  in  common  with  in- 
ferior animals,  such  as  sensual  appetites 
and  anger  ;  and  others  belong  more  to 
the  mind,  such  as  love  of  power,  love  of 
honor,  love  of  property,  love  of  society, 
love  of  amusement,  or  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  elegant  arts  ;  but  all  referring 
to  our  preseiit  being,  and  terminating 
chiefly  on  ourselves,  or  on  a  few  beings 
who  are  identified  with  ourselves.  These 
are  to  be  denied  orrenounced,  —  by  which 
I  mean  not  exterminated,  but  renounced 
as  masters,  guides,  lords,  and  brought  in- 
to strict  and  entire  subordination  to  our 
moraJ  and  intellectual  powers.  It  is  a 
false  idea  that  religion  requires  the  ex- 
termination of  any  principle,  desire,  ap- 
petite, or  passion  which  our  Creator  has 
implanted.  Our  nature  is  a  whole,  a 
beautiful  whole,  and  no  part  can  be 
spared.'  You  might  as  properly  and  in- 
nocently lop  off  a  limb  from  the  body  as 
eradicate  any  natural  desire  from  the 
mind.  All  our  appetites  are  in  them- 
selves innocent  and  useful,  ministering 
to  the  general  weal  of  the  soul.  Thev 
are  like  Ihe  elements  of  the  natural  world, 
parts  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  system, 
Dut,  like  those  elements,  are  beneficent 
only  when  restrained. 

There  are  two  remarks  relating  to  our 
appetites  and  desires  which  will  show 
their  need  of  frequent  denial  and  eon- 
atanl  control.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
true  of  them  all  that  they  do  not  carry 
within  themselves  their  own  rule.  They 
are  blind  impulses.  Present  their  ob- 
jects, and  they  are  excited  as  easily 
when  gratification  would  be  injurious  as 
when  it  would  be  useful.  We  are  not 
■o  constituted,  for  example,  that  we  hun- 
ger and  thirst  for  those  things  only 
which  will  be  nutritive  and  wholesome, 
and  lose  all  hunger  and  thirst  at  the 
moment  when  we  have  eaten  or  drunk 
enough.     We  are  not  so  made  that  the 


desire  of  property  springs  up  only  when 

properly  can  be  gained  by  honest  means, 
and  that  it  dedines  and  dies  as  soon 
as  we  have  acquired  a  sufficiency  for 
ourselves  and  for  usefulness.  Our  de- 
sires are  undisccrning  insiincts,  gener- 
ally directed  to  what  is  useful,  but  often 
clamoring  for  gratification,  which  would 
injure  health,  debilitate  the  mind,  or  opi' 
pose  the  general  good;  and  this  blind- 
ness of  desire  makes  the  demand  for 
self-denial  urgent  and  continual 

1  pass  to  a  second  remark.  Our  ap- 
petites and  desires  carrj-  with  them  a 
Erinciple  of  growth  or  tendency  to  en- 
Ligement.  They  expand  by  indulgence, 
ana,  if  not  restrained,  they  fiil  and 
exhaust  the  soul,  and  hence  are  to  be 
strictly  watched  over  and  denied.  Nat- 
ure has  set  bounds  to  the  desires  of  the 
brute,  but  not  to  human  desire,  which 
partakes  of  the  illimilableness  of  the 
soul  to  which  it  belongs.  In  brutes,  for 
example,  the  animal  appetites  impel  to 
a  certain  round  of  simple  gratifications, 
beyond  which  they  never  pass.  But 
man,  having  imagination  and  invention, 
Is  able  by  these  noble  faculties  to  whet 
his  sensual  desires  indefinitely.  He  is 
able  to  form  new  combinations  of  ani- 
,  mal  pleasures,  and  to  provoke  appetite 
by  stimulants.  The  East  gives  up  its 
spices,  and  the  South  holds  not  back  its 
vmtage.  Sea  and  land  are  rifled  for  lux- 
uries. Whilst  the  animal  finds  its  nour- 
ishment in  a  few  plants,  perhaps  in  a 
single  blade,  man's  table  groans  under 
the  spoils  of  all  regions  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  in  not  a  few  cases  the 
whole  strength  of  the  soul  runs  into  ap- 
petite, just  as  some  rich  soil  shoots  up 
mlo  poisonous  weeds,  and  man.  the  ra- 
tional creature  of  God,  degenerates  into 
the  most  thorough  sensuahst.  As  an- 
other illustration  of  the  tendency  of  our 
desires  to  grow  and  usurp  the  whole 
mind,  take  the  love  of  property.  We 
see  this  every  day  gaining  dangerous 
strength,  if  left  to  itself,  it  not  denied 
or  curbed.  It  is  a  thirst  which  is  in- 
flamed by  the  verj-  copiousness  of  its 
draughts.  Anxiety  grows  with  posses- 
sion. Riches  become  dearer  by  time. 
The  love  of  money,  far  from  withering 
in  life's  winter,  strikes  deeper  and 
deeper  root  in  the  heart  of  age.  He 
who  has  more  than  he  can  use  or  man- 
age, grows  more  and  more  eager  and 
resdess  for  new  gains,  muses  by  day 
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and  dreams  by  night  of  wealth  ;  and  in 
this  way  the  whole  vigor  of  his  soul,  of 
intellect  and  affection,  shoots  up  into  an 
intense,  unconquerable,  and  almost  infi- 
nite passion  for  accumulation. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  solemn  reflec- 
tion, that  the  very  nobleness  of  human 
nature  may  become  the  means  and  in- 
strument of  degradation.     The  powers 
which  ally  us  to  God,  when  pressed  into 
the  service  of  desire  and  appetite,  en- 
large desire  into  monstrous  excess,  and 
irritate  appetite  into  fury.     The  rapidity 
of  thought,  the  richness  of  imagination, 
the  resources  of  invention,  when  en- 
slaved to  any  passion,  give  it  an  extent 
and  energy   unknown  to  inferior  nat- 
ures ;    and  just  in  proportion  as   this 
usurper  establishes  its  empire  over  us, 
all  the  nobler  attainments  and  products 
of  the  soul  perish.    Truth,  virtue,  honor, 
religion,  hope,  faith,  charity,  die.     Here 
we  see  the   need  of  self-denial.     The 
lower  principles  of  our  nature  not  only 
act  blindly,  but,  if  neglected,  grow  in- 
definitely, and  overshadow  and  blight 
and  destroy  every  better  growth.     With- 
out self-restraint  and  self-denial,  the  pro- 
portion, order,  beauty,  and  harmony  of 
the  spiritual  nature  are  subverted,  and 
the  soul  becomes  as  monstrous  and  de- 
formed as  the  body  would  become  were 
all  the  nutriment  to  flow  into  a  few  or- 
gans, and  these  the  least  valuable,  and 
to  break    out    into  loathsome    excres- 
cences, whilst  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the 
active  limbs  should  pine,  and  be  palsied, 
and  leave  us  without  girtdance  or  power. 
Do  any  of  you  now  ask,  how  it  comes 
to  pass  that  we  are  so  constituted  ;  why 
we  are  formed  with  desires  so  blind  and 
strong,  and  tending  so  constantly  to  en- 
largement and  dominion ;  and  now  we 
can    reconcile    this    constitution    with 
God's  goodness  ?    This  is  our  second 
question.     Some  will  answer  it  by  say- 
ing that  this  constitution  is  a  sinful  nat- 
ure derived  from  our  first  parents  ;  that 
it  comes  not  from  God,  but  from  Adam  ; 
that  it  is  a  sad  inheritance  from  the  first 
fallen  pair ;   and  that  God  is  not  to  be 
blamea  for  it,  but  our  original  progeni- 
tor.     But    I    confess    this   explanation 
does  not  satisfy  me.    Scripture  says  it 
was  God   who   made    me,   not  Adam. 
What  I  was  at  birth,  I  was  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  God.       Make  the  connection 
between  Adam  and  his  posterity  as  close 
as  yoo  will,  God  must  have  intended  it, 


and  God  has  carried  it  into  effect  My 
soul,  at  the  moment  of  its  creation,  was 
as  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  Deity  as 
if  no  human  parent  had  preceded  me ; 
and  I  see  not  how  to  shift  off  on  any 
other  being  the  reproach  of  my  nature, 
if  it  deserve  reproach.  But  does  it 
merit  blame  ?  Is  the  tendency  to  ex- 
cess and  growth,  which  >ye  are  conscious 
of  in  our  passions  and  appetites,  any 
derogation  from  the  goodness  or  wis- 
dom of  our  Maker  1  Can  we  find  only 
evil  in  such  a  constitution  ?  Perhaps  it 
may  minister  to  the  highest  purpose  of 
God. 

It  is  true  that,  as  we  are  now  made, 
our  appetites  and  desires  often  war 
against  reason,  conscience,  and  relig- 
ion. But  why  is  this  warfare  appointed.^ 
Not  to  extinguish  these  high  principles, 
but  to  awaken  and  invigorate  them.  It 
is  meant  to  give  them  a  field  for  ac- 
tion, occasion  for  effort,  and  means  of 
victory.  True,  virtue  is  thus  opposed 
and  endangered ;  but  virtue  owes  its 
vigor  and  hardihood  to  obstacles,  and 
wins  its  crown  by  conflict.  I  do  not 
say  that  God  can  find  no  school  for 
character  but  temptation,  and  trial,  and 
strong  desire ;  but  I  do  say  that  the 
present  state  is  a  fit  and  noble  school. 
You  my  hearers,  would  have  the  path 
of  virtue  from  the  very  beginning  smooth 
and  strewed  with  flowers  ;  and  would 
this  train  the  soul  to  energy?  You 
would  have  pleasure  always  coincide 
with  duty  ;  and  how,  then,  would  you 
attest  your  loyalty  to  duty  ?  You  would 
have  conscience  and  desire  always  speak 
the  same  language  and  prescribe  the 
same  path  ;  and  how,  then,  would  con- 
science assert  its  supremacy  ?  God 
has  implanted  blind  desires,  which 
often  rise  up  against  reason  and  con- 
science, that  He  may  give  to  these  high 
faculties  the  dignity  of  dominion  and 
the  joy  of  victory.  He  has  surrounded 
us  with  rivals  to  himself,  that  we  may 
love  him  freely,  and  by  our  own  unfet- 
tered choice  erect  his  throne  in  our 
souls.  He  has  given  us  strong  desires 
of  inferior  things,  that  the  desire  of  ex- 
cellence may  grow  stronger  than  all. 
Make  such  a  world  as  you  wish,  let  no 
appetite  or  passion  ever  resist  God's 
will,  no  object  of  desire  ever  come  in 
competition  with  duty ;  and  where 
would  be  the  resolution,  and  energy, 
and  constancy,  and  eftoil,  2^11^  V^rvVj, 
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ttie  trampling  under  foot  of  low  inter- 
ests, the  generous  self- surrender,  the 
heroic  devotion,  all  the  sublimities  of 
virtue,  which  now  throw  lustre  over 
man's  nature  and  speatc  of  his  immor- 
tality 7  You  would  Dlot  the  precept  of 
self-denial  from  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
Deed  of  it  from  human  life,  and  in  so 
doing  you  would  blot  out  almost  every 
interesting  passage  in  man's  history. 
Let  me  asic  you,  when  you  read  that 
liistory,  what  is  it  which  most  interests 
and  absorbs  you,  which  seiies  on  the 
imagination  and  memory,  which  agitates 
the  soul  to  Its  centre  ?  Who  is  the  man 
whom  you  select  from  t^e  records  of 
time  as  the  object  of  your  special  admi- 
ration? Is  it  he  who  lived  to  indulge 
himself?  whose  current  of  liie  flowed 
most  equably  and  pleasurably  ?  whose 
desires  were  crowned  most  liberally 
with  means  of  gratification  ?  whose  ta- 
ble was  most  luxuriantly  spread  ?  and 
whom  Fortune  made  the  envy  of  his 
neighborhood  by  the  fulness  of  her 
gifts  ?  Were  such  the  men  to  whom 
monuments  liave  been  reared,  and  whose 
memories,  freshened  with  tears  of  joy 
and  reverence,  grow  and  flourish  and 
spread  through  every  age?  Oh,  no! 
He  whom  we  lo\'e,  whose  honor  we 
most  covet,  is  he  who  has  most  denied 
and  subdued  himself ;  who  has  made 
the  most  entire  sacrifice  of  appetites 
and  passions  and  private  interest  to 
God,  and  virtue,  and  mankind  ;  who  has 
walked  in  a  rugged  path,  and  clung  to 
good  and  great  ends  in  persecution  and 
pain  ;  who,  amidst  the  solicitations  of 
ambition,  ease,  and  private  friendsliip, 
and  the  menaces  of  tyranny  and  malice, 
has  listened  to  the  voice  of  conscience, 
and  found  a  recompense  for  blighted 
hopes  and  protracted  suffering  in  con- 
scious uprightness  and  the  favor  of 
God.  Who  is  it  that  is  most  lovely  in 
domestic  life  ?  It  is  the  martyr  to  do- 
mestic affection,  the  mother  forgetting 
herself,  and  ready  to  toil,  suffer,  die  for 
the  happiness  and  virtue  of  her  chil- 
dren. Who  is  it  that  we  honor  in  pub- 
lic life  ?  It  is  the  martyr  to  his  country, 
he  who  serves  her  not  when  she  has 
honors  for  his  brow  and  wealth  for  hJs 
coffers,  but  who  clings  to  her  in  her 
danger  and  fallen  glories,  and  thinks 
life  a  cheap  sacrifice  to  her  safety  and 
freedom.  Whom  does  the  church  re- 
tain  in  most  grateful  remembrance,  and 


pronounce  holy  and  blessed?  The  self- 
denying,  self  immolating  apostle,  the 
fearless  confessor,  the  devoted  martyr, 
men  who  have  held  fast  the  truth  even 
in  death,  and  bequeathed  it  to  future 
ages  amidst  blooa.  Above  all,  to  what 
moment  of  the  life  of  Jesus  does  the 
Christian  turn  as  the  most  affecting  and 
sublime  illustration  of  his  divine  char- 
acter? It  is  that  moment  when,  in  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  denying  every 
human  ^ssion.  and  casting  away  every 
earthly  interest,  he  bore  the  agony  and 
shame  of  the  cross.  Thus  all  great 
virtues  bear  the  impress  of  self-denial : 
and  were  God's  present  constitution  of 
our  nature  and  life  so  reversed  as  to 
demand  no  renunciation  of  desire,  the 
chief  interest  and  glory  of  our  present 
being  would  pass  away,  There  would 
be  nothing  in  history  to  thrill  us  with 
admiration.  We  should  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  the  power  and  greatness 
of  the  soul.  We  should  love  feebly 
and  coldly  tor  we  should  find  nothing 
in  one  another  to  love  earnestly.  Let 
us  not,  then,  complain  of  Providence 
because  it  has  made  self  denial  neces- 
com plain  of  religion  because  it 
us  to  this  work.  Religion  and 
nature  here  hold  one  language.  Our 
own  souls  bear  witness  to  the  leaching 
of  Christ  that  it  is  the  "narrow  way" 
of  self  denial  "  which  leadeth  unto  life." 
My  friends,  at  death,  if  reason  is 
spared  to  us  and  memory  retains  its 
hold  on  the  past,  will  it  gratify  us  to 
see  that  we  have  lived  not  to  deny  but 
to  indulge  ourselves,  that  we  have  bowed 
our  souls  to  any  passion,  that  we  gave 
the  reins  to  lust,  that  we  were  palsied 
by  sloth  that  through  love  of  gain  we 
hardened  ourselves  against  the  claims 
of  humanity,  or  through  love  of  man's 
favor  parted  with  truth  and  moral  inde- 
pendence, or  'hat  in  any  thing  reason 
and  conscience  were  sacrificed  to  the 
impuUe  of  desire,  and  God  forgotten 
for  present  good  ?  Shall  we  then  find 
comfort  in  remembering  our  tables  of 
luxury,  our  pillows  of  down,  our  wealth 
amassed  and  employed  for  private  ends, 
or  our  honors  won  by  base  compliance 
with  the  world  ?  Did  any  man  at  his 
death  ever  regret  his  conflicts  with  him- 
self, his  victories  over  appetite;  his 
acorn  of  impure  pleasures,  or  his  suffer- 
ings for  righteousness'  sake  ?  Did  any 
man  ever  mourn  that  he  had  impover- 
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ished  himself  by  integrity,  or  worn  out 
his  frame  in  the  service  of  mankind? 
Are  these  the  recollections  which  har- 
row the  soul,  and  darken  and  appal  the 
last  hour  ?  To  whom  is  the  last  hour 
most  serene  and  full  of  hope  ?  Is  it 
not  to  him  who,  amidst  perils  and  allure- 
ments, has  denied  himself,  and  taken  up 
the  cross  with  the  holy  resolution  of 
Jesus  Christ  ? 


SECOND  DISCOURSE. 

Matthbw  xvi.  24  :  "  Then  said  Je^us  unto  his  diar 
ciples.  If  any  man  wil)  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
hioMelf,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me.** 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  spoke  of 
the  just  limits  and  moral  dignity  of  self- 
denial.  I  resume  the  subject  because  it 
throws  much  light  on  the  nature  of  true 
virtue,  and  helps  us  to  distinguish  moral 
^dness  from  qualities  which  resemble 
It  Clear  conceptions  on  this  point  are 
inestimable.  To  love  and  seek  excel- 
lence we  must  know  what  it  is.  and  sep- 
arate it  from  counterfeits.  From  want 
of  just  views  of  virtue  and  piety,  men's 
admiration  and  efforts  are  often  wasted, 
and  sometimes  carry  them  wide  of  the 
great  object  of  human  life.  Perhaps 
truth  on  this  subject  cannot  be  brousfht 
out  more  clearly  than  by  considering 
the  nature  of  self-denial.  Such  will  be 
the  aim  of  this  discourse. 

To  deny  ourselves  is  to  deny,  to  with- 
stand, to  renounce  whatever,  within  or 
without,  interferes  with  our  conviction 
of  right  or  with  the  will  of  God.  It  is 
to  suffer,  to  make  sacrifices  for  duty 
or  our  principles.  The  question  now 
offers  itself.  What  constitutes  the  sin- 
gular merit  of  this  suffering  t  Mere 
suffering,  we  all  know,  is  not  virtue. 
Evil  men  often  endure  pain  as  well  as 
the  good,  and  are  evil  still.  This  and 
this  alone  constitutes  the  worth  and  im- 
portance of  the  sacrifice,  suffering,  which 
enters  into  self-denial,  that  it  springs 
from  and  manifests  moral  strength,  power 
over  ourselves,  force  of  purpose,  or  the 
mind's  resolute  determination  of  itself 
to  dutv.  It  is  the  proof  and  result  of 
inwartl  energy.  Difficulty,  hardship, 
suffering,  sacrifices,  are  tests  and  meas- 
ures of  moial  force,  and  the  great  means 
of  its  enlargement.  To  withstand  these 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  put  forth  power. 
Self-denial,  then,  is  the  will  acting  with 


power  in  the  choice  and  prosecution  of 
duty.  Here  we  have  the  distinguishing 
glory  of  self-denial,  and  here  we  have 
the  essence  and  distinction  of  a  good 
and  virtuous  man. 

The  truth  to  which  these  views  lead 
us,  and  which  I  am  now  solicitous  to 
enforce,  is  this,  that  the  great  char- 
acteristic of  a  virtuous  or  religious  mind 
is  strength  of  moral  purpose.  This  force 
is  the-  measure  of  excellence.  The  very 
idea  of  duty  implies  that  we  are  bound 
to  adopt  and  pursue  it  with  a  stronger 
and  more  settled  determination  than  anv 
other  object,  and  virtue  consists  in  fidel- 
ity to  this  primary  dictate  of  conscience. 
We  have  virtue  only  as  far  as  we  exert 
inward  energy,  or  as  far  as  we  put  forth 
a  strong  and  overcoming  will  in  obeying 
the  law  of  God  and  of  our  own  minds. 
Let  this  truth  be  deeply  felt.  Let  us 
not  confide  in  good  emotions,  in  kind 
feelings,  in  tears  for  the  suffering,  or  in 
admiration  of  noble  deeds.  These  are 
not  goodness  in  the  moral  and  Chris- 
tian sense  of  that  word.  It  is  force  of 
upright  and  holy  purpose,  attested  and 
approved  by  withstanding  trial,  temp- 
tation, allurement,  and  suffering ;  it  is 
this  in  which  virtue  consists.  I  know 
nothing  else  which  an  enlightened  con- 
science approves,  nothing  else  which 
God  will  accept. 

I  am  aware  that  if  I  were  called  upon 
to  state  my  ideas  of.  a  perfect  character, 
I  should  give  an  answer  that  would 
seem  at  first  to  contradict  the  doctrine 
just  expressed,  or  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  stress  which  I  have  laid  on 
strength  of  moral  purpose.  I  should 
say,  that  perfection  of  mind,  like  that  of 
the  body,  consists  of  two  elements,  — 
of  strength  and  beauty  ;  that  it  consists 
of  firmness  and  mildness,  of  force  and 
tenderness,  of  vigor  and  grace.  It 
would  ill  become  a  teacher  of  Chris- 
tianity to  overlook  the  importance  of 
sympathy,  gentleness,  humility,  and 
charity,  m  his  definition  of  moral  excel- 
lence. The  amiable,  attractive,  mild 
attributes  of  the  mind  are  recommended 
as  of  great  pricfe  in  the  sight  of  God,  by 
him  who  was  emphatically  meek  ancl 
lowly  in  heart.  Still  I  must  say  that  all 
virtue  lies  in  strength  of  character  or  of 
moral  purpose  ;  for  these  gentle,  sweet, 
winning  qualities  rise  into  virtue  ovXy 
when  pervaded  and  sustained  by  moral 
energy.    On  this  they  musl  i^?»\.,\i^  X)^^^ 
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they  must  be  controlled  and  exitlted,  or 
they  have  no  moral  worth,  I  acknowl- 
edge love,  kindness,  to  be  a  great  virtue  ; 
but  what  do  I  mean  by  love  when  I  thus 
speak  ?  Do  1  mean  a  constitutional 
tenderness?  an  instinctive  sympathy? 
the  natural  and  almost  necessary  at- 
tachment to  friends  and  benefactors  ? 
the  kindness  which  is  inseparable  from 
our  social  state,  and  which  is  never 
wholly  extinguished  in  the  human  breast  ? 
In  all  these  emotions  of  our  nature  1 
see  the  kind  design  of  God ;  I  see  a 
beauty ;  I  see  the  germ  and  capacity  of 
an  ever  growing  charity.  But  they  are 
not  virtues,  they  are  not  proper  objects 
of  moral  approbation,  nor  do  they  give 
any  sure  pledge  of  improvement.  This 
natural  amiableness  I  too  often  see  in 
company  with  sloth,  with  uselessness, 
with  the  contemptible  vanity  and  dis- 
sipation of  fashionable  life.  It  Is  no 
ground  of  trust,  no  promise  of  fidelity  In 
any  of  the  great  exigencies  oflife.  The 
love,  the  benevolence  which  I  honor  as 
virtue,  is  not  the  gift  of  nature  or  con- 
dition, but  the  growth  and  manifestation 
of  the  soul's  moral  power.  It  is  a  spirit 
chosen  as  excellent,  cherished  as  divine, 
protected  with  a  jealous  care,  and  espe- 
cially fortified  by  the  resistance  and 
subjection  of  opposite  propensities.  It 
is  the  soul  determining  itself  to  break 
every  chain  of  selfishness,  to  enlarge 
and  to  invigorate  the  kind  affeclions,  (o 
identify  itself  with  other  beings,  to  sym- 

Kthizc  not  with  %  few,  but  with  all  the 
Ing  and  rational  children  of  God.  to 
honor  others'  worth,  to  increase  and  en- 
joy their  happiness,  to  partake  in  the 
universal  goodness  of  the  Creator,  and 
to  put  down  within  itself  every  motion 
of  pride,  anger,  or  sensual  desire  incon- 
sistent with  this  pure  charity.  In  other 
words,  it  is  strength  of  holy  purpose 
infused  into  the  kind  affections,  which 
raises  them  into  virtues,  or  gives  them  a 
moral  worth  not  found  in  constitutional 
amiableness. 

I  read  in  the  Scriptures  the  praises  of 
meekness.  But  when  1  see  a  man  meek 
cr  patient  of  injury  thrbugh  lameness, 
or  insensibility,  or  want  of  self-respect, 
passively  gentle,  meek  through  consti- 
tution or  fear,  I  look  on  him  with  feel- 
ings very  different  from  veneration.  It 
is  the  meekness  of  principle  ;  it  is  mild- 
ness replete  with  energy;  it  is  the  for- 
beannce  of  a  man  who  feels  a  wrong. 


but  who  curtis  anger,  who  though  in- 
jured resolves  to  be  just,  who  volun- 
tarily remembers  that  his  foe  is  a  man 
and  a  brother,  who  dreads  to  surrender 
himself  to  his  passions  who  in  the  mo- 
ment of  provocation  subjects  hinjself  to 
rea.son  and  religion,  and  who  holds  fast 
the  great  truth,  that  the  noblest  victory 
over  a  foe  Is  to  disarm  and  subdue  him 
by  equity  and  kindness,  —  it  is  this 
meekness  which  I  venerate,  and  which 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  divinest  virt- 
ues. It  is  moral  power,  the  strength  of 
virtuous  purpose,  pervading  meekness. 
which  gives  it  all  its  title  to  respect. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  that 
without  this  moral  energy,  resisting 
passion  and  impulse,  our  tenderest  at- 
tachments degenerate  more  or  less  into 
weaknesses    and    immoraLttes :    some- 


prejudices,  and  evil  passions  i  some- 
times inciting  us  to  heap  upon  them  in- 
jurious praises  and  indulgences ;  some- 
times urging  us  to  wrong  or  neglect 
others,  that  we  may  the  more  enjoy  or 
serve  our  favorites ;  and  sometimes  poi- 
soning our  breasts  with  jealousy  or  envy, 
because  our  affection  is  not  returned 
with  equal  warmth.  The  principle  of 
love,  whether  exercised  towards  our 
relatives  or  our  country,  whether  mani- 
fested in  courtesy  or  compassion,  can 
only  become  virtue,  can  only  acquire 
purity,  consistency,  serenity,  dignity, 
when  imbued,  swayed,  cherished,  en- 
larged by  the  power  of  a  virtuous  will, 
by  a  self-denying  energy.  It  is  inward 
force,  power  over  ourselves,  which  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  \-iriue. 


[  have 


i  is  equally 
..     These  fia 


said  of  the  kind 
rue  of  the  relig- 
e  virtue  in  them 
ire  imbued  with 
I  know  that  mul- 


only  as  far  as  tliev 
self-denying  strength, 
titudes  place  religion  in  feeling.  Ar- 
dent sensibility  is  the  measure  of  piety. 
He  who  Is  wrought  up  by  preaching  or 
sympathy  into  extraordinary  fervor,  is 
a' saint ;  and  the  less  he  governs  himself 
in  his  piety,  the  more  he  is  looked  upon 
as  inspired.  But  I  know  of  no  religion 
which  has  moral  worth,  or  is  acceptable 
to  God,  but  that  which  grows  from  and 
Is  nourished  by  our  own  spiritual,  self- 
denying  energy.  Emotion  towards  Cod, 
springing  up  without  our  own  thought 
or  care,  grateful,  feelings  at  the  recep- 
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tion  of  signal  benefits,  the  swelling  of 
the  soul  at  the  sight  of  nature,  tender- 
ness awakened  by  descriptions  of  the 
love  and  cross  of  Christ,  —  these, 
though  showing  high  capacities,  though 
means  and  materials  of  piety,  are  not 
of  themselves  acceptable  religion.  The 
religious  character  which  has  true  virtue, 
ana  which  is  built  upon  a  rock,  is  that 
which  has  been  deliberately  and  reso- 
lutely adopted  and  cherished  as  our 
highest  duty,  and  as  the  friend  and 
strengthener  of  all  other  duties ;  and 
which  we  have  watched  over  and  con- 
firnned  by  suppressing  inconsistent  de- 
sires ana  pzissions,  by  warring  against 
selfishness  and  the  love  of  the  wond. 

There  is  one  fact  very  decisive  on 
this  subject.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  people  with  strong  religious  feeling 
who  are  not  made  better  by  it ;  who  at 
church  or  in  other  meetings  are  moved 
perhaps  to  tears,  but  who  make  no  prog- 
ress in  self-government  or  charity,  and 
who  gain  nothing  of  elevation  of  mind  in 
their  common  feelings  and  transactions. 
They  take  pleasure  in  religious  excite- 
ment, just  as  others  delight  to  be  in- 
terested by  a  fiction  or  a  play.  They 
invite  these  emotions  because  they  sup- 
pose them  to  aid  or  insure  salvation, 
and  soon  relapse  into  their  ordinary 
sordidness  or  other  besetting  infirmi- 
ties. Now,  to  give  the  name  of  religion 
to  this  mockery  is  the  surest  way  to  dis- 
honor it.  True  religion  is  not  mere 
emotion,  is  not  something  communi- 
cated to  us  without  our  own  moral  effort. 
It  involves  much  self-denial.  Its  great 
characteristic  is  not  feeling,  but  the 
subjection  of  our  wills,  desires,  habits, 
lives,  to  the  will  of  God.  from  a  convic- 
tion that  what  He  wills  is  the  perfection 
of  virtue,  and  the  true  happiness  of  our 
nature.  In  genuine  piety  the  mind 
chooses  as  its  supreme  good  the  moral 
excellence  enjoined  by  its  Author,  and 
resolutely  renounces  whatever  would 
sully  this  divine  image,  and  so  disturb 
its  communion  with  God.  This  relig- 
ion, though  its  essence  be  not  emotion, 
will  gradually  gather  and  issue  in  a  sen- 
sibility deeper,  intenser,  more  glowing 
than  the  blind  enthusiast  ever  felt ;  and 
ihen  only  does  it  manifest  itself  in  its 
perfect  form,  when,  through  a  self-de- 
'^ying  and  self-purifying  power,  it  rises 
Jo  an  overflowing  love,  gratitude,  and 
i^y  towaids  the  Universal  Father. 


In  insisting  on  the  great  principle  that 
religion,  or  virtue,  consists  in  strength 
of  moral  purpose,  in  the  souPs  resolute 
determination  of  itself  to  duty,  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  express  a  truth  which 
has  a  witness  and  confirmation  in  the 
breast  of  every  reflecting  man.  We  all 
of  us  feel  that  virtue  is  not  something 
adopted  from  necessity,  something  to 
which  feeling  impels  us,  something 
which  comes  to  us  from  constitution, 
or  accident,  or  outward  condition  ;  but 
that  it  has  its  origin  in  our  moral  free- 
dom, that  it  consists  in  moral  energy  ; 
and  accordingly  we  all  measure  virtue 
by  the  trials  and  difficulties  which  it 
overcomes,  for  these  are  the  tests  and 
measures  of  the  force  with  which  the 
soul  adopts  it.  Every  one  of  us  who 
has  adhered  to  duty,  when  duty  brought 
no  recompense  but  the  conviction  of 
well-doing,  who  has  faced  the  perils  of 
a  good  but  persecuted  cause  with  un- 
shrinking courage,  who  has  been  con- 
scious of  an  inward  triumph  over  temp- 
tation, conscious  of  having  put  down 
bad  motives  and  exalted  good  ones  in 
his  own  breast,  must  remember  the 
clear,  strong,  authentic  voice,  the  ac- 
cents of  peculiar  encouragement  and 
joy.  with  which  the  inward  judge  has  at 
such  seasons  pronounced  its  approving 
sentence.  This  experience  is  universal, 
and  it  is  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  God 
in  confirmation  of  the  great  truth  of 
this  discourse. 

I  fear  that  the  importance  of  strength 
in  the  Christian  character  has  been  in 
some  degree  obscured  by  the  habit  of 
calling  certain  Christian  graces  of  sin- 
gular worth  by  the  name  of  passive 
virtues.  This  name  has  been  given  to 
humility,  patience,  resignation ;  and  I 
fear  that  the  phrase  has  led  some  to 
regard  these  noble  qualities  as  allied 
to  inaction,  as  wanting  energy  and  de- 
termination. Now  the  truth  is  that  the 
mind  never  puts  forth  greater  power 
over  itself  than  when,  in  great  trials,  it 
yields  up  calmly  its  desires,  affections, 
mterests  to  God.  There  are  seasons 
when  to  be  still  demands  immeasurably 
higher  strength  than  to  act.  Compos- 
ure is  often  the  highest  result  of  power. 
Think  you  it  demands  no  power  to  calm 
the  stormy  elements  of  passion,  to  mod- 
erate the  vehemence  of  desire,  to  throw 
off  the  load  of  dejection,  to  suppress 
every  repining  thought,  ^v\^ew  \.\\^  de'^x- 
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est  hopes  are  withered,  and  to  turn  the 

undcd  spirit  from  dangerous  reveries 


quells  discontent  and  gloomy  forebod- 
ings, and  serenely  and  patiently  returns 
to  the  tasks  which  Providence  assigns  ? 
I  doubt  not  that  the  all-seeing  eye  of 
God  sometimes  discerns  the  subhmesl 
human  energy  under  a  form  and  coun- 
tenance which  by  their  composure  and 
tranquillity  indicate  to  the  human  spec- 
tator only  passive  virtues. 

The  doctrine  of  this  discourse  is  in 
every  view  interesting.  To  me  it  goes 
further  than  all  others  to  explain  the 
present  slate.  If  moral  strength,  if  in< 
ward  power  in  the  choice  and  practice 
of  duty,  constitute  excellence  and  happi- 
ness, then  I  see  why  we  are  placed  in  a 
world  of  obstructions,  perils,  hardships, 
why  duty  is  so  often  a  ''narrow  way," 
why  the  warfare  of  the  passions  with 
conscience  is  so  subtile  and  unceasing  ; 
why  within  and  without  us  are  so  many 
foes  to  rectitude ;  for  this  is  the  very 
state  to  call  forth  and  to  build  up  moral 
force.  In  a  world  where  duty  and  in- 
clination should  perfectly  agree,  we 
should  indeed  never  err,  but  the  living 

Kwer  of  virtue  could  not  be  developed 
1  not  complain,  then,  of  life's  trials. 
Through  these  you  may  gain  incom- 
parably higher  good  than  indulgence 
and  ease-  This  view  reveals  to  us  the 
impartial  goodness  of  God  in  the  variety 
of  human  conditions.  We  sometimes 
see  individuals  whose  peculiar  trials  are 
thought  to  make  iheir  exi.sfence  to  them 
an  evil.  But  among  such  may  be  found 
the  most  favored  children  Oi  God.  If 
there  be  a  man  on  earth  Co  be  envied  it 
is  he  who,  amidst  the  sharpest  assaults 
from  his  own  passions,  from  fortune, 
from  society,  never  falters  in  his  alle- 
giance to  Cod  and  the  inward  monitor. 
So  peculiar  is  the  excellence  of  this 
moral  strength,  that  I  believe  the  Crea- 
tor regards  one  being  who  puts  it  forth 
with  greater  complacency  than  He  would 
look  on  a  world  of  beings  innocent  and 
harmless  through  the  necessity  of  con- 
stitution. I  know  not  that  human  wis- 
dom has  arrived  at  a  juster  or  higher 
view  of  the  present  state  than  that  it 
Is  Intended  to  call  forth  power  by  ob- 
struction,  Che  power  of  intellect  by  the 
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difficulties  of  knowledge,  the  power  of 

conscience  and  virtue  by  temptation, 
allurement,  pleasure,  pain,  and  the  alter- 
nations of  prosperous  and  adverse  life. 
When  1  see  a  man  holding  faster  his  up- 
rightness in  proportion  as  it  is  assailed; 
fortifying  his  religious  trust  in  proportion 
as  Providence  is  obscure ;  hoping  in  the 
ultimate  triumphs  of  virtue  more  surely 
in  proportion  to  its  present  afflictions ; 
cherishing  philanthropy  amidst  the  dis- 
couraging experience  of  men's  unkind- 
ness  and  unthankfulness :  extending  to 
others  a  sympathy  which  his  own  suffer- 
ings need  but  cannot  obtain ;  growing 
milder  and  gentler  amidst  what  tends  lo 
exasperate  and  harden ;  and  through 
inward  principle  converting  Jhe  very  in- 
citements to  evil  into  the  occasions  of  a 
victorious  virtue,  —  1  see  an  explanation, 
and  a  noble  explanation,  of  the  present 
state.  I  see  a  good  produced  so  Inui- 
scendenl  in  its  nature  as  Co  justify  all 
the  evil  and  suffering  under  which  it 
grows  up.  1  sl'.ould  think  the  formation 
of  a  few  such  minds  worth  all  the  appa- 
ratus of  the  present  world  I  should 
say  that  this  earth,  with  its  continents 
and  oceans.  Its  seasons  and  harvests, 
and  its  successive  generations,  was  a 
work  worthy  of  God.  even  were  it  to 
accomplish  no  other  end  than  the  train- 
ing and  manifestation  of  the  illustrious 
characters  which  arc  scattered  through 
history'.   And  when  1  consider  how  small 
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history,  how  superior  in  aignity  a 
as  in  number  are  the  unnoticed,  untion- 
ored  saints  and  heroes  of  domestic  and 
humble  life,  1  see  a  tight  thrown  over 
the  present  state  which  more  than  rec- 
onciles me  to  all  its  evils. 

The  views  given  In  this  discourse  of 
the  importance  of  moral  power  mani- 
fested in  great  trials,  may  be  employed 
to  shed  a  glorious  and  perhaps  a  new 
light  on  the  character  and  cross  of  Christ. 
But  this  topic  can  now  be  only  suggested 
to  your  private  meditation.  There  is, 
however,  one  practical  application  of  our 
subject  which  may  be  made  in  a  few 
words,  and  which  1  cannot  omit.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  young  who  hear  me,  and 
especially  of  my  own  sex,  to  use  the 
views  now  offered  in  judging  and  form- 
ing their  characters.  Young  man,  re- 
member that  the  only  test  of  goodness, 
virtue,  is  moral  strength,  self-denying 
energy.     You  have  generous  and  honor- 
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able  feelings,  you  scorn  mean  actions, 
vour  heart  beats  quick  at  the  sig^ht  or 
nearing  of  courageous,  disinterested 
deeds,  and  all  these  are  interesting 
qualities ;  but  remember  they  are  the 
gifts  of  nature,  the  endowments  of  your 
susceptible  age.  They  are  not  virtue. 
God  and  the  inward  monitor  ask  for 
more.  The  question  is,  Do  you  strive 
to  confirm  into  permanent  principles  the 
generous  sensibilities  of  the  heart  ?  Are 
you  watchful  to  suppress  the  impetuous 
emodons,  the  resentments,  the  selfish 
passionateness  which  are  warring  against 
your  honorable  feelings  ?  Especially*  do 
you  subject  to  your  moral  and  religious 
convictions  the  love  of  pleasure,  the 
appedtes,  the  passions  which  form  the 
great  trials  of  youthful  virtue  ?  Here  is 
the  field  of  conflict  to  which  youth  is 
summoned.  Trust  not  to  occasional 
impulses  of  benevolence,  to  constitu- 
tional courage,  frankness,  kindness,  if 


you  surrender  yourselves  basely  to  the 
temptations  of  your  age.  No  man  who 
has  made  any  observation  of  life  but 
will  tell  you  how  often  he  has  seen  the 
promise  of  youth  blasted :  intellect, 
genius,  honorable  feeling,  kind  a£Fec- 
don.  overpowered  and  almost  extin- 
guished through  the  want  of  moral 
strength,  through  a  tame  yielding  to 
pleasure  and  the  passions.  Place  no 
trust  in  your  good  propensities,  unless 
these  are  fortified,  and  upheld,  and  im- 
proved by  moral  energy  and  self-control. 
To  all  01  us,  in  truth,  the  same  lesson 
com6s.  If  any  man  will  be  Christ's 
disciple,  sincerely  good,  and  worthy  to 
be  named  among  the  friends  of  virtue, 
if  he  will  have  inward  peace  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  progress  towards  heaven, 
,  he  must  deny  himself,  he  must  take  the 
cross,  and  follow  Christ  in  the  renuncia- 
tion of  every  gain  and  pleasure  incon- 
sistent with  the  will  of  God. 
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Pkovsrbs  xiv.  9 :  "  Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin  " 

My  aim  in  this  discourse  is  simple, 
and  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words. 
1  wish  to  guard  you  against  thinking 
lightly  of  sin.  No  folly  is  so  monstrous, 
and  yet  our  exposure  to  it  is  great. 
Breathing  an  atmosphere  tainted  with 
moral  evu,  seeing  and  hearing  sin  in  our 
daily  walks,  we  are  in  no  small  danger 
of  overlooking  its  malignity.  This  ma- 
lignity I  would  set  before  you  with  all 
plainness,  believing  that  the  effort  which 
is  needed  to  resist  this  enemy  of  our 
peace  is  to  be  called  forth  by  nxing  on 
it  our  frequent  and  serious  attention. 

I  feel  as  if  a  difficulty  lay  at  the  very 
threshold  of  this  discussion,  which  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  remove.  The  word 
sin.  I  apprehend^  is  to  many  obscure,  or 
not  sufficiently  plain.  It  is  a  word  sel- 
dom used  in  common  life.  It  belongs 
to  theology  and  the  pulpit.  By  not  a 
few  people  sin  is  supposed  to  be  a  prop- 
erty of  our  nature,  born  with  us  ;  and  we 
somedmes  hear  of  the  child  as  being 
sinful  before  it  can  have  performed  any 


action.  From  these  and  other  causes 
the  word  gives  to  many  confused  no- 
tions. Sin.  in  its  true  sense,  is  the  vio- 
lation of  duty,  and  cannot,  consequently, 
exist  before  conscience  has  begun  to 
act,  and  before  power  to  obey  it  is  un- 
folded. To  sin  is  to  resist  our  sense  of 
right,  to  oppose  known  obligation,  to 
cherish  feelings  or  commit  deeds  which 
we  know  to  be  wrong.  It  is  to  withhold 
from  (}od  the  reverence,  gratitude,  and 
obedience  which  our  own  consciences 
pronounce  to  be  due  to  that  great  and 
good  Being.  It  is  to  transgress  those 
laws  of  equity,  justice,  candor,  humanity, 
disinterestedness,  which  we  all  feel  to 
belong  and  to  answer  to  our  various  so- 
cial relations.  It  is  to  yield  ourselves 
to  those  appetites  which  we  know  to  be 
the  inferior  principles  of  our  nature,  to 
give  the  body  a  mastery  over  the  mind, 
to  sacrifice  the  intellect  and  heart  to  the 
senses  to  surrender  ourselves  to  ease 
and  indulgence  or  to  prefer  outward  ac- 
cumulation and  power  to  strenijth  and 
peace  of  conscience,  to  progress  Xovi^i'^'^ 


perfection  Such  Is  sin.  It  is  voluntary 
wrong-doing.  Anygratification  injurious 
to  ourselves  is  sin.  Any  act  injurious  to 
our  neiglibors  is  sin.  lndi£Ference  to 
our  Creator  is  sin.  The  transgression 
of  any  command  which  this  excellent 
Beine  and  rightful  Sovereign  has  given 
us,  whether  by  conscience  or  revelation, 
is  sin.  So  broad  is  (his  term.  It  is  as 
extensive  as  duly.  It  is  not  some  mys- 
terious thing  wrought  into  our  souls  at 
birth.  It  is  not  a  theological  subtilly. 
It  is  choosing  and  acting  in  opposition 
to  our  sense  of  right,  to  known  obliga- 
tion. 

Now,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
there  is  nothing  so  evil,  so  deformed,  so 
ruinous  as  sin.  All  pain,  poverty,  con- 
tempt, affliction,  ill  success,  are  light  and 
not  to  be  named  with  it  To  do  wrong 
is  more  pernicious  than  to  incur  all  the 
calamities  which  nature  or  human  malice 
can  heap  upon  us.  According  to  the 
Scriptures,  1  am  not  to  fear  those  who 
would  kill  this  body,  and  have  nothing 
more  that  they  can  do.  Such  enemies 
are  impotent  compared  with  that  sin 
which  draws  down  the  displeasure  of 
God,  and  draws  after  it  misery  and 
death  to  the  soul.  According  to  the 
Scriptures,  I  am  to  pluck  out  even  a 
right  eye,  or  cut  off  even  a  right  arm, 
which  would  ensnare  or  seduce  me  into 
crime.  The  loss  of  the  most  important 
limbs  and  organs  is  nothing  compared 
to  the  loss  of  innocence.  Such  you 
know  is  the  whole  strain  of  Scripture. 
Sin,  violated  duty,  the  evil  of  the  heart. 
this  is  the  only  evil  of  which  Scripture 
takes  account.  It  was  from  this  that 
Christ  came  to  redeem  us.  It  is  to  pu- 
rify us  from  this  stain,  to  set  us  free 
from  this  yoke,  that  a  new  and  supernat- 
ural agency  was  added  to  God's  other 
means  of  promoting  human  happiness. 

It  is  the  design  of  these  represen- 
tations of  Scripture  lo  lead  us  to  con- 
nect with  sin  or  wrong-doin?  the  ideas 
of  evil,  wretchedness,  and  debasement 
more  strongly  than  with  any  thing  else  ; 
and  this  deep,  deliberate  conviction  of 
the  wrong  and  evil  done  to  ourselves  b^ 
sin  is  not  simply  a  command  of  Christi- 
anity, It  is  not  an  arbitrary,  positive 
precept,  which  rests  solely  on  the  word 
of  the  lawgiver,  and  of  which  no  account 
can  be  given  but  that  he  wills  it.  It  is 
alike  the  dictate  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  an  iajaaction  of  conscience  and 
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reason,  founded  in  our  very  souU,  and 
confirmed  by  constant  experience.  To 
regard  sin,  wrong-doing,  as  the  greatest 
of  evils  is  God's  command,  proclaimed 
from  within  and  without,  from  heaven 
and  earth  ;  and  he  who  does  not  hear  it 
has  not  learned  the  truth  on  which  his 
whole  happiness  rests.  This  I  propose 
I  to  illustrate. 

!  1.  If  we  look  within,  we  find  in  our 
i  very  nature  a  testimony  to  the  doctrine 
,  that  sin  is  the  chief  of  evils,  — a  testi- 
■  mony  which,  however  slighted  or  smolh- 
'  ered.  will  be  recognized,  I  think,  by  every 
I  one  who  hears  me.  To  understand  this 
I  truth  better,  it  may  be  useful  to  inouire 
into  and  compare  the  different  kinos  of 
j  evil.  Evil  has  various  forms,  but  these 
[  ma^  all  be  reduced  to  two  great  di- 
I  visions,  called  by  philosophers  natural 
,  and  moral.  By  the  first  is  meant  the 
I  pain  or  suffering  which  springs  from 
I  outward  condition  and  events,  or  from 
!  causes  independent  of  the  will.  The 
I  latter,  that  is,  moral  evil,  belongs  lo 
[  character  and  conduct,  and  is  commonly 
i  expressed  by  the  words  sin,  vice,  trans- 
gression of  the  rule  of  right.  Now  1 
i  say  that  there  is  no  man,  unless  he  be 
singularly  hardened  and  an  exception  lo 
I  his  race,  who,  if  these  two  classes  or  di- 
j  visions  of  evil  should  be  clearly  and  fully 

iiresentedhiminmomentsof  calm  and de- 
iberate  thinking,  would  not  feel,  through 
I  the  very  constitution  of  his  mind,  that 
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dreaded  than  pain  I  am  willing  (otake 
from  among  you  the  individual  who  has 
studied  least  the  great  questions  of  mo- 
ralitjj  and  religion,  whose  mind  has  grown 
up  with  least  discipline.  If  1  placebefore 
such  a  hearer  two  examples  in  strong 
contrast,  one  of  a  man  gaining  great 
property  by  an  atrocious  crime,  and  an- 
other exposing  himself  to  great  suffering 
through  a  resolute  purpose  of  duty,  will 
he  not  tell  me  at  once,  from  a  deep 
moral  sentiment  which  leaves  not  i 
doubt  on  his  mind,  that  the  last  hai 
chosen  the  better  part,  that  he  is  m 
be  envied  than  the  first  ?  On  these  great 
questions,  What  is  the  chief  good  f  and 
What  the  chief  evil  ?  we  are  inslrucied 
by  our  own  nature.  An  inward  vi 
told  men,  even  in  heathen  countr: 
excellence  of  character  is  the  supreme 
good,  and  that  baseness  of  soul  and  of 
action  involves  something  worse  than 
suffering.     We  have  all  of  us,  at  some 
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period  of  life,  had  the  same  conviction  ; 
and  these  have  been  the  periods  when 
the  mind  has  been  healthiest,  clearest, 
least  perturbed  by  passion.  Is  there 
any  one  here  who  does  not  feel  that 
wliat  the  divine  faculty  of  conscience 
enjoins  as  right  has  stronger  claims 
upon  him  than  what  is  recommended  as 
merely  agreeable  or  advantageous  ;  that 
duty  is  something  more  sacred  than  in- 
terest or  pleasure  ;  that  virtue  is  a  good 
of  a  higher  order  than  gratification  ;  that 
crime  is  something  worse  than  outward 
loss  ?  What  means  the  admiration  with 
which  we  follow  the  conscientious  and 
disinterested  man,  and  which  grows 
strong  in  proportion  to  his  sacrifices  to 
duty?  Is  it  not  the  testimony  of  our 
whole  souls  to  the  truth  and  greatness 
of  the  good  he  has  chosen  r  What 
means  the  feeling  of  abhorrence,  which 
we  cannot  repress  if  we  would,  towards 
him  who,  by  abusing  confidence,  tram- 
pling on  weakness,  or  hardening  himself 
aj^inst  the  appeals  of  mercv,  has  grown 
rich  or  great  ?  Do  we  think  that  such  a 
man  has  made  a  good  bargain  in  barter- 
ing principle  for  wealth  ?  Is  prosperous 
fortune  a  balance  for  vice  ?  In  our  de- 
liberate moments,  is  there  not  a  voice 
which  pronounces  his  craft  folly,  and  his 
success  misery  ? 

And,  to  come  nearer  home,  what  con- 
viction  is    it   which    springs    up   most 
spontaneously   in   our   more    reflecting 
moments,  when  we  look  back  without 
passion  on  our  own  lives  ?      Can  vice 
stand  that  calm  look  ?     Is  there  a  sin- 
gle wrong  act  which  we  would  not  then 
rejoice  to  expunge  from  the  unalterable 
records   of    our   deeds  ?     Do   we  ever 
congratulate    ourselves  on  having  de- 
spised the  inward  monitor,  or  revolted 
a^inst  God  ?     To  what  portions  of  our 
history  do   we    return    most    joyfully  ? 
Are  they  those  in  which  we  gained  the 
world  and  lost  the  soul,  in  which  temp- 
tation mastered   our  principles,   which 
levity  and  sloth  made  a  blank,  or  which 
a  selfish  and  unprincipled  activity  made 
worse  than  a  blank,  in  our  existence  ? 
or  are  they  those  in  which  we  suffered 
but  were  true  to  conscience,  in  which 
we  denied  ourselves  for  duty,  and  sacri- 
ficed success  through  unwavering  rec- 
^tude?     In   these    moments    of    calm 
recollection,  do  not  the  very  transgres- 
sions at  which  perhaps  we  once  mocked, 
*od  which  pronused  unmixed  joy,  recur 


to  awaken  shame  and  remorse  ?  And 
do  not  shame  and  remorse  involve  a  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  sunk  beneath 
our  proper  good  ?  that  our  highest  nat- 
ure, what  constitutes  our  true  self,  has 
been  sacrificed  to  low  interests  and 
pursuits  ?  1  make  these  appeals  con- 
fidently. 1  think  my  questions  can 
receive  but  one  answer.  Now,  these 
convictions  and  emotions  with  which  we 
witness  moral  evil  in  others,  or  recollect 
it  in  ourselves ;  these  feelines  towards 
guilt,  which  mere  pain  and  suffering 
never  excite,  and  which  manifest  them- 
selves with  more  or  less  distinctness  in 
all  nations  and  all  stages  of  society ; 
these  inward  attestations  that  sm, 
wrong-doing,  is  a  peculiar  evil,  for 
which  no  outward  good  can  give  ade- 
quate compensation,  —  surely  these  de- 
serve to  be  regarded  as  the  voice  of 
nature,  the  voice  of  God.  They  are 
accompanied  with  a  peculiar  conscious- 
ness of  truth.  They  are  felt  to  be  our 
ornament  and  defence.  Thus,  our  nat- 
ure teaches  the  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
that  sin,  or  moral  evil,  ought  of  all  evils 
to  inspire  most  abhorrence  and  fear. 

Our  first  argument  has  been  drawn 
from  sentiment,  from  deep  and  almost 
instinctive  feeling,  from  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  the  Creator  on  the  soul.  Our 
next  may  be  drawn  from  experience. 
We  have  said  that  even  when  sin  or 
wrong-doing  is  prosperous,  and  duty 
brings  sufiEering,  we  feel  that  the  suffer- 
ing IS  a  less  evil  than  sin.  I  now  add, 
in  the  second  place,  that  sin.  though  it 
sometimes  prospers,  and  never  meets 
its  full  retribution  on  earth,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  produces  more  present  suffering 
than  all  things  else  ;  so  that  experience 
warns  us  against  sin  or  wrong-doing  as 
the  chief  evil  we  can  incur.  Whence 
come  the  sorest  diseases  and  acutest 
bodily  pains  t  Come  they  not  from  the 
lusts  warring  in  our  members,  from 
criminal  excess  ?  What  chiefly  gen- 
erates poverty  and  its  worst  suffer- 
ings ?  Is  it  not  to  evils  of  character, 
to  the  want  of  self-denying  virtue,  that 
we  must  ascribe  chiefly  the  evils  of  our 
outward  condition.'^  The  pages  of  his- 
tory, how  is  it  that  they  are  so  dark  and 
saa.-*  Is  it  not  that  they  are  stained 
with  crime  .'^  If  we  penetrate  into  pri- 
vate life,  what  spreads  most  misery 
through  our  homes  1  Is  it  sickness,  or 
selfishness  ?    Is  it  want  oi  ou\.>\2Ltd  covcv- 
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forts,  or  want  of  inward  discipline,  of 
the  spirit  of  love  ?  What  more  do  we 
need  to  bring  back  Eden's  happiness 
than  Eden's  sinlessness  ?  How  light  a 
burden  would  be  life's  necessary  ills 
were  they  not  aided  by  the  crushing 
weight  or  our  own  ana  others'  faults 
and  crimes  ?  How  fast  would  human 
woe  vanish  were  human  selfishness, 
sensuality,  injustice,  pride,  impiety,  to 
yield  to  the  pure  and  benign  influences 
of  Christian  truth  ?  How  many  of  us 
know  that  the  sharpest  pains  we  have 
ever  suffered  have  been  the  wounds  of 
pride,  the  paroxysms  of  passion,  the 
stings  of  remorse ;  and  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  who  of  us.  if  he  were  to 
know  his  own  soul,  would  not  see  that 
the  daily  restlessness  of  life,  the  wear- 
ing uneasiness  of  the  mind,  which,  as  a 
whole,  brings  more  suffering  than  acute 
pains,  is  altogether  the  result  of  undis- 
ciplined passions,  of  neglect  or  dis- 
obedience of  God  ?  Our  discontents 
and  anxieties  have  their  origin  in  moral 
evil.  The  lines  of  suffering  on  almost 
every  human  countenance  have  been 
deepened,  if  not  traced  there,  by  un- 
faithfulness to  conscience,  by  depart- 
ures from  duty.  To  do  wrong  is  the 
surest  way  to  bring  suffering  ;  no  wrong 
deed  ever  failed  to  bring  it.  Those  sins 
which  are  followed  by  no  palpable  pain 
are  yet  terribly  avenged  even  in  this 
life.  They  abridge  our  capacity  of  hap- 
piness, impair  our  relish  for  innocent 
pleasure,  and  increase  our  sensibility  to 
suffering.  They  spoil  us  of  the  armor 
of  a  pure  conscience  and  of  trust  in 
God,  without  which  we  are  naked  amidst 
hosts  of  foes,  and  are  vulnerable  by  all 
the  changes  of  life.  Thus,  to  do  wrong 
is  to  inflict  the  surest  injury  on  our  own 
peace.  No  enemy  can  do  us  equal 
harm  with  what  we  do  ourselves  when- 
ever or  however  we  violate  any  moral 
or  religious  obligation. 

1  have  time  but  for  one  more  view  of 
moral  evil  or  sin,  showing  that  it  is  truly 
the  greatest  evil.  It  is  this.  The  mis- 
eries of  disobedience  to  conscience  and 
God  are  not  exhausted  in  this  life.  Sin 
deserves,  calls  for,  and  will  bring  down 
future,  greater  misery.  This  Christian- 
ity teaches,  and  this  nature  teaches. 
Retribution  is  not  a  new  doctrine  brought 
by  Christ  into  the  world.  Though  dark- 
ened and  corrupted,  it  was  spread  every- 
where  before  he  came.     It  carried  alarm 


to  rude  nations,  which  nothing  on  earth 
could  terrify.  It  mixed  with  all  the 
false  religions  of  antiquity,  and  it  finds 
a  response  now  in  every  mind  not  per- 
verted by  sophistry.  That  we  shall 
carry  with  us  into  the  future  world  our 
present  minds,  and  that  a  character 
formed  in  opposition  to  our  highest  fac- 
ulties and  to  the  will  of  God  will  pro- 
duce suffering  in  our  future  being, — 
these  are  truths,  in  which  revelation, 
reason,  and  conscience  remarkably  con- 
spire. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  this  doctrine  is 
sometimes  questioned.  It  is  maintained 
by  some  among  us  that  punishment  is 
confined  to  the  present  state ;  that  in 
changing  worlds  we  shall  change  our 
characters  ;  that  moral  evil  is  to  be 
buried  with  the  body  in  the  grave.  As 
this  opinion  spreads  industriously,  and 
as  it  tends  to  diminish  the  dread  of  sin, 
it  deserves  some  notice.  To  my  mind, 
a  more  irrational  doctrine  was  never 
broached.  In  the  first  place,  it  con- 
tradicts all  our  experience  of  the  nature 
and  laws  of  the  mind.  There  is  nothing 
more  striking  in  the  mind  than  the  con- 
nection of  its  successive  states.  Our 
present  knowledge,  thoughts,  feelings, 
characters,  are  the  results  of  former  im- 
pressions, passions,  and  pursuits.  We 
are  this  moment  what  the  past  has  made 
us :  and  to  suppose  that  at  death  the 
influences  of  our  whole  past  course  are 
to  cease  on  our  minds,  and  that  a  char- 
acter is  to  spring  up  altogether  at  war 
with  what  has  preceded  it,  is  to  suppose 
the  most  important  law  or  principle  of 
the  mind  to  be  violated,  is  to  destroy  all 
analogy  between  the  present  and  fut- 
ure, and  to  substitute  for  experience  the 
wildest  dreams  of  fancy.  In  truth,  such 
a  sudden  revolution  in  the  character  as 
is  here  supposed  seems  to  destroy  a 
man's  identity.  The  individual  thus 
transformed  can  hardly  seem  to  himself 
or  to  others  the  same  being.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
soul. 

Let  me  next  ask,  what  fact  can  be 
adduced  in  proof  or  illustration  of  the 
p>ower  ascribed  to  death  of  changing 
and  purifying  the  mind  ?  What  is  death? 
It  is  the  dissolution  of  certain  limbs  and 
organs  by  which  the  soul  now  acts.  But 
these,  however  closely  connected  with 
the  mind,  are  entirely  distinct  from  its 
powers,   from   thought   and   will,   from 
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conscience  and  affection.  Why  should 
the  last  grow  pure  from  the  dissolution 
of  the  first  ?  Why  shall  the  mind  put 
on  a  new  character  by  laying  aside  the 
gross  instruments  through  which  it  now 
operates  ?  At  death,  the  hands,  the 
feet,  the  eye,  and  the  ear  perish.  But 
they  often  perish  during  life  ;  and  does 
character  change  with  them  ?  It  is  true 
that  our  animal  appetites  are  weakened 
and  sometimes  destroyed  b^  the  decay 
of  the  bodily  organs  on  which  they  de- 
pend But  our  deeper  principles  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  moral  complexion  of  the 
mind,  are  not  therefore  reversed.  It 
often  happens  that  the  sensualist,  bro- 
Icen  down  by  disease  which  excess  has 
induced,  comes  to  loathe  the  luxuries  to 
which  he  was  once  enslaved ;  but  do  his 
selAsbness,  his  low  habits  of  thought, 
his  insensibility  to  God,  decline  and 
perish  with  his  animal  desires  ?  Lop 
off  the  criminal's  hands ;  does  the  dis- 
position to  do  mischief  vanish  with  them  ? 
When  the  feet  mortify,  do  we  see  a  cor- 
responding mortification  of  the  will  to 
eo  astray  1  The  loss  of  sight  or  hearing 
IS  a  partial  death ;  but  is  a  single  vice 
plucked  from  the  mind,  or  one  of  its 
strong  passions  palsied,  by  this  destruc- 
tion of  its  chief  corporeal  instruments  } 

Again  ;  the  idea  that  by  dying  or 
changing  worlds  a  man  may  be  made 
better  or  virtuous,  shows  an  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  moral  goodness  or  virtue. 
This  belongs  to  free  beings  ;  it  supposes 
moral  liberty.  A  man  cannot  be  made 
virtuous  as  an  instrument  may  be  put  in 
tune,  by  a  foreign  hand,  bv  an  outward 
force.  Virtue  is  that  to  which  the  man 
himself  contributes.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
exertion.  It  supposes  conquest  of  temp- 
tation. It  cannot  be  given  from  abroad 
to  one  who  has  wasted  life  or  steeped 
himself  in  crime.  To  suppose  moral 
goodness  breathed  from  abroad  into  the 
guilty  mind,  just  as  health  may  be  im- 
parted to  a  sick  body,  is  to  overlook  the 
distinction  between  corporeal  and  intel- 
lectual natures,  and  to  degrade  a  free 
being  into  a  machine. 

1  will  only  add.  that  to  suppose  no 
connection  to  exist  between  the  present 
and  the  future  character,  is  to  take  away 
the  use  of  the  present  state.  Why  are 
we  placed  in  a  state  of  discipline,  ex- 
posed to  temptation,  encompassed  with 
suffering,  if,  without  discipline,  and  by 
<i  sovereign  act  of  omnipotence,  we  are 


all  of  us.  be  our  present  characters  what 
they  may,  soon  and  suddenly  to  be  made 
perfect  in  virtue  and  perfect  in  happi- 
ness ? 

Let  us  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  a 
doctrine  so  irrational  as  that  our  present 
characters  do  not  follow  us  into  a  future 
world.  If  we  are  to  live  again,  let  us 
settle  it  as  a  sure  fact,  that  we  shall 
carry  with  us  our  present  minds,  such 
as  we  now  make  them;  that  we  shall 
reap  good  or  ill  according  to  their  im- 
provement or  corruption ;  and,  of  con- 
sequence, that  every  act  which  affects 
character  will  reach  in  its  influence  be- 
yond the  grave,  and  have  a  bearing  on 
our  future  weal  or  woe.  We  are  now 
framing  our  future  lot.  He  who  does  a 
bad  deed  says,  more  strongly  than  words 
can  utter.  •'  I  cast  away  a  portion  of 
future  good,  I  resolve  on  future  pain." 

I  proceed  now  to  an  important  and 
solemn  remark  in  illustration  of  the  evil 
of  sin.  It  is  plainly  implied  in  Scripture 
that  we  shall  suffer  much  more  from  sia, 
evil  tempers,  irreligion,  in  the  future 
world  than  we  suffer  here.  This  is  one 
main  distinction  between  the  two  states. 
In  the  present  world  sin  does  indeed 
bring  with  it  many  pains,  but  not  full  or 
e.xact  retribution,  and  sometimes  it  seems 
crowned  with  prosperity  ;  and  the  cause 
of  this  is  obvious.  The  present  world 
is  a  state  for  the  formation  of  character. 
It  is  meant  to  be  a  state  of  trial,  where 
we  are  to  act  freely,  to  have  opportuni- 
ties of  wrong  as  well  as  right  action,  and 
to  become  virtuous  amidst  temptation. 
Now  such  a  purpose  requires  that  sin, 
or  wrong-doing,  should  not  regularly  and 
infallibly  produce  its  full  and  immediate 
punishment.  For  suppose,  my  hearers, 
that  at  the  very  instant  of  a  bid  purpo.se 
or  a  bad  deed  a  sore  and  awful  penalty 
were  unfailinirly  to  lijjht  upon  you  :  would 
this  be  consistent  with  trial  ?  would  you 
have  moral  freedom  ?  would  you  not  live 
under  coiiipulsion  ?  Who  would  do 
wrong  if  judj^ment  were  to  come  like 
lightning  after  every  evil  deed  }  In 
such  a  world  fear  would  suspend  our 
liberty  and  supersede  conscience.  Ac- 
cordingly sin,  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  produces  great  misery,  is  still  left  to 
compass  many  of  its  objects,  often  to 
prosper,  often  to  be  gain.  Vice,  bad  as 
it  is,  has  often  many  pleasures  in  its 
train.  The  worst  men  partake,  equally 
with  the  good  the  light  ot  l\\^  SMTvA\ve, 
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rain,  the  harvest,  the  accommodations 
and  improvements  of  civilized  life,  and 
sometimes  accumulate  more  largely  out- 
ward goods.  And  thus  sin  lias  its  pleas- 
urea,  and  escapes  many  of  its  natural 
and  proper  fruits.  We  live  in  a  world 
where,  if  we  please,  we  may  forget  our- 
selves, may  delude  ourselves,  may  in- 
toxicate our  minds  with  false  hopes,  and 
mav  find  for  a  time  a  deceitful  joy  in  an 
evil  course.  In  this  respect  the  future 
will  differ  from  the  present  world.  After 
death,  character  will  produce  its  full 
effect  According  to  the  Scriptures,  the 
color  of  our  future  existence  will  be 
I   wholly   determined   by   the   habits   and 


vice,  sin,  wrong-doing,  from  inflicting 
pain,  will  not  operate  hereafter.  There 
the  evil  mind  will  be  exposed  to  its  own 
terrible  ^ency,  and  nothing,  nothing 
will  interfere  between  the  transgressor 
and  his  own  awakened  conscience,  I 
ask  you  to  pause  and  weigh  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  present  and  future. 
In  the  present  life  we  have,  as  I  have 
said,  the  means  of  escaping,  amusing, 
and  forgetting  ourselves.     Once   in  the 


a  long  refuge,  in  sleep ;  and  he  who  has 
lived  without  God,  and  in  violation  of 
his  duty,  hears  not  for  hours  a  whisper 
of  the  monitor  within.  But  sleep  is  a 
function  of  our  present  animal  frame, 
and  let  not  the  transgressor  anticipate 
this  boon  in  the  world  of  retribution 
before  him.  It  may  be,  and  he  has 
reason  to  fear,  that  in  that  state  repose 
will  not  weigh  down  his  eyelids,  that 
conscience  will  not  slumber  there,  that 
night  and  day  the  same  reproaching 
voice  is  to  cry-  within,  that  unrepented 
sin  will  fasten  with  unrelaxing  grasp  on 
the  ever-waking  soul.  What  an  im- 
mense change  m  condition  would  the 
removal  of  this  single  alleviation  of  suf- 
fering produce ! 

Again;  in  the  present  state,  how  many 
pleasant  sights,  scenes,  voices,  motions. 
draw  us  from  ourselves :  and  he  who  has 
done  wrong,  how  easily  may  he  forget 
it,  perhaps  mock  at  it,  under  the  bright 
light  of  this  sun,  on  this  fair  earth,  at 
the  table  of  luxurj',  and  amidst  cheer- 
ful associates.  In  the  state  of  retribu- 
tion he  who  has  abused  the  present 
state  will  Sad  no  such  means  oi  escap- 


rogress, 
lighty  tr 


ing  the  wages  of  sin.  The  precise  mode 
in  which  such  a  man  is  to  exist  here- 
after I  know  not  But  I  know  that  il 
will  offer  nothing  to  amuse  him,  to  dis- 
sipate thought,  to  turn  him  away  from 
himself ;  nothing  to  which  he  can  fly 
for  refuge  from  the  inward  penalties  of 
transgression. 

In  the  present  life.  I  have  said,  the 
outward  creation,  by  its  interesting  ob- 
jects, draws  the  evil  man  from  himself. 
It  seems  to  me  probable  that,  in  the 
future,  the  whole  creation  will  through 
sin  be  turned  into  a  source  of  suffering, 
and  will  perpetually  throw  back  the  evil 
mind  on  its  own  transgressions.  I  can 
briefly  state  the  reflections  which  lead  to 
this  anticipation.  The  Scriptures  strong- 
ly imply,  if  not  positively  teach,  that  in 
tne  future  life  we  shall  exist  in  connec- 
tion with  some  material  frame  ;  and  the 
doctrine  is  sustained  bv  reason ;  for  it 
can  hardly  he  thought  that,  in  a  creation 
which  is  marked  bv  gradual  change  and 
should  make  at  once  the 
tion  from  our  present  state 
purely  spiritual  or  unembodied 
existence.  Now,  in  the  present  state, 
we  find  thai  the  mind  has  an  immense 
power  over  the  body,  and  when  dis- 
eased, often  communicates  disease  to 
its  sympathizing  companion.  I  believe 
that,  in  the  future  state,  the  mind  will 
have  this  power  of  conforming  its  out- 
ward frame  to  itself  incomparably  more 
than  here.  We  must  never  forget  that 
in  that  world  mind  or  character  is  to 
exert  an  all-powerful  sway  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  rational  to  believe  that  the 
corrupt  and  deformed  mind,  which  wants 
moral  goodness,  or  a  spirit  of  concord 
with  God  and  with  the  universe,  will 
create  for  itself,  as  its  fit  dwelling,  a 
deformed  body,  which  will  also  want 
concord  or  harmony  with  all  things 
around  it.  Suppose  this  to  exist,  and 
the  whole  creation  which  now  amuses 
may  become  an  instrument  of  suffering, 
fixing  the  soul  with  a  more  harrowing 
consciousness  on  itself.  You  know  that 
even  now,  in  consequence  of  certain 
derangements  of  the  nervous  system. 
the  beautiful  light  gives  acute  pain,  and 
sounds  which  once  delighted  us  be- 
come shrill  and  distressing.  How  often 
this  excessive  irritableness  of  the  body 
has  its  origin  in  moral  disorders,  per- 
haps few  of  us  suspect.  I  apprehend. 
indeed,  that  we  should  be  all  amazed 
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were  we  to  learn  to  what  extent  the  body 
is  continually  incapacitated  lot  enjoy- 
ment, and  made  susceptible  of  suffer- 
ine,  by  sins  of  the  heart  and  life.  That 
delicate  part  of  our  ormiiiiiation  on  which 
sensibility,  pain,  and  pleasure  depend, 
is.  I  believe,  peculiarly  alive  to  the  touch 
of  moral  evil.  How  easily,  then,  mav  (he 
mind  hereafter  frame  the  future  body 
according  to  itself,  so  that,  in  proportion 
to  its  vice,  it  will  receive,  through  its 
organs  and  senses,  impressions  of  gloom 
which  it  will  feel  to  be  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  its  own  depravity,  and  which 
will  in  this  way  give  a  terrible  energy  to 
conscience  !  For  myself,  I  see  no  need 
of  a  local  hell  for  the  sinner  after  death. 
Wlien  I  reflect  how.  in  the  present  world, 
» guilty  mind  has  power  to  deform  the 
countenance,  to  undermine  health,  to 
poiton  pleasure,  to  darken  the  fairest 
Kenes  of  nature,  to  turn  prosperity  into 
a  cnrse,  I  can  easily  understand  how,  in 
the  world  to  come,  sin,  working  without 
obstruction  according  to  its  own  nature, 
ihould  spread  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon 
over  the  whole  creation,  and  wherever  it 
goes  should  turn  the  universe  into  a  hell. 
In  these  remarks  1  presume  not  to  be 
the  prophet  of  the  future  world.  I  only 
wish  you  to  feel  how  terribly  sin  is  here- 
after to  work  its  own  misery,  and  how 
false  and  dangerous  it  is  to  argue  from 
your  present  power  of  escaping  its  con- 
sequences, that  you  may  escape  them  in 
the  life  to  come.  Let  each  of  us  be 
assured  that  by  abusing  this  world  we 
shall  not  earn  a  better.  The  Scriptures 
announce  a  stale  of  more  exact  and  rig- 
orous retribution  than  the  present.  Let 
this  truth  sink  into  oar  hearts.  It  shows 
us,  what  I  have  aimed  to  establish,  that 
to  do  wrong  is  to  incur  the  greatest  of 
calamities,  that  sin  is  the  chief  of  evils. 
May  I  not  say  that  nothing  else  deserves 
the  name  ?  No  other  evil  will  follow  us 
Iwyond  the   grave.      Poverty,   disease, 


the  world's  scorn,  the  pain  of  bereaved 
affection,  these  cease  at  the  grave.     The 

Eurified  spirit  lays  down  there  every 
urden.  One  and  only  one  evil  can  be 
carried  from  this  worlcf  to  the  next,  and 
that  is  the  evil  williin   us,   moral  evil, 

§uilt,  crime,  ungoverned  passion,  the 
epraved  mind,  the  memory  of  a  wasted 
or  ill-spent  life,  the  character  which  has 
^own  up  under  neglect  of  God's  voice 
in  the  soul  and  in  his  word.  This,  this 
will  go  with  us,  to  stamp  itself  on  our 
future  frames,  to  darken  our  future 
being,  to  separate  us  like  an  impassable 
gulf  from  our  Creator  and  from  pure 
and  happy  beings,  to  be  as  a  consuming 
fire  and  an  undying  worm. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  pains  and  pen- 
alties of  moral  evil,  or  of  wrong-doing, 
in  the  world  to  come.  How  long  they 
will  endure,  I  know  not.  Whether  they 
will  issue  in  the  reformation  and  hap- 
piness of  the  sufferer,  or  will  terminate 
m  the  extinction  of  his  conscious  being, 
is  a  question  on  which  Scripture  throws 
no  clear  light.  Plausible  arguments  may 
be  adduced  in  support  of  both  these 
doctrines.  On  this  and  on  other  points 
revelation  aims  not  to  give  precise  infiw- 
mation,  but  to  fix  in  us  a  deep  impres- 
sion that  great  suffering  awaits  a  dis- 
obedient, wasted,  immoral,  irreligious 
life.  To  fasten  this  impression,  to  make 
it  a  deliberate  and  practical  conviction, 
is  more  needful  than  to  ascertain  the 
mode  or  duration  of  future  suffering. 
May  the  views  this  day  given  lead  us  ^1 
to  self-communion  and  to  new  energj-, 
watchfulness,  and  prayer  against  our 
sins!  May  they  teach  us  that  to  do 
wrong,  to  neglect  or  violate  any  known 
duty,  is  of  all  evils  the  most  fearful ! 
Let  every  act,  or  feeling,  or  motive, 
which  bears  the  brand  of  guilt,  seem  to 
us  more  terrible  than  the  worst  calam- 
ities of  life.  Let  us  dread  it  more  than 
tlie  agonies  of  die  most  paiaful  death. 
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*  TnraTHT  i-  lO :  "  Oar  SinDnr  Jew*  Chritt,  who 
hith  iboluhcd  death ,  tsA  hilb  b>su|hl  life  ud  izn- 
nwrtCilr  to  li(ht  Ihrougb  ibe  G«pcl*' 

Imuortalitv  is  the  glorious  discov- 
ery of  Christianity.     I   say  discovery. 

not  because  a  future  life  was  wholly  un- 
IcDown  before  Christ,  but  because  it  was 
so  revealed  by  him  as  to  become  to  a 
considerable  exteut  a  new  doctrine.  Be- 
fore Christ,  immortality  was  a  conject-. 
ure  or  a  vague  hope.  Jesus,  by  his 
teaching  and  resurrection,  has  made  it 
a  certainty.  Again,  before  Christ,  a 
future  life  lent  httle  aid  to  virtue.  It 
was  seized  upon  by  the  imagination  and 
passions,  and  so  perverted  by  them  as 
often  to  minister  to  vice.  In  Chris- 
tianity this  doctrine  is  wholly  turned  to 
a  moral  use  ;  and  the  future  is  revealed 
only  to  give  motives,  resolution,  force, 
to  self-conflict  and  to  a  hol^  life. 

en.  if  I  may,  your 
.  lalitv  ;  and  I  hav< 
do  tnis  by  showing  that  "this  great 
is  also  a  dictate  of  nature  ;  that  reason, 
though  unable  to  establish  it.  yet  ac- 
cords with  and  adopts  it ;  that  it  is 
written  alike  in  God's  word  and  in  the 
soul.  It  is  plainly  rational  to  expect 
that,  if  man  wa,s  made  for  immortality, 
the  marks  of  this  destination  will  be 
found  in  his  very  constitution,  and  that 
these  marks  will  grow  stronger  in  pro- 

rjrtion  to  the  unfolding  of  his  faculties, 
would  show  that  this  expectation  proves 
just,  that  the  teaching  of  revelation  in 
regard  to  a  future  life  finds  a  strong 
response  in  our  own  nature. 

This  topic  is  the  more  important  be- 
cause to  some  men  there  seem  to  be 
appearances  in  nature  unfavorable  to 
immortality.  To  many,  the  constant 
Operation  of  decay  in  all  the  works  of 
creation,  the  dissolution  of  all  the  formi 
of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  gives  a 
feeling  as  if  destruction  were  the  law  to 
which  we  and  all  beings  are  subjected. 

It  has  often  been  said  by  the  sceptic. 
that  the  races  or  classes  of  being  are 
M^oae  peipetual,  that  aU  the  indivMuaU 


which   compose  them  are  doomed   to 

Krish.  Now  I  affirm  that  the  more  we 
ow  of  the  mind,  the  more  we  see  rea- 
son to  distinguish  it  from  the  animal 
and  vegetable  races  which  grow  and 
decay  around  us  ;  and  that  in  its  veiy 
nature  we  see  reason  for  exempting  it 
from  the  universal  law  of  destruction. 
To  this  point  1  now  ask  your  attention. 
When  we  look  round  us  on  the  earth, 
we  do  indeed  see  every  thing  changing, 
decaying,  passing  away :  and  so  inclined 
are  we  lo  reason  from  analogy  or  resem- 
blance, that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
dissolution  of  all  the  organiied  forms  of 
matter  should  seem  to  us  to  announce 
our  own  destruction.  But  we  overlook 
the  distinctions  between  matter  and 
mind;  and  these  are  so  immense  as  to 
justify  the  directly  opposite  conclusion. 
Let  me  point  out  some  of  these  distinc- 

I.  When  we  look  at  the  organiied 
productions  of  nature,  we  see  that  they 
require  only  a  limited  time,  and  most 
of  them  a  very  short  time,  to  reach 
their  perfection  and  accomplish  their 
end.  Take,  for  example,  that  noble 
production,  a  tree.  Having  reached  a 
certain  height  and  borne  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit,  it  has  nothing  more  to  do. 
Its  powers  are  fully  developed  :  it  has 
no  hidden  capacities,  of  which  its  buds 
and  fruit  are  only  the  beginnings  and 
pledges.  Its  design  , is  tultitlea:  the 
principle  of  life  within  it  can  effect  no 
more.  Not  so  themind.  |Wecannever 
say  of  this,  as  of  the  full-grown  tree  in 
autumn.  It  has  answered  its  end,  it  has 
done  its  work  Its  capacity  is  exhausted. 
On  the  contrary,  the  nature,  powers, 
desires,  and  purposes  of  the  mind  are 
all  undefined.  We  never  feel,  when  a 
great  intellect  has  risen  to  an  original 
thought  or  a  vast  discovery,  that  it  has 
now  accomplished  its  whole  purpose. 
reached  its  bound,  and  can  yield  no 
other  or  higher  fruits.  On  the  contrary. 
our  conviction  of  its  resources  is  en- 
larged ;  we  discern  more  of  its  affinity 
to  the  inexhaustible  Intelligence  of  its 
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Author.      In  every  step  of  its  promss 
we  see  a  new  impulse  ^ned,  and  the 
pledge    of    nobler    acquirements.      So, 
when   a   pure   and  resolute    mind    has 
made  some  great  sacrifice  to  truth  and 
duty,  has  manifested  its  attachment  to 
God  and  man  in  sineular  trials,  we  do 
not  feel  as  if  the  whole  energy  of  virtu- 
ous principle  were  now  put  forth,  as  if 
the  measure  of  excellence  were  filled, 
as    if    the    maturest  fruits    were    now 
borne,   and  henceforth   the  soul  could 
only  repeat  itself.    We  feel,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  virtue  by  illustrious  efforts 
replenishes  instead  of  wasting  its  life ; 
that  the  mind,  by  perseverance  in  well- 
doing, instead  of  sinking  into  a  mechan- 
ical tameness,   is  able  to  conceive  of 
higher  duties,   is  armed  for  a  nobler 
daring,    and    grows    more    efficient   in 
charity.     The  mind,  by  going  forward, 
does  not  reach  insurmountable  prison- 
walls,  but  learns  more  and  more  the 
boundlessness  of  its  powers,  and  of  the 
range  for  which  it  was  created. 

I^t  me  place  this  topic  in  another 
light,  which  may  show  even  more 
strongly  the  contrast  of  the  mind  with 
the  noblest  productions  of  matter.  My 
meaning  may  best  be  conveyed  by  re- 
verting to  the  tree.  We  consider  the 
tree  as  having  answered  its  highest 
purpose  when  it  yields  a  particular 
fruit.  We  judge  of  its  perfection  by  a 
fixed,  positive,  definite  product.  The 
mind,  however,  in  proportion  to  its  im- 
provement, becomes  conscious  that  its 
perfection  consists  not  in  fixed,  pre- 
scribed effects,  not  in  exact  and  defined 
attainments,  but  in  an  original,  creative, 
unconfinable  energy,  which  yields  new 
products,  which  carries  it  into  new 
fields  of  thought  and  new  efforts  for 
religion  and  humanity.  This  truth,  in- 
deed, is  so  obvious,  that  even  the  least 
improved  may  discern  it.  You  all  feel 
that  the  most  perfect  mind  is  not  that 
which  works  in  a  prescribed  way,  which 
thinks  and  acts  according  to  prescribed 
rules,  but  thatf  which  has  a  spring  of 
action  in  itseff,  which  combines  anew 
the  knowledge  received  from  other 
minds,  which  explores  its  hidden  and 
multiplied  relations,  and  gives  it  forth 
in  fresh  and  higher  forms.  The  perfec- 
tion of  the  tree,  then,  lies  in  a  precise 
or  definite  product.  That  of  the  mind 
lies  in  an  indefinite  and  boundless 
energy.     The  first  implies  limits.     To 


set  limits  to  the  mind  would  destroy 
that  original  power  in  which  its  perfec- 
tion consists.  \  Here,  then,  we  observe 
a  distinction  between  material  forms 
and  the  mind ;  and  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first,  which,  as  we  see,  at- 
tain perfection  and  fulfil  their  purpose 
in  a  limited  duration,  we  cannot  argue 
to  the  destruction  of  the  last,  which 
plainly  possesses  the  capacity  of  a 
progress  without  end. 

2.  We  have  pointed  out  one  contrast 
between  the  mind  and  material  forms. 
The  latter,  we  have  seen,  by  their  nature 
have  bounds.     The  tree,  in  a  short  time, 
and   by  rising  and   spreading  a  short 
distance,  accomplishes  its  ena.     I  now 
add  that  the  system  of  nature  to  which 
the  tree  belongs  requires  that  it  should 
stop  where  it  does.     Were  it  to  grow 
for  ever,  it  would  be  an  infinite  mis- 
chief.    A  single  plant,  endued  with  the 
principle  of  unlimited  expansion,  would 
in  the  progress  of  centuries  overshadow 
nations  and  exclude  every  other  growth, 
would  exhaust  the  earth's  whole  ^rtility. 
Material  forms,  then,  must  have  narrow 
bounds,   and   their   usefulness  requires 
that  their  life  and  growth  should  often 
be  arrested  even   before   reaching   the 
limits   prescribed  by  nature.     But   the 
indefinite   expansion   of   the   mind,   in- 
stead of  warring   with  and  counteract- 
ing the  system  of  creation,  harmonizes 
with  and  perfects  it.     One  tree,  should 
it  grow  for  ever,  would  exclude  other 
forms  of  vegetable  life.     One  mind,  in 
proportion   to   its    expansion,   awakens 
and  in  a  sense  creates  other  minds.     It 
multiplies,    instead  of    exhausting,   the 
nutriment   which  other  understandings 
need.     A  mind,  the  more  it  has  of  in- 
tellectual  and   moral  life,  the   more   it 
spreads  life  and  power  around  it.     It  is 
an  ever- enlarging  source  of  thought  and 
love.     Let  me  here  add  that  the  mind, 
by  unlimited  growth,  not  only  yields  a 
greater  amount  of  good  to  other  beings, 
but  it  produces  continually  new  forms 
of  good.     This  is  an  important  distinc- 
tion.    Were  the  tree  to  spread  indefi- 
nitely, it  would  abound  more   in  fruit, 
but  m  fruit  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  by 
excluding  every  other  growth,  it  would 
destroy  the   variety  of  products  which 
now  contribute  to  health  and  enjoyment. 
But  the  mind  in  its  progress  is  perpetu- 
ally yielding  new  fruits,  new  forms  of 
thought    and    virtue  and  s2Ltvc\\v^.    \x. 
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always  contains  within  itself  the  germs 
of  higher  influences  than  it  has  ever 
put  forth,  the  buds  of  fruits  which  it 
nas  never  borne.  Thus  the  very  reason 
which  requires  the  limitation  of  ma- 
terial forms  —  I  mean  the  good  of  the 
whole  system  —  seems  to  require  the 
unlimited  growth  of  mind. 

3.  Another  distinction  between  ma- 
terial forms  and  the  mind  is,  that  to  the 
former  destruction  is  no  loss.  They 
exist  for  others  wholly,  in  no  degree  for 
themselves  ;  and  others  only  can  sorrow 
for  their  fall.  The  mind,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  a  deep  interest  in  its  own  ex- 
istence. In  this  respect,  indeed,  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  animal  as  well 
as  the  vegetable.  To  the  animal,  the 
past  is  a  olank,  and  so  is  the  future. 
The  present  is  every  thing.  But  to  the 
mind  the  present  is  comparatively  noth- 
ing. Its  great  sources  of  happiness 
are  memory  and  hope.  It  has  power 
over  the  past,  not  only  the  power  of 
recalling  it,  but  of  turning  to  good  all 
its  experience,  its  errors  and  sufferings 
as  well  as  its  successes.  It  has  p>ower 
over  the  future,  not  only  the  power  of 
anticipating  it.  but  of  bringing  the  pres- 
ent to  bear  upon  it,  and  of  sowing  for 
it  the  seeds  of  a  golden  harvest.  To 
a  mind  capable  of  thus  connecting  it- 
self with  all  duration,  of  spreading 
itself  through  times  past  and  to  come, 
existence  becomes  infinitely  dear,  and, 
what  is  most  worthy  of  observation,  its 
interest  in  its  own  being  increases  with 
its  progress  in  power  and  virtue.  An 
improved  mind  understands  the  great- 
ness of  its  own  nature,  and  the  worth 
of  existence,  as  these  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  the  unimproved.  The  thought 
of  its  own  destruction  suggests  to  it  an 
extent  of  ruin  which  the  latter  cannot 
comprehend.  The  thought  of  such  fac- 
ultfes  as  reason,  conscience,  and  moral 
will  bein^  extinguished  ;  of  powers  akin 
to  the  divme  energy  being  annihilated  by 
their  Author :  of  truth  and  virtue,  those 
images  of  God,  being  blotted  out :  of 
progress  towards  perfection  being  bro- 
ken off  almost  at  its  beginning,  —  this 
is  a  thought  fitted  to  overwhelm  a  mind 
in  which  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
spiritual  nature  is  in  a  good  degree  un- 
folded. In  other  words,  the  more  the 
mind  is  true  to  itself  and  to  God,  the 
more  it  clings  to  existence,  the  more  it 
shrinks  from  extinction  as  an  infinite 


loss.  Would  not  its  destruction,  then, 
be  a  very  different  thing  from  the  de- 
struction of  material  beings,  and  does 
the  latter  furnish  an  analogy  or  pre- 
sumption in  support  of  the  former  ?  To 
me,  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  mind 
thirsts  for  continued  being  just  in  pro- 
portion as  it  obeys  the  will  of  its 
Maker,  is  a  proof,  next  to  irresistible, 
of  its  being  destined  by  him  for  im- 
mortality. 

4,  Let  me  add  one  more  distinction 
between  the  mind  and  material  forms. 
I  return  to  the  tree.  We  speak  of  the 
tree  as  destroyed.  We  say  that  de- 
struction is  the  order  of  nature,  and  some 
say  that  man  must  not  hope  to  escape 
the  universal  law.  Now  we  deceive  our- 
selves in  this  use  of  words.  There  is  in 
realitv  no  destruction  in  the  material 
worlcl.  True,  the  tree  is  resolved  into 
its  elements.  But  its  elements  survive, 
and,  still  more,  they  survive  to  fulfil  the 
same  end  which  they  before  accom- 
plished. Not  a  power  of  nature  is  lost. 
The  particles  of  the  decayed  tree  are 
only  left  at  liberty  to  form  new,  perhaps 
more  beautiful  and  useful  combinations. 
They  may  shoot  up  into  more  luxuriant 
foliage,  or  enter  into  the  structure  of 
the  highest  animals.  But  were  mind  to 
perish,  there  would  be  absolute,  irre- 
trievable destruction  ;  for  mind,  from  its 
nature,  is  something  individual,  an  un- 
compounded  essence,  which  cannot  be 
broken  into  parts,  and  enter  into  union 
with  other  minds.  I  am  myself,  and 
can  become  no  other  being.  My  experi- 
ence, my  history,  cannot  become  my 
neighbor's.  My  consciousness,  my  mem- 
ory, my  interest  in  my  past  life,  my  affec- 
tions, cannot  be  transferred.  If  in  any 
instance  I  have  withstood  temptation, 
and  through  such  resistance  have  ac- 
quired power  over  myself  and  a  claim 
to  the  approbation  of  my  fellow-beings, 
this  resistance,  this  power,  this  claim, 
are  my  own  :  I  cannot  make  them  an- 
other's. I  can  give  away  mv  property, 
my  limbs  ;  but  that  which  makes  mj'sefi, 
—  in  other  words,  my  consciousness,  my 
recollections  my  feelings,  my  hopes, — 
these  can  never  become  parts  of  another 
mind.  In  the  extinction  of  a  thinking, 
moral  being,  who  has  gained  truth  and 
virtue,  there  would  be  an  absolute  de- 
struction. This  event  would  not  be  as 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  a  transfer 
of  light  to  new  regions ;  but  a  quenching 
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of  the  light.  It  would  be  a  ruin  such  as 
nature  nowhere  exhibits,  —  a  ruin  of 
what  is  infinitely  more  precious  than  the 
outward  universe,  —  and  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  inferred  from  any  of  the 
changes  of  the  material  world. 

I  am  aware  that  views  of  this  nature, 
intended  to  show  us  that  immortality  is 
impressed  on  the  soul  itself,  fail  to  pro- 
duce conviction  from  various  causes. 
There  are  not  a  few  who  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  look  on  the  errors  and  crimes 
of  societv,  that  human  nature  seems  to 
them  little  raised  above  the  brutal ;  and 
they  hear,  with  a  secret  incredulity,  of 
those  distinctions  and  capacities  of  the 
mind  which  point  to  its  perpetual  exist- 
ence. To  such  men  I  might  say  that  it 
is  a  vicious  propensity  which  leads  them 
to  fasten  continually  and  exclusively  on 
t'le  sins  of  human  nature :  just  as  it  is 
criminal  to  fix  the  thoughts  perpetually 
on  the  miseries  of  human  life,  and  to  see 
nothing  but  evil  in  the  order  of  creation 
and  the  providence  of  God.  But,  pass- 
ing over  this.  I  allow  that  human  nature 
abounds  in  crime.  But  this  does  not  de- 
stroy my  conviction  of  its  greatness  and 
immortality.  I  say  that  I  see  in  crime 
itself'  the  proofs  of  human  greatness  and 
of  an  immortal  nature.  The  position 
may  seem  extravagant,  but  it  may  be 
fully  sustained. 

I  ask  you  first  to  consider  what  is 
implied  in  crime.  Consider  in  what  it 
originates.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  no- 
blest principle  that  can  belong  to  any 
being,  —  I  mean,  in  moral  freedom. 
There  can  be  no  crime  without  liberty 
of  action,  without  moral  power.  Were 
man  a  machine,  were  he  a  mere  creat- 
ure of  sensation  and  impulse,  like  the 
brute,  he  could  do  no  wrong.  It  is  only 
because  he  has  the  faculties  of  reason 
and  conscience,  and  a  power  over  him- 
self, that  he  is  capable  of  contracting 
guilt.  Thus  great  guilt  is  itself  a  testi- 
mony to  the  high  endowments  of  the 
soul. 

In  the  next  place,  let  me  ask  you  to 
consider  whence  it  is  that  man  sins.  He 
sins  by  being  exposed  to  temptation. 
Now  the  great  design  of  temptation 
plainly  is.  that  the  soiu,  by  withstanding 
it,  should  gain  strength,  should  make 
progress,  should  become  a  proper  object 
of  divine  reward.  That  is,  man  sins 
through  an  exposure  which  is  designed 
to  carry  him  forward  to  perfection;  so 


that  the  cause  of  his  guilt  points  to  a 
continued  and  improved  existence. 

In  the  next  place,  I  say  that  guilt  has 
a  peculiar  consciousness  belonging  to  it 
which  speaks  strongly  of  a  future  life. 
It  carries  with  it  intimations  of  retri- 
bution. Its  natural  associate  is  fear. 
The  connection  of  misery  with  crime  is 
anticipated  by  a  kind  of  moral  instinct ; 
and  the  very  circumstance  that  the  un- 
principled man  sometimes  escapes  pres- 
ent suffering,  suggests  more  strongly  a 
future  state,  where  this  apparent  injus- 
tice will  be  redressed,  and  where  present 
prosperity  will  become  an  agCTavation  of 
woe.  Guilt  sometimes  speaks  of  a  fut- 
ure state  even  in  louder  and  more  solemn 
tones  than  virtue.  It  has  been  known 
to  overwhelm  the  spirit  with  terrible 
forebodings,  and  has  found  through  its 
presentiments  the  hell  which  it  feared. 
Thus  guilt  does  not  destroy,  but  corrob- 
orates, the  proofs  contained  in  the  soul 
itself  of  its  own  future  being. 

Let  me  add  one  more  thought.  The 
sins  which  abound  in  the  world,  and 
which  are  so  often  adduced  to  chill  our 
belief  in  the  capacities  and  vast  pros- 
f)ects  of  human  nature,  serve  to  place  in 
stronger  relief,  and  in  brighter  light,  the 
examples  of  piety  and  virtue  which  all 
must  acknowledge  are  to  be  found  among 
the  guilty  multitude.  A  mind  which,  in 
such  a  world,  amidst  so  many  corrupting 
influences,  holds  fast  to  truth,  duty,  and 
God,  is  a  nobler  mind  than  any  which 
could  be  formed  in  the  absence  of  such 
temptation.  Thus  the  great  sinfulness 
of  the  world  makes  the  virtue  which  ex- 
ists in  it  more  glorious  ;  and  the  very 
struggles  wJiich  the  good  man  has  to 
maintain  with  its  allurements  and  perse- 
cutions, prepare  him  for  a  brighter  re- 
ward. To  me  such  views  are  smgularly 
interesting  and  encouraging.  I  delight 
to  behold  the  testimony  which  sin  itself 
furnishes  to  man's  greatness  and  im- 
mortality. I  indeed  see  great  guilt  on 
earth  ;  out  I  see  it  giving  occasion  to 
great  moral  strengtii,  and  to  singular  de- 
votion and  virtue  in  the  good,  and  thus 
throwing  on  human  nature  a  lustre  which 
more  than  compensates  for  its  own  de- 
formity. .  I  do  not  shut  my  eyes  on  the 
guilt  of  my  race.  I  see,  in  history,  hu- 
man malignity  so  aggravated,  so  unre- 
lenting, as  even  to  pursue  with  torture, 
and  to  doom  to  the  most  agonizing  deaths 
the  best  of  human  bem^s.    ^vA  >n\\^ti  \ 
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Me  these  beings  unmoved  by  torture  ; 
meek  and  calm,  and  forgiving  in  their 
agonies ;  superior  lo  death,  and  never 
so  glorious  as  in  the  last  hour,  —  I  for- 
get the  guilt  which  persecaies  them,  in 
my  admiration  of  their  virtue.  In  their 
sublime  constancy,  I  see  a  testimony  to 
the  worth  and  immortality  of  human  nat- 
ure that  outweighs  the  wickedness  of 
•  which  they  seem  to  be  the  victims  ;  and 
1  feel  an  assurance,  which  nothing  can 
wrest  from  me,  that  the  godlike  virtue 
which  has  thus  been  driven  from  earth 
will  find  a  home,  an  everlasting  home,  in 
its  native  heaven.  Thus  sin  itself  be- 
comes a  witness  to  the  future  life  of 

I  have  thus,  my  hearers,  endeavored 
to  show  that  our  nature,  the  more  it  is 
inquired  into,  discovers  more  clearly  the 
impress  of  immortality.  I  do  not  mean 
that  this  evidence  supersedes  all  other. 
From  its  very  nature,  it  can  only  be  un- 
derstood thoroughlv  by  improved  and 
purified  minds.  Tne  proof  of  immor- 
tality, which  is  suited  to  all  understand- 
ings, is  found  in  the  gospel,  sealed  by 
the  blood  and  confirmed  by  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  But  this,  1  think,  is 
made  more  impressive  by  a  demonstra- 
tion of  its  harmony  with  the  teachings 
of  nature.  To  me,  nature  and  revela- 
tion speak  with  one  voice  on  the  great 
theme  of  man's  future  being.  Let  not 
their  joint  witness  be  unheard. 

How  full,  how  bright,  are  the  evi- 
dences of  this  grand  truth  !  How  weak 
are  the  common  arguments  which  scep- 
ticism arrays  against  it !  To  me  tliere 
is  but  one  objection  against  immortality, 
if  objection  it  may  be  called,  and  thi.s 
arises  from  the  very  greatness  of  the 
truth.  My  mind  sometimes  sinks  under 
its  weight,  is  lost  in  its  immensity ;  I 
scarcely  dare  believe  that  such  a  good 
Is  placed  within  my  reach.  When  1 
think  of  myself  as  existing  through  all 
future  ages,  a,s  surviving  this  earth  and 
that  sky,  as  exempted  from  every  imper- 
fection and  error  of  mv  present  being, 
as  clothed  with  an  angel's  glory,  as  com- 
prehending with  my  intellect  and  em- 
bracing in  my  affections  an  extent  of 
creation  compared  with  which  the  earth 
is  a  point ;  when  I  think  of  myself  as 
looking  on  the  outward  universe  with  an 
organ  of  vision  that  will  reveal  to  me  a 
beauty  and  harmony  and  order  not  now 
imagined,  and  as  having  an  access  to 
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the  minds  of  the  wise  and  good  which 
will  make  them  in  a  sense  my  own  ; 
when  I  think  of  myself  as  forming 
friendships  with  innumerable  beings  of 
rich  and  various  intellect  and  of  the 
noblest  virtue,  as  introduced  to  the  so- 
ciety of  heaven,  as  meeting  there  the 
great  and  excellent  of  whom  1  have 
read  in  history,  as  joined  with  "  the 
just  made  perfect"  in  an  ever- enlarging 
ministry  of  benevolence,  as  conversing 
with  Jesus  Christ  with  the  familiarity  of 
friendship,  and  especially_  as  having  an 
immediate  intercourse  with  God,  such 
as  the  closest  intimacies  of  earth  dimly 
shadow  forth  ;  when  this  thought  of  my 
future  being  comes  to  me.  whilst  I  hope, 
I  also  fear  ;  the  blessedness  seems  loo 
great ;  the  consciousness  of  present 
weakness  and  unworthiness  is  almost 
too  strong  for  hope.  Bui  when  in  this 
frame  of  mind  1  look  round  on  the  crea- 
tion, and  see  there  the  marks  of  an  om- 
nipotent goodness,  to  which  nothing  is 
impossible,  and  from  which  everv-  thing 
may  be  hoped  ;  when  1  see  around  me 
the  proofs  of  an  Infinite  Father  who 
must  desire  the  perpetual  progress  of 
his  intellectual  offspring  ;  when  I  look 
next  at  the  human  mind,  and  see  what 
powers  a  few  years  have  unfolded,  and 
discern  in  it  the  capacity  of  everlasting 
improvement;  and  especially  when  I 
look  at  Jesus,  the  conqueror  of  death, 
the  heir  of  immoriality,  who  has  gone 
as  the  forerunner  of  mankind  into  the 
mansions  of  light  and  purity,  I  can 
and  do  admit  the  almost  overpowering 
thought  of  the  everlasting  life,  growth, 
felicity  of  the  human  soul. 

To  each  of  us,  my  friends,  is  thi.s  fe- 
licity offered, —a  good  which  turns  to 
darkne.ss  and  worthlessness  the  splen- 
dor and  excellence  of  the  most  favored 
lot  on  earth.  I  say  it  is  offered.  It 
cannot  be  forced  on  us  ;  from  its  nature, 
it  must  be  won.  Immortal  happiness 
is  nothing  more  than  the  unfolding  of 
our  own  minds,  the  full,  bright  exercise 
of  our  best  powers  ;  and  these  powers 
are  never  to  be  unfolded  here  or  here- 
after, but  through  our  own  free  exer- 
tion. To  anticipate  a  higher  existence 
whilst  we  neglect  our  own  souls,  is  a 
delusion  on  which  reason  frowns  no  less 
than  revelation.  Dream  not  of  a  heaven 
into  which  you  may  enter,  live  here  as 
you  may.  To  such  as  waste  the  present 
State,  the  future  will  not,  cannot  bring 
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happiness.  There  is  no  concord  be- 
tween them  and  that  world  of  purity. 
A  human  being  who  has  lived  without 
God,  and  without  self-improvement,  can 
no  more  enjoy  heaven  than  a  moulder- 
ing body,  lifted  from  the  tomb  and 
placed  amidst  beautiful  prospects,  can 
enjoy  the  light  through  its  decayed 
eyes,  or  feel  the  balmy  air  which  blows 
away  its  dust.  My  hearers,  immortality 
is  a  glorious  doctrine  ;  but  not  given  us 
for  speculation  or  amusement     Its  hap- 


piness is  to  be  realized  only  through 
our  own  struggles  with  ourselves,  only 
through  our  own  reaching  forward  to 
new  virtue  and  piety.  To  be  joined 
with  Christ  in  heaven,  we  must  be 
joined  with  him  now  in  spirit,  in  the 
conquest  of  temptation,  in  charity  and 
well-doing,  f  Immortality  should  begin 
here.  The  seed  is  now  to  be  sown 
which  is  to  expand  for  ever.  "  Be  not 
weary  then  in  well-doing ;  for  in  due 
time  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not." 
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Discourse  preached  on  Easter  Sunday,   1834,  of^^  ^^^  Death  of  an 

Excellent  and  very  Dear  Friend, 


Ephssians,  i.  20 :  "  He  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 

pUce*." 

This  day  is  set  apart  by  the  Chris- 
tian world  to  the  commemoration  of 
Christ's  resurrection.  Many  uses  may 
be  made  of  this  event,  but  it  is  par- 
ticularly fitted  to  confirm  the  doctrine 
of  another  life,  and  to  turn  our  thoughts, 
desires,  hopes  towards  another  world. 
I  shall  employ  it  to  give  this  direction 
to  our  minds. 

There  is  one  method  in  which  Christ*s 
resurrection  gives  aid  to  our  faith  in 
another  life  which  is  not  often  dwelt  on, 
and  which  seems  to  me  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Our  chief  doubts  and  difficulties 
in  regard  to  that  state  spring  chiefly 
from  the  senses  and  the  imagination, 
and  not  from  the  reason.  The  eye, 
fixed  on  the  lifeless  body,  on  the  wan 
features  and  the  motionless  limbs.  — 
and  the  imagination,  following  the  frame 
into  the  dark  tomb,  and  representing  to 
itself  the  stages  of  decay  and  ruin,  are 
apt  to  fill  and  oppress  the  mind  with 
discouraging  and  appalling  thoughts. 
The  senses  can  detect  in  the  pale  corpse 
not  a  trace  of  the  activity  of  that  spirit 
which  lately  moved  it.  Death  seems  to 
have  achieved  an  entire  victory ;  and 
when  reason  and  revelation  speak  of 
continued  and  a  higher  life,  the  senses 
and  ima^nation,  pointing  to  the  disfig- 
ured and  mouldering  body,  obscure  by 


their  sad  forebodings  the  light  which 
reason  and  revelation  strive  to  kindle  in 
the  bereaved  soul 

Now  the  resurrection  of  Christ  meets, 
if  I  may  so  say,  the  senses  and  imag- 
ination on  their  own  ground,  contends 
with  them  with  their  own  weapons.  It 
shows  us  the  very  frame  on  which 
death,  in  its  most  humiliating  form,  had 
set  its  seal,  and  which  had  been  com- 
mitted in  utter  hopelessness  to  the 
tomb,  rising,  breathing,  moving  with 
new  life,  and  rising  not  to  return  again 
to  the  earth  but,  after  a  short  sojourn, 
to  ascend  from  the  earth  to  a  purer  re- 
gion, and  thus  to  attest  man's  destina- 
tion to  a  higher  life.  These  facts,  sub- 
mitted to  the  very  senses,  and  almost 
necessarily  kindling  the  imagination  to 
explore  the  unseen  world,  seem  to  me 
particularly  suited  to  overcome  the  main 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  Christian  faith. 
Reason  is  not  left  to  struggle  alone 
with  the  horrors  of  the  tomb.  The  as- 
surance that  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived  on 
the  earth,  who  died  on  the  cross,  and 
was  committed  a  mutilated,  bleeding 
frame  to  the  receptacle  of  the  deao, 
rose  uninjured,  and  then  exchanged  an 
earthly  for  a  heavenly  life,  puts  to  flight 
the  sad  auguries  which  rise  like  spectres 
from  the  ^ave,  and  helps  us  to  con- 
ceive, as  m  our  present  weakness  we 
could  not  otherwise  conceive,  of  man's 
appointed  triumph  over  dealVi, 
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Such  is  one  of  the  aids  ^ven  by  the 
resurrection  to  faith  in  immortality. 
Still  this  faith  is  lamentably  weak  in 
the  multitude  of  men.  To  multitudes, 
heaven  is  almost*  a  world  of  fancy.  It 
wants  substance.  The  idea  of  a  world 
in  which  beings  exist  without  these 
gross  bodies,  exist  as  pure  spirits,  or 
clothed  with  refined  and  spiritual  frames, 
strikes  them  as  a  fiction.  What  can- 
not be  seen  or  touched  appears  unreal. 
This  is  mournful,  but  not  wonderful ; 
for  how  can  men,  who  immerse  them- 
selves in  the  body  and  its  interests  and 
cultivate  no  acquaintance  with  their  own 
souls  and  spiritual  powers,  comprehend 
a  higher,  spiritual  life  1  There  are 
multitudes  who  pronounce  a  man  a  vis- 
ionary who  speaks  distinctly  and  joy- 
fully of  his  future  being,  and  of  the 
triumph  of  the  mind  over  Dodily  decay. 

This  scepticism  as  to  things  spiritual 
and  celestial  is  as  irrational  and  un- 
philosophical  as  it  is  degrading.  We 
have  more  evidence  that  we  have  souls 
or  spirits  than  that  we  have  bodies. 
We  are  surer  that  we  think,  and  feel, 
and  will,  than  that  we  have  solid  and 
extended  limbs  and  organs.  Philoso- 
phers have  said  much  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  matter  and  motion,  but 
they  have  not  tried  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  thought ;  for  it  is  by 
thought  they  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
reality  of  material  nature. 

Farther,  how  irrational  is  it  to  im- 
agine that  there  are  no  worlds  but  this, 
and  no  higher  modes  of  existence  than 
our  own !  Who  that  sends  his  eye 
through  this  immense  creation  can 
doubt  that  there  are  orders  of  beings 
superior  to  ourselves,  or  can  see  any- 
thing unreasonable  in  the  doctrine  that 
there  are  states  in  which  mind  exists 
less  circumscribed  and  clogged  by  mat- 
ter than  on  earth  ;  in  other  words,  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  world  ?  It  is  child- 
ish to  make  this  infant  life  of  ours  the 
model  of  existence  in  all  other  worlds. 
The  philosopher,  especially,  who  sees 
a  vast  chain  of  beings  and  an  infinite 
variety  of  life  on  this  single  globe, 
which  is  but  a  point  in  creation,  should 
be  ashamed  of  that  narrowness  of  mind 
which  can  anticipate  nothing  nobler  in 
the  universe  of  God  than  nis  present 
mode  of  being. 

How,  now,  shall  the  doctrine  of  a 
future,  higher  life,  the  doctrine  both  of 


reason  and  revelation,  be  brought  to 
bear  more  powerfully  on  the  mind,  to 
become  more  real  and  effectual  ?  Vari- 
ous methods  might  be  given.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  one.  This  method  is, 
to  seek  some  clearer,  more  definite  con- 
ception of  the  future  state.  That  world 
seems  less  real,  for  want  of  some  dis- 
tinctness in  its  features.  We  should 
all  believe  it  more  firmly  if  we  conceived 
of  it  more  vividly.  It  seems  unsub- 
stantial, from  its  vagueness  and  dim- 
ness. I  think  it  right,  then,  to  use  the 
aids  of  Scripture  and  reason  in  forming 
to  ourselves  something  like  a  sketch  of 
the  life  to  come.  The  Scriptures,  in- 
deed, give  not  many  materials  for  such  a 
delineation,  but  the  few  they  furnish  are 
invaluable,  especially  when  we  add  to 
these  the  lights  thrown  over  futurity 
by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  spiritual 
nature.  Every  new  law  of  the  mind 
which  we  discover  helps  us  to  compre- 
hend its  destinv  ;  for  its  future  life  must 
correspond  to  its  great  laws  and  essen- 
tial powers. 

These  aids  we  should  employ  to  give 
distinctness  to  the  spiritual  state :  and 
it  is  particularly  useful  so  to  do  when 
excellent  beings,  whom  we  have  known 
and  loved,  pass  from  earth  into  that 
world.  Nature  prompts  us  to  follow 
them  to  their  new  abode,  to  inquire  into 
their  new  life,  to  represent  to  ourselves 
their  new  happiness ;  and  perhaps  the 
spiritual  world  never  becomes  so  near 
and  real  to  us  as  when  we  follow  into  it 
dear  friends,  and  sympathize  with  them 
in  the  improvements  and  enjoyments  of 
that  blessed  life.  Do  not  say  that  there 
is  danger  here  of  substituting  imagina- 
tion for  truth.  There  is  no  danger  if 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  spiritual 
views  of  heaven  given  us  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  interpret  these  by  the 
principles  and  powers  of  our  own  souls. 
To  me  the  subject  is  too  dear  and 
sacred  to  allow  me  to  indulge  myself  in 
dreams.  I  want  reality  ;  I  want  truth  ; 
and  this  I  find  in  God's  word  and  in 
the  human  soul. 

When  our  virtuous  friends  leave  the 
world,  we  know  not  the  place  where  they 
go.  We  can  turn  our  eyes  to  no  spot  in 
the  universe  and  say  they  are  there.  Nor 
is  our  ignorance  here  of  any  moment. 
It  is  unimportant  what  region  of  space 
contains  them.  Whilst  we  know  not  to 
what  place  they  go,  we  know  what  is 
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Infinitely  more  interesting,  to  what  be- 
ings they  go.  We  know  not  where 
heaven  is,  but  we  know  whom  it  con- 
tains, and  this  knowledge  opens  to  us 
an  infinite  field  for  contemplation  and 
delight. 

I.  Our  virtuous  friends,  at  death,  go 
to  Jesus  Christ.     This  is  taught  in  the 
text.     "  God  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
and  exalted  him  to  heaven."     The  New 
Testament  always  speaks  of  Jesus  as 
existing  now  in  the  spiritual  world  ;  and 
Paul  tells  us  that  it  is  the  happiness  of 
the  holy,  when  absent  from  the  body,  to 
be  present  with  the  Lord.     Here  is  one 
great  fact  in  regard  to  futurity.     The 
^ood,  on  leaving  us  here,   meet  their 
Saviour;    and  this  view  alone  assures 
us  of  their  unutterable  happiness.     In 
this  world  they  had  cherished  acquaint- 
ance with  Jesus  through  the  records  of 
the   Evangelists.      They  had  followed 
him  through  his  eventful  life  with  ven- 
erarion  and  love,  had  treasured  in  their 
memories   his   words,  works,  and   life- 
giving  promises,  and,  by  receiving  his 
spirit    had   learned   something    of    the 
virtues  and  happiness  of  a  higher  world. 
Now  they  meet  him  they  see  him      He 
is  no  longer  a  faint  object  to  their  mind, 
obscured  by  distance  and  by  the  mists 
of  sense  and  the  world.     He  is  present 
to  them,  and   more   intimately  present 
than  we  are  to  each  other.     Of  this  we 
are  sure :  for  whilst  the  precise  mode 
of  our  future  existence  is  unknown,  we 
do  know  that    spiritual  beings  in  that 
hi;5her  state   must  approach   and  com- 
mune with  each  other  more  and  more 
intimately  in  proportion  to  their  prog- 
ress.   Tnose  who  are  newly  born  into 
heaven  meet  Jesus,  and  meet  from  him 
the  kindest  welcome.      The  happiness 
of  the  Saviour,  in  receiving  to  a  higher 
life  a  human  being  who  has  been  re- 
deemed, purified,  inspired  with  immortal  I 
goodness  by  his  influence,  we  can  but 
imperfectly  comprehend.     You  can  con- 
ceive what  would  be  your  feelings  on 
\velcoming    to   shore  your  best  &iend 
who  had  been  tossed  on  a  perilous  sea ; 
but  the  raptures  of  earthly  reunion  are 
^^nt  compared  with  the   happiness  of 
Jesus  in  receiving  the  spirit  for  which 
he  died,  and  which,  under  his  guidance. 
has  passed   with    an    improving  virtue 
throi^h  a  world  of  sore  temptation.   We 
^Dearth  meet,  after  our  long  separations, 
^  suSer  as  well  as  enjoy,  and  soon  to 


part  again.  Jesus  meets  those  who 
ascend  from  earth  to  heaven  with  the 
consciousness  that  their  trial  is  past, 
their  race  is  run,  that  death  is  con- 
quered. With  his  far-reaching,  pro- 
phetic eye  he  sees  them  entering  a 
career  of  joy  and  glory  never  to  end. 
And  his  benevolent  welcome  is  ex- 
pressed with  a  power  which  belongs 
only  to  the  utterance  of  heaven,  and 
which  communicates  to  them  an  im- 
mediate, confiding,  overflowing  joy.  You 
know  that  on  earth  we  sometimes  meet 
human  beings  whose  countenances,  at  the 
first  view,  scatter  all  distrust,  and  win 
from  us  something  like  the  reliance  of 
a  long-tried  friendship.  One  smile  is 
enough  to  let  us  into  their  hearts,  to 
reveal  to  us  a  goodness  on  which  we 
may  repose.  That  smile  with  which 
Jesus  will  meet  the  new-born  inhabitant 
of  heaven,  that  joyful  greeting,  that 
beaming  of  love  from  him  who  bled  for 
us,  that  tone  of  welcome,  —  all  these 
I  can  faintly  conceive,  but  no  langiiige 
can  utter  them.  The  joys  of  centuries 
will  be  crowded  into  that  meeting.  This 
is  not  fiction.  It  is  truth  founded  on 
the  essential  laws  of  the  mind. 

Our  friends,  when  they  enter  heaven, 
meet  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  intercourse 
with  him  will  be  of  the  most  affectionate 
and  ennobling  character.  There  will  be 
nothing  of  distance  in  it.  Jesus  is,  in- 
deed, sometimes  spoken  of  as  reigning 
in  the  future  world,  and  sometimes 
imagination  places  him  on  a  real  and 
elevated  throne.  Strange  that  such  con- 
ceptions can  enter  the  minds  of  Chris 
tians.  Jesus  will  indeed  reign  in  heaven, 
and  so  he  reigned  on  earth.  He  reigned 
in  the  fishing-boat,  from  which  he 
taught :  in  the  humble  dwelling,  where 
he  gathered  round  him  listening  and 
confiding  disciples.  His  reign  is  not 
the  vulgar  dominion  of  this  world.  It 
is  the  empire  of  a  great,  godlike,  dis- 
interested being  over  minds  capable  of 
comprehending  and  loving  him.  In 
heaven,  nothing  like  what  we  call 
government  on  earth  can  exist,  for 
government  here  is  founded  in  human 
weakness  and  guilt.  The  voice  of  com- 
mand is  never  heard  among  the  spirits 
of  the  just.  Even  on  earth,  the  most 
perfect  government  is  that  of  a  family, 
where  parents  employ  no  tone  but  that 
of  affectionate  counsel,  where  filial  af- 
fect'on  reads  its  duty  in  iVv^  xtCM  \ooV., 
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and  finds  its  law  and  motive  in  its  own 
pure  impulse.  Christ  will  not  be  raised 
Oil  a  throne  above  his  followers.  On 
earth  he  sat  at  ihe  same  table  with  the 
publican  and  sinner.  Will  he  recede 
from  the  excellent  whom  he  has  fitted 
for  celestial  mansions  ?  How  minds 
will  communicate  with  one  another  in 
that  world,  we  know  not  ;  but  we  know 
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that  our  closest  embraces  are  but  tyi 
of  the  spiritual  nearness  which 


:  types 
11  then 
be  enjoyed  ;  and  to  this  intimacy  with 
Jesus  the  new-born  inhabitant  of  heaven 
IS  admitted. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  this 
source  of  future  happiness.  The  excel- 
lent go  from  earth  not  only  to  receive  a 
joyful  welcome  and  assurances  of  eter- 
nal love  from  the  Lord,  There  i.s  a  still 
higher  view.  They  are  brought  by  this 
new  intercourse  to  a  new  comprehension 
of  his  mind,  and  to  a  new  reception  of 
his  spirit.  It  is,  indeed,  a  happiness  to 
know  that  we  are  objects  of  interest  and 
love  to  an  illustrious  being ;  but  it  is  a 
greater  happiness  to  know  deeply  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  character  of  this 
beine.  to  sympathize  with  him,  to  enter 
into  his  vast  thoughts  and  pure  designs, 
and  to  become  associated  with  him  in 
the  great  ends  for  which  he  lives.  Even 
here,  in  ourtnfant  and  dim  state  of  being. 
we  learn  enough  of  Jesus,  of  his  divine 
]}hilanthropy  triumphant  over  injuries 
and  agonies,  to  thrill  us  with  affectionate 
admiration.  But  those  in  heaven  look 
into  that  vast,  godlike  soul  as  we  have 
never  done,  Tney  approach  it  as  we 
cannot  approach  the  soul  of  tlie  most 
confiding  friend :  and  this  nearness  to 
the  mind  of  Jesus  awakens  in  them- 
.selves  a  power  of  love  and  virtue  which 
they  little  suspected  during  their  earthly 
being.  1  trust  1  speak  to  those  who,  if 
they  have  ever  been  brought  into  con- 
nection with  a  noble  human  being,  have 
'■''    ""  "'  spirit,  and  almost 


f  mighty  genius  and  of  heroic 
feehng  can  impart  himself  to  other 
minds,  and  raise  them  for  a  time  to 
something  like  his  own  energy  ;  and  in 
this  we  have  a  faint  delineation  of  the 
power  to  be  exerted  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  approach  Jesus  after  death. 
As  nature  at  this  season  springs  to  a 
new  life  under  the  beams  of  the  sun,  so 
will  the  bunmn  soul  be  warmed  and  ex- 


panded under  the  influence  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  will  then  become  truly  con- 
scious of  the  immortal  power  treasured 
up  in  itself.  His  greatness  will  not 
overwhelm  it,  but  will  awaken  a  corre- 
sponding grandeur. 

Nor  is  this  topic  yet  exhausted.  The 
good,  on  approaching  Jesus,  will  not 
only  sympathize  with  his  spirit,  but  will 
become  joint  workers,  active,  efficient 
ministers  in  accomplishing  his  great 
work  of  spreading  virtue  and  happi- 
ness. We  must  never  think  of  heaven 
as  a  state  of  inactive  contemplation,  or 
of  unproductive  feeling.  Even  here  on 
earth  the  influence  of  Christ's  character 
is  seen  in  awakening  an  active,  self- 
sacrificing  goodness.  It  sends  the  true 
disciples  to  the  abodes  of  the  suffering. 
It  binds  them  by  new  ties  to  their  race. 
It  gives  tliem  a  new  consciousness  of 
being  created  for  a  ministry  of  be- 
neficence ;  and  can  they,  when  thev 
approach  more  nearly  this  divine  Phi- 
lanthropist, and  learn,  by  a  new  alliance 
with  him.  the  fulness  of  his  love,  can 
they  fail  to  consecrate  themselves  to  his 
work  and  to  kindred  labors  with  an 
energy  of  will  unknown  on  earth?  In 
truth,  our  sympathy  with  Christ  could 
not  be  perfect  did  we  not  act  with  him. 
Nothing  so  unites  beings  as  co-opera- 
tion in  the  same  glorious  cause,  and  to 
this  union  with  Christ  the  excellent 
above  are  received. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  view 
of  the  future  state,  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
connection  to  be  formed  there  with 
Jesus  Christ.  Those  who  go  there 
from  among  us  must  retain  the  deepest 
interest  in  this  world.  Their  ties  to 
those  they  have  left  are  not  dissolved, 
but  only  refined.  On  this  point,  indeed, 
1  want  not  the  evidence  of  revelation  ;  1 
want  no  other  evidence  than  the  es.sen- 
tial  principles  and  laws  of  the  soul.  If 
the  future  slate  is  to  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  present,  if  intellect  is  to  be 
invigorated  and  love  expanded  there, 
then  memory,  the  fundamental  power  of 
the  intellect,  must  act  with  new  energy 
on  the  past,  and  all  the  benevolent 
affections  which  have  been  cherished 
here  must  be  quickened  into  a  higher 
life.  To  suppose  the  present  state 
blotted  out  hereafter  from  the  mind 
would  be  to  destroy  its  use,  would  cut 
off    all    connection    between    the    two 
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worlds,  and  would  subvert  responsibil- 
ity ;  for  how  can  retribution  be  awarded 
for  a  forgotten  existence?  No;  we 
must  carry  the  present  with  us,  whether 
we  enter  the  world  of  happiness  or  woe. 
The  good  will  indeed  form  new,  holier, 
stronger  ties  above ;  but,  under  the  ex- 
panding influence  of  that  better  world, 
tiie  human  heart  will  be  capacious 
enough  to  retain  the  old  whilst  it  re- 
ceives the  new,  to  remember  its  birth- 
place with  tenderness  whilst  enjoying  a 
maturer  and  happier  being.  Did  I  thmk 
of  ^ose  who  are  gone  as  dying  to  those 
they  left,  I  should  honor  and  love  them 
less.  The  man  who  forgets  his  home 
when  he  auits  it,  seems  to  want  the 
best  sensibilities  of  our  nature ;  and  if 
the  good  were  to  forget  their  brethren 
on  earth  in  their  new  abode,  were  to 
cease  to  intercede  for  them  in  their 
nearer  approach  to  their  common  Fa- 
ther, could  we  think  qf  them  as  im- 
proved by  the  change? 

All  this  I  am  compeUed  to  infer  from 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  But 
when  I  add  to  this  that  the  new-born 
heirs  of  heaven  go  to  Jesus  Christ,  the 
great  lover  of  the  human  family,  who 
dwelt  here.  sufiEered  here,  who  moist- 
ened our  earth  with  his  tears  and  blood, 
who  has  gone  not  to  break  off  but  to 
continue  and  perfect  his  beneficent  la- 
bors for  mankind,  whose  mind  never  for 
a  moment  turns  from  our  race,  whose 
interest  in  the  process  of  his  truth  and 
the  salvation  of  the  tempted  soul  has 
been  growing  more  and  more  intense 
ever  smce  he  left  our  world,  and  who 
has  thus  bound  up  our  race  with  his 
very  being,  — when  1  think  of  all  this,  I 
am  sure  that  they  cannot  forget  our 
world.  Could  we  hear  them,  I  believe 
they  would  tell  us  that  they  never  truly 
loved  the  race  before ;  never  before 
knew  what  it  is  to  sympathize  with  hu- 
man sorrow,  to  rejoice  in  human  virtue, 
to  mourn  for  human  guilt.  A  new  foun- 
tain of  love  to  man  is  opened  within 
them.  They  now  see  what  before  dimly 
gleamed  on  them,  the  capacities,  the 
mysteries  of  a  human  soul.  The  sig- 
nificance of  that  word  immortality  is 
now  apprehended,  and  every  being  des- 
tined to  it  rises  into  unutterable  impor- 
tance. They  love  human  nature  as 
never  before,  and  human  friends  are 
prized  as  above  all  price. 

Perhaps    it  may  be  asked    whether 


those  bom  into  heaven  not  only  remem- 
ber with  interest,  but  have  a  present  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  those  whom  they 
left  on  earth  ?  On  this  point  neither 
Scripture  nor  the  principles  of  human 
nature  give  us  light,  and  we  are  of 
course  left  to  uncertainty.  I  will  only 
say  that  I  know  nothing  to  prevent  sucn 
knowledge.  We  are  indeed  accustomed 
to  think  of  heaven  as  distant ;  but  of 
this  we  have  no  proof.  Heaven  is  the 
union,  the  society  of  spiritual,  higher 
beings.  May  not  these  fill  the  universe, 
so  as  to  make  heaven  everywhere  ?  are 
such  beings  probably  circumscribed,  as 
we  are,  by  material  hmits  ?  Milton  has 
said,  — 

"  Millions  of  spiritual  beings  walk  the  earth 
Both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep.  ** 

It  is  possible  that  the  distance  of 
heaven  lies  wholly  in  the  veil  of  flesh, 
which  we  now  want  power  to  penetrate. 
A  new  sense,  a  new  eye,  might  show 
the  spiritual  world  compassing  us  on 
every  side. 

But  suppose  heaven  to  be  remote. 
Still  we  on  earth  may  be  visible  to  its 
inhabitants  ;  still  in  an  important  sense 
they  may  be  present ;  for  what  do  we 
mean  by  presence  t  Am  I  not  present 
to  those  of  you  who  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  arm,  but  whom  I  distinctly 
see  ?  And  is  it  at  all  inconsistent  with 
our  knowledge  of  nature  to  suppose 
that  those  in  heaven,  whatever  be  their 
abode,  may  have  spiritual  senses,  or- 
gans, by  which  they  may  discern  the 
remote  as  clearly  as  we  do  the  near  ? 
This  little  ball  of  sight  can  see  the 
planets  at  the  distance  of  millions  of 
miles,  and  by  the  aids  of  science  can 
distinguish  the  inequahties  of  their  sur- 
faces. And  it  is  easy  for  us  to  conceive 
of  an  organ  of  vision  so  sensitive  and 
piercing,  that  from  our  earth  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  far-rolling  worlds  might 
be  discerned.  Why,  then,  may  not  they 
who  have  entered  a  higher  state,  and 
are  clothed  with  spiritual  frames,  sur- 
vey our  earth  as  distinctly  as  when  it 
was  their  abode  ? 

This  may  be  the  truth  ;  but  if  we  re- 
ceive it  as  such,  let  us  not  abuse  it.  It 
is  liable  to  abuse.  Let  us  not  think  of 
the  departed  as  looking  on  us  with 
earthly,  partial  affections.  They  love 
us  more  than  ever,  but  with  a  refined 
and  spiritual  love.    They  Yva.v^  xiow  >3V3X 
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one  wish  for  us,  which  is,  that  we  may 
fit  ourselves  to  join  them  in  their  man- 
sions of  benevolence  and  piety.  Their 
spiritual  vision  penetrates  to  our  souls. 
Could  we  hear  their  voice,  it  would  nol 
be  an  utterance  of  personal  attachment 
so  much  as  a  quickening  call  to  greater 
effort,  to  more  resolute  self-denial,  to  a 
wider  charity,  to  a  meeker  endurance, 
a  more  filial  obedience  of  the  will  of 
God.  Nor  must  we  think  of  them  as 
appropriated  to  ourselves.  They  are 
breathing  now  an  atmosphere  of  divine 
benevolence.  They  are  charged  with  a 
higher  mission  than  when  they  trod  the 
earth.  And  this  thoi^ht  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  love  should  enlarge  ours, 
and  can7  us  be^-ond  selfish  regards  lo  a 
benevolence  akin  to  that  with  which  they 

It  is  objected,  I  know,  to  the  view 
have  given  of  the  connection  of  ihe  ii 
habitants  of  heaven  with  this  world  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  their  happi 
It  is  said  that,  if  they  retain  their  knowl- 
-  edge  of  this  stale,  they  must  suffer  from 
the  recollection  or  sight  of  our  sins  and 
woes  ;  that  to  enjoy  heaven  they  must 
wean  themselves  from  the  earth.  This 
objection  is  worse  than  superficial.  It 
is  a  reproach  to  heaven  and  the  good. 
It  supposes  that  the  happiness  of  that 
world  IS  founded  in  ignorance,  that  it  is 
the  happiness  of  the  blind  man,  who, 
were  he  to  open  his  eye  on  what  exists 
around  him,  would  be  tilled  with  horror. 
It  makes  heaven  an  Elysium,  whose  in- 
habitants perpetuate  their  joy  by  shut- 
tin?  themselves  up  in  narrow  bounds, 
ana  hiding  themselves  from  the  pains  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  But  the  good,  from 
theirverynature.cannot  thus  be  confined. 
Heaven  would  be  a  prison  did  it  cut  them 
off  from  sympathy  with  the  suffering. 
Their  benevolence  is  too  pure,  too  divine, 
to  shrink  from  the  sight  of  evil.  Let  me 
add  that  the  objection  before  us  casts 
reproach  on  God.  It  supposes  that  there 
are  regions  of  his  universe  which  must 
be  kept  out  of  sight,  which,  if  seen, 
would  blight  the  happiness  of  the  virt- 
uous. But  this  cannot  be  true.  There 
are  no  such  regions,  no  secret  places 
of  woe  which  these  pure  spirits  must 
not  penetrate.  There  is  impiety  in  the 
thought.  In  such  a  universe  there  could 
be  no  heaven. 

Do  you  tell  me  thalaccording  to  these 
nleira  suffering  mast  exist  in  that  blessed 
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state  ?  I  reply,  I  do  and  must  reg:;rd 
heaven  as  a  world  of  sympathy.  Nothing, 
I  believe,  has  greater  power  to  attract 
the  regards  of  its  benevolent  inhabitants 
than  the  misery  into  which  any  of  their 
fellow-crealures  may  have  fallen.  The 
suffering  which  belongs  to  a  virtuous 
sympathy  I  cannot,  then,  separate  from 
heaven.  But  that  sympathy,  though  it 
has  sorrow,  is  far  from  being  misery. 
Even  in  this  world,  a  disinterested  com- 
passion, when  joined  with  power  to 
minister  to  suffering,  and  with  wisdom 
to  comprehend  its  gracious  purposes,  is 
a  spirit  of  peace,  and  often  issues  in  the 
purest  delight.  Unalloyed  as  it  will  be 
in  another  world  by  our  present  jnfim;i- 
ties,  and  enlightened  by  comprehensive 
views  of  Gods  perfect  government,  it 
will  give  a  charm  and  lovefiness  to  the 
sublimer  virtues  of  the  blessed,  and, 
like  all  other  forms  of  excellence,  will 
at  length  enhapce  their  felicity. 

II.  You  see  how  much  of  heaven  is 
taught  us  in  the  single  truth,  that  they 
who  enter  it  meet  and  are  united  tn 
Jesus  Christ.  There  are  other  inlerest- 
ine  views  at  which  I  can  only  glance. 
The  departed  go  not  to  Jesus  only. 
They  go  to  the  great  and  blessed  so- 
ciety which  is  gathered  round  him.  to 
the  redeemed  from  all  regions  of  earth, 
"to  the  city  of  the  living  God,  to  an 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the 
church  of  the  first-born,  to  the  spirits 
of  the  just  made  perfect."  Into  what  a 
glorious  community  do  they  enter !  And 
how  they  are  received  you  can  easily 
understand.  We  are  told  there  is  joy  in 
heaven  over  the  sinner  who  repenleth  ; 
and  will  not  his  ascension  lo  the  abode 
of  perfect  virtue  communicate  more 
fen-pnt  happiness  ?  Our  friends  who 
leave  us  for  that  norld  do  not  find 
themselves  cast  among  strangers.  No 
desolate  feeling  springs  up  of  having 
exchanged  their  home  for  a  foreign 
country.  The  tenderest  accents  of  hu- 
man friendship  never  approached  in 
affect  ion  ateness  the  voice  of  congratu- 
lation which  bids  them  welcome  to  their 
new  and  everlasting  abode.  In  that 
world,  where  minds  have  surer  means 
of  revealing  themselves  than  here,  the 
newly  arrived  immediately  see  and  feel 
themselves  encompassed  with  virtue  and 
goodness ;  and  through  this  insight  into 
the  congenial  spirits  which  surround  , 
them,  intimacies  stronger   than  yean 
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lent  on  earth  may  be  created  in 
;nt. 

;ms  to  me  accordant  with  all  the 
es  of  human  nature,  to  suppose 
e  departed  meet  peculiar  con- 
:ion  irom  friends  who  had  gone 
them  to  that  better  world ;  and 
Ily  from  all  who  had  in  any  way 
ids  to  their  virtue  ;  from  parents 
.d  instilled  into  them  the  first 
of  love  to  God  and  man ;  from 
tes,  whose  examples  had  won 
>  goodness,  whose  faithful  coun- 
terred  them  from  sin.  The  ties 
by  such  benefits  must  be  eter- 
'he  grateful  soul  must  bind  itself 
culiar  afEection  to  such  as  guided 
mortality. 

gard  to  the  happiness  of  the  in- 
se  of  the  future  state,  all  of  you, 
can  form  some  apprehensions  of 
we  have  ever  known  the  enjoy- 
of  friendship,  of  entire  confi- 
of  co-operation  in  honorable  and 
iful  labors  with  those  we  love, 
I  comprehend  something  of  the 
of  a  world  where  souls,  refined 
ilfishness,  open  as  the  day,  thirst- 
new  truth  and  virtue,  endued 
w  power  of  enjoying  the  beauty 
indeur  of  the  universe,  allied  in 
:)lest  works  of  benevolence,  and 
ally  discovering  new  mysteries 
Creator's  power  and  goodness, 
nicate  themselves  to  one  another 
le  freedom  of  perfect  love.  The 
attachments  of  this  life  are  cold, 
,  stranger- like,  compared  with 
How  they  communicate  them- 
by  what  language  or  organs,  we 
lot.  But  this  we  know,  that  in 
)gress  of  the  mind  its  power  of 
ng  itself  must  improve.  The 
ice.  the  thrilling,  inspiring  tones, 
h  the  good  and  noble  sometimes 
to  us  on  earth,  may  help  us  to 
e  the  expressiveness,  harmony, 
of  the  language  in  which  supe- 
eings  reveS  tnemselves  above, 
at  they  converse  we  can  better 
They  who  enter  that  world 
eings  whose  recollections  extend 
1  ages,  who  have  met  together 
5  from  various  worlds,  who  have 
ducated  amidst  infinite  varieties 
iition,  each  of  whom  has  passed 
I  his  own  discipline  and  reached 
n  peculiar  form  of  perfection. 
:h  of  whom  is  a  peculiar  testi- 


mony to  the  providence  of  the  Univer- 
sal Father.  What  treasures  of  memory, 
observation,  experience,  imagery,  illus- 
tration, must  enrich  the  intercourse  of 
heaven  !  One  angel's  history  may  be  a 
volume  of  more  various  truth  than  all 
the  records  of  our  race.  After  all,  how 
little  can  our  present  experience  help  us 
to  understand  the  intercourse  of  heaven, 

—  a  communion  marred  by  no  passion, 
chilled  by  no  reserve,  depressed  by  no 
consciousness  of  sin,  trustful  as  cnild- 
hood,  and  overflowing  with  innocent  joy, 

—  a  communion  in  which  the  noblest 
feelings  flow  fresh  from  the  heart  in 
which  pure  beings  give  familiar  utter- 
ance to  their  divinest  inspirations,  to 
the  wonder  which  perpetually  springs 
up  amidst  this  ever-unfolding  and  ever- 
mysterious  universe,  to  the  raptures  of 
adoration  and  pious  gratitude,  and  to 
the  swellings  of  a  sympathy  which  can- 
not be  confined. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  that 
the  inhabitants  of  heaven  only  converse. 
They  who  reach  that  world  enter  on  a 
state  of  acdon,  life,  effort.  We  are  apt 
to  think  of  the  future  world  as  so  happy 
that  none  need  the  aid  of  others,  that 
effort  ceases,  that  the  good  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  enjoy.  The  truth  is  that  aU 
action  on  earth,  even  the  intensest,  is 
but  the  sport  of  childhood  compared 
with  the  energy  and  activity  of  that 
higher  life.  It  must  be  so.  For  what 
principles  are  so  active  as  intellect,  be- 
nevolence, the  love  of  truth,  the  thirst 
for  perfection,  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ing, and  devotion  to  God's  purposes  t 
and  these  are  the  ever-expanding  prin- 
ciples of  the  future  life.  It  is  true,  the 
labors  which  are  now  laid  on  us  for 
food,  raiment,  outward  interests,  cease 
at  the  grave.  But  far  deeper  wants 
than  those  of  the  body  are  developed  in 
heaven.  There  it  is  that  the  spirit  first 
becomes  truly  conscious  of  its  capacities ; 
that  truth  opens  before  us  in  its  infinity  ; 
that  the  universe  is  seen  to  be  a  bound- 
less sphere  for  discovery,  for  science, 
for  the  sense  of  beauty,  for  beneficence, 
and  for  adoration.  There  new  objects 
to  live  for,  which  reduce  to  nothingness 
present  interests,  are  constantly  unfold- 
ed. We  must  not  think  of  heaven  as  a 
stationary  community.  I  think  of  it  as 
a  world  of  stupendous  plans  and  efforts 
for  its  own  improvement.  I  think  of  it 
as  a  society  passing  throug):\  ^mcc^^^w^ 
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stages  of  development,  virtue,  knowl- 
edge, power,  bv  the  energy  of  its  own 
members.  Celesital  genius  is  always 
active  to  explore  the  great  laws  of  the 
creation  and  the  everlasting  principles 
of  the  mind,  to  disclose  the  beautiful  in 
the  universe,  and  to  discover  the  means 
by  which  every  soul  may  be  carried  for- 
\rard.  In  that  world,  as  in  this,  there 
are  diversities  of  intellect,  and  the  high- 
est minds  find  their  happiness  and  prog- 
ress in  elevating  tlie  less  improved. 
There  the  work  of  education,  which  he- 


earth   reveals   the   spirit   to   itself,  and 
awakens  it  to  earnest,  joyful  effort  for 

And  not  only  will  they  who  are  born 
into  heaven  enter  a  society  full  of  life 
and  action  for  its  own  development. 
Heaven  has  connection  with  other 
worlds.  Its  inhabitants  are  God's  mes- 
sengers through  tlie  creation.  They 
have  great  trusts.  In  the  progress  of 
tlieir  endless  being,  they  may  have  the 
care  of  other  worlds.  But  I  pause,  lest 
to  those  unused  to  such  speculations  1 
seem  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  calm  an* 
ticipation.  What  1  have  spoken  seems 
to  me  to  rest  on  God's  word  and  the 
laws  of  the  mind,  and  these  laws  are 
everlasting. 

On  one  more  topic-1  meant  to  enlarge, 
but  I  must  forbe.ir.  They  who  are  born 
into  heaven  go  not  only  to  Jesus  and  an 
innumerable  company  of  pure  beings. 
They  go  to  God,  They  see  him  with  a 
new  light  in  all  his  works.  Still  more, 
tliey  see  him,  as  the  Scriptures  teach, 
face  to  face,  that  is,  by  immediate  com- 
munion. These  new  relations  of  the  as- 
cended spirit  to  the  Universal  Father, 
how  near !  how  tender  \  how  strong  ! 
how  exalting !  But  this  is  too  great  a 
subject  for  the  time  which  remains. 
And  yet  it  is  the  chief  element  of  the 
felicity  of  heaven. 

The  views  now  given  of  the  future 
Btate  should  make  it  an  object  of  deep 


interest,  earnest  hope,  constant  pursuit. 
Heaven  is,  in  trutli,  a  glorious  reality. 
Its  attraction  should  be  felt  perpetually. 
It  should  overcome  the  force  with  which 
this  world  draws  us  to  itself.  Were 
there  a  country  on  earth  uniting  all  that 
is  beautiful  in  nature,  all  that  is  great  in 
virtue,  genius,  and  the  liberal  arts,  and 
numbenng  among  its  citizens  the  most 
illusirious  patriots,  poets,  pliilosophers. 
philanthropists  of  our  age,  how  eagerly 
should  we  cross  the  ocean  to  visit  it ! 
And  how  immeasurably  greater  is  the 
attraction  of  heaven!  There  live  the 
elder  brethren  of  the  creation,  the  sons 
of  the  morning,  who  sang  for  joy  at  the 
creation  of  our  race  ;  there  the  great 
and  good  of  all  ages  and  climes ;  the 
friends,  benefactors,  deliverers,  orna- 
ments of  their  race ;  the  patriarch, 
prophet,  apostle,  and  martyr :  the  true 
heroes  of  public,  and  still  more  of  pri- 
vate, life  ;  the  father,  mother,  wife,  hus- 
band, child,  who,  unrecorded  by  man. 
have  walked  before  God  in  the  beauty 
of  love  and  self-sacrificing  virtue.  There 
are  all  who  have  built  up  in  our  hearts 
the  power  of  goodness  and  truth,  the 
writers  from  whose  pages  we  have  re- 
ceived the  inspiration  of  pure  and  lofty 
sentiments,  the  friends  whose  counte- 
nances liaveshed  light  through  ourdwel- 
lings,  and  peace  and  strengtii  through 
our  hearts.  There  they  are  gathered  to- 
gether, safe  from  every  storm,  triumph- 
ant over  evil;  and  they  say  to  us.  Come 
andjoinusinoureverlastingblessedness; 
come  and  bear  part  in  our  song  of  praise ; 
share  our  adoration,  friendhhip,  prog- 
ress, and  works  of  love.  They  say  !• 
us.  Cherish  now  in  your  earthly  life  that 
spirit  and  virtue  of  Christ  which  is  tht 
beginning  and  dawn  of  heaven,  and  w( 
shall  soon  welcome  you,  with  more  """"' 
human  friendship,  to  our  own  im 
tality.  Shall  that  voice  speali  to  t 
vain  ?  Shall  our  woridliness  and  unfor- 
saken  sins  separate  us,  by  a  gulf  whidi 
cannot  be  passed,  from  the  society  d 
heaven  i 
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Discourse  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev,    yared  Sparks, 

Baltimore y    1819. 


t  Tibs  t.  ai :  *'  Prove  all  thines ;  hold  fast  that  which 

bgood". 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  this 
occasion  not  only  justify  but  seem  to 
demand  a  departure  from  the  course 
generally  followed  by  preachers  at  the 
mtroduction  of  a  brother  into  the  sacred 
office.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  nat- 
ure^  design,  duties,  and  advantages  of 
the  Christian  ministry;  and  on  these 
topics  I  should  now  be  happy  to  insist, 
did  I  not  remember  that  a  minister  is 
to  be  given  this  da^  to  a  religious  soci- 
ety whose  peculiarities  of  opmion  have 
drawn  upon  them  much  remark,  and, 
may  1  not  add,  much  reproach.     Many 

food  minds,   many  sincere  Christians, 
am  aware,  are  apprehensive  that  the 
solemnities  of    this  day  are  to  give   a 
degree  of  influence  to  principles  which 
they  deem   false  and  mjurious.      The 
fears  and  anxieties  of  such  men  I  re- 
spect;   and,    believing    that    they   are 
grounded   in   part  on   mistake,   I   have 
thoufi;ht  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you,  as 
clearly  as  I  can,  some  of  the  distinguish- 
ing opinions  of  that  class  of  Christians 
in  our  country  who  are  known  to  sympa- 
thize with  this  religious  society.     I  must 
ask  your  patience,  for  such  a  subject  is 
not  to  be  despatched  in  a  narrow  com- 
pass.    I  must  also  ask  you  to  remember 
that  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit,  in  a  sin- 
gle discourse,  our  views  of  every  doc- 
trine of  revelation,  much  less  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  are  known  to 
subsist  among  ourselves.     I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  topics  on  which  our  sen- 
timents  have   been  misrepresented,  or 
which  distinguish  us  most  widely  from 
others.     May  I  not  hope  to  be  heard 
with  candor  ?     God  deliver  us  all  from 
prejudice   and   unkindness,  and  fill  us 
witn  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue ! 

There  are  two  natural  divisions  under 
which  my  thoughts  will  be  arranged.  I 
shall  enaeavor  to  unfold,  ist,  The  prin- 


ciples which  we  adopt  in  interpreting 
the  Scriptures ;  and  2dly,  Some  of  the 
doctrines  which  the  Scriptures,  so  inter- 
preted, seem  to  us  clearly  to  express. 

I.  We  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the 
records  of  God's  successive  revelations 
to  mankind,  and  particularly  of  the  last 
and  most  perfect  revelation  of  his  will 
by  Jesus  Christ.  Whatever  doctrines 
seem  to  us  to  be  clearly  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  we  receive  without  reserve 
or  exception.  We  do  not,  however,  at- 
tach equal  importance  to  all  the  books 
in  this  collection.  Our  religion,  we  be- 
lieve, lies  chiefly  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  dispensation  of  Moses,  compared 
with  that  of  Jesus,  we  consider  as 
adapted  to  the  childhood  of  the  human 
race,  a  preparation  for  a  nobler  system, 
and  chiefly  useful  now  as  serving  to 
confirm  and  illustrate  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
master  of  Christians,  and  whatever  he 
taught,  either  during  his  personal  minis- 
try or  by  his  inspired  Apostles,  we  re- 
gard as  of  divine  authority,  and  profess 
to  make  the  rule  of  our  lives. 

This  authority  which  we  give  to  the 
Scriptures  is  a  reason,  we  conceive,  for 
stud^-ing  them  with  peculiar  care,  and 
for  inquiring  anxiously  into  the  princi- 
ples of  interpretation  by  which  their 
true  meaning  may  be  ascertained.  The 
principles  adoptea  by  the  class  of  Chris- 
tians in  whose  name  I  speak  need  to  be 
explained,  because  they  are  often  mis- 
understood. We  are  particularly  ac- 
cused of  making  an  unwarrantable  use 
of  reason  in  the  interpretation  of  Script- 
ure. We  are  said  to  exalt  reason  above 
revelation,  to  prefer  our  own  wisdom  to 
God's.  Loose  and  undefined  charges 
of  this  kind  are  circulated  so  freely,  that 
we  think  it  due  to  ourselves,  and  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  to  express  our  views 
with  some  particularity. 

Our  leading  principk  Vn  mXtx^xeAiv^ 
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Scripture  is  this,  that  the  Bible  is  a 
book  written  for  men,  in  the  language 
of  men.  and  that  lis  meaning  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
other  books.  We  believe  tliat  God, 
when  He  speaks  to  the  human  race, 
conforms,  if  we  may  so  say,  to  the  es- 
tablished rules  of  speaking  and  writing- 
How  else  would  the  Scriptures  avail  us 
more  than  if  communicated  in  an  im- 
known  tongue  f 

Now  all  books  and  all  conversation 
require  in  the  reader  or  hearer  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  reason  ;  or  their  true 
import  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  con- 
tinual comparison  and  inference.  Hu- 
man language,  you  well  know,  admits 
various  interpretations  ;  and  every  word 
and  every  sentence  must  be  modified 
and  explained  according  to  the  subject 
which  is  discussed,  according;  to  the 
purposes,  feelings,  circumstances,  and 
principles  of  the  writer,  and  according  to 
tlie  genius  and  idioms  of  the  language 
whicn  he  uses.  These  are  acknowl- 
edged principles  in  the  interpretation  of 
human  writings  ;  and  a  man  whose  words 
we  should  explain  without  reference  to 
these  principles  would  reproach  us  justly 
with  a  crimmal  want  of  candor,  and  an 
intention  of  obscuring  or  distorting  his 
meaning. 

Were  the  Bible  written  in  a  language 
and  style  of  its  own,  did  it  consist  of 
words  which  admit  but  a  single  sense, 
and  of  sentences  whollv  detacned  from 
each  other,  there  would  be  no  place  for 
llie    principles    now   iaid   down.       We 
could  not  reason  about  it  as  about  other 
writings.     But  such  a  book  would  be  of 
little  worth  ;  and  perhaps,  of  all  books, 
the  Scriptures  correspond  least  to  this 
description.      The  word  of  God  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  same  hand  which  we 
see  in  his  works.     It  has   infinite  con- 
nections and  dependences.    Every  prop- 
osition is  linked  with  others,  and  is  to 
be  compared  with  others,  that   its  full 
and  precise  import  may  be  understood. 
Nothing  stands  alone.     The  New  Tes- 
tament IS  built  on  the  Old.     The  Chris-  , 
tian  dispensation  is  a  continuation  of  ! 
the  Jewish,  the  completion  of  a  vast  j 
scheme  of  providence,  requiring  great 
extent  of  view  in  the  reader.    Still  more.  1 
the  Bible  treats  of  subjects  on  which  I 
we  receive    ideas  from  other   sources  | 
besides  itsell, — such  subjects  a.s    the  ■ 
aatare,  passions,  relatiom,  aad  duties  \ 


of  man  ;  and  it  expects  us  to  restrain  and 
modify  its  language  by  the  known  truths 
which  obseri'ation  and  experience  fur- 
nish on  these  topics. 

We  profess  not  to  know  a  book  which 
demands  a  more  frequent  exercise  of 
reason  than  the  Bible.  In  addition  to 
the  remarks  now  made  on  its  infinite 
connections,  we  may  observe;  that  its 
st^'le  nowhere  afiects  the  precision  of 
science  or  the  accuracy  of  definition. 
Its  language  is  Singularly  glowing,  bold, 
and  figuraiive,  demanding  more  frequent 
departures  from  the  literal  sense  than 
that  of  our  own  age  and  country,  and 
consequently  demanding  more  continual 
exercise  of  judgment  We  find,  too, 
that  the  different  portions  of  this  book, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  general 
truths,  refer  perpetually  to  the  times 
when  they  were  written,  to  slates  of 
society,  to  modes  of  thinking,  to  con- 
troversies in  the  church,  to  feelings  and 
usages  which  have  passed  away,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are 
constantly  in  danger  of  extending  to  all 
times  ana  places  what  was  of  temporary 
and  local  application.  We  find,  too. 
that  some  of  these  books  are  strongly 
marked  by  the  genius  and  character  of 
their  respective  writers,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  did  not  so  guide  the  Apostles  as 
to  suspend  the  peculiarities  of  their 
minds,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  their 
feelings,  and  of  the  influences  under 
which  they  were  placed,  is  one  of  the 
preparations  for  understanding  their 
writings.  With  these  views  of  the 
Bible,  we  feel  it  our  bounden  duty  to 
exercise  our  reason  upon  it  perpetually. 
to  compare,  to  infer,  to  look  beyond  the 
letter  to  the  spirit,  to  seek  in  the  nature 
of  the  subject  and  the  aim  of  the  writer 
his  true  meaning  :  and,  in  general,  to 
make  use  of  what  is  known  for  explain- 
ing what  is  difficult,  and  for  discovering 
new  truths. 

Need  1  descend  lo  particulars  to  prove 
that  the  Scriptures  demand  the  exer- 
cise of  reason  ?  Take,  for  example,  the 
style  in  which  they  generally  speak  of 
God,  and  observe  how  habitually  they 
apply  to  him  human  passions  and  or- 
rans.  Recollect  the  declarations  of 
Christ,  ihat  he  came  not  to  send  peace 
but  a  sword ;  that  unless  we  eat  his 
flesh  and  drink  his  blood  we  have  no 
life  in  us  :  that  we  must  hate  father  and 
mother,  and  pluck  out  the  right  tye; 
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and  a  vast  number  of  passages  equally 
bold  and  unlimited.  Recollect  the  un- 
qaalified  manner  in  which  it  is  said  of 
Christians  that  they  possess  all  things, 
know  all  things,  and  can  do  all  things. 
Recollect  the  verbal  contradiction  be- 
tween Paul  and  James,  and  the  appar- 
ent clashing  of  some  parts  of  Paul's 
writings  with  the  general  doctrines*  and 
cndofChristianity.  I  might  extend  the 
enumeration  indefinitely ;  and  who  does 
not  see  that  we  must  limit  all  these  pas- 
sages by  the  known  attributes  of  God, 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  human  nature, 
andf  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  written,  so  as  to  give  the 
language  a  quite  different  import  from 
what  it  would  require  had  it  been  ap- 
plied to  different  beings,  or  used  in  dif- 
ferent connections. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  in 
what  sense  we  make  use  of  reason  in 
interpreting  Scripture.  From  a  variety 
of  possible  interpretations  we  select  that 
which  accords  with  the  nature  of  the 
subject  and  the  state  of  the  writer,  with 
the  connection  of  the  passage,  with  the 

feneral  strain  of  Scripture,  with  the 
nown  character  and  wiU  of  God,  and 
with  the  obvious  and  acknowledged  laws 
of  nature.  In  other  words,  we  believe 
that  God  never  contradicts  in  one  part 
of  Scripture  what  He  teaches  in  an- 
other ;  and  never  contradicts  in  revelation 
what  He  teaches  in  his  works  and  prov- 
idence. And  we  therefore  distrust  every 
interpretation  which,  after  deliberate 
attention,  seems  repugnant  to  any  es- 
tablished truth.  We  reason  about  the 
Bible  precisely  as  civilians  do  about  the 
constitution  under  which  we  live  ;  who, 
you  know,  are  accustomed  to  limit  one 
provision  of  that  venerable  instrument 
by  others,  and  to  fix  the  precise  import 
of  its  parts  by  inquiring  into  its  general 
spirit,  into  the  intentions  of  its  authors, 
and  into  the  prevalent  feelines,  impres- 
sions, and  circumstances  of  the  time 
when  it  was  framed.  Without  these 
principles  of  interpretation,  we  frankly 
acknowledge  that  we  cannot  defend  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Deny 
us  this  latitude,  and  we  must  abandon 
this  book  to  its  enemies. 

We  do  not  announce  these  principles  | 
as  ori^nal,  or  peculiar  to  ourselves.   All  | 
Christians  occasionally  adopt  them,  not 
excepting  those  who  most  vehemently 
decry  them  when  they  happen  to  men-  i 
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ace  some  favorite  article  of  their  creed. 
All  Christians  are  compelled  to  use 
them  in  their  controversies  with  infidels. 
All  sects  employ  them  in  their  warfare 
with  one  another.  All  willingly  avail 
themselves  of  reason  when  it  can  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  their  own 
party,  and  only  complain  of  it  when  its 
weapons  wound  themselves.  None  rea- 
son more  frequently  than  those  from 
whom  we  differ.  It  is  astonishing  what 
a  fabric  thev  rear  from  a  few  slight 
hints  about  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  ; 
and  how  ingeniously  they  extract  from 
detached  passages  mysterious  doctrines 
about  the  divine  nature.  We  do  not 
blame  them  for  reasoning  so  abundantly, 
but  for  violating  the  fundamental  rules 
of  reasoning,  for  sacrificing  the  plain  to 
the  obscure,  and  the  general  strain  of 
Scripture  to  a  scanty  number  of  insu- 
lated texts. 

We  object  strongly  to  the  contempt- 
uous manner  in  which  human  reason  is 
often  spoken  of  by  our  adversaries,  be- 
cause it  leads,  we  believe,  to  universal 
scepticism.  If  reason  be  so  dreadfully 
darkened  by  the  fall  that  its  most  deci- 
sive judgments  on  religion  are  unwor- 
thy of  trust,  then  Christianity,  and  even 
natural  theology,  must  be  abandoned  ; 
for  the  existence  and  veracity  of  God, 
and  the  divine  original  of  Christianity, 
are  conclusions  of  reason,  and  must 
stand  or  fall  with  it.  If  revelation  be  at 
war  with  this  faculty,  it  subverts  itself, 
for  the  great  question  of  its  truth  is  left 
by  God  to  be  decided  at  the  bar  of  rea- 
son. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  nearly 
the  bigot'  and  the  sceptic  approach. 
Both  would  annihilate  our  confidence 
in  our  faculties,  and  both  throw  doubt 
and  confusion  over  every  truth.  We 
honor  revelation  too  highly  to  make  it 
the  antagonist  of  reason,  or  to' believe 
that  it  calls  us  to  renounce  our  highest 
powers. 

We  indeed  grant  that  the  use  of  rea- 
son in  religion  is  accompanied  with 
danger.  But  we  ask  any  honest  man  to 
look  back  on  the  history  of  the  church.^ 
and  say  whether  the  renunciation  of  it' 
be  not  still  more  dangerous.  Besides,  it 
is  a  plain  fact  that  men  reason  as  erro- 
neously on  all  subjects  as  on  religion. 
Who  cioes  not  know  the  wild  and  ground- 
less theories  which  have  been  framed 
in  physical  and  political  science  \  Bvil 
viYio  ever  supposed  thai  w^  Tcv\3kS\.  c^^&^ 
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to  exercise  reason  on  nature  and  society 
because  men  have  erred  for  ages  in 
explaining  them  ?  We  grant  that  the 
passtODS  continually,  and  sometimes 
fatally,  disturb  the  rational  faculty  in 
its  inquiries  into  revelation.  The  ambi- 
tious contrive  to  find  doctrines  in  the 
Bible  which  favor  their  love  of  dominion. 
The  timid  and  dejected  discover  there  a 
gloomy  system,  and  the  mystical  and 
fanatical  a  visionary  theology.  The 
vicious  can  find  examples  or  assertions 
on  which  to  build  the  hope  of  a  late 
repentance,  or  of  acceptance  on  easy 
terms.  Ttie  falsely  refined  contrive  to 
ligiit  on  doctrines  which  have  not  been 
soiled  by  vulgar  handling.  But  the 
passions  do  not  distract  the  reason  in 
religious  any  more  than  in  other  in- 
quiries which  excite  strong  and  genera! 
interest :  and  this  faculty,  of  conse- 
quence, is  not  to  be  renounced  in  re- 
ligion, unless  we  are  prepared  to  discard 
it  universally.  The  true  inference  from 
the  almost  endless  errors  which  have 
darltened  theology  is,  not  that  we  are  to 
neglect  and  disparage  our  powers,  but 
to  exert  them  more  patiently,  circum' 
specily,  uprightly ;  the  worst  errors, 
after  all.  having  sprung  up  in  that  church 
which  proscribes  reason,  and  demands 
from  its  members  implicit  faith.  The 
most  pernicious  doctrines  have  been  the 
growth  of  the  darkest  limes  when  the 
general  credulity  encouraged  bad  men 
and  enthusiasts  to  broach  their  dreams 
and  inventions,  and  to  stifle  the  faint 
remonstrances  of  reason  by  the  menaces 
of  everlasting  perdition.  Say  what  we 
may,  God  has  given  us  aratiotial  nature, 
and  will  call  us  to  account  for  it.  We 
may  let  it  sleep,  but  we  do  so  at  our 
peril.  Revelation  is  addressed  lo  us  as 
rational  beings.  We  may  wish,  in  our 
sloth,  that  God  had  given  us  a  sys- 
tem demanding  no  labor  of  comparing, 
limiting,  and  inferring.  But  such  a  sys- 
tem would  be  at  variance  with  the  whole 
character  of  our  present  existence ;  and 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  revela- 
tion as  it  is  given  to  us.  and  to  inter- 
pret it  by  the  help  of  the  faculties  which 
It  everywhere  supposes,  and  on  which 
it  is  founded. 

To  the  views  now  given  an  objection 
is  commonly  urged  from  the  character 

"  «f  God,  We  are  told  that  God  being 
inftaitely  viser  than  men,  his  discoveries 

wiJl  surpass  human  reason.     In  2  rev- 


elation from  such  a  teacher  we  ought  to 
expect  proposivi  jns  which  we  cannot  rec- 
oncile with  one  another,  and  which  may 
seem  to  contradict  established  truths ; 
and  it  becomes  us  not -to  question  or 
explain  them  away,  but  to  believe  and 
adore,  and  to  submit  our  weak  and 
carnal  reason  to  the  divine  word.  To 
this  objection  we  have  two  short  an- 
swers. We  say,  first,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible that  a  teacher  of  infinite  wisdom 
should  expose  those  whom  he  would 
leach  to  infinite  error.  But  if  once  we 
admit  that  propositions  which  in  their 
literal  sense  apfiear  plainly  repugnant  to 
one  another,  or  to  any  known  truth,  are 
still  lo  be  literallj-  understood  and  re- 
ceived, what  possible  limit  can  we  set 
to  the  belief  of  contradictions.'  What 
shelter  have  we  from  the  wildest  fanati- 
cism, which  can  always  quote  passages 
that,  in  llieir  literal  and  obvious  sense, 
give  support  to  its  extravagances  ?  How 
can  the  Protestant  escape  from  Iran- 
substantiation.  a  doctrine  most  clearly 
taught  us.  if  the  submission  of  reason, 
now  contended  for.  be  a  duty  ?  How 
can  we  even  hold  fast  tlie  truth  of  rev- 
elation :  for  if  one  apparent  contradic- 
tion may  be  true,  so  may  another,  and 
the  proposition,  that  Christianity  is  false, 
though  involving  inconsistency,  may  still 
be  a  verity  ? 

We  answer  again,  that  if  God  be  in- 
finitely wise.  He  cannot  sport  with  the 
understandings  of  his  creatures.  A  wise 
teacher  discovers  his  wisdom  in  adapt- 
ing himself  to  the  capacities  of  his  pupils, 
not  in  perplexing  them  with  what  is  un- 
intelligible, not  in  distressing  them  with 
apparent  contradictions,  not  in  filling 
them  with  a  sceptical -distrust  of  their 
own  powers.  An  infinitely  wise  teacher, 
who  knows  the  precise  extent  of  our 
minds  and  the  best  method  of  enlighten- 
ing them,  will  surpass  all  other  inslruc- 
lors  in  bringing  down  truth  to  our  appre- 
hension, and  in  showing  its  loveliness 
and  harmony.  We  ought,  indeed,  10 
expect  occasional  obscurity  in  such  a 
book  as  the  Bible,  which  was  written 
for  past  and  future  ages  as  well  as  for 
the  present.  But  God's  wisdom  is  a 
pledge  that  whatever  is  necessary  for 
us,  and  necessary  for  salvation,  is  re- 
vealed too  plainly  lo  be  mistaken,  and 
too  consistently  to  be  questioned,  by  a 
sound  and  uoright  mind.  It  is  not  the 
mark  of  wisdom  to  use  an  unintelligi- 
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ole  phraseology,  to  communicate  what 
is  above  our  capacities,  to  confuse  and 
unsettle  the  intellect  by  appearances  of 
contradiction.  We  honor  our  Heavenly 
Teacher  too  much  to  ascribe  to  him 
such  a  revelation.  A  revelation  is  a 
§ift  of  light.  It  cannot  thicken  our 
darkness  and  muhiply  our  perplexities. 

II.  Having  thus  stated  the  principles 
according  to  which  we  interpret  Script- 
ure, I  now  proceed  to  the  second  great 
head  of  this  discourse,  which  is,  to  state 
some  of  the  views  which  we  derive  from 
that  sacred  book,  particularly  those 
which  distinguish  us  from  other  Chris- 
tians. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  we  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  God's  unity,  or  that  there 
is  one  God,  and  one  only.  To  this  truth 
we  give  infinite  importance,  and  we  feel 
ourselves  bound  to  take  heed  lest  any 
man  spoil  us  of  it  by  vain  philosophy. 
The  proposition  that  there  is  one  God 
seems  to  us  exceedingly  plain.  We  un- 
derstand by  it  that  there  is  one  being, 
one  mind,  one  person,  one  intelligent 
agent,  and  one  only,  to  whom  undenved 
and  infinite  perfection  and  dominion  be- 
long. We  conceive  that  these  words 
could  have  conveyed  no  other  meaning 
to  the  simple  and  uncultivated  people 
who  were  set  apart  to  be  the  depositaries 
of  this  great  truth,  and  who  were  utterly 
incapable  of  undei*standing  those  hair- 
breadth distinctions  between  being  and 
person  which  the  sagjacity  of  later  ages 
has  discovered.  We  find  no  intima- 
tion that  this  language  was  to  be  taken 
in  an  unusual  sense,  or  that  God's  unity 
was  a  quite  different  thing  from  the  one- 
ness ot  other  intelligent  beings. 

We  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, that,  whilst  acknowledging  in  words, 
it  subverts  in  effect,  the  unity  of  God. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  there  are 
three  infinite  and  equal  persons,  pos- 
sessing supreme  divinity,  called  the  Fa- 
ther. Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Each  of 
these  persons,  as  described  by  theolo- 
gians, has  his  own  particular  conscious- 
ness, will,  and  perceptions.  They  love 
each  other,  converse  with  each  other, 
and  delight  in  each  other's  society. 
They  perform  different  parts  in  man's 
redemption,  each  having  his  appropriate 
oflSce,  and  neither  doing  the  work  of  the 
other.  The  Son  is  mediator,  and  not 
the  Father.  The  Father  sends  the  Son, 
and  is  not  himself  sent ;  nor  \s  He  con- 


scious, like  the  Son,  of  taking  flesh. 
Here,  then,  we  have  three  intelligent 
agents,  possessed  of  different  conscious- 
nesses, different  wills,  and  different  per- 
ceptions, performing  different  acts,  and 
sustaining  different  relations ;  and  if 
these  things  do  not  imply  and  constitute 
three  minds  or  beings,  we  are  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  three  minds  or  be- 
ings are  to  be  formed.  It  is  difference 
of  properties,  and  acts,  and  concious- 
ness,  which  leads  us  to  the  belief  of  dif- 
ferent intelligent  beings,  and,  if  this 
mark  fails  us.  our  whole  knowledge 
falls ;  we  have  no  proof  that  all  the 
agents  and  persons  in  the  universe  are 
not  one  and  the  same  mind.  When  we 
attempt  to  conceive  of  three  Gods,  we 
can  do  nothing  more  than  represent  to 
ourselves  three  agents,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  similar  marks  and 
peculiarities  to  those  which  separate 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity ;  and  when 
common  Christians  hear  these  persons 
spoken  of  as  conversing  with  each  other, 
loving  each  other,  and  performing  differ- 
ent acts,  how  can  they  help  regarding 
them  as  different  beino;s,  different  minds  r 
We  do,  then,  with  all  earnestness, 
though  without  reproaching  our  brethren, 
protest  against  the  irrational  and  un- 
scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  **  To 
us,"  as  to  the  Apostle  and  the  primitive 
Christians,  **  there  is  one  God,  even  the 
Father."  With  Jesus,  we  worship  the 
Father,  as  the  only  living  and  true  God. 
We  are  astonished  that  any  man  can 
read  the  New  Testament  and  avoid  the 
conviction  that  the  Father  alone  is  God. 
We  hear  our  Saviour  continually  appro- 
priating this  character  to  the  Father. 
We  find  the  Father  continually  distin- 
guished from  Jesus  by  this  title.  "  God 
sent  his  Son."  "  God  anointed  Jesus." 
Now,  how  singular  and  inexplicable  is 
this  phraseolos^y,  which  fills  the  New 
Testament,  if  this  title  belong  equally  to 
Jesus,  and  if  a  principal  object  of  this 
book  is  to  reveal  him  as  God.  as  par- 
taking equally  with  the  Father  in  su- 
preme divinity  !  We  challenge  our 
opponents  to  adduce  one  passage  in  the 
New  Testament  where  the  word  God 
means  three  persons,  where  it  is  not 
limited  to  one  person,  and  where,  unless 
turned  from  its  usual  sense  by  the  con- 
nection, it  does  not  mean  the  Father. 
Can  stronger  proof  be  givetv  \.V\^\.  ^Jcv^ 
doctrine  of  three  persons  m  t\v^  Oo^- 
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head  is  not  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity  ? 

This  doctrine,  were  it  true,  must,  from 
its  difficulty,  singularity,  and  importance, 
have  been  laid  down  with  great  clear- 
ness, guarded  with  great  care,  and  stated 
with  all  possible  precision.  But  where 
does  this  statement  appear  ?  From  the 
many  passages  which  treat  of  God,  we 
ask  for  one,  one  only,  in  which  we  are  told 
that  He  is  a  threefold  beine,  or  that  He 
is  three  persons,  or  that  He  is  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  New  Testament,  where,  at  least, 
we  might  expect  many  express  asser- 
tions of  this  nature,  God  is  declared  to 
be  one,  without  the  least  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  acceptation  of  the  words  in 
their  common  sense  ;  and  He  is  always 
spoken  of  and  addressed  in  the  singular 
number,  that  is,  in  language  which  was 
universally  understood  to  intend  a  single 
person,  and  to  which  no  other  idea  could 
have  been  attached  without  an  express 
admonition.  So  entirely  do  the  Script- 
ures abstain  from  stating  the  Trinity, 
that  when  our  opponents  would  insert 
it  into  their  creeds  and  doxolo^es,  they 
are  compelled  to  leave  the  Bible,  and  to 
invent  forms  of  words  altogether  un- 
sanctioned bjr  Scriptural  phraseology. 
That  a  doctrine  so  strange,  so  liable  to 
misapprehension,  so  fundamental  as  this 
is  said  to  be,  and  requiring  such  careful 
exposition,  should  be  left  so  undefined 
and  unprotected,  to  be  made  out  by  in- 
ference, and  to  be  hunted  through  dis- 
tant and  detached  parts  of  Scripture,  — 
this  is  a  difficulty  which,  we  think,  no 
ingenuity  can  explain. 

We  have  another  difficulty.  Chris- 
tianity, it  must  be  remembered,  was 
planted  and  grew  up  amidst  sharp-sight- 
ed enemies,  who  overlooked  no  objec- 
tionable part  of  the  svstem,  and  who 
must  have  fastened  witn  great  earnest- 
ness on  a  doctrine  involving  such  ap- 
parent contradictions  as  the  Trinity. 
We  cannot  conceive  an  opinion  against 
which  the  Jews,  who  prided  themselves 
on  an  adherence  to  God's  unity,  would 
have  raised  an  equal  clamor.  Now, 
how  happens  it  that  in  the  apostolic 
writings,  which  relate  so  much  to  objec- 
tions against  Christianity,  and  to  the 
controversies  which  grew  out  of  this  re- 
ligion, not  one  word  is  said  implying 
that  objections  were  brought  against  the 
gospel  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 


not  one  word  is  uttered  in  its  defence 
and  explanation,  not  a  word  to  rescue  it 
from  reproach  and  mistake  ?  This  argu- 
ment has  almost  the  force  of  demonstra- 
tion. We  are  persuaded  that,  had  three 
divine  persons  been  announced  by  the 
first  preachers  of  Christianity,  all  equal 
and  all  infinite,  one  of  whom  was  the 
very  Jesus  who  had  lately  died  on  the 
cross,  this  peculiarity  of  Christianity 
would  have  almost  absorbed  every  other, 
and  the  great  labor  of  the  Apostles 
would  have  been  to  repel  the  continual 
assaults  which  it  would  have  awakened. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  not  a  whisper  of  ob- 
jection to  Christianity  on  that  account 
reaches  our  ears  from  the  apostolic  age. 
In  the  Epistles  we  see  not  a  trace  of 
controversy  called  forth  by  the  Trinity. 

We  have  further  objections  to  this 
doctrine,  drawn  from  its  practical  influ- 
ence. We  regard  it  as  unfavorable  to 
devotion,  by  dividing  and  distracting  the 
mind  in  its  communion  with  God.  It  is 
a  great  excellence  of  the  doctrine  of 
GcS's  unity,  that  it  offers  to  us  one 
OBJECT  of  supreme  homage,  adoration, 
and  love.  One  Infinite  Father,  one  Being 
of  beings,  one  orimnal  and  fountain,  to 
whom  we  may  refer  all  good,  in  whom 
all  our  powers  and  affections  may  be 
concentrated,  and  whose  lovely  and  ven- 
erable nature  may  pervade  all  our 
thoughts.  True  piety,  when  directed  to 
an  undivided  Deitv,  nas  a  chasteness,  a 
singleness,  most  favorable  to  religious 
awe  and  love.  Now,  the  Trinity  sets 
before  us  three  distinct  objects  of  su- 
preme adoration  ;  three  infinite  persons, 
having  equal  claims  on  our  hearts  ;  three 
divine  agents,  performing  different  of- 
fices, and  to  be  acknowledged  and  wor- 
shipped in  different  relations.  And  is  it 
possible,  we  ask,  that  the  weak  and  lim- 
ited mind  of  man  can  attach  itself  to 
these  with  the  same  power  and  joy  as 
to  One  Infinite  Father,  the  only  First 
Cause,  in  whom  all  the  blessings  of  nat- 
ure and  redemption  meet  as  their  centre 
and  source  ?  Must  not  devotion  be  dis- 
tracted by  the  equal  and  rival  claims  of 
three  equal  persons,  and  must  not  the 
worship  of  the  conscientious,  consistent 
Christian  be  disturbed  by  an  apprehen- 
sion lest  he  withhold  from  one  or  an- 
other of  these  his  due  proportion  of 
homage  ! 

We  also  think  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  injures   devotion,   not  only  bj 
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joining  to  the  Father  other  objects  of 
worship',  but  by  taking  from  the  Father 
the  supreme  affection  which  is  his  due, 
and  transferring  it  to  the  Son.  This 
is  a  most  important  view.  That  Jesus 
Girist,  if  exalted  into  the  infinite  Di- 
vinity, should  be  more  interesting  than 
the  Father,  is  precisely  what  might  be 
expected  from  history,  and  from  the 
principles  of  human  nature.  Men  want 
an  object  of  worship  like  themselves, 
and  the  great  secret  of  idolatry  lies  in 
this  propensity.  A  God,  clothed  in  our 
form,  and  feeling  our  wants  and  sorrows, 
speaks  to  our  weak  nature  more  strongly 
than  a  Father  in  heaven,  a  pure  spirit,  m- 
visible  and  unapproachable,  save  bv  the 
reflecting  and  purified  mind.  We  tnink, 
too,  that  the  pieculiar  ofilices  ascribed  to 
Jesus  by  the  popular  theology,  make  him 
the  most  attractive  person  in  the  God- 
head. The  Father  is  the  depositary  of 
the  justice,  the  vindicator  of  the  rights, 
the  avenger  of  the  laws  of  the  Divinity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Son,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  divine  mercy,  stands  between 
the  incensed  Deity  ana  guilty  humanity, 
exposes  his  meek  head  to  the  storms, 
and  his  compassionate  breast  to  the 
sword  of  the  divine  justice,  bears  our 
whole  load  of  punishment,  and  purchases 
with  his  blooa  every  blessing  which  de- 
scends from  heaven.  Need  we  state  the 
effect  of  these  representations,  especial- 
ly on  common  minds,  for  whom  Chris- 
tianity was  cliiefly  designed,  and  whom 
it  seeks  to  bring  to  the  Father  as  the 
loveliest  being  1  We  do  believe  tliat 
the  worship  of  a  bleeding,  suffering  God 
tends  strongly  to  absorb  the  mind,  and 
to  draw  it  from  other  objects,  just  as  the 
human  tenderness  of  tne  Virgin  Mary 
has  given  her  so  conspicuous  a  place  in 
the  devotions  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
We  believe,  too,  that  this  worship,  though 
attractive,  is  not  most  fitted  to  spiritual- 
ize the  mind,  that  it  awakens  human 
transport  rather  than  that  deep  venera- 
tion of  the  moral  perfections  of  God 
which  is  the  essence  of  piety. 

2,  Having  thus  given  our  views  of  the 
unity  of  G^,  I  proceed,  in  the  second 
place,  to  observe  that  we  believe  in  the 
unity  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  believe  that  | 
Jesus  is  one  mind,  one  soul,  one  being, 
^  truly* one  as  we  are,  and  equally  dis- 
tinct from  the  one  God.  We  complain 
^  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that,  not 
*^tisficd  with  making  God  three  beings, 


it  makes  Jesus  Christ  two  beings,  and 
thus  introduces  infinite  confusion  into 
our  conceptions  of  his  character.  This 
corruption  of  Christianity,  alike  repug- 
nant to  common  sense  and  to  the  gen- 
eral strain  of  Scripture,  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  power  of  a  false  philosophy 
in  disfiguring  the  simple  truth  of  Jesus. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  Jesus 
Christ,  instead  of  being  one  mind,  one 
conscious,  intelligent  principle,  whom 
we  can  understand,  consists  of  two 
souls,  two  minds ;  the  one  divine,  the 
other  human  ;  the  one  weak,  the  other 
almighty ;  the  one  ignorant,  the  other 
omniscient.  Now  we  maintain  that  this 
is  to  make  Christ  two  beings.  To  de- 
nominate him  one  person,  one  being, 
and  yet  to  suppose  him  made  up  of  two 
minds,  infinitely  different  from  each 
other,  is  to  abuse  and  confound  lan- 
guage, and  to  throw  darkness  over  all 
our  conceptions  of  intelligent  natures. 
According  to  the  common  doctrine, 
each  of  these  two  minds  in  Christ  has 
its  own  consciousness,  its  own  will,  its 
own  perceptions.  They  have,  in  fact, 
no  common  properties.  The  divine 
mind  feels  none  of  the  wants  and  sor- 
rows of  the  human,  and  the  human  is 
infinitely  removed  from  the  perfection 
and  happiness  of  the  divine.  Can  you 
conceive  of  two  beings  in  the  universe 
more  distinct  "i  We  have  always  thought 
that  one  person  was  constituted  and 
distinguished  by  one  consciousness. 
The  doctrine  that  one  and  the.  same 
person  should  have  two  conscious- 
nesses, two  wills,  two  souls,  infinitelv 
different  from  each  other,  this  we  thinlc 
an  enormous  tax  on  human  credulity. 

We  say  that  if  a  doctrine  so  strange, 
so  difficult,  so  remote  from  all  the  pre- 
vious conceptions  of  men.  be  indeed  a 
part,  and  an  essential  part,  of  revela- 
tion, it  must  be  taught  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, and  we  ask  our  brethren  to 
point  to  some  plain,  direct  passage, 
where  Christ  is  said  to  be  composed  of 
two  minds  infinitely  different,  yet  con- 
stituting one  person.  We  find  none. 
Other  Christians,  indeed,  tell  us  that 
this  doctrine  is  necessary  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  Scriptures,  that  some  texts 
ascribe  to  Jesus  Christ  human,  and 
others  divine  properties,  and  that  to 
reconcile  these  we  must  suppose  two 
minds,  to  which  these  properties  may 
be  referred.     In   other   words,  lox   xW 
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purpose  of  reconciling  certain  difficult 
passages,  which  a  just  criticism  can  in  a 
great  degree,  if  not  wholly,  explain,  we 
must  invent  an  hypothesis  vastly  more 
difficult,  and  involving  gross  absurdity. 
We  are  to  find  our  way  out  of  a  laby- 
rinth by  a  clue  which  conducts  us  into 
mazes  infinitely  more  inextricable. 

Surely,  if  Jesus  Christ  felt  that  he 
consisted  of  two  minds,  and  that  this 
was  a  leading  feature  of  his  religion,  his 
phraseology  respecting  himseu  would 
have  been  colored  by  this  peculiarity. 
The  universal  language  of  men  is 
framed  upon  the  idea  that  one  person 
is  one  person,  is  one  mind,  and  one 
soul;  and  when  the  multitude  heard 
this  language  from  the  lips  of  Jesus, 
they  must  have  taken  it  in  its  usual 
sense,  and  must  have  referred  to  a  sin- 
gle soul  all  which  he  spoke,  unless 
expressly  instructed  to  interpret  it  dif- 
ferently. But  where  do  we  find  this 
instruction  ?  Where  do  you  meet,  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  phraseology 
which  abounds  in  Trinitarian  books, 
and  which  necessarily  grows  from  the 
doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Jesus  .** 
Where  does  this  divine  teacher  say, 
"  This  I  speak  as  God,  and  this  as 
man  ;  this  is  true  onlv  of  my  human 
mind,  this  only  of  my  divine  ? "  Wheie 
do  we  find  in  the  Epistles  a  trace  of  this 
strange  phraseology  ?  Nowhere.  It 
was  not  needed  in  that  day.  It  was 
demanded  by  the  errors  of  a  later  age. 

We  believe,  then,  that  Christ  is  one 
mind,  one  being,  and,  I  add,  a  being 
distinct  from  the  one  God.  That  Christ 
is  not  the  one  God,  not  the  same 
being  with  the  Father,  is  a  necessary 
inference  from  our  former  head,  in 
which  we  saw  that  the  doctrine  of  three 
persons  in  God  is  a  fiction.  But  on  so 
important  a  subject  I  would  add  a  few 
remarks.  We  wish  that  those  from 
whom  we  differ  would  weigh  one  strik- 
ing fact.  Jesus,  in  his  preaching,  con- 
tinually spoke  of  God.  The  word  was 
always  in  his  mouth.  We  ask.  does  he 
by  this  word  ever  mean  himself  1  We 
say,  never.  On  the  contrary,  he  most 
plainly  distinguishes  between  God  and 
himself,  and  so  do  his  disciples.  How 
this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  idea 
that  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  as  God, 
was  a  primary  object  of  Christianity,  our 
adversaries  must  determine. 

//  we  examine  the  passages  in  which 


Jesus  is  distinguished  from  God,  we 
shall  see  that  they  not  only  speak  of 
him  as  another  being,  but  seem  to  labor 
to  exp/ess  his  inferiority.  He  is  con- 
tinually spoken  of  as  the  Son  of  God, 
sent  of  God,  receiving  all  his  powers 
from  God,  working  miracles  because 
God  was  with  him,  judging  justly  be- 
cause God  taught  him,  having  claims 
on  our  belief  because  he  was  anointed 
and  scaled  by  God,  and  as  able  of  him- 
self to  do  nothing.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  filled  with  this  language.  Now 
we  ask  what  impression  this  language 
was  fitted  and  intended  to  make  ? 
Could  any  who  heard  it  have  imagined 
that  Jesus  was  the  very  God  to  whom 
he  was  so  industriously  declared  to  be 
inferior,  the  very  Being  by  whom  he 
was  sent,  and  from  whom  he  professed 
to  have  received  his  message  and 
power  ?  Let  it  here  be  remembered 
that  the  human  birth,  and  bodily  form, 
and  humble  circumstances,  and  mortal 
sufferings  of  Jesus,  must  all  have  pre- 
pared men  to  interpret,  in  the  most  un- 
qualified manner,  the  language  in  which 
his  inferiority  to  God  was  declared. 
Why,  then,  was  this  language  used  so 
continually,  and  without  limitation,  if 
Jesus  were  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  if 
this  truth  were  an  essential  part  of  his 
religion  ?  I  repeat  it,  the  human  condi- 
tion and  sufferings  of  Christ  tended 
strongly  to  exclude  from  mens  minds 
the  idea  of  his  proper  (Godhead ;  and,  of 
course,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the 
New  Testament  perpetual  care  and 
effort  to  counteract  this  tendency,  to 
hold  him  forth  as  the  same  being  with 
his  Father,  if  this  doctrine  were,  as  is 
pretended,  the  soul  and  centre  of  his 
religion.  W^e  should  expect  to  find  the 
phraseology  of  Scripture  cast  into  the 
mould  of  this  doctrine,  to  hear  familiarly 
of  God  tlie  Son,  of  our  fcord  God  Jesus, 
and  to  be  told  that  to  us  there  is  one 
God.  even  Jesus.  Hut.  instead  of  this, 
the  inferiority  of  Christ  pervades  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  not  only  implied 
in  the  general  phraseology,  but  repeat- 
edly and  decidedly  expressed,  and  un- 
accompanied with  any  admonition  to 
prevent  its  application  to  his  whole  nat- 
ure. Could  it,  then,  have  been  the  great 
design  of  the  sacred  writers  to^ejcnibit 
Jesus  as  the  Supreme  God  ? 

I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  will  be 
met  by  two  or  three  texts  in  which  Christ 
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fs  called  God,  and  b^  a  class  of  passages, 
not  very  numerous,  in  which  divine  prop- 
erties are  said  to  be  ascribed  to  him. 
To  these  we  offer  one  plain  answer.  We 
say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  established 
and  obvious  principles  of  criticism,  that 
language  is  to  be  explained  according  to 
the  known  properties  of  the  subject  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Every  man  knows 
that  the  same  words  convey  very  differ- 
ent ideas  when  used  in  relation  to  dif- 
ferent beings.  Thus,  Solomon  built  the 
temple  in  a  different  manner  from  the 
architect  whom  he  employed ;  and  God 
repents  differently  from  man.  Now  we 
maintain  that  the  known  properties  and 
circumstances  of  Christ,  his  birth,  suf- 
ferings, and  death,  his  constant  habit 
of  speaking  of  God  as  a  distinct  being 
from  himself,  his  praying  to  God,  his 
ascribing  to  God  all  his  power  and 
offices. — these  acknowledged  properties 
of  Christy  we  say,  oblige  us  to  interpret 
the  comparatively  few  passages  which 
are  thought  to  make  him  the  Supreme 
God,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his 
distinct  and  inferior  nature.  It  is  our 
dutv  to  explain  such  texts  by  the  rule 
which  we  apply  to  other  texts,  in  which 
human  beings  are  called  gods,  and  are 
said  to  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature. 
to  know  and  possess  all  things,  and  to 
be  filled  with  all  God's  fulness.  These 
latter  passages  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
modify,  and  restrain,  and  turn  from  the 
most  obvious  sense,  because  this  sense 
is  opposed  to  the  known  properties  of 
the  beings  to  whom  they  relate  :  and  we 
maintain  that  we  adhere  to  the  same 
principle,  and  use  no  neater  latitude,  in 
explaining,  as  we  do,  the  passages  which 
are  thought  to  support  the  Godhead  of 
Christ. 

Trinitarians  profess  to  derive  some 
important  advantages  from  their  mode 
of  viewing  Christ.  It  furnishes  them, 
they  tell  us,  with  an  infinite  atonement, 
for  it  shows  them  an  infinite  being  suf-  I 
fering  for  their  sins.  The  confidence 
with  which  this  fallacy  is  repeated  as- 
tonishes us.  When  pressed  with  the 
Question  whether  they  really  believe  that 
tne  infinite  and  unchangeable  God  suf- 
fered and  died  on  the  cross,  they  acknowl- 
edge that  this  is  not  true,  but  that  Christ's 
human  mind  alone  sustained  the  pains 
of  death.  How  have  we,  then,  an  infi- 
nite sufferer  ?  This  language  seems  to 
^  an  imposition  on  common  minds,  and 


very  derogatory  to  God*s  justice,  as  if 
this  attribute  could  be  satisfied  by  a 
sophism  and  a  fiction. 

We  are  also  told  that  Christ  is  a  more 
interesting  object,  that  his  love  and 
mercy  are  more  felt,  when  he  is  viewed 
as  the  Supreme  God,  who  left  his  glory 
to  take  humanity  and  to  suffer  for  men. 
That  Trinitarians  are  strongly  moved 
by  this  representation,  we  do  not  mean 
to  deny  ;  but  we  think  their'  emotions 
altogether  founded  on  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  their  own  doctrines.  They  talk 
of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity's 
leaving  his  glory  and  his  Father's  bosom 
to  visit  and  save  the  world.  But  this 
second  person,  being  the  unchangeable 
and  infinite  God,  was  evidently  incapable 
of  parting  with  the  least  defi;ree  of  his 
perifection  and  felicity.  At  tne  moment 
of  his  taking  fiesh,  he  was  as  intimately 
present  with  his  Father  as  before,  and 
equally  with  his  Father  filled  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  immensity.  This  Trin- 
itarians acknowledge ;  and  still  they 
profess  to  be  touched  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  amazing  humiliation  of  this  im- 
mutable being  !  But  not  only  does  their 
doctrine,  when  fully  explained,  reduce 
Christ's  humiliation  to  a  fictipn,  it  almost 
wholly  destroys  the  impressions  with 
which  his  cross  ought  to  be  viewed. 
According  to  their  doctrine,  Christ  was 
comparatively  no  sufferer  at  all.  It  is 
true,  his  human  mind  suffered  ;  but  this, 
they  tell  us,  was  an  infinitely  small  part 
of  Jesus,  bearing  no  more  proportion  to 
his  whole  nature  than  a  single  hair  of  our 
heads  to  the  whole  body,  or  than  a  drop 
to  the  ocean.  The  divine  mind  of  Christ, 
that  which  was  most  properly  himself, 
was  infinitely  happy  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  suffering  of  nis  humanity.  Whilst 
hanging  on  the  cross,  he  was  the  hap- 
piest being  in  the  universe,  as  happy  as 
the  infinite  Father ;  so  that  his  pains, 
compared  with  his  felicity,  were  noth- 
ing. This  Trinitarians  do,  and  must, 
acknowledge.  It  follows  necessarily 
from  the  immutableness  of  the  divine 
nature  which  they  ascribe  to  Christ ;  so 
that  their  system,  justly  viewed,  robs 
his  death  of  interest,  weakens  our  sym- 
pathy with  his  sufferings,  and  is,  of  all 
others,  most  unfavorable  to  a  love  of 
Christ  founded  on  a  sense  of  his  sacri- 
fices for  mankind.  We  esteem  our  own 
views  to  be  vastly  more  affecting.  It  is 
our  belief  that  Christ's  humiliatlotv  W2A 
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real  and  entire,  that  the  whole  Saviour, 
and  not  a  part  of  him,  suffered,  that  his 
crucifixion  was  a  scene  of  deep  and  un- 
mixed agony.  As  we  stand  round  his 
cross,  our  minds  are  not  distracted,  nor 
our  sensibility  weakened,  by  contem- 
plating him  as  composed  of  incongruous 
and  infinitely  differing  minds,  and  as 
haying  a  balance  of  infinite  felicity.  We 
recognize  in  the  dying  Jesus  but  one 
mind  This,  we  think,  renders  his  suf- 
ferings, and  his  patience  and  love  in 
bearing  them,  incomparably  more  im- 
pressive and  affecting  than  the  system 
we  oppose. 

3.  Having  thus  given  our  belief  on 
two  great  points,  namely,  that  there  is 
one  God,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
being  distinct  from  and  inferior  to  God, 
I  now  proceed  to  another  point  on  which 
we  lay  still  greater  stress.  We  believe 
in  the  moral  perfection  of  God,  We 
consider  no  part  of  theology  so  impor- 
tant as  that  which  treats  of  God's  moral 
character;  and  we  value  our  views  of 
Christianity  chiefly  as  they  assert  his 
amiable  and  venerable  attributes. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  regard  to  this 
subject  all  Christians  agree,  that  all 
ascribe  to  the  Supreme  Being  infinite 
justice,  goodness,  and  holiness  We 
reply,  that  it  .is  very  possible  to  speak 
of  God  magnificently,  and  to  think  of 
him  meanly ;  to  apply  to  his  person 
high-sounding  epithets,  and  to  his  gov- 
ernment principles  which  make  liim 
odious.  The  Heathens  called  Jupiter 
the  greatest  and  the  best ;  but  his  his- 
tory was  black  with  cruelty  and  lust. 
We  cannot  judge  of  men's  real  ideas  of 
God  by  their  general  language,  for  in  all 
*  ages  they  have  hoped  to  soothe  the 
Deity  by  adulation.  We  must  inquire 
into  their  particular  views  of  his  pur- 
poses, of  the  principles  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  of  his  disposition  towards 
his  creatures. 

We  conceive  that  Christians  have 
generally  leaned  towards  a  very  injuri- 
ous view  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The\ 
have  too  often  felt  as  if  He  were  raised, 
by  his  greatness  and  sovereignty,  above 
the  principles  of  morality,  above  those 
eternal  laws  of  eauity  and  rectitude  to 
which  all  other  beings  are  subjected. 
We  believe  that  in  no  being  is  the  sense 
of  right  so  strong,  so  omnipotent,  as  in 
God.  We  believe  that  his  almighty 
power  is  entirely  submitted  to  his  per- 


ceptions of  rectitude ;  and  this  is  I'le 
ground  of  our  piety.  It  is  not  because 
He  is  our  Creator  merely,  but  because 
He  created  us  for  good  and  holy  pur- 
poses ;  it  is  not  because  his  will  is 
irresistible,  but  because  his  will  is  the 
perfection  of  virtue,  that  we  pay  him 
allegiance.  We  cannot  bow  beiore  a 
being,  however  great  and  powerful,  who 
governs  tyrannically.  We  respect  noth- 
ing but  excellence,  whether  on  earth  or 
in  heaven.  We  venerate  not  the  lofti- 
ness of  God's  throne,  but  the  equity  and 
goodness  in  which  it  is  establisned. 

We  believe  that  God  is  infinitely 
good,  kind,  benevolent,  in  the  proper 
sense  ot  these  words,  —  good  in  disposi- 
tion as  well  a^^  in  act ;  good  not  to  a 
few,  but  to  all ;  good  to  every  individ- 
ual, as  well  as  to  the  general  system. 

We  believe,  too,  that  God  is  just ; 
but  we  never  forget  that  his  justice  is 
the  justice  of  a  good  being,  dvycHing  in 
the  same  mind  and  acting  in  harmony, 
with  perfect  benevoler  ce.  By  this  at- 
tribute we  understand  God's  infinite 
regard  to  virtue  or  moral  worth  ex- 
pressed in  a  moral  government ;  that  is, 
in  giving  excellent  and  equitable  laws, 
and  in  conferring  such  rewards  and  in- 
flicting such  punishments,  as  are  best 
fitted  to  secure  their  observance.  God's 
justice  has  for  its  end  the  highest  virtue 
of  the  creation,  and  it  punishes  for  this 
end  alone  ;  and  thus  it  coincides  with 
benevolence  ;  for  virtue  and  happiness, 
though  not  the  same,  are  inseparably 
conjoined. 

God's  justice,  thus  viewed,  appears 
to  us  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  his 
mercv.  According  to  the  prevalent 
systems  of  theology,  these  attributes 
are  so  discordant  and  jarring,  that  to 
reconcile  them  is  the  hardest  task  and 
the  most  wonderful  achievement  of  in- 
finite wisdom.  To  us  they  seem  to  be 
intimate  friends,  alw  lys  at  peace  breath- 
ing the  same  spirit,  and  seeking  the 
same  end.  By  God's  mercy,  we  undei- 
stand  not  a  blind  instinctive  compas- 
sion, which  forgives  without  reflection, 
and  without  regard  to  the  interests  of 
virtue.  This,  we  acknowledge,  would 
be  incompatible  with  justice,  and  also 
with  enlightened  benevolence.  God's 
mercy,  asi  we  understand  it.  desires 
strongly  the  happiness  of  the  guilty; 
but  only  through  their  penitence.  It 
has  a  regard  to  character  as   truly  as 
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his  justice.  It  defers  punishment,  and 
suffers  long,  that  the  sinner  may  return 
to  his  duty,  but  leaves  the  impenitent 
and  tmyieidine  to  the  fearful  retribu- 
tion threatened  in  God*s  word. 

To  give  our  views  of  God  in  one 
word,  we  believe  in  his  parental  charac- 
ter. We  ascribe  to  him  not  only  the 
name,  but  the  dispositions  and  princi- 
ples of  a  father.  We  believe  that  He 
has  a  £atker*s  concern  for  his  creatures, 
a  father's  desire  for  their  improvement, 
a  father*s  equitv  in  proportioning  his 
commands  to  their  powers,  a  £atlier*s 
joy  in  their  progress,  a  father's  readi- 
ness to  receive  the  penitent,  and  a  fa- 
ther's justice  for  the  incorrigible.  We 
look  upon  this  world  as  a  p&ce  of  edu- 
cation, in  which  He  is  training  men  by 
prosperity  and  adversity,  by  aids  and 
obstructions,  by  conflicts  of  reason  and 
passion,  by  motives  to  duty  and  temp- 
tations to  sin,  by  a  various  discipline 
suited  to  free  and  moral  beings,  for 
union  with  himself,  aid  for  a  sublime 
and  ever-growing  virtue  in  heaven. 

Now.  we  object  to  the  systems  of  re- 
ligion which  prevail  among  us,  that  they 
are  adverse,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  these  purifying,  comforting,  and  hon- 
orable views   of  God :    that  they  take 
from  us  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  sub- 
stitute for  him  a  being  whom  we  can- 
not love   if  we  would,  and   whom  we 
ou^ht  not  to    love  if    we  could.      We 
object,   particularly  on  this  ground,  to 
that  system    whicn  arrogates  to  itself 
the  name  of  Orthodoxy,  and  which  is 
now  industriously  propagated   through 
our  country.     This  system  indeed  takes 
.  various  shapes,  but  in  all  it  casts  dis- 
honor on   the   Creator.     According  to 
its  old  and  genuine  for  n,  it  teaclies  that 
God  brings  us  into  life  wholly  depraved, 
so  that  under  the  innocent  features  of 
our  childhood  is  hidden  a  nature  averse 
to  all  good  and   propense  to  all  evil,  a 
nature  which  exposes  us  to  God's  dis- 
pleasure   and   wrath,   even    before   we 
hive  acquired  power  to  understand  our 
duties  or  to   reflect  upon  our  actions. 
According  to  a  more  modern  exposition, 
't  teaches  that  we  came  from  the  hands 
°^  our  Maker  with  such  a  constitution, 
^^d  are  placed  under  such  influences 
^iid  circumstances,  as  to  render  certain 
^^d  infallible    the    total  depravity    of 
every  human  being  from  the  first  mo- 
'^ent  of  his  moral  agency  ;  and  it  also 


teaches  that  the  offence  of  the  child, 
who  brings  into  life  this  ceaseless  ten- 
dency to  unmingled  crime,  exposes  him 
to  the  sentence  of  everlasting  danma- 
tion.  Now,  according  to  the  plainest 
principles  of  morality,  we  maintain  that 
a  natiural  constitution  of  the  mind,  un- 
failin£;ly  disposing  it  to  evil,  and  to 
evil  2uone,  would  absolve  it  from  guilt ; 
that  to  give  existence  under  this  con- 
dition would  argue  unspeakable  cruelty  ; 
and  hat  to  punish  the  sin  of  this  un- 
happily constituted  child  with  endless 
ruin  would  be  a  wrong  unparalleled  by 
the  most  merciless  despotism. 

This  system  also  teaches  that  God 
selects  from  this  corrupt  mass  a  num- 
ber to  be  saved,  and  plucks  them,  by 
a  special  influence,  from  the  common 
ruin  ;  that  the  rest  of  mankind,  though 
left  without  that  special  grace  which 
their  conversion  requires,  are  com- 
manded to  repent,  under  penalty  of 
aggravated  woe ;  and  that  lorgiveness 
is  promised  them  on  terms  which  their 
very  constitution  infallibly  disposes  them 
to  reject,  and  in  rejecting  which  they 
awfully  enhance  the  punishments  of 
hell.  These  proffers  of  forgiveness  and 
exhortations  of  amendment,  to  beings 
born  under  a  blighting  curse,  fill  our 
minds  with  a  horror  which  we  want 
words  to  express. 

That  this  religious  system  does  not 
produce  all  the  effects  on  character 
which  might  be  anticipated,  we  most 
joyfully  admit.  It  is  often  very  often, 
counteracted  by  nature,  conscience,  com- 
mon sense,  by  the  general  strain  of 
Scripture,  by  the  mild  example  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christ,  and  by  the  many  posi- 
tive declarations  of  God's  universal 
kindness  and  perfect  equity.  Hut  still 
we  think  that  we  see  its  unhappy  influ- 
ence. It  tends  to  discourage  the  timid, 
to  give  excuses  to  the  bad,  to  feed  the 
vanity  of  the  fanatical,  and  to  offer 
shelter  to  the  bad  feelings  of  the  malig- 
nant. By  shocking,  as  it  does,  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  morality  and  by 
exhibiting  a  severe  and  partial  Deity, 
it  tends  strongly  to  pervert  the  moral 
faculty,  to  form  a  gloomy,  forbidding, 
and  servile  religion,  and  to  lead  men 
to  substitute  censoriousness.  bitterness, 
and  persecution,  for  a  tender  and  im- 
partial charity.  We  think,  too,  that 
this  system,  which  begins  with  degrad- 
ing human  nature,  may  be  ex\)^cl^d  v^^ 
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end  in  pride  ;  for  pride  grows  out  of  a 
consciousness  of  high  distinctions,  how- 
ever obtained,  and  no  distinction  is  so 
great  as  that  which  is  made  between  the 
elected  and  abandoned  of  God. 

The  false  and  dishonorable  views  of 
God  which  have  now  been  stated,  we 
feel  ourselves  bound  to  resist  unceas- 
ingly. Other  errors  we  can  pass  over 
with  comparative  indifference.  But  we 
ask  our  opponents  to  leave  to  us  a  God 
worthy  of  our  love  and  trust,  in  whom 
our  moral  sentiments  may  delight,  in 
whom  our  weaknesses  and  sorrows  may 
find  refuge.  We  cling  to  the  divine  per- 
fections. We  meet  them  everj'where  in 
creation,  we  read  them  in  the  Scriptures, 
we  see  a  lovely  image  of  them  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  gratitude,  love,  and  venera- 
tion call  on  us  to  assert  them.  Re- 
proached, as  we  often  are,  by  men,  it  is 
our  consolation  and  happiness  that  one 
of  our  chief  offences  is  the  zeal  with 
which  we  vindicate  the  dishonored  good- 
ness and  rectitude  of  God. 

4.  Having  thus  spoken  of  the  unity  of 
God ;  of  the  unity  of  Jesus,  and  his  in- 
feriority to  God  ;  and  of  the  perfections 
of  the  divine  character ;  I  now  proceed 
to  give  our  views  of  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  purposes  of  his  mis- 
sion. With  regard  to  the  great  object 
which  Jesus  came  to  accomplish,  there 
seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  mistake. 
We  believe  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
Father  to  effect  a  moral  or  spiritual 
deliverance  of  mankind ;  that  is,  to  res- 
cue men  from  sin  and  its  consequences, 
and  to  bring  them  to  a  state  of  everlast- 
ing purity  and  happiness.  We  believe, 
too,  that  he  accomplishes  this  sublime 
purpose  by  a  variety  of  methods,  —  by 
his  instructions  respecting  God's  unity, 
parental  character,  and  moral  govern- 
ment, which  are  admirably  fitted  to 
reclaim  the  world  from  idolatry  and 
impiety,  to  the  knowledge,  love,  and 
obedience  of  the  Creator ;  by  his  prom- 
ises of  pardon  to  the  penitent,  and  of 
divine  assistance  to  those  who  labor  for 

{)rogress  in  moral  excellence ;  by  the 
ight  which  he  has  thrown  on  the  path 
of  duty ;  by  his  own  spotless  example, 
in  which  the  loveliness  and  sublimity 
of  virtue  shine  forth  to  warm  and 
quicken  as  well  as  giiide  us  to  perfec- 
tion ;  by  his  threatenings  against  incor- 
rigible guilt :  by  his  glorious  discoveries 
of  immortality]    by  his  sufferings  and 


death ;  by  that  signal  event,  the  resur- 
rection, which  powerfully  bore  witness 
to  his  divine  mission,  and  brought  do^ii 
to  men's  senses  a  future  life ;  by  his 
continual  intercession,  which  obtains  for 
us  spiritual  aid  and  blessings:  and  by 
the  power  with  which  he  is  invested  of 
raising  the  dejid,  judging  the  world,  and 
conferring  the  everlasting  rewards  prom- 
ised to  the  faithful. 

We  have  no  desire  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  among 
us  in  regard  to  an  interesting  part  of 
Christ's  mediation,  —  I  mean,  m  regard 
to  the  precise  influence  of  his  death  on 
our  forgiveness.  Many  suppose  that 
this  event  contributes  to  our  pardon,  as 
it  was  a  principal  means  of  confirming 
his  religion,  and  of  giving  it  a  power 
over  the  mind ;  in  other  words,  that  it 
procures  forgiveness  by  leading  to  that 
repentance  and  virtue  which  is  the  great 
and  only  condition  on  which  forgiveness 
is  bestowed.  Many  of  us  are  dissatisfied 
with  this  explanation,  and  think  that  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  the  remission  of  sins 
to  Christ's  death  with  an  emphasis  so 
peculiar  that  we  ought  to  consider  this 
event  as  having  a  special  influence  in 
removing  punishment,  though  the  Script- 
ures may  not  reveal  the  way  in  which  it 
contributes  to  this  end. 

Whilst,  however,  we  differ  in  explain- 
ing   the    connection    between   Christ's 
death  and  human  forgiveness,  —  a  con- 
nection which  we  all  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge, —  we    agree    in    rejecting   many 
sentiments  which  prevail  in    regard  to 
his  mediation.     The  idea  which  is  con- 
veyed to  common  minds  by  the  popular 
system,  that  Christ  s  death  has  an  influ- 
ence in  making  God  placable  or  merciful, 
in  awakening  his  kindness  towards  men, 
we   reject   with   strong   disapprobation. 
We  are  happy  to  find  that  this  very  dis- 
honorable notion  is  disowned  by  intelli- 
gent Christians  of  that  class  from  which 
we  differ.     We  recollect,  however,  that, 
not  long  ago,  it  was  common  to  hear  of 
Christ  as  having  died  to  appease  God's 
wrath,  and  to  pay  the  debt  of  sinners 
to  his  inflexible  justice ;  and  we  have  a 
strong  persuasion  that  the  language  of     j 
popular  religious  books,  and  the  comrnon 
mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
mediations  still   communicate  very  de- 
grading views  of  God's  character.    They 
give  to  multitudes  the  impression  that 
the  death  of  Jesus  produces  a  change  in 
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the  mind  of  God  towards  man,  and  that 
in  this  its  efficacy  chiefly  consists.  No 
error  seems  to  us  more  pernicious.  We 
can  endure  no  shade  over  the  pure  eood- 
ness  of  God.  We  earnestly  mam  tain 
that  Jesus,  instead  of  calling  forth,  in 
any  way  or  degree,  the  mercy  of  the 
Father,  was  sent  by  that  mercy  to  be 
our  Saviour ;  that  he  is  nothing  to  the 
human  race  but  what  he  is  by  God  s 
appointment  ;  that  he  communicates 
nothing  but  what  God  empowers  him 
to  bestow ;  that  our  Father  in  heaven 
is  originally,  essentially,  and  eternally 
placable,  and  disposed  to  forgive ;  and 
that  his  unborrowed,  underived,  and  un- 
changeable love  is  the  onl^  fountain  of 
what  flows  to  us  through  his  Son.  We 
conceive  that  Jesus  is  dishonored,  not 
glorifled,  by  ascribing  to  him  an  influ- 
ence which  clouds  the  splendor  of  divine 
benevolence. 

We  farther  agree  in  rejecting,  as  un- 
scriptural  and  absurd,  the  explanation 
given  by  the  popular  system  of  the  man- 
n;;r  in  which  Christ's  death  procures 
forgiveness  for  men.  This  system  used 
to  teach,  as  its  fundamental  principle, 
that  man,  having  sinned  against  an  in- 
finite Being,  has  contracted  infinite  guilt, 
and  is  consequently  exposed  to  an  infinite 
penalty.  We  believe,  however,  that  this 
reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  may  be  called, 
which  overlooks  the  obvious  maxim  that 
the  guilt  of  a  being  must  be  proportioned 
to  his  nature  and  powers,  has  fallen  into 
disuse.  Still  the  system  teaches  that 
sin,  of  whatever  degree,  exposes  to  end- 
less punishment,  and  that  the  whole 
iiuman  race,  being  infallibly  involved  by 
their  nature  in  sin,  owe  this  awful  pen- 
alty to  the  justice  of  their  Creator.  It 
teaches  that  this  penalty  cannot  be  re- 
mitted, in  consistency  with  the  honor 
of  the  divine  law,  unless  a  substitute  be 
found  to  endure  it  or  to  suffer  an  equiv- 
alent. It  also  teaches  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  no  substitute  is  ade- 
quate to  this  work  save  the  infinite  God 
himself:  and  accordingly.  God,  in  his 
second  person,  took  on  him  human  nat- 
ure, that  He  might  pay  to  his  own  justice 
the  debt  of  punishment  incurred  by  men, 
and  might  thus  reconcile  forgiveness 
with  the  claims  and  threatenings  of  his 
law.  Such  is  the  prevalent  system. 
Mow,  to  us,  this  doctrine  seems  to  carry 
on  its  front  strong  marks  of  absurdity ; 
and  we  maintain  that  Christianity  ought 


not  to  be  encumbered  witr  it,  unless  it 
be  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament 
full^  and  expressljf.  We  asic  our  adver- 
saries, then,  to  poinc  to  some  plain  pas- 
sages where  it  is  taught.  We  ask  for 
one  text  in  which  we  ire  told  that  God 
took  human  nature  that  He  might  make 
an  infinite  satisfaction  to  his  own  justice ; 
for  one  text  which  tells  us  that  human 
guilt  requires  an  infinite  substitute  :  that 
Christ's  sufferings  owe  their  efficacy  to 
their  being  borne  by  an  infinite  being ; 
or  that  his  divine  nature  gives  infinite 
value  to  the  sufferings  ot  :he  human. 
Not  one  word  of  this  descripticn  can  we 
find  in  the  Scriptures  ;  not  a  text  which 
even  hints  at  these  strange  acctrines. 
They  are  altogether,  we  believe,  the  fic- 
tions of  theologians.  Christianity  is  in 
no  degree  responsible  for  them.  Yft  are 
astonished  at  their  prevalence.  What 
can  be  plainer  than  that  God  cannot  in 
any  sense,  be  a  sufferer,  or  bear  a  pen- 
alty in  the  room  of  his  creatures  ?  How 
dishonorable  to  him  is  the  supposition, 
that  his  justice  is  now  so  severe  as  to 
exact  infinite  punishment  for  the  sins  of 
frail  and  feeble  men,  and  now  so  easy 
and  yielding  as  to  accept  the  limited 
pains  of  Christ's  human  soul  as  a  full 
equivalent  for  the  endless  woes  due  from 
the  world  "^  How  plain  is  it  also,  accord- 
ing to  tliis  doctrine,  that  God,  instead  of 
being  plenteous  in  forgiveness,  never 
forgives:  for  it  seems  absurd  to  speak 
of  men  as  forgiven,  when  their  whole 
punishment,  or  an  equivalent  to  it,  is 
borne  by  a  substitute  "^  A  scheme  more 
fitted  to  obscure  the  briglitness  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  mercy  of  God,  or  less 
suited  to  give  comfort  to  a  guilty  and 
troubled  mind,  could  not,  we  think,  be 
easily  framed. 

We  believe*  too.  that  this  system  is 
unfavorable  to  the  character.  It  nat- 
urally leads  men  to  think  that  Christ 
came  to  chanjje  God's  mind  rather  than 
their  own  :  that  the  highest  object  of 
his  mission  was  to  avert  punishment 
rather  than  to  communicate  holiness : 
and  that  a  large  part  of  religion  consists 
in  disparaging  good  works  and  human 
virtue,  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  the 
value  of  Christ's  vicarious  sufferings. 
In  this  way  a  sense  of  the  infinite  im- 
portance and  indispensable  necessity  of 
personal  improvement  is  weakened,  and 
high-sounding  praises  of  Christ's  cross 
seem  often  to  be  subslilul^O  iox  oW- 
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dience  to  his  precepts.  For  ourselves, 
we  have  not  so  learned  Jesus.  Whilst 
we  gratefully  acknowledge  that  he  came 
to  rescue  us  from  punishment,  we  be- 
lieve that  he  was  sent  on  a  still  nobler 
errand,  namely,  to  deliver  us  from  sin 
itself,  and  to  form  us  to  a  sublime  and 
heavenly  virtue.  We  regard  him  as  a 
Saviour,  chiefly  as  he  is  the  lieht,  phy- 
sician, and  ^uide  of  the  dark,  diseased, 
and  wandering  mind.  No  influence  in 
the  universe  seems  to  us  so  glorious  as 
that  over  the  character ;  and  no  redemp- 
tion so  worthy  of  thankfulness  as  the 
.  restoration  of  the  soul  to  purity.  With- 
out this,  pardon,  were  it  possible,  would 
be  of  little  value.  Why  pluck  the  sinner 
from  hell,  if  a  hell  be  left  to  burn  in  his 
own  breast  ?  Why  raise  him  to  heaven, 
if  he  remain  a  stranger  to  its  sanctity 
and  love  }  With  these  impressions,  we 
are  accustomed  to  value  the  gospel 
chiefly  as  it  abounds  in  effectual  aids, 
motives,  excitements  to  a  generous  and 
divine  virtue.  In  this  virtue,  as  in  a 
common  centre,  we  see  all  its  doctrines, 
precepts,  promises  meet ;  and  we  believe 
that  faith  in  this  religion  is  of  no  worth, 
and  contributes  nothing  to  salvation  any 
farther  than  as  it  uses  these  doctrines, 
precepts,  promises,  and  the  whole  life, 
character,  sufferings,  and  triumphs  of 
Jesus,  as  the  means  of  purifying  the 
mind,  of  changing  it  into  the  likeness  of 
his  celestial  excellence. 

5.  Having  thus  stated  our  views  of 
the  highest  object  of  Christ's  mission, 
that  it  is  the  recovery  of  men  to  virtue, 
or  holiness,  I  shall  now,  in  the  last  place, 
give  our  views  of  the  nature  of  Christian 
virtue,  or  true  holiness.  We  believe 
that  all  virtue  has  its  foundation  in  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  that  is,  in  con- 
science, or  his  sense  of  duty,  and  in  the. 
power  of  forming  his  temper  and  life  ac- 
cording to  conscience.  We  believe  that 
these  moral  faculties  are  the  grounds  of 
responsibility,  and  the  highest  distinc- 
tions of  human  nature,  and  that  no  act 
is  praiseworthy  any  farther  than  it 
springs  from  their  exertion.  We  be- 
lieve that  no  dispositions  infused  into 
us  without  our  own  moral  activity  are  of 
the  nature  of  virtue,  and  therefore  we 
reject  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  divine 
influence  on  the  human  mind,  moulding 
it  into  goodness  as  marble  is  hewn  into 
a  statue.  Such  goodness,  if  this  word 
may  be  used,  would  not  be  the  object  of 


moral  approbation,  anv  more  than  the 
instinctive  affections  01  inferior  animals, 
or  the  constitutional  amiableness  of  hu- 
man beings. 

By  these  remarks,  we  do  not  mean  to 
denj^  the  importance  of  God*s  aid  or 
Spirit ;  but  by  his  Spirit  we  mean  a 
moral,  illuminating,  and  persuasive  in- 
fluence, not  physical,  not  compulsory, 
not  involving  a  necessity  of  virtue.  We 
object,  strongly,  to  the  idea  of  many 
Christians  respecting  man's  impotence 
and  God's  irresistible  agency  on  the 
heart,  believing  that  they  suovert  our 
responsibility  and  the  laws  of  our  moral 
nature,  that  they  make  men  machines, 
that  they  cast  on  God  the  blame  of  all 
evil  deeds,  that  they  discourage  good 
minds,  and  inflate  the  fanatical  with 
wild  conceits  of  immediate  and  sensible 
inspiration. 

Among  the  virtues,  we  give  the  first 
place  to  the  love  of  God.  We  believe 
that  this  principle  is  the  true  end  and 
happiness  of  our  being,  that  we  were 
made  for  union  with  our  Creator,  that 
his  infinite  perfection  is  the  only  suffi- 
cient object  and  true  resting-place  for 
the  insatiable  desires  and  unlimited  ca- 
pacities of  the  human  mind,  and  that, 
without  him,  our  noblest  sentiments, 
admiration,  veneration,  hope,  and  love 
would  wither  and  decay.  We  believe, 
too,  that  the  love  of  God  is  not  only  es 
sential  to  happiness,  but  to  the  strengtl' 
and  perfection  of  all  the  virtues :  tna* 
conscience,  without  the  sanction  of  God'«i 
authority  and  retributive  justice,  would 
be  a  weak  director ;  that  benevolence, 
unless  nourished  by  communion  with 
his  goodness,  and  encouraged  by  his 
smile,  could  not  thrive  amidst  the  sel- 
fishness and  thanklessness  of  the  world  : 
and  that  self-government,  without  a  sense 
of  the  divine  inspection,  would  hardly 
extend  beyond  an  outward  and  partial 
purity.  God,  as  he  is  essentially  good- 
ness, holiness,  justice,  and  virtue,  so  he 
is  the  life,  motive,  and  sustainer  of  virtue 
in  the  human  soul. 

But  whilst  we  earnestly  inculcate  the 
love  of  God,  we  believe  that  great  care 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from 
counterfeits.  We  think  that  much  which 
is  called  piety  is  worthless.  Many  have 
fallen  into  the  error  that  there  can  be  no 
excess  in  feelings  which  have  God  for 
their  object ;  and,  distrusting  as  cold- 
ness that  self-possession  without  which 
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▼irtoe  and  devodon  loie  all  their  dignity, 
they  have  abandoned  themselves  to  ex- 
travagances which  have  brought  con- 
tempt on  piety.  Most  certainty,  if  the 
bve  of  God  be  that  which  often  bears 
its  name,  the  less  we  have  of  it  the 
better.  If  religion  be  the  shipwreck  olf 
onderstanding,  we  cannot  keep  too  far 
from  it  On  this  subject  we  always 
speaJc  plainly.  We  cannot  sacrifice  our 
reason  to  the  reputation  of  zeaL  We 
owe  it  to  truth  and  reli^on  to  maintain 
that  ^naticism,  partial  insanity,  sudden 
impressions,  and  ungovernable  trans- 
ports, are  an^  thing  rather  than  piety. 

We  conceive  that  the  true  love  of  God 
is  a  moral  sentiment,  founded  on  a  clear 
perception,  and  consisting  in  a  hi^h  es- 
teem and  veneration  of  his  morsQ  per- 
fections. Thus,  it  perfecdy  cdncides, 
and  is,  in  facet,  the  same  thing,  with  the 
love  cf  virtue,  rectitude,  and  goodness. 
You  will  easily  judse,  then,  what  we 
esteem  the  surest  andonly  decisive  signs 
of  piety.  We  lay  no  stress  on  strong 
excitements.  We  esteem  him,  and  him 
only,  a  pious  man,  vf ho  practically  con- 
forms to  God's  moral  perfections  and 
government;  who  shows  his  delight  in 
God^s  benevolence  by  lovinz  and  serv- 
ing his  neighbor;  his  delight  in  God's 
justice  by  being  resolutely  upright ;  his 
sense  of  God's  purity  by  rej^lating  his 
thoughts,  imagination,  and  oesires  ;  and 
whose  conversation,  business,  and  do- 
mestic life  are  swayed  by  a  regard  to 
God*s  presence  and  authority.  |  In  all 
things  else  men  may  deceive  themselves. 
Disordered  nerves  may  give  them  strange 
sights,  and  sounds,  and  impressions. 
Texts  of  Scripture  may  come  to  them  as 
from  heaven.  Their  whole  souls  may  be 
moved,  and  their  confidence  in  God's 
favor  be  undoubting.  But  in  all  this 
there  is  no  religion.  The  Question  is, 
Do  they  love  God's  conmianas,  in  which 
his  character  is  fully  expressed,  and 
give  up  to  these  their  habits  and  pas- 
sions ?  Without  this,  ecstacy  is  a  mock- 
enr.  One  surrender  of  desire  to  God's 
will  is  worth  a  thousand  transports.  We 
do  not  judge  of  the  bent  of  men's  minds 
by  their  raptures,  any  more  than  we 
jud^  of  the  natural  direction  of  a  tree 
during  a  storm.  We  rather  suspect  loud 
profession,  for  we  have  observed  that 
deep  feeling  is  generally  noiseless,  and 
least  seeks  diaiflay. 

We  would  not,  by  these  remarks,  be 


understood  as  wishine  to  exclude  from 
religion  warmth,  and  even  transport 
We  honor  and  highly  value  true  reliflpous 
sensibility.  We  believe  that  Cnris- 
tianity  is  intended  to  act  powerfully  on 
our  whole  nature,  on  the  tieart  as  well 
as  the  understanding  and  the  conscience. 
We  conceive  of  heaven  as  a  state  where 
the  love  of  God  will  be  exalted  into  an 
unbounded  fervor  and  joy ;  and  we  de- 
sire, in  our  pilgrimage  here,  to  drink 
into  the  spirit  of  that  Better  world.  But 
we  think  that  religious  warmth  is  only  to 
be  valued  when  it  springs  naturally  mm 
an  improved  character,  when  it  comes 
unforced,  when  it  is  the  recompense  of 
obedience,  when  it  is  the  warmth  of  a 
mind  which  understands  God  by  being 
like  him,  and  when,  instead  of  disorder- 
ing, it  exalts  the  understanding,  inv^- 
orates  conscience,  gives  a  pleasure  to 
common  duties,  and  is  seen  to  exist  in 
connection  with  cheerfulnesSf  judicious-  • 
ness,  and  a  reasonable  frame  of  mind. 
When  we  observe  a  fervor  called  relig- 
ious in  men  whose  general  character  ex- 
presses little  refinement  and  elevation, 
and  whose  piety  seems  at  war  with  rea- 
son, we  pay  it  littie  respect.  We  honor 
religion  too  much  to  give  its  sacred 
name  to  a  feverish,  forced,  fluctuating 
zeal,  which  has  littie  power  over  the 
life. 

Another  important  branch  of  virtue 
we  believe  to  be  love  to  Christ.  The 
greatness  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  the  spirit 
with  which  he  executed  it,  and  the  suf- 
ferings which  he  bore  for  our  salvation, 
we  feel  to  be  strong  claims  on  our  grat- 
itude and  veneration.  We  see  in  nature 
no  beauty  to  be  compared  with  the  love- 
liness of  nis  character,  nor  do  we  find  on 
earth  a  benefactor  to  whom  we  owe  an 
equal  debt.  We  read  his  history  with  de- 
light, and  learn  from  it  the  perfection  of 
our  nature.  We  are  particularly  touched 
by  his  death,  which  was  endured  for  our 
redemption,  and  by  that  strength  of 
charity  which  triumphed  over  his  pains 
His  resurrection  is  the  foundation  of 
our  hope  of  immortality.  His  interces- 
sion ^ves  us  boldness  to  draw  nigh  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  and  we  look  up  to 
heaven  with  new  desire  when  we  tnink 
that,  if  we  follow  him  here  we  shall 
there  see  his  benignant  countenance, 
and  enjoy  his  friendship  for  ever. 

I  neea  not  express  to  you  our  views 
on  the  subject  of  the  benevo\!^Ti\.N\t\>3ftv 
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We  attach  such  importance  to  these, 
that  we  are  sometimes  reproached  with 
exalting  them  above  piety.  We  regard 
the  spirit  of  love,  charity,  meekness, 
forgiveness,  liberality,  and  beneficence, 
as  the  badge  and  distinction  of  Chris- 
tians, as  the  brightest  image  we  can 
bear  of  God.  as  the  best  proof  of  piety. 
On  this  subject  I  need  not  and  cannot 
enlarge  ;  but  there  is  one  branch  of  ben- 
evolence which  1  ought  not  to  pass  over 
in  silence,  because  we  think  that  we  con- 
ceive of  it  more  highly  and  justly  than 
many  of  our  brethren.  I  refer  to  the 
duty  of  candor,  charitable  judgment 
especially  towards  those  who  differ  in  re  • 
ligious  opinion.  We  think  that  in  noth- 
ing have  Christians  so  widely  departed 
from  their  religion  as  in  this  particular. 
We  read  with  astonishment  and  horror 
the  history  of  the  church  ;  and  some- 
times, when  we  look  back  on  the  fires  of 
persecution,  and  on  the  zeal  of  Chris- 
tians in  building  up  walls  of  separation, 
and  in  givinsj  up  one  another  to  per- 
dition, we  feel  as  if  we  were  reading  the 
records  of  an  infernal  rather  than  a 
heavenly  kingdom.  An  enemy  to  every 
religion,  if  asked  to  describe  a  Christian, 
would,  with  some  show  of  reason  de- 
pict him  as  an  idolater  of  his  own  distin- 
guishing opinions,  covered  with  badges 
of  party,  shutting  his  eyes  on  the  virtues 
and  his  ears  on  the  arguments  of  his 
opponents,  arrogating  all  excellence  to 
his  own  sect  and  all  saving  power  to  his 
own  creed,  sheltering  under  the  name  of 
pious  zeal  the  love  of  domination,  the 
conceit  of  infallibility,  and  the  spirit  of 
intolerance,  and  trampling  on  men's 
rights  under  the  pretence  of  saving  their 
souls. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  plainer 
obligation  on  beings  of  our  frail  and 
fallible  nature,  who  are  instructed  in  the 
duty  of  candid  judgment,  than  to  abstain 
from  condemning  men  of  apparent  con- 
scientiousness and  sincerity,  who  are 
chargeable  with  no  crime  but  that  of  dif- 
fering from  us  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  differing,  too,  on 
topics  01  great  and  acknowledged  ob- 
scurity. We  are  astonished  at  the  hard- 
ihood of  those  who,  with  Christ's  warn- 
ings sounding  in  their  ears,  take  on 
taem  the  responsibility  of  making  creeds 
ior  his  church,  and  cast  out  professors 
-«'  virtuous  lives  for  imagined  errors  for 
gaih  ot  taiakii^  tor  themselves. 


We  know  that  zeal  for  truth  is  the  cover 
for  this  usurpation  of  Christ's  prerog- 
ative ;  but  we  think  that  zeal  for  truth, 
as  it  is  called,  is  very  suspicious,  except 
in  men  whose  capacities  and  advan- 
tages, whose  patient  deliberation,  and 
Whose  improvements  in  humility,  mild- 
ness, and  candor,  give  them  a  right  to 
hope  that  their  views  are  more  just  than 
those  of  their  neighbors.  Much  of  what 
passes  for  a  zeal  for  truth  we  look  upon 
with  little  respect,  for  it  often  appears 
to  thrive  most  luxuriantly  where  other 
virtues  shoot  up  thinly  and  feebly ;  and 
we  have  no  gratitude  tor  those  reformers 
who  would  force  upon  us  a  doctrine 
which  has  not  sweetened  their  own 
tempers  or  made  them  better  men  than 
their  neighljors. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  much  of 
the  difficulties  attending  feligious  in- 
quiries,—  difficulties  springing  from  the 
slow  development  of  our  minds,  from 
the  power  of  early  impressions,  from 
the  state  of  society,  from  human  au- 
thority, from  the  general  neglect  of  the 
reasoning  powers,  from  the  want  of  just 
principles  of  criticism  and  of  important 
helps  in  interpreting  Scripture,  and 
from  various  other  causes.  We  find 
that  on  no  subject  have  men,  and  even 
good  men,  ingrafted  so  many  strange 
conceits,  wild  theories,  and  fictions  of 
fancy,  as  on  religion  :  and  remembering, 
as  we  do,  that  we  ourselves  are  sharers 
of  the  common  frailty  we  dare  not  as- 
sume infallibility  in  the  treatment  of  our 
fellow-Christians,  or  encourage  in  com- 
mon Christians,  who  have  little  time  for 
investigation,  the  habit  ot  denouncing 
and  contemning  other  denominations, 
perhaps  more  enlightened  and  virtuous 
than  their  own.  Charity,  forbearance,  a 
delight  in  tlie  virtues  of  different  sects  a 
backwardness  to  censure  and  condemn, 
these  are  virtues  which,  however  poorly 
practised  by  us,  we  admire  and  recom- 
mend :  and  we  would  rather  join  ourselves 
to  the  church  in  which  they  abound,  than 
to  any  other  communion,  however  elated 
with  the  belief  of  its  own  orthodoxy, 
however  strict  in  guarding  its  creed, 
however  burning  with  zeal  against  im- 
agined error. 

I  have  thus  given  the  distinguishing 
views  of  those  Christians  in  whose  names 
I  have  spoken.  We  have  embraced  this 
system  not  hastily  or  lightly,  but  after 
much  deliberation  :  and  we  nold  it  fxst 
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'ely  because  we  believe  it  to 
,  but  because  we  regard  it  as 
e^  truth,  as  a  doctrine  according 
less,  as  able  to  *' work  mightily^ 
bring  forth  fruit "  in  them  who 
That  we  wish  to  spread  it.  we 
desire  to  conceal ;  but  we  think 
wish  its  diffusion  because  we 
t  as  more  friendly  to  practical 
d  pure  morals  than  the  opposite 
s,  because  it -gives  clearer  and 
lews  of  duty,  and  stronger  mo- 
its  performance,  because  it 
*nds  religion  at  once  to  the  un- 
ing  and  the  heart,  because  it 
the  lovely  and  venerable  attri- 
God,  because  it  tends  to  restore 
volent  spirit  of  Jesus  to  his  di- 
d  afflicted  church,  and  because 
iff  every  hope  of  God*s  favor 
hat  which  springs  from  practi- 
ormitv  to  the  li^  and  precepts 
t.  We  see  nothing  in  our  views 
iffence  save  their  purity,  and  it 
>urity  which  makes  us  seek  and 
:ir  extension  through  the  world, 
riend  and  bfcther,  —  You  are 
'  to  take  upon  you  important 
to  be  clotned  with  an  office 
le  Son  of  God  did  not  disdain  ; 
e  yourself  to  that  religion  which 
t  nallowed  lips  have  preached, 
most  precious  blood  sealed. 
St  that  you  will  bring  to  this 
willing  mind,  a  firm  purpose,  a 
spirit,  a  readiness  to  toil  and 
>r  the  truth,  a  devotion  of  your 
vers  to  the  interests  of  piety  and 
I  have  sp>oken  of  the  doctrines 
3u  will  probably  preach ;  but  I 
lean  that  you  are  to  give  your- 
controversy.  You  will  remem- 
t  good  practice  is  the  end  of 
ig  and  will  labor  to  make  your 
holy  livers  rather  than  skilful 
its.  Be  careful  lest  the  desire 
iding  what  you  deem  truth,  and 
h'ng  reproach  and  misrcpresen- 
urn  you  aside  from  your  great 
;,. which  is  to  fix  in  men's  minds 
conviction  of  the  obligation, 
y,  and  happiness  of  Christian 
The  best  way  to  vindicate  your 
Its  is  to  show,  in  your  preach- 
life,  their  intimate  connection 
istian  morals,  with  a  high  and 
sense  of  duty,  with  candor  to- 
rour  opj^sers,  with  inflexible 
and  with  an  habitual  rever- 


ence for  God  If  any  light  can  pierce 
and  scatter  the  clouds  of  prejudice,  it  is 
that  of  a  pure  example.  \ly  brother, 
may  your  life  preach  more  loudly  than 
your  lips !  Be  to  this  people  a  pattern 
of  all  good  works,  and  may  your  instruc- 
tions derive  authority  from  a  well- 
grounded  belief  in  your  hearers  that 
you  speak  from  the  heart,  that  you 
preach  from  experience,  that  the  truth 
which  you  dispense  has  wrou|4)t  pow- 
erfully m  your  own  heart,  that  God,  and 
Jesus,  and  heaven,  are  not  merely  words 
on  your  lips,  but  most  affecting  realities 
to  your  mmd,  and  springs  of  hope,  and 
consolation,  and  strength,  in  all  your 
trials !  Thus  laboring,  may  you  reap 
abundantly,  and  have  a  testimony  of 
your  faithfulness,  not  only  in  your  own 
conscience,  but  in  the  esteem,  love,  virt- 
ues, and  improvements  of  your  people ! 
To  all  who  hear  me  I  would  say,  with 
the  Apostle,  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good.  Do  not,  brethren, 
shrink  from  the  duty  of  searching  God's 
word  for  yourselves,  through  fear  of  hu- 
man censure  and  denunciation.  Do  not 
think  that  you  may  innocently  follow 
the  opinions  which  prevail  around  you, 
without  investigation,  on  the  ground  that 
Christianity  is  now  so  purified  from  er- 
rors as  to  need  no  laborious  research. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
Christianity  is  at  this  moment  dishon- 
ored by  gross  and  cherished  corruptions. 
If  you  remember  the  darkness  which 
hung  over  the  gospel  for  ages ;  if  you 
consider  the  impure  union  which  still 
subsists  in  almost  every  Christian  coun- 
try between  the  church  and  state,  and 
wnich  enlists  men's  selfishness  and  am- 
bition on  the  side  of  established  error ; 
if  you  recollect  in  what  degree  the  spirit 
of  intolerance  has  checked  free  inquiry, 
not  only  before  but  since  the  Reforma- 
tion :  you  will  see  that  Christianity  can- 
not have  freed  itself  from  all  the  human 
inventions  which  disfigured  it  under  the 
Papal  tyranny.  No  Much  stubble  is 
yet  to  be  burned ;  much  rubbish  to  be 
removed :  many  gaudy  decorations  which 
a  false  taste  has  hung  around  Christian- 
ity must  be  swept  away ;  and  the  earth- 
born  fogs  which  have  long  shrouded  it 
must  tS  scattered,  before  this  divine 
fabric  will  rise  before  us  in  its  native 
and  awful  majesty,  in  its  harmonious 
proportions,  in  its  mild  and  celestial 
splendors.     This  glorious  TelonnaX\oxv 
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in  the  tirarch,  we  hope,  under  God's 
blessing,  from  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
man intellect,  from  the  moral  progress 
of  society,  from  the  consequent  decline 
of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  and,  though 
last  not  least,  from  the  subversion  of 
human  authority  in  matters  of  religion, 
from  the  fall  of  those  hierarchies,  and 
other  human  institutions,  by  which  the 
minds  of  individuals  are  oppressed  un- 
der the  weight  of  numbers,  and  a  Papal 
dominion  is  perpetuated  in  the  Protes- 
tant church.  Our  earnest  prayer  to 
God  is,  that  He  will  overturn,  and  over- 


turn, and  overturn  the  strongholds  of 
spiritual  usurpation,  until  He  shadl  come 
whose  right  it  is  to  rule  the  minds  of 
men  ;  that  the  conspiracy  of  a^es  against 
the  liberty  of  Christians  may  Be  brought 
to  an  end  ;  that  the  servile  assent  so 
long  yielded  to  human  creeds  may  eive 
place  to  honest  and  devout  inquiry  mto 
the  Scriptures ;  and  that  Christianity, 
thus  purified  from  error,  may  put  forth 
its  almighty  energy,  and  prove  itself,  by 
its  ennobling  influence  on  the  mind,  to 
be  indeed  '^  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation." 


UNITARIAN    CHRISTIANITY    MOST    FAVOR- 
ABLE  TO    PIETY: 

Discourse  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Second  Congregational  Unitarian 

Church,  New   York,   1826. 


Mark  xii.  29,  30:  ''And  Jesus  answered  him, 
The  first  of  all  the  commandments  is.  Hear,  O  Israel ; 
The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.  And  thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
aoul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength 
Thisjis  the  first  commandment  " 

We  have  assembled  to  dedicate  this 
building  to  the  worship  of  the  only  liv- 
ing and  true  God,  and  to  the  teaching 
of  the  religion  of  his  son,  Jesus  Christ. 
By  this  act  we  do  not  expect  to  confer 
on  this  spot  of  ground  and  these  walls 
any  peculiar  sanctity  or  any  mysterious 
properties.  We  do  not  suppose  that,  in 
consequence  of  rites  now  performed, 
th"  worship  offered  here  will  be  more 
acceptable  than  praver  uttered  in  the 
closet,  or  breathed  from  the  soul  in  the 
midst  of  business ;  or  that  the  instruc- 
tions delivered  from  this  pulpit  will  be 
more  effectual  than  if  they  were  uttered 
in  a  private  dwelling  or  the  open  air. 
By  dedication  we  understand  only  a 
solemn  expression  of  the  purpose  for 
which  this  building  is  reareci,  joined 
with  prayer  to  him  who  alone  can  crown 
our  enterprise  with  success,  that  our 
design  may  be  accepted  and  fulfilled. 
For  this  religious  act  we  find,  indeed, 
no  precept  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
on  this  SLCConut  some  have  scrupled  as 


to  its  propriety.     But  we  are  not  among 
those  who  consider  the  written  word  as 
a  statute-book,  by  the  letter  of  which 
every  step  in  life   must  be  governed. 
We  believe,  on   the  other  hand,  that 
one  of  the  great  excellences  of  Chris- 
tianity is  that  it  does  not  deal  in  mi- 
nute regulation,  but  that,  having  given 
broad  views  of  duty,   and  enjoined  a 
pure  and  disinterested  spirit,  it  leaves 
us  to  apply  these  rules  and  express  this 
spirit  according  to  the  promptines  of 
the  divine  monitor  within  us,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  claims  and  exigencies  of 
the  ever-varying  conditions  in  which  we 
are  placed.    We  believe,  too,  that  rev- 
elation  is   not  intended    to    supersede 
God's  other  modes  of  instruction  ;  that 
it  is  not  intended  to  drown,  but  to  make 
more  audible,  the  voice  of  nature.   Now, 
nature  dictates  the  propriety  of  such  an 
act  as  we  are   this  day  assetnbled  to 
perform.      Nature    has    always    taught 
men,  on  the  completion  of  an  important 
structure,  designed  for  public  and  last- 
ing good,  to  solemnize  its  first  appro- 
priation to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
reared  by  some  special  service.    To  u« 
there  is  a  sacredness  in  this  moral  in- 
stinct, in  this  law  written  on  the  heart; 
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and  in  listening  reverently  to  God's 
dictates,  however  conveyea,  we  doubt 
not  that  we  shall  enjoy  nis  acceptance 
and  blessing. 

I  have  said  we  dedicate  this  building 
to  the  teaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
But  in  the  present  state  of  the  Christian 
church,  these  words  are  not  as  definite 
as  they  one  day  will  be.  This  gospel  is 
variously  interpreted.  It  is  preached 
in  various  forms.  Christendom  is  par- 
celled out  into  various  sects.  When, 
therefore,  we  see  a  new  house  of  wor- 
ship reared,  the  question  immediately 
arises,  To  what  mode  of  teaching  Chris- 
tianity is  it  to  be  devoted  ?  I  need  not 
tell  you,  my  hearers,  that  this  house  has 
been  built  by  that  class  of  Christians 
who  are  called  Unitarians,  and  that  the 

fospel  will  here  be  taught  as  interpreted 
y  that  body  of  believers.    This  you  all 
know ;  but  perhaps  all  present  have  not 
attached  a  very  precise  meaning  to  the 
word  by  which  our  particular  views  of 
Christianity  are  designated.      Unitari- 
anism  has   been   made    a    term  of  so 
much  reproach,  and  has  been  uttered 
in  so  many  tones  of  alarm,  horror,  in- 
dignation, and   scorn,  that  to  many  it 
gives  only  a  vague  impression  of  some- 
thing monstrous,  impious,   unutterably 
perilous.     To   such   I  would  say,  that 
this  doctrine,   which  is  considered  by 
some  as  the  last  and  most  perfect  in- 
vention of  Satan,  the  consummation  of 
his    blasphemies,    the    most    cunnine 
weapon  ever  forged  in  the  fires  of  hell, 
amounts  to   this,  —  That  there  is  one 
God,  even  the  Father ;  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  this  one  God,  but  his  son 
and   messenger,   who    derived    all   his 
powers  and  glories  from  the  Universal 
Parent,  and  who  came  into  the  world 
not  to  claim  supreme  homage  for  him- 
self, but  to  carry  up  the  soul  to  his 
father  as  the  only  Divine  Person,  the 
only  Ultimate  Object  of  religious  wor- 
ship.   To  us,  this  doctrine  seems  not 
to  have  sprung  from  hell,  but  to  have 
descendecl  from  the  throne  of  God,  and 
to  invite  and  attract  us  thither.     To  us, 
^t  seems  to  come  from  the  Scriptures, 
*Jth  a  voice  loud  as  the  sound  of  many 
Waters,  and  as  articulate  and  clear  as  if 
J*SU8,  in  a  bodily  form,  were  pronounc- 
Jg  it  distinctly  in  our  ears.    To  this 
5*octrine,  and  to  Christianity  interpreted 
[^  consistency  with  it,  we  dedicate  this 
Mding. 


That  we  desire  to  propagate  this  doc- 
trine, we  do  not  conceal.  It  is  a  treas- 
ure which  we  wish  not  to  confine  to 
ourselves,  which  we  dare  not  lock  up  in 
our  own  breasts.  We  regard  it  as  given 
to  us  for  others,  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
We  should  rejoice  to  spread  it  through 
this  great  city,  to  carry  it  into  every 
dwelling,  and  to  send  it  far  and  wide  to 
the  remotest  settlements  of  our  country. 
Am  I  asked  why  we  wish  this  diffu- 
sion 1  We  dare  not  say  that  we  are  in 
no  degree  infiuenced  by  sectarian  feel- 
ing ;  for  we  see  it  raging  around  us,  and 
we  should  be  more  than  men  were  we 
wholly  to  escape  an  epidemic  passion. 
We  ao  hope,  however,  that  our  main 
purpose  and  aim  is  not  sectarian,  but  to 
promote  a  purer  and  nobler  piety  than 
now  prevails.  We  are  not  induced  to 
spread  our  opinions  by  the  mere  con- 
viction that  they  are  true  ;  for  there  are 
many  truths,  historical,  metaphysical, 
scientific,  literary,  which  we  have  no 
anxiety  to  propagate.  We  regard  them 
as  the  highest,  most  important,  most 
efficient  truths,  and  therefore  demand- 
ing a  firm  testimony  and  earnest  efforts 
to  make  them  known.  In  thus  speak- 
ing, we  do  not  mean  that  we  regard  our 
peculiar  views  as  essential  to  salvation. 
Far  from  us  be  this  spirit  of  exclusion, 
the  very  spirit  of  antichrist,  the  worst  of 
all  the  delusions  of  Popery  and  Protes- 
tantism. We  hold  nothing  to  be  essen- 
tial but  the  simple  and  supreme  dedica- 
tion of  the  mind,  heart,  and  life  to  God 
and  to  his  will.  This  inward  and  prac- 
tical devotedness  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, we  are  assured,  is  attained  and 
accepted  under  all  the  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
favored  by  that  truth  which  we  main- 
tain, as  by  no  other  system  of  faith. 
We  regard  Unitarianism  as  peculiarly 
the  friend  of  inward,  living,  practical 
religion.  For  this  we  value  it,  —  for 
this  we  would  spread  it ;  and  we  desire 
none  to  embrace  it  but  such  as  shall 
seek  and  derive  from  it  this  celestial 
influence. 

This  character  and  property  of  Uni- 
tarian Christianity,  its  fitness  to  promote 
true,  deep,  and  living  piety,  being  our 
chief  ground  of  attachment  to  it,  and 
our  chief  motive  for  dedicating  this 
house  to  its  inculcation,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  make  this  the  topic  of  my 
present  discourse.    1  do  nol  ^xo^^t  \.o 
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prove  the  truth  of  Unltarianism  by  Script- 
ural authorities,  for  this  argument  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  a  sermon,  but  to 
show  its  superior  tendency  to  form  an 
elevated  religious  character.  If,  how- 
ever, this  position  can  be  sustained,  I 
shall  have  contributed  no  weak  argument 
in  support  of  the  truth  of  our  views  ; 
for  the  chief  purpose  of  Christianity  un- 
doubtedly is  to  promote  piety,  to  oring 
us  to  God,  to  fill  our  souls  with  that 
Great  Being,  to  make  us  alive  to  him ; 
and  a  religious  system  can  carry  no 
more  authentic  mark  of  a  divine  origi- 
nal than  its  obvious,  direct,  and  pecul- 
iar adaptation  to  quicken  and  raise  the 
mind  to  its  Creator.  In  speaking  thus 
of  Unitarian  Christianity  as  promoting 
piety,  I  ought  to  observe  that  I  use  this  • 
word  in  its  proper  and  highest  sense.  I 
mean  not  every  thing  which  bears  the 
name  ot  piety,  for  under  this  title  super- 
stition, fanaticism,  and  formality  are 
walking  abroad  and  claiming  respect. 
I  mean  not  an  anxious  frame  of  mind, 
not  abject  and  slavish  fear  not  a  dread 
of  hell,  not  a  repetition  of  forms,  not 
church-going,  not  loud  profession,  not 
severe  censure  of  others'  irreligion  ;  but 
filial  love  and  reverence  towards  God, 
habitual  gratitude,  cheerful  trust,  ready 
obedience,  and,  though  last  not  least, 
an  imitation  of  the  ever-active  and  un- 
bounded benevolence  of  the  Creator. 

The  object  of  this  discourse  requires 
me  to  speak  with  great  freedom  of  dif- 
erent  systems  of  religion.  But  let  me 
not  be  misunderstood.  Let  not  the 
uncharitableness  which  I  condemn  be 
lightly  laid  to  mv  charge.  Let  it  be  re- 
memoered  that  I  speak  only  of  systems, 
not  of  those  who  embrace  them.  In 
setting  forth  with  all  simplicity  what 
seem  to  me  the  good  or  bad  tenaencies 
of  doctrines,  I  have  not  a  thought  of 
giving  standards  or  measures  by  which 
to  estimate  the  virtue  or  vice  of  their 
professors.  Nothing  would  be  more  un- 
just than  to  decide  on  men's  characters 
from  their  peculiarities  of  faith  ;  and  the 
reason  is  plain.  Such  peculiarities  are 
not  the  only  causes  which  impress  and 
determine  the  mind.  Our  nature  is  ex- 
posed to  innumerable  other  influences, 
if,  indeed,  a  man  were  to  know  nothing 
but  his  creed,  were  to  meet  with  no  hu- 
man beings  but  those  who  adopt  it,  were 
to  see  no  example  and  to  hear  no  conver- 
satioD  but  such  as  were  formed  by  it ;  if 


his  creed  were  to  meet  him  everywhere, 
and  to  exclude  every  other  object  of 
thought.  —  then  his  character  might  be 
expected  to  answer  to  it  with  great  pre- 
cision. But  our  Creator  has  not  shut  us 
up  in  so  narrow  a  school.  The  mind  is 
exposed  to  an  infinite  variety  of  influ- 
ences, and  these  are  multiplying  with 
the  progress  of  society.  Education, 
friendship,  neighborhood,  public  opin- 
ion, the  state  of  society,  "  tne  genius  of 
the  place  "  where  we  live,  books,  events, 
the  pleasures  and  business  of  life,  the 
outward  creation,  our  physical  tempera- 
ment, and  innumerable  other  causes,  are 
perpetually  pourine  in  upon  the  soul 
thoughts,  views,  and  emotions ;  and  these 
influences  are  so  complicated,  so  pecul- 
iarly combined  in  the  case  of  every  in- 
dividual, and  so  modified  by  the  original 
susceptibilities  and  constitution  of  every 
mind,  that  on  no  subject  is  there  greater 
uncertainty  than  on  the  formation  of 
character.  To  determine  the  precise 
operation  of  a  religious  opinion  amidst 
this  host  of  influences,  surpasses  human 
power.  A  great  truth  may  be  complete- 
ly neutralized  by  the  countless  impres- 
sions and  excitements  which  the  mind 
receives  from  other  sources ;  and  so  a 
great  error  may  be  disarmed  of  much  of 
Its  power  by  the  superior  energy:  of  other 
and  better  views,  of  early  habits,  and  of 
virtuous  examples.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  see  a  doctrine  believed 
without  swaying  the  will.  Its  eflScacy 
depends,  not  on  the  assent  of  the  intel- 
lect, but  on  the  place  which  it  occupies 
in  the  thoughts,  on  the  distinctness  and 
vividness  with  which  it  is  conceived,  on 
its  association  with  our  common  ideas, 
on  its  frequency  of  recurrence,  and 
on  its  command  of  the  attention,  with- 
out which  it  has  no  life.  According- 
ly, pernicious  opinions  are  not  seldom 
held  by  men  of  the  most  illustrious 
virtue.  I  mean  not,  then,  in  commend- 
ing or  condemning  systems,  to  pass 
sentence  on  their  professors.  I  know 
the  power  of  the  mind  to  select  from  a 
multifarious  system,  for  its  habitual  use, 
those  features  or  principles  which  are 
generous,  pure,  and  ennobling,  and  by 
these  to  sustain  its  spiritual  life  amidst 
the  nominal  profession  of  many  errors. 
I  know  that  a  creed  is  one  thing  as  writ- 
ten in  a  book,  and  another  as  it  exists 
in  the  minds  of  its  advocates.  In  the 
book,  all  the  doctrines  appear  in  equaUy 
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Strong  and  legible  lines.  In  the  mind, 
many  are  faintly  traced  and  seldom  re- 
curred to,  whilst  others  are  inscribed  as 
with  sunbeams,  and  are  the  chosen,  con- 
stant liehts  of  the  soul.  Hence,  in  good 
men  (h  opposing  denominations,  a  real 
agreement  may  subsist  as  to  their  vital 
principles  of  faith;  and  amidst  the  di- 
\nsion  of  tongues  there  may  be  unity  of 
soul,  and  the  same  internal  worship  of 
God.  By  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean 
that  error  is  not  evil,  or  that  it  bears  no 
pernicious  fruit.  Its  tendencies  are  al- 
ways bad.  But  I  mean  that  these  ten- 
dencies exert  themselves  amidst  so  many 
counteracting  influences :  and  that  inju- 
rious opinions  so  often  lie  dead  through 
the  want  of  mixture  with  the  common 
thoughts,  through  the  mind's  not  absorb- 
ing them,  and  changing  them  into  its 
own  substance,  that  the  highest  respect 
may  and  ought  to  be  cherished  for  men 
in  whose  creed  we  find  much  to  disap- 
prove. In  this  discourse  I  shall  speak 
freely,  and  some  may  say  severely,  of 
Trinitarianism ;  but  I  love  and  honor 
not  a  few  of  its  advocates :  and  in  op- 
posing what  I  deem  their  error,  I  would 
on  no  account  detract  from  their  worth. 
After  these  remarks,  I  hope  that  the 
language  of  earnest  discussion  and 
strong  conviction  will  not  be  construed 
into  the  want  of  that  charity  which  I  ac- 
knowledge as  the  first  grace  of  our  re- 
ligion. 

I  now  proceed  to  illustrate  and  prove 
the  suf)eriority  of  Unitarian  Christianity, 
as  a  means  01  promoting  a  deep  and  no- 
ble piety. 

I.  LFnitarianism  is  a  system  most  fa- 
vorable to  piety,  because  it  presents  to  the 
mind  one,  and  only  one,  Infinite  Person, 
to  whom  supreme  homage  is  to  be  paid. 
It  does  not  weaken  the  energy  of  relig- 
ious sentiment  by  dividing  it  among 
various  objects.  It  collects  and  con- 
centrates the  soul  on  one  Father  of  un- 
bounded, undivided,  unrivalled  glor}-. 
To  him  it  teaches  the  mind  to  rise 
through  all  beings.  Around  him  it 
gathers  all  the  splendors  of  the  uni- 
verse. To  him  it  teaches  us  to  ascribe 
whatever  good  we  receive  or  behold,  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  nature,  the 
liberal  gifts  of  Providence,  the  capac- 
ities of  the  soul,  the  bonds  of  soci- 
ety, and  especially  the  riches  of  grace 
and  redemption,  the  mission,  and  pow- 
ers, and  beneficent  influences  of  Jesus 


Christ.  All  happiness  it  traces  up  to 
the  Father,  as  the  sole  source ;  and  the 
mind,  which  these  views  have  pene- 
trated, through  this  intimate  association 
of  every  thing  exciting  and  exalting  in 
the  universe  with  one  Infinite  Parent, 
can  and  does  offer  itself  up  to  him  with 
the  intensest  and  profoundest  love  of 
which  human  nature  is  susceptible.  The 
Trinitarian,  indeed,  professes  to  believe 
in  one  God,  and  means  to  hold  fast  this 
truth.  But  three  persons,  having  dis- 
tinctive qualities  and  relations,  of  whom 
one  is  sent  and  another  the  sender,  one 
is  given  and  another  the  giver,  of  whom 
one  intercedes  and  another  hears  the 
intercession,  of  whom  one  takes  flesh 
and  another  never  becomes  incarnate,  — 
three  persons,  thus  discriminated,  are  as 
truly  three  objects  of  the  mind  as  if  they 
were  acknowledged  to  be  separate  divin- 
ities ;  and,  from  the  principles  of  our 
nature,  they  cannot  act  on  the  mind  as 
deeply  and  powerfully  as  one  Infinite 
Person,  to  whose  sole  goodness  all  hap- 
piness is  ascribed.  To  multiply  infinite 
objects  for  the  heart  is  to  distract  it. 
To  scatter  the  attention  among  three 
equal  persons  is  to  impair  the  power  of 
each.  The  more  strict  and  absolute  the 
unity  of  (iod,  the  more  easily  and  inti- 
mately all  the  impressions  and  emotions 
of  piety  flow  totjether.  and  are  condensed 
into  one  glowing  thought,  one  thrilling 
love.  No  languAge  can  express  the  ab- 
sorbing energy  of  the  thought  of  one 
Infinite  Father.  When  vitally  implanted 
in  the  soul,  it  grows  and  gains  strength 
for  ever.  It  enriches  itself  by  every  new 
view  of  God's  word  and  works  ;  gathers 
tribute  from  all  regions  and  all  ages  ; 
and  attracts  into  itself  all  the  rays  of 
beauty,  glory,  and  joy,  in  the  material 
and  spiritual  creation. 

My  hearers,  as  you  would  feel  the  full 
influence  of  God  upon  your  souls,  guard 
sacredly,  keep  unobscured  and  unsul- 
lied, that  fundamental  and  <xlorious  truth, 
that  there  is  one,  and  only  one.  Almighty 
Agent  in  the  imiverse,  —  one  Infinite 
Father.  Let  this  truth  dwell  in  me  in 
its  uncorrupted  simplicity,  and  I  have 
the  spring  and  nutriment  of  an  ever- 
growing pietv.  I  have  an  object  for  my 
mind  towarcls  which  all  thinc^s  bear  me. 
I  know  whither  to  go  in  all  trial,  whom 
to  bless  in  all  joy,  whom  to  adore  in  all 
1  behold.  But  let  three  persons  cla\\xv 
from  me  supreme  homage,  sirv^i  cVaXvcv  \x 
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on  different  grounds,  one  for  sendins^ 
and  another  for  coming  to  my  relief, 
and  I  am  divided,  distracted,  perplexed. 
My  frail  intellect  is  overborne.  Instead 
of  one  Father,  on  whose  arm  I  can  rest, 
my  mind  is  torn  from  object  to  object, 
and  I  tremble  lest,  among  so  many 
claimants  of  supreme  love,  I  shoula 
withhold  from  one  or  another  his  due. 

II.  Unitarianism  is  the  system  most 
favorable  to  piety,  because  it  holds  forth 
and  preserves  inviolate  the  spirituality 
of  God.  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth."  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  process  and  elevation  of  the 
religious  principle  that  we  should  re- 
fine more  and  more  our  conceptions 
of  God ;  that  we  should  separate  from 
him  all  material  properties,  and  what- 
ever is  limited  or  imperfect  in  our  own 
nature ;  that  we  should  regard  him 
as  a  pure  intelligence,  an  unmixed  and 
infinite  Mind.  When  it  pleased  God  to 
select  the  Jewish  people  and  place  them 
under  miraculous  interpositions,  one  of 
the  first  precepts  given  them  was,  that 
they  should  not  represent  God  under 
any  bodily  form,  any  graven  image,  or 
the  likeness  of  any  creature.  Next 
came  Christianity,  which  had  this  as 
one  of  its  great  objects,  to  render  relig- 
ion still  more  spiritual,  by  abolishing 
the  ceremonial  and  outward  worship  of 
former  times,  and  by  discarding  those 
grosser  modes  of  describing  God  through 
which  the  ancient  prophets  had  sought 
to  impress  an  unrefined  people. 

Now,  Unitarianism  concurs  with  this 
sublime  moral  purpose  of  God.  It  as- 
serts his  spirituality.  It  approaches 
him  under  no  bodily  form,  but  as  a 
pure  spirit,  as  the  infinite  and  the  uni- 
versal Mind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  direct  influence  of  Trinitarianism  to 
materialize  men's  conceptions  of  God; 
and,  in  truth,  this  system  is  a  relapse 
into  the  error  of  the  rudest  and  earliest 
ages,  into  the  worship  of  a  corporeal 
God.  Its  leading  feature  is  the  doc- 
trine of  a  God  clothed  with  a  body,  and 
acting  and  speaking  through  a  material 
frame,  —  of  the  Infinite  Divinity  dying 
on  a  cross  :  a  doctrine  which,  in  earthli- 
ness  reminds  us  of  the  mvthology  of  the 
rudest  pa^ns,  and  which  a  pious  Jew, 
in  the  twilight  of  the  Mosaic  religion, 
would  have  shrunk  from  with  horror. 
It  seems  to  me  no  small  objection  to 


the  Trinity,  that  it  supposes  God  to  take 
a  body  in  the  later  and  more  improved 
ages  of  the  world,  when  it  is  plain  that 
such  a  manifestation,  if  needed  at  all, 
was  peculiarly  required  in  the  infancy 
of  the  race.  The  effect  of  such  a  sys- 
tem in  debasing  the  idea  of  God,  in  as- 
sociating with  the  Divinity  human  pas- 
sions and  infirmities,  is  too  obvious  to 
need  much  elucidation.  On  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity  became  incarnate,  God  may  be 
said  to  be  a  material  being,  on  the  same 
general  ground  on  which  this  is  affirmed 
of  man ;  for  man  is  material  only  by  the 
union  of  the  mind  with  the  body ;  and 
the  very  meaning  of  incarnatioxi  is  that 
God  took  a  body,  through  which  he 
acted  and  spoke,  as  the  human  soul 
operates  through  its  corporeal  organs. 
Every  bodily  affection  may  thus  be  as- 
cribed to  God.  Accordingly  the  Trini- 
tarian, in  his  most  solemn  act  of  adora- 
tion, is  heard  to  pray  in  these  appalling 
words  :  **  Good  Lora,  deliver  us  ;  by  the 
mystery  of  thy  holy  incarnation,  by  thy 
holy  nativity  and  circumcision,  by  thy 
baptism,  fasting,  and  temptation,  by 
thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by  thy 
cross  and  passion,  good  Lord,  deliver 
us."  Now  1  ask  you  to  judge,  from  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  whether  to 
worshippers,  who  adore  their  God  for 
his  wounds  and  tears,  his  agony,  and 
blood,  and  sweat,  the  ideas  of  cori>oreal 
existence  and  human  suffering  will  not 
predominate  over  the  conceptions  of  a 
purely  spiritual  essence ;  whether  the 
mind,  in  clinging  to  the  man,  will  not 
lose  the  God  ;  whether  a  surer  method 
for  depressing  and  adulterating  the  pure 
thought  of  the  Divinity  could  nave  been 
devised.  That  the  Trinitarian  is  un- 
conscious of  this  influence  of  his  faith. 
I  know,  nor  do  I  charge  it  on  him  as  a 
crime.  Still  it  exists,  and  cannot  be  too 
much  deplored. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  true  to  human 
nature  and  their  creed,  have  sought  by 
painting  and  statuary  to  bring  their 
imagined  God  before  their  eyes:  and 
have  thus  obtained  almost  as  vivid  im- 
pressions of  him  as  if  they  had  lived 
with  him  on  the  earth.  The  Protestant 
condemns  them  for  using  these  simili- 
tudes and  representations  in  their  wor- 
ship ;  but,  if  a  Trinitarian,  he  does  so  to 
his  own  condemnation.  For  if.  as  he 
believes,  it  was  once  a  duty  to  bow  in 
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adoration  before  the  livine  body  of  his 
incarnate  God,  what  possiole  guilt  can 
there  be  in  worshipping  before  the  pict- 
ured or  sculptured  memorial  of  the  same 
being  ?  Christ^s  body  may  as  truly  be 
represented  by  the  artist  as  any  other 
human  form  ;  and  its  image  mav  be  used 
as  effectually  and  properly  as  that  of  an 
ancient  sage  or  hero,  to  recall  him  with 
vividness  to  the  mind.  Is  it  said  that 
(jod  has  expressly  forbidden  the  use  of 
iniajes  in  our  worship  ?  But  why  was 
that  prohibition  laid  on  the  Jews  ?  For 
this  express  reason,  that  God  had  not 
presented  himself  to  them  in  any  form 
which  admitted  of  representation.  Hear 
the  language  of  Moses :  **  Take  good 
heed  lest  ye  make  you  a  graven  image, 
for  ye  saw  no  manner  of  similitude  on 
the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in 
Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of  the  nre."* 
If,  since  that  i>eriod,  God  has  taken  a 
body,  then  the  reason  of  the  prohibition 
has  ceased ;  and,  if  he  took  a  body, 
among  other  purposes,  that  He  might 
assist  the  weakness  of  the  intellect, 
which  needs  a  material  form,  then  a 
statue,  which  lends  so  great  an  aid  to 
the  conception  of  an  absent  friend,  is  not 
only  justified,  but  seems  to  be  required. 
This  materializing  and  embodying  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  which  is  the  essence 
of  Trinitarianism,  cannot  but  be  adverse 
to  a  growing  and  exalted  piety.  Hu- 
man and  divme  properties,  being  con- 
founded in  one  being,  lose  their  distinct- 
ness. The  splendors  of  the  Godhead  are 
dimmed.  The  worshippers  of  an  incar- 
nate Deity,  through  the  frailty  of  their 
nature,  are  stron^y  tempted  to  fasten 
chiefly  on  his  human  attributes  ;  and 
their  devotion,  instead  of  rising  to  the 
Infinite  God,  and  taking  the  peculiar 
character  which  infinity  inspires,  be- 
comes rather  a  human  affection,  bor- ' 
rowing  much  of  its  fervor  from  the  ideas 
of  suffering,  blood,  and  death.  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  this  God-man  (to 
use  the  strange  phraseology  of  Trin- 
itarians) may  excite  the  mind  more 
easily  than  a  purely  spiritual  divinity ; 
just  as  a  tragedy,  addressed  to  the  eye 
and  ear,  will  mterest  the  multitude  more 
than  the  contemplation  of  the  most 
exalted  character.  But  the  emotions 
which  are  the  most  easily  roused,  are 

•  Deut  iv.  15,  i6. — The  arrangement  of  ih^  text 
B  a  little  chansied,  to  put  the  reader  immediately  in 
possession  dL  the  meaning. 


not  the  profoundest  or  most  enduring. 
This  human  love,  inspired  by  a  human 
God,  though  at  first  more  fervid,  cannot 
grow  and  spread  through  the  soul,  like 
the  reverential  attachment  which  an 
infinite,  spiritual  Father  awakens.  Re- 
fined conceptions  of  God,  thou|;h  more 
slowly  attained,  have  a  more  quickening 
and  all-pervading  energy,  and  admit  of 
perpetual  accessions  of  brightness,  life, 
and  strength. 

True,  we  shall  be  told  that  Trinita- 
rianism has  converted  only  one  of  its 
three  persons  into  a  human  deity,  and 
that  the  other  two  remain  purely  spir- 
itual beings.  But  who  does  not  know 
that  man  will  attach  himself  most  strong- 
ly to  the  God  who  has  become  a  man  ? 
Is  not  this  even  a  duty,  if  the  Divinity 
has  taken  a  body  to  place  himself  within 
the  reach  of  human  comprehension  and 
sympathy  }  That  the  Trinitarian's  views 
of  the  Divinity  will  be  colored  more  by 
his  visible,  tangible,  corporeal  God,  than 
by  those  persons  of  the  Trinity  who 
remain  comparatively  hidden  in  their 
invisible  and  spiritual  essence,  is  so 
accordant  with  the  principles  of  our  nat- 
ure as  to  need  no  labored  proof. 

My  friends,  hold  fast  the  doctrine  of  a 
purely  spiritual  Divinity.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  supports  and  instruments  of  a 
vital  piety.  It  brings  God  near  as  no 
other  doctrine  can  One  of  the  leading 
purposes  of  Christianity  is  to  give  us  an 
ever-growing  sense  of  God's  immediate 
presence,  —  a  conciousness  of  him  in 
our  souls.  Now,  just  as  far  as  corporeal 
or  limited  attributes  enter  into  our  con- 
ception of  him,  we  remove  him  from  us. 
He  becomes  an  outward,  distant  being, 
instead  of  being  viewed  and  felt  as  dwell- 
ing in  the  soul  itself.  It  is  an  unspeak- 
able benefit  of  the  doctrine  of  a  purely 
spiritual  God,  that  He  can  be  regarded 
as  inhabiting,  filling  our  spiritual  nature  ; 
and,  through  this  union  with  our  minds, 
He  can  and  does  become  the  object  of  an 
intimacy  and  friendship  such  as  no  em- 
bodied being  can  call  forth. 

III.  Unitarianism  is  the  system  most 
favorable  to  piety,  because  it  presents  a 
distinct  and  intelligible  object  of  wor- 
ship,—  a  Being  whose  nature,  whilst 
inexpressibly  sublime,  is  yet  simple  and 
suited  to  human  apprehension.  An  Infi- 
nite Father  is  the  most  exalted  of  all 
conceptions  and  yet  the  least  perplex- 
ing.    It  involves  no  incorv^twows  \d^^&. 
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It  is  illustrated  by  analogies  from  our 
own  nature.  It  coincides  with  that 
tundamental  law  of  the  intellect  through 
which  we  demand  a  cause  proportioned 
to  effects.  It  is  also  as  interesting  as  it 
is  rational ;  so  that  it  is  peculiarly  con- 
genial with  the  improved  mind.  The 
sublime  simplicity  of  God,  as  He  is 
taueht  in  Unitarianism,  by  relieving  the 
understanding  from  perplexity,  and  by 
placing  him  within  the  reach  of  thought 
and  affection,  gives  him  peculiar  power 
over  the  soul.  Trinitarianism,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  riddle.  Men  call  it  a 
mystery ;  but  it  is  mysterious,  not  like 
the  great  truths  of  religion,  by  its  vast- 
ness  and  grandeur,  but  by  the  irrecon- 
cilable ideas  which  it  involves.  One 
God,  consisting  of  three  persons  or 
agents,  is  so  strange  a  being,  so  unlike 
our  own  minds,  and  all  others  with 
which  we  hold  intercourse,  —  is  so  misty, 
so  incongruous,  so  contradictory,  that 
He  cannot  be  apprehended  with  that 
distinctness  and  that  feeling  of  reality 
which  belong  to  the  opposite  system. 
Such  a  heterogeneous  being,  who  is  at 
the  same  moment  one  and  many ;  who 
includes  in  his  own  nature  the  relations 
of  Father  and  Son,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
Father  and  Son  to  himself ;  who,  in  one 
of  his  persons,  is  at  the  same  moment 
the  Supreme  God  and  a  mortal  man, 
omniscient  and  ignorant,  almighty  and 
impotent ;  such  a  being  is  certainly  the 
most  puzzling  and  distracting  object 
ever  presented  to  human  thought.  Trin- 
itarianism,  instead  of  teaching  an  intel- 
ligible God,  offers  to  the  mind  a  strange 
compound  of  hostile  attributes,  bearing 
plain  marks  of  those  ages  of  darkness 
when  Christianity  shed  out  a  faint  ray, 
and  the  diseased  fancy  teemed  with 
prodigies  and  unnatural  creations.  In 
contemplating  a  being  who  presents  such  • 
different  and  inconsistent  aspects,  the 
mind  finds  nothing  to  rest  upon ;  and, 
instead  of  receiving  distinct  and  har- 
monious impressions,  is  disturbed  by 
shifting,  unsettled  images.  To  commune 
with  such  a  being  must  be  as  hard  as  to 
converse  with  a  man  of  three  different 
countenances,  speaking  with  three  differ- 
ent tongues.  The  believer  in  this  sys- 
tem must  forget  it  when  he  prays,  or  he 
could  find  no  repose  in  devotion.  Who 
can  compare  it,  in  distinctness,  reality, 
and  power,  with  the  simple  doctrine  of 
one  Infinite  Father  ? 


IV.  Unitarianism  promotes  a  fervent 
and  enlightened  piety  by  asserting  the 
absolute  and  unbounded  perfection  of 
God's  character.  This  is  the  highest 
service  which  can  be  rendered  to  man- 
kind. Just  and  generous  conceptions  of 
the  Divinity  are  the  soul's  true  wealth. 
To  spread  these  is  to  contribute  more 
effectually  than  by  any  other  agency  to 
the  progress  and  happiness  of  the  intel- 
ligent creation.  To  obscure  God's  glory 
is  to  do  greater  wrong  than  to  blot  out 
the  sun.  The  character  and  influence 
of  a  religion  must  answer  to  the  views 
which  it  gives  of  the  Divinity ;  and  there 
is  a  plain  tendency  in  that  system  which 
manifests  the  divine  perfections  most 
resplendently  to  awaken  the  sublimest 
and  most  blessed  piety. 

Now,  Trinitarianism  has  a  fatal  ten- 
dency to  degrade  the  character  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  though  its  advocates,  1 
am  sure,  intend  no  such  wrong.  By 
multiplying  divine  persons,  it  takes 
from  each  the  glory  of  independent, 
all-sufficient,  absolute  perfection.  This 
may  be  shown  in  various  particulars. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  the  very  idea 
that  three  persons  in  the  Divinity  are  in 
any  degree  important,  implies  and  in- 
volves the  imperfection  oi  each  :  for  it 
is  plain  that  if  one  divine  person  pos- 
sesses all  possible  power,  wisdom,  love, 
and  happiness,  nothing  will  be  gained 
to  himself  or  to  the  creation  by  join- 
ing wiih  him  two,  or  two  hundrea  other 
persons.  To  say  that  he  needs  others 
for  any  purpose  or  in  any  degree,  is  to 
strip  him  of  independent  and  all-suffi- 
cient majesty.  If  our  Father  in  heaven, 
the  God  ancl  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  is  not  of  himself  sufficient  to  all 
the  wants  of  his  creation ;  if,  by  his 
union  with  other  persons,  he  can  ac- 
complish any  good  to  which  he  is  not 
of  him.self  equal ;  oi*  if  he  thus  acquires 
a  claim  to  the  least  degree  of  trust  or 
hope,  to  which  he  is  not  of  himself  en- 
titled by  his  own  independent  attributes  ; 
then  it  is  plain  he  is  not  a  being  of  in- 
finite and  absolute  perfection.  Now, 
Trinitarianism  teaches  that  the  highest 
good  accrues  to  the  human  race  from 
the  existence  of  three  divine  persons, 
sustaining  different  offices  and  relations 
to  the  world  ;  and  it  regards  the  Unita- 
rian as  subverting  the  foundation  of 
human  hope,  by  asserting  that  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  is  alone 
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and  Ringlj  6od.  Thu8  it  derogates 
from  his  infinite  gloiy. 

In  the  next  place,  Trinitarianism  de- 
mdes  the  character  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  by  layins^  its  disciples  under  the 
necessity  of  ni^in|^  such  a  distribution 
of  offices  and  relations  amon^  the  three 
persons  as  will  serve  to  designate;  and 
distinguish  them  ;  for  in  this  way  it  in- 
terferes with  the  sublime  conceptions  of 
one  Infinite  Person,  in  whom  all  glories 
are  concentred.  If  we  are  required  to 
worship  three  persons,  we  must  view 
them  in  different  lights,  or  they  will  be 
mere  repetitions  of  each  other,  mere 
names  and  sounds,  presenting  no  ob- 
jects, conveying  no  meaning  to  the 
mind.  Some  appropriate  character, 
some  peculiar  acts,  feelings,  and  rela- 
tions, must  be  ascribed  to  each.  In 
other  wordii,  the  glory  of  all  -must  be 
shorn,  that  some  special  distingulshine 
lostre  may  be  thrown  on  each.  Accorf 
inj^ly,  creation  is  associated  peculiarly 
with  the  conception  of  the  Father ;  sat- 
isfaction for  human  guilt  with  that  of 
the  Son ;  whilst  sanctification,  the  no- 
blest work  of  all,  is  given  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  his  more  particular  work.  By 
a  still  more  fatal  distribution,  the  work 
of  justice,  the  office  of  vindicating  the 
rignts  of  the  Divinity,  falls  peculiarly  to 
the  Father,  whilst  the  loveliness  of  in- 
terposing mercy  clothes  peculiarly  the 
person  of  the  Son.  By  this  unhappy 
influence  of  Trinitarianism,  from  which 
common  minds  at  least  cannot  escape, 
the  splendors  of  the  Godhead,  being 
scattered  among  three  objects,  instead 
of  being  united  in  one  Innnite  Father, 
are  dimmed ;  and  he  whose  mind  is 
thoroughly  and  practically  possessed  by 
this  system^  can  hardly  conceive  the  ef- 
fulgence of  glory  in  which  the  one  God 
offers  himseu  to  a  pious  believer  in  his 
strict  unity. 

But  the  worst  has  not  been  told.  I 
observe,  then,  in  the  third  place,  that  if 
three  divine  persons  are  believed  in, 
such  an  administration  or  government  of 
the  world  must  be  ascribed  to  them  as 
will  furnish  them  with  a  sphere  of  oper- 
ation. No  man  will  admit  three  persons 
into  his  creed,  without  finding  a  use  for 
them.  Now,  it  is  an  obvious  remark, 
that  a  system  of  the  universe  which  in- 
volves and  demands  more  than  one  Infi- 
nite Agent,  must  be  wild,  extravagant, 
and  nnworthy  the  perfect  God ;  because 


there  is  no  possible  or  conceivable  good 
to  which  such  an  Agent  is  not  adequate. 
Accordingly  we  finclTrinitarianism  con- 
necting itself  with  a  scheme  of  admin- 
istration exceedingly  derogatory  to  the 
divine  character.  It  teadies  that  the 
Infinite  Father  saw  fit  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  our  first  parents  the 
character  and  condition  of  their  whole 
progeny;  and  that,  through  one  act  of 
disobeaience,  the  whole  race  bring  with 
them  into  being  a  corrupt  nature,  or  are 
bom  depraved.  It  teacnes  that  the  of- 
fences of  a  short  life,  though  begun 
and  spent  under  this  disastrous  iimu- 
ence,  merit  endless  punishment,  and  that 
God*s  law  threatens  this  infinite  pen- 
alty; and  that  man  is  thus  burdened 
with  a  guilt  which  no  sufferings  of  the 
created  universe  can  expiate,  which 
nothing  but  the  sufferings  of  an'  Infi- 
nite Being  can  purge  away.  In  this  con- 
dition of  human  nature,  Trinitarianism 
finds  a  sphere  of  action  for  its  different 
persons.  I  am  aware  that  some  Trini- 
tarians, on  hearing  this  statement  of 
their  system,  may  reproach  me  with  as- 
cribing to  them  the  errors  of  Calvinism, 
—  a  system  which  they  abhor  as  much 
as  ourselves.  But  none  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Calvinism  enter  into  this  expo- 
sition. I  have  given  what  I  understand 
to  be  the  leadin?  features  of  Trinitarian- 
ism all  the  world  over ;  and  the  benevo- 
lent professors  of  that  faith  who  recoil 
from  this  statement  must  blame  not  the 
preacher,  but  the  creeds  and  establish- 
ments by  which  these  doctrines  are 
diffused.  For  ourselves,  we  look  with 
horror  and  grief  on  the  views  of  God's 
government  which  are  naturally  and 
intimately  united  with  Trinitarianism. 
They  take  from  us  our  Father  in  heaven, 
and  substitute  a  stern  and  unjust  lord. 
Our  filial  love  and  reverence  rise  up 
against  them.  We  say  to  the  Trinita- 
rian, touch  any  thing  but  the  perfections 
of  God.  Cast  no  stain  on  that  spotless 
purity  and  loveliness.  We  can  endure 
any  errors  but  those  which  subvert  or 
unsettle  the  conviction  of  God's  pater- 
nal goodness.  Urge  not  upon  us  a  sys- 
tem which  makes  existence  a  curse,  and 
wraps  the  universe  in  gloom.  Leave  us 
the  cheerful  light,  the  free  and  healthful 
atmosphere  of  a  liberal  and  rational 
faith :  the  ennobling  and  consoling  in- 
fluences of  the  doctrine,  which  nature 
and  revelation  in  blessed  cot^sioid  \fc^.Oci 
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us,  of  one  Father  of  unbounded  and 
inexhaustible  love. 

V.  Unitarianism  is  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  piety,  because  it  accords  with 
nature,  with  the  world  around  and  the 
world  within  us ;  and  through  this  ac- 
cordance it  gives  aid  to  nature,  and  re- 
ceives aid  from  it.  in  impressing  the 
mind  with  God.  We  live  in  the  midst 
of  a  glorious  universe,  which  was  meant 
to  be  a  witness  and  a  preacher  of  the  Di- 
vinity ;  and  a  revelation  from  God  may 
be  expected  to  be  in  harmony  with  this 
system,  and  to  carry  on  a  common  min- 
istry with  it  in  lifting  the  soul  to  God. 
Now,  Unitarianism  is  in  accordance 
with  nature.  It  teaches  one  Father, 
and  so  does  creation,  the  more  it  is  ex- 
plored. Philosophy,  in  proportion  as  it 
extends  its  views  of  the  universe,  sees 
in  it;  more  and  more,  a  sublime  and 
beautiful  unity,  and  multiplies  proofs 
that  all  things  have  sprung  from  one  in- 
telligence, one  power,  one  love.  The 
whole  outward  creation  proclaims  to  the 
Unitarian  the  truth  in  which  he  delights. 
So  does  his  own  soul.  But  neither  nat- 
ure nor  the  soul  bears  one  trace  of  three 
divine  persons.  Nature  is  no  Trinita- 
rian. It  gives  not  a  hint,  not  a  glimpse 
of  a  tri-personal  author.  Trinitarianism 
is  a  confined  system,  shut  up  in  a  few 
texts,  a  few  written  lines,  where  many 
of  the  wisest  minds  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover it.  It  is  not  inscribed  on  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  not  borne  on 
every  wind,  not  resounding  and  re-echo- 
ing tnrough  the  universe.  The  sun  and 
stars  say  nothing  of  a  God  of  three 
persons.  They  all  speak  of  the  one 
Father  whom  we  adore.  To  our  ears, 
one  and  the  same  voice  comes  from 
God's  word  and  works,  —  a  full  and 
swelling  strain,  growing  clearer,  louder, 
more  thrilling  as  we  listen,  and  with  one 
blessed  influence  lifting  up  our  souls  to 
the  Almighty  Father. 

This  accordance  between  nature  and 
revelation  increases  the  power  of  both 
over  the  mind.  Concurring  as  they  do 
in  one  impression,  they  make  that  im- 
pression deeper.  To  men  of  reflection, 
the  conviction  of  the  reality  of  religion 
is  exceedingly  heightened  oy  a  percep- 
tion of  harmony  in  the  views  of  it  which 
they  derive  from  various  sources.  Rev- 
elation is  never  received  with  so  intimate 
a  persuasion  of  its  truth  as  when  it  is 
seen  to  conspire  to  the  same  ends  and 


impressions  for  which  all  otiier  things 
are  made.  It  is  no  small  objection  to 
Trinitarianism  that  it  is  an  insulated 
doctrine,  that  it  reveals  a  God  whom 
we  meet  nowhere  in  the  universe.  Three 
divine  persons,  I  repeat  it,  are  found 
only  in  a  few  texts,  and  those  so  dark 
that  the  eifted  minds  of  Milton,  Newton, 
and  Locke  could  not  find  them  there. 
Nature  gives  them  not  a  whisper  of  evi- 
dence. And  can  they  be  as  real  and 
powerful  to  the  mind  as  that  one  Father 
whom  the  general  strain  and  common 
voice  of  Scripture,  and  the  universal 
voice  of  nature,  call  us  to  adore  ? 

VI.  Unitarianism  favors  piety  by 
opening  the  mind  to  new  and  ever-en- 
larging views  of  God.  Teaching,  as  it 
does,  the  same  God  with  nature,  it 
leads  us  to  seek  him  in  nature.  It  does 
not  shut  us  up  in  the  written  word, 
precious  as  that  manifestation  of  the 
Divinity  is.  It  considers  revelation, 
not  as  independent  of  his  other  means 
of  instruction ;  not  as  a  separate 
agent ;  but  as  a  part  of  the  great 
system  of  God  for  enlightening  and 
elevating  the  human  soul ;  as  inti- 
mately joined  with  creation  and  prov- 
idence, and  intended  to  concur  with 
them  ;  and  as  given  to  assist  us  in  read- 
ing the  volume  of  the  universe.  Thus 
Unitarianism,  where  its  genuine  influ- 
ence is  experienced,  tends  to  enrich  and 
fertilize  the  mind ;  opens  it  to  new  lights, 
wherever  they  spring  up  ;  and,  by  com- 
bining, makes  more  efiicient  the  means 
of  religious  knowledge.  Trinitarianism, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  system  which 
tends  to  confihe  the  mind :  to  shut  it  up 
in  what  is  written  ;  to  diminish  its  inter- 
est in  the  universe  ;  and  to  disincline  it 
to  bright  and  enlarged  views  of  God's 
works.  This  effect  will  be  explained, 
in  the  first  place,  if  we  consider  that  the 
peculiarities  of  Trinitarianism  differ  so 
much  from  the  teachings  of  the  universe, 
that  he  who  attaches  himself  to  the  one 
will  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  interest 
in  the  other.  The  ideas  of  three  divine 
persons,  of  God  clothing  himself  in 
flesh,  of  the  infinite  Creator  saving  the 
guilty  by  transferring  their  punishment 
to  an  innocent  being,  —  these  ideas  can- 
not easily  be  made  to  coalesce  in  the 
mind  with  that  which  nature  gives  of 
one  Almighty  Father  and  Unbounded 
Spirit,  whom  no  worlds  can  contain,  and 
whose  vicegerent  in  the  human  breast 
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pronounces  it  a  crime  to  lay  the  penal- 
ties of  vice  on  the  pure  and  unoffend- 
ing. 

But  Trinitarianism  has  a  still  more 
positive  influence  in  shutting  the  mind 
against  improving  views  from  the  uni- 
verse. It  tends  to  throw  gloom  over 
God's  works.  Ima^ninjs;  that  Christ  is 
to  be  exalted  by  giving  him  an  exclusive 
agency  in  enlightening  and  recovering 
mankind,  it  is  tempted  to  disparage  other 
lights  and  influences  ;  and.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  magnifying  his  salvation,  it  in- 
clines to  exaggerate  the  darkness  and 
desperateness  of  man's  present  condi- 
tion. The  mind,  thus  impressed,  nat- 
uraUy  leans  to  those  views  of  nature  and 
of  society  which  will  strengthen  the 
ideas  of  desolation  and  guilt.  It  is 
tempted  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of 
life,  and  to  see  in  them  only  the  marks 
of  divine  displeasure  and  punishing  jus- 
tice ;  and  overlooks  their  obvious  ntness 
and  design  to  awaken  our  powers,  exer- 
cise our  virtues,  and  strengthen  our  so- 
cial ties.  In  like  manner  it  exaggerates 
the  sins  of  men,  that  the  need  of  an  in- 
finite atonement  mav  be  maintained. 
Some  of  the  most  aftecting  tokens  of 
God's  love  within  and  around  us  are  ob- 
scured by  this  gloomy  theology.  The 
glorious  faculties  of  the  soul,  its  high 
aspirations,  its  sensibility  to  the  great 
and  good  in  character  its  sympathy  with 
disinterested  and  suffering  virtue  its  be- 
nevolent and  religious  instincts,  its  thirst 
for  a  happiness  not  found  on  earth  ;  these 
are  overlooked  or  thrown  into  the  shade, 
that  they  may  not  disturb  the  persua- 
sion of  man's  natural  corruption.  In- 
genuity is  employed  to  disparage  what 
is  interesting  in  the  human  character. 
Whilst  the  bursts  of  passion  in  the  new- 
bom  child  are  gravely  urged  as  indica- 
tions of  a  native,  rooted  corruption ;  its 
bursts  of  affection,  its  sweet  smile,  its 
innocent  and  irrepressible  joy,  its  love- 
liness and  beautv,  are  not  listened 
to.  though  they  plead  more  eloquently 
its  alliance  with  higher  natures.  The 
sacred  and  tender  affections  of  home ; 
the  unwearied  watchings  and  cheerful 
sacrifices  of  parents ;  the  reverential, 
grateful  assiduity  of  children,  smoothing 
an  aged  father's  or  mother  s  descent  to 
the  grave  ;  woman's  love,  stronger  than 
death ;  the  friendship  of  brothers  and 
sisters;  the  anxious  affection,  which 
tends  around  the  bed  of  sickness,  the 


subdued  voice,  which  breathes  comfort 
into  the  mourner's  heart ;  aU  the  endear- 
ing offices  which  shed  a  serene  light 
through  our  dwellings  ;  — these  are  ex- 
plained away  by  the  thorough  advocates 
of  this  system,  so  as  to  include  no 
real  virtue,  so  as  to  consist  with  a 
natural  aversion  to  goodness.  Even  the 
higher  efforts  of  disinterested  benevo- 
lence, and  the  most  unaffected  expres- 
sions of  piety,  if  not  connected  with 
what  is  called  "the  true  faith,"  are,  by 
the  most  rigid  disciples  of  the  doctrine 
which  1  oppose,  resolved  into  the  pas- 
sion for  distinction,  or  some  other  work- 
ing of  '*  unsanctified  nature."  Thus, 
Trinitarianism  and  its  kindred  doctrines 
have  a  tendency  to  veil  God's  goodness, 
to  sully  his  fairest  works,  to  dim  the 
lustre  of  those  innocent  and  pure  affec- 
tions which  a  divine  breath  kindles  in 
the  soul,  to  blight  the  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness of  creation,  and  in  this  way  to  con- 
sume the  very  nutriment  of  piety.  We 
know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  in  mul- 
titudes this  tendency  is  counteracted  by 
a  cheerful  temperament,  a  benevolent 
nature,  and  a  strength  of  gratitude  which 
bursts  the  shackles  of  a  melancholy  sys- 
tem. But  from  the  nature  of  the  doc- 
trine, the  tendency  exists  and  is  strong  ; 
and  an  impartial  observer  will  often  dis- 
cern it  resulting  in  gloomy,  depressing 
views  of  life  and  the  universe. 

Trinitarianism.  by  thus  tending  to 
exclude  bright  and  enlarged  views  of 
the  creation,  seems  to  me  not  only  to 
chill  the  heart,  but  to  injure  the  under- 
standing, as  far  as  moral  and  religious 
truth  is  concerned.  It  does  not  send 
the  mind  far  and  wide  for  new  and  ele- 
vating objects  :  and  we  have  here  one 
explanation  of  the  barrenness  and  fee- 
bleness by  which  theological  writings 
are  so  generally  marked.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  prevalent  theology 
should  want  vitality  and  enlargement 
of  thought  for  it  does  not  accord  with 
the  perfections  of  God  and  the  spirit  of 
the  universe.  It  has  not  its  root  in 
eternal  truth  :  but  is  a  narrow,  techni- 
cal, artificial  system,  the  fabrication  of 
unrefined  ages,  and  consequently  in- 
capable of  being  blended  with  the  new 
lights  which  are  spreading  over  the  most 
interesting  subjects,  and  of  being  incor- 
porated with  the  results  and  anticipa- 
tions of  original  and  progressive  minds. 
It  stands  apart  in  the  mvivd,  m^V^^'i^  vA 
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exceptions,  the  Trinitarian  theology  of 
the  present  day  is  greatly  deficient  in 
freshness  of  thought,  and  in  power  to 
awaken  the  interest  and  to  meet  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  wants  of  think- 
ing men.  I  see.  indeed,  superior  minds 
and  great  minds  among  the  adherents 
of  the  prevalent  system  ;  but  they  seem 
to  me  to  move  in  chains,  and  to  fullil 
poorly  their  high. function  of  adding  to 
the  wealth  of  tne  human  intellect.  In 
theological  discussion,  they  remind  me 
more  of  Samson  grinding  in  the  narrow 
mil!  of  the  Philistines,  than  of  that 
undaunted  champion  achieving  victories 
for  God's  people,  and  enlarging  the 
bounds  of  their  inheritance.  Now,  a 
system  which  has  a  tendency  to  confine 
the  mind,  and  to  impair  its  sensibility 
to  the  manifestations  of  God  in  the 
>  far  unfriendly  to  piety, 


ing  love  of  the  Creator.  I 
generate  and  nourish  a  religion  of  a 
melancholy  tone,  such,  I  apprehend. 
as  now  predominates  in  the  Christian' 

Vli.  Unitarianism  promotes  piety,  bv 
the  high  place  which  it  assigns  to  pi- 
ety in  the  character  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ,  What  is  it  which  the  Unitarian 
regards  as  the  chief  glory  of  the  char- 
acter of  Christ  ?  I  answer,  his  filial 
devotion,  the  entireness  with  which  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  wiU  and 
benevolent  purposes  of  God.  The  piety 
of  Jesus,  which,  on  the  supposition  of 
his  Supreme  Divinity,  is  a  subordinate 
and  Incongruous,  is.  to  us,  his  promi- 
nent and  crowning  attribute.  We  place 
his  "  onene.ss  with  God,"  not  in  an  unin- 
telligible unity  of  essence,  but  in  unity 
of  mind  and  heart  in  the  strength  of 
his  love,  through  which  he  renounced 
every  separate  interest,  and  identified 
him.self  with  his  father's  designs.  In 
other  words,  filial  piety,  the  consecra- 
tion of  his  whole  being  to  the  henevo- 
ient  will  of  his  Father,  this  is  the  mild 
glory  in  which  he  always  offers  himself 
to  our  minds  ;  and.  of  consequence,  all 
our  sympathies  with  him,  all  our  love 
and  veneration  towards  him,  are  so 
many  forms  of  delight  in  a  pious  char- 
acter, and  our  whole  knowledge  of  him 
incites  us  to  a  like  surrender  of  our 
whoU  nature  and  existence  to  God. 


la  the  next  place,  Unitarianism  teacnes 
that  the  highest  work  or  office  of  Christ 
is  to  call  forth  and  strengthen  piety  in 
the  human  breast ;  and  thus  it  sets  before 
us  this  character  as  the  chief  acquisition 
and  end  of  our  being.  To  us,  tne  great 
glory  of  Christ's  mission  consists  in  the 
power  with  which  be  "  reveals  the  Fa- 
ther," and  establishes  the  "  kingdom  or 
reign  of  God  within  "  the  soul.  By  the 
crown  which  he  wears,  we  understand 
the  " 


that  of  bringing  back  the  lost  mind  t 
the  knowledge,  love,  and  likeness  of  its 
Creator.  With  these  views  of  Christ's 
office,  nothing  can  seem  to  us  so  impor- 
tant as  an  enlightened  and  profound 
pietv,  and  we  are  quickened  to  seek  it 
as  the  perfection  and  happiness  to  which 
nature  and  redemption  jointly  s 


Now.  we  maintain  that  Trinitarianism 
obscures  and  weakens  the.se  views  of 
Christ's  character  and  work  :  and  this 
it  does  by  insisting  perpetually  on  others 
of  an  incongruous,  discordant  nature. 
It  diminishes  the  power  of  his  piety. 
Making  him.  as  it  does,  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  placing  him  as  an  equal  on 
his  Fathers  throne,  it  turns  the  mind 
from  him  as  the  meekest  worshipper  of 
God  :  throws  into  the  shade,  as  of  veiy 
inferior  wor.h.  his  .self-denying  obedi- 
ence; and  gives  us  other  grounds  for 
revering  him  than  his  entire  homage, 
his  fervent  love,  his  cheerful  self-sacri- 
fice to  the  Universal  Parent.  There  is 
a  plain  incongruity  in  the  belief  of  his 
Supreme  Godhead  with  the  ideas  of 
filial  jjiety  and  exemplary  devotion.  The 
mind,  which  has  been  taught  to  regard 
him  as  of  equal  majesty  and  authority 
with  the  Father,  cannot  easily  feel  the 
power  of  his  character  as  the  affection- 
ate son,  whose  meat  it  tvas  to  do  his 
Father's  will.  The  mind,  accustomed 
to  make  him  the  uhimate  object  of 
worship,  cannot  easily  recogni/e  in  him 
the  pattern  of  that  worship,  the  guide 
to  the  Most  High.  The  characters  are 
incongruous,  and  their  union  perplexing, 
so  that  neither  exerts  its  full  energy  on 
the  mind. 

Trinitarianism  .ilso  exhibits  the  work 
as  well  OS  character  of  Christ  in  lights 
less  favorable  to  piety.  It  does  not 
make  the  promotion  of  piety  his  chief 
end.     It  teaches  that  the  highest  pur- 
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pote  of  his  mission  was  to  reconcile 
God  to  man,  not  man  to  God.  It 
teaches  that  the  most  formidable  ob- 
stacle to  human  liaj>pines8  lies  in  the 
daims  and  threatemngs  of  divine  jus- 
tice. Hence  it  leads  men  to  prize  Christ 
more  for  answering  these  claims,  and 
averting  these  thriatenings,  than  for 
awakeniQjg  in  the  human  soul  senti- 
ments oTlove  towards  its  Father  in 
heaven.  Accordingly,  multitudes  seem 
to  prize  pardon  more  than  piety,  and 
think  it  a  greater  boon  to  escape, 
through  Christ's  sufiEerings,  the  fire  of 
helly^an  to  receive,  through  his  influ- 
ence, the  spirit  of  heaven,  the  spirit  of 
devotion.  Is  such  a  system  propitious 
to  a  generous  and  ever-growing  piety  ? 

If  1  may  be  allowed  a  short  digres- 
uon,  I  would  conclude  this  head  with 
the  general  observation,  that  we  deem 
our  views  of  Jesus  Christ  more  inter- 
esting than  those  of  Trinitarianism. 
We  feel  that  we  should  lose  much  by 
exchanging  the  distinct  character  and 
mild  radiance  with  which  be  offers  him- 
selJE  to  our  minds  for  the  confused  and 
irreconcilable  glories  with  which  that 
system  labors  to  invest  him.  Accord- 
ing to  Unitarianism,  he  is  a  being  who 
may  be  understood,  for  be  is  one  mind, 
one  conscious  nature.  According  to 
the  opposite  faith,  he  is  an  inconceiv- 
able compound  of  two  most  dissimilar 
minds,  joining  in  one  person  a  finite  and 
infinite  nature,  a  soul  weak  and  igno- 
rant, and  a  soul  almighty  and  omni- 
scient. And  is  such  a  being  a  proper 
object  for  human  thought  and  affection  "i 
1  add,  as  another  important  considera- 
tion, that  to  us  Jesus,  instead  of  being 
the  second  of  three  obscure,  unintelli^- 
ble  persons,  is  first  and  pre-eminent  in 
the  sphere  in  which  he  acts,  and  is  thus 
the  object  of  a  distinct  attachment, 
which  he  shares  with  no  equals  or  ri- 
\'als.  To  us,  he  is  first  of  the  sons  of 
God,  the  Son  by  peculiar  nearness  and 
likeness  to  the  Father.  He  is  first  of  all 
the  ministers  of  God's  mercv  and  be- 
neficence, and  through  him  tne  largest 
stream  of  bounty  flows  to  the  crea- 
tion. He  is  first  in  God's  favor  and 
love,  the  most  accepted  of  worshippers, 
the  most  prevalent  of  intercessors.  In 
this  mighty  universe,  framed  to  be  a 
mirror  of  its  Author,  we  turn  to  Jesus 
as  the  brightest^  image  of  God,  and 
gratefully  yield  him  a  place  in  our  souls, 


second  anlv  to  the  Infinite  Father,  to 
whom  he  nimself  directs  our  supreme 
affection. 

VIII.  I  now  proceed  to  a  great  topic 
Unitarianism  promotes  piety  oy  meeting 
the  wants  of  man  as  a  sinner.  The 
wants  of  the  sinner  may  be  expressed 
almost  in  one  word.  He  wants  assur- 
ances of  mercy  in  his  Creator.  He  wants 
pledges  that  God  is  love  in  its  purest 
form,  that  is,  that  He  has  a  goodness 
so  disinterested,  free,  full,  strong,  and 
immutable,  that  the  ingratitude  and  dis- 
obedience of  his  creatures  cannot  over- 
come it.  This  unconquerable  love,  which 
in  Scripture  is  denominated  grace,  and 
which  waits  not  for  merit  to  call  it  forth, 
but  flows  out  to  the  most  guilty,  is  the 
sinner  8  only  hope,  and  it  is  fitted  to 
call  forth  the  most  devoted  gratitude. 
Now,  this  grace  or  mercy  of  God.  which 
seeks  the  lost,  and  receives  and  blesses 
the  retiurning  child,  is  proclaimed  by  that 
faith  which  we  advocate  with  a  clearness 
and  ener^  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Unitarianism  will  not  listen  for  a  moment 
to  the  common  errors  by  which  this 
bright  attribute  is  obscured.  It  will  not 
hear  of  a  vindictive  wrath  in  God  which 
must  be  cjuenched  by  blood;  or  of  a 
justice  which  binds  his  mercy  with  an 
iron  chain  until  its  demands  are  satisfied 
to  the  full.  It  will  not  hear  that  God 
needs  any  foreign  influence  to  awaken 
his  mercy,  but  teaches  that  the  yearn- 
ings of  the  tenderest  human  parent 
towards  a  lost  child  are  but  a  faint  image 
of  God's  deep  and  overflowing  compas- 
sion towards  erring  man.  This  essential 
and  unchangeable  propensity  of  the  Di- 
vine Mind  to  forgiveness,  the  Unitarian 
beholds  shining  forth  through  the  whole 
word  of  God.  and  especially  in  the  mission 
and  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived 
and  died  to  make  manifest  the  inex- 
haustible plenitude  of  divine  grace :  and, 
aided  by  revelation,  he  sees  this  attribute 
of  God  everywhere,  both  around  him 
and  within  him.  He  sees  it  in  the  sun 
which  shines,  and  the  rain  which  de- 
scends on  the  evil  and  unthankful ;  in 
the  peace  which  returns  to  the  mind  in 
proportion  to  its  return  to  God  and  duty ; 
m  the  sentiment  of  compassion  which 
springs  up  spontaneously  in  the  human 
breast  towards  the  fallen  and  lost :  and 
in  the  moral  instinct  which  teaches  us 
to  cherish  this  compassion  as  a  sacred 
principle,  as  an  emanation  of  God'^  vik* 
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finite  love.  In  truth,  Unitari^nism  as- 
serts so  strongly  the  mercy  of  God,  that' 
the  reproach  thrown  upon  it  is  that  it 
takes  from  the  sinner  the  dread  of  pun- 
ishment, —  a  reproach  wholly  without 
foundation  ;  for  our  system  teaches  that 
God's  mercy  is  not  an  instinctive  tender- 
ness, which  cannot  inHict  pain,  but  an 
all-wise  love,  which  desires  the  true  and 
lasting  good  of  its  object,  and  conse- 
quently desires  first  for  the  sinner  that 
restoration  to  purity  without  which 
shame,  and  suffering,  and  exile  from 
God  and  heaven  are  of  necessity  and 
unalterably  his  doom.  Thus  Unitari- 
anism  holds  forth  God's  grace  and  for- 
giving goodness  most  resplendently ; 
and,  Dy  this  manifestation  of  him.  it 
tends  to  awaken  a  tender  and  confiding 
piety ;  an  ingenuous  love,  which  mourns 
that  it  has  offended  ;  an  ingenuous  aver- 
sion to  sin.  not  because  sin  brings  pun- 
ishment, but  because  it  separates  the 
mind  from  this  merciful  Father. 

Now  we  object  to  Trinitarianism,  that 
it  obscures  the  mercy  of  God.  It  does 
so  in  various  ways.  We  have  already 
seen  that  it  gives  such  views  of  God's 
government,  tnat  we  can  hardly  conceive 
of  this  attribute  as  entering  into  his 
character.  Mercy  to  the  sinner  is  the 
principle  of  love  or  benevolence  in  its 
highest  form ;  and  surely  this  cannot  be 
expected  from  a  being  who  brings  us 
into  existence  burdened  with  hereditary 
guilt,  and  who  threatens  with  endless 
punishment  and  woe  the  heirs  of  so  frail 
and  feeble- a  nature.  With  such  a  Cre- 
ator the  idea  of  mercy  cannot  coalesce  ; 
and  I  will  say  more,  that  under  such  a 
government  man  would  need  no  mercy ; 
for  he  would  owe  no  allegiance  to  such 
a  Maker,  and  could  not.  of  course,  con- 
tract the  guilt  of  violating  it ;  and,  with- 
out guilt,  no  grace  or  pardon  would  be 
wanted.  The  severity  of  this  system 
would  place  him  on  the  ground  of  an 
injured  being.  The  wrong  would  lie  on 
the  side  of  the  Creator. 

In  the  next  place.  Trinitarianism  ob- 
scures God's  mercy  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  supposes  pardon  to  be  com- 
municated. It  teaches  that  God  remits 
the  punishment  of  the  offender  in  con- 
sequence of  receiving  an  equivalent  from 
an  innocent  person  :  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  sinner  are  removed  by  a  full  satis- 
faction made  to  divine  justice  in  the 
sufferings  of  a  substitute.     And  is  this 


**  the  quality  of  mercy  "  ?  What  means 
forgiveness,  but  the  reception  of  the 
returning  child  through  the  strength  of 
parental  love  ?  This  doctrine  invests 
the  Saviour  with  a  claim  of  merit,  with 
a  right  to  the  remission  of  the  sins  of 
his  followers  ;  and  represents  God's  re- 
ception of  the  penitent  as  a  recompense 
due  to  the  worth  of  his  Son.  And  is 
mercy,  which  means  free  and  undeserved 
love,  made  more  manifest,  more  resplen- 
dent, by  the  introduction  of  merit  and 
right  as  the  ground  of  our  salvation.^ 
Could  a  surer  expedient  be  invented  for 
obscuring  its  freeness,  and  for  turning 
the  sinner's  gratitude  from  the  sovereign 
who  demands,  to  the  sufferer  who  offers, 
full  sati.sfaction  for  his  guilt  ? 

I  know  it  is  said  that  Trinitarian- 
ism magnifies  God's  mercy,  because  it 
teaches  that  He  himself  provided  the 
substitute  for  the  guilty.  But  I  reply, 
that  the  work  here  ascribed  to  mercy  is 
not  the  most  appropriate,  nor  most  fitted 
to  manifest  it  and  impress  it  on  the  heart. 
This  may  be  made  apparent  by  familiar 
illustrations.  Suppose  that  a  creditor, 
through  compassion  to  certain  debtors, 
should  persuade  a  benevolent  and  opulent 
man  to  pay  him  in  their  stead.  Would 
not  the  debtors  see  a  greater  mercy,  and 
feel  a  weightier  obligation,  if  they  were 
to  receive  a  free,  gratuitous  release  ? 
And  will  not  their  chief  gratitude  stray 
bevond  the  creditor  to  the  benevolent 
substitute  ?  Or,  suppose  that  a  parent, 
unwilling  to  inflict  a  penalty  on  a  dis- 
obedient but  feeble  child,  should  per- 
suade a  stronger  child  to  bear  it.  Would 
not  the  offender  see  a  more  touching 
mercy  in  a  free  forgiveness,  springing 
immediately  from  a  parent's  heart,  than 
in  this  circuitous  remission  ?  And  will 
he  not  be  tempted  to  turn  with  his 
strongest  love  to  the  generous  sufferer  .** 
In  this  process  of  substitution,  of  which 
Trinitarianism  boasts  so  loudly,  the 
mercy  of  God  becomes  complicated 
with  the  rights  and  merits  of  the  suh- 
stitute,  and  is  a  more  distant  cause  of 
our  salvation.  These  rights  and  merits 
are  nearer,  more  visible,  and  more  than 
divide  the  glory  with  grace  and  mercy 
in  our  rescue.  They  turn  the  mind  from 
Divine  Goodness,  as  the  only  spring  of 
its  happiness  and  only  rock  of  its  hope 
Now  this  is  to  deprive  piety  of  one  of 
its  chief  means  of  growth  and  joy 
Nothing  should  stand  oetween  the  soul 
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tiercy.    Nothing  should  share 

the  work  of  our  salvation, 
ercession  should  ever  be  re- 
an  application  to  love  and 
as  a  demand  of  justice,  not 
>£  merit.  I  grieve  to  say  that 
now  viewed  by  multitudes, 
ustre  of  that  very  attribute 
his  great  purpose  to  display. 
,  to  many,  Jesus  wears  the 
more  winning,  tender  mercy 
Lther,  and  that  he  is  re^rded 
ler's  chief  resource.     Is  this 

invigorate  piety? 
ms  imagine  that  there  is  one 
iir  system  peculiarly  fitted  to 

and  hope  to  the  smner,  and 
:ly  to  promote  gratitude  and 
\  this.  They  say,  it  provides 
:   substitute    for  the   sinner, 

nothing  can  give  greater  re- 
burdened  conscience.  Jesus, 
econd  person  of  the  Trinity, 
>  make  mfinite  satisfaction  for 
trhat,  they  ask,  in  Unitarian- 
:ompare  with  this  ?  I  have 
for  two  brief  replies.  And 
octrine  of  an  infinite  satisfac- 
it  is  improperly  called,  of  an 
►nement,  subverts,  instead  of 
p,  hope  ;  because  it  argues 
erity  in  the  government  which" 
Did   1  believe,  what  Trin- 

teaches.  that  not  the  least 
on.  not  even  the  first  sin  of 
g  mind  of  the  child,  could  be 
ithout  an  infinite  expiation.  I 

myself  living  under  a  legisla- 
lakably  dreadful,  under  laws 
e  Draco's,  in  blood  ;  and,  in- 
anking  the  Sovereign  for  pro- 
infinite  substitute,   I    should 

the  attributes  which  render 
Jent    necessary.     It   is   com- 

that  an  infinite  atonement  is 
make  due  and  deep  impres- 
le  evil  of  sin.     But  He  who 

souls,  and  gave  them  their 
ities,  ou^ht  not  to  be  thought 

in  gooaness  and  wisdom  as 
onstituted  a  universe  which 
o  dreadful  and  degrading  a 

enforcing  obedience  as  the 
rings  of  a  God.  This  doc- 
i  infinite  substitute  suffering 
\f  of  sin,  to  manifest  Gods 
ist  sin,  and  thus  to  support 
nent,  is,  I  fear,  so  famihar  to 

its  severe  character  is  over- 


looked. Let  me,  then,  set  it  before  you 
in  new  terms,  and  by  a  new  illustration  ; 
and  if,  in  so  doing,  I  may  wound  the 
feelings  of  some  who  hear  me,  I  beg 
them  to  believe  that  I  do  it  with  pain, 
and  from  no  impulse  but  a  desire  to 
serve  the  caus«  of  truth.  Suppose, 
then,  that  a  teacher  should  come  among 
you,  and  should  tell  you  that  the  Cre- 
ator, in  order  to  paraon  his  own  chil- 
dren, had  erected  a  gallows  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  and  had  publicly  ex- 
ecuted upon  it,  in  room  of  the  offenders, 
an  Infinite  Being,  the  partaker  of  his 
own  Supreme  Divinity  ;  suppose  him  to 
declare  that  this  execution  was  appoint- 
ed as  a  most  conspicuous  and  terrible 
manifestation  of  God's  justice,  and  of 
the  infinite  woe  denounced  by  his  law ; 
and  suppose  him  to  add  that  all  beings 
in  heaven  and  earth  are  rec[uired  to  nx 
their  eyes  on  this  fearful  sight,  as  the 
most  powerful  enforcement  of  obedience 
and  virtue.  Would  you  not  tell  him 
that  he  calumniated  his  Maker  ?  Would 
you  not  say  to  him.  that  this  central 
gallows  threw  gloom  over  the  universe  ; 
that  the  spirit  of  a  government  whose 
very  acts  of  pardon  were  written  in  such 
blood  was  terror,  not  paternal  love ;  and 
that  the  obedience  which  needed  to  be 
upheld  by  this  horrid  spectacle  was 
nothing  worth  1  Would  you  not  say  to 
him,  that  even  you,  in  this  infancy  and 
imperfection  of  your  being,  were  capa- 
ble of  being  wrought  upon  by  nobler 
motives,  and  of  hating  sin  through  more 
generous  views :  and  that,  much  more, 
the  angels,  those  pure  flames  of  love, 
need  not  the  gallows  and  an  executed 
God  to  confirm  their  loyalty.'^  You 
would  all  so  feel  at  such  teaching  as  I 
have  supposed ;  and  yet  how  does  this 
differ  from  the  popular  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment .''  According  to  this  doctrine,  we 
have  an  Infinite  Being  sentenced  to 
suffer,  as  a  substitute,  the  death  of  the 
cross,  a  punishment  more  ignominious 
and  agonizing  than  the  gallows,  a  pun- 
ishment reserved  for  slaves  and  the 
vilest  malefactors  ;  and  he  suffers  this 
punishment  that  he  may  show  forth  the 
terrors  of  God's  law,  and  strike  a  dread 
of  sin  throuo^h  the  universe.  I  am  in- 
deed aware  tnat  multitudes  who  profess 
this  doctrine  are  not  accustomed  to 
bring  it  to  their  minds  distinctly  in  this 
light ;  that  they  do  not  ordinarily  regard 
the  death  of  Cnrist  as  a  crimmA  tx'tc.M- 
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tion,  as  an  infinitely  dreadful  infliction 
of  justice,  as  intended  to  show  that,  with- 
out an  infinite  satisfaction,  they  must 
hope  nothing  from  God.  Their  minds 
turn,  by  a  generous  instinct,  from  these 
appalling  views,  to  the  love,  the  disin- 
terestedness, the  morals  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  sufferer;  and  through 
such  thoughts  they  make  the  cross  a 
source  of  peace,  gratitude,  love,  and 
hope ;  thus  a£Eording  a  deliehtful  ex- 
emplification of  the  power  of  tne  human 
mind  to  attach  itself  to  what  is  good 
and  purifying  in  the  most  irrational  sys- 
tem. Not  a  few  may  shudder  at  the 
illustration  which  I  have  here  given ; 
but  in  what  respects  it  is  unjust  to  the 
popular  doctrine  of  atonement,  1  can- 
not discern.  I  grieve  to  shock  sincere 
Christians,  of  whatever  name;  but  I 
grieve  more  for  the  corruption  of  our 
common  faith,  which  I  have  now  felt 
myself  bound  to  expose. 

I  have  a  second  objection  to  this 
doctrine  of  infinite  atonement.  When 
examined  minutely,  and  freed  from  am- 
biguous language,  it  vanishes  into  air. 
It  is  wholly  delusion.  The  Trinitarian 
tells  me  that,  according  to  his  system, 
we  have  an  infinite  substitute  ;  that  the 
Infinite  God  was  pleased  to  bear  our 
punishment,  and  consequently  that  par- 
don is  made  sure.  But  1  ask  him,  Do  I 
understand  you  ?  Do  you  mean,  that 
the  Great  God,  who  never  changes, 
whose  happiness  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever,  that  this  Eternal 
Being  really  bore  the  penalty  of  my 
sins,  —  really  suffered  and  died  ?  Every 
pious  man,  when  pressed  by  this  ques- 
tion, answers.  No.  What,  then,  does 
the  doctrine  of  infinite  atonement  mean  ? 
Why,  this :  that  God  took  into  union 
with  himself  our  nature,  that  is.  a  hu- 
man body  and  soul ;  and  these  bore 
the  suffering  for  our  sins  ;  and.  through 
his  union  with  these,  God  may  be  said 
to  have  borne  it  himself.  Thus,  this 
vaunted  system  goes  out  —  in  words. 
The  infinite  victim  proves  to  be  frail 
man,  and  God's  share  in  the  sacrifice  is 
a  mere  fiction.  I  ask  with  solemnity. 
Can  this  doctrine  give  one  moment's 
ease  to  the  conscience  of  an  unbiassed, 
thinking  man  ?  Does  it  not  unsettle  all 
hope,  by  making  the  whole  religion  sus- 
picious and  unsure  ?  I  am  compelled 
to  say  that  I  see  in  it  no  impression  of 
majesty,   or  wisdom,  or  love,   nothing 


worthy  of  a  God ;  and  when  I  compare 
it  with  that  nobler  faith  which  directs 
our  eyes  and  hearts  to  God's  essential 
mercy,  as  our  only  hope,  I  am  amazed 
that  any  should  ascribe  to  it  superior 
efiicacy,  as  a  religion  for  sinners,  as  a 
means  of  filling  the  soul  with  pious  trust 
and  love.  I  know,  indeed,  that  some 
will  say  that,  in  giving  up  an  infinite 
atonement,  I  deprive  myself  of  all  hope 
of  divine  favor.  To  such  I  would  say. 
You  do  wrong  to  God's  mercy.  On 
that  mercy  I  cast  myself  without  a  fear. 
I  indeed  desire  Christ  to  intercede  for 
me.  I  regard  his  relation  to  me  as  God  s 
kindest  appointment.  Through  him, 
"grace  and  truth  come"  to  me  from 
heaven,  and  I  look  forward  to  his  friend- 
ship as  among  the  highest  blessings  of 
my  whole  future  being.  But  I  cannot 
and  dare  not  ask  him  to  o£Fer  an  infinite 
satisfactioh  for  my  sins  :  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  God  ;  to  reconcile  the  Univer- 
sal Father  to  his  own  offspring  ;  to  open 
to  me  those  arms  of  divine  mercy  which 
have  encircled  and  borne  me  from  the 
first  moment  of  mv  being.  The  essen- 
tial and  unboundecf  mercy  of  my  Creator 
is  the  foundation  of  my  hope,  and  a 
broader  and  surer  the  universe  cannot 
give  me. 

IX.  I  now  proceed  to  the  last  consid- 
eration which  the  limits  of  this  discourse 
will  permit  me  to  urge.  It  has  been 
more  than  once  suggested,  but  deserves 
to  be  distinctly  stated.  1  observe,  then, 
that  Unitarianism  promotes  piety  be- 
cause it  is  a  rational  religion.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  that  its  truths  can  be- 
fully  comprehended  :  for  there  is  not  an 
object  in  nature  or  religion  which  has 
not  innumerable  connections  and  rela- 
tions beyond  our  grasp  of  thought.  I 
mean  that  its  doctrines  are  consistent 
with  one  another,  and  with  all  estab- 
lished truth.  Unitarianism  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  great  and  clear  principles 
of  revelation  :  with  the  laws  and  powers 
of  human  nature ;  with  the  dictates  of 
the  moral  sense ;  with  the  noblest  in- 
stincts and  highest  aspirations  of  the 
soul ;  and  with  the  lights  which  the 
universe  throws  on  the  character  of  its 
Author.  We  can  hold  this  doctrine  with- 
out self-contradiction,  without  rebelling 
against  our  rational  and  moral  powers, 
without  putting  to  silence  the  divine 
monitor  in  the  breast.  And  this  is  an 
unspeakable  benefit ;  for  a  religion  thus 
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It  with  reason,  conscience,  and 
e  spiritual  being,  has  the  foun- 
f  universal  empire  in  the  breast ; 
heart,  finding  no  resistance  in 
Lecty  yields  itself  wholly,  cheer- 
:hout  doubts  or  misgivings,  to 
of  its  Creator. 

imtarianism  we  object,  what  has 
een  objected  to  it,  that  it  con- 
and  degrades  reason,  and  thus 
:he  mina  to  the  worst  delusions, 
its  advocates,  more  courageous 
dent,  have  even  recommended 
stration  of  the  understanding," 
iratory  to  its  reception.  Its 
ctrine  is  an  outrage  on  our 
nature.  Its  three  persons  who 
e  its  God  must  either  be  frittered 
3  three  unmeaning  distinctions, 
ids  signifying  nothinfi^ ;  or  they 
conscious  agents,  who  cannot, 
iman  art  or  metaphysical  device, 
!  to  coalesce  into  one  being; 
inot  be  really  viewed  as  one 
dng  one  consciousness  and  one 
)w  a  religious  system,  the  car- 
inciple  of  whicn  offends  the 
nding,  very  naturally  conforms 
oughout  to  this  prominent  feat- 
becomes  prevalently  irrational. 
is  compelled  to  defend  his  faith, 
articular,  by  the  plea  that  hu- 
son  is  so  depraved  throus^h  the 
to  be  an  inadequate  judge  of 
and  that  God  is  honored  by 
ption  of  what  shocks  the  intef- 
ims  to  have  no  defence  left 
accumulated  absurdities  Ac- 
to  these  principles  the  fanatic 
[aimed,  *'  I  believe,  because  it  is 
le."  had  a  fair  title  to  canon- 
Reason  is  too  godlike  a  faculty 
suited  with  impunity.  Accorci- 
rinitarianism,  as  we  have  seen, 
If  with  several  degrading  errors ; 
most  natural  alliance  is  with 
n.  that  cruel  faith,  which,  strip- 
d  of  mercy  and  man  of  ix)wer, 
e  Christianity  an  instrument  of 
:o  the  timid,  and  an  object  of 
r  scorn  to  hardier  spirits.  I 
,  a  doctrine  which  violates  rea- 
the  Trinity,  prepares  its  advo- 
proportion  as  it  is  incorporated 
mind,  for  worse  and  worse  de- 
It  breaks  down  the  distinc- 
d  barriers  between  truth  and 
1.  It  creates  a  diseased  taste 
^es,  fictions,  and  exaggerations. 


for  startling  mysteries,  and  wild  dreams 
of  enthusiasm.  It  destroys  the  relish 
for  the  single,  chaste,  serene  beauties 
of  truth.  Especially  when  the  prostra- 
tion of  understanding  is  taught  as  an 
act  of  piety,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
grossest  superstitions  should  be  de- 
voured, and  that  the  credulity  of  the 
multitude  should  keep  pace  with  the 
forgeries  of  imposture  a!nd  fanaticism. 
The  history  of  the  church  is  the  best 
comment  on  the  effects  of  divorcing 
reason  from  religion;  and  if  the  pres- 
ent age  is  disbunlened  of  many  ot  the 
superstitions  under  which  Christianity 
and  human  nature  groaned  for  ages,  it 
owes  its  relief  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
reinstating  of  reason  in  her  long-violated 
rights. 

The  injury  to  religion  from  irrational 
doctrines,  when  thoroughly  believed,  is 
immense.  The  human  som  has  a  unity. 
Its  various  faculties  are  adapted  to  one 
another.  One  life  pervades  it ;  and  its 
beauty,  strength,  and  growth  depend  on 
nothing  so  much  as  on  the  harmony  and 
joint  action  of  all  its  principles.  To 
wound  and  de^de  it  in  any  of  its  pow- 
ers, and  especially  in  the  noble  ana  dis- 
tinguishing power  of  reason,  is  tp  inflict 
on  it  universal  injury.  No  notion  is 
more  fdse  than  tnat  the  heart  is  to 
thrive  by  dwarfing  the  intellect :  that 
perplexing  doctrines  are  the  best  food  of 
piety ;  that  religion  flourishes  most  lux- 
uriantly in  mist  and  darkness.  Reason 
was  given  for  God  as  its  mat  object ; 
and  for  him  it  should  be  Icept  sacred, 
invigorated,  clarified,  protected  from  hu- 
man usurpation,  and  inspired  with  a 
meek  self-reverence. 

The  soul  never  acts  so  effectually  or 
joyfully  as  when  all  its  powers  ana  af- 
fections conspire  ;  as  when  thought  and 
feeling,  reason  and  sensibility,  are  called 
forth  together  by  one  great  and  kindling 
object.  It  will  never  devote  itself  to 
God  with  its  whole  energy  whilst  its 
guiding  faculty  sees  in  him  a  being  to 
shock  and  confound  it.  We  want  a 
harmony  in  our  inward  nature.  We 
want  a  piety  which  will  join  li^ht  and 
fervor,  and  on  which  the  intSlectual 
power  will  look  benienantly.  We  want 
religion  to  be  so  exnibited  that,  in  the 
clearest  moments  of  the  intellect,  its 
signatures  of  truth  will  grow  brighter ; 
that,  instead  of  tottering,  it  will  gather 
strength  and  stability  from  the  pro^e^s 
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of  the  human  mind.  These  wants  we 
believe  to  be  met  by  Unitarian  Christi- 
anity, and  therefore  we  prize  it  as  the 
best  friend  of  piety. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  chief  grounds 
on  which  I  rest  the  claim  of  Unitarian- 
ism  to  the  honor  of  promoting  an  en- 
lightened, profound,  and  happy  piety. 

Am  I  now  asked,  why  we  prize  our 
system,  and  why  we  build  churches  for 
its  inculcation  ?  If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
express  myself  in  the  name  of  conscien- 
tious Unitarians,  who  apply  their  doc- 
trine to  their  own  hearts  and  lives,  I 
would  reply  thus :  We  prize  and  would 
spread  our  views,  because  we  believe 
that  they  reveal  God  to  us  in  greater 
glory,  and  bring  us  nearer  to  him,  than 
any  other.  We  are  conscious  of  a  deep 
want,  which  the  creation  cannot  supply, 
—  the  want  of  a  perfect  Being,  on  whom 
the  strength  of  our  love  mav  be  cen- 
tred, and  of  an  Almighty  Father,  in 
whom  our  weaknesses,  imperfections, 
and  sorrows  may  find  resource  ;  and 
such  a  Being  and  Father  Unitarian 
Christianity  sets  before  us.  For  this 
we  prize  it  above  all  price.  We  can 
part  with  every  other  good.  We  can 
endure  the  darkening  of  life's  fairest 
prospects.  But  this  bright,  consoling 
doctrine  of  one  God,  even  the  Father, 
is  dearer  than  life,  and  we  cannot 
let  it  go.  Through  this  faith,  every 
thing  CTows  brighter  to  our  view.  Born 
of  such  a  Parent,  we  esteem  our  exist- 
ence an  inestimable  gift.  We  meet 
everywhere  our  Father,  and  his  presence 
is  as  a  sun  shining  on  our  path.  We 
fee  him  in  his  works,  and  hear  his  praise 
rising  from  every  spot  which  we  tread. 
We  feel  him  near  in  our  solitudes,  and 
sometimes  enjoy  communion  with  him 
more  tender  than  human  friendship. 
We  see  him  in  our  duties,  and  perform 
them  more  gladly,  because  they  are  the 
best  tribute  we  can  offer  our  Heavenly 
Benefactor.  Even  the  consciousness  of 
sin.  mournful  as  it  is,  does  not  subvert 
our  peace  :  for,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  as 
made  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  see 
an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  strength, 
purity,  and  pardon,  for  all  who,  in  fil- 
ial reliance,  seek  these  heavenly  gifts. 
Through  this  faith,  we  are  conscious  of 
a  new  oenevolence  springing  up  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  purer  and  more  en- 
larged than  natural  affection.  Towards 
all  maakind  we  see  a  rich  and  free  love 


flowing  from  the  common  Parent,  and, 
touched  by  this  love,  we  are  the  friends 
of  all.  We  compassionate  the  most 
guilty,  and  would  win  them  back  to 
God.  Through  this  faith,  we  receive 
the  happiness  of  an  ever- enlarging  hope. 
There  is  no  good  too  vast  for  us  to  an- 
ticipate for  the  universe  or  for  ourselves, 
from  such  a  Father  as  we  believe  in. 
We  hope  from  him.  what  we  deem  his 

freatest  gift,  even  the  gift  of  his  own 
pirit.  and  the  happiness- of  advancing 
for  ever  in  truth  and  virtue,  in  power 
and  love,  in  union  of  mind  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son.     We  are  told,  indeed, 
that  our  faith  will  not  prove  an  anchor 
in  the  last  hour.     But  we  have  known 
those   whose   departure  it  has  bright- 
ened ;  and  our  experience  of  its  power, 
in  trial  and  peril,  has  proved  it  to  be 
equal  to  aU  the  wants  of  human  nature. 
We  doubt  not  that,  to  its  sincere  follow- 
ers, death  will  be   a  transition   to  the 
calm,  pure,  joyful  mansions  prepared  by 
Christ  for  his  disciples.     There  we  ex- 
pect to  meet  that  great  and  good  Deliv- 
erer.    With  the  eye  of  faith,  we  already 
see  him  looking  round  him  with  celestial 
love  on  all  of  every  name  who  have  im- 
bibed his  spirit.    His  spirit ;  his  loyal  and 
entire  devotion  to  the  will  of  his  Heav- 
enly Father:  his  universal,  unconquer- 
able   benevolence,    through    which    he 
freely  gave  from   his   pierced  side  his 
blood,  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world  ;  this  divine  love,  and  not  creeds, 
and    names,  and  forms,   will    then  be 
found   to  attract   his    supreme   regard. 
This  spirit  we  trust  to  see  in  multitudes 
of  every  sect  and  name  :  and  we  trust. 
too,  that  they  who  now  reproach  us  will 
at  that  day  recognize,  in   the  dreaded 
Unitarian,  this  only  badge  of   Christ, 
and  will  bid  him  welcome  to  the  joy  of 
our  common  Lord.     I  have  thus  stated 
the   views  with  which  we  have  reared 
this   building.      We  desire    to    glorify 
God,  to  promote  a  purer,  nobler,  hap- 
pier piety.     Even  if  we  err  in  doctrine, 
we    think   that    these    motives    should 
shield  us  from  reproach  :  should  disarm 
that  intolerance  which  would  exclude  us 
from  the  church  on  earth,  and  from  our 
Father's  house  in  heaven. 

We  end.  as  we  began,  by  offering  up 
this  building  to  the  Only  Living  and 
True  God.  We  have  erected  it  amidst 
our  private  habitations,  as  a  remem- 
brancer  of    our    Creator.     We    have 
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reared  it  in  this  busy  city,  as  a  retreat 
for  pious  meditation  and  prayer.  We 
dedicate  it  to  the  King  and  Father  Eter- 
nal, the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords.  We  dedicate  it  to  his  Unity,  to 
Ids  unrivalled  and  undivided  Majesty. 
We  dedicate  it  to  the  praise  of  his  free, 
onbought,  unmerited  grace.  We  dedi- 
cate it  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  memory 
of  his  love,  to  the  celebration  of  his  di- 
vine virtue,  to  the  preaching  of  that 
troth  which  he  sealed  with  blood.  We 
dedicate  it  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the 
sanctifying  influence  of  God,  to  those 
celestial  emanations  of  lieht  and  strength 
which  visit  and  refresh  the  devout  mind. 
We  dedicate  it  to  prayers  and  praises 
which,  we  trust,  wiu  tie  continued  and 
perfected  in  heaven.  We  dedicate  it 
to  social  worship,  to  Christian  inter- 
course, to  the  communion  of  saints. 
We  dedicate  it  to  the  cause  of  pure 
morals,  of  public  order,  of  temperance, 
uprightness,  andeeneral good- will.  We 
dedicate  it  to  Cnristian  admonition,  to 


those  warnings,  remonstrances,  and  ear- 
nest and  tender  persuasions,  by  which 
the  sinner  may  be  arrested  and  brought 
back  to  God.  We  dedicate  it  to  Chris- 
tian consolation,  to  those  truths  which 
assuage  sorrow,  animate  penitence,  and 
lighten  the  load  of  human  anxiety  and 
fear.  We  dedicate  it  to  the  doctrine  of 
immortality,  to  sublime  and  joyful  hopes 
which  reach  beyond  the  grave.  In  a 
word,  we  dedicate  it  to  the  great  work 
of  perfecting  the  human  soul,  and  /it- 
ting  it  for  nearer  approach  to  jts  Au- 
thor. Here  may  neart  meet  heart ! 
Here  may  man  meet  God  !  From  this 
place  may  the  song  of  praise,  the  as- 
cription of  gratitude,  the  sigh  of  peni- 
tence, the  prayer  for  grace,  and  the  holy 
resolve,  ascend  as  fragrant  incense  to 
heaven ;  and,  through  many  genera- 
tions, may  parents  bequeath  to  their 
children  tnis  house,  as  a  sacred  spot, 
where  God  had  'Mifted  upon  them  his 
countenance,"  and  given  them  pledges 
of  his  everlasting  love  ! 
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It  is  due  to  truth,  and  a  just  deference 
to  our  fellow- Christians,  to  take  notice 
of  objections  which  are  currently  made 
to  our  particular  views  of  religion  ;  nor 
ought  we  to  dismiss  such  objections  as 
unworthy  of  attention  on  account  of 
their  supposed  lightness  ;  because  what 
is  light  to  us  may  weigh  much  with  our 
neighbor,  and  truth  may  suffer  from 
obstructions  which  a  few  explanations 
might  remove.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
those  Christians  who  are  called  Uni- 
tarian have  been  wanting  in  this  duty. 
Whilst  they  have  met  the  labored  argu- 
ments of  their  opponents  fully  and  fairly, 
they  have  overlooked  the  loose,  vague, 
indefinite  objections  which  float  through 
the  community,  and  operate  more  on 
common  minds  than  formal  reasoning. 
On  some  of  these  objections  remarks 
will  now  be  offered ;  and  it  is  hoped 


that  our  plainness  of  speech  will  not  be 
construed  into  severity,  nor  our  strict- 
ures on  different  systems  be  ascribed  to 
a  desire  of  retaliation.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  we  shall  repel  with  indiffer- 
ence what  seem  to  us  reproaches  on 
some  of  the  most  important  and  consol- 
ing views  of  Christianitv.  Believing 
that  the  truths  which  tnrough  God's 
good  providence  we  are  called  to  main- 
tain are  necessary  to  the  vindication  of 
the  divine  character,  and  to  the  preva- 
lence of  a  more  enlightened  and  exalted 
piety,  we  are  bound  to  assert  them  ear- 
nestly, and  to  speak  freely  of  the  op- 
posite errors  which  now  disfigure  Chris- 
tianity. What,  then,  are  the  principal 
objections  to  Unitarian  Christianity  ? 

I.  It  is  objected  to  us,  that  we  deny 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now  what 
does  this  objection  me^u"^    N^'VvaX.  "ax^ 
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we  to  understand  by  the  divinity  of 
Christ?  In  the  sense  in  which  many 
Christians,  and  perhaps  a  majority,  in- 
terpret it,  we  do  not  deny  it,  but  believe 
it  as  firmly  as  themselves.  We  believe 
firmly  in  the  divinity  of  Christ's  mission 
and  office,  that  he  spoke  with  divine  au- 
thority, and  was  a  bright  image  of  the  di- 
vine perfections.  We  believe  that  God 
dwelt  in  him,  manifested  himself  through 
him,  taught  men  by  him,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  his  spirit  without  measure. 
We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
most  glorious  display,  expression,  and  re- 
presentative of  God  to  mankind,  so  that 
m  seeing  and  knowing  him,  we  see  and 
know  the  invisible  Father ;  so  that  when 
Christ  came,  God  visited  the  world  and 
dwelt  with  men  more  conspicuously  than 
at  any  former  period.  In  Christ's  words 
we  hear  God  speaking ;  in  his  miracles 
we  behold  God  acting  ;  in  his  character 
and  life  we  see  an  unsullied  image  of 
God's  purity  and  love.  We  believe, 
then,  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  this 
term  is  often  and  properly  used.  How, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  differ  from 
other  Christians  ?  We  differ  in  this 
important  respect.  Whilst  we  honor* 
Christ  as  the  Son.  representative,  and 
image  of  the  Supreme  God,  we  do  not 
believe  him  to  be  the  Supreme  God  him- 
self. We  maintain  that  Christ  and  God 
aie  distinct  beings^  two  beings,  not  one 
and  the  same  being.  On  this  point  a 
little  repetition  may  be  pardoned,  for 
many  good  Christians,  after  the  contro- 
versies of  ages,  misunderstand  the  pre- 
cise difference  between  us  and  them- 
selves. Trinitarianism  teaches  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  supreme  and  infinite  God, 
and  that  he  and  his  Father  are  not  only 
one  in  affection,  counsel,  and  will,  but 
are  strictly  and  literally  one  and  the 
same  being.  Now  to  us  this  doctrine  is 
most  unscriptural  and  irrational.  We 
say  that  the  Son  cannot  be  the  same 
being  with  his  own  Father ;  that  he,  who 
was  sent  into  the  world  to  save  it,  can- 
not be  the  living  God  who  sent  him.  The 
language  of  Jesus  is  explicit  and  un- 
qualified. "  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own 
will."  —  "I  came  not  from  myself."  — 
"  I  came  from  God."  Now  we  affirm, 
and  this  ij^  our  chief  heresy,  that  Jesus 
was  not  and  could  not  be  the  God  from 
whom  he  came,  but  was  another  being ; 
and  it  amazes  us  that  any  can  resist 
this  simple   truth.     The   doctrine   that. 


Jesus,  who  was  bom  at  Bethlehem  :  who 
ate  and  drank  and  slept ;  who  sunered 
and  was  crucified  ;  who  came  from  God ; 
who  prayed  to  God  ;  who  did  God's  will ; 
and  who  said,  on  leaving  the  world,  **  I 
ascend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father, 
to  my  God  and  your  God  ;  "  the  doctrire 
that  this  Jesus  was  the  supreme  God 
himself,  and  the  same  being  with  his 
Father,  this  seems  to  us  a  contradiction 
to  reason  and  Scripture  so  flagrant,  that 
the  simple  statement  of  it  is  a  sufficient 
refutation.  We  are  often  charged  with 
degrading  Christ ;  but  if  this  reproach 
belong  to  any  Christians,  it  falls,  we  fear, 
on  those  who  accuse  him  of  teaching  a 
doctrine  .so  contradictory,  and  so  sub- 
versive of  the  supremacy  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father.  Certainly  our  humble  and 
devout  Master  has  given  no  ground  for 
this  accusation.  He  always  expressed 
towards  God  the  reverence  of  a  son. 
He  habitually  distinguished  himself  from 
God.  He  referred  to  God  all  his  powers. 
He  said,  without  limitation  or  reserve, 
"  The  Father  is  greater  than  I."  —  "  Of 
myself  1  can  do  nothing."  If  to  repre- 
sent Christ  as  a  being  distinct  from  God, 
and  as  inferior  to  him,  be  to  degrade 
him.  then  let  our  opponents  lay  the 
guilt  where  it  belongs,  not  on  us.  tut  on 
our  Master,  whose  language  we  borrow, 
in  whose  very  words  we  express  our 
sentiments  whose  words  we  dare  not  trifle 
with  and  force  from  their  plain  sense. 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  say  more  ; 
but  we  ask  common  Christians,  who 
have  taken  their  opinions  from  the  Bible 
rather  than  from  human  systems,  to  look 
honestly  into  their  own  minds,  and  to 
answer  frankly,  whether  they  have  not 
understood  and  believed  Christ's  divin- 
ity in  the  sense  maintained  by  us.  rather 
than  in  that  for  which  the  Trinitarians 
contend. 

2.  We  proceed  to  another  objection, 
and  one  which  probably  weighs  more 
with  multitudes  than  any  other.     It  is 
this,  that  our  doctrine  respecting  Christ 
takes  from  the  sinner  the  only  ground 
of  hope.     It  is  said  by  our  opponents, 
"We  and  all  men  are  sinners  by  our 
very  nature,  and  infinitely  puilty  before 
God.     The  sword  of  divine  justice  hangs 
over  us,  and  hell  opens  beneath  us ;  and 
where  shall  we  find  a  refuge  but  in  an 
infinite  Saviour.^     We  want  an  infinite 
atonement ;  and  in  depriving  us  of  this 
you  rob  us  of  our  hope    you  tear  from 
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the  Scriptures  the  only  doctrine  which 
meets  our  wants.  We  may  burn  our 
Bibles  if  3rour  interpretation  be  true, 
for  our  case  is  desperate ;  we  are  lost 
for  ever."  In  such  warm  and  wild  lan- 
guage, altogether  unwarranted  by  Script- 
ure, yet  exceedingly  fitted  to  work  on 
common  and  terror-stricken  minds,  our 
doctrine  is  constantly  assailed. 

Now  to  this  declamation,  for  such  we 
esteem  it,  we  oppose  one  plain  request. 
Show  us,  we  sa^,  a  single  passage  in 
the  Bible,  in  which  we  are  told  that  the 
sin  of  man  is  infinite,  and  needs  an  in- 
finite atonement.      We  find    not  one. 
Not  even   a   whisper  of  this  doctrine 
comes  to  us   from  the  sacred  writers. 
Let  us  stop  a  moment  and  weigh  this 
doctrine.     It  teaches  us  that  man,  al- 
though created  by  God  a  frail,  erring, 
and  imperfect  bemg,  and  even  created 
with  an  irresistible  propensity  to  sin,  is 
yet  regarded  by  the  Creator  as  an  infi- 
nite onFender,  meriting  infinite  punish- 
ment for    his    earliest  transgressions ; 
and  that  he  is  doomed  to  endless  tor- 
ment, unless  an  infinite  Saviour  appear 
for  his  rescue  !     How  can  any  one,  we 
ask,  charge  on  our  benevolent  and  right- 
eous Parent  such  a  government  of  his 
creatures  1      We  maintain  that  man  is 
not  created  in  a  condition  which  makes 
an  infinite  atonement  necessary ;  nor  do 
we  believe   that  any  creature   can   fall 
into  a  condition  from  which  God  may 
not  deliver  him  without  this  rigid  expe- 
dient    Surely,  if  an  infinite  satisfaction 
to   justice   were   indispensable   to    our 
silvation,  if  God  took  on  him  human 
nature  for  the  very  purpose  of  offering 
it.  and  if  this  fact  constitute  the  peculiar 
glory,  the  life  and  essence,  and  the  sav- 
mg  effic  icy  of  the  gospel,  we  must  find 
it  expressed    clearly,   definitely,   in    at 
least  one   passage  in  the  Bible.      But 
not  one.  we   repeat  it,   can  be   found 
there.     We  maintain,  further,  that  this 
doctrine  of  God  becoming  a  victim  and 
sacrifice  for  his  own  rebellious  subjects, 
is  as    irrational   as  it  is   unscriptural. 
We  have  always  supposed  that  atone- 
ment, if  necessary,  was  to  be  made  to^ 
not  by,   the    sovereign  who   has   been 
offended ;    and   we   cannot   conceive   a 
more  unlikely  method  of  vindicating  his 
authority,  than  that  he  himself  should 
bear  the   punishment  which  is  due   to 
transgressors   of  his  laws.      We  have 
bother  objection.     If  an  infinite  atone- 


ment be  necessary,  and  if,  consequently, 
none  but  God  can  make  it,  we  see  not 
but  that  God  must  become  a  sufferer, 
must  take  upon  himself  our  pain  and 
woe,  —  a  thought  from  which  a  pious 
mind  shrinks  with  horror.  To  escape 
this  difficulty,  we  are  told  that  Christ 
suffered  as  man,  not  as  God;  but  if 
man  only  suffered,  if  only  a  human  and 
finite  mind  suffered,  if  Christ,  as  God, 
was  perfectly  happy  on  the  cross,  and 
bore  only  a  short  and  limited  pain  in 
his  human  nature,  where,  we  ask,  was 
the  infinite  atonement  ?  Where  is  the 
boasted  hope  which  this  doctrine  is 
said  to  give  to  the  sinner  ? 

The  objection  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  the  sinner  unless  Christ  be  the  in- 
finite God,  amazes  us.  Surely,  if  we 
have  a  Father  in  heaven,  of  infinite 
goodness  and  power,  we  need  no  other 
infinite  person  to  save  us.  The  com- 
mon doctrine  disparages  and  dishonors 
the  only  true  God,  our  Father,  as  if, 
without  the  help  of  a  second  and  a 
third  divinity,  equal  to  himself.  He 
could  not  restore  his  frail  creature,  man. 
We  have  not  the  courage  of  our  breth- 
ren. With  the  Scriptures  in  our  hands, 
with  the  solemn  attestations  which  they 
contain  to  the  divine  Unity,  and  to 
Christ's  dependence,  we  dare  not  give 
to  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  an  equal 
or  rival  in  the  glory  of  originating  our 
redemption,  or  of  accomplishing  it  by 
underived  and  infinite  power.  Are  we 
asked,  as  we  sometimes  are,  what  is  our 
hope  if  Christ  be  not  the  supreme  God  ? 
We  answer,  it  is  the  boundless  and  al- 
mighty goodness  of  his  Father  and  our 
Father,  —  a  goodness  which  cannot  re- 
quire an  infinite  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  a  frail  and  limited  creature.  God's 
essential  and  unchangeable  mercy,  not 
Christ's  infinity,  is  the  Scriptural  foun- 
dation of  a  .sinner's  hope.  In  the  Script- 
ures, our  Heavenly  Father  is  always 
represented  as  the  sole  original,  spring, 
and  first  cause  of  our  salvation  :  and 
let  no  one  presume  to  divide  his  glory 
with  another.  That  Jesus  came  to  save 
us,  we  owe  entirelv  to  the  Father's  be- 
nevolent  appointment.  That  Jesus  is 
perfectly  adequate  to  the  work  of  our 
salvation  is  to  be  believed,  not  because 
he  is  himself  the  supreme  God,  but 
because  the  supreme  and  unerring  God 
selected,  commissioned,  and  empowered 
him  for  this  office.     Thai  V\\^  d^?L\Xv  \^ 
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an  important  means  of  our  salvation, 
we  gratefully  acknowIed|;e  ;  but  ascribe 
its  efficacy  to  the  merciful  disposition 
of  God  towards  the  human  race.  To 
build  the  hope  of  pardon  on  the  inde- 
pendent and  infinite  sufficiency  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  to  build  on  an  unscriptural 
and  false  foundation ;  for  Jesus  teaches 
us  that  of  himself  he  can  do  nothing ; 
that  all  power  is  given  to  him  by  his 
Father ;  and  that  he  is  a  proper  oDJect 
of  trust,  because  he  came  not  of  him- 
self, or  to  do  his  own  will,  but  because 
the  Father  sent  him.  We  indeed  lean 
on  Christ,  but  it  is  because  he  is  ''a 
comer-stone,  chosen  by  God  and  laid 
by  God  in  Zion."  God's  forgiving  love, 
declared  to  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  exercised  through  him,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  hope  to  the  penitent  on  which 
we  primarily  rest,  and  a  firmer  the  uni- 
verse cannot  furnish  us. 

3.  We  now  proceed  to  another  objec- 
tion. We  are  charged  with  expecting 
to  be  saved  by  works,  and  not  by  grace. 
This  charge  may  be  easily  despatched, 
and  a  more  groundless  one  cannot  easily 
be  imagined.  We  indeed  attach  great 
importance  to  Christian  works,  or  Chris- 
tian obedience,  believing  that  a  practice 
or  life  conformed  to  tne  precepts  and 
example  of  Jesus  is  the  great  end  for 
which  faith  in  him  is  required,  and  is 
the  great  condition  on  which  everlasting 
life  IS  bestowed.  We  are  accustomed 
to  speak  highly  of  the  virtues  and  im- 
provements of  a  true  Christian,  reject- 
mg  with  abhorrence  the  idea  that  they 
are  no  better  than  the  outward  Jewish 
righteousness,  which  the  Prophet  called 
"filthy  rags  ;"  and  maintaining  with  the 
Apostle  that  they  are,  "  in  the  sight  of 
God,  of  great  price."  We  believe  that 
holiness  or  virtue  is  the  very  image  of 
God  in  the  human  soul,  —  a  ray  of  his 
brightness,  the  best  gift  which  He  com- 
municates to  his  creatures,  the  highest 
benefit  which  Christ  came  to  confer, 
the  only  important  and  lasting  distinc- 
tion between  man  and  man.  Still,  we 
always  and  earnestly  maintain  that  no 
human  virtue,  no  human  obedience,  can 
give  a  legal  claim,  a  right  by  merit,  to 
the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light 
by  Christ.  We  see  and  mourn  over 
the  deficiencies,  broken  resolutions,  and 
mixed  motives  of  the  best  men.  We 
always  affirm  that  God's  grace,  benig- 
mty,  free  kindness,  is  needed  by  the 


most  advanced  Christians,  and  that  to 
this  alone  we  owe  the  promise  in  the 
gospel,  of  full  remission  and  everlasting 
happiness  to  the  penitent.  None  sp>eak 
of  mercy  more  constantly  than  we.  One 
of  our  distinctions  is,  tnat  we  magnify 
this  lovely  attribute  of  the  Deity.  So 
accustomed  are  we  to  insist  on  the 
infinity  of  God's  grace  and  mercy,  that 
our  aaversaries  often  charge  us  with 
forgetting  his  justice  ;  and  yet  it  is  ob- 
jected to  us  that,  renouncing  grace,  we 
appeal  to  justice,  and  build  our  hope  on 
the  abundance  of  our  merit ! 

4.  We  now  proceed  to  another  objec- 
tion often  urged  against  our  views,  or 
rather  against  those  who  preach  them  ; 
and  it  is  this,  that  we  preach  morality. 
To  meet  this  objection,  we  beg  to  know 
what  is  intended  by  morality.  Are  we 
to  understand  by  it,  what  it  properly 
signifies,  our  whole  duty,  however  made 
known  to  us,  whether  by  nature  or  rev- 
elation ?  Does  it  mean  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  those  obligations  which  belong 
to  us  as  moral  beings  ?  Does  it  mean 
that  "sober,  righteous,  godly  life," 
which  our  moral  Governor  has  pre- 
scribed to  us  by  his  Son,  as  the  great 
preparation  for  heaven  ?  If  this  be 
morality,  we  cheerfully  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge  of  preaching  it,  and  of  latx)r- 
ing  chiefly  and  constantly  to  enforce  it ; 
and  believing,  as  we  do,  that  all  the 
doctrines,  precepts,  threatenings,  and 
promises  ot  the  gospel  are  revealed  for 
no  other  end  than  to  make  men  moral, 
in  this  true  and  generous  sense,  we  hope 
to  continue  to  merit  this  reproach. 

We  fear,  however,  that  this  is  not 
the  meaning  of  the  morality  which  is 
said  to  be  the  burden  of  our  preaching. 
Some,  at  least,  who  thus  reproach  us, 
mean  that  we  are  accustomed  to  enjoin 
only  a  worldly  and  social  morality,  con- 
sisting in  common  honesty,  common 
kindness,  and  freedom  from  gross 
vices  ;  neglecting  to  inculcate  inward 
purity,  devotion,  heavenly-mindedness, 
and  love  to  Jesus  Christ.  We  hope 
that  the  persons  who  thus  accuse  us 
speak  from  rumor,  and  have  never 
heard  our  instructions  for  themselves; 
for  the  charge  is  false  ;  and  no  one  who 
ever  sat  under  our  ministry  can  urge  it 
without  branding  himself  a  slanderer. 
The  first  and  great  commandment, 
which  is  to  love  God  supremely,  is 
recognized  and  enforced  habitually  in 
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our  preaching;  and  our  obligations  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  fnend  who  died  for 
us,  are  urged,  we  hope,  not  wholly  with- 
out tenderness  and  effect. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  observe 
of  many,  that  when  they  reproach  us 
with  moral  preaching,  they  do  not  mean 
that  we  teach  only  outward  decencies, 
but  that  we  do  not  inculcate  certain 
favorite  doctrines,  which  are  to  them 
the  very  marrow  and  richness  of  the 
gosi>el.  When  such  persons  hear  a 
sermon,  be  the  subject  what  it  may, 
which  is  not  seasoned  with  recogni- 
tions of  the  Trinity,  total  depravity,  and 
similar  articles  of  faith,  they  call  it 
moral.  According  to  this  strange  and 
unwarrantable  use  ol  the  term,  we  re- 
joice to  say  that  we  are  "  moral  preach- 
ers ; "  and  it  comforts  us  that  we  have 
for  our  pattern  "him  who  spake  as 
man  never  spake,"  and  who,  in  his  long- 
est discourse,  has  dropped  not  a  word 
about  a  Trinity,  or  inborn  corruption, 
or  special  and  electing  erace  ;  and,  still 
more,  we  seriously  ooubt  whether  our 
preaching  could  with  propriety  be  called 
moral,  did  we  urge  these  doctrines, 
especially  the  two  last;  for,  however 
warmly  they  may  be  defended  by  honest 
men,  tney  seem  to  us  to  border  on  im- 
morality ;  that  is,  to  dishonor  God,  to 
weaken  the  sense  of  responsibility,  to 
break  the  spirit,  and  to  loosen  the  re- 
straints on  guiltv  passion. 

5.  Another  oDJection  urged  against 
us  is,  that  our  system  does  not  produce 
as  much  zeal,  seriousness,  and  piety  as 
other  views  of  religion.  The  objection 
it  is  difficult  to  repel,  except  by  language 
which  will  seem  to  be  a  boasting  of 
ourselves.  When  expressed  in  plain 
language,  it  amounts  to  this :  '*  We 
Trinitarians  and  Calvinists  are  better 
and  more  pious  than  you  Unitarians, 
and  consequently  our  system  is  more 
Scriptural  than  yours."  Now,  asser- 
tions of  this  kind  do  not  strike  us  as 
very  modest  and  humble,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  truth  does  not  require  us  to 
defend  it  by  setting  up  our  piety  above 
that  of  our  neighbors.  This  however, 
we  would  say,  that  if  our  zeal  and  de- 
votion are  faint,  the  fault  is  our  own, 
not  that  of  our  doctrine.  We  are  sure 
that  our  views  of  the  Supreme  Being 
are  incomparablv  more  affecting  and 
attractive  than  those  which  we  oppose.  \ 
It  is  the  great  excellence  of  our  system,  1 


that  it  exalts  God,  vindicates  hi?  paren- 
tal attributes,  and  appeals  powerfully  to 
the  ingenuous  principles  of  love,  grati- 
tude, and  veneration ;  and  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  doctrines  which 
are  spread  around  us  we  feel  that  of 
all  men  we  are  most  inexcusable,  if  a 
filial  piety  do  not  spring  up  and  grow 
strong  in  our  hearts. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  difficult  to 
suggest  some  causes  for  the  charge  that 
our  views  do  not  favor  seriousness  and 
zeal.  One  reason  probably  is,  that  we 
interpret  with  much  ri^or  those  precepts 
of  Christ  which  forbid  ostentation,  and 
enjoin  modesty  and  retirement  in  devo- 
tion. We  dread  .i  showy  religion.  We 
are  disgusted  with  pretensions  to  supe- 
rior sanctity,  —  that  stale  and  vulgar 
way  of  building  up  a  sect.  We  believe 
that  true  religion  speaks  in  actions  more 
than  in  words,  and  manifests  itself 
chiefly  in  the  common  temper  and  life  ; 
in  giving  up  the  passions  to  God's  au- 
thority, in  inflexible  uprightness  and 
truth,  in  active  and  modest  charity,  in 
candid  judgment,  and  in  patience  under 
trials  and  injuries.  We  think  it  no  part 
of  piety  to  publish  its  fervors,  but  pre- 
fer a  delicacy  in  regard  to  these  secrets 
of  the  soul ;  and  nence,  to  those  per- 
sons who  think  religion  is  to  be  worn 
conspicuously  and  spoken  of  passion- 
ately, we  may  seem  cold  and  dead, 
when  perhaps,  were  the  heart  uncovered, 
it  might  be  seen  to  be  "  alive  to  God  " 
as  truly  as  their  own. 

Agam,  it  is  one  of  our  principles, 
flowing  necessarily  from  our  views  of 
God,  that  religion  is  cheerful ;  that 
where  its  natural  tendency  is  not  ob- 
structed by  false  theology,  or  a  melan- 
choly temperament,  it  opens  the  heart 
to  every  pure  and  innocent  pleasure. 
We  do  not  think  that  piety  disfigures 
its  face,  or  wraps  itself  in  a  funeral  pall 
as  its  appropriate  ^rb.  Now,  too 
many  conceive  of  relisjion  as  something 
gloomy,  and  never  to  be  named  but 
with  an  altered  tone  and  countenance  ; 
and  where  they  miss  these  imagined 
signs  of  piety,  they  can  hardly  believe 
that  a  sense  of  God  dwells  in  the  heart. 

Another  cause  of  the  error  in  ques- 
tion we  believe  to  be  this.  Our  relig- 
ious system  excludes,  or  at  least  does 
not  favor,  those  overwhelming  terrors 
and  transports  which  many  think  essen- 
tial  to  piety.      We  do  not  beU^v^  vci 
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shaking  and  disordering  men's  under- 
standings, by  excessive  fear,  as  a  prep- 
aration for  supernatural  grace  and  im- 
mediate conversion.  This  we  regard  as 
a  dreadful  corruption  and  degradation 
of  religion.  Religion,  we  believe,  is  a 
gradusu  and  rational  work,  beginning 
sometimes  in  sudden  impressions,  but 
confirmed  by  reflection,  growing  by  the 
regular  use  of  Christian  means,  and  ad- 
vancing silently  to  perfection.  Now, 
because  we  specify  no  time  when  we  were 
overpowered  and  created  anew  by  irre- 
sistible impulse ;  because  we  relate  no 
agonies  of  despair  succeeded  by  mirac- 
ulous light  and  joy,  we^are  thought  by 
some  to  be  strangers  to  piety ;  —  how 
reasonably,  let  the  judicious  determine 

Once  more  ;  we  are  thought  to  want 
seal,  because  our  principles  forbid  us  to 
use  many  methods  for  spreading  them^ 
which  are  common  with  other  Chris- 
tians. Whilst  we  value  highly  our  pe- 
culiar views,  and  look  to  tnem  for  the 
best  fruits  of  piety,  we  still  consider 
ourselves  as  bouna  to  think  charitably 
of  those  who  doubt  or  deny  them  ;  and 
with  this  conviction,  we  cannot  enforce 
them  with  that  vehemence,  positiveness, 
and  style  of  menace,  which  constitute 
much  of  the  zeal  of  certain  denomina- 
tions ;  —  and  we  freely  confess  that  we 
would  on  no  account  exchange  our 
charity  for  their  zeal ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  time  is  near  when  he  who  holds 
what  he  deems  truth  with  lenity  and 
forbearance,    will  be   accounted    more 

{>ious  than  he  who  compasseth  sea  and 
and  to  make  proselytes  to  his  sect,  and 
"  shuts  the  gates  of  mercy  "  on  all  who 
will  not  bow  their  understandings  to 
his  creed.  We  fear  that  in  these  re- 
marks we  may  have  been  unconsciously 
betrayed  into  a  self-exalting  spirit. 
Nothing  could  have  drawn  them  from 
us  but  the  fact  that  a  very  common 
method  of  opf)osing  our  sentiments  is 
to  decry  the  piety  of  those  who  adopt 
them.  After  all.  we  mean. not  to  deny 
our  grea't  deficiencies.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  boast  before  God,  although  the 
cause  of  truth  forbids  us  to  submit  to 
the  censoriousness  of  our  brethren. 

6.  Another  objection  to  our  views  is, 
that  they  lead  to  a  rejection  of  revela- 
tion. Unitarianism  has  been  called  **a 
half-way  house  to  infidelity."  Now,  to 
this  objection  we  need  not  oppose  gen- 
e/a/ reasonings.     We  will  state  a  plain 


fact.     It  is  this.    A  large  proportion  of 
the  most  able  and  illustrious  defenders 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  have  been 
Unitarians ;    and  our  religion  has  re- 
ceived from  them,  to  say  the  least,  as 
important  service  in  its  conflicts  with 
infidelity  as  from  any  class  of  Christians 
whatever.     From  the  long  catalogue  of 
advocates  of  Christianity  among  Unita- 
rians, we  can  select  now  but  a  &w ;  bat 
these  few  are  a  host.     The  name  of  Johr 
Locke  is  familiar  to  every  scholar.     H 
rendered   distinguished   service  to   th 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind  ;    nor  i 
this  his  highest  praise.     His  writings  o 
government  and  toleration   contribute .1 
more  than  those  of  any  other  individual 
to  the  diffusion  of  free  and  generous  sen- 
timents through  Europe  and  America; 
and  perhaps    Bishop  Watson  was   not 
guilty  of  great   exaggeration  when   he 
said,  "  This  great  man  has  done  more 
for  the  estabhshment  of  pure  Christian- 
ity than   any  author   I  am   acquainted 
with."      He  was  a  laborious   and  suc- 
cessful student  of  the  Scriptures.     His 
works  on  the  "  Epistles  of  Paul,"  and  on 
the  "  Reasonableness  of  Christianity." 
formed  an  era  in  sacred  literature ;  and 
he  has  the  honor  of  having  shed  a  new 
and  bright  light  on  the  darkest  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  in  general  on 
the  Christian  system.     Now  Locke,  be 
it  remembered,  was  a  Unitarian.     We 
pass  to  another  intellectual  procigy, — 
to  Newton   a  name  which  every  man  of 
learning  pronounces  with  reverence  ;  for 
it  reminds  him  of  faculties  so  exalted 
above  those  of  ordinary'  men,  that  they 
seem  designed  to  help  our  conceptions 
of  superior  orders  of  being.     This  great 
man  who  gained  by  intuition  what  others 
reap  from  laborious  research,  after  ex- 
ploring the  laws  of  the  universe,  turned 
for  light  and  hope  to  the  Bible  ;   and 
although   his   theological  works  cannot 
be  compared  with   Locke's,  yet  in  his 
illustrations   of  the  prophecies,  and  of 
Scripture  chronology,  and  in  his  criti- 
cisms on  two  doubtful  passages,*  which 
are   among   the   chief  supports   of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  is  considered 
as  having  rendered  valuable  services  to 
the  Christian  cause.     Newton,  too.  was 
a  Unitarian.     We  are  not  accustomed 
to  boast  of  men.  or  to  prop  our  faith  by 
great  names  ;  for  Christ,  and  he  only  is 
our  Master ;  but  it  is  with  pleasure  that 

*  I  John  V.  7 ;  I  Tim.  iii.  i6. 
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we  find  in  our  ranks  the  most  gifted, 
sagacious,  and  exalted  minds ;  and  we 
cannot  but  smile  when  we  sometimes 
hear  from  men  and  women  of  very  lim- 
ited culture,  and  with  no  advantages  for 
enlarged  inquiry,  reproachful  and  con- 
temptuous remarks  on  a  doctrine  which 
the  vast  intelligence  of  Locke  and  New- 
ton, after  much  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  opposition  to  a  prejudiced  and 
intolerant  age.  received  as  the  truth  of 
God.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  doubts 
have  lately  been  raised  as  to  the  relig- 
ious opinions  of  Locke  and  Newton, 
and  for  a  very  obvious  reason.  In  these 
times  of  growing  light,  their  names  have 
been  found  too  usmil  to  the  Unitarian 
cause.  But  the  long  and  general  belief 
of  the  Unitarianism  of  these  illustrious 
men  can  hardly  be  accounted  for,  but 
by  admitting  the  fact ;  and  we  know  of 
no  serious  attempts  to  set  aside  the 
proofs  on  which  this  belief  is  founded. 

We  pass  to  another  writer,  who  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  In 
classical  literature,  and  in  metaphysical 
speculation.  Dr.  Clarke  has  a  reputation 
which  needs  no  tribute  at  our  hands. 
His  sermons  are  an  invaluable  repository 
of  Scriptural  criticism  ;  and  his  work  on 
the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion  has  ever  been  considered  as 
one  of  the  ablest  vindications  of  our 
common  faith.  This  great  man  was  a 
Unitarian.  He  believed  firmly  that  Je- 
sus was  a  distinct  being  from  his  Father, 
and  a  derived  and  dependent  being ; 
and  he  desired  to  bring  the  liturgy  of 
his  church  into  a  correspondence  with 
these  doctrines. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
memorable  infidel  controversy  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  excited 
by  the  writing^s  of  Bolingbroke.  Tindal, 
Morgan,  Collins,  and  Chubb,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  zeal  and 
power  with  which  the  Christian  cause 
was  maintained  by  learned  Unitarians. 
But  we  must  pass  over  these,  to  recall 
a  man  whose  memory  is  precious  to 
enlightened  believers ;  we  mean  Lard- 
aer,  that  most  patient  and  successful 
advocate  of  Christianity ;  who  has  writ- 
ten, we  believe,  more  largely  than  any 
other  author  on  the  evidences  of  the 
gospel ;  from  whose  works  later  authors 
nave  drawn  as  from  a  treasure-house ; 


and  whose  purity  and  mildness  have  dis- 
armed the  severity  and  conciliated  the 
respect  of  men  01  very  different  views 
from  his  oyrn.  Lardner  was  a  Unitarian. 
Next  to  Lardner,  the  most  laborious 
advocate  of  Christianity  against  the  at- 
tacks of  infidels,  in  our  own  day,  was 
Priestley ;  and  whatever  we  may  think 
of  some  of  his  opinions,  "we  believe  that 
none  of  his  opposers  ever  questioned  the 
importance  of  his  vindications  of  our 
common  faith.  We  certainly  do  not  say 
too  much,  when  we  afiirm  that  Unitarians 
have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  denom^ 
ination  in  zealous,  substantial  service  to 
the  Christian  jcause.  Yet  we  are  told 
that  Unitarianism  leads  to  infidelity ! 
We  are  reproached  with  defection  from 
that  religion,  round  which  we  have  gath- 
ered in  the  day  of  its  danger,  and  from 
which,  we  trust,  persecution  and  death 
cannot  divorce  us. 

It  is,  indeed,  said  that  instances  have 
occurred  of  persons  who,  having  given 
up  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  have  not 
stopped  there,  but  have  resigned  one 
part  of  Christianity  after  another,  until 
they  have  become  thorough  infidels. 
To  this  we  answer,  that  such  instances 
we  have  never  known ;  but  that  such 
should  occur  is  not  improbable,  and  is 
what  we  should  even  expect :  for  it  is 
natural  that  when  the  mind  has  detected 
one  error  in  its  creed,  it  should  distrust 
every  other  article,  and  should  exchange 
its  blind  and  hereditary  assent  for  a 
sweeping  scepticism.  We  have  exam- 
ples of  this  truth  at  the  present  moment, 
both  in  France  and  Spain,  where  multi- 
tudes have  proceeded  from  rejecting 
Popery  to  absolute  Atheism.  Now,  who 
of  us  will  argue  that  the  Catholic  faith 
is  true,  because  multitudes  who  relin- 
quished it  have  also  cast  away  everjr 
religious  principle  and  restraint ;  and  if 
the  argument  be  not  sound  on  the  side 
of  Popery,  how  can  it  be  pressed  into 
the  service  of  Trinitarianism  ?  The  fact 
is.  that  false  and  absurd  doctrines,  when 
exposed,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  be- 
get scepticism  in  those  who  received 
ihem  without  reflection.  None  are  so 
likely  to  believe  too  little  as  those  who 
have  begun  with  believing  too  much  ; 
and  hence  we  charge  upon  Trinitarian- 
ism whatever  tendency  may  exist  in 
those  who  forsake  it,  to  sink  gradually 
into  infidelity. 

Unitarianism  does  not  lead  to  infi- 
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delity.  On  the  contrary,  its  excellence 
is  ttiat  it  fortifies  faith.  Unitarianism 
is  Christianity  stripped  of  those  corrupt 
additions  which  shock  reason  and  our 
moral  feelings.  It  is  a  rational  and 
amiable  system,  against  which  no  man's 
understanding,  or  conscience,  or  charity, 
or  piety  revolts.  Can  the  same  be  said 
of  that  system  which  teaches  the  doc- 
trines of  three  equal  persons  in  one  God, 
of  natural  and  total  depravity,  of  infinite 
atonement,  of  special  and  electing  grace, 
and  of  the  everlastiijg  misery  of  the  non- 
elected  part  of  mankind.^  We  believe 
that  unless  Christianity  be  purified  from 
these  corruptions,  it  will  not  be  able  to 
bear  the  unsparing  scrutiny  to  which  the 
progress  of  society  is  exposing  it.  We 
believe  that  it  must  be  reformed,  or 
intelligent  men  will  abandon  it.  As  the 
friends  of  Christianity,  and  the  foes  of 
infidelity,  we  are  therefore  solicitous  to 
diffuse  what  seem  to  us  nobler  and  juster 
views  of  this  divine  system. 

7.  It  was  our  purpose  to  consider  one 
more  objection  to  our  views ;  namely, 
that  they  give  no  consolation  in  sickness 
and  death.  But  we  have  only  time  to 
express  amazement  at  such  a  charge. 
What !  a  system  which  insists  with  a 
peculiar  energy  on  the  pardoning  mercy 
of  God,  on  his  universal  and  parental 
love,  and  on  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrec- 
tion and  immortality,  —  such  a  system 
unable  to  give  comfort !  It  unlocks  in-  . 
finite  springs  of  consolation  and  joy  and  ! 
gives  to  him  who  practically  receives  it  ! 
a  living,  overflowing,  and  unspeakable  1 
hope.  Its  power  to  sustain  the  soul  in  j 
death  has  been  often  tried ;  and  did  we 
believe  dying  men  to  be  inspired  or  that 
peace  and  hope  in  the  last  hours  were 
God's  seal  to  the  truth  of  doctrines,  we 
should  be  able  to  settle  at  once  the  con- 
troversy about  Unitarianism.    A  striking 


example  of  the  power  of  this  system  in 
disarming  death  was  lateiy  given  by  a 
young  minister  in  a  neighboring  town,* 
known  to  many  of  our  readers,  and 
singularly  endeared  to  his  friends  by 
eminent  Christian  virtue.  He  was  smit- 
ten by  sickness  in  the  midst  of  a  useful 
and  happy  life,  and  sunk  slowly  to  the 
grave.  His  religion  —  and  it  was  that 
which  has  now  oeen  defended  —  gave 
habitual  peace  to  his  mind,  and  spread 
a  sweet  smile  over  his  pale  countenance. 
He  retained  his  faculties  to  his  last  hour ; 
and  when  death  came,  having  left  pious 
counsel  to  the  younger  menibers  of  his 
family,  and  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
his  parents,  he  breathed  out  life  in  the 
language  of  Jesus,  —  *'  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  Such  was 
the  end  of  one  who  held,  with  an  un- 
wavering faith,  the  great  principles  which 
we  have  here  advanced ;  and  yet  our 
doctrine  has  no  consolation,  we  are  told, 
for  sickness  and  death  ! 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  meet  ob- 
jections commonly  urged  against  our 
views  of  religion  ;  and  we  have  done  this, 
not  to  build  up  a  party,  but  to  promote 
views  of  Christianity  which  seem  to  us 
particularly  suited  to  strengthen  men's 
faith  in  it,  and  to  make  it  fruitful  of  good 
works  and  holy  lives.  Christian  virtue, 
Christian  holiness  love  to  God  and  man, 
these  are  all  which  we  think  worth  con- 
tending for  ;  and  these  we  believe  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  system 
now  maintained.  If  in  this  we  err,  may 
God  discover  our  error,  and  disappoint 
our  efforts !  We  ask  no  success  but 
what  He  may  approve,  —  no  prose1}'tes 
but  such  as  will  be  made  better,  purer, 
happier  by  the  adoption  of  our  views. 


•  Rev  John  E.  Abbot,  of  Salem.    This  tract  nas 
first  published  in  1819  in  ihe  '*  Christian  Disciple." 
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should  desire  that  our  neighbors,  whose 
convictions  of  truth  and  duty  require 
them  to  separate  from  us  in  religious 
services,  should  enjov  the  same  accom- 
modations with  ourselves  ;  and  it  should 
comfort  us  to  think  that  Christianity  is 
so  eminently  "  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,"  its  great  truths  so  plain  and 
so  quickening,  that  among  all  sects  ac- 
knowledging Christ  and  consulting  his 
word,  its  purifying  influences,  however 
counteracted  by  erroneous  views,  will 
more  or  less  be  felt  We  should  rejoice 
to  think  that  God  can  l)e  monopolized 
by  no  party ;  that  his  spirit  is  a  universal 
presence ;  that  religion,  having  its  root 
in  the  soul  of  man,  can  live  and  flour- 
ish amidst  many  errors ;  that  truth  and 
goodness  can  no  more  be  confined  to  a 
single  church  than  the  light  of  the  sun 
can  be  shut  up  in  a  private  dwelling; 
that  amidst  all  the  diversities  of  forms, 
names,  and  creeds,  acceptable  worship 
may  be  offered  to  God,  and  the  soul 
ascend  to  heaven. 

It  is  the  custom  of  our  times  to  erect 
beautiful  structures  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  life,  for  legislation,  for  litera- 
ture, for  the   arts.     But   important  as 
these  interests  are,  they  are  not  the  no- 
blest.    Man's  highest  relations  are  not 
political,   earthly,   human.      His  whole 
nature  is  not  exhausted  in  studying  and 
subduing  outward  nature,  in  establish- 
ing outward  order,  in  storing  the  mind 
with  knowledge  which  may  adorn  and 
comfort  his  outward  life.     He  has  wants 
too  deep,  and  powers  and  affections  too 
large,  for  the  outward  world.     He  comes 
from  God.     His   closest  connection  is 
^ith  God ;    and  he  can  And  life  and 
peace  only  in  the  knowledge  of  his  Cre- 
ator.    Man*s  glory  or  true  end  is  not 
revealed  to  us  in  the  most  magnificent 
structure  which  the  architect  ever  reared 
for  earthly  uses.     An  humble  spire  point- 
ing heavenward  from  an  obscure  church 
*^p€aks  of  man's  nature,  man's  dignity, 
^an's  destiny,  more  eloquently  than  all 
^e  columns  and  arches  of  Greece  and 
'^ome,  the  mausoleums  of  Asia,  or  the 
Pyramids   of    Egypt.     Is    it  not  meet, 
^^^en,  to  be  grateful  and  joyful  when  a 
*^ouse  is  set   apart  to  the  worship  of 
Ood.? 

This  edifice  where  we  now  meet  is 
'^ot  indeed  wholly  new.  Its  frame  is 
'^Ider  than  the  oldest  of  us.  But  so 
^eat  are  the  changes  which  it  has  un- 


dergone, that,  were  they  who  laid  its 
foundation  to  revisit  tne  earth,  thev 
would  trace  hardly  a  feature  of  their 
work ;  and  as  it  is  now  entered  by  a 
new  religious  congregation,  there  is  a 
fitness  in  the  present  solenmity  by  which 
we  dedicate  it  to  the  worship  of  God. 
My  purpose  in  this  discourse  is  to  show 
that  we  should  enter  this  edifice  with, 
gratitude  and  joy;  first,  because  it  is 
dedicated  to  worship  in  the  most  general 
sense  of  that  term  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  on  account  of  the  particular  wor- 
ship to  which  it  is  set  apart.  I  shall 
close  with  some  remarks  of  a  personal 
and  local  character,  which  may  be  al- 
lowed to  one  who  was  born  and  brought 
up.  on  this  island,  whose  heart  swells 
with  local  attachment,  and  whose  mem- 
ory is  crowded  with  past  years,  as  he 
stands,  after  a  long  absence,  within 
these  walls  where  he  sat  in  his  child- 
hood, and  where  some  of  his  earliest 
impressions  were  received. 

I.  We  ought  to  enter  this  house  with 
gratitude  and  joy,  for  it  is  dedicated  to 
worship.  Its  end  is,  that  men  should 
meet  within  its  walls  to  pay  religious 
homage ;  to  express  and  strengthen 
pious  veneration,  love,  thankfulness, 
and  confidence ;  to  seek  and  receive 
pure  influences  from  above ;  to  learn 
the  will  of  God ;  and  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  the  virtue  in  which  He 
delights.  This  edifice  is  reared  to  the 
glory  of  God.  reared  like  the  universe 
to  echo  with  his  praise,  to  be  a  monu- 
ment to  his  being,  perfection,  and  do- 
minion. Worship  is  man's  highest  end, 
for  it  is  the  employment  of  his  highest 
faculties  and  affections  on  the  sublimest 
object.  We  have  much  for  which  to 
thank  God.  but  for  nothing  so  much  as 
for  the  power  of  knowing  and  adoring 
himself.  This  creation  is  a  glorious 
spectacle  ;  but  there  is  a  more  glorious 
existence  for  our  minds  and  hearts,  and 
that  is  the  Creator.  There  is  something 
divine  in  the  faculties  by  which  we  study 
the  visible  world,  and  subject  it  to  our 
wills,  comfort,  enjoyment.  But  it  is  a 
diviner  faculty  by  which  we  penetrate 
beyond  the  visible,  free  ourselves  of  the 
finite  and  the  mutable,  and  ascend  to 
the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal.  It  is  good 
to  make  earth  and  ocean,  winds  and 
flames,  sun  and  stars,  tributary  to  out 
present  well-being.  How  much  better 
to  make  them  ministers  to  our  spiritual 
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wants,  teachers  of  heavenly  truth,  guides 
to  a  more  glorious  Bein&^  than  them- 
selves, bonds  of  union  between  man 
and  his  Maker ! 

There  have  been  those  who  have 
sought  to  disparaee  worship,  by  repre- 
senting it  as  an  arbitrary,  unnatural  ser- 
vice, a  human  contrivance,  an  invention 
^or  selfish  ends.  Had  I  time,  I  should 
be  glad  to  disprove  this  sophistry  by 
la)'ing  open  to  you  human  nature,  and 
showmg  the  deep  foundation  laid  in  all 
its  principles  and  wants  for  religion  ; 
but  I  can  meet  the  objection  only  by  a 
few  remarks  drawn  from  history.  There 
have  been,  indeed,  periods  of  history  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple seems  to  have  been  overwhelmed  ; 
but  in  this  it  agrees  with  otiier  great 
principles  of  our  nature,  which  in  cer- 
tain stages  of  the  race  disappear.  There 
are  certain  conditions  of  society  in  which 
the  desire  of  knowledge  seems  almost 
extinct  among  men,  and  they  abandon 
themselves  for  centuries  to  brutish  ig- 
norance. There  are  communities  in 
which  the  natural  desire  of  reaching  a 
better  lot  gives  not  a  sign  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  society  remains  stationary  for 
ages.  There  are  some  in  which  even 
the  parental  affection  is  so  far  dead,  that 
the  new-born  child  is  cast  into  the  stream 
or  exposed  to  the  storm.  So  the  relig- 
ious principle  is  in  some  periods  hardly 
to  be  discerned;  but  it  is  never  lost. 
No  principle  is  more  universally  mani- 
fested. In  the  darkest  ages  there  are 
some  recognitions  of  a  superior  power. 
Man  feels  that  there  is  a  being  above 
himself,  and  he  clothes  that  being  in 
what  to  his  rude  conception  is  great 
and  venerable.  In  countries  where  ar- 
chitecture was  unknown,  men  chose  the 
solemn  wood  or  the  mountain  top  for 
worship  ;  and  when  this  art  appeared  its 
monuments  were  temples  to  God.  Be- 
fore the  invention  of  letters,  hymns  were 
composed  to  the  Divinity ;  and  music, 
we  have  reason  to  think,  was  the  off- 
spring of  religion.  Music  in  its  infancy 
was  the  breathing  of  man\s  fears,  wants, 
hop>es,  thanks,  praises,  to  an  unseen 
power.  You  tell  me,  my  sceptical  friend, 
that  religion  is  the  contrivance  of  the 
priest.  How  came  the  priest  into  be- 
ing? What  gave  him  his  power  }  Why 
was  it  that  the  ancient  legislator  pro- 
fessed to  receive  his  laws  from  the 
f:ods  ?     The  fact  is  a  striking  one,  that 


the  earliest  euides  and  leaders  of  the 
human  race  looked  to  the  heavens  for 
security  and  strength  to  earthly  institu- 
tions, that  thev  were  compelled  to  speak 
to  men  in  a  higher  name  than  man^s. 
Religion  was  an  earlier  bond  and  a 
deeper  foundation  of  society  than  gov- 
ernment. It  was  the  root  of  civilization. 
It  has  founded  tlie  mightiest  empires ; 
and  yet  men  question  whether  religion 
be  an  element,  a  principle  of  human 
nature ! 

In  the  earliest  ages,  before  the  dawn 
of  science,  man  recognized  an  immediate 
interference  of  the  Divinity  in  whatever 
powerfully  struck  his  senses.  To  the 
savage,  the  thunder  was  literally  God  s 
voice,  the  lightning  his  arrow,  the  whirl- 
wind his  breath.  Every  unusual  event 
was  a  miracle,  a  prodigy-,  a  promise  of 

?)od,  or  a  menace  of  evil  from  heaven, 
hese  rude  notions  have  faded  before 
the  light  of  science,  which  reveals  fixed 
laws,  a  stated  order  of  nature.     But  in 
these  laws,  this  order,  the  religious  prin- 
ciple now  finds  confirmations  of  God, 
infinitely  more  numerous  and  pyowerful 
than  the  savage  found  in  his  prodigies. 
In  this  age  of  the  world  there  is  a  voice 
louder  than  thunder  and  whirlwinds,  at- 
testing the   Divinity :  the  voice  of  the 
wisely  interpreted  works  of  God.  every- 
where proclaiming  wisdom  unsearchable, 
harmony   unbroken,   and   a   benevolent 
purpose   in  what  to  ages  of   ignorance 
seemed    ministers   of  wrath.       In    the 
present,  above  all  times,  worship  may 
be  said  to  have  its  foundation  in  our 
nature  ;  for  by  the  improvements  of  this 
nature,  we  have  placed  ourselves  nearer 
to  God  as  revealed  in  his  universe.   The 
clouds  ^^hich  once  hung  over  the  crea- 
tion  are   scattered.     The  heavens,  the 
earth,  the  plant,  the  human  frame,  now 
that  they  are  explored  by  science,  speak 
of  God  as  they  never  cfid  before.     His 
handwriting  is  brought  out  where  former 
ages  saw  but  a  blank.     Nor  is  it  only  by 
the  progress  of  science  that  the  founda- 
tion of  religion    is   made   broader  and 
deeper.     The   progress  of   the  arts,  in 
teaching  us  the  beneficent  uses  to  which 
God's  works  may  be  applied,  in  extract- 
ing   from   them   new  comforts,  and  in 
diminishing  or  alleviating  human  suffer- 
ing, has  furnished   new  testimonies  to 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator.    Still  more, 
the  progress  of  society  has  given  new 
power    and  delicacy  to    the    sense  of 
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beauty  in  human  natnre,  and  in  conie- 
qnence  of  this  the  creation  of  God  has 
become  a  iaix  more  attractive,  lovely,  and 
magmficent  work  than  men  looked  on 
in  earlier  times.    Above  all,  the  moral 
susceptibilities  and  wants,  the  deeper 
and  more  refined  feelings,  which  unfold 
themselves  in  the  course  of  human  im- 
provement, are  so  many  new  capacities 
and  demands  for  religion.    Our  natiu*e 
is  perpetually  developing    new  senses 
for  the    perception  and  enjoyment  of 
God    The  human  race,  as  it  advances, 
does  not  leave  religion  behind  it,  as  it 
leaves  Ae  shelter  of  caves  and  forests  ; 
does  not  outgrow  faith,  does  not  see  it 
f  iding  like  the  mist  before  its  rising;  in- 
telligence.     On  the  contrary,  religion 
opens  before  the  improved  mind  in  new 
grandeur.     God,  whom  uncivilized  man 
had  narrowed  into  a  local  and  tutelar 
deity,  rises  with  every  advance  of  knowl- 
edge to  a  loftier  throne,  and  is  seen  to 
sway  a  mightier  sceptre.    The  soul,  in 
pnmortioa  as  it  enlarges  its  faculties 
and  refines  its  affections,  possesses  and 
discerns  within  itself  a  more  and  more 
glorious  type  of  the  Divinity,  learns  his 
spirituality  in  its  own  spirituil  powers, 
and  offers  him  a  profounder  and  more  in- 
ward worship.   Thus  deep  is  the  founda- 
tion of  worship  in  human  nature.     Men 
may  assail   it,  may  reason  against  it ; 
but  sooner  can  the  laws  of  the  outward 
universe    be    repealed  by  human  will, 
sooner  can  the  sun  be  plucked  from  his 
sphere,  than  the  idea  of  God  can  be 
erased  from  the  human  spirit,  and  his 
worship  banished  from  the  earth.     All 
other  wants  of  man  are  superficial.    His 
animal  wants  are  but  for  a  day,  and  are 
to  cease  with  the  body.     The  profound- 
est  of  all  human  wants  is  the  want  of 
God.      Mind,  spirit,  must   tend  to  its 
source.      It  cannot  find  happiness  but 
in  the  perfect  Mind,  the  Infinite  Spirit. 
Worship  has  survived   all   revolutions. 
Corrupted,  dishonored,  opposed,  it  ^et 
lives.     It  is  immortal  as  its  Object,  im- 
mortal as  the  soul  from  which  it  ascends. 
Let  us  rejoice,  then,  in  this  house.     It 
is  dedicatee!  to  worship ;  it  can  have  no 
higher  use.     The  heaven  of  heavens  has 
no  higher  service  or  joy.     The  universe 
has  no  higher  work.     Its  chief  office  is 
to  speak  of  God.     The  sun,  in  awaken- 
ing innumerable  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  exerts  no  influence  to  be 
compared   with  what  it  puts  forth  in 


kindling  the  human  soul  into  piety,  in 
beine  a  type,  representative,  preacher  of 
die  glory  of  God. 

iT  I  have  now  spoken  of  worship  in 
the  most  general  sense.  I  have  said 
that  this  house,  considered  as  separated 
to  the  adoration  of  God,  should  be  en- ' 
tered  joyfully  and  gratefullv,  without 
stoppii^  to  mquire  under  wnat  partic- 
ular views  or  forms  God  is  here  to  be 
adored.  I  now  proceed  to  observe,  that 
when  we  consider  the  particular  wor- 
ship which  is  here  to  be  offered,  this 
occasion  ought  to  awaken  pious  joy.  I 
need  not  tell  you,  that  whilst  the  relig- 
ious principle  is  a  part  of  man's  nature, 
it  is  not  always  developed  and  manifested 
under  the  same  forms.  Men,  agreeing 
in  the  recognition  of  a  Divinity,  have 
not  agreed  as  to  the  service  He  may  ac' 
cept  Indeed  it  seems  inevitable  that 
men,  who  differ  in  iudgment  on  all  sub- 
jects of  thought,  should  form  different 
apprehensions  of  the  invisible,  infinite, 
and  mysterious  God,  and  of  the  methods 
of  adoring  him.  Uniformity  of  opinion 
is  to  be  found  nowhere,  and  ought  to  be 
expected  least  of  all  in  religion.  Who, 
that  considers  the  vast,  the  indescrib- 
able diversity  in  men's  capacities  and 
means  of  improvement,  in  the  discipline 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  in  the 
schools  in  which  they  are  trained,  in 
the  outward  vicissitudes  and  inward  con- 
flicts through  which  they  pass,  can 
expect  them  to  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  their  origin  and 
destiny,  in  regard  to  the  Being  from 
whom  they  sprang,  and  the  world  toward 
which  they  tend.  Accordingly,  religion 
has  taken  innumerable  forms,  and  some, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  most  unwor- 
thy of  its  objects.  The  great  idea  of 
God  has  been  seized  upon  by  men's 
selfish  desires,  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
often  so  obscured  that  little  of  its  puri- 
fying power  has  remained.  Man,  full  of 
wants,  conscious  of  guilt,  exposed  to 
suffering,  and  peculiarly  struck  by  the 
more  awful  phenomena  of  nature,  has 
been  terror-smitten  before  the  finseen, 
irresistible  power  with  which  he  has  felt 
himself  encompassed.  Hence,  to  ap- 
pease his  wrath  and  to  secure  his  par- 
tial regards  has  been  the  great  object  of 
worship.  Hence,  worship  ha.s  been  so 
often  a  pompous  machinery,  a  tribute  of 
obsequious  adulation,  an  accumulation 
of  gifts  and  victims.     Heivc^^  viot^\\\^ 
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has  been  the  effort  of  nations  and  indi- 
viduals to  bend  the  Almighty  to  their 
particular  interests  and  purposes,  and 
not  the  reverential,  grateful,  joyful,  filial 
lifting  up  of  the  soul  to  Infinite  Great- 
ness, Goodness,  Rectitude,  and  Purity. 
'Even  under  Christianity  human  infirm- 
ity has  disfigiu'ed  the  thought  of  God. 
Worship  has  been  debased,  by  fear  and 
selfishness,  into  a  means  of  propitiating 
wrath,  calming  fear,  and  securing  future 
enjo3rment.  All  sects  have  carried  their 
imperfection  into  their  religion.  None 
of  us  can  boast  of  exemption  from  the 
common  frailty.  That  this  house  is  to 
be  set  apart  to  a  perfect,  spotless,  un- 
erring worship,  none  of  us  are  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  hope.  But  I  believe 
that  in  the  progress  of  society  and  Chris- 
tianity, higher  and  purer  conceptions  of 
the  Divinity  have  been  unfolded :  and  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  the  views  of 
God  and  of  his  worship  to  which  this 
house  is  now  consecrated,  are  so  far 
enlightened,  enlarged,  purified,  as  to 
justify  us  in  entering  its  walls  with 
great  thankfulness  and  joy. 

This  house  is  not  reared  to  perpetuate 
the  superstitions  of  past  ages  nor  of  the 
present  age.  It  is  not  reared  to  doom 
the  worshipper  to  continual  repetition 
of  his  own  or  other  delusions.  It  is 
reared  for  the  progress  of  truth,  reared 
in  the  faith  that  the  church  is  destined 
to  new  light  and  new  purity,  reared  in 
the  anticipation  of  a  happier,  holier  age. 
As  I  look  round,  I  am  met  by  none  of 
the  representations  of  the  Divinity  which 
degraded  the  ancient  temples.  My  eyes 
light  on  no  image  of  wood  or  stone,  on 
no  efforts  of  art  to  embody  to  the  eye 
the  invisible  Spirit.  As  I'look  round. 
I  am  met  by  none  of  the  forms  which 
Providence,  m  accommodation  to  a  rude 
stage  of  society,  allowed  to  the  Jewish 
people.  No  altar  sends  up  here  the 
smoke  of  incense  or  victims.  No  priest- 
hood, gorgeously  arrayed,  presents  to 
God  the  material  offerings  oi  man.  Nor 
are  my  eyes  pained  by  cumbersome  cer- 
emonies, by  which  in  later  ages  Chris- 
tianity was  overlaid,  and  almost  over- 
whelmed. No  childish  pomps,  borrowed 
from  Judaism  and  Heathenism,  obscure 
here  the  simple  majesty,  the  sublime 
spiritual  purpose  of  Christianity.  Nor 
is  this  house  reared  for  the  promulgation 
of  doctrines  which  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  old  serviYiXx  with  which  God  was 


approached,  to  make  man  abject  in  the 
sight  of  his  Maker,  to  palsy  him  with 
terror,  to  prostrate  his  reason.  This 
house  is  reared  to  assist  the  worshipper 
in  conceiving  and  offering  more  and 
more  perfectly  the  worship  described  in 
the  text,  the  worship  of  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  On  this  topic,  on 
the  nature  of  the  worship  to  be  offered 
in  this  house,  I  have  many  reflections 
to  offer.  My  illustrations  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  following  heads  :  —  This 
house  is  reared,  first,  for  the  worship  of 
one  Infinite  Person,  and  one  only  :  of 
him  whom  Jesus  always  distinguished 
and  addressed  as  the  Father.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  erected  for  the  worship 
of  God  under  the  special  character  of 
Father,  that  is,  of  a  Parental  Divinity. 
In  the  last  place,  it  is  set  apart  to  the 
worship  of  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

First,  you  have  prepared  this  edifice 
that  here  you  may  worship  one  Infinite 
Person,  even  him  and  him  only  whom 
Jesus  continually  calls  the  Father.  One 
would  think  that  on  this  point  there 
could  be  no  difference  among  Chris- 
tians. One  would  think  that  Jesus  had 
placed  the  Object  of  Christian  worship 
beyond  all  dispute.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive more  solemn,  more  definite  lan- 
guage than  he  has  used.  **The  hour 
cometh  and  now  is  when  the  true  wor- 
shippers shall  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father  seek- 
eth  such  to  worship  him."  Yet  it  is 
well  known  that  very  many  Christians 
deny  that  one  person,  the  Father,  is  the 
only  proper  object  of  supreme  worship. 
They  maintain  that  two  other  persons, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  to  be 
joined  with  him  in  our  adoration,  and 
that  the  most  important  distinction  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  the  worship  of 
God  in  three  persons.  Against  this  hu- 
man exposition  of  Christianity  we  ear- 
nestly protest.  Whilst  we  recognize 
with  joy  the  sincerity  and  piety  of  those 
who  adopt  it  we  maintain  that  this  gross 
departure  from  the  simplicity  and  purity 
of  our  faith  is  fraught  with  evil  to  the 
individual  and  the  church.  This  house 
is  reared  to  be  a  monument  to  the  proper 
unitv  of  God.     We  worship  the  Father. 

All  the  grounds  of  this  peculiarity  of 
our  worship  cannot  of  course  be  ex- 
pounded in  the  limits  of  a  discourse, 
nor  indeed  do  we  deem  any  labored  ex- 
position  necessary.     We  start  from   a 
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plain  principle.  We  affirm  that  if  any 
point  in  a  relinous  system  must  be 
brou|^ht  out  explicitly,  must  not  be  left 
to  inference,  but  set  forth  in  simple,  di- 
rect, authoritative  language,  it  is  the 
object  of  worship.  On  tnis  point  we 
should  expect  peculiar  explicitness,  if  a 
revelation  should  be  communicated  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  new  direction  to 
men's  minds  in  this  particular.  Now, 
among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  worship 
of  three  infinite  persons,  one  of  whom 
was  clothed  with  a  human  form,  was  un- 
known ;  and,  of  consequence,  if  this 
strange,  mighty  innovation  had  been  in- 
tended by  Jesus,  and  had  constituted 
the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  his  sys- 
tem, it  must  have  been  announced  with 
all  possible  clearness  and  strength.  Be 
it  then  remembered  that  Jesus,  in  a  sol- 
emn description  of  the  true  worship 
which  he  was  to  introduce,  made  not  an 
allusion  to  this  peculiarity,  but  declared, 
as  the  characteristic  to  the  true  wor- 
shippers, that  they  should  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  arid  in  truth.  Be  it  also 
remembered  that  Jesus  never  enjoined 
the  worship  of  three  persons,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Not  one  injunc- 
tion to  this  effect  can  be  found  in  the 
Gospel  or  in  the  writings  of  the  Apos- 
tles. This  strange  worship  rests  on 
inference  alone.  **  The  true  worship- 
pers," says  the  text,  "shall  worship 
the  Father."  When  his  disciples  came 
to  him  to  be  instructed  in  prayer,  he 
taught  them  to  say.  Our  Father.  In  his 
last  affectionate  discourse,  he  again  and 
again  taught  his  disciples  to  pray  to  the 
Father  in  his  name.  This  dying  injunc- 
tion, so  often  and  so  tenderly  repeated, 
should  not  for  slight  reasons  be  ex- 
plained away.  StiU  more,  just  before 
his  death,  Jesus  himself,  in  presence  of 
his  disciples,  prayed  to  the  Father,  and 
prayed  in  this  language :  Father,  This 
is  life  eternal,  that  they  {i.  e.,  men) 
should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent. 
To  these  remarks  it  is  common  to  re- 
ply that  we  read  in  the  New  Testament 
that  Jesus  was  again  and  again  wor- 
shipped, and  that  in  admitting  this  he 
manifested  himself  to  be  the  object  of 
religious  adoration.  It  is  wonderful 
that  this  fallacy,  so  often  exposed, 
should  be  still  repeated.  Jesus  indeed 
received  worship  or  homage,  but  this 
was  not  offered  as  adoration  to  the  In- 


finite God;  it  was  the  homage  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  age  and 
of  the  eastern  world,  was  paid  to  men 
invested  with  great  authority,  whether 
in  civil  or  religious  concerns.  Whoever 
has  studied  the  Scriptures  with  the  least 
discernment  must  know  that  the  word 
worship  is  used  in  two  different  senses, 
to  express,  first,  the  adoration  due  to  the 
Infinite  Creator^  and  secondly,  the  rev- 
erence which  was  due  to  sovereigns  and 
prophets,  and  which  of  course  belonged 
peculiarly  to  the  most  illustrious  repre- 
sentative of  God,  to  his  beloved  Son. 
Whoever  understands  the  import  of  the 
English  language  in  the  time  when  our 
translation  was  made,  must  know  that 
the  word  was  then  used  to  express  the 
homage  paid  to  human  superiors,  as  well 
as  the  supreme  reverence  belonging  to 
God  alone.  Let  not  an  ambiguous  word 
darken  the  truth.  We  are  sure  that  the 
worship  paid  to  Christ  during  his  public 
ministry  was  rendered  to  him  as  a  divine 
messenger,  and  not  as  God ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  it  was  offered  before  his 
teachings  had  been  sufficiently  full  and 
distinct  to  reveal  the  mystery  of  his 
nature,  supposing  it  to  have  oeen  di- 
vine. We  pronounce  it  not  merely 
improbable,  but  impossible,  that  Jesus, 
a  poor  man,  a  mechanic  from  Galilee, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  mission,  when 
his  chosen  disciples  were  waiting  for 
his  manifestation  as  an  earthly  prince, 
should  have  been  adored  as  the  ever- 
lasting, invisible  God.  Again,  the  titles 
fiven  him  by  those  who  worshipped 
im,  such  as  Good  Teacher,  Son  of 
David,  Son  of  God,  show  us  that  the 
thought  of  adoring  him  as  the  self- 
existent,  infinite  Divinity,  had  no  place 
in  their  minds.  But  there  is  one  con- 
sideration which  sets  this  point  at  rest. 
The  worship  paid  to  Jesus  during  his 
ministry  was  offered  him  in  public,  in 
sight  of  the  Jewish  people.  Now,  to 
the  Jews  no  crime  was  so  flagrant  as 
the  paying  of  divine  homage  to  a  human 
being,  such  as  they  esteemed  Jesus  to 
be.  Of  consequence,  had  they  seen  in 
the  marks  of  honor  yielded  to  Jesus 
even  an  approach  to  this  adoration,  their 
exasperation  would  have  burst  forth  in 
immediate  overwhelming  violence  on 
the  supposed  impiety.  The  fact  that 
they  witnessed  the  frequent  prostration 
of  men  before  Jesus,  or  what  is  called 
the  worship  of  him,  without  once.  cVv^x^- 
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ing  it  as  a  crime,  is  a  demonstration  that 
the  act  was  in  no  respect  a  recognition 
of  him  as  the  Supreme  God. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  pas- 
sages which  are  announced  as  the 
strongest  proofs  of  the  divine  worship 
of  Christ  directly  disprove  the  doctrine, 
if  the  connection  be  regarded.  One  of 
these  texts  is  the  declaration  of  Jesus 
that  we  must  ^^  honor  the  Son  even  as 
we  honor  the  Father."  Hear  the  whole 
passage :  "  The  Father  hath  given  all 
judgment  to  the  Son,  that  all  men  should 
nonor  the  Son,  as  they  honor  the  Father. 
He  that  honoreth  not  the  Son,  honoreth 
not  the  Father  who  sent  himy  *  You 
observe,  that  it  is  not  the  supreme  un- 
derived  divinity  of  Christ,  but  the  power 
given  him  by  his  Father,  which  is  here 
expressly  declared  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  honor  challenged  for  him,  and 
that  we  are  called  to  honor  him,  as  sent 
by  God.  Another  passage  much  relied 
on  is  the  declaration  of  Paul,  that  '^  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow  and  every  tongue  acknowledge  him 
Lord."  Read  the  whole  text:  "God 
hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him 
a  name  above  every  name,  that  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  every'  knee  should  bow, 
of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  thmgs  under  the  earth  ;  and  that 
every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father."  f  Could  language  express 
more  clearly  the  distinct,  derived,  and 
^dependent  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  or 
teairh  that  the  worship  due  him  is  sub- 
ordinate, having  for  its  foundation  the 
dignity  conferred  on  him  by  God,  and 
terminating  on  the  Father  as  its  supreme 
object  1 X 

This  house,  then,^is  erected  to  the 
supreme  worship  of  th\  Father,  to  the 
recognition  of  the  Father  only  as  the 
self-existent.  Infinite  God. \Homage  will 
here  be  paid  to  Jesus  cKrist,  and,  I 
trust,  a  far  more  profound  vand  affec- 
tionate homage  than  he  received  on 
earth,  when  his  spiritual  char^ter  and 
the  true  purposes  of  his  mission  were 
almost  unknown.  But  w^e  shall  >Jonor 
him  as  the  Son,  the  brightest  image^  the 
sent  of  God,  not  as  God  himself.  We 
shall  honor  him  as  exalted  above  eve^ 
name  or  dignity  in  heaven  or  earth,  b 
as  exalted  by  God  for  his  obedience  unto 

*  Jithn  V.  22,  23  t  Philippians  ii.  9. 

/  See  author's  iwte  (A)  af  end  of  this  discouree 


death.  We  shall  honor  him  as  clothed 
with  power  to  give  life,  and  judge,  but 
shall  remember  that  the  Father  hath 
given  all  judgment  and  quickening  en- 
ergy to  the  Son.  We  look  up  with  de- 
list and  reverence  to  his  divine  virtues, 
his  celestial  love,  his  truth,  his  spirit; 
and  we  are  sure  that  in  as  far  as  we  im- 
bibe these  from  the  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  his  life,  death,  and  triumphs, 
we  shall  render  the  worship  most  ac- 
ceptable to  this  disinterested  friend  of 
the  human  race. 

I  have  said  that  this  house  is  set 
apart  to  the  worship  of  the  Father.  But 
this  term  expresses  not  only  the  Per- 
son, the  Being  to  whom  it  is  to  be  paid. 
It  expresses  a  peculiar  character.  It 
ascribes  peculiar  attributes  to  God.  It 
ascribes  to  him  the  parental  relation  and 
the  disposition  of  a  parent.  I  therefore 
observe,  in  the  second  place,  that  this 
house  is  reared  to  the  adoration  of  God 
in  his  paternal  character.  It  is  reared 
to  a  Parental  Divinity.  To  my  own 
mind  this  view  is  more  affecting  than 
the  last.  Nothing  so  touches  me,  when 
I  look  round  these  walls,  as  the  thought 
that  God  is  to  be  worshipped  here  as 
the  Father.  That  God  has  not  always 
been  worshipped  as  a  Father,  even 
among  Christians  you  well  know.  Men 
have  always  inclined  to  think  that  they 
honor  God  by  placing  him  on  a  distant 
throne,  much  more  than  by  investing 
him  with  the  mild  lustre  of  parent^ 
goodness.  They  have  made  him  a  stem 
sovereign,  ^ving  life  on  hard  terms, 
preferring  his  own  honor  to  the  welfare 
of  his  creatures,  demanding  an  obedience 
which  He  gives  no  strength  to  perform, 
preparing  endless  torments  for  creatures 
whom  He  brings  into  being  wholly  evil, 
and  refusing  to  pardon  the  least  sm,  the 
sin  of  the  child,  without  an  infinite  satis- 
faction. Men  have  too  often  been  de- 
graded, broken  in  spirit,  stripped  of 
manly  feeling,  rather  than  lifted  up  to 
true  dignity,  by  their  religion.  How 
seldom  nas  worship  breathed  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  human  nature!  Thanks 
to  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  came  to  bring 
us  to  a  purifying,  ennobling,  rejoicing 
adoration.  He  has  revealed  the  Father. 
His  own  character  was  a  bright  revela- 
tion of  the  most  lovely  and  attractive 
attributes  of  the  Divinity,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  say,  "He  that  hath  seen  me 
^hath  seen  the  Father."     By  his  mani' 
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festation  of  the  parental  character  of 
God,  he  created  religion  anew.  He 
breathed  a  new  and  heavenly  spirit  into 
worship.  He  has  made  adoration  a  filial 
communion,  assimilating  us  to  our  Cre- 
ator. Ought  we  not,  then,  to  rejoice  in 
this  house  as  set  apart  to  the  worship  of 
the  Father,  to  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 

The  Father  !  In  this  one  word  what 
consoling,  strengthening,  ennobling 
truth  is  wrapped  up!  In  this  single 
view  of  God.  how  much  is  there  to  bind 
us  to  him  with  strong,  indissoluble,  ever- 
growing love,  and  to  make  worship  not 
only  our  chief  duty,  but  our  highest 
privilege  and  joy!  The  Father!  can 
It  be  that  "the  High  and  Holy  One 
who  inhabiteth  eternity,"  "  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth."  the  Majesty  of  the 
universe,  bears  to  us  this  relation,  re- 
veib  himself  under  this  name,  and  that 
we,  so  weak  and  erring,  may  approach 
him  with  the  hope  of  children !  Who 
cannot  comprehend  the  dignity  and 
blessedness  of  such  worship  ?  Who 
does  not  feel  that  the  man  to  whom 
God*s  parental  character  is  a  deep-felt 
reality,  has  in  this  conviction  a  fountain 
of  strength,  hope,  and  purity,  springing 
up  into  everlasting  life  ? 

But  to  ofifer  this  true  worship,  we 
must  understand  distinctly  what  we 
mean  when  we  call  God  the  Father. 
The  word  has  a  deep  and  a  glorious  im- 
port, and  in  as  far  as  this  is  unknown, 
religion  will  want  life  and  power.  Is  it 
understood  ?  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
there  seems  to  me  a  want  of  purity,  of 
spirituality,  in  the  conception  of  God's 
parental  relation,  even  among  those 
Christians  who  profess  to  make  it  the 
great  foundation  and  object  of  their  wor- 
ship. Too  many  rest  in  vague  concep- 
tions of  God  as  their  Creator,  who  sup- 
plies their  wants,  and  who  desires  their 
happiness,  and  they  think  that,  thus  re- 
j^rding  him.  they  know  the  Father. 
.Such  imperfect  views  incline  me  to  state 
at  some  length  what  I  deem  the  truth 
on  this  point.  No  truth  is  so  essential 
to  Christian  worship.  No  truth  sheds 
such  a  flood  of  light  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  religion. 

My  friends,  you  are  to  come  here  to 
worship  the  Father.  What  does  this 
term  import  ?  It  does  not  mean  merely 
that  God  is  your  Creator.  He  is,  in- 
deed, the  Creator,  and,  as  such,  let  him 


be  adored.  This  is  his  sole  prerogative. 
His,  and  his  onlv,  is  the  mysteri6us 
power  which  fillecl  the  void  space  with 
a  universe ;  his  the  Almighty  voice 
which  called  the  things  which  were  not, 
and  they  came  forth.  The  universe  is 
a  perpetual  answer  to  this  creating  word. 
For  this,  worship  God.  In  every  thing 
hear  an  exhortation  to  adore.  In  the 
grandeur,  beauty,  order  of  nature,  see  a 
higher  glory  than  its  own,  a  mysterious 
force  deeper  than  aU  its  motions ;  and 
from  its  countless  voices,  from  its  mild 
and  awful  tones,  gather  the  one  ereat 
lesson  which  they  conspire  to  teacn,  — 
the  majesty  of  their  Author. 

But,  my  friends,  God  is  more  than 
Creator.  To  create  is  not  to  be  a  Fa- 
ther in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term. 
He  created  the  mountain,  the  plant,  the 
insect,  but  we  do  not  call  him  their 
father.  We  do  not  call  the  artist  the 
father  of  the  statue  which  he  models, 
nor  the  mechanician  the  father  of  the  ma- 
chine he  contrives.  It  is  the  distinction 
of  a  father  that  he  communicates  an  ex- 
istence like  his  own.  The  father  gives 
being  to  the  child,  and  the  very  idea  of 
the  child  is,  that  he  bears  the  image  as 
well  as  receives  existence  from  the 
power  of  the  parent.  God  is  the  Father, 
because  HelSrings  into  life  minds,  spir- 
its, partaking  of  energies  kindred  to  his 
own  attributes.  Accordingly  the  Script- 
ure teaches  us  that  God  made  man  in 
his  own  image,  after  his  own  likeness. 
Here  is  the  ground  of  his  paternal  rela- 
tion to  the'human  race,  and  hence  He  is 
called  in  an  especial  sense  the  Father  of 
those  who  make  it  the  labor  of  life  to 
conform  themselves  more  and  more  to 
their  divine  original.  God  is  "  the  Fa- 
ther of  spirits." 

My  friends,  we  are  not  wholly  matter, 
we  are  not  wholly  flesh.  Were  we  so. 
we  could  not  call  God  our  Father.  God 
is  a  spirit,  says  the  text,  and  we  are 
spirits  also.  This  our  consciousness 
teaches.  We  are  conscious  of  a  princi- 
ple superior  to  the  body  which  compre- 
nends  and  controls  it.  We  are  conscious 
of  faculties  higher  than  the  senses.  We 
do  something  more  than  receive  impres- 
sions passively,  unresistingly,  like  the 
brute,  from  the  outward  world.  We 
analyze,  compare,  and  combine  anew 
the  thin^js  which  we  see,  subject  the 
outward  world  to  the  inquisition  of  rea- 
son, create  sciences,  Tva^  \o  ^^^xwix-aWaw^ 
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and  through  these  establish  an  empire 
over  earth  and  sea.  We  penetrate  be- 
neath the  surface  which  the  senses  re- 
port ;  search  for  the  hidden  causes, 
inquire  for  the  ends  or  purposes,  trace 
out  the  connections,  dependencies,  and 
harmonies  of  nature  ;  discover  a  sublime 
unity  amidst  its  boundless  variety,  and 
order  amidst  its  seeming  confusion ;  rise 
to  the  idea  of  one  all-comprehending 
and  all-ordaining  Mind ;  and  thus  by 
thought  make  as  it  were  a  new  universe 
radiant  with  wisdom,  beneficence,  and 
beauty.  We  are  not  mere  creatures  of 
matter  and  sense.  We  conceive  a  higher 
good  than  comes  from  the  senses.  We 
possess,  as  a  portion  of  our  being,  a  law 
higher  than  appetite,  nobler  and  more 
enduring  than  all  the  laws  of  matter,  — 
the  law  of  duty.  We  discern,  we  ap- 
prove, the  right,  the  good,  the  just,  the 
holy,  and  by  this  sense  of  rectitude  are 
laid  under  obligations  which  no  power 
of  the  outward  universe  can  dissolve. 
We  have  within  us  a  higher  force  than 
all  the  forces  of  material  nature,  —  a 
power  of  will  which  can  adhere  to  duty 
and  to  God  in  opposition  to  all  the  might 
of  the  elements  and  all  the  malignity  of 
earth  or  hell.  We  have  thoughts,  ideas, 
which  do  not  come  from  matter,  —  the 
ideas  of  the  Infinite,  the  'Everlasting, 
the  Immutable,  the  Perfect.  Living 
amidst  the  frail,  the  limited,  the  chang- 
ing, we  rise  to  the  thought  of  Unbounded, 
Eternal,  Almighty  Goodness.  Nor  is 
this  all.  While  matter  obeys  mechanical 
and  irresistible  laws,  and  is  bound  by  an 
unrelaxing  necessity  to  the  same  fixed, 
unvarying  movements,  we  feel  ourselves 
to  be  free.  We  have  power  over  our- 
selves, over  thought  and  desire,  power 
to  conform  ourselves  to  a  law  written 
on  our  hearts,  and  power  to  resist  this 
law.  Man  must  never  be  confounded 
with  the  material,  mechanical  world 
around  him.  He  is  a  spirit.  He  has 
capacities,  thoughts,  impulses,  which 
assimilate  him  to  God.  His  reason  is 
a  ray  of  the  Infinite  Reason ;  his  con- 
science, an  oracle  of  the  Divinity,  pub- 
lishing the  everlasting  law  of  rectitude. 
Therefore  God  is  his  Father.  There- 
fore he  is  bound  to  his  Maker  by  a  spir- 
itual bond.  This  we  must  feel,  or  we 
know  nothing  of  the  parental  relation  of 
God  to  the  human  race. 

God  is  the  Father,  and  as  such  let 
Urn  be  worshipped.    He  is  the  Father. 


By  this  I  understand  that  He  has  given 
being  not  only  to  worlds  of  matter,  but 
to  a  rational,  moral,  spiritual  universe ; 
and,  still  more,  I  understand  not  only 
that  He  has  created  a  spiritual  family  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  but  that  He  mani- 
fests towards  them  the  attributes  and 
exerts  on  them  the  influences  of  a  father. 
Some  of  these  attributes  and  influences 
I  will  suggest,  that  the  parental  char- 
acter in  which  God  is  to  be  worshipped 
may  be  more  distinctly  apprehended  and 
more  deeply  felt 

First,  then,  in  calling  God  the  Father, 
I  understand  that  He  loves  his  rational 
and  moral  offspring  with  unbounded 
affection.  Love  is  the  fundamental  at- 
tribute of  a  father.  How  deep,  strong, 
tender,  enduring,  the  attachment  of  a 
human  parent !  But  this  shadows  forth 
feebly  the  Divine  Parent.  He  loves  us 
with  an  energy  like  that  with  which  He 
upholds  the  universe.  The  human  par- 
ent does  not  comprehend  his  child,  can- 
not penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  spiritual 
nature  which  lies  hid  beneath  the  infant 
form.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone 
to  understand  the  immortal  mind  to 
which  He  gives  life.  The  narrowest 
human  spirit  can  be  comprehended  in 
its  depths  and  destiny  by  none  but  its 
Maker,  and  is  more  precious  in  his  sight 
than  material  worlds.  Is  He  not  pecul- 
iarly its  Father.'* 

Again,  in  calling  God  the  Father,  I 
understand  that  it  is  his  chief  purpose 
in  creating  and  governing  the  universe 
to  educate,  train,  form,  and  ennoble  the 
rational  and  moral  being  to  whom  He 
has  given  birth.  Education  is  the  great 
work  of  a  parent,  and  he  who  ne^ects 
it  is  unworthy  the  name.  God  gives 
birth  to  the  mind,  that  it  may  grow  and 
rise  for  ever,  and  its  progress  is  the  end 
of  all  his  works.  This  outward  universe, 
with  its  sun  and  stars,  and  mighty  revo- 
lutions, is  but  a  school  in  which  the 
Father  is  training  his  children.  God  is 
ever  present  to  the  human  mind  to  carry 
on  its  education,  pouring  in  upon  it  in- 
struction and  incitement  from  the  out- 
ward world,  stirring  up  everlasting  truth 
within  itself,  rousing  it  to  activity  by 
pleasure  and  pain,  calling  forth  its  affec- 
tions by  surrounding  wllow-creatures, 
calling  It  to  duty  by  placing  it  amidst 
various  relations,  awakening  its  S3rm- 
pathy  by  sights  of  sorrow,  awakening 
Its  imagination  by  a  world  of  beauty. 
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ind  especiallv  exposing  it  to  suffering, 
hardship,  and  temptation,  that  by  resist- 
ance it  may  grow  strong,  and  by  seeking 
help  from  above  it  may  bind  itself  closely 
to  its  Maker.  Thus  he  is  the  Father. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  God,  if 
a  parent,  must  make  our  enjoyment  his 
supreme  end.  He  has  a  higher  end, 
our  intellectual  and  moral  education. 
Even  the  good  human  parent  desires 
the  progress,  the  virtue  of  his  child  more 
than  its  enjoyment.  God  never  mani- 
fests himself  more  as  our  Father  than  in 
appointing  to  us  pains,  conflicts,  trials, 
by  which  we  may  rise  to  the  heroism  of 
vurtuc,  may  become  strong  to  do,  to 
dare,  to  suner,  to  sacrifice  all  things  at 
the  call  of  trutli  and  duty. 

Again,  in  calling  God  a  Father,  I  un- 
derstand that  he  exercises  authority  over 
his  rational  ofiEspring.  Authority  is  the 
essential  attribute  of  a  father.  A  parent, 
worthy  of  that  name,  embodies  and  ex- 
presses, both  in  commands  and  actions, 
the  everlastinfi"  law  of  duty.  His  his^hest 
function  is  to  orin^  out  in  the  minds  of 
his  children  the  idea  of  right,  and  to 
open  to  them  the  perfection  of  their 
nature.  It  is  too  common  a  notion,  that 
God.  as  Father,  must  be  more  disposed 
to  bless  than  to  command.  His  com- 
mands are  among  his  chief  blessings. 
He  never  speaks  with  more  parental 
kindness  than  by  that  inward  voice 
which  teaches  duty,  and  excites  and 
cheers  to  its  performance.  Nothing  is 
so  strict,  so  inflexible  in  enjoining  the 
right  and  the  good,  as  perfect  love. 
This  can  endure  no  moral  stain  in  its 
object.  The  whole  experience  of  life, 
righdy  construed,  is  a  revelation  of 
God's  parental  authority  and  righteous 
retribution. 

Aeain.  When  I  call  God  the  Father, 
I  understand  that  He  communicates  him- 
self, his  own  spirit,  what  is  most  glorious 
in  his  own  nature,  to  his  rational  off- 
spring, —  a  doctrine  almost  overwhelm- 
ing by  its  grandeur,  but  yet  true,  and  the 
very  truth  which  shines  most  clearly 
from  the  Christian  Scriptures.  It  be- 
lones  to  a  parent  to  breathe  into  the 
child  whatever  is  best  and  loftiest  in  his 
own  soul,  and  for  this  end  a  good  father 
seeks  every  approach  to  the  mind  of  the 
child.  Such  a  father  is  God.  He  has 
created  us  not  only  to  partake  of  his 
works,  but  to  be  *'  partakers  of  a  divine 
nature;"  not  only  to  receive  his  gifts, 


but  to  receive  himsell  As  He  is  a  pure 
spirit,  He  has  an  access  to  the  minds 
of  his  children  not  enjoyed  by  human 
parents.  He  pervades,  penetrates  our 
souls.  All  other  beings,  our  nearest 
friends,  are  far  from  us,  foreign  to  us, 
strangers  compared  with  God.  Others 
hold  intercourse  with  us  through  the 
body.  He  is  in  immediate  contact  with 
our  souls.  We  do  not  discern  him  be- 
cause He  is  too  near,  too  inward,  too 
deep  to  be  recognized  by  our  present 
imperfect  consciousness.  And  He  is 
thus  near,  not  only  to  discern,  but  to 
act,  to  influence,  to  ^ive  his  spirit,  to 
communicate  to  us  divmity.  This  is  the 
great  paternal  gift  of  God.  He  has 
greater  gifts  than  the  world.  He  con- 
fers more  than  the  property  of  the  earth 
and  heavens.  The  very  attributes  from 
which  the  earth  and  heavens  sprung, 
these  he  imparts  to  his  rational  offsprine^. 
Even  his  disinterested,  impartial,  um- 
versal  goodness,  which  diffuses  beauty, 
life,  and  happiness,  —  even  this  excel- 
lence it  is  his  purpose  to  breathe  into  and 
cherish  in  the  human  soul.  In  regard 
to  the  spiritual  influence  by  which  God 
brings  the  created  spirit  into  conformity 
to  his  own,  I  would  that  1  could  speafc 
worthily.  It  is  gentle,  that  it  may  not 
interfere  with  our  freedom.  It  sustains, 
mingles  with,  and  moves  all  our  facul- 
ties. It  acts  through  nature,  providence, 
revelation,  society,  and  experience  ;  and 
the  Scriptures,  confirmed  by  reason  and 
the  testimonies  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men,  teach  us  that  it  acts  still  more 
directly.  God.  being  immediately  pres- 
ent to  the  soul,  holds  immediate  com- 
munion with  it,  in  proportion  as  it 
prepares  itself  to  receive  and  to  use 
aright  the  heavenly  inspiration.  He 
opens  the  inward  eye  to  himself,  com- 
municates secret  monitions  of  duty,  re- 
vives and  freshens  our  convictions  of 
truth,  builds  up  our  faith  in  human  im- 
mortality, unseals  the  deep,  unfathomed 
fountains  of  love  within  us,  instils 
strength,  peace,  and  comfort,  and  gives 
victory  over  pain,  sin,  and  death. 

This  influence  of  God,  exerted  on  the 
soul  to  conform  it  to  himself,  to  make 
it  worthy  of  its  divine  parentage,  this  it 
is  which  most  clearly  manifests  what  is 
meant  by  his  being  our  Father.  We 
understand  his  parental  relation  to  us 
only  as  far  as  we  comprehend  this  great 
purpose  and  exerclst  oi  Vi\^  \o\^.   ^N  ^ 
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must  have  faith  Id  the  human  soul  as 
receptive  of  the  Divinity,  as  made  for 
frreatness,  for  spiritual  elevation,  for 
akeness  to  God,  or  God's  character 
as  a  Father  will  be  to  us  as  an  unre- 
vealed  mystery.  If  we  think,  as  so 
many  seem  to  think,  that  God  has  made 
us  only  for  low  pleasures  and  attain- 
ments, that  our  nature  is  incapable  of 
godlike  virtues,  that  our  prayers  for  the 
Divine  Spirit  are  unheard,  that  celestial 
influences  do  not  descend  into  the  hu- 
man soul,  that  God  never  breathes  on  it 
to  lift  it  above  its  present  weakness,  to 
guide  it  to  a  more  perfect  existence,  to 
unite  it  more  intimately  with  himself, 
then  we  know  but  faintly  the  meaning 
of  a  Father  in  heaven.  The  great  rev- 
elation in  Christianity  of  a  Paternal 
Divinity  is  still  to  be  made  to  us. 

I  might  here  pause  in  the  attempt  to 
give  distinct  conceptions  of  the  Father 
whom  we  are  to  worship  ;  but  there  are 
two  views  so  suited  to  us,  as  sinful  and 
mortal  beings,  that  I  cannot  pass  them 
over  without  brief  notice.  Let  me  add, 
then,  that  in  speakinc;  of  God  as  the 
Father,  I  understand  that  He  looks  with 
overflowing  compassion  on  such  of  his 
rational  offspring  as  forsake  him,  as  for- 
sake the  law  of  duty.  It  is  the  property 
of  the  human  parent  to  follow  witn 
yearnings  of  tenderness  an  erring  child  ; 
and  in  this  he  is  a  faint  type  of  God,  who 
sees  his  lost  sons  **a  great  way  off," 
who.  to  recover  his  human  family,  spared 
not  his  beloved  Son,  who  sends  his  re- 
generating spirit  into  the  fallen  soul, 
sends  rebuke,  and  shame,  and  fear,  and 
sorrow,  and  awakens  the  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins  to  a  higher  life  than 
that  which  the  first  birth  conferred. 

I  also  understand,  in  calling  God  the 
Father,  that  He  destines  his  rational, 
moral  creature  to  immortality.  How 
ardently  does  the  human  parent  desire 
to  prolonof  the  life  of  his  child !  *  And 
how  muc^  more  must  He  who  gave 
being  to  the  spirit,  with  its  unbounded 
faculties,  desire  its  endless  being  !  God 
is  our  Father,  for  He  has  made  us  to 
bear  the  image  of  his  own  eternity  as 
well  as  of  his  other  attributes.  Other 
things  pass  away,  for  they  fulfil  their 
end  :  but  the  soul,  which  never  reaches 
its  goal,  whose  development  is  never 
complete,  is  never  to  disappear  from  the 
universe.  God  created  it  to  receive  for 
ever  of  bis  fulness.     His  fatherly  love 


is  not  exhausted  in  what  he  now  be- 
stows. There  is  a  higher  life.  Human 
perfection  is  not  a  dream.  The  bright- 
est visions  of  genius  fade  before  the 
realities  of  excellence  and  happiness  to 
which  good  men  are  ordained  In  that 
higher  life,  the  parental  character  of 
God  will  break  forth  from  the  clouds 
which  now  obscure  it.  His  bright  im- 
age in  his  children  will  proclaim  the 
Infinite  Father. 

I  have  thus,  my  friends,  set  before 
you  the  true  object  of  Christian  worship. 
Vou  are  here  to  worship  God  as  your 
spiritual  parent,  as  the  Father  of  your 
spirits,  whose  ^eat  purpose  is  your 
spiritual  perfection,  your  participation 
of  a  divine  nature.  1  hold  this  view  of 
God  to  be  the  true,  deep  foundation  of 
Christian  worship.  On  your  reception 
of  it  depends  the  worth  of  the  homage 
to  be  offered  here.  It  is  not  enough  to 
think  of  God  as  operating  arouncf  and 
without  you,  as  creating  material  worlds, 
as  the  former  of  your  bodies,  as  ordain- 
ing the  revolution  of  seasons  for  your 
animal  wants.  There  is  even  danger  in 
regarding  God  exclusively  as  the  author 
of  the  outward  universe.  There  is  dan- 
ger, lest  you  feel  as  if  you  were  over- 
looked in  this  immensity,  lest  you  shrink 
before  these  mighty  masses  of  matter, 
lest  you  see  in  the  unchangeable  laws  of 
nature  a  stern  order  to  which  the  human 
being  is  a  victim,  and  which  heeds  not 
the  puny  individual  in  maintaining  the 
general  good.  It  is  only  by  regarding 
God  as  more  than  Creator,  as  your  spirit- 
ual Father,  as  having  made  you  to  par- 
take of  his  spiritual  attributes,  as  having 
given  you  a  spiritual  power  worth  more 
than  the  universe,  it  is  only  by  regarding 
his  intimacy  with  the  soul,  his  patern^ 
concern  for  it,  his  perpetual  influence  on 
it,  it  is  only  by  these  views  that  worship 
rises  into  filial  confidence,  hope,  joy,  and 
rapture,  and  puts  forth  a  truly  ennobling 
power.  Worship  has  too  often  been  ab- 
ject, —  the  offering  of  fear  or  selfishness. 
God's  greatness,  though  a  pledge  of 
greatness  to  his  children,  and  his  om- 
nipotence, though  an  assurance  to  us 
of  mighty  power  in  our  conflict  with 
evil,  have  generated  self-contempt  and 
discouragea  access  to  him.  My  friends, 
come  hither  to  worship  God  as  your 
spiritual  Father.  No  other  view  can 
so  touch  and  penetrate  the  soul,  can 
place  it  so  near  its  Maker,  can  open 
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before  it  such  vast  prospects,  can 
awaken  such  transports  of  praise  and 
gratitude,  can  bow  the  soul  in  such 
ingenuous  sorrow  for  sin,  can  so  fortify 
you  for  the  conflict  against  evil.  Ought 
we  not  to  rejoice  that  this  house  is  reared 
for  the  worship  of  the  spiritual  Father  ? 
The  exposition  which  I  have  given 
under  this  head  of  the  parental  relation 
of  God  to  the  human  race,  is  one  in 
which  I  take  the  deepest  interest.  I 
have  felt,  however,  as  I  proceeded,  that 
very  possibly  objections  would  spring 
up  in  the  minds  of  some  who  hear  ree. 
There  arc  not  a  few  who  are  sceptical 
as  to  whatever  supposes  a  higher  con- 
dition of  human  nature  than  they  now 
observe.  Perhaps  some  here,  could 
they  speak,  would  say,  "  We  do  not  see 
the  marks  of  this  fatherlv  interest  of 
God  in  man  of  which  you  have  spoken. 
We  do  not  see  in  man  the  signs  of  a 
being  so  beloved,  so  educated,  as  you 
have  supposed.  His  weakness,  suffer- 
ings, ancl  sins  are  surely  no  proofs  of 
his  havingbeen  created  to  receive  God's 
spirit,  to  partake  of  the  divinity."  On 
this  point  I  have  much  to  say,  but  my  ' 
answer  must  be  limited  to  a  few  worvls.  | 
I  reply,  that  the  love  of  an  Infinite  Fa- 
ther may  be  expected  often  to  work  in 
methods  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
our  limited  minds.  An  immortal  being 
in  his  infancy  cannot  of  course  compre- 
hend all  the  processes  of  his  education, 
many  of  which  look  forward  to  ages 
too  distant  for  the  imagination  to  ex- 
plore. I  would  add,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  darkness  which  hangs  over 
human  life  on  account  of  the  greatness 
of  our  nature,  we  can  yet  see  briglit 
signatures  of  the  parental  concern  of 
God,  and  see  them  in  the  very  circum- 
stances which  at  first  create  doubt. 
Because  we  suffer,  it  ought  not  to  be 
inferred  that  God  is  not  a  Father.  Suf- 
fering, trial,  exposure,  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary elements  in  the  education  of  a 
moral  being.  It  is  fit  that  a  being 
whose  happiness  and  dignity  are  to  be 
found  in  vigorous  action  and  in  forming 
himself,  should  be  born  with  undevel- 
oped capacities,  and  be  born  into  a 
world  of  mingled  difficulties  and  aids. 
We  do  see  that  energy  of  thought,  will, 
affection,  virtue,  the  energy  which  is 
our  true  life  and  joy,  often  springs  from 
trial.  We  can  see,  too,  that  it  is  well 
that  society,  like  the  individual^  should 


begin  in  imperfection,  because  men  in 
this  wa^  become  to  each  other  means 
of  discipline,  because  joint  sufferings 
and  the  necessity  of  joint  efforts  awaken 
both  the  affections  and  the  faculties, 
because  occasion  and  incitement  are 
thus  given  to  generous  sacrifices,  to 
heroic  struggles,  to  the  most  beautiful 
and  stirring  manifestations  of  philan- 
thropy, patriotism,  and  devotion.  Were 
I  caliecl  on  to  prove  God's  spiritual 
parental  interest  in  us,  I  would  point 
to  the  trials,  temptations,  evils  of  life ; 
for  to  these  we  owe  the  character  of 
Christ,  we  owe  the  apostle  and  martyr, 
we  owe  the  moral  force  and  deep  sym- 
pathy of  private  and  domestic  life,  we 
owe  the  devolopment  of  what  is  divine 
in  human  nature.  Truly  God  is  our  Fa- 
ther, and  as  such  to  be  worshipped. 

Having  thus  set  forth  very  imper- 
fectly, but  from  a  full  heart,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  homage  which  is  here  to 
be  rendered  to  God  in  his  parental 
character,  I  ought  now  to  proceed,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  this  discourse,  to 
show  that  we  should  enter  this  house 
with  joy,  because  it  is  set  apart  to  the 
worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
to  an  inward  not  outward  worship.  In 
discussing  this  topic,  I  might  enlarge 
on  the  vast  and  beneficent  revolution 
which  Jesus  Christ  wrought  in  religion 
by  teaching  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  to 
be  spiritually  adored.  I  might  show 
how  much  he  wrought  for  human  ele- 
vation and  happiness  when,  in  pronounc- 
ing the  text,  he  shooiv  the  ancient 
temples  to  their  foundations,  quenched 
the  fire  on  the  heathen  and  Jewish  al- 
tars, wrested  the  instruments  of  sacrifice 
from  the  hand  of  the  priest  abolished 
sanctity  of  place,  and  consecrated  the 
human  soul  as  the  true  house  of  (lOd. 
But  the  nature,  grandeur,  benefits  of 
this  spiritual  worship  are  subjects  too 
extensive  for  our  present  consideration. 
Instead  of  discussion,  I  can  only  use 
the  words  of  exhortation.  1  can  only  say 
that  you  who  are  to  assemble  in  this 
place  are  peculiarly  bound  to  inward 
worship,  for  to  you  especially  Cliristi- 
anity  is  an  inward  system.  Most  other 
denominations  expect  salvation  more  or 
less  from  what  Jesus  does  abroad,  es- 
pecially from  his  agency  on  the  mind 
of  Goa.  You  expect  it  from  what  he 
does  within  your  own  minds.  His  g;reat 
glory,  according  to  youi  V\e^^,\\^^  \xv 
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his  influence  on  the  human  soul,  in  the 
communication  of  his  spirit  to  his  fol- 
lowers. To  you  salvation,  heaven,  and 
hell  have  their  seat  in  the  soul.  To  you 
Christianity  is  wholly  a  spiritual  sys- 
tem. Come,  then,  to  this  place  to 
worship  with  the  soul,  to  elevate  the 
spirit  to  God.  Let  not  this  house  be 
desecrated  by  a  religion  of  show.  Let 
it  not  degenerate  into  a  place  of  forms. 
Let  not  your  pews  be  occupied  by  life- 
less machines.  Do  not  come  here  to 
take  part  in  lethargic  repetitions  of 
sacred  words.  Do  not  come  from  a 
cold  sense  of  duty,  to  quiet  conscience 
with  the  thought  of  having  paid  a  debt 
to  God.  Do  not  come  to  perform  a 
present  task  to  insure  a  future  heaven. 
Come  to  find  heaven  now,  to  anticipate 
the  happiness  of  that  better  world  by 
breathing  its  spirit,  to  bind  your  souls 
indissolubly  to  your  Maker.  Come  to 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  that  is, 
intelligently,  rationally,  with  clear  judg- 
ment, with  just  ana  honorable  con- 
ceptions of  the  Infinite  Father,  net 
prostrating  your  understandings,  not  re- 
nouncing the  divine  gift  of  reason,  but 
offering  an  enlightened  homage,  such 
as   is  due  to   the  Fountain  of  intelli- 

§ence  and  truth.  Come  to  worship  with 
le  heart  as  well  as  intellect,  with  life, 
fervor,  zeal.  Sleep  over  your  business 
if  you  will,  but  not  over  your  religion. 
Come  to  worship  with  strong  convic- 
tion, with  living  faith  in  a  higher  pres- 
ence than  meets  the  eye,  with  a  feeling 
of  God's  presence  not  only  around  you, 
but  in  the  depths  of  your  souls.  Come 
to  worship  with  a  filial  spirit,  not  with 
fear,  dread,  and  gloom  ;  not  with  sepul- 
chral tones  and  desponding  looks,  but 
with  humble,  cheerful,  boundless  trust, 
with  overflowing  gratitude,  with  a  love 
willing  and  earnest  to  do  and  to  suffer 
whatever  may  approve  your  devotion  to 
God.  Come  to  worship  him  with  what 
He  most  delights  in,  with  aspiration  for 
spiritual  light  and  life  :  come  to  cherish 
and  express  desires  for  virtue,  for  pu- 
rity, for  power  over  temptation,  stronger 
anci  more  insatiable  than  spring  up  in 
your  most  eager  pursuits  of  business 
or  pleasure ;  and  welcome  joj'fuUy  every 
holy  impulse,  every  accession  of  strengtn 
to  virtuous  purpose,  to  the  love  of  God 
and  man.  In  a  word,  come  to  offer  a 
refined,  generous  worship,  to  offer  a 
tribute  worthy  of  him  who  is  the  per- 


fection of  truth,  goodness,  beauty,  and 
blessedness.  Adore  him  with  the  calm- 
est reason  and  the  profoundest  love, 
and  strive  to  conform  yourselves  to 
what  you  adore. 

I  have  now.  my  friends,  set  before  you 
the  worship   to  which  this  building  is 
set  apart,  and  which,  from  its  rational, 
filial,  pure,  and  ennobling  character,  ren- 
ders this  solemnity  a  season  for  thank- 
fulness and  joy.     1  should  not,  however, 
be  just  to  this  occasion,  or  to  the  great 
purpose  of  this  house,  if  I  were  to  stop 
here.     My  remarks  have  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  worship  which  is  to  be 
offered  within  these  walls,  to  the  influ- 
ence to  be  exerted  on  you  when  assem- 
bled here.     But  has  this  house  no  higher 
end  than  to  give  an  impulse  to  your 
minds  for  the  very  few  hours  which  you 
are  to  spend  beneath  its  roof?    Tnen 
we  have  little  reason  to  enter  it  with 
joy.     The  great  end  for  which  you  are 
to  worship  here  is,  that  you  may  wor- 
ship ever}^here.     You  are  to  feel  God's 
presence  here,  that  it  maybe  felt  where- 
ever  you  go,  and  whatever  you  do.    The 
very  idea  of  spiritual  homage  is.  that  it 
takes  possession  of  the  soul,  and  be- 
comes a  part  of  our  very  being.     The 
great  design  of  this  act  ot  dedication  is, 
that  your  houses,  your  places  of  busi- 
ness, may  be  consecrated  to  God.    This 
topic  of  omnipresent  worship  I  cannot 
expand.    One   view  of  it,   however,    I 
must  not  omit.     From  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  worship  to  which  this  house 
is   consecrated,  you  learn  the  J(^tnd  of 
worship  which  you  should  carry  from  it 
into  your  common  lives.     It  is  not  un- 
common for  the  Christian  teacher  to  say 
to   his   congregation,   that,  when   they 
leave  the  church,  they  go  forth  into  a 
nobler  temple  than  one  made  with  hands, 
into  the  temple  of  the  creation,  and  that 
they  must  go  forth  to  worship  God  in 
his  works.     The  views  given  of  the  true 
worship  in  this  discourse  will  lead  me  to 
a  somewhat  different  style  of  exposition. 
I  will,  indeed,  say  to  you.  go  from  this 
house  to  adore  God  as  He  is  revealed 
in  the  boundless  universe.    This  is  one 
end  of  your  worship  here.     But  I  would 
add,  that  a  higher  end  is,  that  you  should 
go  forth  to  worship  him  as  He  is  re- 
vealed in  his  rational  and  moral  off- 
spring, and  to  worship  him  by  fulfilling, 
as  you  have  power,  his   purposes  in 
regard  to  these.    My  great  aim  in  this 
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discourse  bas  been  to  show  tbat  God  is 
lo  be  adored  here  as  the  Father  of 
rational  and  moral  beings,  of  yourselves 
and  all  mankind  ;  and  such  a  worship 
tends  directly  and  is  designed  to  lead 
us,  when  we  go  hence,  to  recognize  God 

children,  to  respect  and  serve  them  for 
their  relationship  to  ilie  Divinity,  to  see 
in  them  signatures  of  greatness  amidst 
all  their  imperfection,  and  to  love  them 
with  more  than  earthly  love.  We  must 
not  look  round  on  the  universe  with  awe 
and  on  man  with  scorn ;  for  man.  who 
can  comprehend  the  universe  and  its 
laws,  "is  greater  than  (he  universe, 
which  cannot  comprehend  itself."  God 
dwells  )D  every  human  being  more  inti- 
mately than  in  the  outward  creation. 
The  voice  of  God  comes  to  us  in  the 
ocean,  the  thunder,  the  whirlwind  \  but 
how  much  more  of  God  is  there  in  his 
inward  voice,  in  the  intuitions  of  reason, 
in  the  rebukes  of  conscience,  in  the 
whispers  of  the  Holy  Spirit !  I  would 
have  you  see  God  in  the  awful  moun- 
tain and  the  tranquil  valley :  but  more, 
much  more,  in  the  clear  judgment,  the 
moral  energy,  the  disinterested  purpose, 
the  pious  gratitude,  the  immortal  hope 
of  a  good  man.  Go  from  this  house  to 
worship  God  by  reverencing  the  human 
soul  as  his  chosen  sanctuary.  Kevere 
it  in  yourselves,  revere  it  in  others,  and 
labor  to  carry  it  forward  to  perfection. 
Worship  God  within  these  walls,  as 
universally,  impartially  good  to  his  hu- 
man offspring ;  and  so  utrth  to  breathe 
the  same  spirit.  Golorth  to  respect  the 
rights,  and  seek  the  true,  endunng  wel- 
fare of  all  within  your  influence.  Carry 
with  you  the  conviction  that  to  trample 
on  a  human  being,  of  whatever  color, 
clime,  rank,  condition,  is  to  trample  on 
Gods  child  ;  that  to  degrade  or  corrupt 
a  man,  is  to  deface  a  holier  temple  than 
any  material  sanctuary.  Mercy,  love,  is 
more  acceptable  worship  to  God  than  all 
sacrifices  or  outward  ofterinn;s.  The 
most  celestial  worship  ever  paid  on  earth 
was  rendered  by  Christ,  when  he  ap- 
proached man,  and  the  most  sinful  man, 
as  a  child  of  God.  when  he  toiled  and 
bled  10  awaken  what  was  divine  in  the 
human  soul,  to  regenerate  a  fallen  world. 
lie  such  the  worship  which  you  shall 
carry  from  this  place.  Go  forth  to  do 
good  with  every  power  which  God  be- 
stows, to  make  every  place  you  enter 


happier  by  your  presence,  to  espouse  all 
human  interests,  to  throw  your  whole 
weight  into  the  scale  of  human  freedom 
and  improvement,  to  withstand  all  wrong, 
uphold  all  right,  and  especially  to  give 

.1.^  \:t.   1.  ._  jjjg  immortal  sou' 

child  in  Christia 
fellow-creature  to 
Cod.  builds  a  temple  more  precious  than 
Solomon's  or  St.  Peter's,  more  enduring 
than  earth  or  heaven. 

I  have  now  finished  the  general  dis- 
cussion which  this  occasion  seemed  to 
me  to  require,  and  I  trust  that  a  few 
remarks  of  a  personal  and  local  char- 
acter will  be  received  with  indulgence. 
It  is  with  no  common  emotion  that!  take 
part  in  the  present  solemnity.  I  stand 
now  to  teach  where,  in  my  childhood  and 
youth.  1  was  a  learner.  The  generation 
which  I  then  knew  has  almost  wholly 
disappeared.  The  venerable  man,  whose 
trembling  voice  I  then  heard  in  this 
place,  has  long  since  gone  to  his  reward. 
My  earliest  friends,  who  watched  over 
my  childhood  and  led  me  by  the  hand  lo 
this  spot,  have  been  taken.  Still  my 
emotions  are  not  sad.  I  rejoice ;  for 
whilst  I  see  melancholy  changes  around 
me,  and,  still  more,  feel  that  time,  which 
has  bowed  other  frames,  has  touched 
my  own,  I  see  that  the  work  of  human 
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opened  on  my  own  youthful  mind  are  to 
be  imparted  to  succeeding  generations. 
Herein  1  do  and  will  rejoice. 

On  looking  back  to  my  early  years,  1 
can  distinct^  recollect  unhappy  influ- 
ences exerted  on  my  mind  by  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  religion  in  this  town.  I  can 
recollect,  too,  a  corruption  of  morals 
among  those  of  my  own  age,  which  made 
boyhood  a  critical,  perilous  season.  Still 
I  must  bless  God  for  the  place  of  my 
nativity:  for,  as  my  mind  unfolded,  I 
became  more  and  more  alive  to  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  which  now  attracts  stran- 
gers to  our  island.  My  first  liberty  was 
used  in  roaming  over  the  neighboring 
fields  and  shores  ;  and.  amid  this  glo- 
rious nature,  that  love  of  liberty  sprang 
up  which  has  gained  strength  within 
me  to  this  hour.  I  early  received  im- 
pressions of  the  great  and  the  Ixautifut, 
which  I  believe  have  h,id  no  small  influ- 
ence in  determiningmy  modes  of  thought 
and  habits  of  life.  In  this  town  1  pur- 
sued for  a  time  my  studies  of  theologj* 
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I  had  no  professor  or  teacher  to  guide 
me ;  but  I  had  two  noble  places  of 
study.  One  was  yonder  beautiiul  edi- 
fice, now  so  frequented  and  so  useful 
as  a  public  library,  then  so  deserted 
that  I  spent  day  after  day,  and  some- 
times week  after  week,  amidst  its  dusty 
volumes,  without  interruption  from  a 
single  visitor.  The  other  place  was 
yonder  beach,  the  roar  of  which  has  so 
often  mingled  with  the  worship  of  this 
place,  my  daily  resort,  dear  to  me  in 
the  sunshine,  still  more  attractive  in  the 
storm.  Seldom  do  I  visit  it  now  with- 
out thinking  of  the  work  which  there, 
in  the  sight  of  that  beauty,  in  the  sound 
of  those  waves,  was  carried  on  in  my 
soul.  No  spot  on  earth  has  helped  to 
form  me  so  much  as  that  beach.  There 
I  lifted  up  my  voice  in  praise  amidst 
the  tempest.  There,  softened  by  beauty, 
I  poured  out  my  thanksgiving  and  con- 
trite confessions.  There,  in  reverential 
sympathy  with  the  mighty  power  around 
me,  I  became  conscious  of  power  within. 
TJiere  struggling  thoughts  and  emotions 
broke  forth,  as  if  moved  to  utterance  by 
nature's  eloquence  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  There  began  a  happiness  sur- 
passing all  worldly  pleasures,  all  gifts  of 
fortune,  —  the  happiness  of  communing 
with  the  works  of  God.  Pardon  me  this 
reference  to  myself.  I  believe  that  the 
worship  of  which  I  have  this  day  spoken 
was  aided  in  my  own  soul  by  the  scenes  , 
in  which  my  early  life  was  passed. 
Amidst  these  scenes,  and  in  speaking 
of  this  worship,  allow  me  to  thank  God 
that  this  beautiful  island  was  the  place 
of  my  birth. 

Leaving  what  is  merely  personal,  I 
would  express  my  joy,  and  it  is  most 
sincere,  in  the  dedication  of  this  house, 
regarded  as  a  proof  and  a  means  of  the 
diffusion  of  Christian  truth.  Some,  per- 
haps, may  think  that  this  joy  is  not  a 
little  heightened  by  seeing  a  church  set 
apart  to  the  particular  sect  to  which  I 
am  said  to  belong.  But  I  trust  that 
what  you  have  this  day  heard  will  satisfy 
most,  if  not  all  who  hear,  that  it  is  not  a 
sectarian  exultation  to  which  I  am  giv- 
ing utterance.  I  indeed  take  pleasure 
in  thinking  that  the  particular  views 
which  I  have  adopted  of  the  disputed 
doctrines  of  religion  will  here  be  made 
known  ;  but  I  rejoice  much  more  in 
thinking  that  this  house  is  pledged  to 
no  peculiar  doctrineSy   that    it   is   not 


erected  to  bind  my  own  or  any  man's 
opinions  on  this  or  on  future  times,  that 
it  is  consecrated  to  free  investigation  of 
religious  truth,  to  religious  progress,  to 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  to  Prot- 
estant and  Christian  liberty.  Most 
earnestly  do  I  pray  that  a  purer  the- 
ology, that  diviner  illuminations,  that  a 
truer  worship  than  can  now  be  found  in 
our  own  or  in  any  sect,  may  be  the  glory 
of  this  house.  We  who  now  consecrate 
it  to  God  believe  in  human  progress. 
We  do  not  say  to  the  spirit  of  truth, 
"  Thus  far,  an<l  no  farther."  We  repro- 
bate the  exclusive,  tyrannical  spirit  of 
the  churches  of  this  age,  which  de- 
nounce as  an  enemy  to  Christianity 
whoever  in  the  use  of  his  intellectual 
liberty,  and  in  ♦he  interpretation  of 
God's  word  for  himself,  may  differ  from 
the  traditions  and  creeds  which  have 
been  received  from  fallible  forefathers. 
We  rear  these  walls  not  to  a  sect,  but 
to  religious,  moral,  intellectual,  Protest- 
ant, Christian  liberty. 

I  rejoice  that  this  temple  of  liberty  is 
opened  on  this  spot.     1  feel   that  this 
town  has  a  right  to  an  establishment  in 
which  conscientious  Christians  may  in- 
quire and  speak  without  dreading  the 
thunders  of  excommunication,  in  which 
Protestantism  will  not  be  dishonored  by 
the  usurpations  of  the  Romish  Church. 
This  island,  like  the  State  to  which  it 
belongs,  was  originally  settled   by  men 
who  came   hither  for    liberty  of   con- 
science, and  in  assertion  of  tne  right  to 
interpret  for  themselves    the   word  of 
God.     Religious  freedom  was  the  very 
principle  on  which  this  town  was  foundea, 
and  I  rejoice  to  know  that  the  spirit  of 
religious    freedom    has    never  wanted 
champions  here.     1  have  recently  read 
a   very  valuable   discourse,  which  was 
delivered  in  this  town  about  a  century 
ago,  and  just  a  century  after  the  cession 
of  this  island  to  our  lathers  by  the  In- 
dians, and  which  breathes  a  liberality  of 
thought  and  feeling,  a  reverence  for  the 
rights  of  the  understanding  and  the  con- 
science, very  rare  at  that  time  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  very  far  from 
being   universal   now.     Its   author,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Callender,  was  pastor  of  the 
first  Baptist  church  in   this  place,  the 
oldest  of  our  churches,  and  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  a  descendant  of  the  venerable 
Coddington,  our  first  Governor.     The 
spirit  of  religious  liberty  which  pervades 
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this  discourse  has  astonished  as  well  as 
rejoiced  me,  and  it  should  thrill  the 
hearts  of  this  people.  Let  me  read  a 
few  sentences :  — 

**  It  must  be  a  mean,  contracted  way  of 
thinking,  to  confine  the  favor  of  God,  and 
the  power  of  godliness,  to  one  set  of  specu- 
lative opinions,  or  any  particular  external 
forms  of  worship.    How  hard  must  it  be  to 
imagine  that  all  other  Christians  but  our- 
selves  must   be  formal,  and  hypocritical, 
and  destitute  of  the  grace  of  God,  because 
their  education  or  capacity  differs  from  ours, 
or  that  God  has  given  tnem  more  or  less 
light  than  to  us  ;  though  we  cannot  deny 
they  give  the  proper  evidence  of  their  fear- 
ing God  by   their  working  righteousness, 
and  show  their  love  to  him  by  keeping  what 
they  understand  He  has  commanded ;  and 
though  their  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  purifies 
their  hearts  and  works  by  love  and  over- 
comes the  world.     It  would  be  hard  to  show 
why  liberty  of  conscience,  mutual  forbear- 
ance and  good-will,  why  brotherly  kindness 
and  charity  is  not  as  good  a  centre  of  unity  as 
a  constrained  uniformity  in  external  ceremo- 
nies, or  a  forced  subscription  to  ambiguous 
articles.     Experience  has  dearly  convinced 
the  world  that  unanimity  in  judgment  and 
affection  cannot  be  secured  by  penal  law. 
Who  can  tell  why  the  unity  of  spirit  in  the 
bonds  of  peace  is  not  enough  for  Christians 
to  aim  at  ?     And  who  can  assign  a  reason 
why  they  may  not  love  one  another  though 
abounding   in   their   own    several    senses? 
And  why,  if  they  live  in  peace,  the  God  of 
love  and   peace   may   not   be  with   them.^ 
There  is  no  other  bottom  but  this  to  rest 
upon,  to  leave  others  the  liberty  we  should 
desire    ourselves,    the    liberty    wherewith 
Christ  hath  made  them  free." 

Such  was  the  liberal  spirit  expressed 
in  this  town  a  hundred  years  ago.  I 
would  it  were  more  common  in  our  own 
day. 

Another  noble  friend  of  religious  lib- 
erty threw  a  lustre  on  this  island  imme- 
diately before  the  revolution.  1  mean 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church,  and  afterwards 
President  of  Yale  College.  This  coun- 
try has  not,  perhaps,  produced  a  more 
learned  man.  To  enlarged  acquaintance 
with  physical  science  he  added  exten- 
sive researches  into  philology,  history, 
and  antiquities.  Nor  did  his  indefatiga- 
ble mina  suffer  any  opportunity  to  es- 
cape him  of  adding  to  his  rich  treasures 
of  knowledge.  His  virtues  were  pro- 
portioned to  his  intellectual  acquisition. 
I  can  well  remember  how  his  name  was 


cherished  among  his  parishioners  after 
years  of  separation.  His  visit  to  this 
place  was  to  many  a  festival.  When 
little  more  than  a  child,  I  was  present 
at  some  of  his  private  meetings  with  the 
more  religious  part  of  his  former  con- 
gregation ;  and  I  recollect  how  I  was 
moved  by  the  tears  and  expressive  looks 
with  which  his  affectionate  exhortations 
were  received.  In  his  faith  he  was 
what  was  called  a  moderate  Calvinist ; 
but  his  heart  was  of  no  sect.  He  car- 
ried into  his  religion  the  spirit  of  liberty 
which  then  stirred  the  whole  country. 
Intolerance,  church  tyranny  in  all  its 
forms,  he  abhorred.  He  respected  the 
right  of  private  judgment  where  others 
would  have  thought  themselves  author- 
ized to  restrain  it.  A  young  man,  to 
whom  he  had  been  as  a  father,  one  day 
communicated  to  him  doubts  concerning 
the  Trinity.  He  expressed  his  sorrow ; 
but  mildly,  and  with  undiminished  affec- 
tion, told  him  to  go  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  seek  his  faith  there,  and  only 
there.  His  friendships  were  confined 
to  no  parties.  He  desired  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  divided  church  of  Christ, 
not  by  a  common  creed,  but  by  the  spirit 
of  love.  He  wished  to  break  every  yoke, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  from  men's  necks. 
To  the  .influence  of  this  distinguished 
man  in  the  circle  in  which  I  was  brought 
up,  I  may  owe  in  part  the  indignation 
which  I  feel  towards  every  invasion  of 
human  rights.  In  my  earliest  years,  I 
regarded  no  human  being  with  equal 
reverence.  I  have  his  form  before  me 
at  this  moment  almost  as  distinctly  as  if 
I  had  seen  him  yesterday,  so  strong  is 
the  impression  made  on  the  child  through 
the  moral  affections. 

Let  me  add  one  more  example  of  the 
spirit  of  religious  freedom  on  this  island. 
You  may  be  surprised,  perhaps,  when 
you  hear  me  name  in  this  connection 
the  venerable  man  who  once  ministered 
in  this  place,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins. 
His  name  is,  indeed,  associated  with  a 
stern  and  appalling  theology,  and  it  is 
true  that  he  wanted  toleration  towards 
those  who  rejected  his  views.  Still,  in 
forming  his  religious  opinions,  he  was 
superior  to  human  authority  ;  he  broke 
away  from  human  creeds  ;  he  interpret- 
ed (iod's  word  for  himself  ;  he  revered 
reason,  the  oracle  of  God  within  him. 
His  system,  however  fearful,  was  yet 
built  on  a  generous  foundation.      He 
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maintained  that  all  holiness,  all  moral 
excellence,  consists  in  benevolence,  or 
disinterested  devotion  to  the  greatest 
good :  that  this  is  the  character  of  God  ; 
mat  love  is  the  only  principle  of  the 
divine  administration.  He  taught  that 
sin  was  introduced  into  the  creation, 
and  is  to  be  everlastingly  punished,  be- 
cause evil  is  necessary  to  the  highest 
good.  To  this  government,  in  which 
the  individual  is  surrendered  to  the 
well-being  of  the  whole,  he  required 
entire  and  cheerful  submission.  Other 
Calvinists  were  willing  that  their  neigh- 
bors should  be  predestined  to  everlast- 
ing misery  for  the  glory  of  God.  This 
n(K)le-minded  man  demanded  a  more 
generous  and  impartial  virtue,  and  main- 
tained that  we  should  consent  to  our  own 
perdition,  should  be  willing  ourselves 
to  be  condemned,  if  the  greatest  good 
of  the  universe  and  the  manifestation 
of  the  divine  perfections  should  so  re- 
quire. True  virtue,  as  he  taught,  was 
an  entire  surrender  of  personal  interest 
to  the  benevolent  purposes  of  God. 
Self-love  he  spared  in  none  of  its  move- 
ments. He  called  us  to  seek  our  own 
happiness  as  well  as  that  of  others  in  a 
spint  of  impartial  benevolence  ;  to  do 
good  to  ourselves,  not  from  self-prefer- 
ence, not  from  the  impulse  of  personal 
desires,  but  in  obedience  to  that  sub- 
lime law  which  requires  us  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  each  and  all  within  our 
influence.  I  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
confess  the  deep  impression  which  this 
system  made  on  my  youthful  mind.  I 
am  grateful  to  this  stern  teacher  for 
turning  my  thoughts  and  heart  to  the 
claims  and  majesty  of  impartial,  univer- 
sal benevolence.  From  such  a  man.  a 
tame  acquiescence  in  the  established 
theology  was  not  to  be  expected.  He 
indeecfaccepted  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination in  its  severest  form  ;  but  in  so 
doing,  he  imagined  himself  a  disciple  of 
reason  as  well  as  of  revelation.  He  be- 
lieved this  doctrine  to  be  sustained  by 
profound  metaphysical  argumentation, 
and  to  rest  on  the  only  sound  philoso- 
phy of  the  human  mina,  so  that  in  re- 
ceiving it  he  did  not  abandon  the  ground 
of  reason.  In  accordance  with  his  free 
spirit  of  inquiry,  we  And  him  making 
not  a  few  important  modifications  of 
Calvinism.  The  doctrine  that  we  are 
liable  to  punishment  for  the  sin  of  our 
Srst  parent  be  wholly  rejected ;  and,  not 


satisfied  with  denying  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  guilt  to  nis  posterity,  he  sub- 
verted what  the  old  theology  had  set 
forth  as  the  only  foundation  of  divine 
acceptance,  namely,  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness  or  merits  to  the 
believer.  The  doctrine  that  Christ  died 
for  the  elect  only,  found  no  mercy  at 
his  hands.  He  taught  that  Christ  suf- 
fered equally  for  all  mankind  The 
system  of  Dr.  Hopkins  was  indeed  an 
effort  of  reason  to  reconcile  Calvinism 
with  its  essential  truths.  Accordingly 
his  disciples  were  sometimes  called, 
and  willingly  called.  Rational  Calvinists. 
The  impression  which  he  made  was 
much  greater  than  is  now  supposed. 
The  churches  of  New  England  received 
a  decided  impression  from  his  views ; 
and  though  his  name,  once  given  to  his 
followers,  is  no  longer  borne,  his  influ- 
ence is  still  felt  The  conflict  now  go- 
ing on  in  our  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  mitigating  the  harsh  features  of  Cal- 
vinism, is  a  stage  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  to  which  he  more  than  any 
man  gave  impulse.  /  can  certainly  bear 
witness  to  tne  spirit  of  progress  and 
free  inquiry  which  possessed  him.  In 
my  youth,  I  preached  in  this  house  at 
the  request  of  the  venerable  old  man. 
As  soon  as  the  services  were  closed, 
he  turned  to  me  with  an  animated, 
benignant  smile,  and.  using  a  quaint- 
ness  of  expression  which  I  need  not  re- 
peat, said  to  me  that  theology  was  still 
imperfect,  and  that  he  hoped  I  should 
live  to  carry  it  towards  perfection. 
Rare  and  most  honorable  liberality  in 
the  leader  of  a  sect !  He  wanted  not  to 
secure  a  follower,  but  to  impel  a  young 
mind  to  higher  truth.  I  feel  that  abil- 
ity has  not  been  given  me  to  accomplish 
this  generous  hope  ;  but  such  quicken- 
ing language  from  such  lips,  though  it 
could  not  give  strength,  might  kindle 
desire,  and  elevate  exertion.* 

Thus  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom 
has  not  been  wanting  to  this  island. 
May  this  spirit,  unawed  by  human  re- 
proach, unfettered  bv  human  creeds, 
availing  itself  gratefully  of  human  aids, 
and,  above  all,  looking  reverently  to 
God  for  light,  dwell  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  to  minister,  and  of  those 
who  shall  worship,  within  these  walls  ! 
May  this  spirit  spread  far  and  ^de,  and 

*  See  anthor't  note  (B)  at  end  ol  this  dbooarv 
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redeem  the  Christian  world  from  the 
usurpations  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
infallibility,  from  uncharitableness,  in- 
tolerance, persecution,  and  every  yoke 
which  has  crushed  the  human  soul ! 

I  have  done  with  the  personal  and 
the  local.  In  conclusion,  let  me  re- 
vert for  one  moment  to  the  great  topic 
of  this  discourse.  My  friends,  the  spir- 
itual worship  of  which  I  have  this  day 
spoken  is  something  real.  There  is  a 
worship  in  the  spirit,  — a  worship  very 
different  from  standing  in  the  church, 
or  kneeling  in  the  closet,  —  a  worship 
which  cannot  be  confined  to  set  phrases, 
and  asks  not  the  clothing  of  outward 
forms,  a  thirst  of  the  soul  for  its  Crea- 
tor, an  inward  voice,  which  our  nearest 
neighbor  cannot  hear,  but  which  pierces 
the  skies.  To  the  culture  of  this  spirit- 
ual worship  we  dedicate  this  house. 
My  friends,  rest  not  in  offering  breath, 
in  moving  the  lips,  in  bending  the  knee 
to  your  Creator.  There  is  another, 
a  nearer,  a  happier  intercourse  with 
heiven,  a  worship  of  love,  sometimes 
too  full  and  deep  for  utterance,  a  union 
of  mind  with  him  closer  than  earthly 
friendships.  This  is  the  worship  to 
which  Christ  calls.  Christ  came  not  to 
build  churches,  not  to  rear  cathedrals 
with  Gothic  arches  or  swellinnj  domes, 
but  to  dedicate  the  human  soul  to  God. 
When  God  **bows  the  heavens  and 
comes  down,"  it  is  not  that  He  miy 
take  up  his  abode  beneath  the  vault  of 
a  metropolitan  temple  ;  it  is  not  that 
He  is  drawn  by  majestic  spires  or  by 
clouds  of  fragrance,  but  that  He  may 
\nsit  and  dwell  in  the  humble,  obedient, 
disinterested  soul.  This  house  is  to 
moulder  away.  Temples  hewn  from  the 
rock  will  crumble  to  dust,  or  melt  in  the 
last  fire.  But  the  inward  temple  will 
survive  all  outward  change.  When 
winds  and  oceans  and  suns  shall  have 
ceased  to  praise  God,  the  human  soul 
will  praise  him.  It  will  receive  more 
and  more  divine  inspirations  of  truth 
and  love ;  will  fill  with  its  benevolent 
ministry  wider  and  wider  spheres  ;  and 
will  accomplish  its  destiny  by  a  progress 
towards  God  as  unlimited,  as  mysteri- 
ous, as  enduring  as  eternity. 

Note  A.  —  I  have  not  quoted  the 
verses  preceding  those  which  I  have 
extracted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  which  are  often  adduced  in  proof 


of  Christ*s  supreme  divinity,  because  it 
is  acknowledged  by  learned  men  of  all 
denominations  that  our  translation  of 
the  most  important  clause  is  incorrect, 
and  a  critical  discussion  of  the  subject 
would  have  been  out  of  place.  I  think, 
however,  that  no  man,  unacquainted 
with  the  common  theories,  can  read  any 
translation  and  escape  the  impression 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  derived,  depen- 
dent, subordinate  being,  and  a  distinct 
beinjj  from  the  Father.  How  plain  is  it 
that  m  this  passage  Paul  intends  by  the 
terms  "God"  and  "the  Father,'^  not 
Jesus  Christ  but  another  being !  How 
plain  is  it  that,  in  the  passage  chosen  as 
the  text  for  this  discourse,  our  Saviour 
intended  by  these  terms  not  himself  but 
another  being !  What  other  idea  could 
his  hearers  receive  1  What  decisive 
proofs  are  furnished  by  his  constant 
habit  of  speaking  of  "  the  Father  "  and 
of  **  God  "  as  another  being,  and  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  from  Him ! 

Note  B.  —  1  understand  that  the  inter- 
est expressed  by  me  in  the  character  of 
Dr.  Hopkins  has  surprised  some  of  my 
townsmen  of  Newport,  who  knew  him 
only  by  report,  or  who  saw  him  in  their 
youth.  I  do  not  wonder  at  this.  He 
lived  almost  wholly  in  his  study,  and, 
like  very  retired  men,  was  the  object  of 
little  sympathy.  His  appearance  was 
that  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  world.  I  can  well  recollect  the 
impression  which  he  made  on  me  when 
a  boy,  as  he  rode  on  horseback  in  a 
plaicl  gown  fastened  by  a  girdje  round 
his  waist,  and  with  a  study  cap  on  his 
head  instead  of  his  wig.  His  delivery 
in  the  pulpit  was  the  worst  I  ever  met 
with.  Such  tones  never  came  from  any 
human  voice  within  my  hearing.  He 
was  the  very  ideal  01  bad  delivery. 
Then  I  must  say  the  matter  was  often 
as  uninviting  as  the  manner.  Dr.  Hopn 
kins  was  distinguished  by  nothing  more 
than  by  faithfulness  to  his  principles. 
He  carried  them  out  to  their  full  extent. 
Believing,  as  he  did,  in  total  depravity, 
believing  that  there  was  nothing  good 
or  generous  in  human  nature  to  which 
he  could  make  an  appeal,  believing  that 
he  could  benefit  men  only  by  setting 
before  them  their  utterly  lost  and  heli> 
less  condition,  he  came  to  the  point 
without  any  circumlocution,  and  dealt 
out  terrors  with  an  unsparing  liberality. 
Add  to  all  this,  t!iat  his  manivers  Vvajl  -a^ 
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bluntneu,  partly  natural,  partly  the  re- 
sult of  long  seclusion  in  the  country. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  such  a  man 
should  be  set  down  as  hard  and  severe. 
But  he  had  a  true  benevolence,  and, 
what  is  more  worlhy  of  being  noted,  he 
was  given  to  a  facetious  style  of  conver- 
sation. Two  instances  immediately  oc- 
cur to  me,  which  happened  in  my  own 
circle.  One  day  he  dined  at  my  father's 
with  a  young  minister  who  was  willing 
to  comply  with  the  costume  of  the  day, 
but  whose  modesty  only  allowed  the 
TufHes  to  peep  from  his  breast.  The 
Doctor  said,  with  good  humor,  '■  I  don't 
care  for  ruffles  ;  but  if  1  wore  them,  I'd 
wear  them  like  a  man."  I  recollect  that 
on  visiting  him  one  day  when  he  was 
about  eighty  years  of  age,  I  found  his 
eyes  much  inflamed  by  reading  and 
writing.  I  took  the  liberty  to  recom- 
mend abstinence  from  these  occupa- 
tions. He  replied,  smilingly,  with  an 
amusing  story,  and  then  added.  "  If  my 
eyes  won't  study,  no  eyes  for  me."  This 
facet iousness  may  seem  to  some,  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  world,  not 
consistent  with  the  great  severity  of  his 
theology  ;  but  nothing  is  more  common 
than  tnis  apparent  self-contradiction. 
The  ministers  who  deal  most  in  terrors, 
who  preach  doctrines  which  ought  to 
make  their  flesh  creep,  and  to  turn  their 
eyes  into  fountains  of  tears,  are  not 
generally  distinguished  by  their  spare 
forma  or  haggard  countenances.  They 
take  the  world  as  easily  as  people  of  a 
milder  c^eed ;  and  this  does  not  show 
that  they  want  sincerity  or  benevolence. 
It  only  shows  how  superficially  men 
may  believe  in  doctrines,  which  yet 
they  would  shudder  to  relinquish.  It 
shows  how  little  the  import  of  language, 
which  is  thundered  from  the  lips,  is  com- 
prehended and  felt.  1  should  not  set 
down  as  hard-hearted  a  man  whose  ap- 
petite should  be  improved  by  preaching 
a  sermon  full  of  images  and  threaten- 
ings  of  "a  bottomless  hell,"  The  best 
meals  are  sometimes  made  after  such 
effusions.  This  is  onlv  an  example  of 
the  numberless  contradictions  in  human 
life.  Men  are  every  day  saying  and 
doing,  from  the  power  of  education, 
habit,  and  imitation,  what  has  no  root 
whatever  in  their  serious  convictions. 
Dr.  Hopkins,  though  his  style  of  preach- 
ing and  conversation  did  not  always 
»gree,   was  a  sincere,  benevolent  man. 


I  remember  hearing  of  his  glvfog  on  a 

journey  all  he  had  to  a  poor  woman. 
On  another  occasion  he  contributed  to 
some  religious  object  a  hundred  dollars, 
which  he  had  received  for  the  copyright 
of  a  book  ;  and  this  he  gave  from  his 
penury,  for  he  received  no  fixed  salary, 
and  depended,  in  a  measure,  on  the  do- 
nations of  friends  for  common  comforts. 
When  he  first  established  himself  in 
Newport,  he  was  brought  into  contact 
with  two  great  evils,  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery,  in  both  of  which  a  large  part  of 
the  inhabitants  were  or  had  been  en- 
gaged. "  His  spirit  was  stirred  in  him," 
and  without  "conferring  with  flesh  or 
blood."  without  heeding  the  strong  prej- 
udices and  passions  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  these  abuses,  he  bore  his  faithful 
testimony  against  them  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  press.  Still  more,  he  labored 
for  the  education  of  the  colored  people, 
and  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the 
fruits  of  his  labors  in  the  intelligence 
and  exemplary  piety  of  those  who  came 
under  his  influence.  Much  as  he  disap- 
proved of  the  moderate  theology  of  Dr. 
Stiles,  he  cheerfully  co-operated  with, 
him  in  this  work.  Their  names  were 
joined  to  a  circular  for  obtaining  funds 

to  educate  Africans  as  missi ""  *" 

their  own  country.  These  t« 
men.  who,  as  I  think,  held  no  ministe- 
rial intercourse,  forgot  their  differences 
in  their  zeal  for  freedom  and  humanity. 

Dr.  Hopkins,  in  conversing  with  me 
on  his  past  history,  reverted  more  fre- 
quently to  his  religious  controversies 
than  to  any  other  event  of  his  life,  and 
always  spoke  as  a  man  conscious  of 
having  gained  the  victory  :  and  in  this, 
I  doubt  not,  that  he  judged  justly.  He 
was  true,  as  I  have  said,  to  his  princi- 
ples, and  carried  them  out  fearlessly  to 
their  consequences  ;  whilst  his  oppo- 
nents wished  to  stop  half-way.  Of 
course  it  was  easy  for  a  practised  dis- 
putant to  drive  tnem  from  their  posi- 
tion. They  had,  indeed,  the  advantaj^ 
of  common-sense  on  their  side,  but  this 
availed  little  at  a  time  when  it  was 
understood  that  common-sense  was  to 
yield  to  the  established  creed.  These 
controversies  are  most  of  them  forgot- 
ten, but  they  were  agitated  with  no  small 
warmth.  One  of  the  most  important, 
and  which  was  confined  to  the  Calvin- 
ists.  turned  on  what  were  called  the 
"  Means  of  Grace."     The  question  wa&, 
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whether  the  unregenerate  could  do  any 
thing  for  themselves,  whether  an  uncon- 
verted man  could,  by  prayer,  by  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  by  public  worship, 
promote  his  own  conversion  ;  whether, 
m  a  word,  any  means  used  by  an  unre- 
generate man  would  avail  to  that  change 
of  heart  on  which  his  future  happiness 
depended.  Dr.  Hopkins,  true  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Calvinism, 
took  the  negative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  maintained  that  man,  being 
wholly  depraved  by  nature,  wholly 
averse  to  God  and  goodness,  could  do 
nothing  but  sin,  before  the  mighty 
power  of  God  had  implanted  a  new 
principle  of  holiness  within  his  heart; 
that,  of  course,  his  prayers  and  efforts 
before  conversion  were  sins,  and  de- 
served the  divine  wrath ;  that  his  very 
struggles  for  pardon  and  salvation, 
wanting,  as  they  did,  a  holy  motive, 
springing  from  the  deep  selfishness  of 
an  unrenewed  soul,  only  increased  his 
guilt  and  condemnation.  The  doctrine 
was,  indeed,  horrible,  but  a  plain,  nec- 
essarv  result  of  man's  total  corruption 
and  impotence.  I  state  this  contro- 
versy, that  the  reader  may  know  the 
kind  of  topics  in  which  tne  zeal  and 
abilities  of  our  fathers  were  employed. 
It  also  shows  us  how  extremes  meet 
Dr.  Hopkins  contended  that  no  means 
of  religion  or  virtue  could  avail,  unless 
used  with  a  sincere  love  of  religion 
and  virtue.  In  this  doctrine  all  liberal 
Christians  concur.  In  their  hands,  how- 
ever, the  doctrine  wears  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent aspect  in  consequence  of  their 
denial  of  total,  original  depravity,  that  i 
terrible  error  which  drove  Dr.  Hopkins 
to  conclusions  equally  shocking  to  the 
reason,  to  common-sense,  and  to  the 
best  feelings  of  the  heart.  I 

The  characteristic  disposition  of  Dr.  ! 
Hopkins  to  follow  out  his  principles 
was  remarkably  illustrated  in  a  manu- 
script of  his  which  was  never  published, 
and  which  perhaps  was  suppressed  by  : 
those  who  had  the  charge  of  his  papers, 
in  consequence  of  its  leaning  towards 
some  of  the  speculations  of  the  infidel 
philosophy  of  the  day,  in  regard  to 
utility  or  the  general  good.  It  fell  into 
my  hands  after  his  death,  and  struck 
me  so  much  that  I  think  I  can  trust  my 
recollections  of  it.  It  gave  the  author's 
ideas  of  moral  good.  He  maintained 
that  the  object  of  "moral  good,"  the 


object  on  which  virtue  is  fixed,  and  the 
choice  of  which  constitutes  virtue,  is 
**  natural  good,"  or  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  enjoyment,  not  our  own  en- 
joyment only,  but  that  of  the  whole 
system  of  being.  He  virtually,  if  not 
expressly,  set  forth  this  "  natural  good," 
that  is,  happiness  in  the  simple  sense 
of  enjoyment,  as  the  ultimate  good,  and 
made  moral  good  the  means.  I  well 
recollect  how,  in  starting  from  this  prin- 
ciple, he  justified  eternal  punishment. 
He  affirmed  that  sin  or  selfishness 
(synonymous  words  in  his  vocabulary) 
tended  to  counteract  God's  system, 
which  is  framed  for  infinite  happiness, 
or  tended  to  produce  infinite  misery. 
He  then  insisted  that  by  subjecting  the 
sinner  to  endless,  that  is,  infinite  misery, 
this  tendency  was  made  manifest ;  a 
correspondence  was  established  between 
the  sin  and  the  punishment,  and  a  bar- 
rier was  erected  against  sin,  which  was 
demanded  by  the  greatness  of  the  good 
menaced  by  the  wrong-doer. 

I  have  thrown  together  these  recol- 
lections of  a  man  who  has  been  crowded 
out  of  men's  minds  by  the  thronging 
events  and  interests  of  our  time,  but 
who  must  always  fill  an  important  place 
in  our  ecclesiastical  history.  He  was  a 
singularly  blameless  man,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  intolerance  towards  those 
who  differed  from  him.  This  he  some- 
times expressed  in  a  manner  which,  to 
those  unacquainted  with  him,  seemed  a 
sign  of  any  thing  but  benignity.  In  one 
point  of  view,  I  take  pleasure  in  think- 
ing of  him.  He  was  an  illustration  of 
the  power  of  our  spiritual  nature.  In 
narrow  circumstances,  with  few  outward 
indulgences,  in  great  seclusion,  he  yet 
found  much  to  enjoy.  He  lived  in  a 
world  of  thought,  above  all  earthly  pas- 
sions. He  represented  to  himself,  as 
the  result  of  the  divine  goverrunent,  a 
boundless  diffusion  of  felicity  through 
the  universe,  and  contrived  to  merge  in 
this  the  horrors  of  his  theological  sys- 
tem. His  doctrines,  indeed,  threw  dark 
colors  over  the  world  around  him :  but 
he  took  refuge  from  the  present  state  of 
things  in  the  millennium.  The  millen- 
nium was  his  chosen  ground.  If  any 
subject  of  thought  possessed  him  above 
all  others.  I  suppose  it  to  have  been 
this.  The  millennium  was  more  than 
a  belief  to  him.  It  had  the  freshness  of 
visible  things.     He  was  at  home  in  It. 
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His  book  on  the  subject  has  an  air  of 
reality,  as  if  written  from  observation. 
He  describes  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  millennium  as  one  familiar  with 
them.  He  enjoyed  this  future  glory  of 
the  church  not  a  whit  the  less  Because 
it  was  so  much  his  own  creation.  The 
fundamental  idea,  the  germ,  he  found  in 
the  Scriptures,  but  it  expanded  in  and 
from  his  own  mind.  Whilst  to  the  mul- 
titude he  seemed  a  hard,  dry  theologian, 
feeding  on  the  thorns  of  controversy,  he 
was  living  in  a  region  of  imagination, 
feeding  on  visions  of  a  holiness  and  a 
happiness  which  are  to  make  earth  all 
but  heaven.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  meet  with  other  examples  of  the  same 
character,  with  men  who,  amidst  priva- 
tion, under  bodily  infirmity,  and  with 
none  of  those  materials  of  enjoyment 
which  the  multitude  are  strivmg  for, 
live  in  a  world  of  thought,  and  enjoy 
what  affluence  never  dreamed  of,  —  men 
having  nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things ; 
and  the  sight  of  such  has  done  me  more 
good,  has  spoken  more  to  my  head  ana 
heart,  than  many  sermons  and  volumes. 
I  have  learned  the  sufficiency  of  the 
mind  to  itself,  its  independence  on  out- 
ward things. 

I  regret  that  I  did  not  use  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Hopkins  to  get  the  par- 


ticulars of  the  habits  and  conversation 
of  Edwards  and  Whitefield,  whom  he 
knew  intimately.  1  value  the  hints 
which  I  get  about  distinguished  men 
from  their  friends  much  more  than  writ- 
ten accounts  of  them.  Most  biomphies 
are  of  little  worth.  The  true  object  of 
a  biography,  which  is  to  give  us  an  in- 
sight into  men's  characters,  such  as  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them  would 
have  furnished,  is  litde  comprehended. 
The  sayings  and  actions  of  a  man,  which 
breathe  most  of  what  was  individual  in 
him,  should  be  sought  above  all  things 
by  his  historian ;  and  yet  most  lives 
contain  none,  or  next  to  none,  of  these. 
They  are  paneg)rics,  not  lives.  No 
department  of  literature  is  so  false  as 
biography.  The  object  is,  not  to  let 
down  the  hero ;  and  consequently  what 
is  most  human,  most  genuine,  most  char- 
acteristic in  his  history,  is  excluded. 
Sometimes  one  anecdote  will  let  us  into 
the  secret  of  a  man's  soul  more  than  all 
the  prominent  events  of  his  life.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  some  readers  may 
object  to  some  of  my  notices  of  the  stem 
theologian,  to  whom  this  note  refers,  as 
too  familiar.  This  seems  to  me  their 
merit.  They  show  that  he  was  not  a 
mere  theologian,  that  he  had  the  sympa- 
thies ef  a  man. 
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sion  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
teach  a  great  truth  ;  namely,  that  there 
is  but  one  thing  essential  in  religion, 
and  this  is  the  doing  of  God*s  will,  the 
doing  of  those  sayings  or  precepts  of 
Christ  which  constitute  the  substance  of 
that  memorable  discourse.  We  learn 
that  it  will  avail  us  nothing  to  call 
Christ  Lord,  Lord,  to  profess  ourselves 
his  disciples,  to  hear  his  words,  to  teach 
in  his  name,  to  take  our  place  in  bis 
church,  or  even  to  do  wonderful  works 
or  miracles  in  attestation  of  his  truth, 
if  we  neglect  to  cherish  the  spirit  and 
virtues  of  his  religion.  God  heeds  not 
what  we  sav,  but  what  we  are,  and  what 
we  do.     The  subjection  of  our  wills  to 


Matthew  vii.  ai-27:  "Not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me,  Lord.  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven:  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven.  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that 
day,  Ixird,  Lord,  have  we  not  prorihesied  in  thy  name  ? 
anil  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  devils?  and  in  thy  name 
done  many  wonderful  works?  And  then  will  I  pro- 
fess unt«>  tnem.  I  never  knew  3rou ;  depart  from  me,  ye 
that  work  iniquity. 

"ITierefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of 
mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise 
man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock  ;  and  the  rain 
descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew, 
and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell  not ;  for  it  Mras 
founded  upon  a  rock- 

"And  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine, 
and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  f(x>lish 
man,  which  built  his  houne  upon  the  sand;  and  the 
rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds 
blew,  and  b«it  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell ;  and  great 
was  the  fall  of  it." 

These  words,  which  form  the  conclu- 
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the  divine,  the  mortification  of  sensual 
and  selfish  propensities,  the  cultivation 
of  supreme  love  to  God,  and  of  universal 
justice  and  charity  towards  our  neigh - 
oor,  —  this,  this  is  the  very  essence  of 
religion ;  this  alone  places  us  on  a  rock ; 
this  is  the  end,  the  supreme  and  ulti- 
mate good,  and  is  to  be  prized  and 
sought  above  all  other  things. 

Tnis  is  a  truth  as  simple  as  it  is  grand. 
The  child  can  understand  it ;  and  yet 
men,  in  all  ages,  have  contrived  to  over- 
look it;  have  contrived  to  find  substi- 
tutes for  purity  of  heart  and  life  ;  have 
hoped  by  some  other  means  to  commend 
themselves  to  God,  to  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Forms,  creeds,  churches, 
the  priesthood,  the  sacraments,  these 
and  other  things  have  been  exalted  into 
supremacy.  The  grand  and  only  quali- 
fication for  heaven,  that  which  in  itself 
is  heaven,  the  virtue  and  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  has  been  obscured,  de- 
preciated ;  whilst  assent  to  certain  mys- 
teries, or  union  with  certain  churches, 
has  been  thought  the  narrow  way  that 
leads  to  life.  I  have  not  time  in  a  single 
discourse  to  expose  all  the  delusions 
which  have  spread  on  this  subject.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  one.  which  is  not 
limited  to  the  past,  but  too  rife  in  our 
own  times. 

There  has  always  existed,  and  still 
exists,  a  disposition  to  attach  undue  im- 
portance to  **  the  church  "  which  a  man 
belongs  to.  To  be  a  member  of  **  the 
true  church  "  has  been  insisted  on  as 
essential  to  human  salvation.  Multi- 
tudes have  sought  comfort,  and  not  sel- 
dom found  their  ruin,  in  the  notion  that 
they  were  embraced  in  the  motherly 
^rms  of  *'  the  true  church ; "  for  witn 
this  they  have  been  satisfied.  Pro- 
cessed Christians  have  fought  about 
**the  church"  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  The  Roman  Catholic 
•huts  the  gate  of  heaven  on  you  be- 
cause you  will  not  enter  his  *' church." 
Among  the  Protestants  arc  those  who 
tell  you  that  the  promises  of  Christian- 
Jtydonot  belong  to  you.  be  your  char- 
acter what  it  ma^,  unless  you  receive 
the  Christian  ordinances  from  the  min- 
isters of  their  "church."  Salvation  is 
tnade  to  flow  through  a  certain  priest- 
hood, through  an  hereditary  order, 
through  particular  rites  administered  by 
consecrated  functionaries.  Even  among 
denominations  in  which  such  exclusive 


claims  are  not  set  up,  you  will  still  meet 
the  idea  that  a  man  is  safer  in  their  par- 
ticular "  church  "  than  elsewhere  :  so 
that  something  distinct  from  Christian 
purity  of  heart  and  life  is  made  the  way 
of  silvation. 

This  error  I  wish  to  expose.  I  wish 
to  show  that  Christ's  spirit,  Christ's 
virtue,  or  "  the  doing  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,"  is  the  great  end  of  our  re- 
ligion, the  only  essential  thing,  and  that 
all  other  things  are  important  onlv  as 
ministering  to  this.  I  know,  incleed, 
that  very  many  acknowledge  the  doc- 
trine now  expressed.  But  too  often 
their  conviction  is  not  deep  and  living, 
and  it  is  impaired  by  superstitious  no- 
tions of  some  mysterious  saving  influ- 
ence in  "  the  church,"  or  in  some  other 
foreign  agency.  To  meet  these  erro- 
neous tendencies,  I  shall  not  undertake 
to  prove  in  a  formal  way,  by  logical  pro- 
cess, the  supreme  importance,  blessed- 
ness, and  glory  of  righteousness,  of 
sanctity,  of  love  towards  God  and  man, 
or  to  prove  that  nothiujj  else  is  indis- 
pensable. This  truth  shines  by  its  own 
light.  It  runs  through  the  whole  New 
Testament,  and  is  a  gospel  written  in 
the  soul  by  a  divine  hand.  To  vindicate 
it  against  the  claims  set  up  for  "  the 
church,"  nothing  is  needed  but  to  offer 
a  few  plain  remarks  in  the  order  in 
which  they  rise  up  of  themselves  to  my 
mind. 

I  begin  with  the  remark  that  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  Jesus  said  noth- 
ing about  the  ** church;"  nor  do  we 
find  hi:Tj,  or  his  disciples,  laying  down 
anywhere  a  definite  plan  for  its  organi- 
zation, or  a  rituil  for  its  worship.  Nor 
ought  this  to  surprise  us.  It  was  the 
very  thing  to  be  expected  in  such  a  re- 
ligion as  Christianity.  Judaism  was  in- 
tended to  educate  a  particular  nation, 
half-civilized  and  surrounded  with  the 
grossest  idolatry,  and  accordingly  it 
hedged  them  in  by  multiplied  and  rigid 
forms.  But  Christianity  proposes,  as  its 
grand  aim,  to  spread  the  inward,  spirit- 
ual worship  of  God  through  all  nations, 
in  all  stages  of  society,  under  all  varie- 
ties of  climate,  government,  and  condi- 
tion ;  and  such  a  religion  cannot  be 
expected  to  confine  itself  to  any  par- 
ticular outward  shape.  Especially  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  destined  to  endure 
through  all  ages,  to  act  on  all.  to  blend 
itself  with  new  forms  ot  socv^Vj,  ^xvd. 
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with  the  highest  Improvements  of  the 
race,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  ordain  an 
immutable  mode  of  administration,  but 
must  leave  its  modes  of  worship  and 
communion  to  conform  themselves  si- 
lently and  gradually  to  the  wants  and 
progress  of  humanity.  The  rites  and 
arrangements  which  suit  one  period  lose 
their  significance  or  efficiency  in  another. 
The  forms  wliich  minister  to  the  mind 
now  may  fetter  it  hereafter,  and  must 
give  place  to  its  free  unfolding.  A  sys- 
tem wanting  this  freedom  and  flexible- 
ness  would  carry  strong  proof  in  itself 
of  not  having  been  intended  for  univer- 
sality. It  is  one  proof  of  Christ's  hav- 
ing come  to  "  inherit  all  nations,"  that 
he  did  not  institute  for  all  nations  and  all 
times  a  precise  machinery  of  forms  and 
outward  rules,  that  he  entered  into  no 
minute  legislation  as  to  the  worship  and 
government  of  his  church,  but  left  these 
outward  concerns  to  be  swayed  by  the 
spirit  and  progress  of  successive  ages. 
Of  consequence,  no  particular  order  of 
the  church  can  be  essential  to  salvation. 
No  church  can  pretend  that  its  consti- 
tution is  defined  and  ordained  in  the 
Scriptures  so  plainly  and  undeniably 
that  whoever  forsakes  it  gives  palpable 
proof  of  a  spirit  of  disobedience  to  God. 
All  churches  are  embraced  by  their 
members  with  equal  religious  reverence, 
and  this  assures  us  that  in  all  God's 
favor  may  be  equally  obtained. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  the  church  as- 
sumed at  first  a  form  which  it  could  not 
long  retain.  It  was  governed  by  the 
Apostles  who  had  founded  it.  men  who 
had  known  Christ  personally,  and  re- 
ceived his  truth  from  his  lips,  and 
witnessed  his  resurrection,  and  were 
enriched  above  all  men  by  the  miracu- 
lous illuminations  and  aids  of  his  Spirit. 
These  presided  over  the  church  with  an 
authority  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  to 
which  none  after  them  could  with  any 
reason  pretend.  They  understood  "  the 
mind  of  Christ"  as  none  could  do  but 
those  who  had  enjoyed  so  long  and 
close  an  intimacy  with  him ;  and  not 
only  were  they  sent  forth  with  miracu- 
lous powers,  but,  by  imposition  of  their 
hands,  similar  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were 
conferred  on  others.  This  presence  of 
inspired  apostles  and  supernatural  pow- 
ers gave  to  the  primitive  church  obvious 
find  important  distinctions,  separating 


it  widely  from  the  form  which  it  was 
afterwards  to  assume.     Of  this  we  have 
a  remarkable   proof    in  a    passage  of 
Paul,  in  which   he  sets  before  us  the 
offices  or  functions  exercised    in   the 
original    church.     **  God    hath    set    in 
the  church  apostles,  prophets,  teachers, 
miracles,  gifts  of  healings,  helps,  govern- 
ments, diversities  of  tongues."  *     Now, 
of  all  these  endowments  or  ofiices,  one 
only,  that  of  teacher,  remains  in  our  day. 
The  Apostles,  the  founders  and  heroes 
of  the  primitive  church,  with  their  pe- 
culiar powers,  have   vanished,  leaving 
as  their  representatives  their  writings, 
to  be  studied  alike  by  all.     Teachers 
remain,  not  because  they  existed  in  the 
first  age,  but  because  tneir  office,  from 
its  nature,  and  from  the  condition  of 
human    nature,   is  needed   still.      The 
office,  however,  has  undergone  an  im- 
portant change.     At  first  the  Christian 
teacher  enjoved  immediate  communica- 
tion with   the   Apostles,   and  received 
miraculous  aids,  and  thus  enjoyed  means 
of  knowledge  possessed  by  none  of  his 
successors.    The  Christian  minister  now 
can  only  approach  the  Apostles  as  other 
men  do,  that  is,  through   the  Gospels 
and  Epistles  which  they  have  left  us  ; 
and  he  has  no  other  aid  from  above  in 
interpreting  them  than  every  true  Chris- 
tian enjoys.     The  promise  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,    that    greatest   of    promises,   is 
made  without  distinction  to  every  man, 
of  every  office  or  rank,  who  persever- 
ingly   implores   the    Divine   help ;  and 
this   establishes  an  essential    equality 
among  all.     Whether  teachers  are  to 
continue    in   the    brighter  ages  which 
prophecy  announces  is  rendered  doubt- 
ful by  a  very  striking  prediction  of  the 
times   of    the    Messiah.     **  After  those 
days,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  I  will  put  my 
law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  Jt 
in  their  hearts,  and  will  be  their  God, 
and  they  shall  be  my  people.     And  they 
shall   teach    no    more  every  man  his 
neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying,  *  Know  the  Lord  ; '  for  they  shall 
all   know  me,   from  the  least  of  them 
unto  the  greatest  of  them."  f    Is  it  pos- 
sible that  any  man,  with  a  clear  com- 
prehension  of    the    peculiarity  of  the 
primitive  church,  can  look  back  to  this 
as  an  immutable  form  and  rule,  can  r^ 
gard   any  church  form  as  essential  to 

*  I  Cor.  xii.  a8.         t  Jeremiah  sod.  33,  34* 
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salvation,  can  ascribe  to  outward  or- 
dinances, so  necessarily  fluctuating,  an 
importance  to  be  compared  with  that 
which  belong  to  the  immutable,  ever- 
lasting distinctions  of  holiness  and 
virtue  ? 

The  church  as  at  first  constituted  pre- 
sents interesting  and  beautiful  aspects. 
It  was  not  a  forced  and  arbitrary,  but 
free,  spontaneous  union.  It  grew  out 
of  the  principles  and  feelings  of  human 
nature.  Our  nature  is  social.  We  can- 
not live  alone.  We  cannot  shut  up  anv 
mat  feeling  in  our  hearts.  We  seek 
for  others  to  partake  it  with  us.  The 
full  soul  finds  at  once  relief  and  strength 
in  S3rmpathy.  This  is  especially  true  in 
religion,  the  most  social  of  all  our  sen- 
timents, the  only  universal  bond  on 
earth.  In  this  law  of  our  nature  the 
Christian  church  had  its  origin.  Christ 
did  not  establish  it  in  a  formal  way. 
If  you  consult  the  New  Testament,  you 
do  not  find  Jesus  or  his  Apostles  setting 
about  the  task  of  forming  an  artificisd 
organization  of  the  first  disciples.  Read 
in  the  book  of  Acts  the  simple,  touch- 
ing narratives  of  the  union  of  the  first 
converts.  They  '*were  of  one  heart 
and  of  one  soul."  They  could  not  be 
kept  asunder.  The  new  truth  melted 
them  into  one  mass,  knit  them  into  one 
body.  In  their  mutual  love  they  could 
not  withhold  from  one  another  their 
possessions,  but  had  all  things  in  com- 
mon. Blessed  unity!  a  type  of  that 
oneness  and  harmony  which  a  purer 
Christianity  is  to  spread  through  all 
nations.  Among  those  early  converts 
the  most  gifted  and  enlightened  were 
chosen  to  be  teachers  in  public  assem- 
blies. To  these  assemblies  the  brother- 
hood repaired  with  eagerness,  to  hear 
expositions  of  the  new  faith,  to  strength- 
en one  another's  loyalty  to  Christ,  and 
to  be  open  witnesses  of  him  in  the 
world.  In  their  meetings  they  were  left 
very  much  to  follow  the  usages  of  the 
synagogue,  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  up;  so  little  did  Christianity 
trouble  itself  about  forms.  How  sim- 
ple how  natural  this  association !  It  is 
no  mystery.  It  grew  out  of  the  plain- 
est wants  of  the  human  heart.  The 
religious  sentiment,  the  spirit  of  love 
towards  God  and  man.  awakened  afresh 
by  Christ,  craved  for  a  new  union 
through  which  to  find  utterance  and 
strength.     And  shall  this  church  union, 


the  growth  of  the  Christian  spirit,  and 
so  plainly  subordinate  to  it,  usurp  its 
place,  or  in  any  way  detract  from  its 
sole  sufficiency,  from  its  supreme,  un- 
rivalled glory  ? 

The  churcn,  according  to  its  true  idea 
and  purpose,  is  an  association  of  sin- 
cere, genuine  followers  of  Christ;  and 
at  first  this  idea  was  in  a  good  degree 
realized.  The  primitive  disciples  were 
drawn  to  Christ  by  conviction.  They 
met  together  and  confessed  him,  not 
from  usage,  fashion,  or  education,  but 
in  opposition  to  all  these.  In  that  age, 
profession  and  practice,  the  form  and 
the  spirit,  the  reality  and  the  outward 
signs  of  religion,  went  together.  But 
with  the  growth  of  the  church  its  life 
declined  ;  its  ^eat  idea  was  obscured  ; 
the  name  remained,  and  sometimes  little 
more  than  the  name.  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact,  that  the  very  spirit  to  which 
Christianity  is  most  hostile,  the  passion 
for  power,  dominion,  pomp,  and  pre- 
eminence, struck  its  deepest  roots  in 
the  church.  The  church  became  the 
very  stronghold  of  the  lusts  and  vices 
which  Christianity  most  abhors.  Ac- 
cordingly its  history  is  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  records  of  past  times.  It 
is  sad  enough  to  read  the  blood-stained 
annals  of  worldly  empires ;  but  when 
we  see  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ 
a  prey  for  ages  to  usurping  popes,  prel- 
ates, or  sectarian  chiefs,  inflamed  with 
bigotry  and  theological  hate  and  the 
lust  of  rule,  and  driven  by  these  fires 
of  hell  to  grasp  the  temporal  sword,  to 
persecute,  torture,  imprison,  butcher 
their  brethren,  to  mix  with  and  embitter 
national  wars,  and  to  convulse  the  whole 
Christian  world,  we  experience  a  deeper 
gloom,  and  are  more  tempted  to  despair 
of  our  race.  History  has  not  a  darker 
page  than  that  which  records  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Albigenses,  or  the  horrors 
of  the  Inquisition.  And  when  we  come 
to  later  times,  the  church  wears  any 
thing  rather  than  "  Holiness"  inscribed 
on  her  front.  How  melancholy  to  a 
Christian  the  history  lately  given  us  by 
Ranke  of  the  reaction  ot  Catholicism 
against  Protestantism !  Throughout  we 
see  the  ecclesiastical  powers  resorting 
to  force  as  the  grand  instrument  of  con- 
version :  thus  proving  their  alliance, 
not  with  heaven,  but  with  earth  and 
hell.  If  we  take  broad  views  of  the 
church  in  any  age  or  laivd,  Vionn  ^Ok!^ci\^ 
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do  we  see  the  prevalence  of  true  sanc- 
tity !  How  many  of  its  ministers  preach 
for  lucre  or  display,  preach  what  they 
do  not  believe,  or  deny  their  doctrines 
in  their  lives !  How  many  congrega- 
tions are  there,  made  up  in  a  great  de- 
gree of  worldly  men  and  women,  who 
repair  to  the  house  of  God  from  usage, 
or  for  propriety's  sake,  or  from  a  va^e 
notion  of  oeing  saved ;  not  from  thirst 
for  the  Divine  Spirit,  not  from  a  fulness 
of  heart  which  longs  to  pour  itself  forth 
in  prayer  and  praise!  Such  is  the 
church.  We  are  apt,  indeed,  to  make 
it  an  abstraction,  or  to  separate  it  in 
our  thoughts  from  the  individuals  who 
compose  it ;  and  thus  it  becomes  to  us 
a  holy  thing,  and  we  ascribe  to  it  strange 
powers.  Theologians  speak  of  it  as  a 
unity,  a  mighty  whole,  one  and  the 
same  in  all  ages :  and  in  this  way  the 
imagination  is  cheated  into  the  idea  of 
its  marvellous  sanctity  and  grandeur. 
But  we  must  separate  between  the 
theory  or  the  purpose  of  the  church 
and  Its  actual  state.  When  we  come 
down  to  facts,  we  see  it  to  be,  not  a 
mysterious,  immutable  unity,  but  a  col- 
lection of  fluctuating,  divided,  warring 
individuals,  who  bring  into  it  too  often 
hearts  and  hands  any  thing  but  pure. 
Painful  as  it  is,  we  must  see  things  as 
they  are ;  and  so  doinj;,  we  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  the  infinite  absurdity  of 
ascribing  to  such  a  church  mysterious 
powers,  of  supposing  that  it  can  confer 
noliness  on  its  members,  or  that  the 
circumstance  of  being  joined  to  it  is  of 
the  least  moment  in  comparison  with 
purity  of  heart  and  life. 

Purity  of  heart  and  life  Christ's  spirit 
of  love  towards  God  and  man  ;  this  is  all 
in  all.  This  is  the  only  essential  thing. 
The  church  is  important  only  as  it  min- 
isters to  this ;  and  ever}'  church  which 
so  ministers  is  a  good  one,  no  matter 
how,  when,  or  where  it  grew  up,  no 
matter  whether  it  worship  on  its  knees 
or  on  its  feet,  or  whether  its  ministers 
are  ordained  by  pope,  bishop,  presbyter, 
or  people ;  these  are  secondary  things, 
and  of  no  comparative  moment.  The 
church  which  opens  on  heaven  is  that, 
and  that  only,  in  which  the  spirit  of 
heaven  dwells.  The  church  whose  wor- 
ship rises  to  God's  ear  is  that,  and  that 
only,  where  the  soul  ascends.  No  mat- 
ter whether  it  be  gathered  in  cathedral 
or  barn ;  whether  it  sit  in  silence,  or 


send  up  a  h3min  ;  whether  the  minister 
speak  from  carefully  prepared  notes,  or 
from  immediate,  fervent,  irrepressible 
suggestion.  If  God  be  loved,  and  Jesus 
Christ  be  welcomed  to  the  soul,  and  his 
instructions  be  meekly  and  wisely  heard, 
and  the  solemn  purpose  grow  up  to  do 
all  duty  amidst  ail  conflict,  sacrifice,  and 
temptation,  then  the  true  end  of  the 
church  is  answered.  "  This  is  no  other 
than  the  house  of  God,  the  gate  of 
heaven." 

In  these  remarks  I  do  not  mean  that 
all  churches  are  of  equal  worth.  Some 
undoubtedly  correspond  more  than  others 
to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  Christianity, 
to  the  simple  usages  of  the  primitive 
disciples,  and  to  the  principles  of  human 
nature.  All  have  their  superstitions 
and  corruptions,  but  some  are  more  pure 
than  the  rest ;  and  we  are  bound  to  seek 
that  which  is  purest,  which  corresponds 
most  to  the  Divine  will.  As  far  as  we 
have  power  to  select,  we  should  go  to  the 
church  where  we  shall  be  most  helped  to 
become  devout,  disinterested,  ana  mor- 
ally strong.  Our  salvation,  however,  does 
not  depend  on  our  finding  the  best  church 
on  earth,  for  this  may  be  distant  or  un- 
known. Amidst  diversities  of  administra- 
tions there  is  the  same  spirit  In  all 
religious  societies  professing  Christ  as 
their  Lord,  the  plainest,  grandest  truths 
of  religion  will  almost  certainly  be  taught, 
and  some  souls  may  be  found  touched  and 
enlightened  from  above.  This  is  a  plain, 
undeniable  fact.  In  all  sects,  various  as 
they  are,  good  and  holy  men  may  be  found; 
nor  can  we  tell  in  which  the  holiest  have 
grown  up.  The  church,  then,  answers 
its  end  in  all ;  for  its  only  end  is,  to 
minister  to  human  virtue,  ft  is  delight- 
ful to  read  in  the  records  of  all  denom- 
inations the  lives  of  eminent  Christians 
who  have  given  up  every  thing  for  their 
religion,  who  have  been  faithful  unto 
death,  who  have  shed  around  them  the 
sweet  light  and  fragrance  of  Christian 
hope  and  love.  We  cannot,  then,  well 
choose  amiss,  if  we  choose  the  church 
which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  best  represents 
the  grand  ideas  of  Christ,  and  speaks 
most  powerfully  to  our  consciences  and 
hearts.  This  church,  however,  we  must 
not  choose  for  our  brother.  He  differs 
from  us.  probably,  in  temperament,  in 
his  range  of  intellect,  or  in  the  impres- 
sions which  education  and  habit  nave 
given  him.    Perhaps  the  worship  whidb 
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most  quickens  you  and  me  may  hardly 
keep  our  nei^jhbor  awake.  He  must  be 
approached  through  the  heart  and  imag- 
ination ;  we  through  the  reason.  What 
to  him  is  fervor  passes  with  us  for  noise. 
What  to  him  is  an  imposing  form  is  to 
us  vain  show.  Condemn  him  not.  If,  in 
his  warmer  atmosphere,  he  builds  up  a 
stronger  faith  in  God  and  a  more  stead- 
fast choice  of  perfect  goodness  than 
ourselves,  his  church  is  better  to  him 
than  ours  to  us. 

One  great  error  in  regard  to  churches 
contributes  to  the  false  estimate  of  them 
as  essential  to  salvation.  We  imagine 
that  the  church,  the  minister,  the  wor- 
ship can  do  something  for  iis  mechan- 
ically ;  that  there  are  certain  mysterious 
influences  in  what  we  call  a  holy  place 
which  mav  act  on  us  without  our  own 
agencv.  It  is  not  so.  The  church  and 
the  mmister  can  do  little  for  us  in  com- 
parison with  what  we  must  do  for  our- 
selves, and  nothing  for  us  without 
ourselves.  They  become  to  us  bless- 
ings throufi'h  our  own  activity.  Every 
man  must  be  his  own  priest.  It  is  his 
own  action,  not  the  minister's,  it  is  the 
prayer  issuing  from  his  own  heart,  not 
from  another  s  lips,  which  aids  him  in 
the  church.  The  church  does  him  good 
only  as  by  its  rites,  prayers,  hvnms.  and 
sermons  it  wakes  up  his  spirit  to  think, 
feel,  pray,  praise,  and  resolve.  The 
church  is  a  help,  not  a  force.  It  acts  on 
us  by  rational  and  moral  means,  and  not 
by  mystical  operations.  Its  influence 
resembles  precisely  that  which  is  ex- 
erted out  of  church.  Its  efficiency  de- 
pends chiefly  on  the  clearness,  sim- 
plicity, sincerity,  love,  and  zeal  with 
which  the  minister  speaks  to  our  under- 
standings, consciences,  and  hearts  ;  just 
as  in  common  life  we  are  benefited  by 
the  clearness  and  energy  with  which  our 
friends  set  before  us  what  is  ^ood  and 
pure.  The  church  is  adapted  to  our 
free,  moral  nature.  It  acts  on  us  as 
rational  and  responsible  beings,  and 
serves  us  through  our  own  efficiency. 
From  these  views  we  learn  that  the 
glory  of  the  church  does  not  lie  in  any 
particular  government  or  form,  but  in 
the  wisdom  with  which  it  combines  such 
influences  as  are  fitted  to  awaken  and 
i>urify  the  soul. 

Am  I  asked  to  state  more  particularly 
^hat  these  influences  are  to  which  the 
church  owes  its  efficacy  ?    I  reply,  that 


they  are  such  as  may  he  found  in  a!i 
churches,  in  all  denominations.  The 
first  is  the  character  of  the  minister. 
This  has  an  obvious,  immediate,  and 
powerful  bearing  on  the  great  spiritual 
purpose  of  the  amrch.  I  say  his  char- 
acter, not  his  ordination.  Ordination 
has  no  end  but  to  introduce  into  the 
sacred  office  men  quahfied  for  its  duties, 
and  to  give  an  impression  of  its  impor- 
tance. It  is  by  his  personal  endow 
ments,  by  his  intellectual,  moral,  and 
relieious  worth,  by  his  faithfulness  and 
zeaC  and  not  through  any  mysterious 
ceremony  or  power,  that  the  minister 
enlightens  and  edifies  the  church. 
What  matters  it  how  he  is  ordained 
or  set  apart,  if  he  give  himself  to  his 
work  in  the  fear  of  God  ?  What  mat- 
ters it  who  has  laid  hands  on  him,  or 
whether  he  stand  up  in  surplice  or  drab 
coat  t  I  go  to  church  to  be  benefited, 
not  by  hands  or  coats,  but  by  the  action 
of  an  enlightened  and  holy  teacher  on 
my  mind  and  heart;  not  an  overpow- 
ering, irresistible  action,  but  such  as 
becomes  effectual  through  my  own  free 
thought  and  will.  I  go  to  be  convinced 
of  what  is  true,  and  to  be  warmed  with 
love  of  what  is  good  ;  and  he  who  thus 
helps  me  is  a  true  minister,  no  matter 
from  what  school,  consistory,  or  ecclesi- 
astical body  he  comes.  He  carries  his 
commission  in  his  soul.  Do  not  say 
that  his  ministry  has  no  "validity,''  be- 
cause Rome,  or  Geneva,  or  Lambeth, 
or  Andover,  or  Princeton  has  not  laid 
hands  on  him.  What!  Has  he  not 
opened  my  eyes  to  see,  and  roused  my 
conscience  to  reprove  .»*  As  I  have 
heard  him,  has  not  my  heart  burned 
within  me,  and  have  I  not  silently  given 
myself  to  God  with  new  humility  and 
love  ?  Have  I  not  been  pierced  by 
his  warnings,  and  softened  by  his  looks 
and  tones  of  love  1  Has  he  not  taught 
and  helped  me  to  deny  myself,  to  con- 
quer the  world,  to  do  good  to  a  foe  ? 
Has  he  done  this ;  and  yet  has  his 
ministry  no  "  validity  ''  ?  What  other 
validity  can  there  be  than  this  .'*  If  a 
generous  friend  gives  me  water  to  drink 
when  I  am  parcned  with  thirst,  and  I 
drink  and  am  refreshed,  will  it  do  to  tell 
me  that  because  he  did  not  buy  the  cup 
at  a  certain  licensed  shop,  or  draw  the 
water  at  a  certain  antiquated  cistern, 
therefore  his  act  of  kindness  is  "  in- 
valid," and  I  am  as  tivustv  ^Ltvd  y<^?^  **& 
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I  was  before  ?  What  more  can  a  min- 
ister with  mitre  or  tiara  do  than  help 
me,  by  wise  and  touching  manifestations 
of  God's  truth  to  become  a  holier,  no- 
bler man?  If  my  soul  be  made  alive, 
no  matter  who  ministers  to  me;  and 
if  not,  the  ordinances  of  the  church, 
whether  high  or  low,  orthodox  or  he- 
retical, are  of  no  validity  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  The  diseased  man  who  is 
restored  to  health  cares  little  whether 
his  physician  wear  wig  or  cowl,  or  re- 
ceive his  diploma  from  Paris  or  Lon- 
don :  and  so  to  the  regenerate  man  it 
is  of  little  moment  where  or  by  what 
processes  he  became  a  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

According  to  these  views,  a  minister 
deriving  power  from  his  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  worth  is  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  a  true  and  quickening 
church.  Such  a  man  will  gather  a  true 
church  round  him ;  and  we  here  learn 
that  a  Christian  community  is  bound  to 
do  what  may  aid,  and  to  abstain  from 
what  may  impair,  the  virtue,  nobleness, 
spiritual  energy  of  its  minister.  It 
snould  especially  leave  him  free,  should 
wish  him  to  wear  no  restraints  but  those 
of  a  sense  of  duty.  His  office  is,  to 
utter  God's  truth  according  to  his  ap- 
prehension of  it,  and  he  should  be  en- 
couraged to  utter  it  honestly,  simply. 
He  must  follow  his  own  conscience, 
and  no  other.  How  can  he  rebuke 
prevalent  error  without  an  unawed 
spirit }  Better  that  he  should  hold  his 
peace  than  not  speak  from  his  own 
soul.  Better  that  the  pulpit  be  pros- 
trated than  its  freedom  be  taken  away. 
The  doctrine  of  **  instructions  "  in  pol- 
itics is  of  very  doubtful  expediency ; 
but  that  instructions  should  issue  from 
the  congregation  to  the  minister  we  all 
with  one  voice  pronounce  wrong.  The 
religious  teacher  compelled  to  stifle  his 
convictions  grows  useless  to  his  people, 
is  shorn  of  his  strength,  loses  self- 
respect,  shrinks  before  his  own  con- 
science, and  owes  it  to  himself  to  refrain 
from  teaching.  If  he  be  honest,  upright, 
and  pure,  worthy  of  trust,  worthy  of 
being  a  minister,  he  has  a  right  to  free- 
dom ;  and  when  he  uses  it  conscien- 
tiously, though  he  may  err  in  judgment, 
and  may  give  pain  to  judicious  hearers, 
he  has  still  a  right  to  respect.  There 
are,  indeedf  few  religious  societies  which 
would  knowingly  niake  the  minister  a 


slave.  Many  err  on  the  side  of  sub- 
mission, and  receive  his  doctrines  with 
blind,  unquestioning  laith.  Still,  the 
members  of  a  congregation,  conscious 
of  holding  the  support  of  their  teacher 
in  their  hands,  are  apt  to  expect  a  cau- 
tious tenderness  towards  their  known 
prejudices  or  judgments,  which,  thoueh 
not  regarded  as  servility,  is  very  hostile 
to  that  firm,  bold  utterance  of  truth  on 
which  the  success  of  his  ministry  chiefly 
depends. 

I  have  mentioned  the  first  condition 
of  the   most  useful  church ;    it  is  the 
high   character  of    its   minister.      The 
second  is  to  be  found  in  the  spiritual 
character  of  its   members.     This,  like 
the  former,  is,  from  the  very  principles 
of  human  nature,  fitted  to  purify  and 
save.     It  was   the  intention  of  Christ 
that  a  quickening  power  should  be  ex- 
erted in  a  church,  not  by  the  minister 
alone,  but  also  by  the  members  on  one 
another.     Accordingly  we  read  of  the 
"working  of  every  part,  every  joint/* 
in  his   spiritual   body.      We   come   to- 
gether  in   our  places  of  worship  that 
heart  may  act  on  heart;    that   in  the 
midst   of    the   devout   a    more   fervent 
flame  of  piety  may  be  kindled  in  our 
own  breasts  ;  that  we  may  hear  God's 
word  more  eagerly  by  knowing  that  it 
is  drunk  in  by  thirsty  spirits  around  us ; 
that  our  own  purpose  of  obedience  may 
be  confirmed  by  the  consciousness  that 
a  holy  energy  of  will  is  unfolding  itself 
in   our   neighbors.     To   this   sympathy 
the  church  is  dedicated  ;  and  in  this  its 
highest  influence  is  sometimes  found. 
To  myself,  the  most  effectual  church  is 
that  in  which  1  see  the  signs  of  Chris- 
tian affection  in   those   around  roe,  in 
which  warm  hearts  are  beating  on  every 
side,  in  which  a  deep  stillness  speaks 
of  the  absorbed  soul,  in  which  I  recpe- 
nize  fellow-beings  who  in  common  liic 
have   impressed   ms   with   their   piety. 
One  look  from  a  beaming  countenance, 
one  tone  in  singing  from  a  deeply  moved 
heart,  perhaps  aids  me  more  tnan  the 
sermon.     When  nothing  is  said,  I  M 
it  good  to  be  among  the  devout ;  and  I 
wonder  not  that-  the  Quakers  in  some  of 
their  still  meetings  profess  to  hold  4< 
most  intimate  union,  not  only  with  God, 
but  with  each  other.     It  is  not  with  4«     ^ 
voice  only  that  man  communicates  with    ^ 
man.     Nothing  is  so  eloquent  as  the 
deep  silence  of  a  crowd    A  sigh,  a  k)W 
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breathins^,  sometimes  pours  into  us  our 
neighbors  soul  more  than  a  volume  of 
words.    There  is  a  communication  more 
subtile  than  freemasonry  between  those 
who  feel  2dike.     How  contagious  is  holy 
feeling !    On  the  other  hand,  how  freez- 
ing, how  palsying,  is  the  gathering  of  a 
multitude  who  i^el  nothing,  who  come 
to  God's  house  without  reverence,  with- 
out love,  who  gaze  around  on  each  other 
as  if  they  were  assembled  at  a  show, 
whose  restlessness  keeps  up  a  slightly 
disturbing  sound,  whose  countenances 
reveal  no  collectedness,  no  earnestness, 
but  a  frivolous  or  absent  mind !     The 
very  sanctity  of  the  place  makes  this 
indifference  more  chilling.     One  of  the 
coldest  spots  on  earth  is  a  church  with- 
out devotion.     What  is  it  to  me,  that  a 
costly  temple  is  set  apart,  by  ever  so 
many  rites,  for  God's  service,  that  priests 
who  trace  their  lineaee  to  apostles  have 
consecrated  it,  if  I  find  it  thronged  by 
the  worldly  and  undevout  ?    This  is  no 
church  to  me.     I  go  to  meet,  not  human 
bodies,  but  souls  ;  and  if  I  find  them  in 
an  upper  room  like  that  where  the  first 
disciples  met,  or  in  a  shed,  or  in  a  street, 
there  I  find  a  church.    There  is  the  true 
altar,  the  sweet  incense,  the  accepted 
priest    These   all   I  find  in  sanctified 
souls. 

True   Christians  give    a    sanctifying 
power,  a  glory,  to  the  place  of  worship 
where  they  come   together.      In   them 
Christ  is  present  and  manifested  in  a  far 
higher  sense  than  if  he  were  revealed  to 
the  bodily  eye.     We  are  apt,  indeed,  to 
think  differently.     Were  there  a  place 
0^  worship  in  which  a  glory  like  that 
which  clothed  Jesus  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  were  to  shine  forth,  how 
should  we  throne  to  it  as  the  chosen 
spot  on  earth !    how  should  we  honor 
this  as    eminently   his    church  !      But 
there  is  a  more  glorious  presence  of 
pirist  than  this.      It  is  Christ  formed 
l^the  souls  of  his  disciples.     Christ's 
2^ily  presence  does  not  make  a  church. 
We  was  thus  present  in  the  thronged 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  present  in  the  syn- 
^ogues  and  temples :    but  these  were 
'^ot  churches.     It  is  the  presence  of  his 
'pint,  truth,  likeness,  divine  love  in  the 
*ouls  of  men,  which  attracts  and  unites 
^hem  into  one  living  body.     Suppose 
^t  we  meet  together  in  a  place  conse- 
nted by  all  manner  of  forms,  but  that 
^thing  of  Christ's  spirit  dwells  in  us. 


With  all  its  forms,  it  is  a  synagogue  of 
Satan,  not  a  church  of  Jesus.  Christ  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  I  repeat  it,  is  the 
only  church  bond.  The  Catholics,  to 
give  them  a  feeling  of  the  present  Sav- 
iour, adorn  their  temples  with  paintings 
representing  him  in  the  most  affecting 
scenes  of  his  life  and  death ;  and  had 
worship  never  been  directed  to  these,  I 
should  not  object  to  them.  But  there 
is  a  far  higher  likeness  to  Christ  than 
the  artist  ever  drew  or  chiselled.  It 
exists  in  the  heart  of  his  true  disciple 
The  true  disciple  surpasses  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo.  The  latter  have  given 
us  Christ's  countenance  from  fancy,  and, 
at  best,  having  little  likeness  to  the 
mild  beauty  and  majestic  form  which 
moved  through  Judea.  But  the  disciple 
who  sincerely  conforms  himself  to  the 
disinterestedness,  and  purity,  and  filial 
worship  and  all-sacrificing  love  of  Christ 
gives  us  no  fancied  representation,  but 
the  true,  divine  lineaments  of  his  soul, 
the  very  spirit  which  beamed  in  his  face, 
which  spoke  in  his  voice,  which  attested 
his  glory  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  truest 
church  is  that  which  has  in  the  highest 
degree  tliis  spiritual  presence  of  our 
Lord,  this  revelation  of  Jesus  in  his  fol- 
lowers. This  is  the  church  in  which  we 
shall  find  the  greatest  aid  to  our  virtue 
which  outward  institution  can  afford  us. 
I  have  thus  sjwken  of  the  two  chief 
elements  of  a  living  and  effectual  church, 
—  a  pure,  noble-minded  minister,  and 
faithful  followers  of  Christ.  In  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  I  have  had  chiefly  in 
view  particular  churches,  organizecf  ac- 
cording to  some  particular  forms  :  and  I 
have  maintained  that  these  are  impor- 
tant only  as  ministering  to  Christian 
holiness  or  \'irtue.  There  is.  however, 
a  grander  church,  to  which  I  now  ask 
your  attention  ;  and  the  consideration 
of  this  will  peculiarly  confirm  the  lesson 
on  which  I  am  insisting  namely,  that 
there  is  but  one  essential  thing,  true 
holiness,  or  disinterested  love  to  God 
and  man.  There  is  a  grander  church 
than  all  particular  ones,  however  exten- 
sive, —  the  church  catholic  or  universal, 
spread  over  all  lands,  and  one  with  the 
church  in  heaven.  That  all  Christ's 
followers  form  one  body,  one  fold,  is 
taught  in  various  passages  in  the  New 
Testament.  You  remember  the  ear- 
nestness of  his  last  prayer,  "that  they 
might  all  be  one,  as  Yve  and  \vv^  Ytc'Ccv^x 
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are  one."  Into  tbis  cnurch  all  who  par- 
take the  spirit  of  Christ  are  admitted. 
It  asks  not  who  has  baptized  us ;  whose 
passport  we  carry ;  what  badge  we  wear. 
If  '^baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  its 
wide  gates  are  opened  to  us.  Within 
this  church  are  joined  those  whom  dif- 
ferent names  have  severed  or  still  sever. 
We  hear  nothing  of  Greek,  Roman, 
English  churches,  but  of  Christ*s  church 
only.  My  friends,  this  is  not  an  im- 
aginary union.  The  Scriptures,  in  speak- 
ing ot  it,  do  not  talk  rhetorically,  but 
utter  the  soberest  truth.  All  smcere 
partakers  of  Christian  virtue  are  essen- 
tially one.  In  the  spirit  which  pervades 
them  dwells  a  uniting  power  found  in  no 
other  tie.  Though  separated  by  oceans, 
they  have  sympathies  strong  and  indis- 
soluble. Accordingly,  the  clear,  strong 
utterance  of  one  gifted,  inspired  Chris- 
tian flies  through  the  earth.  It  touches 
kindred  chords  in  another  hemisphere. 
The  word  of  such  a  man  as  F^n^lon, 
for  instance,  finds  its  way  into  the  souls 
of  scattered  millions.  Are  not  he  and 
they  of  one  church  ?  I  thrill  with  joy 
lit  the  name  of  holy  men  who  lived  ages 
ago.  Ages  do  not  divide  us.  I  venerate 
them  more  for  Aeir  anti(ju;ty.  Are  we 
not  one  body  ?  Is  not  this  union  some- 
thing real  ?  It  is  not  men's  coming 
together  into  one  building  which  makes 
a  church.  Suppose  that  in  a  place  of 
worship  I  sit  so  near  a  fellow-creature 
as  to  touch  him,  but  that  there  is  no 
common  feeling  between  us,  that  the 
truth  which  moves  me  he  inwardly 
smiles  at  as  a  dream  of  fancy,  that  the 
disinterestedness  which  I  honor  he  calls 
weakness  or  wild  enthusiasm.  How  far 
apart  are  we,  though  visibly  so  near ! 
We  belong  to  different  worlds.  How 
much  nearer  am  I  to  some  pure,  gener- 
ous spirit  in  another  continent  whose 
word  has  penetrated  my  heart,  whose 
virtues  have  kindled  me  to  emulation, 
whose  pure  thoughts  are  passing  through 
my  mind  whilst  I  sit  in  the  nouse  of 
prayer !  With  which  of  these  two  have 
I  church  union  ? 

Do  not  tell  me  that  I  surrender  myself 
to  a  fiction  of  imagination,  when  I  say 
that  distant  Christians,  that  all  Christians 
and  myself,  form  one  bodv,  one  church, 
just  as  far  as  a  common  love  and  piety 
possess  our  hearts.  Nothing  is  more 
real  than  this  spiritual  union.  There  is 
one  grand,  ail-comprehending  church  *, 


and  if  I  am  a  Christian  t  belong  to  It. 
and  no  man  can  shut  me  out  of  it  You 
may  exclude  me  from  your  Roman 
church,  your  Episcopal  church,  and  your 
Calvinistic  church,  on  account  of  sup- 
posed defects  in  my  creed  or  my  sect, 
and  I  am  content  to  be  excluded  But 
I  will  not  be  severed  from  the  great 
body  of  Christ.  Who  shall  sunder  me 
from  such  men  as  F^ndlon,  and  Pascal, 
and  Borromeo,  from  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  John  Howard  ? 
Who  can  rupture  the  spiritual  bond 
between  these  men  and  myself  ?  Do  I 
not  hold  them  dear?  Does  not  their 
spirit,  flowing  out  through  their  writings 
and  lives,  penetrate  my  soul  ?  Are  they 
not  a  portion  of  my  being  ?  Am  I  not 
a  4ifferent  man  from  what  I  should  have 
been,  had  not  these  and  other  like  spirits 
acted  on  mine  ?  And  is  it  in  the  power 
of  synod,  or  conclave,  or  of  all  the  eccle- 
siastical combinations  on  earth,  to  part 
me  from  them.^  I  am  bound  to  them 
by  thought  and  affection  :  and  can  these 
be  suppressed  by  the  bull  of  a  pope  or 
the  excommunication  of  a  council  ?  The 
soul  breaks  scornfully  these  barriers, 
these  webs  of  spiders,  and  joins  itself 
to  the  great  and  good ;  and  ii  it  possess 
their  spirit,  will  the  g*eat  and  good, 
living  or  dead,  cast  it  off  because  it  has 
not  enrolled  itself  in  this  or  another 
sect  ?  A  pure  mind  is  free  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  belongs  to  the  church,  the 
family  of  the  pure,  in  all  worlds.  Virtue 
is  no  local  thing.  It  is  not  honorable 
because  born  in  this  community  or  that, 
but  for  its  own  independent,  everlasting 
beauty.  This  is  the  bond  of  the  uni- 
versal church.  No  man  can  be  excom- 
municated from  it  but  by  himself,  by 
the  death  of  goodness  in  his  own  breast. 
All  sentences  of  exclusion  are  vain,  if 
he  do  not  dissolve  the  tie  of  purity 
which  binds  him  to  all  holy  souls. 

I  honor  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
on  one  account ;  it  clings  to  the  idea  of 
a  universal  church,  though  it  has  muti- 
lated and  degraded  it.  The  word  cath- 
olic means  universal.  Would  to  God 
that  the  church  which  has  usurped  the 
name  had  understood  the  reality  !  Still, 
Romanism  has  done  something  to  give 
to  its  members  the  idea  of  their  connec- 
tion with  that  vast  spiritual  community, 
or  church,  which  has  existed  in  all  times 
and  spread  over  all  lands.  It  guards 
the  memory  of  great  and  holy  men  who 
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m  all  ages  have  tailed  and  suffered  for 
relieion,  asserts  the  honors  of  the  heroes 
of  ue  ^ith,  enshrines  them  in  heaven  as 
beatified  saints,  converts  their  legends 
into  popular  literature,  appoints  days  for 
the  celebration  of  their  virtues,  and  re- 
veals them  almost  as  living  to  the  eye 
by  the  pictures  in  which  genius  has  im> 
mortalized  their  deeds  In  doing  this 
Rome  has  fallen,  indeed  into  error.  She 
has  fabricated  exploits  for  these  spiritual 
persons,  and  exahed  them  into  objects 
of  worship.  But  she  has  also  done  good. 
She  has  given  to  her  members  the  feel- 
ing of  intimate  relation  to  the  holiest 
and  noblest  men  in  all  preceding  ages. 
An  interesting  and  often  a  sanctifying 
tie  connects  the  present  Rom  in  Catholic 
with  martvrs,  and  confessors,  and  a  host 
of  men  wnose  eminent  piety  and  genius 
and  learning  have  won  for  them  an  im- 
mortality of  fame.  It  is  no  mean  ser- 
vice thus  to  enlarge  men's  ideas  and 
affections,  to  awaken  their  veneration 
for  departed  greatness,  to  teach  them 
their  connection  with  the  grandest  spirits 
of  all  times.  It  was  this  feature  of  Ca- 
tholicism which  most  interested  me  in 
visiting  Catholic  countries.  The  ser- 
vices at  the  altar  did  not  move,  but 
rather  pained  me.  But  when  I  cast  my 
eyes  on  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  whicn 
placed  before  me  the  holy  men  of  de- 
puted ages,  now  absorbed  in  devotion 
and  lost  in  rapture,  now  enduring  with 
meek  courage  and  celestial  hope  the 
agonies  of  a  painful  death  in  defence 
of  the  truth,  I  was  touched,  and  I  hope 
made  better.  The  voice  of  the  officiat- 
ing priest  I  did  not  hear ;  but  these 
sainted  dead  spoke  to  my  heart,  and  I 
was  sometimes  led  to  feel  as  if  an  hour 
on  Sunday  spent  in  this  communion 
were  as  useful  to  me  as  if  it  had  been 
spent  in  a  Protestant  church.  These 
saints  never  rose  to  my  thoughts  as 
Roman  Catholics.  I  never  connected 
them  with  any  particular  church.  They 
were  to  me  living,  venerable  witnesses 
to  Christ,  to  the  power  of  religion,  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  human  soul.  I  saw 
what  men  might  suffer  for  the  truth, 
how  they  could  rise  above  themselves, 
how  real  might  become  the  ideas  of 
God  and  a  higher  life.  This  inward 
reverence  for  the  departed  good  helped 
me  to  feel  myself  a  memoer  of  the 
church  universal.  I  wanted  no  pope  or 
priest  to  establish  my  unity  with  them. 


My  own  heart  was  witness  enough  to  a 
spiritual  fellowship.  Is  it  not  to  be  de- 
sired that  all  our  churches  should  have 
services  to  teach  us  our  union  with 
Christ's  whole  body.^  Would  not  this 
break  our  sectarian  chains,  and  awaken 
reverence  for   Christ's   spirit,  for  true 

foodness,  under  every  name  and  form  ? 
t  is  not  enough  to  feel  that  we  are 
members  of  this  or  that  narrow  com- 
munion. Christianity  is  universal  sym- 
pathy and  love.  I  do  not  recommend 
that  our  churches  should  be  lined  with 
pictures  of  saints.  This  usage  must 
come  in,  if  it  come  at  all.  not  by  recom- 
mendation, but  by  gradual  change  of 
tastes  and  feelings.  But  why  may  not 
the  pulpit  be  used  occasionally  to  give 
us  the  lives  and  virtues  of  eminent  dis- 
ciples in  former  ages  ?  It  is  customary 
to  deliver  sermons  on  the  history  of  Peter, 
John,  Paul,  and  of  Abraham,  and  Elijah, 
and  other  worthies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  this  we  do  because  their 
names  are  written  in  the  Bible.  But 
goodness  owes  nothing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  recorded  in  a  sacred 
book,  nor  loses  its  cl^m  to  grateful,  rev- 
erent commemoration  because  not  bla- 
zoned there.  Moral  greatness  did  not 
die  out  with  the  Apostles.  Their  lives 
were  reported  for  this,  among  other 
ends,  that  their  virtues  might  be  prop- 
agated to  future  times,  and  that  men 
might  spring  up  as  worthy  a  place  among 
the  canonized  as  themselves.  What  1 
wish  is.  that  we  should  learn  to  regard 
ourselves  as  members  of  a  vast  spiritual 
community,  as  joint-heirs  and  fellow- 
worshippers  with  the  goodly  company 
of  Christian  heroes  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us.  instead  of  immuring  ourselves 
in  particular  churches.  Our  nature  de- 
lights in  this  consciousness  of  vast  con- 
nection. This  tendencv  manifests  itself 
in  the  patriotic  sentiment,  and  in  the 
passionate  clinjjing  of  men  to  a  great 
reliirious  denomination.  Its  true  and 
noblest  gratification  is  found  in  the  deep 
feelinij  of  a  vital  everlasting  connection 
with  the  universal  church,  with  the  in- 
numerable multitude  of  the  holy  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.  This  churcn  we 
shall  never  make  a  substitute  for  virtue. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  My  great  objection  to  this 
communion  is,  that  it  has  fallen  pecul- 
iarly into  the  error  which  I  am  laboring 
to  expose  in  this  discouTst,  \\\?i\.  \\.\val^ 
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attached  idolatrous  importance  to  the 
institution  of  the  church,  that  it  virt- 
ually exalts  this  above  Christ's  spirit, 
above  inward  sanctity.  Its  other  errors 
are  of  inferior  importance.  It  does  not 
offend  me  that  the  Romanist  maintains 
that  a  piece  of  bread,  a  wafer,  over 
which  a  priest  has  pronounced  some 
magical  words,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ.  I  learn,  indeed,  in  this 
error,  an  humbling  lesson  of  human 
credulity,  of  the  weakness  of  human 
reason;  but  I  see  nothing  in  it  which 
strikes  at  the  essential  principles  of  re- 
ligion. When,  however,  the  Roman 
Catholic  goes  farther,  and  tells  me  that 
God  looks  with  abhorrence  on  all  who 
will  not  see  in  the  consecrated  wafer 
Christ's  flesh  and  blood ;  and  when  he 
makes  the  reception  of  this  from  the 
hands  of  a  consecrated  priest  the  door 
into  Christ^s  fold,  then  1  am  shocked  by 
the  dishonor  he  casts  on  God  and  virtue, 
by  his  debasing  conceptions  of  our  moral 
nature  and  of  the  Divine,  and  by  his  cruel 
disruption  of  the  ties  of  human  and 
Christian  brotherhood.  How  sad  and 
strange  that  a  man  educated  under 
Christianity  should  place  religion  in 
a  church  connection,  in  church  rites, 
should  shut  from  God's  family  the 
wisest  and  the  best  because  they  con- 
scientiously abstain  from  certain  out- 
ward ordinances  !  Is  not  holiness  of 
heart  and  life  dear  to  God  for  its  own 
sake,  dear  to  him  without  the  manipula- 
tions of  a  priest,  without  the  agency  of 
a  consecrated  wafer  "^  The  grand  error 
of  Roman  Catholicism  is  its  narrow 
church  spirit,  its  blind  sectarianism,  its 
exclusion  of  virtuous,  pious  men  from 
God's  favor  because  they  cannot  eat, 
drink,  or  pray  according  to  certain  pre- 
scribed rites.  Romanism  has  to  learn 
that  nothing  but  the  inward  life  is  great 
and  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Omniscient, 
and  that  all  who  cherish  this  are  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  body.  Romanism  is 
any  thing  but  what  it  boasts  to  be,  the 
universal  church.  I  am  too  much  a 
Catholic  to  enlist  under  its  banner. 

I  belong  to  the  universal  church ; 
nothing  shall  separate  me  from  it.  In 
saying  this,  however,  I  am  no  enemy  to 
particular  churches.  In  the  present  age 
of  the  world,  it  is  perhaps  best  that 
those  who  agree  in  theological  opinions 
should  worship  together ;  and  I  do  not 
object   to  the  union  of    several   such 


churches  in  one  denomination,  provided 
that  a//  sectarian  and  narrow  feeling 
be  conscientiously  and  scrupulously  re- 
sisted. 1  look  on  the  various  churches 
of  Christendom  with  no  feelings  of  en- 
mity. I  have  expressed  my  abhorrence 
of  the  sectarian  spirit  of  Rome  ;  but  in 
that,  as  in  all  other  churches,  indi\'id- 
uals  are  better  than  their  creed;  and, 
amidst  gross  error  and  the  inculcation 
of  a  narrow  spirit,  noble  virtues  spring 
up.  and  eminent  Christians  are  formed 
It  is  one  sign  of  the  tendency  of  human 
nature  to  goodness,  that  it  grows  good 
under  a  thousand  bad  influences.  The 
Romish  church  is  illustrated  by  great 
names.  Her  gloomy  convents  nave 
often  been  brightened  by  fervent  love 
to  God  and  man.  Her  St.  Louis,  and 
F^n^lon,  and  Massillon,  and  Cheverus ; 
her  missionaries,  who  have  carried 
Christianity  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 
her  sisters  of  charity,  who  have  carried 
relief  and  solace  to  the  most  hopeless 
want  and  pain,  —  do  not  these  teach  us 
that  in  the  Romish  church  the  Spirit  of 
God  has  found  a  home  ?  How  much, 
too,  have  other  churches  to  boast !  In 
the  English  church  we  meet  the  names 
of  Latimer,  Hooker,  Barrow,  Leighton, 
Berkeley  and  Heber ;  in  the  Dissenting 
Calvinistic  church.  Baxter  Howe,  Watts, 
Doddridge,  and  Robert  Hall :  among  the 
Quakers.  George  Fox,  William  Penn, 
Robert  Barclay,  and  our  own  Anthony 
Benezet,  and  John  Woolman ;  in  the 
Anti-trinitarian  church,  John  Milton, 
John  Locke,  Samuel  Clarke,  Price,  and 
Priestley.  To  repeat  these  names  does 
the  heart  good.  They  breathe  a  fra- 
grance through  the  common  air.  They 
lift  up  the  whole  race  to  which  they  be- 
longed. With  the  churches  of  which 
they  were  pillars  or  chief  ornaments  I 
have  many  sympathies  ;  nor  do  I  con- 
demn the  union  of  ourselves  to  these  or 
any  other  churches  whose  doctrines  we 
approve,  provided  that  we  do  it  without 
severing  ourselves  in  the  least  from  the 
universal  church.  On  this  point  we 
cannot  be  too  earnest.  We  must  shun 
the  spirit  of  sectarianism  as  from  hell. 
We  must  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
shutting  up  God  in  any  denomination. 
We  must  think  no  man  the  better  for 
belonging  to  our  communion  ;  no  man 
the  worse  for  belonging  to  another. 
We  must  look  with  uncnminished  joy 
on  goodness,  though  it  shine  forth  from 
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the  most  adverse  sect.  Christ's  spirit 
must  be  equally  dear  and  honored,  no 
matter  where  manifested.  To  confine 
God's  love  or  his  ^ood  Spirit  to  any 
party,  sect,  or  name,  is  to  sin  against  the 
tunoamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
to  break  that  living  bond  with  Christ's 
universal  church  which  is  one  of  our 
chief  helps  to  perfection. 

I  have  now  given  what  seems  to  me 
the  most  important  views  in  relation  to 
the  church ;  and  in  doing  this  I  have 
not  quoted  much  from  Scripture,  be- 
cause quotations  cannot  be  given  fully 
on  this  or  on  any  controverted  point  in 
the  compiss  of  a  discourse.  I  have  re- 
lied on  what  is  vastly  more  important,  — 
on  the  general  strain  and  tone  of  Script- 
ure, on  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, on  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christ's 
teachings,  which  is  plainly  this,  that  in- 
ward holiness,  or  goodness,  or  disinter- 
ested love,  is  all  in  all.  I  also  want 
time  to  consider  at  large  the  arguments 
or  modes  of  reasoning  by  which  this  or 
that  church  sets  itself  forth  as  the  only 
true  church,  and  by  which  the  necessity 
of  entering  it  is  tnought  to  be  proved. 
I  cannot,  however,  abstain  from  offering 
a  few  remarks  on  these. 

The  principal  arguments  on  which 
exclusive  churches  rest  their  claims  are 
drawn  from  Christian  history  and  litera- 
ture ;  in  other  words,  from  the  records 
of  the  primitive  ages  of  our  faith  and 
from  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers. 
These  arguments.  I  think,  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  a  single  remark,  that  they 
cannot  be  comprehended  or  weighed  by 
the  mass  of  Christians.  How  very,  very 
few  in  our  congregations  can  enter  into 
the  critical  study  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, or  wade  through  the  folios  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers !  Now,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  join  a  particular 
church  in  order  to  receive  the  bless- 
ings of  Christianity  is  it  to  be  conceived 
that  the  discovery  of  this  church  should 
require  a  learning  plainly  denied  to  the 
mass  of  human  beings  .'*  Would  not  this 
church  shine  out  with  the  brightness  of 
the  sun  ?  Would  it  be  hidden  in  the 
imperfect  records  of  distant  ages,  or  in 
the  voluminous  writings  of  a  body  of 
ancient  authors  more  remarkable  for 
rhetoric  than  for  soundness  of  judg- 
ment ?  The  learned  cannot  agree  about 
these  authorities.  How  can  the  great 
multitudes  of  believers  interpret  them  ? 


Would  not  the  Scriptures  guide  us  by 
simple,  sure  rules  to  the  only  true 
church,  if  to  miss  it  were  death  ?  To 
my  own  mind  this  argument  has  a  force 
akin  to  demonstration. 

I  pass  to  another  method  of  defending 
the  claims  which  one  or  another  church 
sets  up  to  exclusive  acceptance  with 
God.  It  is  an  unwarrantable  straining 
of  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture. 
Because  the  church  is  spoken  of  as  one 
body,  vine,  or  temple,  theologians  have 
argued  that  it  is  one  outward  or^niza- 
tion,  to  which  all  men  must  be  joined. 
But  a  doctrine  built  on  metaphor  is 
worth  little.  Every  kind  of  absurdity 
may  find  a  sanction  in  figures  of  speech, 
explained  by  tame,  prosaic,  cold-hearted 
commentators.  The  beautiful  forms  of 
speech  to  which  I  have  referred  were 
intended  to  express  the  peculiarly  close 
and  tender  unions  which  necessarily 
subsist  among  all  the  enlightened  and 
sincere  disciples  of  such  a  religion  as 
Christ's,  —  a  religion  whose  soul,  es- 
sence, and  breath  of  life  is  love,  which 
reveals  to  us  in  Jesus  the  perfection  of 
philanthropy,  and  which  calls  to  us  to 
drink  spiritually  of  that  blood  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  was  shed  for  the  whole 
human  race.  How  infinitely  exalted  is 
the  union  of  minds  and  hearts  formed 
by  such  a  religion  above  any  outward 
connection  established  by  rites  and 
forms  !  Yet  the  latter  has  been  seized 
on  by  the  earthly  understanding  as  the 
chief  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  magni- 
fied into  supreme  importance.  Has  not 
Paul  taught  us  that  there  is  but  one  per- 
fect bond.  —  love  ?  *  Has  not  Christ 
taught  us  that  the  seal  set  on  his  disci- 
ples, by  which  all  men  are  to  know  them, 
is  love  ?t  Is  not  this  the  badge  of  the 
true  church,  the  life  of  the  true  body  of 
Christ  ?  And  is  not  every  disciple,  of 
every  name  and  form,  who  is  inspired 
with  this,  embraced  indissolubly  in  the 
Christian  union  .'* 

It  is  sometimes  urged  by  those  who 
maintain  the  necessity  of  connection  with 
what  they  call  *'the  true  church,"  that 
God  has  a  right  to  dispense  his  bless- 
ings through  what  channels  or  on  what 
terms  He  pleases ;  that,  if  He  sees  fit  to 
communicate  his  Holy  Spirit  through  a 
certain  priesthood  or  certain  ordinances, 
we  are  bound  to  seek  the  gift  in  his  ap- 
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pointed  way ;  and  that,  havins^  actually 
chosen  this  method  of  imparting  it,  He 
may  justly  withhold  it  from  those  who 
refuse  to  comply  with  his  appointment. 
I  reply,  that  the  right  of  the  Infinite 
Father  to  bestow  his  blessings  in  such 
ways  as  to  his  infinite  wisdom  and  love 
may  seem  best,  no  man  can  be  so  irrev- 
erent as  to  deny.  But  is  it  not  reason- 
able to  expect  that  He  will  adopt  such 
methods  or  conditions  as  will  seem  to 
accord  with  his  perfection  ?  And  oueht 
we  not  to  distrust  such  as  seem  to  dis- 
honor him  ?  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
I  were  told  that  the  Infinite  Father  had 
decreed  to  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  such 
as  should  bathe  freely  in  the  sea.  Ought 
I  not  to  require  the  most  plain,  undeni- 
able proofs  of  a  purpose  apparently  so 
unworthy  of  his  majesty  and  goodness, 
before  yielding  obedience  to  it }  The 
presumption  against  it  is  exceedingly 
strong.  That  the  Infinite  Father,  who 
is  ever  present  to  the  human  soul,  to 
whom  it  is  unspeakably  dear,  who  has 
created  it  for  communion  with  himself, 
who  desires  and  delights  to  impart  to  it 
his  grace,  that  He  should  ordain  sea- 
bathing as  a  condition  or  means  of  spir- 
itual communication  is  so  improbable 
that  I  must  insist  on  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  its  truth.  Now  I  meet  pre- 
cisely this  difficulty  in  the  doctiine,  that 
God  bestows  his  Holy  Spirit  on  those 
who  receive  bread  and  wine,  or  flesh 
and  blood,  or  a  form  of  benediction  or 
baptism,  or  any  other  outward  minis- 
tration, from  the  hands  or  lips  of  cer- 
tain privileged  ministers  or  priests.  It  is 
the  most  glorious  act  and  manifestation 
of  God's  power  and  love  to  impart  en- 
lightening, quickening,  purifying  influ- 
ences to  the  immortal  soul.  To  imagine 
that  these  descend  in  connection  with 
certain  words,  signs  or  outward  rites, 
administered  by  a  frail  fellow-creature, 
and  are  withheld  or  abridged  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  rites,  seems,  at  first  an 
insult  to  his  wisdom  and  goodness ; 
seems  to  bring  down  his  pure,  infinite 
throne  to  set  arbitrary  limits  to  his 
highest  agency,  and  to  assimilate  his 
worship  to  that  of  false  gods.  The 
.Scriptures  teach  us  that  **God  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble  ;  *'  that  **  he  giveth 
his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  nim." 
This  is  the  great  law  of  divine  commu- 
nications ;  and  we  can  see  its  wisdom, 
because  the  mind  which  hungers  for  di- 


vine assistances  is  most  prepared  to  use 
them  aright.  And  can  we  really  believe 
that  the  prayers  and  aspirations  of  a 
penitent,  thirsting  soul  need  to  be  sec- 
onded by  the  outward  offices  of  a  min- 
ister or  priest  ?  or  that  for  want  of  these 
they  find  less  easy  entrance  into  the  ear 
of  the  ever-present,  all-loving  Father? 
My  mind  recoils  from  this  ooc trine  as 
dishonorable  to  God,  and  I  ought  not  to 
receive  it  without  clear  proofs.  I  want 
something  more  than  metaphors,  or  an- 
alogieS)  or  logical  inferences.  I  want 
some  express  divine  testimony.  And 
where  is  it  given  .^  Do  we  not  know 
that  thousands  and  millions  of  Chris- 
tians whose  lives  and  deaths  have  borne 
witness  to  their  faith,  have  been  unable 
to  find  it  in  the  Scriptures  or  anywhere 
else  ?  And  can  we  believe  that  the 
spiritual  communication  of  such  men 
with  the  Divinity  has  been  forfeited  or 
impaired,  because  they  have  abstained 
from  rites  which  in  their  consciences 
they  could  not  recognize  as  of  divine 
appointment  ?  That  so  irrational  and 
extravagant  a  doctrine  should  enter  the 
mind  ot  a  man  who  has  the  capacity  of 
reading  the  New  Testament  would  seem 
an  impossibility,  did  not  history  show  us 
that  it  has  been  not  only  believed,  but 
made  the  foundation  of  the  bitterest 
intolerance  and  the  bloodiest  persecu- 
tions. 

The  notion  that,  by  a  decree  of  Gods 
sovereign  will  his  grace  or  Spirit  flows 
through  certain  rites  to  those  who  are  in 
union  with  a  certain  church,  and  that  it 
is  promised  to  none  besides,  has  no 
foundation  in  Scripture  or  reason.  The 
church,  as  I  have  previously  suggested, 
is  not  an  arbitrary  appointment :  it  does 
not  rest  on  will,  but  is  ordained  on  ac- 
count of  its  obvious  fitness  to  accom- 
plish the  spiritual  improvement  which  is 
the  end  of  Christianity.  It  corresponds 
to  our  nature.  It  is  a  union  of  means, 
and  influences  and  offices  which  rational 
and  moral  creatures  need.  It  has  no 
affinity  with  the  magical  operations  so 
common  in  false  religions ;  its  agency 
is  intelligible  and  level  to  the  common 
mind.  Its  two  great  rites,  baptism  and 
the  Lords  supper,  are  not  meant  to  act 
as  charms.  When  freed  from  the  errors 
and  superstitions  which  have  clung  to 
them  for  ages,  and  when  administered 
as  they  should  be  with  tenderness  and 
solemnity,  they  are  powerful  means  of 
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brinring  great  truths  to  the  mind  and  of 
toucning  the  heart,  and  for  these  ends 
they  are  ordained.  The  adaptation  of 
the  church  to  the  promotion  01  holiness 
among  men  is  its  grand  excellence  ;  and 
where  it  accomplishes  this  end  its  work 
is  done,  and  no  greater  can  be  conceived 
on  earth  or  in  heaven.  The  moment  we 
shut  our  eyes  on  this  truth,  and  conceive 
of  the  church  as  serving  us  by  forms 
and  ordinances  which  are  effectual  only 
in  the  hands  of  privileged  officials  or 
priests,  we  plunge  into  the  region  of 
shadows  and  superstitions  ;  we  have  no 

^lound  to  tread  on,  no  light  to  guide  us. 
his  mysterious  power,  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  fellow -creatures,  tends 
to  give  a  servile  spirit  to  the  mass  of 
Giristians,  to  impair  manliness  and  self- 
respect,  to  subdue  the  intellect  to  the 
reception  of  the  absurdest  dogmas. 
Religion  loses  its  simple  grandeur,  and 
degenerates  into  mechanism  and  form. 
The  conscience  is  quieted  by  something 
short  of  true  repentance ;  something 
besides  puritjr  of  heart  and  life  is  made 
the  qualification  for  heaven.  The  surest 
device  for  making  the  mind  a  coward 
and  a  slave  is  a  wide-spread  and  closelv 
cemented  church,  the  powers  of  which 
are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  "  sa- 
cred order,"  and  which  has  succeeded 
in  arrogating  to  its  rites  or  ministers  a 
sway  over  the  future  world,  over  the 
soul's  everlasting  weal  or  woe.  The 
inevitably  degrading  influence  of  such 
a  church  is  demonstrative  proof  against 
its  divine  original. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  volumes  writ- 
ten in  defence  of  this  or  th.it  church 
which  sets  itself  forth  as  the  only  true 
church,  and  claims  exclusive  acceptance 
with  God.  But  the  unlettered  Christian 
has  an  answer  to  them  all  He  cannot 
and  need  not  seek  it  in  libraries.  He 
finds  it,  almost  without  seeking,  in  plain 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
his  own  heart.  He  reads  and  he  feels 
that  religion  is  an  inward  life.  This  he 
knows,  not  by  report,  but  bv  conscious- 
ness, by  the  prostration  ot  his  soul  in 
penitence,  by  the  surrender  of  his  will 
to  the  divine,  by  overflowing  grititude, 
by  calm  trust,  and  by  a  new  love  to  his 
fellow-creatures.  Will  it  do  to  tell  such 
a  man  that  the  promises  of  Christianity 
do  not  belong  to  him.  that  access  to 
God  is  denied  him  because  he  is  not 
joined  with  this  or  that  exclusive  church  ? 


Has  not  this  access  been  granted  to  him 
already  ?  Has  he  not  prayed  in  his  griefs, 
and  been  consoled  ?  in  his  temptations, 
and  been  strengthened  ?  Has  he  not 
found  God  near  in  his  solitudes  and  in 
the  great  congregation  ?  Does  he  thirst 
for  any  thing  so  fervently  as  for  perfect 
assimilation  to  the  divine  purity  ?  And 
can  he  question  God  s  readiness  to  help 
him,  because  he  is  unable  to  find  in 
Scripture  a  command  to  bind  himself  to 
this  or  another  self-magnifying  church  ? 
How  easily  does  the  experience  of  the 
true  Christian  brush  away  the  cobwebs 
of  theologians !  He  loves  and  reveres 
God,  and  in  this  spirit  has  a  foretaste  of 
heaven ;  and  can  heaven  be  barred 
against  him  by  ecclesiastical  censures  ? 
He  has  felt  the  power  of  the  cross 
and  resurrection  and  promises  of  [esus 
Christ ;  and  is  there  any  **  height  or 
depth "  of  human  exclusiveness  and 
bigotry  which  can  separate  him  from 
his  Lord  ?  He  can  die  for  truth  and 
humanity ;  and  is  there  any  man  so 
swelled  by  the  conceit  of  his  union  with 
the  true  church  as  to  stand  apart  and 
say,  **  I  am  holier  than  thou  "  ?  When, 
by  means  of  the  writings  or  conversa- 
tions of  Christians  of  various  denomi- 
nations, you  look  into  their  hearts  and 
discern  tne  deep  workings,  and  conflicts, 
and  aspirations  of  piety,  can  you  help 
seeing  in  them  tokens  of  the  presence 
and  operations  of  God's  Spirit  more 
authentic  and  touching  than  in  all  the 
harmonies  and  beneficent  influences  of 
the  outward  universe  .'*  Who  can  shut 
up  this  spirit  in  any  place  or  any  sect  ? 
Who  will  not  rejoice  to  witness  it  in  its 
fruits  of  justice,  goodness,  purity,  and 
piety,  wherever  they  meet  tlie  eye  ? 
Who  will  not  hail  it  as  the  infallible 
sign  of  the  accepted  worshipper  of 
God? 

One  word  more  respecting  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  support  of  one  or 
another  exclusive  church.  They  are 
continually,  and  of  necessity,  losing 
their  force.  Arj^ments  owe  their  in- 
fluence very  much  to  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
What  is  proof  to  one  man  is  no  proof  to 
another.  The  evidence  which  is  trium- 
phant in  one  age  is  sometimes  thought 
below  notice  in  the  next.  Men's  rea- 
sonings on  practical  subjects  are  not 
cold,  logical  processes,  standing  sepa- 
rate in  the  mind,  but  are  carried  on  in 
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intimate  connection  with  their  prevalent 
feelings  and  modes  of  thought.  Gener- 
ally speakine,  that,  and  that  only,  is  truth 
to  a  man  which  accords  with  the  com- 
mon tone  of  his  mind,  with  the  mass 
of  his  impressions,  with  the  results  of 
his  experience,  with  his  measure  of  in- 
tellectual development,  and  especially 
with  those  deep  convictions  and  biases 
which  constitute  what  we  call  character. 
Now,  it  is  the  tendency  of  increasing 
civilization,  refinement,  and  expansion 
of  mind,  to  produce  a  tone  of  tliought 
and  feeling  unfriendly  to  the  cliurch 
spirit,  to  reliance  on  church  forms  as 
essential  to  salvation.  As  the  wgrld 
advances  it  leaves  matters  of  form  be- 
hind. In  proportion  as  men  get  into 
the  heart  of  things  they  are  less  anxious 
about  exteriors.  In  proportion  as  re- 
ligion becomes  a  clear  reality  we*  grow 
tired  of  shows.  In  the  progress  of  ages 
there  spring  up  in  greater  numbers  men 
of  mature  tnought  and  spiritual  freedom, 
who  unite  self-reverence  with  reverence 
of  God,  and  who  cannot,  without  a  feel- 
ing approaching  shame  and  conscious 
degradation,  submit  to  a  church  which 
accumulates  outward,  rigid,  mechanical 
observances  towards  the  Infinite  Fa- 
ther. A  voice  within  them,  which  they 
cannot  silence,  protests  against  the  per- 
petual repetition  of  the  same  signs, 
motions,  words,  as  unworthy  of  their 
own  spiritual  powers,  and  of  him  who 
deserves  the  highest  homage  of  the 
reason  and  the  heart.  Their  filial  spirit 
protests  against  it.  In  common  life,  a 
refined,  lofty  mind  expresses  itself  in 
simple,  natural,  unconstrained  manners  ; 
and  the  same  tendency,  though  often 
obstructed,  is  manifested  in  religion. 
The  progress  of  Christianity,  which 
must  go  on,  is  but  another  name  for  the 
growing  knowledge  and  experience  of 
that  spiritual  worship  of  the  Father 
which  Christ  proclaimed  as  the  end  of 
his  mission  ;  and  before  this  the  old  idol- 
atrous reliance  on  ecclesiastical  forms 
and  organizations  cannot  stand.  There 
is  thus  a  perpetually  swelling  current 
which  exclusive  churches  have  to  stem, 
and  which  must  sooner  or  later  sweep 
away  their  proud  pretensions.  What 
avails  it  that  this  or  another  church 
summons  to  its  aid  fathers,  traditions, 
venerated  usages  ?  The  spirit,  the  genius 
of  Christianity  is  stronger  than  all  these. 
The  great  ideas  of  the  religion  must 


prevail  over  narrow,  perverse  interpre- 
tations of  it.  On  this  CTOund  I  have 
no  alarm  at  reports  of  tne  triumphs  of 
the  Catholic  church.  The  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  stronger  than  popes  and 
councils.  Its  venerableness  and  divine 
beauty  put  to  shame  the  dignities  and 
pomps  of  a  hierarchy;  and  men  must 
mpre  and  more  recognize  it  as  alone 
essential  to  salvation. 

From  the  whole  discussion  through 
which  I  have  now  led  you,  you  will 
easily  gather  how  I  regard  the  church, 
and  what  importance  I  attach  to  it.  In 
its  true  idea,  or  regarded  as  the  union 
of  those  who  partake  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  I  revere  it  as  the  noblest 
of  all  associations.  Our  common  social 
unions  are  poor  by  its  side.  In  the 
world  we  form  ties  of  interest,  pleasure, 
and  ambition.  We  come  together  as 
creatures  of  time  and  sense  for  transient 
amusement  or  display.  In  the  church 
we  meet  as  God's  children ;  we  recog- 
nize in  ourselves  something  higher  than 
this  animal  and  worldly  life.  We  come 
that  holy  feelings  may  spread  from 
heart  to  heart.  The  church,  in  its  true 
idea,  is  a  retreat  from  the  world.  We 
meet  in  it,  that,  by  union  with  the  holy, 
we  may  get  strength  to  withstand  our 
common  intercourse  with  the  impure. 
We  meet  to  adore  God,  to  open  our 
souls  to  his  Spirit,  and.  by  recognition 
of  the  common  P^ather,  to  forget  all  dis- 
tinction among  ourselves,  to  embrace 
all  men  as  brothers.  This  spiritual 
union  with  the  holy  who  are  departed 
and  who  yet  live,  is  the  beginning  of 
that  perfect  fellowship  which  consti- 
tutes heaven  It  is  to  survive  all  ties. 
The  bonds  of  husband  and  wife,  parent 
and  child,  are  severed  at  death ;  the 
union  of  the  virtuous  friends  of  God 
and  man  is  as  eternal  as  virtue,  and 
this  union  is  the  essence  of  the  true 
church. 

To  the  church  relation,  in  this  broad, 
spiritual  view  of  it,  I  ascribe  the  highest 
dignity  and  importance.  But  as  to  union 
with  a  particular  denomination  or  with  a 
society  of  Christians  for  public  worship 
and  instruction,  this,  however  important, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  means 
of  grace.  We  ought,  indeed,  to  seek 
help  for  ourselves,  and  to  give  help  to 
others,  by  upholding  religious  institu- 
tions, by  meeting  together  in  the  name 
of  Christ.     The  influence  of  Christianity 
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is  perpetuated  and  extended,  in  no  small 
degree,  by  the  public  offices  of  piety,  by 
the  visible  ^  communion  of  saints."     But 
it  is  stiU  true  that  the  public  means  of 
religion  are  not  its  chief  means.     Private 
helps  to  piety  are  the  most  efficacious. 
The  ^eat  work  of  religion  is  to  be  done, 
not  m  society,  but  in  secret,  in  the  re- 
tired soul,  in  the  silent  closet.     Com- 
munion with  God  is  eminently  the  means 
of  religion,  the  nutriment  and  life  of  the 
soul,  and  we  can  commune  with  God 
in  solitude  as  nowhere  else.     Here  his 
presence  may  be  most  felt      It  is  by 
the  breathine  of  the  unrestrained  soul, 
by  the  openmg  of  the  whole  heart  to 
**  Him  who  seeth  in  secret ; "  it  is  by 
reviewing  our  own  spiritual  history,  by 
searching  deeply  into  ourselves,  by  soli- 
tary thought,  and  solitary,  solemn  con- 
secration of  ourselves  to  a  new  virtue ; 
it  is  by  these  acts,  and  not  by  public 
^therings,  that  we  chiefly  make  progress 
m  the  rell^ous  life.     It  is  common  to 
speak  of  the  house  of  public  worship 
as  a  holy  place  ;  but  it  has  no  exclusive 
sanctity.     The  holiest  spot  on  earth  is 
that  where  the  soul  breathes  its  purest 
vows,  and  forms  or  executes  its  noblest 
purposes ;   and  on  this  ground,  were  1 
to  seek  the  holiest  spot  in  your  city,  1 
should  not  go  to  your  splendid  sanctu- 
aries, but  to  closets  of  private  prayer. 
Perhaps  the  "  Holy  of  Holies  "  among 
you   is  some  dark,  narrow  room  from 
which  most  of  us  would  shrink  as  unfit 
for  human  habitation ;   but  God  dwells 
there.      He    hears    there    music    more 
grateful  than  the  swell  of  all  your  or- 
gans, sees  there  a  beauty  such  as  nature, 
m  these  her  robes  of  spring,  does  not 
unfold ;  for  there  He  meets,  and  sees, 
and  hears  the  humblest,  most  thankful, 
most  trustful  worshipper ;  sees  the  sorest 
trials  serenely  borne,  the  deepest  injuries 
forgiven  ;  sees  toils  and  sacrifices  cheer- 
fully sustained,  and  deatli   approached 
through  poverty  and  lonely  illness  with 
a  triumphant  faith.      The  consecration 
which  such  virtues  shed  over  the  ob- 
scurest spot  is  not  and  cannot  be  com- 
municated by  any  of  those  outward  rites 
by  which   our   splendid   structures   are 
dedicated  to  God. 

You  see  the  rank  which  belongs  to 
the  church,  whether  gathered  in  one 
place  or  spread  over  the  whole  earth. 
It  is  a  sacred  and  blessed  union,  but 
must    not    be    magnified    above    other 


means  and  helps  of  religion.  The 
great  aids  of  piety  are  secret,  not  pub- 
lic. The  Christian  cannot  live  without 
private  prayer;  he  may  live  and  make 
progress  without  a  particular  church. 
Providence  may  place  us  far  from  the 
resorts  of  our  fellow-disciples,  beyond 
the  sound  of  the  Sabbath-bell,  beyond 
all  ordinances  ;  and  we  may  find  Sab- 
baths and  ordinances  in  our  own  spirits. 
Illness  may  separate  us  from  the  out- 
ward church  as  well  as  from  the  living 
world,  and  the  soul  may  yet  be  in  health 
and  prosper.  There  have  been  men  of 
eminent  piety  who,  from  conscience, 
have  separated  themselves  from  all  de- 
nominations of  Christians  and  all  out- 
ward worship.  Milton,  that  great  soul, 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  lik,  forsook 
all  temples  made  with  hands,  and  wor- 
shipped wholly  in  the  inward  sanctuary. 
So  did  William  Law,  the  author  of  that 
remarkable  book,  *'  The  Serious  Call  to 
a  Devout  and  Holy  Life."  His  excess 
of  devotion  (for  in  him  devotion  ran 
into  excess)  led  him  to  disparage  all 
occasional  acts  of  piety.  He  lived  in 
solitude,  that  he  might  make  life  a  per- 
petual prayer.  These  men  are  not  named 
as  models  in  this  particular.  They  mis- 
took the  wants  of  the  soul,  and  misin- 
terpreted the  Scriptures.  Even  they, 
with  all  their  spirituality,  would  have 
found  moral  strength  and  holy  impulse 
in  religious  association.  But,  with  such 
examples  before  us,  we  learn  not  to  ex- 
clude men  from  God's  favor  because 
severed  from  the  outward  church. 

The  doctrine  of  this  discourse  is  plain. 
Inward  sanctity,  pure  love,  disinterested 
attachment  to  God  and  man,  obedience 
of  heart  and  life,  sincere  excellence  of 
character,  this  is  the  one  thing  needful, 
this  the  essential  thing  in  religion  ;  and 
all  things  else,  ministers,  churches,  or- 
dinances, places  of  worship,  all  are  but 
means,  helps,  secondary  influences,  and 
utterly  worthless  when  separated  from 
this.  To  imagine  that  God  regards  any 
thing  but  this,  that  He  looks  at  any  thing 
but  the  heart,  is  to  dishonor  him,  to  ex- 
press a  mournful  insensibility  to  his  pure 
character.  Goodness,  purity,  virtue,  this 
is  the  only  distinction  in  God's  sight 
This  is  intrinsically,  essentially,  ever- 
lastingly, and  by  its  own  nature  lovely 
beautiful,  glorious,  divine.  It  owes  notfi- 
ing  to  time,  to  circumstance,  to  outward 
connections.     It  shines  by  its  own  li^ht 
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It  is  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  universe. 
It  is  God  himself  dwelling  in  the  human 
soul.  Can  any  man  think  lightly  of  it 
because  it  has  not  grown  up  in  a  certain 
church,  or  exalt  any  church  above  it? 
My  friends,  one  of  the  grandest  truths 
of  religion  is  the  supreme  importance  of 
character,  of  virtue,  of  that  divine  spirit 
which  shone  out  in  Christ  The  grand 
heresy  is  to  substitute  any  thing  for  this, 
whether  creed,  or  form,  or  church.  One 
of  the  greatest  wrongs  to  Christ  is  to 
despise  his  character,  his  virtue,  in  a 
disciple  who  happens  to  wear  a  different 
name  from  our  own. 

When  I  represent  to  myself  true  virtue 
or  goodness,  —  not  that  which  is  made 
up  of  outward  proprieties  and  prudent 
calculations,  but  that  which  chooses  duty 
for  its  own  sake  and  as  the  first  concern  ; 
which  respects  impartially  the  rights  of 
every  human  being ;  which  labors  and 
suffers  with  patient  resolution  for  truth 
and  others'  welfare ;  which  blends  energy 
and  sweetness,  deep  humilitv  and  selt- 
reverence  ;  which  places  joytul  faith  in 
the  perfection  of  God,  communes  with 
him  intimately,  and  strives  to  subject  to 
his  pure  will  all  thought,  imagination, 
and  desire ;  which  lays  hold  on  the 
promise  of  everlasting  life,  and  in  the 
strength  of  this  hope  endures  calmly 
and  firmly  the  sorest  evils  of  the  present 
state,  —  when  I  set  before  me  this  virtue, 
all  the  distinctions  on  which  men  value 
themselves  fade  away.  Wealth  is  poor ; 
worldly  honor  is  mean ;  outward  forms 
are  beggarly  elements.  Condition,  coun- 
try, church,  all  sink  into  unimportance. 
Before  this  simple  greatness  1  bow,  I 
revere.  The  robed  priest,  the  gorgeous 
altar,  the  great  assembly,  the  pealing 
organ,  all  the  exteriors  ot  religion,  van- 
ish from  my  sight  as  I  look  at  the 
good  and  great  man,  the  hol^,  disinter- 
ested soul.  Even  1,  with  vision  so  dim, 
with  heart  so  cold,  can  see  and  feel  the 
divinity,  the  grandeur  of  true  goodness. 
How,  then,  must  (lod  regard  it  .'*  To 
his  pure  eye  "how  lovely  must  it  be  ! 
And  can  anv  of  us  turn  from  it  because 
some  water  has  not  been  dropped  on  its 
forehead,  or  some  breid  put  into  its  lips 
by  a  minister  or  priest :  or  because  it 
has  not  learned  to  repeat  some  myste- 
rious creed  which  a  church  or  human 
council  has  ordained  ? 

My  friends,  reverence  virtue,    holi- 
ness, the  upright  will  which  inflexibly 


cleaves  to  duty  and  the  pure  Uw  of 
God.  Reverence  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  it.  Regard  this  as  the  end, 
and  all  outward  services  as  the  means. 
Judge  of  men  by  this.  Think  no  man 
the  better,  no  man  the  worse,  for  the 
church  he  belongs  to.  Try  him  by  his 
fruits.  Expel  from  your  breasts  the 
demon  of  sectarianism,  narrowness,  big- 
otry, intolerance.  This  is  not,  as  we  are 
apt  to  think,  a  slight  sin.  It  is  a  de- 
nial of  the  supremacy  of  goodness.  It 
sets  up  something,  whether  a  form  or 
dogma,  above  the  virtue  of  the  heart 
and  the  life.  Sectarianism  immures  it- 
self in  its  particular  church  as  in  a  dun- 
geon, and  is  there  cut  off  from  the  free 
air,  the  cheerful  light,  the  goodly  pros- 
pects, the  celestial  beauty  of  the  church 
universal. 

My  friends,  I  know  that  I  am  address- 
ing those  who  hold  various  opinions  as 
to  the  controverted  points  of  theology. 
We  have  grown  up  under  different  in- 
fluences. We  bear  different  names. 
But  if  we  purpose  solemnly  to  do  God's 
will,  and  are  following  the  precepts  and 
example  of  Christ,  we  are  one  church, 
and  let  nothing  divide  us.  Diversities 
of  opinion  may  incline  us  to  worship 
under  different  roofs ;  or  diversities  of 
tastes  or  habit,  to  worship  with  differ- 
ent forms.  But  these  varieties  are  not 
schisms  ;  they  do  not  break  the  unity  of 
Christ's  church.  We  may  still  honor 
and  love  and  rejoice  in  one  another's 
spiritual  life  and  progress  as  truly  as  if 
we  were  cast  into  one  and  the  same 
unyielding  form.  God  loves  variety  in 
nature  and  in  the  human  soul  nor  aoes 
He  reject  it  in  Christian  worship.  In 
many  great  truths,  in  those  which  are 
most  quickening,  purifying,  and  consol- 
ing, we  all,  1  hope,  agree.  There  is. 
too,  a  common  ground  of  practice,  aloof 
from  all  controversy,  on  which  we  mav 
all  meet.  We  may  all  unite  hearts  and 
hands  in  doing  good,  in  fulfilling  God's 
purposes  of  love  towards  our  race,  in 
toiling  and  suffering  for  the  cause  of 
humanity,  in  spreading  intelligence, 
freedom,  and  virtue,  in  making  God 
known  for  the  reverence,  love,  and  imi- 
tation of  his  creatures,  in  resisting  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  of  past  ages,  in 
exploring  and  drying  up  the  sources  of 
poverty,  in  rescuing  the  fallen  from  in- 
j  temperance  in  succoring  the  orphan  and 
'  widow,  in  enlightening  and  elevating  the 
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depressed  portions  of  the  community,  in 
breakinfi^  the  yoke  of  the  oppressed  and 
enslaved,  in  exposing  and  withstanding 
the  spirit  and  horrors  of  war,  in  sending 
God's  word  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  in 
redeeming  the  world  from  sin  and  woe. 
The  angels  and  pure  spirits  who  visit 
our  earUi  come  not  to  join  a  sect,  but 
to  do  good  to  all.  May  this  universal 
charity  descend  on  us,  and  possess  our 
hearts  !  may  our  narrowness,  exclusive- 
ness,  and  bigotry  melt  away  under  this 
mild,  celesdS  fire !  Thus  we  shall  not 
only  join  ourselves  to  Christ's  universal 
church  on  earth,  but  to  the  invisible 
church,  to  the  innumerable  company  of 
the  just  made  perfect,  in  the  mansions 
of  everlasting  purity  and  peace. 

Notes. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  discourse  of  the 
Romish  church  as  excluding  from  salva- 
tion those  who  do  not  submit  to  it.  I 
know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  many 
Catholics  are  too  wise  and  good  to  hold 
this  doctrine  ;  but  the  church,  inter- 
preted by  its  past  words  and  acts,  is  not 
so  liberal 

I  have  also  expressed  my  reverence 
for  the  illustrious  names  which  have 
adorned  the  English  church.  This 
church  sets  up  higher  claims  than  any 
other  in  the  Protestant  world ;  but  by 
a  man  acquainted  with  its  early  history 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  clothed  with  no 
peculiar  authority.  If  any  Protestant 
church  deserves  to  be  called  a  creature 
of  the  state,  it  is  this.  It  was  shaped 
by  the  sovereign  very  much  after  his 
own  will.  It  is  a  problem^  in  history 
how  the  English  people,  so*  sturdv  and 
stout-hearted  in  the  main,  could  oe  so 
tame  and  flexible  in  matters  of  religion 
under  Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the 
Sixth,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  They  seem 
to  have  received,  almost  as  unresistingly 
as  the  coin,  the  image  and  superscription 
of  the  king.  The  causes  of  this  yield- 
ingness  are  to  be  found  in  the  averseness 
to  civil  broils  to  which  the  nation  had 
been  brought  by  the  recent  bloody  and 
exhausting  wars  of  the  Roses ;  in  the 
formidable  power  of  the  Tudor  sover- 
eigns ;  in  the  insular  position  of  Eng- 
land, and  her  distance  from  Rome,  which 
checked  the  domination  of  the  papacy ; 
in  the  ignorance  of  the  people ;  in  the  rav- 
enousness  of  the  nobles  for  the  property 
of  the  church  in  the  first  instance,  and 


afterwards  in  their  greediness  for  court 
favor.  This  strange  pliancy  is  a  stain  on 
the  annals  of  the  country.  It  was  in  the 
Puritans  that  the  old  national  sturdiness 
revived,  that  England  became  herself 
again.  These  men  were  rude  in  aspect, 
and  forbidding  in  manners ;  but,  with 
all  their  sternness,  narrowness,  frowning 
theology,  and  high  religious  pretensions, 
they  were  the  master-spints  of  their 
times.  To  their  descendants  it  is  de- 
lightful to  think  of  the  service  they  ren- 
dered to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
of  England  and  the  world,  and  to  recall 
their  (&ep,  vital  piety,  a  gem  most  rudely 
set,  but  too  precious  to  be  overvalued. 


Since  the  preceding  discourse  has 
been  printed,  the  following  extract  from 
an  article  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review '' 
for  July,  1841,  entitled  **The  Port- 
Royalists,"  has  been  deemed  so  strik- 
ingly coincident  that  it  is  herewitli 
appended :  — 

"  But  for  every  labor  under  the  sun,  says 
the  Wise  Man,  there  is  a  time.  There  is 
a  time  for  bearing  testimony  against  the 
errors  of  Rome ;  why  not  also  a  time  for 
testifying  to  the  sublime  virtues  with  which 
those  errors  have  been  so  often  associated  ? 
Are  we  for  ever  to  admit  and  never  to  prac- 
tise the  duties  of  kindness  and  mutual  for- 
bearance }  Does  Christianity  consist  in  a 
vivid  perception  of  the  faults,  and  an 
obtuse  blindness  to  the  merits,  of  those 
who  differ  from  us  ?  Is  charity  a  virtue 
only  when  we  ourselves  are  the  objects  of 
it  .^  Is  there  not  a  church  as  pure  and  more 
catholic  than  that  of  Oxford  or  Rome, — 
a  church  comprehending  within  its  limits 
every  human  being  who,  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  knowledge  placed  within 
his  reach,  strives  habitually  to  be  conformed 
to  the  will  of  the  common  Father  of  us  all  ? 
To  indulge  hope  beyond  the  pale  of  some 
narrow  communion  has,  by  each  Christian 
society  in  its  turn,  been  denounced  as  a 
daring  presumption.  Yet  hope  has  come 
to  all ;  and  with  her,  faith  and  charity,  her 
inseparable  companions.  Amidst  the  shock 
of  contending  creeds  and  the  uproar  of 
anathemas,  they  who  have  ears  to  near  and 
hearts  to  understand  have  listened  to  gen- 
tler and  more  kindly  sounds.  Good  men 
may  debate  as  polemics,  but  they  will  feel 
as  Christians.  On  the  universal  mind  of 
Christendom  is  indelibly  engraven  one  im- 
age, towards  which  the  eyes  of  all  are  more 
or  less  earnestly  directed.  Whoever  has 
himself  caught  any  resemblance,  however 
faint  and  imperfect,  to  that  divine  and  be- 
nignant   Original,    has,    in    his    measure. 
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learned  to  recosnlze  a  brother  wherever 
he  can  discern  the  same  resemblance. 

"  There  is  an  essential  unity  in  that  king- 
dom which  is  not  of  this  world.  But 
within  the  provinces  of  that  mighty  state 
there  is  room  for  endless  varieties  of  ad- 
ministration, and  for  local  laws  and  cus- 
toms widely  differing  from  each  other. 
The  unity  consists  in  the  one  object  of 
worship,  the  one  object  of  affiance,  the 
one  source  of  virtue,  the  one  cementing 
principle  of  mutual  love  which  pervades 
and  animates  the  whole.  The  diversities 
are,  and  must  be,  as  numerous  and  intrac- 
table as  are  the  essential  distinctions  which 
nature,  habit,  and  circumstances  have  cre- 
ated amongst  men.  Uniformity  of  creeds, 
of  discipline,  of  ritual,  and  of  ceremonies, 
in  such  a  world  as  ours  !  a  world  where  no 
two  men  are  not  as  distinguishable  in  their 
mental  as  in  their  physical  aspect ;  where 
every  petty  community  has  its  separate 
system  of  civil  government ;  where  all  that 
meets  the  eye,  and  all  that  arrests  the  ear, 
has  the  stamp  of  boundless  and  infinite 
variety  !  What  are  the  harmonies  of  tone, 
of  color,  and  of  form,  but  the  result  of 
contrasts,  —  of  contrasts  held  in  subordina- 
tion to  one  pervading  principle,  which  rec- 
onciles without  confounding  the  component 
elements  of  the  music,  the  painting,  or  the 
structure  ?  In  the  physical  works  of  God, 
beauty  could  have  no  existence  without 
endless  diversities.  Why  assume  that  in 
religious  society  —  a  work  not  less  surely 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  supreme  Author  of 
all  things  —  this  law  is  absolutely  reversed  ? 
Were  it  possible  to  subdue  that  innate 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  which  com- 
pels men  to  differ  in  religious  opinions  and 
observances,  at  least  as  widely  as  on  all  other 
subjects,  what  would  be  the  results  of  such 
a  triumph  ?  Where  would  then  be  the 
free  comparison  and  the  continual  enlarge- 
ment of  thought  ;  where  the  self-distrusts 
which  are  the  springs  of  humilitv,  or  the 
mutual  dependencies  which  are  tne  bonds 
of  love  ?  He  who  made  us  with  this  infi- 
nite variety  in  our  intellectual  and  physical 
constitution  must  have  foreseen,  and,  fore- 
seeing, must  have  intended,  a  correspond- 
ing dissimilarity  in  the  opinions  of  his 
creatures  on  all  questions  submitted  to  their 


judgment  and  proposed  for  their  accept- 
ance. For  truth  is  his  law ;  and  if  all 
will  profess  to  think  alike,  all  must  live  in 
the  habitual  violation  of  it. 

"Zeal  for  uniformity  attests  the  latent 
distrusts,  not  the  firm  convictions  of  the 
zealot.  In  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
our  self-reliance  is  our  indifference  to  the 
multiplication  of  suffrages  in  favor  of  our 
own  judgment.  Our  minds  are  steeped  in 
imagery ;  and  where  the  visible  form  is 
not,  the  impalpable  spirit  escapes  the  notice 
of  the  unreflecting  multitude.  In  common 
hands  analysis  stops  at  the  species  or  the 
genus,  and  cannot  rise  to  the  order  or  the 
class.  To  distinguish  birds  from  fishes, 
beasts  from  insects,  limits  the  efforts  of 
the  vulgar  observer  of  the  face  of  nature. 
But  Cuvier  could  trace  the  sublime  unity, 
the  universal  type,  the  fontal  idea  existing 
in  the  creative  intelligence,  which  connects 
as  one  the  mammoth  and  the  snail.  So, 
common  observers  can  distinguish  from 
each  other  the  different  varieties  of  religious 
society,  and  can  rise  no  higher.  Where 
one  assembly  worships  with  harmonies  of 
music,  fume's  of  incense,  ancient  liturgies, 
and  a  gorgeous  ceremonial,  and  another 
listens  to  the  unaided  voice  of  a  sinele 
pastor,  they  can  perceive  and  record  the 
differences ;  but  the  hidden  ties  which 
unite  them  both  escape  such  observation. 
All  appears  as  contrast,  and  all  ministers 
to  antipcithy  and  discord.  It  is  our  belief 
that  these  things  may  be  rightly  viewed  in 
a  different  aspect,  and  yet  with  the  most 
severe  conformity  to  the  aivine  will,  whether 
as  intimated  bv  natural  religion,  or  as  re- 
vealed in  Holy  Scripture.  We  believe 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  an  enlightened 
charity,  many  Christian  societies  who  are 
accustomed  to  denounce  each  other*s  errors 
will  at  length  come  to  be  regarded  as  mem- 
bers in  common  of  the  one  great  and  com- 
prehensive cliurch,  in  which  diversities  of 
forms  are  harmonized  by  an  all-pervading 
unity  of  spirit.  For  ourselves,  at  least,  we 
should  deeply  regret  to  conclude  that  we 
are  aliens  from  that  great  Christian  com- 
monwealth of  which  the  nuns  and  recluses 
of  the  valley  of  Port-Royal  were  members, 
and  members  assuredly  of  no  common 
excellence." 
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THE   SUNDAY-SCHOOL: 

Discourse  pronouttced  before  t/te  Sunday- School  Society, 


Matthbw  xix.  i3»  M :  "  Then  were  there  brought 
ontc  him  little  diildren,  that  he  should  put  his  hands 
on  them,  and  pray :  and  the  disciples  rebuked  them. 
Bat  Jesus  s^io,  Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid  them 
oot,  to  ooroe  unto  me ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heiTen." 

The  subject  of  this  discourse  is  in- 
dicated by  the  name  of  the  society  at 
whose  request  I  appear  in  this  place. 
The  Sunoay- school,  this 'is  now  to  en- 
gage our  attention.  I  believe  I  can  best 
aid  it  by  expounding  the  principles  on 
which  it  should  rest,  and  by  which  it 
should  be  guided.  I  am  not  anxious  to 
pronounce  an  eulogy  on  this  and  sim- 
ilar institutions.  They  do  much  good, 
but  they  are  destinea  to  do  greater. 
They  are  in  their  infancy,  and  only  giv- 
ing promise  of  the  benefits  they  are  to 
confer.  They  already  enjoy  patronage, 
and  this  will  increase  certainly,  neces- 
sarily, in  proportion  as  they  shall  grow 
in  efficiency  and  usefulness.  I  wish  to 
say  something  of  the  great  principles 
which  should  preside  over  them,  and  of 
the  modes  of  operation  by  which  they 
can  best  accomplish  their  end.  This 
discourse  though  especially  designed 
for  Sunday-schools,  is.  in  truth,  equally 
applicable  to  domestic  instruction.  Par- 
ents who  are  anxious  to  train  up  their 
children  in  the  paths  of  Christian  virtue 
will  find  in  every  principle  and  rule  now 
to  be  laid  down  a  guide  for  their  own 
steps.  How  to  reach,  influence,  en- 
lighten, elevate  the  youthful  mind,  this 
is  the  grand  topic ;  and  who  ought  not 
to  be  interested  in  it  "i  for  who  has  not 
an  interest  in  the  young } 

I  propose  to  set  before  you  my  views 
under  the  followinj^  heads.  I  shall  con- 
sider, first,  the  pnnciple  on  which  such 
schools  should  be  founded  ;  next,  their 
end  or  great  object ;  in  the  third  place, 
what  they  should  teach ;  and,  lastly, 
how  they  should  teach.  These  divisions, 
if  there  were  time  to  fill  them  up,  would 
exhaust  the  subject.  I  shall  satisfy  my- 
self with  offering  you  what  seem  to  me 
the  most  important  views  under  each. 

I.  I  am,  first,  to  consider  the  principle 


on  which  the  Sunday-school  should  be 
founded.  It  must  be  founded  and  car- 
ried on  in  faith.  You  must  not  estab- 
lish it  from  imitation,  nor  set  it  in 
motion  because  other  sects  have  adopt- 
ed a  like  machinery.  The  Sunday- 
school  must  be  founded  on  and  sustained 
by  a  strong  faith  in  its  usefulness,  its 
worth,  its  importance.  Faith  is  the 
spring  of  all  energetic  action.  Men 
throw  their  souls  into  objects  only  be- 
cause they  believe  them  to  be  attain- 
able and  worth  pursuit.  You  must  have 
faith  in  your  school ;  and  for  this  end 
you  must  have  faith  in  God ;  in  the 
child  whom  yoM  teach ;  and  in  the 
Scriptures  which  are  to  be  taught. 

You  must  have  faith  in  God ;  and  by 
this  I  do  not  mean  a  general  belief  of 
his  existence  and  perfection,  but  a  faith 
in  him  as  the  father  and  friend  of  the 
children  whom  you  instruct,  as  desiring 
their  progress  more  than  all  human 
friends,  and  as  most  ready  to  aid  you  in 
your  efforts  for  their  good.  You  must 
not  feel  yourselves  alone.  You  must 
not  think  when  you  enter  the  place  of 
teaching  that  only  you  and  your  pupils 
are  present,  and  that  you  have  nothing 
but  your  power  and  wisdom  to  rely  on 
for  success.  You  must  feel  a  higher 
presence.  You  must  feel  that  the  Fa- 
ther of  these  children  is  near  you,  and 
that  He  loves  them  with  a  boundless 
love.  Do  not  think  of  God  as  interested 
only  in  higher  orders  of  beings,  or  only 
in  great  and  distinguished  men.  The 
little  child  is  as  dear  to  him  as  the  hero, 
as  the  philosopher,  as  the  angel ;  for  in 
that  child  are  the  germs  of  an  angel's 

Cowers,  and  God  has  called  him  into 
eing  that  he  may  become  an  angel. 
On  this  faith  every  Sunday-school  should 
be  built,  and  on  such  a  foundation  it 
will  stand  firm  and  gather  strength. 

Again,  you  must  have  faith  in  the 
child  whom  you  instruct.  Believe  in  the 
greatness  of  its  nature  and  in  its  ca- 
pacity of  improvement.  Do  not  measure 
its  mmd  by  its  frail   slender  torrcv.     Itvts^ 
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very  few  years,  in  ten  years  perhaps, 
that  child  is  to  come  forward  into  life, 
to  take  on  him  the  duties  of  an  arduous 
vocation,  to  assume  serious  responsi- 
bilities, and  soon  after  he  may  be  the 
head  of  a  family  and  have  a  voice  in  the 
government  ol  his  country.  All  the 
powers  which  he  is  to  put  forth  in  life, 
all  the  powers  which  are  to  be  unfolded 
in  his  endless  being,  are  now  wrapped 
up  within  him.  That  mind,  not  you,  nor 
I,  nor  an  angel,  can  comprehend.  Feel 
that  your  scholar,  young  as  he  is,  is 
worthy  of  your  intensest  interest.  Have 
faith  in  his  nature,  especially  as  fitted 
for  religion.  Do  not,  as  come  do.  look 
on  the  child  as  born  under  the  curse  of 
God,  as  naturally  hostile  to  all  goodness 
and  truth.  What !  the  child  totally  de- 
praved !  Can  it  be  that  such  a  tliought 
ever  entered  the  mind  of  a  human  beine  ? 
especially  of  a  parent !  What !  in  the 
beauty  of  childhood  and  youth,  in  that 
open  brow,  that  cheerful  smile,  do  you 
see  the  brand  of  total  corruption  ?  Is  it 
a  little  fiend  who  sleeps  so  sweetly  on 
his  mother's  breast  .'*  Was  it  an  infant 
demon  which  Jesus  took  in  his  arms 
and  said,  ''  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  "  .^  Is  the  child,  who  as  you  re- 
late to  him  a  story  of  suffering  or  gen- 
erosity, listens  with  a  tearful  or  kindling 
eye  and  a  throbbing  heart,  is  he  a  child 
of  hell  ?  As  soon  could  I  look  on  the 
sun,  and  think  it  the  source  of  darkness, 
as  on  the  countenance  of  childhood  or 
of  youth,  and  see  total  depravitv  written 
there.  My  friends,  we  should  believe 
any  doctrine  sooner  than  this,  for  it 
tempts  us  to  curse  the  day  of  our  birth  ; 
to  loathe  our  existence ;  and,  bv  making; 
our  Creator  our  worst  foe,  anci  our  fel- 
low-creatures hateful,  it  tends  to  rupt- 
ure all  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  God 
and  our  race.  My  friends,  have  faith  in 
the  child :  not  that  it  is  virtuous  and 
holy  at  birth  ;  for  virtue  or  holiness  is 
not,  cannot  be  born  with  us,  but  is  a 
free,  voluntary  effort  of  a  being  who 
knows  the  aistinction  of  ri^ht  and 
wrong,  and  who,  if  tempted,  adheres  to 
the  right :  but  have  faitn  in  the  child  as 
capable  of  knowing  and  loving  the  good 
and  the  true,  as  having  a  conscience  to 
take  the  side  of  duty,  as  open  to  ingen- 
uous motives  for  well-doing,  as  created 
for  knowledge,  wisdom,  piety,  and  dis- 
interested love. 
Once  more,  you  must  have  faith  in 


Christianity,  as  adapted  to  the  mind  of 
the  child,  as  the  very  truth  fitted  to  en- 
lighten, interest,  and  improve  the  hu- 
man being  in  the  first  years  of  his  life. 
It  is  the  property  of  our  religion,  that, 
whilst  it  stretches  beyond  the  grasp  of 
the  mightiest  intellect,  it  contracts  it- 
self, so  to  speak,  within  the  limits  of  the 
narrowest ;  that,  whilst  it  furnishes  mat- 
ter of  inexhaustible  speculation  to  such 
men  as  Locke  and  Newton,  it  conde- 
scends to  the  ignorant  and  becomes  the 
teacher  of  babes.  Christianity  at  once 
speaks  with  authority  in  the  schools  of 
the  learned,  and  enters  the  nursery  to 
instil  with  gentle  voice  celestial  wisdom 
into  the  ears  of  infancy.  And  this  won- 
derful property  of  our  religion  is  to  be 
explained  oy  its  being  founded  on,  and 
answering  to,  the  primitive  and  most 
universal  principles  of  human  nature. 
It  reveals  God  as  a  parent;  and  the 
first  sentiment  which  dawns  on  the  child 
is  love  to  its  parents.  It  enjoins  not 
arbitrary  commands,  but  teaches  the 
everlasting  principles  of  duty  ;  and  the 
sense  of  duty  begins  to  unfold  itself  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  our  being.  It  speaks  of 
a  future  world  and  its  innabitants  :  and 
childhood  welcomes  the  idea  of  angels, 
of  spirits,  of  the  vast,  the  wonderful,  the 
unseen.  Above  all,  Christianity  is  set 
forth  in  the  life,  the  history,  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus  ;  and  his  character,  though 
so  sublime,  is  still  so  real,  so  genuine, 
so  remarkable  for  simplicity,  and  so 
naturally  unfolded  amidst  the  common 
scenes  of  life,  that  it  is  seized  in  its  prin- 
cipal features  by  the  child  as  no  other 
greatness  can  be.  One  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  Christianity  is,  that  it  is  not 
an  abstruse  theory,  not  wrapt  up  in  ab- 
stract phrases;  but  taught  us  in  facts, 
in  narratives.  It  lives,  moves,  speaks, 
and  acts  before  our  eyes.  Christian 
love  is  not  taught  us  in  cold  precepts. 
It  speaks  from  the  cross.  So,  immor- 
tality is  not  a  vague  promise.  It  breaks 
forth  like  the  morning  from  the  tomb 
near  Calvary.  It  becomes  a  glorious 
reality  in  the  person  of  the  rising  Sav- 
iour; and  his  ascension  opens  to  our 
view  the  heaven  into  which  he  enters. 
It  is  this  historical  form  of  our  religion 
which  peculiarly  adapts  it  to  childhood, 
to  the  imagination  and  heart,  which  open 
first  in  childhood.  In  this  sense,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  the  religion  of 
Chnst,  belongs  to  children,     Tnis  you 
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must  feel.  Believe  in  the  fitness  of  our 
religion  for  those  you  teach.  Feel  that 
you  have  the  very  instrument  for  acting 
on  the  young  mind,  that  you  have  the 
life-giving  word. 

II.  Having  considered  the  faith  in 
which  the  Sundav-school  should  be 
founded,  I  proceea  now  to  consider  the 
end,  the  great  object,  which  should  be 
proposed  and  kept  steadily  in  view  by 
Its  nriends.  To  work  efficiently  and  use- 
fully, we  must  understand  what  we  are 
to  work  for.  In  proportion  as  an  end 
is  seen  dimly  and  unsteadily,  our  action 
will  be  vafue,  uncertain,  and  our  enerey 
wasted,  what,  then,  is  the  end  of  the 
Sunday-school  ?  The  great  end  is,  to 
awaken  the  soul  of  the  pupil,  to  bring 
his  understanding,  conscience,  and  heart 
into  earnest,  vigorous  action  on  religious 
and  moral  truth,  to  excite  and  cherish  in 
him  spiritual  life.  Inward  life,  force, 
activity,  this  it  must  be  our  aim  to  call 
forth  and  build  up  in  all  our  teachings 
of  the  young,  especially  in  religious 
teaching.  You  must  never  forget,  my 
friends,  whether  parents  or  Sunday- 
school  instructors,  what  kind  of  a  being 
you  are  acting  upon.  Never  forget  that 
the  child  is  a  rational,  moral,  free  being, 
and  that  the  great  end  of  education  is  to 
awaken  rational  and  moral  energy  within 
him.  and  to  lead  him  to  the  free  choice 
of  the  right,  to  the  free  determination  of 
himself  to  truth  and  duty.  The  child  is 
not  a  piece  of  wax  to  be  moulded  at  an- 
other's pleasure;  not  a  stone  to  be  hewn 
passively  into  any  shape  which  the  ca- 
price and  interest  of  otners  may  dictate ; 
but  a  living,  thinking  being,  made  to 
act  from  principles  in  his  own  heart,  to 
distinguisn  for  himself  between  good 
and  evil,  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
to  form  himself,  to  be  in  an  important 
sense  the  author  of  his  own  character, 
the  determiner  of  his  own  future  being. 
This  most  important  view  of  the  child 
should  never  forsake  the  teacher.  He  is 
a  free  moral  agent,  and  our  end  should 
be  to  develop  such  a  being.  He  must 
not  be  treated  as  if  he  were  unthinking 
matter.  You  can  make  a  house,  a  ship, 
a  statue,  without  its  own  consent.  You 
determine  the  machines  which  you  form 
wholly  by  your  own  will.  The  child  has 
a  will  as  well  as  yourselves.  The  great 
design  of  his  beine  is,  that  he  should  act 
from  himself  and  ^/f  himself.  He  can 
understand  the  perfection  of  his  nature, 


and  is  created  that  he  may  accomplish  it 
from  free  choice,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
from  his  own  deliberate  purpose. 

The  great  end  in  religious  instruction, 
whether  in  the  Sunday-school  or  family, 
is,  not  to  stamp  our  minds  irresistibly  on 
the  young,  but  to  stir  up  their  own  ;  not 
to  make  them  see  with  our  eyes,  but  to 
look  inquiringly  and  steadily  with  their 
own ;  not  to  give  them  a  definite  amount 
of  knowledge,  but  to,  inspire  a  fervent 
love  of  truth  ;  not  to  form  an  outward 
regularity,  but  to  touch  inward  springs ; 
not  to  burden  the  memory,  but  to  quicken 
and  strengthen  the  power  of  thought; 
not  to  bind  them  by  ineradicable  preju- 
dices to  our  particular  sect  or  peculiar 
notions,  but  to  prepare  them  for  impar- 
tial, conscientious  judging  of  whatever 
subjects  may,  in  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence, be  offered  to  their  decision  ;  not 
to  impose  religion  upon  them  in  the  form 
of  arbitrary  rifles,  which  rest  on  no  foun- 
dation but  our  own  word  and  will,  but  to 
awaken  the  conscience,  the  moral  dis- 
cernment, so  that  they  may  discern  and 
approve  for  themselves  what  is  everlast- 
ingly right  and  good  ;  not  to  tell  them 
that  God  is  good,  but  to  help  them  to 
see  and  feel  his  love  in  all  that  He  does 
within  and  around  them :  not  to  tell 
them  of  the  dignity  of  Christ,  but  to 
open  their  inward  eye  to  the  beauty  and 
greatness  of  his  character,  and  to  enkin- 
dle aspirations  after  a  kindred  virtue. 
In  a  word,  the  great  object  of  all  schools 
is  to  awaken  intellectual  and  moral  life 
in  the  child.  Life  is  the  great  thing  to 
be  sought  in  a  human  being.  Hitherto, 
most  religions  and  governments  have 
been  very  much  contrivances  for  extin- 
guishing life  in  the  human  soul.  Thanks 
to  God.  we  live  to  see  the  dawning  of  a 
better  day. 

By  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  are  never  to  give  our  children  a  com- 
mand without  assigning  our  reasons,  or 
an  opinion  without  stating  our  proofs. 
They  must  rely  on  us  in  the  first  instance 
for  much  that  they  cannot  comprehend ; 
but  I  mean  that  our  great  aim  in  con- 
trolling them  must  be  to  train  them  to 
control  themselves,  and  our  great  aim  in 
giving  them  instruction  must  be  to  aid 
them  in  the  acquisition  of  truth  for  them- 
selves. As  far  as  possible,  religion  should 
be  adapted  to  their  minds  and  hearts. 
We  should  teach  religion  as  we  do  nature. 
We  do  not  shut  up  out  cViVVdi^^  Vi^tcv 
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outward  nature,  and  require  them  to  be- 
lieve in  the  great  laws  of  the  Creator,  in 
the  powers  of  light,  heat,  steam,  gravity, 
on  our  word  alone.  We  put  them  in  the 
presence  of  nature.  We  delight  to  verify 
what  we  teach  them  of  the  mineral,  ani- 
mal, and  vegetable  worlds,  by  facts  placed 
under  their  own  eyes.  We  encourage 
them  to  observe  for  themselves,  and  to 
submit  to  experiment  what  they  hear. 
Now,  all  the  great  principles  of  morals 
and  religion  may  be  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed, Bke  the  great  laws  of  nature,  by 
what  falls  under  the  child's  ownconscious- 
ness  and  experience.  I  ndeed,  great  moral 
and  religious  truths  are  nearer  to  him 
than  the  principles  of  natural  science. 
The  eerms  of  them  are  in  the  soul.  All 
the  elementary  ideas  of  God  and  duty 
and  love  and  happiness  come  to  him  from 
his  own  spiritual  powers  and  affections. 
Moral  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  are 
revealed  to  him  in  his  own  motives  of 
action  and  in  the  motives  of  those  around 
him.  Faith  in  God  and  virtue  does  not 
depend  on  assertion  alone.  Religion  car- 
ries its  own  evidence  with  it  more  than 
history  or  science.  It  should  rest  more 
on  the  soul's  own  consciousness,  experi- 
ence, and  observation.  To  wake  up  the 
soul  to  a  clear,  affectionate  perception 
of  the  reality  and  truth  and  greatness  of 
reUjgion,  is  the  great  end  of  teaching. 

The  great  danger  of  Sunday-schools 
is,  that  they  will  fall  into  a  course  of 
mechanical  teaching,  that  they  will  give 
religion  as  a  lifeless  tradition,  and  not  as 
a  quickening  reality.  It  is  not  enough 
to  use  words  conveying  truth.  Truth 
must  be  so  given  that  the  mind  will 
lay  hold  on,  will  recognize  it  as  truth, 
and  will  incorporate  it  with  itself.  The 
most  important  truth  may  lie  like  a  dead 
weight  on  the  mind,  just  as  the  most 
wholesome  food,  for  want  of  action  in 
the  digestive  organs,  becomes  an  oppres- 
sive load.  I  do  not  think  that  so  much 
harm  is  done  by  giving  error  to  a  chila 
as  by  giving  trutn  in  a  lifeless  form. 
What  is  the  misery  of  the  multitudes  in 
Christian  countries  t  Not  that  they  dis- 
believe Christianity  ;  not  they  hold  great 
errors ;  but  that  truth  lies  dead  within 
them.  They  use  the  most  sacred  words 
without  meaning.  They  hear  of  spiritual 
realities,  awful  enough  to  raise  the  dead, 
with  utter  unconcern ;  and  one  reason 
of  this  insensibility  is,  that  teaching  in 
early  life  was  so  mechanical,  that  re- 


ligion was  lodged  in  the  memory  and 
the  unthinking  belief,  whilst  the  reason 
was  not  awakened,  nor  the  conscience 
nor  the  heart  moved.  According  to  the 
common  modes  of  instruction,  the  minds 
of  the  young  become  worn  to  great 
truths.  By  reading  the  Scriptures  with- 
out thought  or  feeline,  their  minds  are 
dulled  to  its  most  toucning  and  sublime 
passages  ;  and.  when  once  a  passage  lies 
dead  m  the  mind,  its  resurrection  to  life 
and  power  is  a  most  difficult  work.  Here 
lies  the  great  danger  of  Sunday-schools. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  their  end  is  to 
awaken  life  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  young. 

III.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  what 
is  to  be  taught  in  the  Sunday-schools,  to 
accomplish  the  great  end  of  which  I  have 
spoken ;  *  and  this  may  seem  soon  set- 
tled. Should  I  ask  you  what  is  to  be 
taught  in  the  Sunday-school,  the  answer 
would  be,  "  The  Christian  religion.  The 
institution  is  a  Christian  one,  and  has 
for  its  end  the  communication  of  Chris- 
tian truth."  I  acquiesce  in  the  answer ; 
but  the  question  then  comes,  "  In  what 
forms  shall  the  religion  be  taught,  so  as 
to  wake  up  the  life  of  the  child  ?  Shall 
a  catechism  be  taught  ? "  I  say,  No. 
A  catechism  is  a  skeleton,  a  dead  letter, 
a  petrifaction.  Wanting  life,  it  can  give 
none.  A  cold  abstraction,  it  cannot  out 
make  religion  repulsive  to  pupils  whose 
age  demands  that  truth  should  be  em- 
bodied, set  before  their  eyes,  bound  up 
with  real  life.  A  catechism,  by  being 
systematical,  may  give  a  certain  order 
and  method  to  teaching ;  but  systems  of 
theology  are  out  of  place  in  Sunday- 
schools,  They  belong  to  the  end,  not 
the  beginning  of  religious  teaching.  Be- 
sides, they  are  so  generally  the  construc- 
tions of  human  ingenuity  rather  than  the 
living  forms  of  divine  wisdom ;  they 
give  such  undue  prominence  to  doc- 
trines which  have  oeen  lifted  into  im- 
portance only  by  the  accident  of  having 
been  made  matters  of  controversy ;  they 
so  often  sacrifice  common-sense,  the 
plain  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience, 
to  the  preservation   of  what  is  called 

*  In  the  remarks  which  I  am  to  make  on  what  is  to 
be  taught  in  the  Sunday-school,  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  this  school  is  the  first  stage  of  a  course  of  rcligkna 
insthiction,  not  the  whole  course ;  that  it  prepares  for, 
but  does  not  include,  Bible  daaaea,  and  other  c'asses 
in  which  the  most  difficult  books  of  Scripture,  the  eri* 
dences  of  natural  and  revealed  religioii,  and  a  tysteni 
of  roo.*al  philosophy,  should  be  taught 
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consistency ;  they  lay  such  fetters  on 
teacher  and  learner,  and  prevent  so 
much  the  free  action  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  that  they  seldom  enter  the  Sun- 
day-school but  to  darken  and  mislead  it. 

The  Christian  religion  should  be 
learned  not  from  catechisms  and  sys- 
tems, but  from  the  Scriptures,  and  es- 
pecially from  that  part  01  the  Scriptures 
in  which  it  especially  resides,  —  m  the 
histories,  actions,  words,  sufiFerings,  tri- 
umphs of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Gospels, 
the  Gospels,  these  should  be  the  text- 
book of  Sunday-schools.  They  are  more 
adapted  to  the  child  than  any  other  part 
of  Scripture.  They  are  full  of  life,  re- 
ality, beauty,  power,  and  in  skilful  hands 
are  fitted  above  all  writing  to  awaken 
spiritual  life  in  old  and  young. 

The  Gospels  are  to  be  the  study  of 
the  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  ot  all 
who  teach  the  young;  and  the  great 
object  of  study  must  be  to  penetrate 
to  the  spirit  ot  these  divine  writings, 
and,  above  all  things,  to  comprehend 
the  spirit,  character,  purpose,  motives, 
love  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  to  be  the 
great  study.  In  him,  his  religion  is  re- 
vealed as  nowhere  else.  Much  atten- 
tion is  now  given,  and  property  given, 
by  teachers  to  what  may  be  called  the 
letter  of  the  Gospels,  to  the  geography 
of  the  country  where  Christ  lived,  to  the 
customs  to  which  he  refers,  to  the  state 
of  society  which  surrounded  him.  This 
knowledge  is  of  great  utility.  We  should 
strive  to  learn  the  circumstances  in  which 
Jesus  was  placed  and  lived,  as  thoroughly 
as  those  of  our  own  times.  We  should 
study  the  men  among  whom  he  lived, 
their  opinions  and  passions,  their  hopes 
and  expectations,  the  sects  who  hated 
and  opposed  him,  the  superstitions  which 
prevailed  among  the  learned  and  the 
multitude,  and  strive  to  see  all  these 
things  as  vividly  as  if  we  had  lived  at 
the  very  moment  of  Christ's  ministry. 
But  all  this  knowledge  is  to  be  gained 
not  for  its  own  sake,  out  as  a  means  of 
bringing  us  near  to  Jesus,  of  letting  us 
into  the  secrets  of  his  mind,  of  reveal- 
ing to  us  his  .spirit  and  character,  and 
of  bringing  out  the  full  purpose  and 
import  of  all  that  he  did  and  said.  It 
is  only  by  knowing  the  people  among 
whom  he  was  bom,  and  brought  up,  and 
lived,  and  died,  that  we  can  fully  com- 
prehend the  originality,  strength,  and 
dignity  of  his  character,  his  unborrowed. 


self-subsisting  excellence,  his  miracu- 
lous love.  We  have  very  few  of  us  a 
conception  how  Jesus  stood  alone  in  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  how  unsustained 
he  was  in  his  great  work,  how  he  found 
not  one  mind  to  comprehend  his  own, 
not  one  friend  to  sympathize  with  his 
great  purpose,  how  every  outward  influ- 
ence withstood  him ;  and,  for  want  of 
this  conception,  we  do  not  regard  Jesus 
with  the  interest  which  his  character 
should  inspire. 

The  teachers  of  the  young  should 
strive  to  be  at  home  with  Jesus,  to  know 
him  familiarly,  to  form  a  clear,  vivid, 
bright  idea  ot  him,  to  see  him  iust  as  he 
appeared  on  earth,  to  see  him  in  the 
very  dress  in  which  he  manifested  him- 
seli  to  the  men  of  his  age.  They  should 
follow  him  to  the  temple,  to  the  moun- 
tain top,  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  and  should  understand  the  mixed 
feelings  of  the  crowd  around  him,  should 
see  the  scowl  of  the  Pharisee  who  lis- 
tened to  catch  his  words  for  some  matter 
of  accusation,  the  imploring  look  of  the 
diseased  seeking  healing  from  his  words, 
the  gaze  of  wonder  among  the  ignorant, 
and  the  delighted,  affectionate,  reveren- 
tial eagerness  with  which  the  single- 
hearted  and  humble  hung  on  his  lips. 
Just  in  proportion  as  we  can  place  our- 
selves near  to  Christ,  his  wisdom,  love, 
greatness  will  break  forth,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  bring  him  near  to  the  mind  of 
the  child. 

The  truth  is,  that  few  of  us  apprehend 
vividly  the  circumstances  under  which 
Jesus  lived  and  taught,  and  therefore 
much  of  the  propriety,  beauty,  and  au- 
I  thority  of  his  character  is  lost.  For 
example,  his  outward  condition  is  not 
made  real  to  us.  The  pictures  which 
the  great  artists  have  left  us  of  Jesus 
have  helped  to  lead  us  astray.  He  is 
there  seen  with  a  glory  around  his  head, 
and  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  grace  and  maj- 
esty. Now,  Jesus  was  a  poor  man  ;  he 
haa  lived  and  wrought  as  a  carpenter, 
and  he  came  in  the  dress  common  to 
those  with  whom  he  had  grown  up. 
His  chosen  companions  were  natives 
of  an  obscure  province,  despised  for 
its  ignorance  and  rude  manners,  and 
they  followed  him  in  the  garb  of  men 
who  were  accustomed  to  hve  by  daily 
toil.  Such  was  the  outward  condition 
of  Jesus.  Such  was  his  manifestation 
to  a  people  burning  with  ex^^cXaLXJvow  qH 
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a  splendid,  conquering  deliverer ;  and  in 
such  circumstances  He  spoke  with  an 
authority  which  awed  both  high  and  low. 
In  learning  the  outward  circumstances 
of  Jesus,  we  not  merely  satisfy  a  natural 
curiosity,  but  obtain  a  help  towards  un- 
derstanding his  character  and  the  spirit 
of  his  religion.  His  condition  reveals 
to  us  the  force  and  dignity  of  his  mind, 
which  could  dispense  with  the  ordinary 
means  of  inspiring  respect.  It  shows 
the  deep  sympathy  of  Christ  with  the 
poor  of  our  race,  for  among  these  he 
•  chose  to  live.  It  speaks  condenmation 
to  those  who,  professing  to  believe  in 
Christ,  separate  themselves  from  the 
multitude  of  men  because  of  the  acci- 
dent of  wealth,  and  attach  ideas  of  su- 
periority to  dress  and  show.  From  this 
illustration  you  may  learn  the  impor- 
tance of  being  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  Christ's  history,  with  his  com- 
mon life,  as  well  as  his  more  solemn 
actions  and  teachings.  Every  thing  re- 
lating to  him  breathes  instruction,  and 
gives  the  teacher  a  power  over  the  mind 
of  the  child. 

The  Gospels  must  be  the  great  study 
to  the  Sunday-school  teacher.  Many, 
when  they  hear  of  studying  the  New 
Testament,  imagine  that  they  must  ex- 
amine commentators  to  understand  bet- 
ter the  difficult  texts,  the  dark  passages 
in  that  book.  I  mean  something  very 
difiEerent.  Strive,  indeed,  to  clear  up 
as  far  as  you  can  the  obscure  portions 
of  Christ's  teaching.  There  are  texts 
which,  in  consequence  of  their  connec- 
tion with  forgotten  circumstances  of  the 
time,  are  now  of  uncertain  meaning. 
But  do  not  think  that  the  most  impor- 
tant truths  of  Christianity  are  locked 
up  in  these  dark  passages  of  the  New 
Testament.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
dark,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
plain,  portions  of  Scripture.  Perhaps 
the  highest  use  of  examining  difficult 
texts  is  to  discover  their  harmony  with 
those  that  are  clear.  The  parts  of  the 
gospel  which  the  Sunday-school  teacher 
should  most  study  are  those  which  need 
no  grejit  elucidation  from  criticism.  — 
the  parables,  the  miracles,  the  actions, 
the  suffering,  the  prayers,  the  tears  of 
Jesus ;  and  these  are  to  be  studied, 
that  the  teacher  may  learn  the  spirit, 
the  soul  of  Christ,  may  come  near  to 
thait  w'Oiiderf ul  being,  may  learn  the  great 
purpose  to  which  he  was  devoted,  the 


afEections  which  overflowed  his  heart, 
the  depth  and  expansiveness  of  his 
love,  the  profoundness  of  his  wisdom, 
the  unconquerable  strength  of  his  trust 
in  God.*  The  character  of  Christ  is  the 
sum  of  his  religion.  It  is  the  clearest 
the  most  beautiful  manifestation  of  the 
character  of  God,  far  more  clear  and 
touching  than  all  the  teachings  of  nat 
ure.  It  is  also  the  brightest  revelation 
to  us  of  the  moral  perfection  which  his 
precepts  enjoin,  of  disinterested  love  to 
God  and  man,  of  faithfulness  to  princi- 
ple, of  fearlessness  in  duty,  of  superi- 
ority to  the  world,  of  delight  in  the  good 
and  the  true.  The  expositions  of  the 
Christian  virtues  in  all  the  volumes  of 
all  ages,  are  cold  and  dark  compared 
with  the  genial  light  and  the  warm  col- 
oring in  which  Christ's  character  sets 
before  us  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  the 
perfection  of  our  nature. 

The  great  work,  then,  of  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher  is  to  teach  Christ,  and  to 
teach  him  not  as  set  forth  in  creeds  and 
human  systems,  but  as  living  and  mov- 
ing in  the  simple  histories  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. Christ  is  to  be  taught ;  and  by 
this  1  mean,  not  any  mystical  doctrine 
about  his  nature,  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  but  the  spirit  of  Christ,  breath- 
ing forth  in  all  that  he  said  and  all  that 
he  did.  We  should  seek  that  the  child 
should  know  his  heavenly  friend  and 
Saviour  with  the  distinctness  with  which 
he  knows  an  earthly  friend ;  and  this 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  given  by  teach- 
ing him  dark  notions  about  Christ,  which 
have  perplexed  and  convulsed  the  church 
for  ages.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
seems  to  me  only  fitted  to  throw  a  mist- 
iness over  Christ,  to  place  him  beyond 

*  Commentaries  have  their  use,  but  not  the  highest 
use.    They  explain  the  letter  of  Christianit) ,  give  the 
meaning  o!  words,  remove  obscurities  from  the  sense, 
and  so  tar  they  do  great  good  ;  but  the  hfe,  the  po^er, 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  they  do  not  unfold     They 
do  not  lay  open  to  us  the  heart  of  Christ.    I  remember 
that  a  short  time  a^o  I  was  reading  a  book,  cot  in- 
tended to  be  a  religious  one,  in  which  some  remarks 
were  offered  on  the  conduct  of  Testis,  as,  just  before 
his  death,  he  descended  from  the  Moimt  of  Olivesu  and 
amidst  a  crowd  of  shouting  disciples  locked  on  leni- 
salem,  the  city  of  his  murderers,  which  in  a  few  hoan 
was  to  be  stained  with  his  innocent  blood.    The  con- 
sdous  greatness  with  which  he  announced  the  ruin  » 
that  proud  metropolis  and  its  venerated  temple,  and 
hb  deep  sympathy  with  its  approaching  woes,  bur^ 
ing  fortn  in  tears,  and  making  him  foraet  for  a  monto: 
his  own  near  agonies  and  the  shouts  ofthe  surroundujg 
multitude,  were  brought  to  my  mind  more  distinctiv 
than  ever  before :  and  I  fe!t  that  this  more  vivid  V" 

{>rehension  of  Jesus  was  worth  more  than  much  of  tw 
earning  in  which  commentators  abound. 
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the  reach  of  our  understanding  and 
hearts.  When  1  am  told  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  second  person  in  th#  Trin- 
ity, one  of  three  persons,  who  consti- 
tute one  God,  one  infinite  mind,  I  am 
plunged  into  an  abyss  of  darkness.  Jesus 
Becomes  to  me  the  most  unintelligible 
being  in  the  universe.  God  I  can  know. 
Man  I  can  understand.  But  Christ,  as 
described  in  human  creeds,  a  compound 
beine,  at  once  man  and  God,  at  once 
infinite  in  wisdom  and  ignorant  of  in- 
numerable truths,  and  who  is  so  united 
with  two  other  persons  as  to  make  with 
them  one  mind,  —  Christ  so  represented 
baffles  sJl  my  Acuities.  I  cannot  lay 
hold  on  hihi.  My  weak  intellect  is 
wholly  at  fault;  and  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  child's  intellect  can  better  ap- 
prehend him.  This  is  a  grave  objection 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  de- 
stroys the  reality,  the  distinctness,  the 
touching  nearness  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
gives  him  an  air  of  fiction,  and  has  done 
more  than  all  things  to  prevent  a  true, 
deep  acquaintance  with  him.  with  his 
spirit,  with  the  workings  of  his  mind, 
with  the  sublimity  of  his  virtue.  It  has 
thrown  a  glare  over  him  under  which 
the  bright  and  beautiful  features  of  his 
character  have  been  very  much  con- 
cealed. 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  see  what 
I  suppose  the  Sunday-school  teacher 
is  to  learn  and  teach.  It  is  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  unfolded  in  the  plainest 
portions  of  the  gospel.  Before  leaving 
this  topic,  I  wish  to  offer  some  remarks, 
which  may  prevent  all  misapprehension 
of  what  I  have  said.  1  have  spoken 
against  teachine  Christianity  to  children 
as  a  system.  I  nave  spoken  of  the  inad- 
equacy of  catechisms.  In  thus  speaking, 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher  shall 
have  nothing  systematic  in  his  knowl- 
edge. Far  from  it.  He  must  not  satisfy 
himself  with  studying  separate  actions, 
words,  and  miracles  of  Jesus.  He  must 
look  at  Christ^s  history  and  teaching  as 
a  whole,  and  observe  the  great  features 
of  his  truth  and  goodness,  the  grand 
characteristics  of  his  system,  and  in 
this  way  learn  what  great  impressions 
he  must  strive  to  make  on  the  child, 
by  the  particular  facts  and  precepts 
which  each  lesson  presents.  There 
ought  to  be  a  unity  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher.  His  instructions  must  not  be 
loose  fragments,  but  be  bound  together 


by  great  views.  Perhaps  you  maj  ask, 
what  are  these  great  views  of  Christian- 
ity which  pervade  it  throughout,  and  to 
which  the  mind  of  the  learner  must  be 
continually  turned  ?  There  are  three, 
which  seem  to  me  especiallv  prominent, 
—  the  spirituality  of  the  religion,  its  dis- 
interestedness, and,  lastly,  the  vastness, 
the  infinity  of  its  prospects. 

The  first  great  feature  of  Christianity 
which  should  be  brought  out  continually 
to  the  child,  is  its  spirituality.  Christ 
is  a  spiritual  deliverer.  His  salvation 
is  inward.  This  great  truth  cannot  be  too 
much  insisted  o\..  Christ's  salvation  is 
within.  The  evils  from  which  he  comes 
to  release  us  are  inward.  The  felicity 
which  he  came  to  give  is  inward,  ana 
therefore  everlasting.  Carry,  then,  your 
pupils  into  themselves.  Awake  in  tnem, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  consciousness  of 
their  spiritual  nature,  of  the  infinite 
riches  which  are  locked  up  in  reason, 
in  conscience,  in  the  power  of  knowing 
God,  loving  goodness,  and  practising 
duty ;  and  use  all  the  histoiy  and  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  to  set  him  before  them 
as  the  fountain  of  life  and  light  to  their 
souls.  For  example,  when  his  reign, 
kingdom,  power,  authority,  throne,  are 
spoken  of,  guard  them  against  attach- 
ing an  outward  import  to  these  words ; 
teach  them  that  they  mean  not  an  out- 
ward empire,  but  the  purifying,  elevat- 
ing influence  of  his  character,  truth, 
spirit,  on  the  human  mind.  Use  all 
his  miracles  as  types,  emblems,  of  a 
spiritual  salvation.  When  your  pupils 
read  of  his  giving  sight  to  the  blind, 
let  them  see  in  this  a  manifestation  of 
his  character  as  the  Light  of  the  world  ; 
and,  in  the  joy  of  the  individual  whose 
eyes  were  opened  from  perpetual  night 
on  the  beauty  of  nature,  let  them  see  a 
figure  of  the  happiness  of  the  true  dis- 
ciple, who,  by  following  Christ,  is  brought 
to  the  vision  of  a  more  glorious  luminary 
than  the  sun,  and  of  a  more  majestic  and 
enduring  universe  than  material  worlds. 
When  the  precepts  of  Christ  are  the 
subjects  of  conversation,  turn  the  mind 
of  the  child  to  their  spiritual  import. 
Let  him  see  that  the  worth  of  the  ac- 
tion lies  in  the  principle,  motive,  pur- 
pose, from  which  it  springs  ;  that  love 
to  God,  not  outward  worsnip,  and  love 
to  man,  not  outward  deeds,  are  the  very 
essence,  soul,  centre,  of  the  Christian 
law.     Turn  his  attention  to  the  sia^lajc 
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lorce  and  boldness  of  language  in  which 
Jesus  calls  to  rise  above  the  body  and 
the  world,  above  the  pleasures  and  pains 
ctf  the  senses,  above  wealth  and  show, 
above  every  outward  good.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  promises  and  threatenings  of 
Christianity,  do  not  speak  as  if  good- 
ness were  to  be  sought  and  sin  shunned 
for  their  outward  consequences ;  but 
express  your  deep  conviction  that  good- 
ness is  its  own  reward,  worth  infinitely 
more  than  all  outward  recompense,  and 
that  sin  is  its  own  curse,  and  more  to 
be  dreaded  on  its  own  account  than  a 
burning  hell.  When  God  is  the  subject 
of  conversation,  do  not  spend  all  your 
strength  in  talking  of  what  He  has  made 
around  you  ;  do  not  point  the  young  to 
his  outward  works  as  his  chief  mani- 
festations. Lead  them  to  think  of  him 
as  revealed  in  their  own  minds,  as  the 
Father  of  their  spirits,  as  more  intimately 
present  with  their  souls  than  with  the 
sun,  and  teach  them  to  account  as  his 
best  gifts,  not  outward  possessions,  but 
the  silent  influences  of  his  Spirit,  his 
communications  of  light  to  their  minds, 
of  warmth  and  elevation  to  their  feel- 
ings, and  of  force  to  their  resolution  of 
well-doing.  Let  the  spirituality  of  Chris- 
tianity shme  forth  in  all  your  teachings. 
Let  the  young  see  how  superior  Jesus 
was  to  outward  things,  how  he  looked 
down  on  wealth  and  show  as  below  his 
notice,  how  he  cared  nothing  for  out- 
ward distinctions,  how  the  beggar  by 
the  road  side  received  from  him  marks 
of  deeper  interest  than  Pilate  on  his 
judgment-seat  or  Herod  on  his  throne, 
now  he  looked  only  at  the  human  spirit 
and  sought  nothing  but  its  recovery  and 
life. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  spirituality  of 
Christianity.  The  next  great  feature 
of  the  religion  to  be  constantly  set  be- 
fore the  child,  is  its  disinterestedness. 
The  essence  of  Christianity  is  generous 
affection.  Nothing  so  distinguishes  it 
as  generosity.  Disinterested  love  not 
only  breaks  out  in  separate  teachings 
of  Christ ;  it  spreads  like  the  broad 
light  of  heaven  over  the  whole  religion. 
Every  precept  is  but  an  aspect,  —  an 
expression  of  generous  love.  This 
prompted  every  word,  guided  every 
step,  of  Jesus.  It  was  the  life  of  his 
ministry ;  it  warmed  his  heart  in  death  ; 
it  flowed  out  with  his  heart's  blood. 
The  pupil  should  be  constantly  led  to 


see  and  feel  this  divine  spirit  pervading 
the  religion.  The  Gospels  snould  be 
used  t#  inspire  him  with  reverence  for 
generous  self-sacrifice  and  with  aversion 
to  every  thing  narrow  and  mean.  Let 
him  learn  that  he  is  not  to  live  for  him- 
self ;  that  he  has  a  heart  to  be  given  to 
God  and  to  his  fellow-creatures ;  that 
he  is  to  do  the  will  of  God,  not  in  a 
mercenary  spirit,  but  from  fi^atitude, 
filial  love,  and  from  sincere  delight  in 
goodness  ;  that  he  is  to  prepare  himself 
to  toil  and  suffer  for  his  race.  The 
cross  —  that  emblem  of  self-sacrifice, 
that  highest  form  of  an  all -surrender- 
ing love  —  is  to  be  set  before  him  as 
the  standard  of  his  relidon,  the  banner 
under  which  he  is  to  hve,  and,  if  God 
so  require,  to  die. 

There  is  one  other  great  feature  of 
Christianity,  and  that  is  the  vastness. 
the  infinity  of  its  prospects.  This  was 
revealed  in  the  whole  life  of  Jesus.  In 
all  that  he  said  we  see  his  mind  pos- 
sessed with  the  thought  of  being  or- 
dained to  confer  an  infinite  good.  That 
teacher  knows  little  of  Chnst  who  does 
not  see  him  filled  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  the  author  of  an  everlast- 
ing salvation  and  happiness  to  the  human 
race.  "  1  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life.  He  that  believeth  on  me  shall 
never  see  death."  Such  was  his  lan- 
guage, and  such  never  fell  before  from 
human  lips.  When  I  endeavor  to  bring 
to  my  mind  the  vast  hopes  which  in- 
spired him  as  he  pronounced  these 
words,  and  his  jov  at  the  anticipation 
of  the  immortal  fruits  which  his  life 
and  death  were  to  yield  to  our  race,  I 
feel  how  little  his  character  is  yet  un- 
derstood by  those  who  think  of  Jesus 
as  a  man  of  sorrow,  borne  down  habit- 
ually by  a  load  of  grief.  Constantly 
lead  your  pupils  to  observe  how  real, 
deep,  and  vivid  was  the  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Jesus  of  that  future,  ever- 
lasting life  which  he  came  to  bestow. 
Speak  to  them  of  the  happiness  with 
which  he  looked  on  all  human  virtue, 
as  being  a  germ  which  was  to  unfold  for 
ever,  a  fountain  of  living  water  which 
was  to  spring  up  into  immortality,  a  love 
which  was  to  expand  through  all  ages 
and  to  embrace  the  universe.  It  is 
through  the  mind  of  Christ,  living,  as 
it  did,  in  a  higher  world,  that  they  can 
best  comprehend  the  reality  and  vast- 
ness of  the  prospects  of  the  numan  soul 
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Such  are  the  three  great  features  of 
the  religion  which  the  teacher  should 
brine  most  frequently  to  the  mind  of  the 
chil£  In  these,  as  m  all  my  preceding 
remarks,  you  perceive  the  importance 
which  I  attach  to  the  character  of  Christ, 
as  the  CTeat  means  of  giving  spiritual 
light  and  life  to  the  mind.  The  Gospels, 
in  which  he  is  placed  before  us  so  viv- 
idly, are  in  truth  the  chief  repositories  of 
divine  wisdom.  The  greatest  produc- 
tions of  human  gehius  have  little  quick- 
ening power  in  comparison  with  these 
sim^e  narratives.  In  reading  the  Gos- 
pels. I  feel  myself  in  presence  of  one  who 
speaks  as  man  never  spake ;  whose  voice 
b  not  of  the  earth ;  who  speaks  with  a 
tone  of  reality  and  authoritv  altogether 
his  own ;  who  speaks  of  God  as  con- 
scious of  his  immediate  presence,  as  en- 
joying with  him  the  intimacy  of  an  only 
Son ;  and  who  speaks  of  heaven  as  most 
familiar  with  the  higher  states  of  being. 
Great  truths  come  from  Jesus  with  a 
simplicity,  an  ease,  showing  how  deeply 
they  pervaded  and  possessed  his  minci. 
No  books  astonish  me  like  the  Gospels. 
Jesus,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  a  more 
extraordinary  being  than  imagination 
has  feigned,  and  yet  his  character  has 
an  impress  of  nature,  consistency,  truth, 
never  surpassed.  You  have  all  seen 
portraits  which,  as  soon  as  seen,  you  felt 
to  be  likenesses,  so  living  were  they,  so 
natural,  so  true.  Such  is  the  impression 
made  on  my  mind  by  the  Gospels.  I 
believe  that  you  or  1  could  lift  mountains 
or  create  a  world  as  easily  as  fanaticism 
or  imposture  could  have  created  such  a 
character  and  history  as  that  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  have  read  the  Gospels  for 
years  and  seldom  read  them  now  with- 
out gaining  some  new  or  more  striking 
view  of  the  great  teacher  and  deliverer 
whom  they  portray.  Of  all  books,  they 
deserve  most  the  study  of  youth  and  age.  I 
Happy  the  Sunday-scnool  in  which  their  ' 
spirit  is  revealed !  l 

But  I  have  not  yet  said  every  thins: 
in  favor  of  them  as  the  great  sources  of  i 
instruction.     I  have  said  that  the  Chris-  j 
tian  religion  is  to  be  taught  from  the  ' 
Ciospels.     This  is  their  great,  but  not 
their  only  use.    Much  incidental  instruc- 
tion is  to  be  drawn  from  them.     There 
are  two  great  subjects  on  which  it  is  very 
desirable  to  ^ve  to  the  young  the  lis^ht 
they  can  receive,  human  nature  and  hu- 
man life  ;  and  on  these  points  the  Gos- 


pels furnish  occasions  of  much  useful 
teaching.  They  give  us  not  only  the  life 
and  character  of  Christ,  but  place  him 
before  us  in  the  midst  of  human  beings 
and  of  human  afiEairs.  Peter,  the  ardent, 
the  confident,  the  false,  the  penitent  Pe- 
ter ;  the  affectionate  John ;  the  treach- 
erous Judas,  selling  his  Master  for  gold  ; 
Mary,  the  mother,  at  the  cross ;  Mary 
Magdalen  at  the  tomb  ;  the  woman,  who 
had  been  a  sinner,  bathing  his  feet  with 
tears,  and  wiping  them  with  the  hair  of 
her  head  ;  —  what  revelations  of  the 
human  soul  are  these  !  What  depths  of 
our  nature  do  they  lay  open  !  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  ^eat  masters  of 
painting  have  drawn  their  chief  subjects 
from  the  New  Testament ;  so  full  is  this 
volume  of  the  most  powerful  and  touch- 
ing exhibitions  of  human  character.  And 
how  much  instruction  does  this  book 
convey  in  regard  to  life  as  well  as  in  re- 
gard to  the  soul !  I  do  not  know  a  more 
affecting  picture  of  human  experience 
than  the  simple  narrative  of  Luke :  — 
"  When  Jesus  came  nigh  to  the  city,  be- 
hold, there  was  a  dead  man  carried  out, 
the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was 
a  widow ;  and  much  people  of  the  city 
was  with  her."  The  Gospels  show  us 
fellow-beings  in  all  varieties  of  condition, 
the  blind  man,  the  leper,  the  rich  young 
ruler,  the  furious  multitude.  They  give 
practical  views  of  life,  which  cannot  be 
too  early  impressed.  Thev  show  us,  in 
the  history  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles, 
that  true  greatness  may  be  found  in  the 
humblest  ranks,  and  that  goodness,  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  eminent,  ex- 
poses itself  to  hatred  and  reproach,  so 
that  we  must  make  up  our  minds,  if  we 
would  be  faithful,  to  encounter  shame 
and  loss  for  God  and  duty.  In  truth,  all 
the  variety  of  wisdom  which  youth  needs 
may  be  extracted  from  these  writings. 
The  Gospels,  then,  are  to  be  the  great 
study  of  the  Sunday-school. 

1  cannot  close  these  remarks  on  what 
is  to  be  taught  in  the  Sunday-school, 
without  repeating  what  I  have  said  of 
the  chief  danger  of  this  institution.  I 
refer  to  the  danger  of  mechanical  teach- 
ing, by  which  the  young  mind  becomes 
worn,  deadened  to  the  greatest  truths. 
The  Gospels,  life-.2:iving  as  they  are, 
may  be  rendered  wholly  inoperative  by 
the  want  of  life  in  the  instructor.  So 
great  is  my  dread  of  tame,  mechanical 
teaching,  that  I  am  sometimes  almost 
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tempted  to  question  the  utility  of  Sun- 
day-schools. We  Protestants,  in  our 
zeal  for  the  Bible,  are  apt  to  foreet  that 
the  very  commonness  of  the  book  tends 
to  impair  its  power,  that  familiarity 
breeds  indifference,  and  that  no  book, 
therefore,  requires  such  a  living  power 
in  the  teacher.  He  must  beware  lest  he 
make  the  Gospels  trite  by  too  frequent 
repetition.  It  will  often  be  best  for  him 
to  assist  his  pupils  in  extracting  the 
great  principle  of  truth  involved  in  a 
precept,  parable,  or  action  of  Jesus,  and 
to  make  this  the  subject  of  conversation, 
without  farther  reference  to  the  text  by 
which  it  was  suggested.  If  he  can  lead 
them,  by  fit  questions,  to  find  this  prin- 
ciple in  their  own  consciousness  and  ex- 
perience, in  their  own  moral  judgments 
and  feelings,  and  to  discover  how  it 
should  be  applied  to  their  characters 
and  brought  out  in  their  common  lives, 
he  will  not  only  convey  the  most  impor- 
tant instruction,  but  will  give  new  vivid- 
ness and  interest  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
a  deeper  conviction  of  their  truth,  by 
showing  how  congenial  they  are  with 
human  nature,  and  how  intimately  con- 
nected with  human  affairs  and  with  real 
life.  Let  me  also  mention,  as  another 
means  of  preserving  the  Scriptures  from 
degradation  by  too  frequent  handling, 
that  extracts  from  biography,  history, 
natural  science,  fitted  to  make  religious 
impressions,  should  be  occasionally  in- 
troduced into  the  Sunday-school.  Such 
seems  to  me  the  instruction  which  the 
ends  of  this  institution  require. 

IV.  We  have  now  seen  what  is  to  be 
taught  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  the 
question  now  comes,  How  shall  it  be 
taught  ?  This  is  my  last  head,  and  not 
the  least  important.  On  the  manner  of 
teaching,  how  much  depends !  I  fear  it 
is  not  sufficiently  studied  by  Sunday- 
school  instructors.  They  meet  gen- 
erally, and  ought  regularly  to  meet,  to 
prepare  themselves  for  their  tasks.  But 
their  object  commonly  is  to  learn  what 
they  are  to  teach,  rather  than  how  to 
teach  it;  but  the  last  requires  equal 
attention  with  the  first,  —  I  had  almost 
said  more.  From  deficiency  in  this,  we 
sometimes  see  that  an  instructor,  pro- 
foundly acquainted  with  his  subject,  is 
less  successful  in  teaching  than  another 
of  comparatively  superficial  acquisitions; 
he  knows  much,  but  does  not  know  the 
way  to  the  child's  mind  and  heart.    The 


same  truth,  which  attracts  and  impresses 
from  one  man's  lips  repels  from  anoUier. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Sunday-school 
teachers,  it  is  not  enough  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  portion  of  Scripture 
which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  next 
lesson ;  it  is  more  important  to  select 
from  it  the  particular  topics  which  are 
adapted  to  the  pupil's  comprehension, 
and  still  more  necessary  to  inquire  un- 
der what  lights  or  aspects  they  may 
be  brought  to  his  view,  so  as  to  arrest 
attention  and  reach  the  heart.  A  prin- 
cipal end  in  the  meeting  of  teachers 
should  be  to  learn  the  art  of  teaching, 
the  way  of  approach  to  the  youthful 
mind. 

The  first  aim  of  the  teacher  will  of 
course  be  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
pupil.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  have  his 
body  in  the  school-room  if  his  mind  is 
wandering  beyond  it,  or  refuses  to  fasten 
itself  on  the  topic  of  discourse.  In 
common  schools  attention  is  fixed  by  a 
severe  discipline,  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  Sunday-schools.  Of  course  the 
teacher  must  aim  to  secure  it  by  a  moral 
influence  over  the  youthful  mind. 

As  the  first  means  of  establishing  an 
influence  over  the  young,  I  would  say, 
you  must  love  them.  Nothing  attracts 
like  love.  Children  are  said  to  be 
shrewd  physiognomists,  and  read  as  by 
instinct  our  feelings  in  our  counte- 
nances ;  they  know  and  are  drawn  to 
their  friends.  I  recently  asked  how  a 
singularly  successful  teacher  in  relig- 
ion obtained  his  remarkable  ascendency 
over  the  young.  The  reply  was.  that  his 
w^ole  intercourse  expressed  affection. 
His  secret  was  a  sincere  love. 

The  next  remark  is,  that  to  awaken  in 
the  young  an  interest  in  what  you  teach, 
you  must  take  an  interest  in  it  your- 
selves. You  must  not  only  understand, 
but  feel,  the  truth.  Your  manner  must 
have  the  natural  animation  which  always 
accompanies  a  work  into  which  our 
hearts  enter.  Accordingly,  one  of  the 
chief  qualifications  of  a  Sunday-school 
teacher  is  religious  sensibility.  Old  and 
young  are  drawn  by  a  natural  earnest- 
ness of  manner.  Almost  any  subject 
may  be  made  interesting,  if  the  teacher 
will  but  throw  into  it  his  soul. 

Another  important  rule  is,  Let  your 
teaching  be  intelligible.  Children  will 
not  listen  to  words  which  excite  no 
ideas,  or  only  vague  and  misty  concep 
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tions.  Speak  to  them  in  the  familiar, 
simple  language  of  common  life,  and  if 
the  lesson  have  difficult  terms,  define 
them.  Children  love  light,  not  darkness. 
Choose  topics  of  conversation  to  which 
their  minds  are  equal,  and  pass  from  one 
to  another  by  steps  which  the  young  can 
follow.  Be  clear,  and  you  will  do  much 
towards  being  interesting 'teachers. 

Another  suggestion  is,  Teach  much 
by  questions.  These  stimulate,  stir  up 
the  young  mind,  and  make  it  its  own 
teacher.  They  encourage  the  spirit  of 
inquiry,  the  habit  of  thought.  Ques- 
tions, skilfully  proposed,  turn  the  child 
to  his  own  consciousness  and  experi- 
ence, and  will  often  draw  out  from  his 
own  soul  the  truth  which  you  wish  to 
impart ;  and  no  lesson  is  so  well  learned 
as  that  which  a  man  or  a  child  teaches 
himself. 

Again.  Teach  graphically  where  you 
can.  That  is,  when  you  are  discoursing 
of  any  narrative  of  Scripture,  or  relating 
an  incident  from  other  sources,  try  to 
seize  its  great  points  and  to  place  it 
before  the  eyes  of  your  pupils.  Culti- 
vate the  power  of  description.  A  story 
well  told,  and  in  which  the  most  impo-- 
tant  particulars  are  brought  out  in  a 
strong  light,  not  only  fixes  attention, 
but  often  carries  a  truth  farthest  into 
the  soul. 

Another  rule  is.  Lay  the  chief  stress 
on  what  is  most  important  in  religion. 
Do  not  conduct  the  child  over  the  Gos- 
pels as  over  a  dead  level.     Seize  on  the 
great  points,  the  great  ideas.     Do  not 
confound  the  essential  and  the  unessen- 
tial, or  insist  with  the  same  earnestness 
on    grand,    comprehensive,    life-giving 
truths,   and   on    disputable    articles   of 
faith.    Immense  injury  is  done  by  teach- 
ing doubtful  or  secondary  doctrines  as 
if  they  were  the  weightiest  matters  of 
Christianity ;  for,  as  time  rolls  over  the 
child,  and  his  mind  unfolds,  he  discovers 
that  one  and  another  dogma,  which  he 
was  taught  to  regard  as  fundamental,  is 
uncertain  if  not  false,  and  his  scepticism 
is  apt  to  spread  from  this  weak  point 
over  the  whole  Christian  system.     Make 
it  your  aim  to  fix  in  your  pupils   the 
grand  principles  in  which  the  essence  of 
Christianity  consists,  and  which  all  time 
and  experience  serve  to  confirm ;  and, 
in  doing  this,  you  will  open  the  mind  to 
aU  truth  as  fast  as  it  is  presented  in  the 
course  of  Providence. 


Another  rule  is.  Carry  a  cheerful  spirit 
into  religious  teaching.  Do  not  merely 
speak  of  Christianity  as  the  only  fountain 
of  happiness.  Let  your  tones  and  words 
bear  witness  to  its  benignant,  cheerine 
influence.  Youth  is  the  age  of  joy  and 
hope,  and  nothing  repels  it  more  than 

floom  Do  not  array  religion  in  terror. 
)o  not  make  God  a  painful  thought  by 
speaking  of  him  as  present  only  to  see 
and  punish  sin.  Speak  of  his  fatherly 
interest  in  the  young  with  a  warm  heart 
and  a  beaming  eye,  and  encourage  their 
filial  approach  and  prayers.  On  this 
part,  however,  you  must  beware  of  sac- 
rificing truth  to  the  desire  of  winning 
your  pupil.  Truth,  truth  in  her  severest 
as  well  as  mildest  forms,  must  be  placed 
before  the  young.  Do  not,  to  attract 
them  to  duty,  represent  it  as  a  smooth 
and  flowery  path.  Do  not  tell  them  that 
they  can  become  good,  excellent,  gener- 
ous, holy,  without  effort  and  pain.  Feach 
tliem  that  the  sacrifice  of  self-will,  of 
private  interest,  and  pleasure,  to  others' 
rights  and  happiness,  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  to  the  will  of  God,  is  the 
very  essence  of  piety  and  goodness. 
But  at  the  same  time  teach  them  that 
there  is  a  pure,  calm  joy,  an  inward 
peace,  in  surrendering  every  thing  to 
duty,  which  can  be  found  in  no  selfish 
success.  Help  them  to  sympathize  with 
the  toils,  pains,  sacrifices  of  the  philan- 
thropist, the  martyr,  the  patriot,  and 
inspire  contempt  of  fear  and  peril  in 
adhering  to  truth  and  God. 

1  will  add  one  more  rule.  Speak  of 
duty,  of  religion,  as  something  real,  just 
as  you  speak  of  the  interests  of  this  life. 
Do  not  speak  as  if  you  were  repeating 
words  received  from  tradition,  but  as 
if  you  were  talking  of  things  which 
you  have  seen  and  known.  Nothing 
attracts  old  and  young  more  than  a 
tone  of  reality,  the  natural  tone  of 
strong  conviction.  Speak  to  them  of 
GoA  as  a  real  being,  of  heaven  as  a  real 
state  of  duty  as  a  real  obligation.  Let 
them  see  that  you  regard  Christianity  a^ 
intended  to  l)ear  on  real  and  common 
life,  that  you  expect  every  principle 
which  you  teach  to  be  acted  out.  to  be 
made  a  rule  in  the  concerns  of  every 
day.  Show  the  application  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  familiar  scenes  and  pur- 
suits of  life.  Bring  it  out  to  them  as 
the  great  reality.  So  teach,  and  you 
will  not  teach  in  vain. 
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I  have  thus  set  before  you  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  Sunday-schools  should 
rest,  and  by  which  they  should  be  euided. 
If  they  shall,  in  any  deeree,  conK>rm  to 
these  principles,  —  and  I  trust  they  will, 
—  you  cannot,  my  friends,  cherish  them 
with  too  much  care.  Their  purpose  tan- 
not  be  spoken  of  too  strongly.  Their 
end  is  the  moral  and  religious  education 
of  the  young,  and  this  is  the  most  press- 
in?  concern  of  our  times.  In  all  times, 
indeed,  it  has  strong  claims  ;  but  it  was 
never,  perhaps,  so  important  as  now, 
and  never  could  its  neglect  induce  such 
fearful  consequences.  The  present  is  a 
season  of  great  peril  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration. It  is  distinguished  by  a  re- 
markable development  of  human  power, 
activity,  and  freedom.  The  progress  of 
science  has  given  men  a  new  control  of 
nature,  and  in  this  way  has  opened  new 
sources  of  wealth  and  multiplied  the 
means  of  indulgence,  and  in  an  equal 
degree  multiplied  temptations  to  world- 
liness,  cupidity,  and  crime.  Our  times 
are  still  more  distinguished  by  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  innovation.  Old  institu- 
tions and  usages,  the  old  restraints  on 
the  young,  have  been  broken  down. 
Men  of  all  conditions  and  ages  think, 
speak,  write,  act,  with  a  freedom  un- 
known before.  Our  times  have  their 
advantages.  But  we  must  not  hide  from 
ourselves  our  true  position.  This  in- 
crease of  power  and  freedom,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  tends,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  unsettle  moral  principles,  to 
give  to  men's  minds  a  restlessness,  a 
want  of  stability,  a  wildness  of  opinion, 
an  extravagance  of  desire,  a  bold,  rash, 
reckless  spirit.  These  are  times  of  great 
moral  danger.  Outward  restraints  are 
removed  to  an  unprecedented  degree, 
and  consequently  there  is  a  need  of 
inward  restraint,  of  the  controlling  pow- 
er of  a  pure  religion,  beyond  what  was 
ever  known  before.  The  principles  of 
the  young  are  exposed  to  fearful  assaults, 
and  they  need  to  be  fortified  with  pe- 
culiar care.  Temptations  throng  on  the 
rising  generation  with  new  violence,  and 
the  power  to  withstand  them  must  be 
proportionably  increased.  Society  never 
needed  such  zealous  efforts,  such  un- 
slumbering  watchfulness  for  its  safetv, 
as  at  this  moment ;  and  without  faith- 
fulness on  the  part  of  parents  and  good 
men,  its  bright  prospects  may  be  turned 
into  gloom. 


Sunday-schools  belong  to  t^His  period 
of  society.  They  grow  naturally  from 
the  extension  of  knowledge,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  more  are  qualified  to 
teach  than  in  former  times,  and  they  are 
suited  to  prepare  the  ^oung  for  the 
severe  trials  which  await  them  in  life. 
As  such,  let  them  be  cherished.  The 
ereat  question  for  parents  to  ask  is. 
now  they  may  strengthen  their  children 
against  temptation,  how  they  can  im- 
plant in  them  principles  of  duty,  pur- 
poses of  virtue,  which  will  withstand 
all  storms,  and  which  will  grow  up  into 
all  that  is  generous,  just,  beautiful,  and 
holy  in  feeling  and  action.  The  ques- 
tion, how  your  children  may  prosper 
most  in  life  should  be  secondar}'.  Give 
them  force  of  character,  and  you  give 
them  more  than  a  fortune.  Give  them 
pure  and  lofty  principles,  and  you  ^ive 
them  more  than  thrones.  Instil  mto 
them  Christian  benevolence  and  the 
love  of  God,  and  you  enrich  them  more 
than  by  laying  worlds  at  their  feet. 
Sunday-schools  are  meant  to  aid  you  in 
the  great  work  of  forming  your  children 
to  true  excellence.  I  say  they  are 
meant  to  aid  you,  not  to  relieve  you 
from  the  work,  not  to  be  your  substi- 
tutes, not  to  diminish  domestic  watch- 
fulness and  teaching,  but  to  concur 
with  you.  to  give  you  fellow-laborers,  to 
strengthen  your  influence  over  your  chil- 
dren. Then  give  these  schools  your 
hearty  support,  without  which  they  can- 
not prosper.  Your  children  should  be 
your  first  care.  You  indeed  sustain  in- 
teresting relations  to  society,  but  your 
great  relation  is  to  vour  children ;  and 
m  truth  you  cannot  discharge  your  obli- 
gations to  society  by  any  service  so 
effectual  as  by  traming  up  tor  it  enlight- 
ened and  worthy  members  in  the  bosom 
of  the  family  and  the  church. 

Like  all  schools,  the  Sunday-school 
must  owe  its  influence  to  its  teachers. 
I  would,  therefore,  close  this  discourse 
with  saying  that  the  most  gifted  in  our 
congregation  cannot  find  a  worthier  field 
of  labor  than  the  Sunday-school.  The 
noblest  work  on  earth  is  to  act  with  an 
elevating  power  on  a  human  spirit.  The 
greatest  men  of  past  times  have  not 
been  politicians  or  warriors,  who  have 
influenced  the  outward  policy  or  gran- 
deur of  kingdoms ;  but  men  who,  by 
their  deep  wisdom  and  generous  senti- 
ments, have  given  light  and  life  to  the 
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minds  and  hearts  of  their  own  age,  and 
left  a  legacy  of  tr|ith  and  virtue  to  pos- 
terity. Whoever,  in  the  humblest  sphere, 
imparts  God*s  truth  to  one  human  spirit, 
partakes  their  glory.    He  labors  on  an 


immortal  nature.  He  is  laying"  the  foun- 
dation of  imperishable  exceSence  and 
happiness.  His  work,  if  he  succeed, 
will  outlive  empires  and  the  stars. 


THE    MORAL   ARGUMENT    AGAINST 

CALVINISM, 

Illustrated  in  a  Review  of  a  Work  entitled  "  A  General  View  of  the 
Doctrines  of  Christianity,  designed  more  especially  for  the  Edification 
and  Instruction  of  Families,    Boston^  1809." 


The  work  of  which  we  have  prefixed 
the  title  to  this  article  was  published 
several  years  ago,  and  has  been  read  by 
many  among  us  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
But  It  is  not  known  as  widely  as  it  should 
be,  and  we  wish  to  call  to  it  the  notice 
which  it  merits.  It  is  not  an  original 
work,  but  was  compiled  chiefly  from  the 
writings  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Fellowes, 
whose  name  is  probably  known  to  most 
of  our  readers.  The  title  we  think  not 
altogether  happy,  because  it  raises  an 
expectation  which  the  book  does  not 
answer.  We  should  expect  from  it  a 
regular  statement  of  the  great  truths  of 
our  religion  ;  but  we  find,  what  at  present 
is  perhaps  as  useful,  a  vindication  of 
Christianity  from  the  gross  errors  which 
Calvinism  has  labored  to  identify  with 
this  divine  system.  This  may  easily  be 
supposed  from  the  table  of  contents. 
The  book  professes  to  treat  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  :  —  The  nature  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  mistakes  that  occur  on 
that  subject ;  the  free  agency  and  ac- 
countableness  of  man  ;  the  fall  of  Adam, 
and  original  sin  ;  the  doctrine  of  faith  in 
general,  and  of  religious  faith  in  particu- 
lar ;  the  doctrine  ot  works  ;  the  doctrine 
of  regeneration ;  the  doctrine  of  repent- 
ance ;  the  doctrine  of  grace  ;  the  doc- 
trine of  election  and  reprobation ;  the 
doctrine  of  perseverance ;  the  visiting 
of  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children ;  and  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  By  those  who  are  acouainted 
with  the  five  thorny  points  of  Calvinism, 
the  desien  of  this  compilation  will  be 
sufficiency  understood  from  the  enumer- 


ation of  topics  now  given ;  and  few  de- 
signs are  more  praiseworthy  than  to  free 
Christianity  from  the  reproach  brought 
upon  it  by  that  system. 

The  work  under  review  is  professedly 
popular  in  its  style  and  mode  of  discus- 
sion. It  has  little  refined  and  elaborate 
reasoning,  but  appeals  to  the  great  moral 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  to  the 
general  strain  of  the  Scriptures.  It  ex- 
presses strongly  and  without  circumlo- 
cution the  abhorrence  with  which  every 
mind,  uncorrupted  by  false  theology, 
must  look  on  Calvinism ;  and  although 
some  of  its  delineations  may  be  over- 
charged, yet  they  are  substantially  cor- 
rect, and  their  strength  is  their  excel- 
lence. The  truth  is,  that  nothing  is  so 
necessary  on  this  subject  as  to  awaken 
moral  feeling  in  men's  breasts.  Calvin- 
ism owes  its  perpetuity  to  the  influence 
of  fear  in  palsying  the  moral  nature. 
Men's  minds  and  consciences  are  sub- 
dued by  terror,  so  that  they  dare  not 
confess,  even  to  themselves,  the  shrink- 
ing which  they  feel  from  the  unworthy 
views  which  this  system  gives  of  God ; 
and,  by  thus  smothering  their  just  ab- 
horrence, they  gradually  extinguish  it, 
and  even  come  to  vindicate  in  God  '/vhat 
would  disgrace  his  creatures.  A  voice 
of  power  and  solemn  warning  is  needed 
to  rouse  them  from  this  lethargy,  to  give 
them  a  new  and  a  juster  dread,  the  dread 
of  incurring  God's  displeasure,  by  making 
him  odious,  and  exposing  religion  to  in- 
sult and  aversion.  In  the  present  article 
we  intend  to  treat  this  subject  with  great 
freedom.    But  we  beg  that  it  may  be  ua- 
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derstood  that  by  Calvinism  we  intend 
only  the  peculiarities  or  distinguishing 
features  of  that  system.  We  would  also 
have  it  remembered  that  these  peculiari- 
ties form  a  small  part  of  the  religious 
faith  of  a  Calvinist  He  joins  with  them 
the  general,  fundamental,  and  most  im- 
portant truths  of  Christianity,  by  which 
they  are  always  neutralized  m  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  in  some  cases  nulli- 
fied. Accordingly,  it  has  been  our  hap- 
piness to  see  in  the  numerous  body  by 
which  they  are  professed  some  of  the 
brightest  examples  of  Christian  virtue. 
Our  hostility  to  the  doctrine  does  not 
extend  to  its  advocates.  In  bearing  our 
strongest  testimony  against  error,  we  do 
not  the  less  honor  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious worth  with  which  it  is  often  con- 
nected. 

The  book  under  review  will  probably 
be  objected  to  by  theologians,  because 
it  takes  no  notice  of  a  distinction,  in- 
vented by  Calvinistic  metaphysicians, 
for  rescuing  their  doctrines  from  the 
charge  of  aspersing  God's   ecjuity  and 

foodness.  We  refer  to  the  distinction 
etween  natural  and  moral  inability^  — 
a  subtilty  which  may  be  thought  to  de- 
serve some  attention,  because  it  makes 
such  a  show  in  some  of  the  principal 
books  of  this  sect.  But,  with  due  deter- 
ence  to  its  defenders,  it  seems  to  us 
groundless  and  idle,  —  a  distinction  with- 
out a  difference.  An  inability  to  do  our 
duty,  which  is  born  with  us,  is  to  all  in- 
tents, and  according  to  the  established 
meaning  of  the  word,  natural.  Call  it 
moral,  or  what  you  please,  it  is  still  a 
part  of  the  nature  which  our  Creator 
gave  us,  and  to  suppose  that  He  pun- 
ishes us  for  it,  because  it  is  an  inability 
seated  in  the  will,  is  just  as  absurd  as  to 
suppose  him  to  punish  us  for  a  weak- 
ness of  sight  or  of  a  limb.  Common 
people  cannot  understand  this  distinc- 
tion, cannot  split  this  hair,  and  it  is  no 
small  objection  to  Calvinism  that,  ac- 
cording to  its  ablest  defenders,  it  can 
only  be  reconciled  to  God's  perfections 
by  a  metaphysical  subtilty  which  the 
mass  of  people  cannot  comprehend. 

If  we  were  to  speak  as  critics  of  the 
style  of  this  book,  we  should  say  that, 
wnilst  generally  clear,  and  sometimes 
striking,  it  has  the  faults  of  the  style 
which  was  very  current  not  many  years 
ago  in  this  country,  and  which,  we  re- 
joice  to  say,  is  giving  place  to  a  better. 


The  style  to  which  we  refer,  and  which 
threatened  to  supplant  good  writing  in 
this  country,  intended  to  be  elegant,  but 
fell  into  jejuneness  and  insipidity.  It 
delighted  in  words  and  arrangements  of 
words  which  were  little  soiled  by  com- 
mon use,  and  mistook  a  spruce  neatness 
for  grace.  We  had  a  Procrustes'  bed 
for  sentences,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
a  settled  war  between  the  style  of  writ- 
ing and  the  free  style  of  conversation. 
Times,  we  think,  have  changed.  Men 
have  learned  more  to  write  as  they  speak, 
and  are  ashamed  to  dress  up  familiar 
thoughts  as  if  they  were  just  arrived 
from  a  far  country,  and  could  not  ap- 
pear in  public  without  a  foreign  and 
studied  attire.  They  have  learned  that 
common  words  are  common,  precisely 
because  most  fitted  to  express  real  feel- 
ing and  strong  conception,  and  that  the 
circuitous,  measured  phraseology,  which 
was  called  elegance,  was  but  the  parade 
of  weakness.  They  have  learned  that 
words  are  the  signs  of  thought,  and 
worthless  counterfeits  without  it,  and 
that  style  is  good  when,  instead  of  being 
anxiously  cast  into  a  mould,  it  seems  a 
free  and  natural  expression  of  thought, 
and  gives  to  us  with  power  the  workings 
of  the  author's  mind. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  re- 
marks on  the  style  which  in  a  degree 
marks  the  book  before  us.  from  a  per- 
suasion that  this  mode  of  writing  ha.« 
been  particularly  injurious  to  religion 
and  to  rational  religion.  It  has  crept 
into  sermons  perhaps  more  than  into 
any  other  compositions,  and  has  imbued 
them  with  that  soporific  quality  which 
they  have  sometimes  been  found  to 
possess  in  an  eminent  degree.  How 
many  hearers  have  been  soothed  by  a 
smooth,  watery  flow  of  words,  a  regular 
chime  of  sentences,  and  elegantly  rocked 
into  repose !  We  are  aware  that  preach- 
ers, above  all  writers,  are  excusable  for 
this  style,  because  it  is  the  easie.st: 
and,  having  too  much  work  to  do,  they 
must  do  it,  of  course,  in  the  readiest 
way.  But  we  mourn  the  necessity,  and 
mourn  still  more  the  effect.  It  gives 
us  great  pleasure  to  say  that  in  this 
particular  we  think  we  perceive  an  im- 
provement taking  place  in  this  region. 
Preaching  is  becoming  more  direct 
aims  more  at  impression,  and  seeks  the 
nearest  way  to  men's  hearts  and  con- 
sciences.   We  often  hear  from  the  pul- 
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%  thought  hi  plain  and  strong 
It  is  hoped,  from  the  state 
y,  that  we  shall  not  fly  from 
sme  to  another,  and  degenerate 
seness :  but  perhaps  even  this 
I  eyil    than  tameness  and  in- 

turn ;  the  principal  argument 
Talvinism,  in  the  Genersd  View 
tian  Doctrines,  is  the  moral 
(j  or  that  which  b  drawn  from 
isistency  of  the  system  with 
s  perfections.  It  is  plain  that 
le  which  contradicts  our  best 
goodness  and  -justice  cannot 
m  the  just  and  gjood  God,  or 
representation  of  his  charac- 
s  moral  argument  has  always 
yerful  to  the  pulling  down  of 
^olds  of  Calvinism.  Even  in 
period,  when  this  system  was 
id  finished  at  Geneva,  its  advo- 
in  writhed  under  the  weight  of 
ve  cannot  but  deem  it  a  mark 
'Ogress  of  society  that  Calvin- 
more  and  more  troubled  with 
able  repugnance  of  their  doc- 
God's  nature,  and  accordingly 
soften  and  explain  them,  until 
:ases  the  name  only  is  retained, 
em  reformer  of  Geneva  could 
I  head  and  hear  the  mitigated 
(vhich  some  of  his  professed 
dispense  his  fearful  doctrines, 
:hat  he  could  not  lie  down  in 
til  he  had  poured  out  his  dis- 
on  their  cowardice  and  dej^en- 
He  would  tell  them,  with  a 
at  tnoderate  Calvinistn  was  a 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  and 
d  them  in  scorn  to  join  their 
i.  Arminius.  Such  is  the  power 
opinion  and  of  an  improved 
society  on  creeds,  that  naked, 
ed  Calvinism  is  not  very  fond 
ig  itself,  and  many  of  conse- 
now  imperfectly  what  it  means, 
gn,  is  the  system  against  which 
of  Christian  Doctrines  is  di- 

sm  teaches  that,  in  conse- 
\  Adam's  sin  in  eatine  the  for- 
iiit,  God  brings  into  hfe  all  his 
with  a  nature  wholly  corrupt, 
ley  are  utterly  indisposed,  dis- 
1  made  opposite  to  all  that  is 
f  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to 
id  that  continually.  It  teaches 
lankind,  having  fallen  in  Adam, 


are  under  God's  wrath  and  cone,  and 
so  made  liable  to  all  miseries  in  this 
life,  to  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of 
hell  for  ever.  It  teaches  that  from  this 
ruined  race  God,  out  of  his  mere  good 
pleasure,  has  elected  a  certain  number 
to  be  saved  by  Christ,  not  induced  to 
this  choice  by  any  foresight  of  their 
faith  or  good  works,  but  wholly  by  his 
free  grace  and  love ;  and  that,  having 
thus  predestinated  them  to  eternal  life, 
He  renews  and  sanctifies  them  by  his 
almighty  and  special  agency,  and  tirinn 
them  into  a  state  of  grace  from  which 
they  cannot  fall  and  perish.  It  teaches 
that  the  rest  of  mankind  He  is  pleased 
to  pass  over,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dis- 
honor and  wrath  for  their  sins,  to  the 
honor  of  his  justice  and  power;  in 
other  words,  He  leaves  the  rest  to  the 
corruption  in  which  they  were  bom, 
withholds  the  grace  which  is  necessary 
to  their  recovery,  and  condemns  them 
to  *'  most  grievous  torments  in  soul  and 
body  without  intermission  in  hell-fire 
for  ever."  Such  is  Calvinism,  as  ffath- 
ered  from  the  most  authentic  recoras  of 
the  doctrine.  Whoever  will  consult  the 
famous  Assembly's  Catechisms  and  Con- 
fession, will  see  the  peculiarities  of  the 
system  in  all  their  length  and  breadth  of 
deformity.  A  man  of  plain  sense,  whose 
spirit  has  not  been  broken  to  this  creed 
by  education  or  terror,  will  think  that  it 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  travel  to  hea- 
then countries  to  learn  how  mournfully 
the  human  mind  may  misrepresent  the 
Deity. 

The  moral  argument  against  Calvin- 
ism, of  which  we  have  spoken,  must 
seem  irresistible  to  common  and  unper- 
verted  minds,  after  attending  to  the 
brief  statement  now  given.  It  will  be 
asked  with  astonishment.  How  is  it 
possible  that  men  can  hold  these  doc- 
trines and  yet  maintain  God's  goodness 
and  equity.^  What  principles  can  be 
more  contradictory?  To  remove  the 
objection  to  Calvinism,  which  is  drawn 
from  its  repugnance  to  the  divine  per- 
fections, recourse  has  been  had,  as  be- 
fore observed,  to  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  moral  inability,  and  to  other 
like  subtilties.  But  a  more  common 
reply,  we  conceive,  has  been  drawn  from 
the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  the 
human  mind,  and  from  its  incapacity  of 
comprehending  God.  Calvinists  will  tell 
us  that  because  a  doctrine  opposes  out 
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convictions  of  rectitude  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily false  ;  that  apparent  are  not  al- 
ways real  inconsistencies ;  that  God  is 
an  infinite  and  incomprehensible  Being, 
and  not  to  be  tried  by  our  ideas  of  fit- 
ness and  morality ;  that  we  bring  their 
system  to  an  incompetent  tribunal  when 
we  submit  it  to  the  decision  of  human 
reason  and  conscience ;  that  we  are 
weak  judges  of  what  is  right  and  wrong, 
good  ana  evil,  in  the  Deity ;  that  the 
happiness  of  the  universe  may  require 
an  administration  of  human  affairs  wnich 
is  very  offensive  to  limited  understand- 
ings ;  that  we  must  follow  revelation, 
not  reason  or  moral  feeling,  and  must 
consider  doctrines  which  shock  us  in 
revelation  as  awful  mysteries,  which  are 
dark  through  our  ignorance,  and  which 
time  will  enlighten.  How  little,  it  is 
added,  can  man  explain  or  understand 
God's  ways  !  How  inconsistent  the  mis- 
eries of  life  appear  with  goodness  in  the 
Creator  I  How  prone,  too,  have  men 
always  been  to  confound  good  and  evil, 
to  call  the  just  unjust !  How  presumpt- 
uous is  it  in  such  a  being  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  God,  and  to  question  the 
rectitude  of  the  divine  administration, 
because  it  shocks  his  sense  of  recti- 
tude !  Such  we  conceive  to  be  a  fair 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Calvinist  frequently  meets  the  objection 
that  his  system  is  at  war  with  God's 
attributes  ;  such  the  reasoning  by  which 
the  voice  of  conscience  and  nature  is 
stifled,  and  men  are  reconciled  to  doc- 
trines which,  if  tried  by  the  established 
principles  of  morality,  would  be  re- 
jected with  horror.  On  this  reasoning 
we  purpose  to  offer  some  remarks  ;  and 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  give  our  views  of  the  cotUidence 
which  is  due  to  our  rational  ana  moral 
faculties  in  religion. 

That  God  is  infinite,  and  that  man 
often  errs,  we  affirm  as  strongly  as  our 
Calvinistic  brethren.  We  desire  to  think 
humbly  of  ourselves,  and  reverently  of 
our  Creator.  In  the  strong  language  of 
Scripture,  "  We  now  see  through  a  glass 
darkly."  "  We  cannot  by  searching  find 
out  God  unto  perfection.  Clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him.  His 
judgments  are  a  great  deep."  God  is 
great  and  good  beyond  utterance  or 
thought.  We  have  no  disposition  to 
idolize  our  own  powers,  or  to  penetrate 
the  secret  counsels  of  the  Deity.   But,  on 


the  other  hand,  we  think  it  ungratetul  to 
disparage  tlie  powers  which  our  Creator 
has  given  us,  or  to  Question  the  certainty 
or  importance  of  the  knowledge  whicn 
He  has  seen  fit  to  place  within  our  reach. 
There  is  an  affected  humility,  we  think, 
as  dangerous  as  pride.  We  may  rate 
our  faculties  too  meanly,  as  well  as  too 
boastingly.  The  worst  error  in  religion, 
after  all  is  that  of  the  sceptic,  who  re- 
cords triumphantly  the  weaknesses  and 
wanderings  of  the  human  intellect,  and 
maintains  that  no  trust  is  due  to  the 
decisions  of  this  erring  reason.  We  by 
no  means  conceive  that  man's  greatest 
danger  springs  from  pride  of  understand- 
ing, though  we  think  as  badly  of  this 
vice  as  other  Christians.  The  nistory  of 
the  church  proves  that  men  may  trust 
their  faculties  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much,  and  that  the  timidity  which 
shrinks  from  investigation  has  injured 
the  mind,  and  betrayed  the  interests  of 
Christianity,  as  much  as  an  irreverent 
boldness  of  thought. 

It  is  an  important  truth,  which  we 
apprehend  has  not  been  sufficiently  de- 
veloped, that  the  ultimate  reliance  of  a 
human  being  is  and  must  be  on  his  own 
mind.  To  confide  in  God,  we  must  first 
confide  in  the  faculties  by  which  He  is 
apprehended,  and  by  which  the  proofs 
of  his  existence  are  weighed.  A  trust 
in  our  ability  to  distinguish  between 
truth  and  falsehood  is  implied  in  every 
act  of  belief  :  for  to  question  this  ability 
would  of  necessity  unsettle  all  belief. 
We  cannot  take  a  step  in  reasoning  or 
action  without  a  secret  reliance  on  our 
own  minds.  Religion  in  particular  im- 
plies that  we  have  understandings  en- 
dowed and  qualified  for  the  highest 
employments  of  intellect  In  affirming 
the  existence  and  perfections  of  Goo, 
we  suppose  and  affirm  the  existence  in 
ourselves  of  faculties  which  correspond 
to  these  sublime  objects,  and  which  are 
fitted  to  discern  them.  Religion  is  a 
conviction  and  an  act  of  the  human  soul, 
so  that  in  denying  confidence  to  the  one, 
we  subvert  the  truth  and  claims  of  the 
other.  Nothing  is  gained  to  piety  by 
degrading  human  nature  for  in  the  com- 
petency of  this  nature  to  know  and  judge 
of  Goci  all  piety  has  its  foundation.  Our 
proneness  to  err  instructs  us.  indeed,  to 
use  our  powers  with  great  caution,  but 
not  to  contemn  and  neglect  them.  The 
occasional  abuse  of  our  faculties,  be  it 
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ever  so  enormous,  does  not  prove  them 
unfit  for  their  highest  end,  which  is  to 
form  clear  and  consistent  views  of  God. 
Because  our  eyes  sometimes  fail  or  de- 
ceive us,  would  a  wise  man  pluck  them 
out,  or  cover  them  with  a  bandage,  and 
choose  to  walk  and  work  in  the  dark  ? 
or,  because  they  cannot  distinguish  dis- 
tant objects,  can  they  discern  nothing 
clearly  in  their  proper  sphere,  and  is 
sieht  to  be  pronounced  a  fallacious 
guide  ?  Men  who,  to  support  a  creed, 
would  shake  our  trust  in  the  calm,  de- 
liberate, and  distinct  decisions  of  our 
rational  and  moral  powers,  endanger 
religion  more  than  its  open  foes,  and 
forge  the  deadliest  weapon  for  the  in- 
fidel 

It  is  true  that  God  is  an  infinite  Being, 
and  also  true  that  his  powers  and  per- 
fections, his  purposes  and  operations, 
his  ends  and  means,  being  unlimited, 
are  incomprehensible.  In  other  words, 
they  cannot  be  wholly  taken  in  or  em- 
brcLced  by  the  human  mind.  In  the 
strong  and  figurative  language  of  Script- 
ure, we  "  know  nothing  "  of  God's  ways  ; 
that  is,  we  know  very  few  of  them.  But 
this  is  just  as  true  of  the  most  advanced 
archangel  as  of  man.  In  comparison 
with  the  vastness  of  God's  system,  the 
range  of  the  highest  created  mtellect  is 
narrow  ;  and  in  this  particular  man's  lot 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  his  elder 
brethren  in  heaven  We  are  both  con- 
fined in  our  observation  and  experience 
to  a  little  spot  in  the  creation.  But  are 
an  aneePs  faculties  worthy  of  no  trust, 
or  is  nis  knowledge  uncertain,  because 
he  learns  and  reasons  from  a  small  part 
of  God's  works  ?  or  are  his  judgments 
respecting  the  Creator  to>be  cnarged 
witn  presumption,  because  his  views  do 
not  spread  throueh  the  whole  extent  of 
the  universe  ?  We  grant  that  our  under- 
standings cannot  stretch  beyond  a  very 
narrow  sphere.  But  still  the  lessons 
which  we  learn  within  this  sphere  are 
just  as  sure  as  if  it  were  indefinitely  en- 
larged. Because  much  is  unexplored, 
we  are  not  to  suspect  what  we  have 
actually  discovered.  Knowledge  is  not 
the  less  real  because  confined.  The  man 
who  has  never  set  foot  beyond  his  native 
village,  knows  its  scenery  and  inhabi- 
tants as  undoubtingly  as  it  he  had  trav- 
elled to  the  poles.  We  indeed  see  very 
little  ;  but  that  little  is  as  true  as  if  eveiy 
thing  else  were  seen  ;   and  our  future 


discoveries  must  ame  with  and  support 
it.  Should  the  whole  order  and  pur- 
poses of  the  universe  be  opened  to  us. 
It  is  certain  that  nothing  would  be  dis- 
closed which  would  in  any  degree  shake 
our  persuasion  that  the  earth  is  inhab- 
ited by  rational  and  moral  beings,  who 
are  authorized  to  expect  from  their  Cre- 
ator the  most  benevolent  and  equitable 
government.  No  extent  of  observation 
can  unsettle  those  primarv  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  moral  truth  which 
we  derive  from  our  highest  faculties 
operating  in  the  relations  in  which  God 
has  fixed  us.  In  everv  region  and  period 
of  the  universe,  it  will  be  as  true  as  it  is 
now  on  the  earth  that  knowledge  and 
power  are  the  measures  of  responsi- 
oility,  and  that  natural  incapacity  ab- 
solves from  guilt.  These  and  other 
moral  verities,  which  are  among  our 
clearest  perceptions,  would,  if  possible, 
be  strengthened,  in  proportion  as  our 
powers  should  be  enlarged  ;  because 
narmony  and  consistency  are  the  char- 
acters of  God's  administration,  and  all 
our  researches  into  the  universe  only 
serve  to  manifest  its  unity,  and  to  show 
a  wider  operation  of  the  laws  which  we 
witness  and  experience  on  earth. 

We  grant  that  God  is  incomprehensi- 
ble, in  the  sense  already  ^iven.  But  He 
is  not  therefore  unintelligible ;  and  this 
distinction  we  conceive  to  be  important. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  whole 
nature  and  properties  of  God,  but  still 
we  can  form  some  clear  ideas  of  him, 
and  can  reason  from  these  ideas  as 
justly  as  from  any  other.  The  truth  is, 
that  we  cannot  be  said  to  comprehend 
any  being  whatever,  not  the  simplest 
plant  or  animal.  All  have  hidden  prop- 
erties. Our  knowledge  of  all  is  limited. 
But  have  we  therefore  no  distinct  ideas 
of  the  objects  around  us,  and  is  all  our 
reasoning  about  them  unworthy  of  trust  ? 
Because  God  is  infinite,  his  name  is  not 
therefore  a  mere  sound.  It  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  some  distinct  conceptions 
of  our  Creator ;  and  these  conceptions 
are  as  sure,  and  important,  and  as 
proper  materials  for  the  reasoning  fac- 
ultv.  as  they  would  be  if  our  views  were 
indefinitely  enlarged.  We  cannot  in- 
deed trace  God's  goodness  and  rectitude 
through  the  whole  field  of  his  opera- 
tions ;  but  we  know  the  essential  nature 
of  these  attributes,  and  therefore  can 
often  judge  what  accords  with  and  o^ 
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poses  them.  God's  goodness,  l)cc.nisc 
infinite,  does  not  cease  to  be  goodness 
or  essentially  differ  from  the  same  attri- 
bute in  man ;  nor  does  justice  change 
its  nature,  so  that  it  cannot  be  under- 
stood, because  it  is  seated  in  an  un- 
bounded mind.  There  have,  indeed, 
been  philosophers,  **falselv  so  called.'' 
who  have  ar^ed,  from  the  unlimited 
nature  of  God,  that  we  cannot  ascribe  to 
him  justice  and  other  moral  attributes  in 
any  proper  or  definite  sense  of  those 
words ;  and  the  inference  is  plain,  that 
all  religion  or  worship,  wantinj^  an  in- 
telligible object,  must  be  a  misplaced, 
wasted  offenng.  This  doctrine  from  the 
infidel  we  reject  with  abhorrence  ;  but 
something,  not  very  different,  too  often 
reaches  us  from  the  mistaken  Christian, 
who,  to  save  his  creed,  shrouds  the  Cre- 
ator in  utter  darkness.  In  opposition  to 
both,  we  maintain  that  God's  attributes 
are  intelligible,  and  that  we  can  conceive 
as  truly  of  his  goodness  and  justice  as 
of  these  qualities  in  men.  In  fact,  these 
qualities  are  essentially  the  same  in  God 
and  man,  though  differing  in  degree,  in 
purity,  and  in  extent  of  operation.  We 
know  not  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  any 
other  justice  or  goodness  than  we  learn 
from  our  own  nature  ;  and  if  God  have 
not  these,  He  is  altogether  unknown  to 
us  as  a  moral  being  ;  He  offers  nothing 
for  esteem  and  love  to  rest  upon ;  the 
objection  of  the  infidel  is  just,  that  wor- 
ship is  wasted :  "  We  worship  we  know 
not  what." 

It  is  asked,  On  what  authority  do  we 
ascribe  to  God  goodness  and  rectitude 
in  the  sense  in  which  these  attributes 
belong  to  men.  or  how  can  we  judge  of 
the  nature  of  attributes  in  the  mind  of 
the  Creator?  We  answer  by  asking. 
How  is  it  that  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  mind  of  a  fellow- creature  t 
The  last  is  as  invisible,  as  removed  from 
immediate  inspection,  as  the  first.  Still 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  jus- 
tice and  goodness  of  a  neighbor :  and 
how  do  we  gain  our  knowledp:e  ?  We 
answer,  by  witnessing  the  effects,  op- 
erations, and  expressions  of  these  attri- 
butes. It  is  a  law  of  our  nature  to  argue 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  from  the 
action  to  the  agent,  from  the  ends  pro- 
posed and  from  the  means  of  pursuing 
them,  to  the  character  and  disposition 
of  the  being  in  whom  we  observe  them. 
By  these  processes  we  learn  the  invisi- 


ble mind  And  c])3.r:\r{cr  of  man  :  ani!  ;;\ 
tile  same  uc  a><  t-ml  u>  the  mind  of  (lod. 
whose  works,  effects,  operations,  an." 
ends  are  as  expressive  and  significant  of 
justice  and  goodness  as  the  best  and 
most  decisive  actions  of  men.  If  this 
reasoning  be  sound  (and  all  religion 
rests  upon  it),  then  God's  justice  and 
goodness  are  intelligible  attributes, 
a^eeing  essentially  with  the  same  qual- 
ities in  ourselves.  Their  operation,  in- 
deed, is  infinitely  wider,  and  they  are 
employed  in  accomplishing  not  only 
immediate  but  remote  and  unknown 
ends.  Of  consequence,  we  must  expect 
that  man^'  parts  of  the  divine  adminis- 
tration will  be  obscure,  that  is,  will  not 
produce  immediate  good,  and  an  imme- 
diate distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice.  But  still  the  unbounded  operation 
of  these  attributes  does  not  change  their 
nature.  The^  are  still  the  same  as  if 
they  acted  in  the  narrowest  sphere. 
We  can  still  determine  in  many  ca.<ves 
what  docs  not  accord  with  them.  We 
are  particularly  sure  Ihat  those  essential 
principles  of  justice  which  enter  into 
and  even  form  our  conception  of  this 
attribute  must  pervade  every  province 
and  every  period  of  the  administration 
of  a  just  being,  and  that  to  suppose  the 
Creator  in  any  instance  to  forsake  them 
is  to  charge  nim  directly  with  unright- 
eousness, nowever  loudly  the  lips  may 
compliment  his  equity. 

"  I3ut  is  it  not  presumptuous  in  man," 
it  is  continually  said,  '*  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  God  1  '*    We  answer,  that  to  '*sit 
in  Judgment  on  God  "  is  an  ambiguous 
ana  offensive  phrase,  conveying  to  com- 
mon minds  the  ideas  of  irreverence,  bold- 
ness, familiarity.     The  question  wouk 
be  better  stated  thus:    Is  it  not  pre 
sumptuous  in  man  to  judge  concemin 
God,  and  concerning  wnat  agrees  or  di 
agrees  with  his  attributes  }    We  answ 
confidently.  No ;  for  in  many  cases  ' 
are  competent  and  even  bound  to  jud 
And  we  plead  first  in  our  defence 
Scriptures.     How  continually  does  ( 
in  his  word  appeal  to  the  understanc 
and  moral  judgment  of  man  I    **  O  in' 
itants  of  Jerusalem  and  men  of  Ju 
judge,  I  pray  vou,  between  me  anc 
vineyard.    Wnat  could  have  been 
more  to  my  vineyard,  that  1  hav 
done  in  it  ?  "    We  observe,  in  the 
place,  that  all  religion  supposes  ; 
Duilt  on  judgments  passed  by  us  0 
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and  on  his  operations.  Is  it  not,  for 
example,  our  duty  and  a  leading  part  of 
piety  \o praise  God  ?  And  what  i§  prais- 
ing a  being,  but  to  adjudge  and  ascribe 
toiiim  just  and  eenerous  deeds  and  mo- 
tives ?  And  of  what  value  is  praise, 
except  from  those  who  are  capable  of 
distinguishing  between  actions  which 
exalt  and  actions  which  degrade  the 
chanurter?  Is  it  presumptuous  to  call 
God  excellent?  And  what  is  this,  but 
to  refer  his  character  to  a  standard  of 
excellence,  to  try  it  by  the  established 
principles  of  rectitude,  and  to  pronounce 
Its  conformity  to  them ;  that  is,  to  judge 
of  God  and  his  operations  ? 

We  are  presumptuous,  we  are  told,  in 
judging  of  our  Creator.  But  He  him- 
self has  made  this  our  duty,  in  ^ving 
us  a  moral  faculty;  and  to  declme  it, 
is  to  violate  the  primary  law  of  our 
nature.  Conscience,  the  sense  of  ri|;ht, 
the  power  of  perceiving  moral  distmc- 
tions,  the  power  of  discerning  between 
justice  and  injustice,  excellence  and  base- 
ness, is  the  nighest  faculty  given  us  by 
God,  the  whole  foundation  of  our  re- 
sponsibility, and  our  sole  capacity  for 
religion.  Now,  we  are  forbidden  by 
this  i^culty  to  love  a  being  who  wants, 
or  who  fails  to  discover,  moral  excel- 
lence. God.  in  giving  us  conscience, 
has  implanted  a  principle  within  us 
which  forbids  us  to  prostrate  ourselves 
before  mere  power,  or  to  offer  praise 
where  we  do  not  discover  worth,  —  a 
principle  which  challenges  our  supreme 
nomage  for  supreme  goodness,  and 
which  absolves  us  from  guilt,  when  we 
abhor  a  severe  and  unjust  administra- 
tion. Our  Creator  has  consequently 
waived  his  own  claims  on  our  venera- 
tion and  obedience,  any  farther  than 
He  discovers  himself  to  us  in  charac- 
ters of  benevolence,  equity,  and  right- 
eousness. He  rests  his  authority  on 
the  perfect  coincidence  of  his  will  and 
government  with  those  great  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  morality  written  on 
our  souls.  He  desires  no  worship  but 
that  which  springs  from  the  exercise  of 
our  moral  faculties  upon  his  character, 
from  our  discernment  and  persuasion  of 
his  rectitude  and  goodness.  He  asks, 
he  accepts,  no  love  or  admiration  but 
from  those  who  can  understand  the  nat- 
ure and  the  proofs  of  moral  excellence. 

There  are  two  or  three  striking  facts 
which  show  that  there  is  no  presumption 


in  judging  of  God,  and  of  what  agrees 
or  disagrees  with  his  attributes.  The 
first  fact  is,  that  the  most  intelligent 
and  devout  men  have  often  employed 
themselves  in  provine  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  God,  and  have  been 
honored  for  this  service  to  the  cause  of 
religion.  Now  we  ask,  what  is  meant 
by  the  proofs  of  a  divine  perfection  } 
They  are  certain  acts,  operations,  and 
methods  of  government,  which  are  proper 
and  natural  effects,  signs,  and  expres- 
sions of  this  perfection,  and  from  wnich, 
according  to  the  established  principles 
of  reasoning,  it  may  be  inferred.  To 
prove  the  divine  attributes  is  to  collect 
and  arrange  those  works  and  ways  of 
the  Creator  whicK  accord  with  these 
attributes,  correspond  to  them,  flow 
from  them,  and  express  them.  Of 
consequence,  to  prove  them  requires 
and  implies  the  iower  of  judging  of 
what  agrees  with  them^  of  discerning 
their  proper  marks  and  expressions. 
All  our  treatises  on  natural  theology 
rest  on  this  power.  Every  argument 
in  support  of  a  divine  perfection  is  an 
exercise  of  it.  To  deny  it  is  to  over- 
throw all  religion. 

Now,  if  such  are  the  proofs  of  God's 
goodness  and  justice,  and  if  we  are 
capable  of  discerning  them,  then  we 
are  not  necessarily  presumptuous  when 
we  say  of  particular  measures  ascribed 
to  him,  that  they  are  inconsistent  with 
his  attributes,  ana  cannot  belong  to  him. 
There  is  plainly  no  more  presumption 
in  affirming  of  certain  principles  of  ad- 
ministration, that  tney  oppose  God's 
equity  and  would  prove  him  unright- 
eous, than  to  affirm  of  others  that  they 
prove  him  upright  and  good.  There 
are  signs  and  evidences  of  injustice  as 
unequivocal  as  those  of  justice;  and 
our  faculties  are  as  adequate  to  the 
perception  of  the  last  as  of  the  first.  If 
they  must  not  be  trusted  in  deciding 
what  would  prove  God  unjust,  they  are 
unworthy  of  confidence  when  they  gather 
evidences  of  his  rectitude :  and,  ot  course, 
the  whole  structure  of  religion  must  fall. 

It  is  no  slight  objection  to  the  mode 
of  reasoning  adopted  by  the  Calvinist 
that  it  renders  the  proof  of  the  divine 
attributes  impossible.  When  we  object 
to  his  representations  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment, that  they  shock  our  clearest 
ideas  of  goodness  and  justice,  he  replies 
that  still  they  may  be  true,  because  we 
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know  very  little  of  God,  and  what  seems 
unjust  to  man  may  be  in  the  Creator 
the  perfection  of  rectitude.  Now,  this 
weapon  has  a  double  edge.  If  the 
strongest  marks  and  expressions  of  in- 
justice do  not  prove  God  unjust,  then 
the  strongest  marks  of  the  opposite 
character  do  not  prove  him  righteous. 
If  the  first  do  not  deserve  confidence, 
because  of  our  narrow  views  of  God, 
neither  do  the  last.  If,  when  more 
shall  be  known,  the  first  may  be  found 
consistent  with  perfect  rectitude,  so, 
when  more  shall  be  known,  the  last 
mav  be  found  consistent  with  infinite 
malignity  and  oppression.  This  rea- 
soning of  our  opponents  casts  us  on  an 
ocean  of  awful  uncertainty.  Admit  it, 
and  we  have  no  proofs  of  God's  good- 
ness and  equity  to  rely  upon.  What 
we  call  proofs  may  be  mere  appear- 
ances, which  a  wider  knowledge  of  God 
may  reverse.  The  future  may  show  us 
that  the  very  laws  and  works  of  the 
Creator,  from  which  we  now  infer  his 
kindness,  are  consistent  with  the  most 
determined  purpose  to  spread  infinite 
misery  and  guilt,  and  were  intended, 
by  raising  hope,  to  add  the  agony  of 
disappointment  to  our  other  woes  Why 
may  not  these  anticipations,  horrible  as 
they  are,  be  verified  by  the  unfolding  of 
God's  system,  if  our  reasonings  about 
his  attrioutes  are  rendered  so  very  un- 
certain, as  Calvinism  teaches,  by  the 
infinity  of  his  nature  ? 

We  have  mentioned  one  fact  to  show 
that  it  is  not  presumptuous  td  judce  of 
God,  and  of  what  accords  with  and  op- 
poses his  attributes :  namely,  the  fact 
that  his  attributes  are  thought  susceptible 
of  proof.  Another  fact,  very  decisive  on 
this  point,  is,  that  Christians  of  all  classes 
have  concurred  in  resting  ihe  truth  of 
Christianity  in  a  great  degree  on  its  />/- 
/^rwa/evidence,  that  is,  on  its  accordance 
with  the  perfections  of  God.  How  com- 
mon is  it  to  hear  from  religious  teachers 
that  Christianity  is  worthy  of  a  good  and 
righteous  being  that  it  bears  the  marks 
of  a  divine  original !  Volumes  have  been 
written  on  its  internal  proofs,  on  the  co- 
incidence of  its  purposes  and  spirit  with 
our  highest  conceptions  of  God.  How 
common,  too,  is  it  to  say  of  other  relig- 
ions that  they  are  at  war  with  the  divine 
nature,  with  God's  rectitude  and  good- 
ness, and  that  we  want  no  other  proofs 
of  their  falsehood  !     And  what  does  all 


this  reasoning  imply  ?  Clearly  this,  that 
we  are  capable  of  determining,  in  many 
cases,  ^hat  is  worthy  and  what  is  un- 
worthy of  God.  what  accords  with  and 
what  opposes  his  moral  attributes.  Deny 
us  this  capacity,  and  it  would  be  no  pre- 
sumption against  a  professed  revelation, 
that  it  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Being 
the  most  detestable  practices.  .It  might 
still  be  said  in  support  of  such  a  system, 
that  it  is  arrogant  in  man  to  determine 
what  kind  of  revelation  suits  the  char- 
acter of  the  Creator.  Christianity  then 
leans,  at  least  in  part,  and  some  think 
chiefly,  on  internal  evidence,  or  on  its 
agreeableness  to  God's  moral  attributes ; 
and  is  it  probable  that  this  religion,  hav- 
ing this  foundation,  contains  representa- 
tions of  God  s  government  which  shock 
our  ideas  of  rectitude,  and  that  it  silences 
our  objections  by  telling  us  that  we  are 
no  judges  of  what  suits  or  opposes  his 
infinite  nature  ? 

Wc  will  name  one  more  fact  to  show 
that  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  form  these 
judgments  of  the  Creator.  All  Christians 
are  accustomed  to  reason  from  God's 
attributes,  and  to  use  them  as  tests  of 
doctrines.  In  their  controversies  with 
one  another,  they  spare  no  pains  to  show 
that  their  particular  views  accord  best 
with  the  divine  perfections,  and  every 
sect  labors  to  throw  on  its  adversaries 
the  odium  of  maintaining  what  is  unwor- 
thy of  God.  Theological  writings  are 
filled  with  such  arguments  ;  and  yet  Tve, 
it  seems,  are  guilty  of  awful  presumption 
when  we  deny  of  God  principles  of  ad- 
ministration against  which  every  pure 
and  good  sentiment  in  our  breasts  rises 
in  abhorrence. 

We  shall  conclude  this  discussion  with 
an  important  inquiry.  If  God's  justice 
and  goodness  are  consistent  with  those 
operations  and  modes  of  government, 
which  Calvinism  ascribes  to  him,  of  what 
use  is  our  belief  in  these  perfections  ? 
What  expectations  can  we  found  upon 
them  .'*  If  it  consist  with  divine  rectitude 
to  consign  to  everlasting  misery  beings 
who  have  come  guilty  and  impotent  from 
his  hand,  we  beg  to  know  what  interest 
we  have  in  this  rectitude,  what  pledge 
of  good  it  contains  or  what  evil  can  be 
imagined  which  may  not  be  its  natural 
result  ?  If  justice  and  goodness,  when 
stretched  to  infinity,  take  such  strange 
forms  and  appear  in  such  unexpected 
and  apparently  inconsistent  operations, 
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how  are  we  sure  that  they  will  not  give 
up  the  best  men  to  ruin,  and  leave  the 
universe  to  the  powers  of  darkness  ? 
Such  results,  indeed,  seem  incompatible 
with  these  attributes,  but  not  more  so 
than  the  acts  attributed  to  God  by  Cal- 
vinism. Is  it  said  that  the  divine  faith- 
fulness is  pledged  in  the  Scriptures  to  a 
happier  issue  of  things  ?  But  why  should 
not  divine  faithfulness  transcend  our  poor 
understandings  as  much  as  divine  good- 
ness and  justice,  and  why  may  not  God, 
consistently  with  this  attribute,  crush 
every  hope  which  his  word  has  raised  ? 
Thus  all  the  divine  perfections  are  lost 
to  us  as  grounds  of  encouragement  and 
consolation,  if  we  maintain  that  their  in- 
finity places  them  beyond  our  judgment, 
and  that  we  must  expect  from  them  meas- 
ures and  operations  entirely  opposed  to 
what  seems  to  us  most  accordant  with 
their  nature. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  testimony  of  our  rational  and  moral 
faculties  agamst  Calvinism  is  worthy  of 
trust.  We  know  that  this  reasoning 
will  be  met  by  the  question,  What  then, 
becomes  of  (Christianity.'*  for  this  relig- 
ion plainly  teaches  the  doctrines  you 
have  condemned.  Our  answer  is  ready. 
Christianity  contains  no  such*  doctrines. 
Christianity,  reason,  and  conscience  are 
perfectly  narmonious  on  the  subject 
under  discussion.  Our  religion,  fairly 
construed,  gives  no  countenance  to  that 
system  which  has  arrogated  to  itself  the 
distinction  of  Evangelical.  We  cannot, 
however,  enter  this  field  at  present. 
We  will  only  say  that  the  general  spirit 
of  Christianity  affords  a  very  strong 
presumption,  that  its  records  teach  no 
such  doctrines  as  we  have  opposed. 
This  spirit  is  love,  charity,  benevolence. 
Christianity,  we  all  agree,  is  designed 
to  manifest  God  as  perfect  benevolence, 
and  to  bring  men  to  love  and  imitate 
him.  Now,  is  it  probable  that  a  relig- 
ion, having  this  object,  givfes  views  of  the 
Supreme  Being  from  which  our  moral 
convictions  and  benevolent  sentiments 
shrink  with  horror,  and  which,  if  made 
our  pattern,  would  convert  us  into  mon- 
sters }  It  is  plain  that,  were  a  human 
parent  to  form  himself  on  the  Universal 
Father,  as  described  bv  Calvinism,  that 
is,  were  he  to  bring  nis  children  into 
life  totally  depraved,  and  then  to  pursue 
them  with  endless  punishment,  we  should 
charge  him  with  a  cruelty  not  surpassed 


in  the  annals  of  the  world ;  or,  were  a 
sovereign  to  incapacitate  his  subjects  in 
any  way  whatever  for  obejring  his  laws, 
and  then  to  torture  them  in  dungeons  of 
perpetual  woe.  we  should  say  that  history 
records  no  darker  crime.  And  is  it  prob- 
able that  a  religion  which  aims  to  attract 
and  assimilate  us  to  God,  considered  as 
love,  should  hold  him  up  to  us  in  these 
heart-withering  characters  }  We  may 
confidently  expect  to  find  in  such  a 
system  the  brightest  views  of  the  divine 
nature  ;  and  the  same  objections  lie 
against  interpretations  of  its  records, 
which  savor  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  as 
lie  against  the  literal  sense  01  passages 
which  ascribe  to  God  bodilv  wants  and 
organs.  Let  the  Scriptures  be  read  with 
a  recollection  of  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity, and  with  that  modification  of  par- 
ticular texts  by  this  general  spirit,  which 
a  just  criticism  requires,  and  Calvinism 
would  no  more  enter  the  mind  of  the 
reader  than  Popery.  —  we  had  almost 
said,  than  Heathenism. 

In  the  remarks  now  made,  it  will  be 
seen,  we  hope,  that  we  have  aimed  to 
expose  doctrines,  not  to  condemn  their 
professors.  It  is  true  that  men  are  apt 
to  think  themselves  assailed  when  their 
system  only  is  called  to  account.  But 
we  have  no  foe  but  error.  We  are  less 
and  less  disposed  to  measure  the  piety 
of  others  by  peculiarities  of  faith.  Men's 
characters  are  determined  not  by  the 
opinions  which  thev  profess,  but  by 
those  on  which  their  thoughts  habitu- 
ally fasten,  which  recur  to  them  most 
forcibly,  and  which  color  their  ordinary 
views  of  God  and  duty.  The  creed  of 
habit  imitation,  or  fear  may  be  defended 
stoutly,  and  yet  have  little  practical  in- 
fluence. The  mind,  when  compelled  by 
education  or  other  circumstances  to  re- 
ceive irrational  doctrines,  has  yet  a  power 
of  keeping  them,  as  it  were,  on  its  sur- 
face, of  excluding  them  from  its  depths, 
of  refusing  to  incorporate  them  with  its 
own  being ;  and.  when  burdened  with  a 
mixed,  incongruous  system,  it  often  dis- 
covers a  sagacity  which  reminds  us  of 
the  instinct  of  interior  animals,  in  select- 
ing the  healthful  and  nutritious  por- 
tions, and  in  making  them  its  daily  food. 
Accordingly,  the  real  faith  often  corre- 
sponds little  with  that  which  is  pro- 
fessed. It  often  happens  that,  through 
the  progress  of  the  mind  in  light  and 
virtue,  opinions,  once  central,  ar^  ^^^- 
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ually  thrown  outward,  lose  their  vitality, 
and  cease  to  be  principles  of  action, 
whilst  through  habit  they  are  defended 
as  articles  of  faith.  The  words  of  the 
creed  survive,  but  its  advocates  sympa- 
thize with  it  little  more  than  its  foes. 
These  remarks  are  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  present  subject.  A  large 
number,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  those 
who  surname  themselves  with  the  name 
of  Calvin,  have  little  more  title  to  it  than 
ourselves.  They  keep  the  name,  and 
drop  the  principles  which  it  signifies. 
They  adhere  to  the  system  as  a  whole, 
but  shrink  from  all  its  parts  and  dis- 
tinguishing points.  This  silent  but 
real  defection  from  Calvinism  is  spread- 
ing more  and  more  widely.  The  grim 
features  of  this  system  are  softening, 
and  its  stern  spirit  yielding  to  concili- 
ation and  charity.  We  beg  our  readers 
to  consult  for  themselves  the  two 
Catechisms  and  the  Confession  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  to  compare 
these  standards  of  Calvinism  with  what 
now  bears  its  name.  They  will  rejoice, 
we  doubt  not,  in  the  triumphs  of  truth. 
With  these  views,  we  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  disparage  the  professors  of  the 
system  which  we  condemn,  although  we 
believe  that  its  influence  is  yet  so  ex- 
tensive and  pernicious  as  to  bind  us  to 
oppose  it. 

Calvinism,  we  are  persuaded,  is  giving 
place  to  better  views.  It  has  passed  its 
meridian,  and  is  sinking  to  rise  no  more. 
It  has  to  contend  with  foes  more  for- 
midable than  theologians ;  with  foes  from 
whom  it  cannot  shield  itself  in  mystery 
and  metaphysical  subtilties,  —  we  mean 
with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
and  with  the  progress  of  the  spirit  of  the 


gospel  Society  is  going  forward  in  in- 
telligence and  charity,  and  of  course  is 
leaving  the  theology  of  the  sixteenth 
century  behind  it.  We  hail  this  revo- 
lution of  opinion  as  a  most  auspicious 
event  to  the  Christian  cause.  We  hear 
much  at  present  of  efforts  to  spread  the 
gospel.  But  Christianity  is  gaining  more 
by  the  removal  of  degrading  errors  than 
it  would  by  armies  of  missionaries  who 
should  carry  with  them  a  corrupted  form 
of  the  religion.  We  think  the  decline  of 
Calvinism  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
facts  in  our  passing  history ;  for  this 
system,  by  outraging  conscience  and 
reason,  tends  to  array  these  high  facul- 
ties against  revelation.  Its  errors  are 
peculiarly  mournful,  because  they  relate 
to  the  character  of  God.  It  darkens  and 
stains  his  pure  nature,  spoils  his  charac- 
ter of  its  sacredness,  loveliness,  glorj', 
and  thus  quenches  the  central  light  of 
the  universe,  makes  existence  a  curse, 
and  the  extinction  of  it  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  We  now  speak 
of  the  peculiarities  oi  this  system,  and  of 
their  natural  influence,  when  not  coun- 
teracted, as  they  always  are  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  by  better  views,  derived 
from  the  spirit  and  plain  lessons  of 
Christianity. 

We  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  our 
subject,  that  we  have  neglected  to  make 
the  usual  extracts  from  the  book  which 
we  proposed  to  review.  We  earnestly 
wish  that  a  work,  answering  to  the  title 
of  this,  which  should  give  us  **  a  general 
view  of  Christian  doctrines,"  might  be 
undertaken  by  a  powerful  hand.  Next 
to  a  good  commentary  on  the  Scriptures, 
it  would  be  the  best  service  whicn  could 
be  rendered  to  Christian  truth. 


LETTER    ON    CATHOLICISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Wester^t  Messefigerr  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


My  dear  Sir,  —  I  have  received  your 
letter,  expressing  a  very  earnest  desire 
that  I  would  make  some  contribution  to 
the  pages  of  the  "  Western  Messenger." 
Your  appeal  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
J  feel  tnat  I  must  send  you  something, 
though  circums\znQ^^,  which  I  cannot 


control,  do  not  allow  me  to  engage  m 
any  elaborate  discussion.  I  have  there- 
fore resolved  to  write  you  a  letter,  with 
the  same  freedom  whicn  I  should  use  if 
writing  not  for  the  public  but  to  a  friend. 
Perhaps  it  may  meet  the  wants  and  suit 
the  frank  spirit  of  the  West  more  than  a 
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regular  essay.  But  judge  for  yourself, 
and  do  what  you  will  with  my  hasty 
thoughts. 

I  begin  with  expressing  my  satisfac- 
tion in  your  having  planted  yourself  in 
the  West  I  am  glad  for  vour  own  sake, 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  you 
have  adopted.  I  say,  your  own  sake. 
You  have  chosen  the  good  part.  The 
first  question  to  be  asked  by  a  young 
man  entering  into  active  life  is,  in  what 
situation  he  can  find  the  greatest  scope 
and  excitement  to  his  powers  and  good 
affections  ?  That  sphere  is  the  best  for 
a  man  in  which  he  can  best  unfold  the 
faculties  of  a  man  in  which  he  can  do 

{'ustice  to  his  whole  nature ;  in  which 
lis  intellect,  heart,  conscience  will  be 
called  into  the  most  powerful  life.  I  am 
always  discouraged  when  I  hear  a  young 
man  asking  for  the  easiest  condition. 
when  I  see  him  looking  out  for  some 
beaten  path,  in  which  he  may  move  on 
mechanically,  and  with  the  least  expense 
of  thought  or  feeling.  The  young  min- 
ister sometimes,  desires  to  become  a 
fixture  in  an  established  congregation, 
which  is  bound  to  its  place  of  worship 
by  obstinate  ties  of  habit,  and  which 
can  therefore  be  kept  together  with  little 
effort  of  his  own.  If  the  congregation 
happens  to  be  what  is  called  a  respect- 
able one  that  is,  if  it  happens  so  far  to 
regard  the  rules  of  worldly  decorum  as 
never  to  shock  him  by  immoralities,  and 
never  to  force  him  into  any  new  or 
strenuous  exertion  for  its  recovery,  so 
much  the  better.  Such  a  minister  is 
among  the  most  pitiable  members  of 
the  community.  Happily  this  extreme 
case  is  rare.  But  the  case  is  not  rare 
of  those  who,  wishing  to  do  good,  still 
desire  to  reconcile  usefulness  with  all 
the  comforts  of  life,  who  shrink  from 
the  hazards  which  men  take  in  other 
pursuits,  who  want  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, who  prefer  to  reap  where  others 
have  sowed,  and  to  linger  round  the 
places  of  their  nativity.  At  a  time  when 
men  of  other  professions  pour  them- 
selves into  the  new  parts  of  the  country, 
and  are  seeking  their  fortunes  with  buoy- 
ant spirits  and  overflowing  hopes,  the 
minister  seems  little  inclined  to  seek 
what  is  better  than  fortune  in  untried 
fields  of  labor.  Of  all  men,  the  minister 
should  be  first  to  inquire,  where  shall  I 
find  the  circumstances  most  fitted  to 
wake  up  my  whole  soul,  to  task  all  my 


faculties,  to  inspire  a  profound  interest, 
to  carry  me  out  of  myself?  I  believe 
you  have  asked  yourself  this  question, 
and  I  think  you  have  answered  it  wisely. 
You  have  thrown  yourself  into  a  new 
country,  where  there  are  admirable  ma- 
terials, but  where  a  congregation  is  to 
be  created  by  your  own  faithfulness  and 
zeal.  Not  even  a  foundation  is  laid  on 
which  you  can  build.  There  are  no 
mechanical  habits  among  the  people, 
which  the  minister  can  use  as  labor- 
saving  machines  which  will  do  much  of 
his  work  for  him  which  will  draw  peo- 
ple to  church  whether  he  meets  their 
wmts  or  not.  Still  more,  there  are  no 
rigid  rules,  binding  you  down  to  specific 
modes  of  action,  cramping  your  energies, 
warring  with  your  individuality.  You 
may  preach  in  your  own  way,  preach 
from  your  observation  of  the  effects  pro- 
duceaona  free -speaking  people.  Tra- 
dition does  not  take  the  place  of  your 
own  reason.  In  addition  to  this,  you 
see  and  feel  the  pressing  need  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  in  a  region  where 
religious  institutions  are  in  their  in- 
fancy. That,  under  such  circumstances, 
a  man  who  starts  with  the  true  spirit  will 
make  progress,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
You  have  peculiar  trials,  but  in  these 
you  find  impulses  which,  I  trust,  are 
to  carry  yOu  forward  to  greater  useful- 
ness, and  to  a  higher  action  of  the  whole 
soul. 

Boston  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
Paradise  of  ministers  ;  and  undoubtedly 
the  respect  in  which  the  profession  is 
held,  and  the  intellectual  helps  afforded 
here,  give  some  reason  for  the  appella- 
tion. But  there  are  disadvantages  also, 
and  one  in  particular  to  which  you  are 
not  exposed.  Shall  I  say  a  wora  of  evil 
of  this  good  city  of  Boston  }  Among 
all  its  virtues  it  does  not  abound  in  a 
tolerant  spirit.  The  yoke  of  opinion  is 
a  heavy  one,  often  crushing  individuality 
of  judgment  and  action.  A  censorship 
unfriendly  to  free  exertion,  is  exercised 
over  the  pulpit  as  well  as  over  other 
concerns.  No  city  in  the  world  is  gov- 
erned so  little  by  a  police,  and  so  much 
by  mutual  inspection  and  what  is  called 
public  sentiment.  We  stand  more  in 
awe  of  one  another  than  most  people. 
Opinion  is  less  individual,  or  runs  more 
into  masses,  and  often  rules  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  Undoubtedly  opinion,  when  en- 
lightened, lofty,  pure,  is  a  uselvvl  ^<5n- 
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ereign;  but,  in  the  present  imperfect 
state  of  society,  it  has  its  evils  as  well 
as  benefits.  It  suppresses  the  grosser 
vices  rather  than  favors  the  higher  virt- 
ues. It  favors  public  order  rather  than 
originality  of  thought,  moral  energy, 
and  spiritual  life.  To  prescribe  its  due 
bounds  is  a  very  difficult  problem.  Were 
its  restraints  wholly  removed,  the  deco- 
rum of  the  pulpit  would  be  endangered  ; 
but  that  these  restraints  are  excessive 
in  this  city,  and  especially  in  our  de- 
nomination, that  they  often  weigh  op- 
pressively on  the  young  minister,  and 
that  they  often  take  from  ministers  of 
all  ages  the  courage,  confidence,  and  au- 
thority which  their  high  mission  should 
inspire,  cannot,  I  fear,  be  denied.  The 
minister  here,  on  entering  the  pulpit, 
too  often  feels  that  he  is  to  be  judged 
rather  than  to  judge ;  that  instead  of 
meeting  sinful  men,  who  are  to  be 
warned  or  saved,  he  is  to  meet  critics 
to  be  propitiated  or  disarmed.  He  feels, 
that  should  he  trust  himself  to  his  heart, 
speak  without  book,  and  consequently 
break  some  law  of  speech,  or  be  hurried 
into  some  daring  hyperbole,  he  should 
find  little  mercy.  Formerly  Felix  trem- 
bled before  Paul ;  now  the  successor  of 
Paul  more  frequently  trembles.  For- 
eigners generally  set  down,  as  one  of 
our  distinctions,  the  awe  in  which  we 
stand  of  opinion,  the  want  of  freedom 
of  speech,  the  predominance  of  caution 
and  calculation  over  impulse.  This  feat- 
ure of  our  society  exempts  it  from  some 
dangers ;  and  tnose  persons  who  see 
only  ruin  in  the  reforming  spirit  of  the 
times  will  prize  it  as  our  best  character- 
istic. Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is 
sure,  that  it  does  not  give  energy  to  the 
ministry,  or  favor  the  nobler  action  or 
higher  products  of  the  mind.  Your  sit- 
uation gives  you  greater  freedom.  You 
preach,  I  understand,  wholly  without 
notes.  In  this  you  may  carry  your  lib- 
erty too  far.  Writing  is  one  of  the 
great  means  of  giving  precision,  clear- 
ness, consistency,  and  energ)-  to  thought. 
Every  other  sermon,  I  think,  should  be 
written,  if  circumstances  allow  it.  But 
he  who  only  preaches  from  notes  will 
never  do  justice  to  his  own  powers  and 
feelings.     The  deepest  fountains  of  elo- 

?uence  within  him  will  not  be  unsealed. 
le  will  never  know  the  full  power  given 
him  over  his  fellow-creatures. 
The  great  danger  to  a  minister  at  this 


time  is  the  want  of  life,  the  daneer  of 
being  dead  while  he  lives.     Brou^t  up 
where  Christianity  is  established,  he  is 
in  danger  of  receiving  it  as  a  traidition. 
Brought  up  where  a  routine  of  duty  is 
marked  out  for  him,  and  a  certain  style 
of  preaching  imposed   he  is  in  danger 
of  preaching  from  tradition.     Ministers 
are  strongly  tempted  to  say  what  they 
are  expected  to  say.    Accordingly,  their 
tones   and   looks   too  often   show   that 
they  understand  but  superficially  what 
is  meant  by  their  words.     You  see  that 
they  are  talking  of  that  which  is  not  real 
to  them.     This  danger  of  lifelessness  is 
great  in  old  congregations,  made  up  of 
people  of  steady  habits  and  respectable 
characters.     The  minister  in  such  a  case 
is  apt  to  feel  as  if  his  hearers  needed 
no  mighty  change,  and  as  if  his  work 
were   accomplished  when   his  truisms, 
expressed  with  more  or  less  propriety, 
are  received  with  due  respect.    He  ought 
to  feel  that  the  people  may  be  spiritually 
dead  with  their  regular  habits,  as  he 
may  be  with  his  regular  preaching ;  that 
both  may  need  to  be  made  alive.     It  is 
the  advantage  of  such  a  situation  as  you 
are  called  to  fill  that  you  can  do  nothing 
without  life.     A  machine  in  a  western 
pulpit  cannot  produce  even  the  show  of 
an  effect.     The  people  may  be  less  en- 
lightened than  we  are,  more  irregular  in 
habits,  more  defective  in  character  :  but 
they  must  have  living  men  to  speak  to 
them,   and   must   hear   a   voice   which, 
whether  true  or  erring,  still  comes  from 
the  soul   or  ibey  cannot  be  brought  to 
hear.      This  is  no  small  compensation 
for  manv  f  i.sadvantages. 

This  life  of  which  I  speak,  though 
easily  recognized  by  a  congregation, 
cannot  be  easily  described  by  them,  just 
as  the  most  ignorant  man  can  distinguish 
a  living  from  a  dead  body,  but  knows 
ver)'  little  in  what  vitality  consists.  A 
common  mistake  is.  that  life  in  the  min- 
ister is  strong  emotion.  But  it  consists 
much  more  in  the  clear  perception,  the 
deep  conviction  of  the  reality  of  religion, 
the  reality  of  virtue,  of  man's  spiritual 
nature,  of  God,  of  immortality,  of  heaven. 
The  tone  which  most  proves  a  minister 
to  be  alive  is  that  of  calm,  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  truth  of  what  he  says,  the 
tone  of  a  man  who  speaks  of  wnat  he 
has  seen  and  handled,  the  peculiar  tone 
which  belongs  to  one  who  has  come 
fresh  from  what  he  describes,  to  whom 
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the  future  world  is  as  substantial  as  the 
present,  who  does  not  echo  what  others 
say  of  the  human  soul,  but  feels  his 
own  spiritual  nature  as  others  feel  their 
bodies,  and  to  whom  God  is  as  truly 
present  as  the  nearest  fellow-creature. 
Strong  emotion  in  the  pulpit  is  too  often 
a  fever  caught  by  sympathy,  or  a  fervor 
worked  up  for  the  occasion,  or  a  sensi- 
bility belonging  more  to  the  nerves  than 
the  mind«  and  excited  by  vague  views 
which  fade  away  before  the  calm  rea- 
son. Hence  enthusiasts  often  become 
sceptics.  The  great  sign  of  life  is  to 
see  and  feel  that  there  is  something 
real  substantial,  immortal,  in  Christian 
virtue ;  to  be  conscious  of  the  realitv  and 
nearness  of  your  relations  to  Goa  and 
the  invisible  world.  This  is  the  life 
which  the  minister  needs,  and  which  it 
is  his  great  work  to  communicate.  My 
hope  is  that,  by  sending  ministers  into 
new  situations,  where  new  wants  cry  to 
them  for  supply,  a  living  power  may  be 
awakened,  to  which  a  long-established 
routine  of  labors  is  not  favorable,  and 
which  may  spread  beyond  them  to  their 
brethren. 

I  pass  now  to  another  subject.  We 
hear  much  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the 
West,  and  of  its  threatening  progress. 
There  are  not  a  few  here  who  look  upon 
this  alarm  as  a  pious  fraud,  who  consider 
the  cry  of  "  No  Popery  "  as  set  up  by  a 
particular  sect  to  attract  to  itself  ais- 
tinction  and  funds  ;  but  fear  is  so  nat- 
ural, and  a  panic  spreads  so  easily,  that 
I  see  no  necessity  of  resorting  to  so 
unkind  an  explanation.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Protestantism  enters  on  the 
warfare  with  Popery  under  some  disad- 
vantages, and  may  be  expected  to  betray 
some  consciousness  of  weakness.  Most 
Protestant  sects  are  built  on  the  papal 
foundation.  Their  creeds  and  excom- 
munications embody  the  grand  idea  of 
infallibility  as  truly  as  the  decrees  of 
Trent  ancl  the  Vatican  ;  and  if  the  peo- 
ple must  choose  between  different  in- 
fallibilities, there  is  much  to  incline 
them  to  that  of  Rome.  This  has  age, 
the  majority  of  votes,  more  daring  as- 
sumption, and  bolder  denunciation  on 
its  side.  The  popes  of  our  different 
sects  are  certainly  less  imposing  to  the 
imagination  than  the  Pope  at  Rome. 

I  trust,  however,  that,  with  these  ad- 
vantages, Catholicism  is  still  not  very 
formidable.     It  has  something  more  to 


do  than  to  fight  with  sects ;  its  great 
foe  is  the  progress  of  society.  The 
creation  of  dark  times,  it  cannot  stand 
before  the  light.  In^  this  country  in 
particular,  it  finds  no  coadjutors  in  any 
circumstances,  passions,  or  institutions. 
Catholicism  is  immovable,  and  move- 
ment and  innovation  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  It  rejects  the  idea  of  meliora- 
tion, and  the  passion  for  improvement 
is  inflaming  all  minds.  It  takes  its  stand 
in  the  past,  and  this  generation  are  living 
in  the  future.  It  clings  to  forms,  which 
the  mind  has  outgrown.  It  will  not 
modify  doctrines  in  which  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  age  cannot  but  recognize 
the  stamp  of  former  ignorance.  It  for- 
bids free  inquiry,  and  inquiry  is  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  —  the  bolaest  inquiry, 
stopping  nowhere,  invading  every  region 
of  thought.  Catholicism  wrests  ixom, 
the  people  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
ministers,  and  the  right  of  election  is 
the  very  essence  of  our  institutions.  It 
establishes  an  aristocratical  priesthood, 
and  the  whole  people  are  steeped  in 
republicanism.  It  withholds  the  Script- 
ures, and  the  age  is  a  reading  one,  and 
reads  the  more  what  is  forbidden.  Ca- 
tholicism cannot  comprehend  that  the 
past  is  not  the  present,  —  cannot  com- 
prehend the  revolution  which  the  art  of 
printing  and  the  revival  of  learning  have 
effected.  Its  memory  seems  not  to  come 
down  lower  than  the  middle  ages.  It 
aims  to  impose  restraints  on  thought, 
which  were  comparatively  easy  before 
the  press  was  set  in  motion,  and  labors 
to  shore  up  institutions,  in  utter  uncon- 
sciousness that  the  state  of  society,  and 
the  modes  of  thinking  on  which  they 
rested,  have  passed  away. 

The  political  revolutions  of  the  times 
are  enough  to  seal  the  death-warrant  of 
Catholicism,  but  it  has  to  encounter  a 
far  more  important  spiritual  revolution. 
Catholicism  belongs  to  what  may  be 
called  the  dogmatical  age  of  Christian- 
ity. —  the  age  when  it  was  thought  our 
religion  might  be  distilled  into  a  creed, 
which  would  prove  an  elixir  of  life  to 
whoever  would  swallow  it.  We  have 
now  come  to  learn  that  Christianity  is 
not  a  dogma,  but  a  spirit,  that  its  es- 
sence is  the  spirit  of  its  divine  Founder, 
that  it  is  of  little  importance  what  church 
a  man  belongs  to,  or  what  formula  of 
doctrines  he  subscribes,  that  nothing  is 
important  but  the  supreme  love,  choice, 
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pursuit  of  moral  perfection,  shining  forth 
in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ.  This 
is  the  true  Catholic  doctrine,  the  creed 
of  the  true  church,  gather! ne  into  one 
spiritual  communion  all  ^ooa  and  holy 
men  of  all  ages  and  reeions,  and  des- 
tined to  break  down  all  the  earthly  clay- 
built,  gloomy  barriers  which  now  sepa- 
rate the  good  from  one  another.  To 
this  great  idea  of  reason  and  revelation, 
of  the  understanding  and  heart,  of  ex- 
perience and  philosophy,  to  this  great 
truth  of  an  advanced  civilization,  Cathol- 
icism stands  in  direct  hostility.  How 
sure,  then,  is  its  fall ! 

The  great  foe  of  the  Romish  church 
is  not  the  theologian.  He  might  be  im- 
prisoned, chained,  burned.  It  is  human 
nature  waking  up  to  a  consciousness  of 
its  powers,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
perfection  for  which  it  was  made  begin- 
ning to  respect  itself,  thirsting  for  free 
action  and  development  learning  through 
a  deep  consciousness  that  there  is  some- 
thing diviner  than  forms,  or  churches,  or 
creeds,  recognizing  in-  Jesus  Christ  its 
own  celestial  model,  and  claiming  kin- 
dred with  all  who  have  caught  any  por- 
tion of  his  spiritual  life  and  disinterested 
love ;  here,  here  is  the  great  enemy  of 
Catholicism.  1  look  confidently  to  the 
ineradicable,  ever-unfolding  principles 
of  human  nature  for  the  victory  over  all 
superstitions.  Reason  and  conscience, 
the  powers  by  which  we  discern  the  true 
and  the  right,  are  immortal  as  their 
Author.  Oppressed  for  ages,  they  yet 
live.  Like  the  central  fires  of  the  earth, 
they  can  heave  up  mountains.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  see  under  what  burdens 
and  clouds  they  have  made  their  way  ; 
and  we  must  remember  that  by  every 
new  development  they  are  brought  more 
into  contact  with  the  life-giving,  omnipo- 
tent truth  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  makes  me  smile  to  hear  immortality 
claimed  for  Catholicism  or  Protestant- 
ism, or  for  any  past  interpretations  of 
Christianity :  as  if  the  human  soul  had 
exhausted  itself  in  its  infant  efforts  or 
as  if  the  men  of  one  or  a  few  generations 
could  bind  the  energy  of  human  thought 
and  affection  for  ever.  A  theology  at 
war  with  the  laws  of  physical  nature 
would  be  a  battle  of  no  doubtful  issue. 
The  laws  of  our  spiritual  nature  give 
still  less  chance  of  success  to  th**  system 
which  would  thwart  or  stay  them.  The 
progress  of  the  individual  and  of  society, 


which  has  shaken  the  throne  of  Roice. 
is  not  an  accident,  not  an  irregular  spas- 
modic effort,  but  the  natural  movement 
of  the  soul.  Catholicism  must  fall  before 
it.  In  truth,  it  is  very  much  fallen  al- 
ready. It  exists,  and  will  long  exist,  as 
an  outward  institution.  But  compare 
the  Catholicism  of  an  intelligent  man  of 
the  nineteenth  century  with  what  it  was 
in  the  tenth.  The  name,  the  letter  re- 
main, —  how  changed  the  spirit !  The 
silent  reform  spreading  in  the  very 
bosom  of  Catholicism  is  as  important  as 
the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  in  truth  more  effectual. 

Catholicism  has  always  hoped  for  vic- 
tory over  Protestantism,  on  the  ground 
of  the  dissensions  of  Protestants.  But 
its  anticipations  have  not  approached 
fulfilment,  and  they  show  us  how  the 
most  sagacious  err  when  they  attempt  to 
read  futurity.  I  have  long  since  learned 
to  hear  with  composure  the  auguries  of 
the  worldly  wise.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
dissensions  of  Protestantism  go  far  to 
constitute  its  strength.  Through  them 
its  spirit,  which  is  freedom, — the  only 
spirit  which  Rome  cannot  conquer,  —  is 
kept  alive.  Had  its  members  been  or- 
ganized and  bound  into  a  single  church, 
it  would  have  become  a  despotism  as 
unrelenting,*  and  corrupt,  and  hopeless 
as  Rome.  But  this  is  not  all.  Protes- 
tantism, by  being  broken  into  a  great 
variety  of  sects,  has  adapted  itself  to  the 
various  modifications  of  human  nature. 
Every  sect  has  embodied  religion  in  a 
form  suited  to  some  large  class  of  minds. 
It  has  met  some  want  answered  to  some 
great  principle  of  the  soul,  and  thus 
every  new  denomination  has  been  a  new 
standard  under  which  to  gather  and  hold 
fast  a  host  against  Rome.  One  of  the 
great  arts  by  which  Catholicism  spread 
and  secured  its  dominion  was  its  won- 
derful flexibleness,  its  most  skilful  adap- 
tation of  itself  to  the  different  tastes, 
passions,  wants  of  men ;  and  to  this 
means  of  influence  and  dominion  Prot- 
estantism could  oppose  nothing  but 
variety  of  sects.  I  do  not  recollect  that 
I  ever  saw  this  feature  of  Catholicism 
brought  out  distinctly,  and  yet  nothing 
in  the  system  has  impressed  me  more 
strongly.  The  Romish  religion  calls 
itself  one,  but  it  has  a  singulai  variety 
of  forms  and  aspects.  For  the  lover  of 
forms  and  outward  religion,  it  has  a 
gorgeous  ritual    To  the  mere  man  of  the 
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world,  it  shows  a  pope  on  the  throne, 
bishops  in  palaces,  and  all  the  splendor 
of  earthly  dominion.  At  the  same  time, 
for  the  self-denying,  ascetic,  mystical, 
and  ^natical,  it  has  all  the  forms  of 
monastic  life.  To  him  who  would 
scourge  himself  into  godliness,  it  offers 
a  whip.  For  him  who  would  starve  him- 
self into  spirituality,  it  provides  the 
mendicant  convents  of  St.  Francis.  For 
the  anchorite*,  it  prepares  the  death-like 
silence  of  La  Trappe.  To  the  passion- 
ate young  woman,  it  presents  the  rapt- 
ures of  St.  Theresa,  and  the  marriage 
of  St.  Catharine  with  her  Saviour.  For 
the  restless  pilgrim,  whose  piety  needs 
greater  variety  than  the  cell  of  the  monk, 
it  offers  shrines,  tombs  relics,  and  other 
holy  places  in  Christian  lands,  and,  above 
all,  the  holy  sepulchre  near  Calvary.  To 
the  generous,  sympathizing  enthusiast, 
it  opens  some  fraternity  or  sisterhood 
of  charity.  To  him  who  inclines  to  take 
heaven  oy  violence,  it  gives  as  much 
penance  as  he  can  ask ;  and  to  the  mass 
of  men,  who  wish  to  reconcile  the  two 
worlds,  it  promises  a  purgatory,  so  far 
softened  down  by  the  masses  of  the 
priest  and  the  prayers  of  the  faithful, 
that  its  fires  can  be  anticipated  without 
overwhelming  dread.  This  composition 
of  forces  in  the  Romish  church  seems 
to  me  a  wonderful  monument  of  skill. 
When,  in  Rome,  the  traveller  sees  bv 
the  side  of  the  purple,  lackeyed  cardi- 
nal the  begging  friar  ;  when,  under  the 
arches  of  St.  Peter,  he  sees  a  coarsely 
dressed  monk  holding  forth  to  a  ragged 
crowd  ;  or  when,  beneath  a  Franciscan 
church,  adorned  with  the  most  precious 
works  of  art,  he  meets  a  charnel-house, 
where  the  bones  of  the  dead  brethren 
are  built  into  walls,  between  which  the 
living  walk  to  read  their  mortality.  — he 
is  amazed,  if  he  gives  himself  time  for 
reflection,  at  the  infinite  variety  of  ma- 
chinery which  Catholicism  has  brought 
to  bear  on  the  human  mind  ;  at  the  sa- 
gacity with  which  it  has  adapted  itself 
to  the  various  tastes  and  propensities  of 
human  nature.  Protestantism  attains 
this  end  by  more  simple,  natural,  and,  in 
the  main,  more  effectual  ways.  All  the 
great  principles  of  our  nature  are  repre- 
sentea  in  different  sects,  which  have,  on 
the  whole,  a  keener  passion  for  self- 
aggrandizement  than  the  various  orders 
in  the  Romish  church,  and  thus  men  of 
^n  varieties  of  mind  find  something  con- 


genial, —  find    a  class   to    sympathize 
with. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe  that 
Episcopacy  renders  good  service  to  the 
Protestant  cause.  Without  being  thor- 
oughly Protestant,  it  is  especially  effi- 
cient against  Catholicism  ;  and  this  good 
work  it  does  by  its  very  proximity  to 
Rome.  From  the  wide  diffusion  and 
long  continuance  of  Catholicism,  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  embodies  some  great 
idea,  and  answers  some  want  which  is 
early  and  powerfully  developed  in  the 
progress  of  civilization.  There  is,  of 
consequence,  a  tendency  to  Catholicism 
in  society,  though  more  and  more  re- 
strained by  higher  tendencies.  Happily, 
Episcopacy  is  built  on  the  same  great 
idea,  but  expresses  it  in  a  more  limited 
and  rational  form.  It  is  Catholicism  im- 
proved, or  mother  church  with  a  lower 
mitre  and  a  less  royal  air  ;  and  by  meet- 
ing the  want  whicn  carries  men  to  the 
Romish  church,  stops  numbers  on  their 
way  to  it.  Hence,  Catholicism  hates 
Episcopacy  more  than  any  other  form 
of  dissent.  Sects  are  apt  to  hate  each 
other  in  proportion  to  their  proximity. 
The  old  proverb,  that  two  of  a  traae 
cannot  agree,  applies  to  religion  as 
strongly  as  to  common  life.  The  amount 
is,  that  Catholicism  derives  little  aid 
from  Protestant  divisions.  In  an  age 
as  unimproved  in  Christianity  as  the 
present,  these  divisions  are  promising 
symptoms.  They  prevent  men  from 
settling  down  in  a  rude  Christianity. 
They  keep  alive  inquiry  and  zeal.  They 
are  essential  to  freedom  and  progress. 
Without  these.  Protestantism  would  be 
only  a  new  edition  of  Catholicism  ;  and 
the  old  pope  would  certainly  beat  any 
new  one  who  could  be  arrayed  against 
him. 

Do  you  ask  me,  how  I  think  Catholi- 
cism may  be  most  successfully  opposed  ? 
I  know  but  one  way.  Spreacl  just,  natu- 
ral, ennobling  views  of  religion.  Lift 
men  above  Catholicism,  by  showing 
them  the  great  spiritual  purpose  of 
Christianity.  Violence  will  avail  noth- 
ing. Romanism  cannot  be  burned  down, 
like  the  convent  at  Charlestown.  That 
outrage  bound  every  Catholic  faster  to 
his  church,  and  attracted  to  it  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  good.  Neither  is  Popery 
to  be  subdued  by  virulence  and  abuse. 
The  priest  can  call  as  hard  names  as 
the    Protestant   pastor.      Neither  do  V 
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think  that  any  thing  is  to  be  gained  by 
borrowing  from  the  Catholic  church  her 
formS;  and  similar  means  of  influence. 
Borrowed  forms  are  peculiarly  formal. 
No  sect  will  be  benefited  by  forms 
which  do  not  grow  from  its  own  spirit. 
A  sect  which  has  true  life  will  seize  bv 
instinct  the  emblems  and  rites  which 
are  in  accordance  with  itself ;  and.  with- 
out life,  it  will  only  find  in  borrowed 
rites  its  winding-sheet.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  hear  persons  who  visit 
Catholic  countries  recommending  the 
introduction  of  this  or  that  usage  of 
Romanism  among  ourselves.  For  ex- 
ample, they  enter  Catholic  churches 
and  see  at  all  hours  worshippers  before 
one  or  another  altar,  and  contrasting 
with  this  the  desertion  of  our  houses  of 
worship  during  the  week,  doubt  whether 
we  are  as  pious,  and  wish  to  open  the 
doors  of  our  sanctuaries,  that  Protes- 
tants may  at  all  hours  approve  them- 
selves as  devoted  as  the  Papists.  Now, 
such  recommendations  sliow  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  true  foundation  and  spirit 
of  Roman  usages.  In  the  case  before 
us.  nothing  is  more  natural  tlian  that 
Catholics  should  go  to  churches  or 
public  places  to  pray.  In  the  first 
place,  m  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  where  Catholicism  first  took  its 
form,  the  people  live  in  public.  They 
are  an  outdoor  people.  Their  domestic 
occupations  go  on  in  the  outward  air. 
That  they  should  perform  their  private 
devotions  in  public,  is  in  harmony  with 
all  their  habits.  What  a  violence  it 
would  be  to  ours !  In  the  next  place, 
the  Catholic  believes  that  the  church 
has  a  peculiar  sanctity.  A  prayer  of- 
fered from  its  floor  finds  its  way  to 
heaven  more  easily  than  from  any  other 
spot.  The  pernicious  superstition  of 
his  religion  carries  him  to  do  the  work 
of  his  religion  in  one  consecrated  place, 
and  therefore  he  docs  it*  the  less  else- 
where. Again  :  Catholic  churches  are 
attractive  from  the  miraculous  virtue 
ascribed  to  the  images  which  are  wor- 
shipped there.  Strange,  monstrous  as 
the  superstition  is,  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  in  Catholic  countries  than  the 
ascription  of  this  or  that  supernatural 
agency  to  one  or  another  shrine  or  statue. 
A  saint,  worshipped  at  one  place,  or 
under  one  image,  will  do  more  than  if 
worshipped  elsewhere.  I  recollect  ask- 
^^'ng  an  Italian  why  a  certain  church  of 


rather  humble  appearance,  in  a  large 
city,  was  so  much  frequented.  He 
smiled,  and  told  me  that  the  Virgin, 
who  was  adored  there,  was  thought  par- 
ticularly propitious  to  those  who  had 
bought  tickets  in  the  lottery.  Once 
more,  we  can  easily  conceive  why  visit- 
ing the  churches  for  daily  prayer  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  priesthood 
The  usage  brought  the  multitude  still 
more  under  priestly  power,  and  taught 
them  to  associate  their  most  secret 
aspirations  of  piety  with  the  church. 
Who,  that  takes  all  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  can  expect  Protes- 
tants to  imitate  the  Catholics  in  fre- 
quenting the  church  for  secret  devotion, 
or  can  wish  it?  Has  not  Jesus  said, 
'*  When  thou  prayest,  go  into  thy  closet, 
and  shut  thy  door,  and  pray  to  thy  Fa- 
ther, who  seeth  in  secret  *'  ?  Catholi- 
cism says,  "  When  thou  prayest,  go  into 
the  public  church,  and  praj*  before  the 
multitude.'*  Of  the  little  efficacy  of  this 
worship  we  have  too  painful  proofs. 
The  worship  of  the  churches  of  Italy 
is  directed  chiefly  to  the  Virgin.  She 
is  worshipped  as  /Ae  I  irgin.  The  great 
idea  of  this  Catholic  deity  is  purity, 
chastity ;  and  yet,  unless  all  travellers 
deceive  us,  the  country  where  she  is 
worshipped  is  disfigured  by  licentious- 
ness beyond  all  countries  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  I  return  to  my  position. 
We  need  borrow  nothing  from  Catholi- 
cism. Episcopacy  retained  (did  not  bor- 
row) as  much  of  the  ritual  of  that 
church  as  is  wanted  in  the  present  age. 
for  those  among  us  who  have  Catholic 
propensities.  Other  sects,  if  they  need 
forms,  must  originate  them,  and  this 
they  must  do  not  mechanically,  but 
from  the  promptings  of  the  spiritual 
life,  from  a  thirst  for  new  modes  of 
manifesting  their  religious  hopes  and 
aspirations.  Woe  to  that  church  which 
looks  round  for  forms  to  wake  it  up  to 
spiritual  life  !  The  dying  man  is  not  to 
•be  revived  by  a  new  dress,  however 
graceful.  The  disease  of  a  languid 
sect  is  too  deep  to  be  healed  by  cere- 
monies. It  needs  deeper  modes  of  cure. 
Let  it  get  life,  and  it  will  naturally  create 
the  emblems  or  rites  which  it  needs  to 
express  and  maintain  its  spiritual  force 

The  great  instrument  of  influence  and 
dominion  in  the  Catholic  church  is  one 
which  we  should  shudder  to  borrow,  but 
which  may  still  give  important  hints  as 
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to  the  means  of  promotins^  religion.  I 
refer  to  confession.  Nothing  too  bad 
can  be  said  of  this.  By  laying  open  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  to  the  priest,  it 
makes  the  priest  the  master  of  all. 
Still,  to  a  good  man.  it  gives  the  power 
of  doing  good,  —  a  power  which .  I  doubt 
not,  is  often  conscientiously  used.  It 
gives  to  the  reli^ous  teacher  an  ac- 
cess to  men's  nunds  and  conscience, 
such  as  the  pulpit  does  not  furnish. 
Instead  of  scattering  generalities  amone 
the  crowd,  he  can  administer  to  each 
soul  the  very  instruction,  warning,  en- 
couragement it  needs.  In  Catholic  coun- 
tries there  is  little  preaching,  nor  is  it 
necessary.  The  confessional  is  far 
more  powerful  than  the  pulpit.  And 
what  do  we  learn  from  this  .^  That  Pro- 
testants should  adopt  confession  }  No. 
But  the  question  arises,  whether  the 
great  principle  of  confession,  that  on 
which  its  power  rests,  viz.,  access  to 
the  individual  mind,  may  not  be  used 
more  than  it  is  by  Protestant  teachers ; 
whether  such  access  may  not  be  gained 
by  honorable  and  generous  means  and 
so  used  as  to  be  guarded  against  abuse. 
Preaching  is  now  our  chief  reliance ; 
but  preaching  is  an  arrow  which  shoots 
over  many  heads,  and  flies  wide  of  the 
hearts  of  more.  Its  aim  is  too  vague  to 
do  much  execution.  It  is  melancholy 
to  think  how  little  clear  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  duty  and  religion  is  com- 
municated by  the  pulpit,  and  how  often 
the  emotion  which  it  excites,  for  want  of 
clear  views,  for  want  of  wisdom,  runs 
into  morbidness  or  excess.  No  art.  no 
science  is  taught  so  vaguely  as  religion 
from  the  pulpit.  No  oook  is  so  read 
or  expounded  as  the  Bible  is,  that  is, 
in  minute  fragments,  and  without  those 
helps  of  method  by  which  all  other 
branches  are  taught.  Is  not  a  freer, 
easier,  opener  communication  with  his 
pupils  needed  than  the  minister  does  or 
can  hold  from  the  pulpit  ?  Should  not 
modes  of  teaching  and  intercourse  be 
adopted,  b^  which  he  can  administer 
truth  to  different  minds,  according  to 
their  various  capacities  and  wants  t 
Must  not  he  rely  less  on  preaching,  and 
more  on  more  familiar  communication  ? 
This  question  becomes  of  more  im- 
portance, because  it  is  very  plain  that 
preaching  is  becoming  less  and  less  effi- 
cacious. Preaching  is  not  what  it  was 
in  the  first  age  of  Christianity.     Then, 


when  there  was  no  printing,  compara- 
tively no  reading,  Christianity  could 
only  be  spread  by  the  living  voice. 
Hence  to  preach  became  synonymous 
with  teaching.  It  was  the  great  means 
of  access  to  the  multitude.  Now  the 
press  preaches  incomparably  more  than 
the  pulpit.  Through  this  all  are  per- 
mitted to  preach.  Woman,  if  she  may 
not  speak  in  the  church,  may  speak  from 
the  printing-room,  and  her  touching  ex- 
positions of  religion,  not  learned  in  the- 
ological institutions,  but  in  the  schools 
of  affection,  of  sorrow,  of  experience, 
of  domestic  change,  sometimes  make 
their  way  to  the  heart  more  surely  than 
the  minister's  homilies.  The  result  is, 
that  preaching  does  not  hold  the  place 
now  which  it  nad  in  dark  and  unrefined 
ages.  The  minister  addresses  from  his 
pulpit  many  as  well  educated  as  him- 
sell,  and  almost  every  parishioner  has  at 
home  better  sermons  than  he  hears  in 
public.  The  minister,  too,  has  compet- 
itors in  the  laity,  as  they  are  called,  who 
very  wisely  refuse  to  leave  to  him  the 
monopoly  of  public  speaking  and  who 
are  encroaching  on  his  province  more 
and  more.  In  this  altered  condition  ol 
the  world,  the  ministry  is  to  undergo 
important  changes,  what  thev  must 
be.  I  have  not  time  now  to  inquire.  F 
will  only  say  that  the  vagueness  which 
belongs  to  so  much  religious  instructior 
from  the  pulpit  must  give  place  to  a 
teaching  which  shall  meet  more  the 
wants  of  the  individual,  and  the  wants 
of  the  present  state  of  society.  Great 
principles  must  be  expounded  in  accom- 
modation to  different  ages,  capacities, 
stacjes  of  improvement,  and  an  inter- 
course be  established  by  which  all 
classes  may  be  helped  to  apply  them  to 
their  own  particular  conditions.  How 
shall  Christianity  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  individual  and  on  society  at  the 
present  moment,  in  its  present  strug- 
gles ?  This  is  the  great  question  to  be 
solved,  and  the  reply  to  it  will  determine 
the  form  which  the  Christian  ministry 
is  to  take.  I  imagine  that,  in  seeking 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  it  will  be 
discovered  that  the  ministry  must  have 
greater  freedom  than  in  past  times.  It 
will  be  discovered  that  the  individual 
minister  must  not  be  rigidly  tied  down 
to  certain  established  modes  of  opera- 
tion, that  he  must  not  be  required  to 
cast  his  preaching  into  the  old  moviU\ 
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to  circumscribe  himself  to  the  old  top- 
ics, to  keep  in  motion  a  machinery  which 
others  have  invented,  but  that  he  will  do 
most  good  if  left  to  work  according  to 
his  own  nature,  according  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  his  own 
breast.  I  imagine  it  will  be  discovered 
that,  as  justice  may  be  administered 
without  a  wig,  and  the  executive  func- 
tion without  a  crown  or  sceptre,  so 
Christianity  may  be  administered  in 
more  natural  ana  less  formal  ways  than 
have  prevailed,  and  that  the  minister,  in 

growing  less  technical,  will  find  religion 
ecoming  to  himself  and  others  a  more 
living  reality.  I  imagine  that  our  pres- 
ent religious  organizations  will  silently 
melt  away,  and  that  hierarchies  will  be 
found  no  more  necessary  for  religion 
than  for  literature,  science,  medicine, 
law,  or  the  elegant  and  useful  arts.  But 
I  will  check  these  imaginings.  The 
point  from  which  I  started  was,  that  Ca- 
tholicism might  teach  us  one  element  of 
an  effectual  ministry,  that  the  Protestant 
teacher  needs  and  should  seek  access 
to  the  individual  mind,  beyond  what  he 
now  possesses  ;  and  the  point  at  which 
I  stop  is,  that  this  access  is  to  be  so 
sought  and  so  used  as  not  to  infringe 
religious  liberty,  the  rights  of  private 
judgment,  the  tree  action  of  the  individ- 
ual mind.  Nothing  but  this  liberty  can 
secure  it  from  the  terrible  abuse  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  Cath- 
olic church. 

In  the  free  remarks  which  I  have 
now  made  on  certain  denominations  of 
Christians,  1  have  been  influenced  by 
no  unkindness  or  disrespect  towards  the 
individuals  who  compose  them  In  all 
sects  1  recognize  joyfully  true  disciples 
of  the  common  Master.  Catholicism 
boasts  of  some  of  the  best  and  greatest 
names  in  history,  so  does  Episcopacy, 
so  Presb}'terianism,  &c.  1  exclude  none. 
I  know  that  Christianity  is  mighty  enough 
to  accomplish  its  end  in  all.  I  cannot, 
however,  speak  of  religious  any  more 
than  of  political  parties,  without  betray- 
ing the  little  respect  I  have  for  them 
as  parties.  There  is  no  portion  of  hu- 
man history  more  humbling  than  that  of 
sects.  When  I  meditate  on  the  grand 
moral,  spiritual  purpose  of  Christianity, 
in  which  all  its  glory  consists  ;  when 
I  consider  how  plainly  Christianity  at- 
taches importance  to  nothing  but  to  the 
moral  excellence,  the  disinterested,  di- 


vine virtue,  which  was  embodied  in  the 
teaching  and  life  of  its  Founder;  and 
when  from  this  position  I  look  down  on 
the  sects  which  have  figured  and  now 
figure  in  the  church  ;  when  I  see  them 
making  such  a  stir  about  matters  £;en- 
erally  so  unessential ;  when  I  see  them 
seizing  on  a  disputed  and  disputable 
doctrine,  making  it  a  watchworc^  a  test 
of  God's  favor,  a  bond  of  communion, 
a  ground  of  self-complacency,  a  badge 
of  peculiar  holiness,  a  warrant  for  con- 
demning its  rejectors,  however  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  when  I  see 
them  overlooking  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,  and  laying  infinite  stress  here 
on  a  bishop  and  prayer-book,  there  on 
the  quantity  of  water  applied  in  baptism, 
and  there  on  some  dark  solution  of  an 
incomprehensible  article  of  faith  ;  when 
I  see  the  mock  dignity  of  their  exclusive 
claims  to  truth,  to  churchship,  to  the 
promises  of  Gods  word  ;  when  I  hear 
the  mimic  thunderbolts  of  denunciation 
and  excommunication  which  they  delight 
to  hurl ;  when  1  consider  how  their  deep 
theology,  in  proportion  as  it  is  examined, 
evaporates  into  words,  how  many  oppo- 
site and  extravagant  notions  are  covered 
by  the  same  broad  shield  of  mystery  an<* 
tradition,  and  how  commonly  the  per- 
suasion of  infallibility  is  proportioned 
to  the  absurdity  of  the  creed ;  —  when 
I  consider  these  things,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  like  import,  I  am  lost  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  amount  of  arrogant  folly, 
of  self-complacent  intolerance,  of  almost 
incredible  blindness  to  the  end  and  es- 
sence of  Christianity,  which  the  history 
of  sects  reveals.  I  have,  indeed,  pro- 
found respect  for  individuals  in  all  com- 
munions of  Christians.  But  on  sects, 
and  on  the  spirit  of  sects,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  look  with  grief,  shame,  pity, 
—  I  had  almost  said  contempt.  In  pass- 
ing these  censures  1  claim  no  superiority. 
I  am  sure  there  are  thousands  of  all  sects 
who  think  and  feel  as  I  do  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  who,  far  from  claiming  su- 
perior intelligence,  are  distinguished  by 
following  out  the  plain  dictates,  the  nat- 
ural impulses,  and  spontaneous  judgments 
of  conscience  and  common-sense. 

It  is  time  for  me  to  finish  this  letter, 
which  indeed  has  grown  under  my  hands 
beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  But  I 
must  add  a  line  or  two  in  reply  to  your 
invitation  to  visit  you.  You  say  that 
Kentucky  will  not  exclude  me  for  my 
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slavery.  I  rejoice  to  hear 
y  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
try.  I  rejoice  in  a  tolerant 
^ver  maniiested.    What  vou 

with  what  I  have  heara  of 
>eral  character  of  Kentucky, 
unts  of  the  West  make  me 
it  it.  I  desire  to  see  nature 
spects ;  but  still  more  to  see 

of  society.  1  hear  of  the 
ie  West,  but  I  learn  that  a 
teels  himself  to  be  a  man, 

a  self-respect  which  is  not 

found  in  older  communities, 
aks  his  mind  freely,  that  he 
om  generous  impulses,  and 
fish  calculations.  These  are 
s.  I  rejoice  that  the  inter- 
een  the  East  and  West  is 

Both  will  profit  The  West 
om  us  the  love  of  order,  the 
dorn  and  cheer  life,  the  in- 
education  and  religion,  which 
)undation  of  our  greatness, 
e  us  in  return  the  energies 

which  belong  to  and  dis- 
esher  state  of  society.    Such 

regard  as  the  most  precious 
e  Union,  worth  more  than 
>f  products  of  industry,  and 
more  to  bind  us  togetner  as 

i  me  to  come  and  preach  in 
the  country.  I  should  do 
T  if  I  coula.  It  would  re- 
bear  a  testimony,  however 
cat  truths  in  your  new  set- 
I  confess,  however,  that  1 
y  education  would  unfit  me 
^fulness  among  you.  1  fear 
ibits,  rules,  and  criticisms 
1  1  have  grown  up,  and  al- 
old,  have  not  left  me  the 
i  courage  which  are  needed 
of  address  best  suited  to 
n  people.  I  have  fought 
ie  chains.  I  have  labored 
e  man,  but  in  the  state  of 
'  and  of  society  here,  free- 
ird  acquisition.  I  hope  the 
ation  will  gain  it  more  easily 
itly  than  their  fathers. 
ly  to  add,  my  young  brother, 
hes  for  your  usefulness.  I 
for  ^'ou  enjoyment  I  ask 
nethm^  better  and  greater, 
vhich  includes  it,  —  even  a 
and  die  for  a  cause  which 
n  your  own  enjoyment     If 


I  were  called  to  give  you  one  rule,  which 
^our  situation  demands  above  all  others, 
It  would  be  this.  Live  a  life  of  faith  and 
hope.  Believe  in  God's  gjtaX  ptuposes 
towards  the  human  race.  Believe  in 
the  mighty  power  of  truth  imd  love. 
Believe  in  the  onmipotence  of  Chris- 
tianity. Believe  that  Christ  lived  and 
died  to  breathe  into  his  church  and 
into  society  a  diviner  spirit  than  now 
exists.  Believe  in  the  capacities  and 
greatness  of  human  nature.  Believe 
that  the  celestial  virtue,  revealed  in  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
a  bright  vision  tor  barren  admiration, 
but  is  to  become  a  reality  in  your  own 
and  others'  souls.  Carry  to  your  work 
a  trustful  spirit  Do  not  waste  your 
breath  in  wailine  over  the  times.  Strive 
to  make  them  better.  Do  not  be  dis- 
heartened bv  evils.  Feel  throng  your 
whole  soul  tnat  evil  is  not  the  miriitiest 
power  in  the  universe,  —  that  it  is  per- 
mitted only  to  call  forth  the  eneigy  of 
love,  wisdom,  persuasion,  and  prayer  for 
its  removal.  Setde  it  in  your  mind  that 
a  minister  can  never  speak  an  effectual 
word  without  faith.  Be  strong  in  the 
Lord  and  the  power  of  his  mi^t  Al- 
low me  to  say,  that  1  have  a  good  hope 
of  you.  I  learned  some  time  ago,  from 
one  of  vour  dear  friends,  that  you  com- 
prehended the  ^andeur  of  yoiu*  work 
as  a  Christian  minister.  I  learned  that 
the  pulpit,  from  which  a  divinely  moved 
teacher  communicates  everlasting  truths, 
seemed  to  you  more  glorious  than  a 
throne.  I  learned  that  you  had  come 
to  understand  what  is  the  greatest  power 
which  God  gives  to  man,  —  the  power 
of  acting  generously  on  the  soul  of  his 
brother ;  of  communicating  to  others  a 
divine  spirit,  of  awakening  in  others  a 
heavenly  life,  which  is  to  outlive  the 
stars.  1  then  felt  that  you  would  not 
labor  in  vain.  You  have'  indeed,  pecul- 
iar trials.  You  are  dwelling  fair  from 
your  brethren,  but  there  is  a  sense  of 
God's  presence  more  cheering  than  the 
dearest  human  society.  There  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  working  with  God  more 
strengthening  than  all  human  co-opera- 
tion. There  is  a  sight,  c^^nted  to  the 
pure  mind,  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  which 
makes  privations  and  sufferings  in  the 
cause  of  his  truth  seem  light  which 
makes  us  sometimes  to  rejoice  in  tribu- 
lation, like  the  primitive  heroes  of  our 
faith.    My  young  brother,  I  wish  you 
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these  blessings.    What  else  ought  I  to 
wish  for  you  i 

This  letter,  you  will  perceive,  is  writ- 
ten in  great  haste.  Tne  opinions,  in- 
deed, have  been  deliberately  formed ; 
but  they  probably  might  have  been  ex- 
pressed with  greater  caution.     If  it  will 


serve,  in  your  judgnient,  the  cause  of 
truth,  freedom,  and  religion,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  insert  it  in  your  work. 
Your  sincere  Mend, 

William  E.  Chaxning. 
Boston,  June^  1836. 


THE    SYSTEM    OF    EXCLUSION   AND   DENUNCIATION 

IN    RELIGION    CONSIDERED. 

1815. 


Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the 
leaders  of  the  party  called  **  Orthodox  " 
have  adopted  and  mean  to  enforce  a 
system  of  exclusion  in  regard  to  Liberal 
Christians.  Thev  spare  no  pains  to  in- 
fect the  minds  01  their  too  easy  follow- 
ers with  the  persuasion  that  they  ought 
to  refuse  communion  with  their  Unita- 
rian brethren,  and  to  deny  them  the 
name,  character,  and  privileges  of  Chris- 
tians. On  this  system  I  shall  now  offer 
several  observations. 

I  begin  with  an  important  suggestion. 
I  bee  that  it  may  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  zeal  of  Liberal  Christians 
on  this  point  has  no  other  object  than 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church 
of  Christ.  We  are  pleading,  not  our 
own  cause,  but  the  cause  of  our  Master. 
The  denial  of  our  Christian  character  by 
fallible  and  imperfect  men  gives  us  no 
anxiety.  Our  relation  to  Jesus  Christ  is 
not  to  be  dissolved  by  the  breath  of  man. 
Our  Christian  rights  do  not  depend  on 
human  passions.  We  have  precisely  the 
same  power  over  our  brethren  which 
they  have  over  us,  and  are  equally  au- 
thorized to  sever  them  from  the  body  of 
Christ.  Still  more  ;  if  the  possession  of 
truth  gives  superior  weight  to  denun- 
ciation, we  are  persuaded  that  our  oppo- 
sers  will  be  the  severest  sufferers,  should 
we  think  fit  to  hurl  back  the  sentence  of 
exclusion  and  condemnation.  But  we 
have  no  disposition  to  usurp  power  over 
our  brethren.  We  believe  that  the  spirit 
which  is  so  studiously  excited  against 
ourselves  has  done  incalculable  injury  to 
the  cause  of  Christ,  and  we  pray  God  to 
deliver  us  from  its  power. 


Why  are  the  name,  character,  and 
rights  of  Cl.rislians  to  be  denied  to  Uni- 
tarians ?  Do  they  deny  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  ?  Do  they  reject  his  word  as  the 
rule  of  their  faith  and  practice  ?  Do 
their  lives  discover  indifference  to  his 
authority  and  example  ?  No.  these  are 
not  their  offences.  They  are  deficient 
in  none  of  the  qualifications  of  disciples 
which  were  required  in  the  primitive  aee. 
Their  offence  is,  that  they  read  tne 
Scriptures  for  themselves,  and  derive 
from  them  different  opinions  on  certain 
points  from  those  which  others  have 
adopted.  Mistake  of  judgment  is  their 
pretended  crime,  and  this  crime  is  laid 
to  their  charge  by  men  who  are  as  lia- 
ble to  mistake  as  themselves,  and  who 
seem  to  them  to  have  fallen  into  some 
of  the  grossest  errors.  A  condemning 
sentence  from  such  judges  carries  with 
it  no  terror.  Sorrow  tor  its  uncharitable- 
ness,  and  strong  disapprobation  of  its 
arrogance,  are  the  principal  feelings 
which  it  inspires. 

It  is  truly  astonishing  that  Christians 
are  not  more  impressed  with  the  unbe- 
coming spirit,  the  arrogant  style,  of 
those  who  deny  the  Christian  character 
to  professed  and  exemplary  followers 
of  Jesus  Christ  because  they  differ  in 
opinion  on  some  of  the  most  subtile 
and  difficult  subjects  of  theology.  A 
stranger,  at  hearing  the  language  of 
these  denouncers,  would  conclude,  with- 
out a  doubt,  that  they  were  clothed  with 
infallibility,  and  were  appointed  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  their  brethren.  But,  for 
myself,  I  know  not  a  shadow  of  a  pre- 
tence for  the  language  of  superiority 
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assumed  by  our  adversaries.  Are  they 
exempted  m>m  the  common  frailty  of 
our  nature  ?  Has  God  given  them 
superior  intelligence  ?  Were  they  edu- 
cated under  circumstances  more  favora- 
ble to  improvement  than  those  whom 
they  condemn  ?  Have  they  brought  to 
the  Scriptures  more  serious,  anxious 
and  unwearied  attention  ?  Or  do  their 
lives  express  a  deeper  reverence  for  God 
and  for  nis  Son  ?  No.  They  are  fallible , 
imperfect  men,  possessing  no  higher 
means,  and  no  stronger  modves  for 
studying  the  word  of  God  than  their 
Unitarian  brethren.  And  yet  their  lan- 
guage to  them  is  virtually  this :  *'  We 
pronounce  you  to  be  in  error,  and  in 
most  dangerous  error.  We  know  that 
we  are  right,  and  that  you  are  wrong, 
in  regard  to  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  gospel.  You  are  unworthy  the 
Christian  name,  and  unfit  to  sit  with  us 
at  the  table  of  Christ  We  offer  you  the 
truth,  and  you  reject  it  at  the  peril  of 
vour  souls.  Such  is  the  lan^age  of 
numble  Christians  to  men  who,  m  capac- 
ity and  apparent  piety,  are  not  inferior 
to  themselves.  This  language  has  spread 
from  the  leaders  through  a  considerable 
part  of  the  community.  Men  in  those 
walks  of  life  which  leave  them  without 
leisure  or  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment, are  heard  to  decide  on  the  most 
intricate  points,  and  to  pass  sentence 
on  men  whose  lives  have  been  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  !  The 
female,  forgetting  the  tenderness  of  her 
sex,  and  the  limited  advantages  which 
her  education  affords  for  a  critical  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  inveighs  with  bitter- 
ness against  the  damnable  errors  of  such 
men  as  Newton,  Locke,  Clarke,  and 
Price  !  The  young,  too,  forget  the  mod- 
esty which  belongs  to  their  age,  and 
hurl  condemnation  on  the  head  which 
has  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  God 
and  mankind.  Need  I  ask  whether  this 
spirit  of  denunciation  for  supposed  error 
becomes  the  humble  and  fallible  disci- 
ples of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

In  vindication  of  this  system  of  ex- 
clusion and  denunciation,  it  is  often 
urged  that  the  **  honor  of  religion,"  the 
**  puritv  of  the  church,"  and  the  *'  cause 
of  trutn,"  forbid  those  who  hold  the  true 
gospel  to  maintain  fellowship  with  those 
who  suppKjrt  corrupt  and  injurious  opin- 
ions, without  stopping  to  notice  the 
modesty  of  those  who  claim  an  exclusive 


knowledge  of  the  true  gospel,  I  would 
answer,  that  the  ** honor  of  religion" 
can  never  suffer  by  admitting  to  Chris- 
tian fellowship  men  of  irreproachable 
lives,  whilst  it  has  suffered  most  severe- 
ly from  that  narrow  and  uncharitable 
spirit  which  has  excluded  such  men  for 
imagined  errors.  I  answer  again,  that 
the  ** cause  of  truth"  can  never  suffer 
by  admitting  to  Christian  fellowship  men 
who  honestly  profess  to  make  the  Script- 
ures their  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
whilst  it  has  suffered  most  severely  by 
substituting  for  this  standard  conformity 
to  human  creeds  and  formularies.  It  is 
truly  wonderful  if  excommunication  for 
supposed  error  be  the  method  of  purify- 
ing the  church  that  the  church  has  been 
so  long  and  so  wofully  corrupted.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  deficiencies  of 
Christians  in  other  respects,  they  have 
certainly  discovered  no  criminal  reluc- 
tance in  applpng  this  instrument  of 
fmrification  Could  the  thunders  and 
ightnings  of  excommunication  have  cor- 
rected the  atmosphere  of  the  church, 
not  one  pestilential  vapor  would  have 
loaded  it  for  ages.  The  air  of  Paradise 
would  not  have  been  more  pure,  more 
refreshing.  But  what  does  history  tell 
us  ?  It  tells  us  that  the  spirit  of  exclu- 
sion and  denunciation  has  contributed 
more  than  all  other  causes  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  church,  to  the  diffusion  of 
error  :  and  has  rendered  the  records  of 
the  Christian  community  as  black,  as 
bloody,  as  revolting  to  humanity,  as  the 
records  of  empires  founded  on  conquest 
and  guilt. 

But  it  is  said.  Did  not  the  Apostle  de- 
nounce the  erroneous  and  pronounce  a 
curse  on  the  **  abettors  of  another  gos- 
pel "  ?  This  is  the  stronghold  of  the 
friends  of  denunciation.  But  let  us  never 
forget  that  the  Apostles  were  inspired 
men,  capable  of  m  irking  out  with  un- 
erring certainty  those  who  substituted 
"another  gospel"  for  the  true.  Show 
us  their  successors,  and  we  will  cheer- 
fully obey  them. 

It  is  also  important  to  recollect  the 
character  of  tliose  men  against  whom 
the  apostolic  anathema  was  directed. 
They  were  men  who  knew  distinctly 
what  the  Apostles  taught,  and  yet  op- 
f>osed  it ;  and  who  endeavored  to  sow 
division,  and  to  gain  followers,  in  the 
churches  which  the  Apostles  had  planted. 
These  men  resisting  the  known  instruc- 
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tions  of  the  authorized  and  inspired 
teachers  of  the  gospel,  and  discovering 
a  factious,  selfish,  mercenary  spirit,  were 
justly  excluded  as  unworthy  the  Chris- 
tian name.  But  what  in  common  with 
these  men  have  the  Christians  whom  it 
is  the  custom  of  the  "  Orthodox "  to 
denounce  ?  Do  these  oppose  what  they 
know  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  ?  Do  they  not  revere  Je- 
sus and  his  inspired  messengers  ?  Do 
they  not  dissent  from  their  brethren 
simply  because  they  believe  that  their 
brethren  dissent  from  their  Lord  ?  Let 
us  not  forget  that  the  contest  at  the  pres- 
ent day  is  not  between  the  Apostles  them- 
selves and  men  who  oppose  their  known 
instructions,  but  uninspired  Christians 
who  equally  receive  the  Apostles  as  au- 
thorized teachers  of  the  gospel,  and  who 
only  differ  in  judgment  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  their  writings.  How  un- 
just, then,  is  it  for  any  class  of  Chris- 
tians to  confound  their  opponents  with 
the  factious  and  unprincipled  sectarians 
of  the  primitive  age  !  Mistake  in  judg- 
ment is  the  heaviest  charge  which  one 
denomination  has  now  a  right  to  urge 
against  another ;  and  do  we  nnd  that  the 
Apostles  ever  denounced  mistake  as 
"  awful  and  fatal  hostility  "  to  the  gos- 
pel ;  that  they  pronounced  anathemas 
on  men  who  wished  to  obey,  but  who 
misapprehended  their  doctrines  ?  The 
Apostles  well  remembered  that  none 
ever  mistook  more  widely  than  them- 
selves. They  remembered,  too,  the 
lenity  of  their  Lord  towards  their  er- 
rors, and  this  lenity  they  cherished  and 
labored  to  diffuse. 

But  it  is  asked,  Have  not  Christians 
a  right  to  bear  "solemn  testimony" 
against  opinions  which  are  "  utterly 
subversive  of  the  gospel,  and  most  dan- 
gerous to  men's  eternal  interests  "  ?  To 
this  I  answer,  that  the  opinions  of  men 
who  discover  equal  intelligence  and 
piety  with  ourselves,  are  entitled  to 
respectful  consideration.  If,  after  in- 
<^uiry,  they  seem  erroneous  and  inju- 
nous,  we  are  authorized  and  bound, 
according  to  our  ability,  to  expose,  by 
fair  and  serious  argument,  their  nature 
and  tendency.  But  I  maintain  that  we 
have  no  rignt  as  individuals,  or  in  an 
associated  capacity,  to  bear  our  "  solemn 
testimony"  against  these  opinions,  by 
menacing  with  ruin  the  Christian  who 
listens  to  them,  or  by  branding  them 


with  the  most  terrifying  epithets,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  candid  inquir}* 
mto  their  truth.  This  is  the  fashiona- 
ble mode  of  "  bearing  testimony,"  and 
it  is  a  weapon  which  will  always  be 
most  successful  in  the  hands  of  the 
proud,  the  positive,  and  overbearing, 
who  are  most  impatient  of  contradiction, 
and  have  least  regard  to  the  rights  of 
their  brethren. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  right  of 
Christians,  as  to  oearing  testimony 
against  opinions  which  they  deem  inju- 
rious, I  deny  that  they  have  any  right 
to  pass  a  condemning  sentence,  on  ac- 
count of  these  opinions,  on  the  charac- 
ters of  men  whose  general  deportment 
is  conformed  to  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
Both  Scripture  and  reason  unite  in 
teaching  that  the  best  and  only  standard 
of  character  is  the  life ;  and  he  who 
overlooks  the  testimony  of  a  Christian 
life,  and  grounds  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation on  opinions  about  which  he,  as 
well  as  his  brother,  may  err,  violates 
most  flagrantly  the  duty  of  just  and  can- 
did judgment,  and  opposes  the  peaceful 
and  charitable  spirit  of  the  gospeL  Je- 
sus Christ  says,  **  By  their  fruits  shall 
ye  know  them."  "  Not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  who 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  "  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do 
whatsoever  I  command  you."  "  He  that 
heareth  and  doeth  these  my  sayings." 
/.^.,  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  "  I  will  liken  him  to  a  man  who 
built  his  house  upon  a  rock."  It  would 
be  easy  to  multiply  similar  passages. 
The  whole  Scriptures  teach  us  that  he 
and  he  only  is  a  Christian  whose  life  is 
governed  by  the  precepts  of  the  gospel 
and  that  by  this  standard  alone  the  pro- 
fession of  this  religion  should  be  tried. 
We  do  not  deny  that  our  brethren  have 
a  right  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  our 
Christian  character.  But  we  insist  that 
we  have  a  right  to  be  judged  by  the 
fairest,  the  most  approved,  and  the  most 
setded  rules  by  wnich  character  can  be 
tried;  and  when  these  are  overlooked, 
and  the  most  uncertain  standard  is  ap- 
plied, we  are  injured  ;  and  an  assault  on 
character,  which  rests  on  this  ground, 
deserves  no  better  name  than  defama- 
tion and  persecution. 

I  know  that  this  suggestion  of  perse- 
cution will  be  indignantly  repelled  by 
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those  who  deal  most  largely  in  denun- 
ciation. But  persecution  is  a  wrong  or 
injury  inilictecl  for  opinions  ;  and  surely 
assaults  on  character  fall  under  this  defi- 
nition. Some  persons  seem  to  think 
that  persecution  consists  in  pursuing 
error  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  that 
therefore  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  except 
in  distempered  imaginations,  because  no 
class  of  Christians  among  us  is  armed 
with  these  terrible  weapons.  But  no. 
The  form  is  changed,  but  the  spirit 
lives.  Persecution  has  given  up  its 
halter  and  fagot,  but  it  breathes  venom 
from  its  lips,  and  secretly  blasts  what  it 
cannot  openly  destroy.  For  example,  a 
Liberal  minister,  however  circumspect  in 
his  walk,  irreproachable  in  all  his  rela- 
tions, no  sooner  avows  his  honest  con- 
victions on  some  of  the  most  difficult 
subjects,  than  his  name  begins  to  be  a 
by-word.  A  thousand  suspicions  are 
infused  into  his  hearers  ;  and  it  is  insin- 
uated that  he  is  a  minister  of  Satan,  in 
"the  gui.se  of  an  angel  of  light."  At  a 
little  distance  from  his  home,  calumny 
assumes  a  bolder  tone.  He  is  pro- 
nounced an  infidel,  and  it  is  gravely 
asked  whether  he  believes  in  a  Goa. 
At  a  greater  distance,  his  morals  are 
assailed.  He  is  a  man  of  the  world, 
^*  leading  souls  to  hell,"  to  gratify  the 
most  selfish  passions.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  must  not  say  a  word 
about  persecution,  for  reports  like  these 
rack  no  limbs  ;  they  do  not  even  injure 
a  hair  of  his  head  ;  and  how,  then,  is  he 
persecuted  ?  Now,  for  myself,  I  am  as 
willing  that  my  adversarv  should  take 
my  purse  or  my  life  as  that  he  should 
rob  me  of  my  reputation,  rob  me  of  the 
affection  of  my  friends  and  of  my  means 
of  doing  gooa.  '*  He  who  takes  from 
me  my  good  name,"  takes  the  best  pos- 
session of  which  human  power  can  de- 
prive me.  It  is  true  that  a  Christian's 
reputation  is  comparatively  a  light  ob- 
ject ;  and  so  is  his  property,  so  is  his 
life  ;  all  are  light  things  to  him  whose 
hope  is  full  of  immortality.  But,  of  all 
worldly  blessings,  j.n  honest  reputation 
is  to  many  of  us  the  most  precious ;  and 
he  who  roDS  us  of  it  is  the  most  injurious 
of  mankind,  and  among  the  worst  of 
persecutors.  Let  not  the  friends  of  de- 
nunciation attempt  to  escape  this  charge 
by  pleading  their  sense  of  duty,  and 
their  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  cause 
of  truth.     St.  Dominic  was  equally  sin- 


cere when  he  built  the  Inquisition ;  and 
I  doubt  not  that  many  torturers  of  Chris- 
tians have  fortified  their  reluctant  minds, 
at  the  moment  of  applying  the  rack  and 
the  burning  iron,  by  the  sincere  convic- 
tion that  the  cause  of  truth  reouired  the 
sacrifice  of  its  foes.  1  beg  mat  these 
remarks  may  not  be  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  party  called  **  Orthodox," 
among  whom  are  multitudes  whose  hu- 
mility and  charity  would  revolt  from  mak- 
ing themselves  tne  standards  of  Christian 
piety,  and  from  assailing  the  Christian 
character  of  their  brethren. 

Many  other  considerations  may  be 
added  to  those  which  have  been  already 
urged  against  the  system  of  excluding 
from  Christian  fellowship  men  of  upright 
lives  on  account  of  their  opinions.  It 
necessarily  generates  perpetual  discord 
in  the  church.  Men  differ  in  opinions 
as  much  as  in  features.  No  two  minds 
are  perfectly  accordant.  The  shades  of 
belief  are  infinitely  diversified.  Amidst 
this  immense  variety  of  sentiment,  every 
man  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  Every 
man  discovers  errors  in  the  creed  of  his 
brother.  Every  man  is  prone  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  his  own  peculiarities, 
and  to  discover  danger  in  the  peculiari- 
ties of  others.  This  is  human  nature. 
Every  man  is  partial  to  his  own  opinions, 
because  they  are  his  own,  and  his  self- 
will  and  pride  are  wounded  by  contra- 
diction. Now  what  must  we  expect 
when  beings  so  erring,  so  divided  in 
sentiment,  and  so  apt  to  be  unjust  to 
the  views  of  others,  assert  the  right*  of 
excluding  one  another  from  the  Chris- 
tian church  on  account  of  imagined 
error?  as  the  Scriptures  confine  this 
rieht  to  no  individual  and  to  no  body 
of  Christians,  it  belongs  alike  to  all ; 
and  what  must  we  expect  when  Chris- 
tians of  all  capacities  and  dispositions, 
the  ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  self-con- 
ceited, imagine  it  their  duty  to  prescribe 
opinions  to  Christendom,  and  to  open 
or  to  shut  the  door  of  the  church  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  Avhich  their 
neighbors  may  form  on  some  of  the 
most  perplexing  points  of  theology } 
This  question,  unhappily,  has  received 
answer  upon  answer  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  We  there  see  Christians  de- 
nouncing and  excommunicating  one  an- 
other for  supposed  error,  until  every 
denomination  has  been  pronounced  ac- 
cursed by  some  porlioti  oi  xVi^  Oxxv^Nlvaxv 
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world ;  so  that  were  the  curses  of  men 
to  prevail,  not  one  human  being  would 
enter  heaven.  To  me,  it  appears  that 
to  plead  for  the  right  of  excluding  men 
of  blameless  lives,  on  account  of  their 
opinions,  is  to  sound  the  peal  of  perpet- 
ual and  universal  war.  Arm  men  with 
this  power,  and  we  shall  have  '*  nothing 
but  thunder."  Some  persons  are  suffi- 
ciently simple  to  imagine  that  if  this 
"horrid  Unitarianism  "  were  once  hunted 
down,  and  put  quietly  into  its  grave,  the 
church  would  be  at  peace.  But  no  :  our 
present  contests  have  their  origin,  not 
m  the  "  enormities "  of  Unitarianism, 
but  very  much  in  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  in  the  love  of  power,  in  impatience 
of  contradiction,  in  men's  passion  for 
imposing  their  own  views  upon  others 
in  the  same  causes  which  render  them 
anxious  to  make  proselytes  to  all  their 
opinions.  Were  Unitarianism  quietly 
interred,  another  and  another  hideous 
form  of  error  would  start  up  before 
the  zealous  guardians  of  the  **  purity 
of  the  church."  The  Arminian.  from 
whom  the  pursuit  has  been  diverted 
for  a  time  by  his  more  offending  Uni- 
tarian brother,  would  soon  be  awakened 
from  his  dream  of  security  by  the  clamor 
of  denunciation  ;  and  shoulcl  the  Armin- 
ian fall  a  prey,  the  Calvinists  would  then 
find  time  to  look  into  the  controversies 
among  themselves,  and  almost  every 
class  would  discover,  with  the  eagle  eye 
of  their  brethren  at  New  York,  that 
those  who  differ  from  them  hold  "an- 
other gospel."  and  ought  to  be  **  re- 
sisted and  denounced."  Thus  the  wars 
of  Christians  will  be  perpetual.  Never 
will  there  be  peace  until  Christians  agree 
to  differ,  and  agree  to  look  for  the  evi- 
dences of  Christian  character  in  the 
temper  and  the  life. 

Another  argument  against  this  prac- 
tice of  denouncing  the  supposed  errors 
of  sincere  professors  of  Christianity  is 
this.  It  exalts  to  supremacy  in  the 
church  men  who  have  the  least  claim 
to  influence.  Humble,  meek,  and  affec- 
tionate Christians  are  least  disposed  to 
make  creeds  for  their  brethren,  and  to 
denounce  those  who  differ  from  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  impetuous,  proud, 
and  enthusiastic,  men  who  cannot  or 
will  not  weigh  the  arguments  of  oppo- 
nents, are  always  most  positive  and 
most  unsparing  in  denunciation.  These 
take  the  lead  in  a  system  of  exclusion. 


They  have  no  false  modesty,  no  false 
charity,  to  shackle  their  zeal  in  framing 
fundamentals  for  their  brethren,  and  in 
punishing  the  obstinate  in  error.  The 
consequence  is,  that  creeds  are  formed 
which  exclude  from  Christ's  church 
some  of  his  truest  followers,  which 
outrage  reason  as  well  as  revelation, 
and  which  subsequent  ages  are  obliged 
to  mutilate  and  explain  away,  lest  the 
whole  religion  be  rejected  by  men  of 
reflection.  Such  has  been  the  history 
of  the  church.  It  is  strange  that  we  do 
not  learn  wisdom  from  the  past.  What 
man,  who  feels  his  own  fallibility,  who 
sees  the  errors  into  which  the  positive 
and  **  orthodox  "  of  former  times  have 
been  betrayed,  and  who  considers  his 
own  utter  inability  to  decide  on  the 
degree  of  truth  which  every  mind,  of 
every  capacity,  must  receive  in  order 
to  salvation,  will  not  tremble  at  the 
responsibility  of  prescribing  to  his 
brethren,  in  his  own  words,  the  views 
they  must  maintain  on  the  most  per- 
plexing subjects  of  religion  ?  Humility 
will  always  leave  this  work  to  others. 

Another  important  consideration  is, 
that  this  system  of  excluding  men  of 
apparent  sincerity,  for  their  opinions, 
entirely  subverts  free  inquiry  into  the 
Scriptures.  When  once  a  particular 
system  is  surrounded  by  this  Dulwark ; 
when  once  its  defenders  have  brought 
the  majority  to  believe  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  it  is  a  mark  of  depravity  and 
perdition,  what  but  the  name  of  liberty 
IS  left  to  Christians  ?  The  obstacles 
to  inquiry  are  as  real,  and  may  be  as 
powerful,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Inquisition.  The  multitude  dare  not 
think,  and  the  thinking  dare  not  speak. 
The  right  of  private  judgment  may  thus, 
in  a  Protestant  country,  be  reduced  to 
a  nullity.  It  is  true  that  men  are  sent 
to  the  Scriptures :  but  they  are  told 
before  they  go  that  they  will  be  driven 
from  the  church  on  earth  and  in  heaven, 
unless  they  find  in  the  Scriptures  the  * 
doctrines  which  are  embodied  in  the 
popular  creed.  They  are  told,  indeed, 
to  inquire  for  themselves  :  but  they  arc 
also  told  at  what  points  inquiry  must  ar- 
rive ;  and  the  sentence  of  exclusion  hangs 
over  them  if  they  happen  to  stray,  with 
some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men,  into 
forbidden  paths.  Now  this  "  Protestant 
liberty"  is,  in  one  respect,  more  irri- 
tating than  papal  bondage.     It  mocks 
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as  well  as  enslaves  us.  It  talks  to 
us  courteously  as  friends  and  brethren 
whilst  it  rivets  our  chains.  It  invites 
and  even  charges  us  to  look  with  our 
own  eyes,  but  with  the  same  breath 
warns  us  against  seeing  any  thing  which 
'*  Orthodox  "  eyes  have  not  seen  before 
us.  Is  this  a  state  of  things  favorable 
to  serious  inquiry  into  the  truths  of  the 
eospel?  yet,  how  long  has  the  church 
been  groanine  under  this  cruel  yoke  ! 

Another  objection  to  this  system  of 
excluding  professed  disciples  of  Christ, 
on  account  of  their  opinions,  is,  that  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  great  principles 
of  Congregationalism.  In  churches 
where  the  power  is  lodged  in  a  few 
individuals,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
the  most  learned  men  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  work  of  marking  out  and  ex- 
cludine  the  erroneous  may  seem  less 
difficult.  But  among  Congregational- 
ists,  the  tribunal  before  which  the  of- 
fender is  to  be  brought  is  the  whole 
church,  consisting  pa^y  of  men  in 
humble  circumstances  and  of  unim- 
proved minds  ;  partly  of  men  engaged 
in  active  and  pressing  business ;  and 
partly  of  men  of  education,  whose 
studies  have  been  directed  to  law  and 
medicine.  Now,  is  this  a  tribunal  be- 
fore which  the  most  intricate  points  of 
theology  are  to  be  discussed,  and  seri- 
ous inquirers  are  to  answer  for  opinions 
which  they  have  perhaps  examined  more 
laboriously  and  faithfully  than  all  their 
judges?  Would  a  church  of  humble 
men,  conscious  of  their  limited  oppor- 
tunities, consent  to  try,  for  these  pre- 
tended crimes,  professmg  Christians  as 
intelligent,  as  honest,  and  as  exemplary 
as  themselves  ?  It  is  evident  that,  in 
the  business  of  excluding  men  for  opin- 
ions, a  church  can  be  little  more  than 
the  tool  of  the  minister,  or  a  few  influ- 
ential members  ;  and  our  churches  are, 
in  eeneral.  too  independent  and  too  up- 
right to  take  this  part  in  so  solemn  a 
transaction.  To  correct  their  deficien- 
cies, and  to  quicken  their  zeal  on  this 
point,  we  are  now  threatened  with  new 
tribunals,  or  consociations,  whose  office 
it  will  be  to  try  ministers  for  their  errors, 
to  inspect  the  churches,  and  to  advise 
and  assist  them  in  the  extirpation  of 
"heresy."  Whilst  the  laity  are  slum- 
bering, die  ancient  and  free  constitution 
of  our  churches  is  silently  undermined, 
and  is  crumbliiig  away.    Since  argument 


is  insufficient  to  produce  um'formity  of 
opinion,  recourse  must  be  had  to  more 
powerful  instruments  of  conviction,  —  I 
mean  to  ecclesiastical  courts.  And 
are  this  people  indeed  prepared  to  sub- 
mit to  this  most  degrading  form  of  vas- 
salage, —  a  vassalage  which  reaches  and 
palsies  the  mind,  and  imposes  on  it  the 
dreams  and  fictions  of  men  for  the  ever- 
lasting truth  of  God  t 

These  remarks  lead  me  to  the  last  con- 
sideration which  I  shall  urge  against  the 
proposed  system  of  exclusion  and  sepa- 
ration. This  system  will  shake  to  the 
foundation  our  religious  institutions,  and 
destroy  manv  habits  and  connections 
which  have  had  the  happiest  influence 
on  the  religious  character  of  this  people. 
In  the  first  place,  if  Christian  commun- 
ion and  all  acknowledgments  of  Chris- 
tian character  are  to  oe  denied  on  the 
ground  of  difference  of  opinion,  the 
annual  **  Convention  of  Congregational 
Ministers  of  Massachusetts,**  that  ancient 
bond  of  union,  must  be  dissolved ;  and 
in  its  dissolution  we  shall  lose  the  edi- 
fying, honorable,  and  rare  example  of 
ministers  regularly  assembling,  not  tc 
exercise  power  and  to  fetter  the  con- 
science, but  to  reciprocate  kind  affec- 
tion, and  to  unite  in  sending  relief  to 
the  families  of  their  deceased  brethren. 
This  event  may  gladden  the  heart  of  the 
sectarian ;  it  will  carry  no  joy  to  the 
widow  and  orphan.  In  the  next  place, 
the  **  Associations  of  Ministers,"  in  our 
different  counties,  must  in  many  cases 
be  broken  up,  to  make  room  for  new 
associations,  founded  on  similarity  of 
opinion.  Thus,  that  intercourse  which 
now  subsists  between  ministers  of  dif- 
ferent persuasions,  and  which  tends  to 
enlarge  the  mind  and  to  give  a  liberality 
to  the  feelings,  will  be  diminished,  if 
not  destroyed  :  and  ministers,  becoming 
more  contracted  and  exclusive,  will  com- 
municate more  of  this  unhappy  spirit 
to  their  societies.  In  the  next  place, 
neighboring  churches,  which,  from  their 
very  foundation,  have  cultivated  Chris- 
tian communion,  and  counselled  and 
comforted  each  other,  will  be  mutually 
estranged,  and,  catching  the  temper  of 
their  religious  guides,  will  exchange 
fellowship  for  denunciation ;  and  in- 
stead of  delighting  in  each  other's 
prosperity,  will  seelc  each  other's  de- 
struction. Again  :  in  the  same  churchy 
where  Christians  ot  d\fteT^ivX  N\«>N^\vaLN^ 
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lone  acknowledged  each  other  as  dis- 
ciples of  our  Master,  and  have  partaken 
the  same  feast  of  chanty,  angry  divi- 
sions will  break  forth,  parties  will  be 
marshalled  under  different  leaders,  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  will  be 
hurled  by  the  majority  on  their  guilt- 
less brethren  (if  the  majority  should  be 
**  Orthodox  ''),  and  thus  anger,  heart- 
burnings, and  bitter  recriminations  will 
spread  through  many  of  our  towns  and 
churches.  Again  :  many  of  our  religious 
societies  will  be  rent  asunder,  their  min- 
isters dismissed,  and  religious  institu- 
tions cease.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
of  our  country  parishes  are  able  to  sup- 
port but  a  single  minister.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  divided  in  sentiment ;  and 
nothing  but  a  spirit  of  charity  and  for- 
bearance has  produced  that  union  by 
which  public  worship  has  been  main- 
tained. Once  let  the  proposed  war  be 
proclaimed,  let  the  standard  of  party  be 
raised,  and  a  minister  must  look  for 
support  to  that  party  only  to  which  he 
is  attached.  An  •*  Orthodox  "  minister 
should  blush  to  ask  it  from  men  whom 
he  denounces  for  honest  opinions,  and 
to  whom  he  denies  all  the  ordinances  of 
the  gospel.  It  surely  cannot  be  exp>ected 
that  Liberal  Christians  will  contribute, 
by  their  property,  to  uphold  a  system 
CI  exclusion  and  intolerance  directed 
against  themselves.  What,  then,  will 
be  the  fate  of  many  of  our  societies  } 
Their  ministers,  even  now,  can  with  dif- 
ficulty maintain  the  conflict  with  other 
denominations.  Must  they  not  sink, 
when  deserted  by  their,  most  efficient 
friends  .'*  Many  societies  will  be  left, 
as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  a  prey  to 
those  whom  we  call  sectarians,  but  who 
will  no  longer  have  an  exclusive  right  to 
the  name,  if  the  system  of  division  which 
has  been  proposed  be  adopted.  Many 
ministers  will  be  compelled  to  leave  the 
field  of  their  labors  and  their  prospects 
of  usefulness ;  and  I  fear  the  ministry 
will  lose  its  hold  on  the  affection  and 
veneration  of  men,  when  it  shall  have 
engendered  so  much  division  and  con- 
tention. But  this  is  not  all.  The  sys- 
tem of  denying  the  Christian  name  to 
those  who  differ  from  us  in  interpreting 
the  Scriptures  will  carry  discord  not  only 
into  churches  but  famihes.  In  how  many 
instances  are  heads  of  families  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  present  subjects  of  con- 
troversy  ?     H/merto  they  have  loved 


each  other  as  partakers  of  the  same 
glorious  hopes,  and  have  repaired  in 
their  domestic  joys  and  sorrows  to  the 
same  God  (as  they  imagined)  through 
the  same  Mediator.  But  now,  they  are 
taught  that  they  have  different  Gods  and 
different  gospels,  and  are  taught  that  the 
friends  of  truth  are  not  to  hold  commun- 
ion with  its  rejecters.  Let  this  doctrine 
be  received,  and  one  of  the  tenderest 
ties  by  which  many  wedded  hearts  are 
knit  together  will  be  dissolved.  The 
family  altar  must  fall.  Religion  will  be 
known  in  many  a  domestic  retreat,  not 
as  a  bond  of  union,  but  a  subject  of 
debate,  a  source  of  discord  or  depres- 
sion. 

Now  I  ask.  For  what  boon  are  all 
these  sacrifices  to  be  made  .^  The 
great  end  is,  that  certain  opinions, 
which  have  been  embraced  by  many 
serious  and  inquiring  Christians  as  the 
truth  of  God,  may  be  driven  from  the 
church,  and  be  dreaded  by  the  people  as 
among  the  worst  of  crimes.  Uniformity 
of  opinion,  —  that  airy  good,  which  em- 
perors, popes,  councils,  synods,  bishops, 
and  ministers  have  been  seeking  for 
ages,  by  edicts,  creeds,  threatenings. 
excommunications,  inquisitions,  and 
flames,  —  this  is  the  great  object  of 
the  system  of  exclusion,  separation,  and 
denunciation,  which  is  now  to  be  intro- 
duced. To  this  we  are  to  sacrifice  our 
established  habits  and  bonds  of  union ; 
and  this  is  to  be  pursued  by  means 
which,  as  many  reflecting  men  believe, 
threaten  our  dearest  rights  and  liberties. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  reflecting 
laymen  will  no  longer  shut  their  eyes  on 
this  subject.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact 
that  our  long-established  Congregational 
form  of  church  government  is  menaced, 
and  tribunals  unknown  to  our  churches, 
and  unknown,  as  we  believe,  to  the 
Scriptures,  are  to  be  introduced;  and 
introduced  for  the  very  purpose,  that 
the  supposed  errors  and  mistakes  of 
ministers  and  private  Christians  may 
be  tried  and  punished  as  heresies,  that 
is,  as  crimes.  In  these  tribunals,  as  in 
all  ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  clergy,  who 
make  theology  their  profession,  will  of 
necessity  have  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence, so  that  the  question  now  before 
the  public  is,  in  fact,  only  a  new  form 
of  the  old  controversy  which  has  agi- 
tated all  ages ;  namely,  whether  &e 
clergy  shall  think  for  tne  laity,  or  pre- 
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scribe  to  them  their  religion.  Were  this 
Question  feurly  proposed  to  the  public, 
mere  would  be  but  one  answer ;  but  it 
is  wrapped  up  in  a  dark  phraseoloey 
about    the    purity    and    order    of    the 
church, — a  phraseology  which,   I  be- 
lieve,  imposes   on  multitudes   of  min- 
isters as   well  as  laymen,  and  induces 
acquiescence  in  measures,  the  real  ten- 
dency of  which  thev  would  abhor.     It 
is,  I  hope,  from  no  feeling  of  party,  but 
from  a  sincere  regard  to  the  religion  of 
Christ,  that  I  would  rouse  the  slumber- 
ing minds   of    this   community   to   the 
dMgers  which  hang  over  their  religious 
institutions.      No  power  is   so   rapidlv 
accumulated,  or  so  dreadfully  abusea, 
as  ecclesiastical  power.     It  assails  men 
with  menaces  of  eternal  woe  unless  they 
submit,  and  gradually  awes   the   most 
stubborn  and  strongest  minds  into  sub- 
jection.    I  mean  not  to  ascribe  the  inten- 
tion of  introducing  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
to  any  class  of  Christians  among  us  ;  but 
I  believe  that  many,  in  the  fervor  of  a 
zeal  which  may  be  essentially  virtuous, 
are   about    to    touch   with   unhallowed 
hands    the    ark    of    God,    to    support 
Christianity     by    measures    which    its 
mild   and   charitable   spirit   abhors.     I 
believe     that     many,    overlooking    the 
principles    of    human    nature   and    the 
history  of  the  church,  are  about  to  set 
in  motion  a  spring  of  which  thev  know 
not  the  force,  and  cannot  calculate  the 
effects.     I  believe  that  the  seed  of  spir- 
itual tyranny  is  sown,  and  although  to 
a  careless   spectator  it  may  seem   the 
'•  smallest  of  all  seeds,"  it  has  yet  within 
itself  a  fatal  principle  of  increase,  and 
may  yet  darken  this  region  of  our  coun- 
try with  its  deadly  branches. 

The  time  is  come  when  the  friends  of 
Christian  liberty  and  Christian  charity 
are  called  to  awake,  and  to  remember 
their  duties  to  themselves,  to  posterity, 
and  to  the  church  of  Christ.  The  time 
is  come  when  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  the  freedom  of  our  churches  must 
be  defended  with  zeal.  The  time  is 
come  when  menace  and  denunciation 
must  be  met  with  a  spirit  which  will 
show  that  we  dread  not  the  frowns 
and  lean  not  on  the  favor  of  man.  The 
time  is  come  when  every  expression 
of  superiority  on  the  part  of  our  breth- 
ren should  be  repellea  as  criminal  usur- 
pation. But,  in  doinjE^  this,  let  the  friends 
of  liberal  and  genuine  Christianity  re- 


member the  spirit  of  their  religion.    Let 
no  passion  or  bitterness  dishonor  their 
sacred  cause.     In  contending  for  the 
gospel,  let  them  not  lose  its  virtues  or 
forfeit  its  promises.     We  are,  indeed, 
called  to  pass  through  one  of  the  se- 
verest trials  of  human  virtue,  —  the  trial 
of  controversy.     We  should  carry  with 
us  a  sense  of  its  danger.     Religion, 
when  made  a  subject  of  debate,  seems 
often  to  lose  its  empire  over  the  heart 
and   life.      The   mild   and  affectionate 
spirit    of    Christianity    gives    place    to 
angry    recriminations    and    cruel    sur- 
mises.    Fair  dealing,  uprightness,  and 
truth    are   exchanged   for    the   arts  of 
sophistry.    The  devotional  feelings,  too, 
decline  in  warmth  and  tenderness.    Let 
us,  then,  watch  and  pray.     Let  us  take 
heed  that  the  weapons  of  our  warfare 
be  not  carnal.     Whilst  we  repel  usurpa- 
tion, let  us  be  just  to  the  general  recti- 
tude of  many  oy  whom  our  Christian 
rights  are  invaded.   Whilst  we  repel  the 
uncharitable  censures  of  men,  let  us  not 
forget  that  deep  humility  and  sense  of 
unworthiness  with  which  we  should  ever 
appear  before  God.    In  our  zeal  to  main- 
tain the  great  truth,  that  our  Father 
IN  Heaven  is  alone  the  Supreme  God, 
let  us  not  neglect  that  intercourse  with 
him  without  which  the  purest  concep- 
tions will  avail  little  to  enthrone  bim  in 
our  hearts.     In  our  zeal  to  hold  fast  the 
**  word  of  Christ,"  in  opposition  to  hu- 
man creeds  and  formularies,  let  us  not 
forget  that  our  Lord  demands  another 
and  a  still  more  unsuspicious  confession 
of  him,  even  the  exhibition  of  his  spirit 
and  religion  in  our  lives. 

The  controversy  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged is  indeed  painful ;  but  it  was  not 
chosen,  but  forced  upon  us,  and  we 
ouijht  to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the  dis- 
cipline to  which  a  wise  Providence  has 
seen  fit  to  subject  us.  Like  all  other 
trials,  it  is  designed  to  promote  our 
moral  perfection.  I  trust,  too,  that  it  is 
desig^ned  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth. 
Whilst  I  would  speak  diffidently  of  the 
future,  I  still  hope  that  a  brighter  day  is 
rising  on  the  Christian  church  than  it 
has  yet  enjoyed.  The  gospel  is  to  shine 
forth  in  its  native  glory.  The  violent 
excitement  by  which  some  of  the  cor- 
ruptions of  this  divine  system  are  now 
supported  cannot  be  permanent ;  and 
the  uncharitableness  with  which  they 
are  enforced  will  react,  like  the  perse- 
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cations  of  tbe  Church  of  Rome,  in  favor 
of  truth.  Already  we  have  the  comfort 
of  seeing  many  disposed  to  inquire,  and 
to  inquire  without  that  terror  which  has 
bound  as  with  a  spell  so  man)r  minds. 
We  doubt  not  that  this  inquiry  will 
result  in  a  deep  conviction  that  Chris- 
tianity is  yet  disfigured  by  errors  which 
have  been  transmitted  from  ages  of  dark- 
ness. Of  this,  at  least,  we  are  sure  that 
inquiry,  by  discovering  to  men  the  diffi- 


culties and  obscurities  which  attend  the 
present  topics  of  controversy,  will  ter- 
minate in  what  is  infinitely  more  desi- 
rable than  doctrinal  concord,  —  in  the 
diffusion  of  a  mild,  candid,  and  chari- 
table temper.  I  pray  God  that  this 
most  happy  consummation  may  be  in 
no  degree  obstructed  by  any  unchristian 
feelings,  which,  notwithstanding  my  sin- 
cere efforts,  have  escaped  me  in  the 
present  controversy. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  ON  CREEDS. 


My  aversion  to  human  creeds  as  bonds 
of  Christian  union,  as  conditions  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  as  means  of  fastening 
chains  on  men's  minds,  constantly  gains 
strength. 

My  first  objection  to  them  is,  that 
they  separate  us  from  Jesus  Christ.  To 
whom  am  I  to  go  for  my  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion  but  to  the  Great 
Teacher,  to  the  Son  of  God,  to  him  in 
whom  the  fulness  of  the  Divinity  dwelt  ? 
This  is  my  great  privilege  as  a  Christian, 
that  I  may  sit  at  the  feet  not  of  a  human 
but  divine  Master  ;  that  I  may  repair  to 
him  in  whom  truth  lived  and  spoke  with- 
out a  mixture  of  error ;  who  was  emi- 
nently the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  light 
of  the  world.  And  shall  man  dare  to 
interpose  between  me  and  my  heavenly 
ffuide  and  Saviour,  and  prescribe  to  me 
Qie  articles  of  my  Christian  faith  ?  What 
is  the  state  of  mmd  in  which  I  shall  best 
learn  the  truth  ?  It  is  that  in  which  1 
forsake  all  other  teachers  for  Christ,  in 
which  my  mind  is  brought  nearest  to 
him  ;  it  is  that  in  which  I  lay  myself 
open  most  entirely  to  the  impressions  of 
his  mind.  Let  me  go  to  Jesus  with  a 
human  voice  sounding  in  my  ears,  and 
telling  me  what  I  must  hear  from  the 
Great  Teacher,  and  how  can  I  listen  to 
him  in  singleness  of  heart  ?  All  Prot- 
estant sects,  indeed,  tell  the  learner  to 
listen  to  Jesus  Christ :  but  most  of  them 
shout  around  him  their  own  articles  so 
vehemently  and  imperiously,  that  the 
voice  of  the  heavenly  Master  is  well 
iiij^h  drowned  He  is  told  to  listen  to 
Christ,  hut  told  that  he  will  be  damned 


if  he  receives  any  lessons  but  such  as 
are  taught  in  the  creed.  He  is  told  that 
Christ's  word  is  alone  infallible,  but  that 
unless  it  is  received  as  interpreted  by 
fallible  men,  he  will  be  excluded  from 
the  communion  of  Christians.  This  is 
what  shocks  me  in  the  creed-maker.  He 
interposes  himself  between  me  and  my 
Saviour.  He  dares  not  trust  me  alone 
with  Jesus.  He  dares  not  leave  me  to 
the  word  of  God.  This  1  cannot  en- 
dure. The  nearest  possible  communi- 
cation with  the  mind  of  Christ  is  my 
great  privilege  as  a  Christian.  I  must 
learn  Christ's  truth  from  Christ  himself, 
as  he  speaks  in  the  records  of  his  life, 
and  in  the  men  whom  he  trained  up  and 
supernaturally  prepared  to  be  his  wit- 
nesses to  the  world.  On  what  ground, 
I  ask,  do  the  creed-makers  demand  as- 
sent to  their  articles  as  condition  of 
church  membership  or  salvation  ?  What 
has  conferred  on  them  infallibility  ? 
"  Show  me  your  proofs,"  I  say  to  them, 
"  of  Christ  speaking  in  you.  Work  some 
miracle.  Utter  some  prophecy.  Show 
me  something  divine  in  you,  which  other 
men  do  not  possess.  Is  it  possible  that 
you  are  unaided  men  like  myself,  having 
no  more  right  to  interpret  the  New  Tes- 
tament than  myself,  and  that  you  yet 
exalt  your  interpretations  as  infallible 
standards  of  truth,  and  the  necessary 
conditions  of  salvation  ?  Stand  out  of 
my  path.  I  wish  to  go  to  the  Master. 
Have  you  words  of  greater  power  than 
his  ?  Can  you  speak  to  the  human  con- 
science or  heart  in  a  mightier  voice  than 
he  ?    What  is  it  which  emboldens  you 
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to  tell  me  what  I  miist  learn  of  Christ 
01  be  lost?" 

I  cannot  but  look  on  human  creeds  with 
feelings  approaching  contempt.  When 
I  bring  them  into  contrast  witn  the  New 
Testament,  into  what  insignificance  do 
they  sink  !  What  are  they?  Skeletons, 
freezing  abstractions,  metaphysical  ex- 
pressions of  unintelligible  dogmas  ;  and 
these  I  am  to  regard  as  the  expositions 
of  the  fresh,  living,  infinite  truth  which 
came  from  Jesus !  I  might  with  equal 
propriety  be  required  to  hear  and  receive 
the  lispings  of  infancy  as  the  expressions 
of  wisdom.  Creeds  are  to  the  Scriptures 
whit  rush-lights  are  to  the  sun.  The 
creed-maker  defines  Jesus  in  half  a  dozen 
lines,  perhaps  in  metaphysical  terms,  and 
calls  me  to  assent  to  this  account  of  my 
Saviour.  I  learn  less  of  Christ  by  this 
process  than  I  should  learn  of  the  sun 
by  being  told  that  this  glorious  luminary 
is  a  circle  about  a  toot  in  diameter. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  knowine  Christ 
We  must  place  ourselves  near  him,  see 
him,  hear  him,  follow  him  from  his  cross 
to  the  heavens,  sympathize  with  him 
and  obey  him,  and  thus  catch  clear  and 
bright  glimpses  of  his  divine  glory. 

Christian  truth  is  infinite.     Who  can 
think  of  shutting  it  up  in  a  few  lines  of 
an  abstract  creed  .-*    You  might  as  well 
compress  the  boundless  atmosphere,  the 
fire,   thei   all-pervading  light,   the   free 
winds  of  the  universe,  mto  separate  par- 
cels, and  wei^h  and  label  them,  as  break 
up  Christianity  into  a  few  propositions. 
Christianity  is   freer,    more   illimitable, 
than  the  light  or  the  winds.     It  is  too 
mighty  to  be  bound  down  by  man's  puny 
hands.     It  is  a  spirit  rather  than  a  rigid 
doctrine.  —  the  spirit  of  boundless  love. 
The  infinite  cannot  be  defined  and  meas- 
ured out  like  a  human  manufacture.     It 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  system.     It  can- 
not be  comprehended  in  a  set  of  precise 
ideas.      It   is    to    be   felt  rather   than 
described.      The   spiritual   impressions 
which   a   true   Christian   receives  from 
the  character  and  teachings  of  Christ, 
and  in  which  the  chief  efficacy  of  the  re- 
ligion lies,  can  be  poorly  brought  out  in 
words.     Words  are  but  brief,  rude  hints 
of  a  Christian's  mind.    His  thoughts  and 
feelings  overflow  them.     To  those  who 
feel  as  he  does,   he  can  make  himself 
known ;    for   such   can  understand  the 
tones  of  the  heart ;  but  he  can  no  more 
lay  down  his  religion  in  a  series  of  ab- 


stract propositions,  than  he  can  make 
known  in  a  few  vague  terms  the  expres- 
sive features  and  inmost  soul  of  a  much- 
loved  tiiend.  It  has  been  the  ^ult  of 
all  sects  that  they  have  been  too  anxious 
to  define  their  religion.  The^  have 
labored  to  circumscribe  the  infinite. 
Christianity,  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of 
the  true  disciple,  is  not  made  up  of  frag- 
ments, of  separate  ideas  which  he  can 
express  in  detached  propositions.  It  is 
a  vast  and  ever-unfolding  whole,  per- 
vaded by  one  spirit,  each  precept  and 
doctrine  deriving  its  vitality  from  its 
union  with  all.  When  I  see  this  gener- 
ous, heavenly  doctrine  compressed  and 
cramped  in  human  creeds,  I  feel  as  I 
should  were  I  to  see  screws  and  chains 
applied  to  the  countenance  and  limbs  of 
a  noble  fellow-creature,  deforming  and 
destroying  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  God. 

From  the  infinity  of  Christian  truth, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  it  follows  that 
our  views  of  it  must  always  be  very  im- 
perfect, and  ought  to  be  continually 
enlarged.  The  wisest  theologians  are 
children  who  have  caught  but  faint 
glimpses  of  the  religion ;  who  have 
taken  but  their  first  lessons  ;  and  whose 
business  it  is  "to  ^ow  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  Jesus  Christ"  Need  I  say 
how  hostile  to  this  growth  is  a  fixed 
creed,  beyond  which  we  must  never 
wander  ?  Such  a  religion  as  Christ's 
demands  the  highest  possible  activity 
and  freedom  of  the  soul.  Every  new 
^leam  of  light  should  be  welcomed  with 
jo^.  Every  hint  should  be  followed  out 
with  eagerness.  Every  whisper  of  the 
divine  voice  in  the  soul  should  be  heard. 
The  love  of  Christian  truth  should  be 
so  intense  as  to  make  us  willing  to  part 
with  all  other  things  for  a  better  com- 
prehension of  it  Who  does  not  see 
that  human  creeds,  setting  bounds  to 
thought,  and  telling  us  where  all  inquiry 
must  stop,  tend  to  repress  this  hol^  zeal, 
to  shut  our  eyes  on  new  illumination,  to 
hem  us  within  the  beaten  paths  of  man's 
construction,  to  arrest  that  perpetual 
progress  which  is  the  life  and  glory  of 
an  immortal  mind  .-* 

It  is  another  and  great  objection  to 
creeds  that,  wherever  they  acquire  au- 
thority, they  interfere  with  that  simplic- 
ity and  godlv  sincerity  on  which  the 
efficacy  01  religious  teaching  very  much 
depends.     That  a  minister  should  speak 
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with  power,  it  is  important  that  he 
shoula  speak  from  his  own  soul,  and 
not  studiously  conform  himself  to  modes 
of  speaking  which  others  have  adopted. 
It  is  important  that  he  should  give  out 
the  truUi  in  the  very  form  in  which  it 
presents  itself  to  his  mind,  in  the  very 
words  which  offer  themselves  sponta- 
neously as  the  clothing  of  his  thoughts. 
To  express  our  own  minds  frankly, 
directly,  fearlessly,  is  the  way  to  reach 
other  minds.  Now,  it  is  the  effect  of 
creeds  to  check  this  free  utterance  of 
thought.  The  minister  must  seek  words 
which  will  not  clash  with  the  consecrated 
articles  of  his  church.  If  new  ideas 
spring  up  in  his  mind,  not  altogether 
consonant  with  what  the  creed-monger 
has  established,  he  must  cover  them 
with  misty  language.  If  he  happen  to 
doubt  the  standard  of  his  church,  he 
must  strain  its  phraseology,  must  force 
it  beyond  its  obvious  import,  that  he  may 
give  his  assent  to  it  without  departures 
from  truth.  All  these  processes  must 
have  a  blighting  effect  on  the  mind  and 
heart.  They  impair  self-respect.  They 
cloud  the  intellectual  eye.  They  accus- 
tom men  to  tamper  witn  truth.  In  pro- 
portion as  a  man  dilutes  his  thought  and 
suppresses  his  conviction,  to  save  his 
orthodoxy  from  suspicion  ;  in  proportion 
as  he  borrows  his  words  from  others, 
instead  of  speaking  in  his  own  tongue  ; 
in  proportion  as  he  distorts  language 
from  its  common  use,  that  he  may  stmd 
well  with  his  party ;  in  that  proportion 
he  clouds  and  degrades  his  intellect,  as 
well  as  undermines  the  manliness  and 
integrity  of  his  character.  How  deeply 
do  I  commiserate  the  minister  who,  in 
the  warmth  and  freshness  of  youth,  is 
visited  with  glimpses  of  higher  truth 
than  is  embodied  in  the  creed,  but 
who  dares  not  be  just  to  himself,  and  is 
made  to  echo  what  is  not  the  simple, 
natural  expression  of  his  own  mind  ! 
Better  were  it  for  us  to  beg  our  bread 
and  clothe  ourselves  in  rags,  than  to 
part  with  Christian  simplicity  and  frank- 
ness. Better  for  a  minister  to  preach  in 
barns  or  the  open  air,  where  he  may 
speak  the  truth  from  the  fulness  of  his 
soul,  than  to  lift  up  in  cathedrals,  amidst 
pomp  and  wealth,  a  voice  which  is  not 
true  to  his  inward  thoughts.  If  they 
who  wear  the  chains  of  creeds  once 
knew  the  happiness  of  breathing  the  air 
oi  freedom,  and  of  moving  with  an  unin- 


cumbered spirit,  no  wealth  or  power  in 
the  world's  gift  would  bribe  them  to  part 
with  their  spiritual  liberty. 

Another  sad  effect  of  creeds  is,  that 
they  favor  unbelief.  It  is  not  the  object 
of  a  creed  to  express  the  simple  truths 
of  our  religion,  though  in  these  its  effi- 
ciency chiefly  lies,  but  to  embody  and 
decree  those  mysteries  about  which 
Christians  have  been  contending.  I  use 
the  word  "  mysteries,"  not  in  the  Script- 
ural but  popular  sense,  as  meaning  doc- 
trines which  give  a  shock  to  the  reason 
and  seem  to  contradict  some  acknowl- 
edged truth.  Such  mysteries  are  the 
staples  of  creeds.  The  celestial  virtues 
of  Christ's  character,  these  are  not  in- 
serted into  articles  of  faith.  On  the 
contrar}',  doctrines  which  from  their 
darkness  or  unintelligibleness  have  pro- 
voked controversy,  and  which  owe  their 
importance  very  much  to  the  circum- 
stance of  having  been  fought  for  or 
fought  against  for  ages,  these  are  thrown 
by  the  creed-makers  into  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  religion,  and  made  its  es- 
pecial representatives.  Christianity  as 
set  forth  in  creeds  is  a  propounder  of 
dark  sayings,  of  riddles,  of  knotty  prop- 
ositions, of  apparent  contradictions. 
Who,  on  reading  these  standards,  would 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  simple,  pure, 
benevolent,  practical  character  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  And  what  is  the  result  ?  Chris- 
tianity becoming  identified,  by  means  of 
creeds,  with  so  many  dark  doctrines,  is 
looked  on  by  many  as  a  subject  for  the- 
ologians to  Quarrel  about,  but  too  thorny 
or  perplexed  for  common  minds,  while 
it  is  spumed  by  many  more  as  an  insult 
on  human  reason,  as  a  triumph  of  fa- 
naticism over  common-sense. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  most 
creeds,  whilst  they  abound  in  mysteries 
of  human  creation,  have  renounced  the 
great  mystery  of  religion.  There  is  in 
religion  a  great  mystery.  I  refer  to  the 
doctrine  of  free-will,  or  moral  liberty. 
How  to  reconcile  this  with  God's  fore- 
knowledge and  human  dependence,  is  a 
question  which  has  perplexed  the  great- 
est minds.  It  is  probable  that  much  of 
the  obscurity  arrises  from  our  applying 
to  God  the  same  kind  of  foreknowledge 
as  men  possess  by  their  acquaintance 
with  causes,  and  from  our  supposing  the 
Supreme  Being  to  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  time  as  man.  It  is  probable  that 
juster  views  on  these  subjects  will  re- 
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lieve  tiie  freedom  of  the  will  from  some 
of  its  difficulties.  Still  tlie  difftculties 
attending  it  are  great.  It  is  a  mystery 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word.  Now, 
is  it  not  strange  that  theologians  who 
have  made  and  swallowed  so  many  other 
mysteries,  have  generally  rejected  this, 
and  rejected  it  on  the  ground  of  objec- 
tions less  formidable  than  those  which 
may  be  urged  against  their  own  inven- 
tions ?  A  large  part  of  the  Protestant 
world  have  sacrificed  man's  freedom  of 
will  to  God's  foreknowledge  and  sover- 
eignty, thus  virtually  subverting  all  relig- 
ion, all  duty,  all  responsibility.  They 
have  made  man  a  machine,  and  destroyed 


the  j^reat  distinction  between  him  an 
the  brute.  There  seems  a  fatality  a 
tending  creeds.  After  burdening  Chrii 
tianity  with  mysteries  of  which  it  is  a 
innocent  as  the  unborn  child,  they  hav 
generally  renounced  tlie  real  mystery  c 
religion,  of  human  nature.  Tney  hav 
subverted  the  foundation  of  moral  go> 
ernment,  by  taking  from  man  the  onl 
capacity  which  makes  him  responsible 
and  in  this  way  have  fixed  on  the  con 
mands  and  threatenings  of  God  th 
character  of  a  cruel  despotism.  Whi 
a  lesson  against  man's  attempting  t 
impose  his  wisdom  on  his  fellow-crea' 
ures  as  the  truth  of  God ! 
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EpMBsiAirs  TL  x,  3 :  "Children,  obey  your  parents 
in  the  Lord:  for  tnb  b  richt.  Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  which. is  the  first  commaadment  with 
promise." 

From  these  words  I  propose  to  point 
out  the  duties  of  children  to  their  par- 
ents. My  young  friends,  let  me  ask 
your  serious  attention.  I  wish  to  ex- 
plain to  you  the  honor  and  obedience 
which  you  are  required  to  render  your 
parents ;  and  to  impress  you  with  the 
importance,  excellence,  and  happiness 
of  this  temper  and  conduct. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  progress  of 
this  discourse,  that  I  have  chiefly  in 
view  the  youngest  part  of  my  hearers  ; 
but  I  would  not  on  this  account  be  sup- 
posed to  intimate  that  those  who  have 
reached  more  advanced  periods  of  life 
are  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
honoring  their  parents.  However  old 
we  may  oe,  we  should  never  forget  that 
tenderness  which  watched  over  our  in- 
fancy, which  listened  to  our  cries  before 
we  could  articulate  our  wants,  and  was 
never  weary  with  ministering  to  our  com- 
fort and  enjoyments.  There  is  scarcely 
any  thing  more  interesting  than  to  see 
the  man  retaining  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude which  belong  to  the  child;  than  to 
see  persons,  who  have  come  forward 
into  life,  remembering  with  affection  the 


guides  and  friends  of  their  youth,  an 
laboring  by  their  kind  and  respectfi 
attention  to  cheer  the  declining  year; 
and  support  the  trembling  infirmities,  < 
those  whose  best  days  were  spent  i 
solicitude  and  exertion  for  their  happ 
ness  and  improvement.  He  who  suftei 
any  objects  or  pursuits  to  shut  out 
parent  from  his  heart,  who  becomes  s 
weaned  from  the  breast  which  nourishe 
and  the  arms  which  cherished  him,  i 
coldly  to  forsake  a  parent's  dwelling 
and  neglect  a  parent's  comfort,  not  on! 
renounces  the  dictates  of  religion  ar 
morality,  but  deserves  to  be  cast  oi 
from  society  as  a  stranger  to  the  con 
mon  sensibilities  of  human  nature. 

In  the  observations  I  am  now  to  mak 
all  who  have  parents  should  feel  an  ii 
terest ;  for  some  remarks  will  apply  1 
all.  But  I  shall  principally  confine  m; 
self  to  those  who  are  so  young  as  i 
depend  on  the  care  and  to  live  und( 
the  eye  of  their  parents  :  who  surrour 
a  parent's  table,  dwell  beneath  a  parent 
roof,  and  hear  continually  a  parent 
voice.  To  such  the  text  addresses  i 
self.  '*  Honor  and  obey  your  father  ar 
mother." 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  explain  an 
enforce  what  is  here  required  of  you 

First,  You  are  required  to  v\ev>(  2j: 
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treat  your  parents  with  respect  Your 
tender,  inexperienced  age  requires  that 
you  think  of  yourselves  with  humility, 
and  conduct  yourselves  with  modesty ; 
that  you  respect  the  superior  age  and 
wisdom  and  improvements  of  your  par- 
ents, and  observe  towards  them  a  sub- 
missive deportment.  Nothing  is  more 
unbecoming  in  you,  nothing  will  render 
you  more  unpleasant  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  than  troward  or  contemptuous 
conduct  towards  your  parents.  There 
are  children  —  and  I  wish  I  could  say 
there  are  only  a  few  —  who  speak  to 
their  parents  with  rudeness,  grow  sullen 
at  their  rebukes,  behave  in  their  pres- 
ence as  if  they  deserved  no  attention, 
hear  them  speak  without  noticing  them, 
and  rather  ridicule  than  honor  them. 
There  are  many  children  at  the  present 
day  who  think  more  highly  of  themselves 
than  of  their  elders ;  who  think  that 
their  own  wishes  are  first  to  be  gratified ; 
who  abuse  the  condescension  and  kind- 
ness of  their  parents,  and  treat  them  as 
servants  rather  than  superiors. 

Beware,  my  young  friends,  lest  you 
grow  up  with  this  assuming  and  selfish 
spirit.  Regard  your  parents  as  kindly 
given  you  by  God,  to  support,  direct, 
and  govern  you  in  your  present  state  of 
weakness  and  inexperience.  Express 
your  respect  for  them  in  your  manner 
and  conversation.  Do  not  neglect  those 
outward  signs  of  dependence  and  infe- 
riority which  suit  your  ace.  You  are 
young,  and  you  should  tnerefore  take 
the  lowest  place,  and  rather  retire  than 
thrust  yourselves  forward  into  notice. 
You  have  much  to  learn,  and  you  should 
therefore  hear  instead  of  seeking  to  be 
heard.  You  are  dependent,  and  you 
should  therefore  ask  instead  of  demand- 
ing what  you  desire ;  and  you  should 
receive  every  thing  from  your  parents 
as  a  favor  and  not  as  a  debt.  I  do  not 
mean  to  urge  upon  you  a  slavish  fear  of 
your  parents.  Love  them,  and  love  them 
ardently ;  but  mingle  a  sense  of  their 
superiority  with  your  love.  Feel  a  con- 
fidence in  their  kindness  ;  but  let  not 
this  confidence  make  you  rude  and  pre- 
sumptuous, and  lead  to  indecent  famil- 
iarity. Talk  to  them  with  openness  and 
freedom  ;  but  never  contradict  with  vio- 
lence ;  never  answer  with  passion  or 
contempt. 

The  Scriptures  say,  "Cursed  be  he 
that  setteth  light  by  his  father  or  his 


mother."  "The  eye  that  mocketh  at 
his  father,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall 
pluck  it  out,  and  the  young  ravens  shall 
eat  it."  The  sacred  history  teaches  us 
that  when  Solomon  on  his  throne  saw 
his  mother  approaching  him.  he  rose  to 
meet  her,  and  bowed  himself  unto  her, 
and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  her  on 
his  right  hand.  Let  this  wise  and  great 
king  teach  you  to  respect  your  parents. 
Secondly,  You  should  be  grateful  to 
your  parents.  Consider  how  much  you 
owe  them.  The  time  has  been,  and  it 
was  not  a  long  time  past,  when  you  de- 
pended wholly  on  their  kindness,  when 
you  had  no  strength  to  make  a  single 
effort  for  yourselves,  when  you  could 
neither  speak,  nor  walk,  and  knew  not 
the  use  of  any  of  your  powers.  Had 
not  a  parent's  arm  supported  you,  you 
must  have  fallen  to  the  earth  and  per- 
ished. Observe  with  attention  the  in- 
fants which  you  so  often  see,  and  con- 
sider that  a  little  while  ago  you  were  as 
feeble  as  they  are ;  you  were  only  a 
burden  and  a  care,  ana  you  had  noticing 
with  which  you  could  repay  your  par- 
ents* affection.  But  did  they  forsake 
you  ?  How  many  sleepless  nights  have 
they  been  disturbed  by  your  cries  ! 
When  you  were  sick,  how  tenderly  did 
they  hang  over  you !  With  what  pleas- 
ure have  they  seen  you  grow  up  in 
health  to  your  present  state !  and  what 
do  you  now  possess  which  you  have  not 
received  from  their  hands  ?  God  indeed 
is  your  great  parent,  your  best  friend, 
and  from  him  every  good  gift  descends ; 
but  God  is  pleased  to  oestow  every 
thing  upon  you  through  the  kindness  of 
your  parents.  To  your  parents  you  owe 
every  comfort ;  you  owe  to  them  the  shel- 
ter you  enjoy  from  the  rain  and  cold,  the 
raiment  which  covers  and  the  food  which 
nourishes  you.  While  you  are  seeking 
amusement,  or  are  employed  in  gaining 
knowledge  at  school,  your  parents  are 
toiling  that  you  may  be  happy,  that  your 
wants  be  supplied,  that  your  minds  may 
be  improved,  that  you  may  grow  up  and 
be  useful  in  the  world.  And  when  you 
consider  how  often  you  have  forfeited 
all  this  kindness,  and  yet  how  ready 
they  have  been  to  forgive  you,  and  to 
continue  their  favors,  ought  you  not  to 
look  upon  them  with  the  tenaerest  grati- 
tude ?  What  greater  monster  can  there 
be  than  an  unthankful  child,  whose  heart 
is  never  warmed  and  melted   by  the 
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>ressioii8  of  parental  solicitude ; 
tead  of  requiting  his  best  friend 
affectionate  conduct,  is  sullen 
lionate,  and  thinks  that  his  par- 
e  done  nothing  for  him,  because 
1  not  do  ail  he  desires?  My 
lends,  your  parents'  hearts  have 
nough  for  you  already ;  you 
strive  from  this  time,  by  your 
ons  of  gratitude  and  love,  to 
their  gc^dness.  Do  you  ask 
may  Mst  express  these  feelings 
ict  and  gratitude,  which  have 
oined  ?    In  answer,  I  would  ob- 

y.  That  you  must  make  it  your 
obey  vour  parents,  to  do  what 
nmand,  ami  do  it  cheerfully, 
n  hearts  will  tell  you  that  this 
t  natural  and  proper  expression 
'  and  love.  For  how  often  do 
ihildren  opposing  their  wills  to 
of  their  parents;  refusing  to 
rith  absolute  commands  ;  grow- 
;  obstinate,  the  more  they  are 

to  do  what  they  dislike ;  and 
illenly  and  unwillingly  obeying, 
they  can  no  longer  refuse  with- 
sing  themselves  to  punishment. 
•,  my  young  friends,  that  by 
iduct  you  very  much  displease 
o  has  given  you  parents  that 
y  control    your    passions  and 

up  in  the  way  you  should  ^o. 

how  much  better  they  can  de- 
^ou  than  you  can  for  yourselves. 
)w  but  little  of  the  world  in 
5U  live.  You  hastily  catch  at 
ing  which  promises  you  pleas- 
d  unless  the  authority  of  a 
liould  restrain  you,  you  would 
h  into  ruin,  without  a  thought 
r.  In  pursuing  your  own  in- 
s,  your  health  would  be  de- 
vour minds  would  run  waste, 
fd  grow  up  slothful,  selfish,  a 
o  others,  and  burdensome  to 
;s.  Submit,  then,  cheerfully  to 
•ents.  Have  you  not  experi- 
leir  goodness  long  enough  to 
t  thev  wish  to  make  you  happy, 
en  their  commands  are  most 
Prove,  then,  your  sense  of 
dness  by  doine  cheerfully  what 
lire,  when  they  oppose  your 
o  not  think  that  you  have  more 
re  than  they.  Do  not  receive 
imands  with  a  sour,  angry,  sul- 

which  says  louder  than  words, 


that  you  obey  only  because  yoa  dan 
not  rebeL  If  they  deny  your  requests, 
do  not  persist  in  urging  them,  but  con- 
sider how  many  requests  they  have  al- 
ready granted  you.  Consider  that  yoa 
have  no  claim  upon  them,  and  that  it 
will  be  base  and  ungrateful  for  you, 
after  all  their  tenderness,  to  murmur 
and  complain.  Do  not  expect  that  your 
parents  are  to  give  up  eveiy  thing  to 
your  wishes ;  but  study  to  give  up  every 
thing  to  theirs.  Do  not  wait  for  them 
to  threaten ;  but,  when  a  look  tells  you 
what  they  want,  fly  to  perform  it  This 
is  the  way  in  whicn  ^u  can  best  reward 
them  for  all  their  pains  and  labors.  In 
this  way  you  will  make  their  houses 
pleasant  and  cheerful.  But  if  you  are 
disobedient,  perverse,  and  stubborn,  you 
will  be  uneasy  yourselves,  and  will  make 
all  around  you  unhappy.  You  will  make 
home  a  place  of  contention^  noise,  and 
anger ;  and  your  best  friends  will  have 
reason  to  wish  that  you  had  never  been 
bom.  A  disobedient  child  almost  always 
grows  up  ill-natured  and  disobliging  to  all 
with  whom  he  is  connected.  None  love 
him,  and  he  has  no  heart  to  love  any  but 
himself.  If  you  would  be  amiable  in 
your  temper  and  manner,  and  desire  to 
be  beloved,  let  me  advise  you  to  begin 
life  with  giving  up  your  wills  to  your 
parents. 

Fourthly,  You  must  further  express 
your  respect,  affection,  and  gratitude, 
by  doing  all  in  your  power  to  assist  and 
oblige  your  parents.  Children  can  very 
soon  make  some  return  for  the  kindness 
they  receive.  Every  day  you  can  render 
your  parents  some  little  service,  and 
often  save  them  many  cares,  and  some- 
times not  a  little  expense.  There  have 
been  children  who  in  early  life  have 
been  great  supports  to  their  sick,  poor, 
and  helpless  parents.  This  is  the  most 
honorable  way  in  which  you  can  be  em- 
ployed. You  must  never  think  too 
hignly  of  yourselves  to  be  unwilling  to 
do  any  thing  for  those  who  have  oone 
so  much  for  you.  You  should  never 
let  your  amusements  take  such  a  hold 
of  your  minds  as  to  make  you  slothful, 
backward,  and  unwilling  wnen  you  are 
called  to  serve  your  parents.  Some 
children  seem  to  think  that  they  have 
nothing  to  seek  but  their  own  pleasure. 
They  will  run  from  every  task  which  is 
imposed  on  them ;  and  leave  their  par- 
ents to  want  many  comforts  rather  than 
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expose  themselves  to  a  little  trouble. 
But  consider,  had  they  loved  you  no  bet- 
ter than  you  loved  them,  how  wretched 
would  have  been  your  state !  There 
are  some  children  who  not  only  refuse 
to  exert  themselves  for  their  parents, 
but  add  very  much  to  their  cares,  give 
them  unnecessary  trouble,  and,  by  care- 
lessness, by  wasting,  by  extravagance, 
help  to  keep  them  in  poverty  and 
toU.  Such  children,  as  they  grow  up, 
instead  of  seeking  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, generally  grow  more  and  more 
burdensome  to  their  friends,  and  lead 
useless,  sluggish,  and  often  profligate 
lives.  My  young  friends,  you  should 
be  ashamed,  after  having  given  your 
parents  so  much  pain,  to  multiply  their 
cares  and  labors  unnecessarily.  You 
should  learn  very  early  to  be  active  in 
pleasing  them,  and  active  in  doing  what 
you  can  for  yourselves.  Do  not  waste 
all  your  spirit  upon  play,  but  learn  to 
be  useful.  Perhaps  the  time  is  coming 
when  your  parents  will  need  as  much 
attention  from  you  as  you  have  received 
from  them ;  and  you  should  endeavor 
to  form  such  industrious,  obliging  habits, 
that  you  may  render  their  last  years  as 
happy  as  they  have  rendered  the  first 
years  of  your  existence. 

Fifthly,  You  should  express  your  re- 
spect for  your  parents,  and  your  sense 
of  their  kindness  and  superior  wisdom, 
by  placing  unreserved  confidence  in 
them.  This  is  a  very  important  part  of 
your  duty.  Children  should  learn  to 
oe  honest,  sincere,  and  open-hearted  to 
their  parents.  An  artful,  hypocritical 
child  is  one  of  the  most  unpromising 
characters  in  the  world.  You  should 
have  no  secrets  which  you  are  unwilling 
to  disclose  to  your  parents.  If  you 
have  done  wrong,  you  should  openly 
confess  it,  and  ask  that  forgiveness 
which  a  parentis  heart  is  ready  to  be- 
stow. If  you  wish  to  undertake  any 
thing,  ask  their  consent.  Never  begin 
any  thing  in  the  hope  that  you  can  con- 
ceal your  design.  If  you  once  strive  to 
impose  on  your  parents,  you  will  be  led 
on,  from  one  step  to  another,  to  invent 
falsehoods,  to  practise  artifice,  till  you 
will  become  contemptible  and  hateful. 
You  will  soon  be  detected,  and  then 
none  will  trust  you.  Sincerity  in  a  child 
will  make  up  for  many  faults.  Of  chil- 
dren, he  is  the  worst  who  watches  the 
eyes  of  his  parents,  pretends  to  obey  as 


long  as  they  see  him,  but  as  soon  as 
they  have  turned  away  does  what  they 
have  forbidden.  Whatever  else  you  do, 
never  deceive.  Let  your  parents  always 
learn  your  faults  from  your  own  lips ; 
and  be  assured  they  will  never  love  you 
the  less  for  your  openness  and  sin- 
cerity. 

Lastly,  You  must  prove  your  respect 
and  gratitude  to  your  parents  by  attend- 
ing seriously  to  their  instructions  and 
admonitions,  and  by  improving  the  ad- 
vantages they  afford  you  for  becoming 
wise,  useful,  good,  and  happy  for  ever. 
I  hope,  my  young  friends,  that  you  have 

Carents  who  take  care  not  only  of  your 
odies  but  your  souls  ;  who  instruct  you 
in  your  duty,  who  talk  to  you  of  your 
God  and  Saviour,  who  teach  you  to 
pray  and  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
who  strive  to  give  you  such  knowledge 
and  bring  you  up  in  such  habits  as  ^\\\ 
lead  you  to  usefulness  on  earth  and  to 
happiness  in  heaven.  If  you  have  not, 
I  can  only  pity  you  ;  I  have  little  hope 
that  I  can  do  you  good  by  what  I  have 
here  said.  But  if  your  parents  are  faith- 
ful in  instructing  and  guiding  you,  you 
must  prove  your  gratitude  to  them  and 
to  God,  by  listening  respectfully  and 
attentively  to  what  they  say ;  by  shun- 
ning the  temptations  of  which  they  warn 
you,  and  by  walking  in  the  paths  they 
mark  out  before  you.  You  must  labor 
to  answer  their  hopes  and  wishes  by 
improving  in  knowledge  ;  by  being  in- 
dustrious at  school ;  by  living  peaceably 
with  your  companions  ;  by  avoiding  all 
profane  and  wicked  language :  by  flee- 
ing bad  company ;  by  treating  all  per- 
sons with  respect ;  l)y  being  kind  and 
generous  and  honest,  and  by  loving  and 
serving  your  Father  in  heaven.  This  is 
the  happiest  and  most  delightful  way  of 
repaying  the  kindness  of  your  parents. 
Let  them  see  you  growing  up  with  ami- 
able tempers  and  industrious  habits ; 
let  them  see  you  delighting  to  do  good, 
and  fearing  to  offend  God;  and  they 
will  think  you  have  never  been  a  bur- 
den. Their  fears  and  anxieties  about 
you  will  give  place  to  brighter  views. 
They  will  hope  to  see  you  prosperous, 
respected,  and  beloved  in  the  present 
world.  But  if  in  this  they  are  to  be 
disappointed,  if  thev  are  soon  to  see 
you  stretched  on  the  bed  of  sickness 
and  death,  they  will  still  smile  amidst 
^their  tears,  and  be  comforted  by  the. 

\ 
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thought  that  you  are  the  children  of 
Godf  and  that  you  are  going  to  a  Father 
that  loves  you  better  than  they.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  you  slight  ana  despise 
their  instructions,  and  suffer  your  youth 
to  run  waste,  you  will  do  much  to  em- 
bitter their  happiness  and  shorten  their 
days.  Many  parents  have  gone  to  the 
grave  broken-hearted  by  the  ingrati- 
tude, perverseness,  impiety,  and  Rcen- 
Housness  of  their  children.  My  young 
friends,  listen  seriously  to  parental  ad- 
monition. Beware,  lest  you  pierce  with 
anguish  that  breast  on  which  you  have 
so  often  leaned.  Beware,  lest  by  early 
contempt  of  instruction  you  bring  your- 
selves to  shame  and  misery  in  this 
world,  and  draw  on  your  heads  still  heav- 
ier ruin  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 


Children,  I  have  now  set  before  you 
your  duties.  Let  me  once  more  be- 
seech you  to  honor  your  father  and 
mother.  Ever  cling  to  them  with  confi- 
dence and  love.  Be  to  them  an  honor, 
an  ornament,  a  solace,  and  a  support. 
Be  more  than  they  expect,  and  if  pos- 
sible be  all  that  they  desire.  To  you 
thev  are  now  looking  with  an  affection 
which  trembles  for  your  safety.  So  live 
that  their  eyes  may  ever  fix  on  vou  with 
beams  of  hope  and  joy.  So  five  that 
the  recollection  of  you  may  soothe  their 
last  hours.  May  you  now  walk  by 
their  side  in  the  steps  of  the  holy  Sav- 
iour, and  through  his  grace  may  you 
meet  again  in  a  better  and  happier 
world !    Amen. 


DAILY   PRAYER. 


The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  aeree  in  enjoining  prayer. 
Let  no  man  call  himself  a  Christian  who 
lives  without  giving  a  part  of  life  to  this 
duty.  We  are  not  taught  how  often  we 
must  pray ;  but  our  Lord,  in  teaching 
us  to  say,  **  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,"  implies  that  we  should  pray 
daily.  He  has  even  said  to  us,  *'pray 
always  "  —  an  injunction  to  be  explainea, 
indeed,  with  that  latitude  which  many 
of  his  precepts  require,  but  which  is 
not  to  DC  satisfied,  we  think,  without 
regular  and  habitual  devotion.  As  to 
the  particular  hours  to  be  given  to  this 
duty,  every  Christian  may  choose  them 
for  himself.  Our  religion  is  too  liberal 
and  spiritual  to  bind  us  to  any  place  or 
any  hour  of  prayer.  But  there  are  parts 
of  the  day  particularly  favorable  to  this 
duty,  and  which,  if  possible,  should  be 
redeemed  for  it.  On  these  we  shall 
ofiFer  a  few  reflections. 

The  first  of  these  periods  is  the  morn- 
insj.  which  even  nature  seems  to  have 
pomted  out  to  men  of  different  religions 
as  a  fit  time  for  offerings  to  the  Divmity. 
In  the  morning  our  minds  are  not  so 
much  shaken  by  worldly  cares  and  pleas- 
ures as  in  other  parts  of  the  day.  Re- 
tirement and  sleep  have  helped  to  allay 
the  violence  of  our  feelings,  to  calm  the 


feverish  excitement  so  often  produced 
by  intercourse  with  men.  The  hour  is 
a  still  one.  The  hurry  and  tumults  of 
life  are  not  begun,  and  we  naturally 
share  in  the  tranquillity  around  us. 
Having  for  so  many  hours  lost  our 
hold  on  the  world,  we  can  banish  it 
more  easily  from  the  mind,  and  wor- 
ship with  less  divided  attention.  This, 
then,  is  a  favorable  time  for  approaching 
the  invisible  Author  of  our  being,  for 
strengthening  the  intimacy  of  our  minds 
with  him,  for  thinking  upon  a  future  life, 
and  for  seeking  those  spiritual  aids  which 
we  need  in  the  labors  and  temptations  of 
every  day. 

In  the  morning  there  is  much  to 
feed  the  spirit  of  devotion.  It  offers 
an  abundance  of  thoughts  friendly  to 
pious  feeling.  When  we  look  on  crea- 
tion, what  a  happy  and  touching  change 
do  we  witness  !  A  few  hours  past,  the 
earth  was  wrapped  in  gloom  ana  silence. 
There  seemecl  **a  pause  in  nature.'* 
But  now  a  new  flood  of  light  has  broken 
forth,  and  creation  rises  before  us  in 
fresher  and  brighter  hues,  and  seems 
to  rejoice  as  if  it  had  just  received  birth 
from  its  Author.  The  sun  never  sheds 
more  cheerful  beams,  and  never  pro- 
claims more  loudly  God's  glory  and 
goodness,  than  when  he  returns  after 
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the  coldness  and  dampness  of  night, 
and  awakens  man  and  inferior  animals 
to  the  various  purposes  of  their  being. 
A  spirit  of  joy  seems  breathed  over  the 
earth  and  tnrough  the  sky.  It  requires 
little  effort  of  imagination  to  read  de- 
light in  the  kindled  clouds,  or  in  the 
fields  bright  with  dew.  This  is  the 
time  when  we  can  best  feel  and  bless 
the  Power  which  said,  "let  there  be 
light ;  "  which  **  set  a  tabernacle  for  the 
sun  in  the  heavens/^  and  made  him  the 
dispenser  of  fruitfulness  and  enjoyment 
through  all  regions. 

If  we  next  look  at  ourselves,  what 
materials  does  the  morning  furnish  for 
devout  thought !     At  the  close  of  the 

East  day,  we  were  exhausted  hy  our 
ibors,  and  unable  to  move  without 
wearisome  effort.  Our  minds  were 
sluggish,  and  could  not  be  held  to  the 
most  interesting  objects.  From  this 
state  of  exhaustion,  we  sunk  gradually 
into  entire  insensibility.  Our  limbs 
became  motionless ;  our  senses  were 
shut  as  in  death.  Our  thoughts  were 
suspended,  or  only  wandered  confusedly 
and  without  aim.  Our  friends,  and  the 
universe,  and  God  himself  were  forgot- 
ten. And  what  a  change  does  the  morn- 
ing bring  with  it !  On  waking,  we  find 
that  sleep,  the  image  of  cleath,  has 
silently  infused  into  us  a  new  life. 
The  weary  limbs  are  braced  again. 
The  dim  eye  has  become  bright  and 
piercing.  The  mind  is  returned  from 
the  region  of  forgetfulness  to  its  old 
possessions.  Friends  are  met  again 
with  a  new  interest.  We  are  again 
capable  of  devout  sentiment,  virtuous 
effort,  and  Christian  hope.  With  what 
subjects  of  gratitude,  then,  does  the 
morning  furnish  us !  We  can  hardly 
recall  Uie  state  of  insensibility  from 
which  we  have  just  emerged  without  a 
consciousness  of  our  dependence,  or 
think  of  the  renovation  ot  our  powers 
and  intellectual  beingwithout  feeling  our 
obligation  to  God.  There  is  something 
very  touching  in  the  consideration,  if 
we  will  fix  our  minds  upon  it,  that  God 
thought  of  us  when  we  could  not  think  ; 
that  ne  watched  over  us  when  we  had 
no  power  to  avert  peril  from  ourselves  ; 
that  he  continued  our  vital  motions,  and 
in  due  time  broke  the  chains  of  sleep, 
and  set  our  imprisoned  faculties  free. 
How  fit  is  it,  at  this  hour,  to  raise  to 
God  the  eyes  which  he  has  opened,  and 


the  arm  which  he  has  strengthened ;  to 
acknowledge  his  providence ;  and  to 
consecrate  to  him  the  powers  which  he 
has  renewed !  How  fit  that  he  should 
be  the  first  object  of  the  thoughts  and 
affections  which  he  has  restored  !  How 
fit  to  employ  in  his  praise  the  tongue 
which  he  has  loosed,  and  the  breath 
which  he  has  spared. 

But  the  morning  is  a  fit  time  for  de- 
votion, not  only  from  its  relation  to  the 
past  night,  but  considered  as  the  in 
troduction  of  a  new  day.  To  a  thinkinj^ 
mind,  how  natural  at  this  hour  are  such 
reflections  as  the  following :  —  I  am  now 
to  enter  on  a  new  period  of  my  life,  to 
start  afresh  in  my  course.  I  am  to  re- 
turn to  that  world  where  I  have  often 
gone  astray;  to  receive  impressions 
which  may  never  be  effaced ;  to  per- 
form actions  which  will  never  be  for- 
gotten ;  to  strengthen  a  character  which 
will  fit  me  for  heaven  or  hell.  I  am  this 
day  to  meet  temptations  which  have  often 
subdued  me  ;  1  am  to  be  intrusted  again 
with  opportunities  of  usefulness  which 
I  have  often  neglected.  1  am  to  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  others,  to  help  in 
moulding  their  characters,  and  in  de- 
ciding the  happiness  of  their  present 
and  future  life.  How  uncertain  is  this 
day  !  What  unseen  dangers  are  before 
me  !  What  unexpected  changes  may 
await  me  !  It  may  be  my  last  day  I  It 
will  certainly  bring  me  nearer  to  death 
and  judgment !  Now,  when  entering  on 
a  period  of  life  so  important,  yet  so  un- 
certain, how  fit  and  natural  is  it,  before 
we  take  the  first  step,  to  seek  the  favor 
of  that  Being  on  whom  the  lot  of  every 
day  depends,  to  commit  all  our  interests 
to  his  almighty  and  wise  providence  to 
seek  his  blessing  on  our  labors  and  his 
succor  in  temptation,  and  to  consecrate 
to  his  service  the  day  which  he  raises 
upon  us !  This  morning  devotion  not 
only  agrees  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
heart,  but  tends  to  make  the  day  happy, 
useful,  and  virtuous.  Having  cast  our- 
selves on  the  mercy  and  protection  of 
the  Almighty,  we  shall  go  forth  with 
new  confidence  to  the  labors  and  duties 
which  he  imposes.  Our  early  prayer 
will  help  to  shed  an  odor  of  piety  through 
the  whole  life.  God,  having  first  occu- 
pied, will  more  easily  recur  to  our  mind 
Our  first  step  will  be  in  the  right  path, 
and  we  may  hope  a  happy  issue. 

So  fit  and  useful  is  morning  devotioa 
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it  ought  not  to  be  omitted  without  neces- 
sity. If  our  circumstances  will  allow 
the  privilege,  it  is  a  bad  sign  when  no 
part  of  the  morning  is  spent  in  prayer. 
If  God  find  no  place  in  our  minds  at 
that  early  and  peaceful  hour,  He  will 
hardly  recur  to  us  in  the  tumults  of  life. 
If  the  benefits  of  the  morning  do  not 
soften  us,  we  can  hardly  expect  the 
heart  to  melt  with  eratituae  through  the 
day.  If  the  world  then  rush  in  and  take 
possession  of  us,  when  we  are  at  some 
distance  and  have  had  a  respite  from  its 
cares,  how  can  we  hope  to  shake  it  off 
when  we  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  it, 
pressed  and  agitated  bv  it  on  every 
side  ?  Let  a  part  of  tne  morning,  if 
possible,  be  set  apart  to  devotion ;  and 
to  this  end  we  should  fix  the  hour  of 
rising,  so  that  we  may  have  an  early 
hour  at  our  own  disposal.  Our  piety  is 
suspicious  if  we  can  renounce,  as  too 
many  do,  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of 
early  prayer,  rather  than  forego  the 
senseless  indulgence  of  unnecessary 
sleep.  What !  we  can  rise  early  enougn 
for  business.  We  can  even  anticipate 
the  dawn,  if  a  favorite  pleasure  or  an 
uncommon  gain  requires  the  effort.  But 
we  cannot  rise  that  we  may  bless  our 
great  Benefactor,  that  we  may  arm  our- 
selves for  the  severe  conflicts  to  which 
our  principles  are  to  be  exposed !  We 
are  willing  to  rush  into  the  world,  with- 
out thanks  offered,  or  a  blessing  sought! 
From  a  day  thus  begun,  what  ought  we 
to  expect  but  thoughtlessness  and  guilt? 

Let  us  now  consider  another  part  of 
the  day  which  is  favorable  to  the  duty 
of  prayer, — we  mean  the  evening.  This 
season,  like  the  morning,  is  calm  and 
quiet.  Our  labors  are  ended.  The 
bustle  of  life  has  gone  by.  The  dis- 
tracting glare  of  the  day  has  vanished. 
The  darkness  which  surrounds  us  favors 
seriousness,  composure,  and  solemnity. 
At  night  the  eartn  fades  from  our  sight, 
and  nothine  of  creation  is  left  us  out 
the  starry  heavens,  so  vast,  so  magnifi- 
cent, so  serene,  as  if  to  guide  up  our 
thoughts  above  all  earthly  things  to 
God  and  immortality. 

This  period  should  in  part  be  given 
to  prayer,  as  it  furnishes  a  variety  of 
devotional  topics  and  excitements.  The 
evening  is  the  close  of  an  important 
division  of  time,  and  is  therefore  a  fit 
and  natural  season  for  stopping  and 
looking  back  on  the  day.    And  can  we 


ever  look  back  on  a  dav  which  bears  no 
witness  to  God,  and  fays  no  claim  to 
our  gratitude  ?  Who  is  it  that  strength- 
ens us  for  daily  labor,  eives  us  daily 
bread,  continues  our  friends  and  common 
pleasures,  and  grants  us  the  privilege 
of  retiring,  after  the  cares  of  the  day,  to 
a  quiet  and  beloved  home  ?  The  review 
of  the  day  will  often  suggest  not  only 
these  orainanr  benefits,  out  peculiar 
proofs  of  God  s  goodness,  unlooked-for 
successes,  singular  concurrences  of  fa- 
vorable events,  signal  blessings  sent  to 
our  friends,  or  new  and  powerful  aids 
to  our  own  virtue,  which  call  for  peculiar 
thankfulness.  And  shall  all  these  bene- 
fits pass  away  unnoticed?  Shall  we 
retire  to  repose  as  insensible  as  the 
wearied  brute  ?  How  fit  and  natural  is 
it  to  close  with  pious  acknowledcmient 
the  day  which  has  been  filled  with  Di- 
vine beneficence ! 

But  the  evening  is  the  time  to  review, 
not  only  our  blessings,  but  our  acdons. 
A  reflecting  mind  wul  naturally  remem- 
ber at  this  hour  that  another  day  is 
fone,  and  gone  to  testify  of  us  to  our 
udge.  How  natural  and  useful  to  in- 
quire what  report  it  has  carried  to  heaven. 
Perhaps  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  look- 
ing back  on  a  day  which,  in  its  general 
tenor,  has  been  innocent  and  pure,  which, 
having  begun  with  God's  praise,  has  been 
spent  as  in  his  presence  ;  which  has 
proved  the  reality  of  our  principles  in 
temptation ;  and  shall  such  a  day  end 
without  gratefully  acknowledging  him 
in  whose  strength  we  have  been  strong, 
and  to  whom  we  owe  the  powers  and 
opportunities  of  Christian  improvement  ? 
But  no  day  will  present  to  us  recollec- 
tions of  purity  unmixed  with  sin.  Con- 
science, if  suffered  to  inspect  faithfully 
and  speak  plainly,  will  recount  irregular 
desires  and  defective  motives,  talents 
wasted  and  time  misspent ;  and  shall 
we  let  the  day  pass  irom  us  without 
penitently  confessing  our  offences  to 
nim  who  has  witnessed  them,  and  who 
has  promised  pardon  to  true  repentance  ? 
Shall  we  retire  to  rest  with  a  burden  of 
unlamented  and  unforgiven  guilt  upon  our 
consciences  ?  Shall  we  leave  these  stains 
to  spread  over  and  sink  into  the  soul  ? 
A  religious  recollection  of  our  lives  is 
one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  piety. 
If  possible,  no  day  should  end  without 
it.  If  we  take  no  account  of  our  sins 
on  the  day  on  which  they  are  committed., 
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can  we  hope  that  they  will  recur  to  us 
at  a  more  distant  period,  that  we  shall 
watch  against  them  to-morrow,  or  that 
we  shall  gain  the  strength  to  resist  them, 
which  we  will  not  implore  ? 

One  observation  more,  and  we  have 
done.  The  evening  is  a  fit  time  for 
prayer,  not  only  as  it  ends  the  da^,  but 
as  it  immediately  precedes  the  period  of 
repose.  The  hours  of  activity  having 
passed,  we  are  soon  to  sink  into  insensi- 
bility and  sleep.  How  fit  that  we  resign 
ourselves  to  the  care  of  that  Being  who 


never  sleeps,  to  whom  the  darkness  is 
as  the  light,  and  whose  providence  is 
our  only  safety !  How  fit  to  entreat 
him,  that  He  would  keep  us  to  another 
day;  or,  if  our  bed  should  prove  our 
grave,  that  He  would  give  us  a  part  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  awake 
us  to  a  purer  and  immortal  life.  The 
most  important  periods  of  prayer  have 
now  been  pointed  out.  Let  our  prayers, 
like  the  ancient  sacrifices,  ascend  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Let  our  days  begin 
and  end  with  God. 


REMARKS   ON   THE   CHARACTER  AND  WRITINGS  OF 

JOHN   MILTON. 


I**  A  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  compiled  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  alone.'*  By  John  Milton.  Trans- 
lated from  the  original  by  Charles  R.  Sumner, 
M.A.,  Librarian  and  Historiographer  to  His  Maj- 
esty, and  Prebendary  of  Canterbury.  Fn>m  the 
London  Edition.     Boston,  1825.    a  vols.  8vo  J 

The  discovery  of  a  work  of  Milton, 
unknown  to  his  own  times,  is  an  impor- 
tant event  in  literary  history.  The  con- 
sideration that  we  of  this  age  are  the 
first  readers  of  this  Treatise  naturally 
heightens  our  interest  in  it ;  for  we  seem 
in  mis  way  to  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
author,  and  to  sustain  the  same  relation 
which  his  contemporaries  bore  to  his 
writings.  The  work  opens  with  a  salu- 
tation, which,  from  any  other  man,  might 
be  chargeable  with  inflation  ;  but  which 
we  feel  to  be  the  natural  and  appropriate 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  Milton.  En- 
dowed with  gifts  ot  the  soul  which  have 
been  imparted  to  few  of  our  race,  and 
conscious  of  having  consecrated  them 
through  life  to  God  and  mankind,  he  rose 
without  effort  or  affectation  to  the  style 
of  an  Apostle:  —  **John  Milton,  to 
ALL  THE  Churches  of  Christ,  and 

TO  ALL  WHO  PROFESS  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN Faith  throughout  the  world, 
peace,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
truth,  and  eternal  salvation  in 
God  the  Father,  and  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  Our  ears  are  the  first 
to  hear  this  benediction,  and  it  seems 
not  so  much  to  be  borne  to  us  from  a 
distant  age,  as  to  come  immediately 
from  the  sainted  spirit  by  which  it  was 
indhed. 


Without  meaning  to*  disparage  the 
"Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,"  we 
may  say  that  it  owes  very  much  of  the 
attention  which  it  has  excited  to  the  fame 
of  its  author.  We  value  it  chiefly  as 
showing  us  the  mind  of  Milton  on  that 
subject  which,  above  all  others,  presses 
upon  men  of  thought  and  sensibility. 
We  want  to  know  m  what  conclusions 
such  a  man  rested  after  a  life  of  exten- 
sive and  profound  research,  of  magnani- 
mous efforts  for  freedom  and  his  country, 
and  of  communion  with  the  most  gifted 
minds  of  his  own  and  former  times.  The 
book  derives  its  chief  interest  from  its 
author,  and  accordingly  there  seems  to 
be  a  propriety  in  introducing  our  re- 
marks upon  it  with  some  notice  of  the 
character  of  Milton.  We  are  not  sure 
that  we  could  have  abstained  from  this 
subject,  even  if  we  had  not  been  able  to 
offer  so  good  an  apology  for  attempting 
it.  The  intellectual  ana  moral  qualities 
of  a  great  man  are  attractions  not  easily 
withstood ;  and  we  can  hardly  serve 
others  or  ourselves  more  than  by  re- 
calling to  him  the  attention  which  is 
scattered  among  inferior  topics. 

In  speaking  of  the  intellectual  o^^Xx- 
ties  of  Milton,  we  may  begin  with  observ- 
ing that  the  very  splendor  of  his  poetic 
fame  has  tended  to  obscure  or  conceal 
the  extent  of  his  mind,  and  the  variety 
of  its  energies  and  attainments.  To 
many  he  seems  only  a  poet,  when  in 
truth  he  was  a  profound  scholar,  a  man 
of   vast   compass  of  thought,  imbued 
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thoroui^hly  with  all  ancient  and  modern 
learning,  and  able  to  master,  to  mould, 
to  impregnate  with  his  own  intellectual 
power,  his  great  and  various  acquisitions. 
He  had  not  learned  the  superficial  doc- 
trine of  a  later  day.  that  poetrv  flourishes 
most  in  an  uncultivated  soil,  and  ^at 
imagination  shapes  its  brightest  visions 
from  the  mists  of  a  superstitious  a^e ; 
and  he  had  no  dread  of  accumulating 
knowledge,  lest  it  should  oppress  and 
smother  his  genius.  He  was  conscious 
of  that  within  him  which  could  quicken 
all  knowledge,  and  wield  it  with  ease  and 
might ;  which  could  give  freshness  to 
ola  truths  and  harmony  to  discordant 
thoughts  ;  which  could  bind  together,  by 
living  ties  and  mysterious  affinities,  the 
most  remote  discoveries,  and  rear  fabrics 
of  glory  and  beauty  from  the  rude  mate- 
rials which  other  minds  had  collected. 
Milton  had  that  universalitv  which  marks 
the  highest  order  of  intellect.  Though 
accustomed  almost  from  infancy  to  drink 
at  the  fountains  of  classical  literature, 
he  had  nothing  of  the  pedantry  and 
^tidiousness  which  disdain  all  other 
draughts.  His  healthy  mind  delighted 
in  genius,  on  whatever  soil  or  in  what- 
ever age  it  burst  forth  and  poured  out 
its  fulness.  He  understood  too  well  the 
rights  and  dignitv  and  pride  of  creative 
imagination  to  lay  on  it  the  laws  of 
the  Greek  or  Roman  school.  Parnassus 
was  not  to  him  the  only  holy  ground  of 
genius.  He  felt  that  poetry  was  as  a 
universal  presence.  Great  minds  were 
everywhere  his  kindred.  He  felt  the 
enchantment  of  oriental  fiction,  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  strange  creations  of 
**  Araby  the  Blest,"  and  delighted  still 
more  in  the  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry, 
and  in  the  tales  of  wonder  in  which  it 
was  embodied.  Accordingly  his  poetry 
reminds  us  of  the  ocean,  which  adds 
to  its  own  boundlessness  contributions 
from  all  regions  under  heaven.  Nor  was 
it  only  in  the  department  of  imagina- 
tion that  his  acquisitions  were  vast.  He 
travelled  over  the  whole  field  of  knowl- 
edge, as  far  as  it  had  then  been  ex- 
plored. His  various  philological  attain- 
ments were  used  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  wisdom  stored  in  all  countries 
where  the  intellect  had  been  cultivated. 
The  natural  philosophy,  metaphysics, 
ethics,  history,  theology,  and  political 
science,  cii  his  own  and  former  times, 
were  famiHar  to  him.    Never  was  there 
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a  more  uncontined  mind  ;  and  we  would 
cite  Milton  as  a  practical  example  of  the 
benefits  of  that  universal  culture  of  in- 
tellect which  forms  one  distinction  of 
our  times,  but  which  some  dread  as  un- 
friendly to  original  thought.  Let  such 
rememoer  that  mind  is  in  its  own  nature 
diffusive.  Its  object  is  the  universe, 
which  is  strictly  one,  or  bound  together 
by  infinite  connections  and  correspond- 
ences ;  and  accordingly  its  natural  prog- 
ress is  from  one  to  another  field  of 
thought ;  and  wherever  original  power, 
creative  genius,  exists,  the  mind,  far 
from  being  distracted  or  oppressed  by 
the  variety  of  its  acquisitions,  will  see 
more  and  more  common  bearings  and 
hidden  and  beautiful  analogies  in  all  the 
objects  of  knowledge,  wiS  see  mutual 
light  shed  from  truth  to  truth,  and  will 
compel,  as  with  a  kingly  power,  what- 
ever it  understands  to  yield  some  trib- 
ute of  proof,  or  illustration,  or  splendor, 
to  whatever  topic  it  would  unfold. 

Milton's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his 
poetrv,  and  to  this  we  naturallv  give 
our  first  attention.  By  those  wno  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  poetry  as  light 
reading,  Milton^s  eminence  in  this 
sphere  may  be  considered  only  as  giv- 
ing him  a  high  rank  among  the  con- 
tributors to  puolic  amusement.  Not  so 
thought  Milton.  Of  all  God's  gifts  of 
intellect,  he  esteemed  poetical  genius 
the  most  transcendent.  He  esteemed  it 
in  himself  as  a  kind  of  inspiration,  and 
wrote  his  great  works  with  something 
of  the  conscious  dignity  of  a  prophet. 
We  agree  with  Milton  in  his  estimate 
of  poetry.  It  seems  to  us  the  divinest 
of  all  arts  ;  for  it  is  the  breathing  or 
expression  of  that  principle  or  sentiment 
which  is  deepest  and  sublimest  in  hu- 
man nature,  —  we  mean,  of  that  thirst 
or  aspiration  to  which  no  mind.is  wholly 
a  stranger,  for  something  purer  and 
lovelier,  something  more  powerful,  lofty, 
and  thrilling,  than  ordinary  and  real  life 
affords.  No  doctrine  is  more  common 
among  Christians  than  that  of  man's 
immortality  ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally 
understood  that  the  germs  or  princi- 
ples of  his  whole  future  being  are  now 
wrapped  up  in  his  soul,  as  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  future  plant  in  the  seed. 
As  a  necessary  result  of  this  constitu- 
tion, the  soul,  possessed  and  moved  by 
these  mighty  though  infant  energies,  i& 
perpetually  stretcmng  bt-^otid  ^\v^.v  \^ 
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present  and  visible,  struggling  against 
the  bounds  of  its  earthly  prison-house, 
and  seeking  relief  and  joy  in  imaginings 
of  unseen  ^and  ideal  being.  This  view 
of  our  nature,  which  has  never  been 
fully  developed,  and  which  goes  farther 
towards  explaining  the  contradictions  of 
human  life  than  all  others,  carries  us 
to  the  very  foundation  and  sources  of 
poetry.  He  who  cannot  interpret  by 
his  own  consciousness  what  we  now 
have  said,  wants  the  true  key  to  works 
of  genius.  He  has  not  penetrated  those 
secret  recesses  of  the  soul  where  poetry 
is  bom  and  nourislied,  and  inhales  im- 
mortal vigor,  and  wings  herself  for  her 
heavenward  flight.  In  an  intellectual 
nature,  framed  for  progress  and  for 
higher  modes  of  being,  there  must  be 
creative  energies,  powers  of  original 
and  ever-growing  thought;  and  poetry 
is  the  form  in  which  these  energies  are 
chiefly  manifested.  It  is  the  glorious 
prerogative  of  this  art,  that  it  '*  makes 
all  things  new  "  tor  the  gratification  of  a 
divine  instinct.  It  indeed  finds  its  ele- 
ments in  what  it  actually  sees  and  exp)e- 
riences,  in  the  worlds  of  matter  and 
mind ;  but  it  combines  and  blends  these 
into  new  forms  and  according  to  new 
affinities ;  breaks  down,  if  we  may  so 
say,  the  distinctions  and  bounds  of  nat- 
ure ;  imparts  to  material  objects  life, 
and  sentiment,  and  emotion,  and  invests 
'  the  mind  with  the  powers  and  splendors 
of  the  outward  creation  ;  describes  the 
surrounding  universe  in  the  colors  which 
the  passions  throw  over  it.  and  depicts 
the  soul  in  those  modes  of  repose  or 
agitation,  of  tenderness  or  sublime  emo- 
tion, which  manifest  its  thirst  for  a 
more  powerful  and  joyful  existence. 
To  a  man  of  a  literal  and  prosaic  char- 
acter, the  mind  may  seem  lawless  in 
these  workings  ;  but  it  observes  higher 
laws  than  it  transgresses,  —  the  laws  of 
the  immortal  intellect :  it  is  trying  and 
developing  its  best  faculties  ;  and  in  the 
objects  wliich  it  describes,  or  in  the 
emotions  which  it  awakens,  anticipates 
those  states  of  progressive  power,  splen- 
dor, beauty,  and  happiness,  for  which  it 
was  created. 

We  accordingly  believe  that  poetry, 
far  from  injuring  society,  is  one  of  tne 
great  instruments  of  its  refinement  and 
exaltation.  It  lifts  the  mind  above 
ordinary  life,  gives  it  a  respite  from 
depressing  cares,  and  awakens  the  con- 


sciousness of  its  afRnity  with  what  is 
pure  and  noble  In  its  legitimate  and 
highest  efforts,  it  has  the  same  tendency 
and  aim  with  Christianity :  that  is,  to 
spiritualize  our  nature.  True,  poetry 
has  been  made  the  instrument  of  vice, 
the  pander  of  bad  passions  ;  but,  when 
genius  thus  stoops,  it  dims  its  fires,  and 
parts  with  much  of  its  power ;  and,  even 
when  poetry  is  enslaved  to  licentiousness 
or  misanthropy,  she  cannot  wholly  for- 
get her  true  vocation.  Strains  of  pure 
feeling,  touches  of  tenderness,  images 
of  innocent  happiness,  sympathies  with 
suffering  virtue,  bursts  of  scorn  or  in- 
dignation at  the  hollowness  of  the  world, 
passages  true  to  our  moral  nature,  often 
escape  in  an  immoral  work,  and  show 
us  how  hard  it  is  for  a  gifted  spirit  to 
divorce  itself  wholly  from  what  is  good. 
Poetry  has  a  natural  alliance  with  our 
best  affections.  It  delights  in  the 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  outward 
creation  and  of  the  soul.  It  indeed  por- 
trays, with  terrible  energy,  the  excesses 
of  the  passions  :  but  they  are  passions 
which  show  a  mighty  nature,  which  are 
full  of  power,  which  command  awe,  and 
excite  a  deep  though  shuddering  sym- 
pathy. Its  great  tendency  and  purpose 
is.  to  carrv  tne  mind  bevond  and  above 
the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordi- 
nary life  :  to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element ; 
and  to  breathe  into  it  more  profound 
and  generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to  us 
the  loveliness  of  nature  brings  back  the 
freshness  of  eaily  feeling,  revives  the 
relish  of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  un- 
quenched  the  enthusiasm  which  warmed 
tne  spring-time  of  our  being,  refines 
youthful  love,  strengthens  our  interest 
in  human  nature  by  vivid  delineations 
of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest  feelings, 
spreads  our  sympathies  over  all  classes 
of  society,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with 
universal  being  and.  through  the  bright- 
ness of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps  faith 
to  lay  hold  on  the  future  life. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  objected  to 
poetry  that  it  gives  wrong  views  and 
excites  false  expectations  of  life,  peo- 
ples the  mind  with  shadows  and  illu- 
sions, and  builds  up  imagination  on  the 
ruins  of  wisdom.  That  there  is  a  wis- 
dom against  which  poetry  wars  —  the 
wisdom  of  the  senses,  which  makes 
physical  comfort  and  gratification  the 
supreme  good,  and  wealth  the  chief  in- 
terest of  life  —  we  do  not  deny  ;  nor  do 
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we  deem  it  the  least  service  which 
poetry  renders  to  mankind  that  it  re- 
deems them  from  the  thraldom  of  this 
earthborn  prudence.  But.  passing  over 
this  topic,  we  would  observe  that  the 
complaint  against  poetry,  as  abounding 
in  illusion  and  deception,  is  in  the  main 
groundless.  In  many  poems  there  is 
more  truth  than  in  many  histories  and 
philosophic  theories.  The  fictions  of 
genius  are  often  the  vehicles  of  the  sub- 
limest  verities,  and  its  flashes  often  open 
new  regions  of  thought,  and  throw  new 
light  on  the  mysteries  of  our  being.  In 
poetry,  when  trie  letter  is  falsehocxi,  the 
spirit  is  often  profoundest  wisdom.  And 
if  truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fic- 
tions of  the  poet,  much  more  may  it  be 
expected  in  his  delineations  of  life  :  for 
the  present  life,  which  is  the  first  stage 
of  the  immortal  mind,  abounds  in  the 
materials  of  poetry,  and  it  is  the  high 
office  of  the  bard  to  detect  this  divine 
element  among  the  grosser  labors  and 
pleasures  of  our  earthly  being.  The 
present  life  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  pre- 
cise, tame,  and  finite.  To  the  gifted 
eye  it  abounds  in  the  poetic.  The 
affections .  which  spread  beyond  our- 
selves and  stretch  far  into  futurity  ;  the 
workings  of  mighty  passions,  which 
seem  to  arm  the  soul  with  an  almost 
superhuman  energy:  the  innocent  and 
irrepressible  joy  of  infancy  ;  the  bloom, 
and  buoyancy,  and  dazzling  hopes  of 
youth ;  the  throbbings  of  the  heart, 
when  it  first  wakes  to  love,  and  dreams 
of  a  happiness  too  vast  for  earth ; 
woman,  with  her  beauty,  and  grace,  and 
gentleness,  and  fulness  of  feeling,  and 
depth  of  affection,  and  blushes  of  pu- 
rity, and  the  tones  and  looks  which  only 
a  mother's  heart  can  inspire  ;  —  these 
are  all  poetical.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
poet  paints  a  life  which  does  not  exist. 
He  only  extracts  and  concentrates,  as  it 
were,  bfe's  ethereal  essence,  arrests  and 
condenses  its  volatile  fragrance,  brings 
together  its  scattered  beauties,  and  pro- 
longs its  more  refined  but  evanescent 
joys.  And  in  this  he  does  well ;  for  it 
is  good  to  feel  that  life  is  not  wholly 
usurped  by  cares  for  subsistence  and 
physical  gratifications,  but  admits,  in 
measures  which  may  be  indefinitely  en- 
larged, sentiments  and  delights  worthy 
of  a  higher  being.  This  power  of  poetry 
to  refine  our  views  of  life  and  happiness, 
is  more   and  more   needed   as  society 


advances.  It  is  needed  to  withstand 
the  encroachments  of  heartless  and  arti- 
ficial manners,  which  make  civilization 
so  tame  and  uninteresting.  It  is  needed 
to  counteract  the  tendency  of  physical 
science,  which,  being  now  sought,  not. 
as  formerly  for  intellectual  gratification, 
but  for  multiplying  bodily  comforts,  re- 
quires a  new  development  of  imagina- 
tion, taste  and  poetry,  to  preserve  men 
from  sinking  into  an  earthly,  material, 
Epicurean  life.  Our  remarks  in  vindi- 
cation of  poetry  have  extended  beyond 
our  original  design.  They  have  had  a 
higher  aim  than  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
Milton  as  a  poet,  and  that  is,  to  endear 
and  recommend  this  divine  art  to  all 
who  reverence  and  would  cultivate  and 
refine  their  nature. 

In  delineating  Milton's  character  as  a 
poet,  we  are  saved  the  necessity  of  look- 
ing far  for  its  distinguishing  attributes 
His  name  is  almost  identified  with  sub- 
limity. He  is  in  truth  the  sublimest  of 
men.  He  rises,  not  by  effort  or  disci- 
pline, but  by  a  native  tendency  and  a 
godlike  instinct,  to  the  contemplation  of 
objects  of  grandeur  and  awfulness.  He 
always  moves  with  a  conscious  energ)'. 
There  is  no  subject  so  vast  or  terrific  as 
to  repel  or  intimidate  him  The  over- 
powering grandeur  of  a  theme  kindles 
and  attracts  him.  He  enters  on  the 
description  of  the  infernal  regions  with 
a  fearless  tread,  as  if  he  felt  within  him- 
self a  power  to  erect  the  prison-house 
of  fallen  spirits,  to  encircle  them  with 
flames  and  horrors  worthy  of  their 
crimes,  to  call  forth  from  them  shouts 
which  should  **tear  hell's  concave."  and 
to  embody  in  their  chief  an  archangel's 
energies  and  a  demon's  pride  and  hate. 
Even  the  stupendous  conception  of 
Satan  seems  never  to  oppress  his  facul- 
ties. This  character  of  power  runs 
throufjh  all  Milton's  works.  His  de- 
scriptions of  nature  show  a  free  and 
bold  hand.  He  has  no  need  of  the 
minute  graphic  skill  which  we  prize  in 
Cowper  or  Crabbe.  With  a  few  stronc: 
or  delicate  touches,  he  impresses,  as  it 
were,  his  own  mind  on  the  scenes  which 
he  would  describe,  and  kindles  the  im- 
agination of  the  gifted  reader  to  clothe 
them  with  the  same  radiant  hues  under 
which  they  appeared  to  his  own. 

This  attribute  of  power  is  universally 
felt  to  characterize  Milton.  His  sub- 
limity is  in  every  man's  mouth.     Is  \t 
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felt  that  his  poetry  breathes  a  sensibility 
and  tenderness  hardly  surpassed  by  its 
sublimity  ?  We  apprehend  that  the 
grandeur  of  Milton's  mind  has  thrown 
some  shade  over  his  milder  beauties  ; 
and  this  it  has  done,  not  only  by  being 
more  striking  and  imposing,  out  by  the 
tendency  of  vast  mental  energy  to  give 
a  certain  calmness  to  the  expression  of 
tenderness  and  deep  feeling.  A  great 
mind  is  the  master  of  its  own  enthu- 
siasm, and  does  not  often  break  out 
into  those  tumults  which  pass  with 
many  for  the  signs  of  profound  emotion. 
Its  sensibility,  though  more  intense  and 
enduring,  is  more  self-possessed  and 
less  perturbed  than  that  of  other  men, 
and  is  therefore  less  observed  and  felt, 
except  by  those  who  understand,  through 
their  own  consciousness,  the  workings 
and  utterance  of  genuine  feeling.  We 
might  quote  pages  in  illustration  of  the 
qualities  here  ascribed  to  Milton.  Turn 
to  **  Comus,"  one  of  his  earliest  pro- 
ductions. What  sensibility  breathes  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  benighted  Lady's 
singing,  by  Comus  and  the  Spirit ! 

**  Comus.  —  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's 
mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  ? 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence : 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence^  through  the  empty-vaulted  night, 
At  every  tall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darlaiess  till  it  smiled !     I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe  with  the  Sirens  three, 
Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs,  and  baleful  drugs, 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium ;  Scylla  wept, 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention. 
And  fell  Char>'bdis  murmur'd  soft  applause : 
Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lull'd  the  sense, 
And  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself ; 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight. 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now."  Lines  244-264. 

*'  Spirit.  —  At  last  a  soft  and  solemn -breathing 
sound 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distill 'd  perfumes. 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  'ware,  and  wish'd  she  might 
Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more, 
Still  to  be  so  displaced.     I  was  all  ear, 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death."  ^'>'^J  555-563. 

In  illustration  of  Milton's  tenderness, 
we  will  open  almost  at  a  venture. 

**  Now  Mom,  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 


When  Adam  waked,  so  custom 'd,  for  his  sleep 
Was  aery-light,  from  pure  digestion  bred, 
And  temperate  vapors  bland,  which  th'  only  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan. 
Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  ever>'  bough ;  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve 
With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  dieek, 
As  through  unc^uiet  rest :  He,  on  his  side 
Leaning  half -raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zeph>Tus  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whispered  thus :  Awake, 
My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found. 
Heaven's  last  be^t  gift,  my  ever  new  delight, 
Awake !  the  mom'ng  shines,  and  the  fre^  field 
Calls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  ^ning 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 
What  drops  the  m>Trh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 
How  nature  paints  her  colors,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet." 

Par,  Los/,  B,  V,  lines  1-25. 

^'So  cheer'd  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  H-as 
cheer'd ; 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ; 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood. 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kiss'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse. 
And  pious  awe  that  fear 'a  to  have  offended." 

Par.  Lost,  B.  V.  lines  129-135. 

From  this  very  imperfect  view  of  the 
qualities  of  Milton's  poetry,  we  hasten 
to  his  great  work,  **  Paradise  Lost,'* 
perhaps  the  noblest  monument  of  human 
genius.  The  two  first  books,  by  uni- 
versal consent,  stand  pre-eminent  in 
sublimity.  Hell  and  hell's  king  have  a 
terrible  harmony,  and  dilate  into  new 
grandeur  and  awfulness  the  longer  we 
contemplate  them.  From  one  element, 
**  solid  and  liquid  fire,"  the  poet  has 
framed  a  world  of  horror  and  suffering, 
such  as  imagination  had  never  traversed. 
But  fiercer  flames  than  those  which  en- 
compass Satan  bum  in  his  own  soul. 
Revenge,  exasperated  pride,  consuming 
wrath,  ambition,  though  fallen,  yet  un- 
conquered  by  the  thunders  of  the  Omnip- 
otent, and  grasping  still  at  the  empire 
of  the  universe,  —  these  form  a  picture 
more  sublime  and  terrible  than  hell. 
Hell  yields  to  the  spirit  which  it  im- 
prisons. The  intensity  of  its  fires  re- 
veals the  in  tenser  passions  and  more 
vehement  will  of  Satan ;  and  the  ruined 
archangel  gathers  into  himself  the  sub- 
limity of  the  scene  which  surrounds 
him.  This  forms  the  tremendous  inter- 
est of  these  wonderful  books.  We  see 
mind  triumphant  over  the  most  terrible 
powers  of  nature.     We  see  unutterable 
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agony  subdued  by  energy  of  soul.  We 
have  not,  indeed,  in  Satan  those  bursts 
of  passion  which  rive  the  soul,  as  well 
as  shatter  the  outward  frame,  of  Lear. 
But  we  have  a  depth  of  passion  which 
only  an  archaneel  could  manifest.  The 
all-enduring,  all-defying  pride  of  Satan, 
assuming  so  majestically  helPs  burnin? 
throne,  and  coveting  the  diadem  which 
scorches  his  thunder-blasted  brow,  is  a 
creation  reauinng  in  its  author  almost 
the  spiritual  energy  with  which  he  in- 
vests the  fallen  seraph.  Some  have 
doubted  whether  the  moral  effect  of 
such  delineations  of  the  storms  and 
terrible  workings  of  the  soul  is  good ; 
whether  the  interest  felt  in  a  spirit  so 
transcendently  evil  as  Satan  favors  our 
sympathies  with  virtue.  But  our  inter- 
est fastens,  in  this  and  like  cases,  on 
what  is  not  evil.  We  gaze  on  Satan 
with  an  awe  not  unmixea  with  mysteri- 
ous pleasure,  as  on  a  miraculous  mani- 
festation of  the  power  of  mind.  What 
chains  us,  as  with  a  resistless  spell,  in 
such  a  character,  is  spiritual  might  made 
visible  by  the  racking  pains  which  it 
overpowers.  There  is  something  kind- 
ling and  ennobling  in  the  consciousness, 
however  awakened,  of  the  energy  which 
resides  in  mind ;  and  many  a  virtuous 
man  has  borrowed  new  strength  from 
the  force,  constancy,  and  dauntless  cour- 
age of  evil  agents. 

Milton's  description  of  Satan  attests 
in  various  ways  the  power  of  his  genius. 
Critics  have  often  observed,  that  the 
great  difficulty  of  his  work  was  to  recon- 
cile the  spiritual  properties  of  his  super- 
natural beings  with  the  human  modes  of 
existence  which  he  is  obliged  to  ascribe 
to  them.  The  difficulty  is  too  great  for 
any  genius  wholly  to  overcome,  and  we 
must  acknowledge  that  our  enthusiasm 
is  in  some  parts  of  the  poem  checked 
by  a  feeling  of  incongruity  between  the 
spirituil  agent  and  his  sphere  and  mode 
of  agency.  But  we  are  visited  with  no 
such  chilling  doubts  and  misgivings  in 
the  description  of  Satan  in  hell.  Im- 
a^nation  has  here  achieved  its  highest 
tnumph,  in  imparting  a  character  of 
reality  and  truth  to  its  most  daring  cre- 
ations. That  world  of  horrors,  though 
material,  is  yet  so  remote  from  our  or- 
dinary nature,  that  a  spiritual  being, 
exiled  from  heaven,  finds  there  an  ap- 
propriate home.  There  is.  too,  an  in- 
definiteness  in  the  description  of  Satan's 


person,  which  excites  without  shocking 
the  imagination,  and  aids  us  to  reconcile, 
in  our  conception  of  him,  a  human  form 
with  his  superhuman  attributes.  To 
the  production  of  this  effect,  much  de- 
pends on  the  first  impressidn  given  by 
the  poet ;  for  this  is  apt  to  follow  us 
through  the  whole  work ;  and  here  we 
think  Milton  eminently  successful.  The 
first  glimpse  of  Satan  is  given  us  in  the 
following  lines,  which,  whilst  too  indefi- 
nite to  provoke,  and  too  sublime  to  al- 
low, the  scrutiny  of  the  reason,  fill  the 
imagination  of  the  reader  with  a  form 
which  can  hardly  be  effaced :  — 

"  Thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed ;  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood." 

Par.  Lost^  B.  I.  linss  192-196. 

'*  Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature ;  on  each  hand  the  flames, 
Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and, 

roird 
In  billows,  leave  i'  the  midst  a  horrid  vale." 

Lines  221-224. 

We  have  more  which  we  would  gladly 
say  of  the  delineation  of  Satan,  espe- 
cially of  the  glimpses  which  are  now 
and  then  given  of  his  deep  anguish  and 
despair,  and  of  the  touclies  of  better 
feelings  which  are  skilfully  thrown  into 
the  dirk  picture,  both  suited  and  de- 
signed to  blend,  with  our  admiration, 
dread,  and  abhorrence,  a  measure  of 
that  sympathy  and  interest  with  which 
every  living,  thinking  being  ought  to  be 
regarded,  and  without  which  all  other 
feelings  tend  to  sin  and  pain.  But 
there  is  anotlier  topic  which  we  cannot 
leave  untouched.  From  hell  we  flee  to 
Paradise,  a  region  as  lovely  as  hell  is 
terrible,  and  which,  to  those  who  do  not 
know  the  universality  of  true  genius,  will 
appear  doubly  woncierful.  when  consid- 
ered as  the  creation  of  the  same  mind 
which  had  painted  the  infernal  world. 

Paradise  and  its  inhabitants  are  in 
sweet  accordance,  and  tog^ether  form  a 
scene  of  tranquil  bliss  which  calms  and 
soothes,  whilst  it  delights,  the  imagi- 
nation. Adam  and  Eve,  just  moulded 
by  the  hand  and  quickened  by  the 
breath  of  God.  reflect  in  their  counte- 
nances and  forms,  as  well  as  minds,  the 
intelligence,  benignity,  and  hnppiness  of 
their  Author.  Their  new  existence  has 
the  freshness  and  peacefulness  of  the 
dewy  morning.      Their  souls,   unsated 
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and  untainted,  find  an  innocent  joy  in 
the  youthful  creation,  which  spreads  and 
smiles  around  them.  Their  mutual  love 
is  deep,  for  it  is  the  love  of  young,  un- 
worn, unexhausted  hearts,  which  meet 
in  each  other  the  only  human  objects 
on  whom  to  pour  forth  their  fulness  of 
affection ;  and  still  it  is  serene,  for  it  is 
the  love  of  happy  beings,  who  know  not 
suffering  even  by  name,  whose  inno- 
cence excludes  not  only  the  tumults  but 
the  thought  of  jealousy  and  shame,  who, 
"  imparadised  in  one  another's  arms," 
scarce  dream  of  futurity,  so  blessed  is 
their  present  being.  We  will  not  say 
that  we  envy  our  first  parents  ;  for  we 
feel  that  there  may  be  higher  happiness 
than  theirs, — a  happiness  won  through 
struggle  with  inward  and  outward  foes, 
—  the  happiness  of  power  and  moral  vic- 
tory,—  the  happiness  of  disinterested 
sacrifices  and  wide-spread  love,  —  the 
happiness  of  boundless  hope,  and  of 
"  thoughts  which  wander  through  eter- 
nity." Still  there  are  times  when  the 
spirit,  oppressed  with  pain,  worn  with 
toil,  tired  of  tumult,  sick  at  the  sight  of 
guilt,  wounded  in  its  love,  baffled  in  its 
nope,  and  trembling  in  its  faith,  almost 
longs  for  the  "  wings  of  a  dove,  that  it 
might  fly  away*'  and  take  refuge  amidst 
the  *'  shady  bowers,"  the  "  vernal  airs,'' 
the  "  roses  without  thorns,"  the  quiet,  the 
beauty,  the  loveliness  of  Eden.  It  is  the 
contrast  of  this  deep  peace  of  Paradise 
with  the  storms  of  life  which  gives  to 
the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  this  poem 
a  charm  so  irresistible,  that  not  a  few 
would  sooner  relinquish  the  two  first 
books,  with  all  their  sublimity,  than 
part  witli  these.  It  has  sometimes  been 
said  that  the  English  language  has  no 
good  pastoral  poetry.  We  would  ask. 
in  what  age  or  countr\'  has  the  pastoral 
reed  breathed  such  sweet  strains  as  are 
borne  to  us  on  "  the  odoriferous  wings 
of  gentle  gales  "  from  Milton's  Paradise  } 
We  should  not  fulfil  our  duty  were  we 
not  to  say  one  word  on  what  has  been 
justly  celebrated,  the  harmony  of  Mil- 
ton's versification.  His  numbers  have 
the  prime  charm  of  expressiveness. 
They  vary  with,  and  answer  to,  the 
depth,  or  tenderness,  or  sublimity  of 
his  conceptions,  and  hold  intimate  alli- 
ance with  the  soul.  Like  Michael  An- 
gelo,  in  whose  hands  the  marble  was 
said  to  be  flexible,  he  bends  our  lan- 
guage,   which  foreigners  reproach  with 


hardness,  into  whatever  forms  the  sub- 
ject demands.  All  the  treasures  of 
sweet  and  solemn  sound  are  at  his  com- 
mand. Words,  harsh  and  discordant  in 
the  writings  of  less  gifted  men,  flow 
through  his  poetry  in  a  full  stream  of 
harmony.  This  power  over  language  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  Milton's  musical 
ear.  It  belongs  to  the  soul.  It  is  a 
gift  or  exercise  of  genius,  which  has 
power  10  impress  itself  on  whatever  it 
touches,  and  finds  or  frames,  in  sounds, 
motions  and  material  forms,  correspond- 
ences and  harmonies  with  its  own  fer- 
vid thoughts  and  feelings. 

We  close  our  remarks  on  Milton's 
poetry  with  observing,  that  it  is  charac- 
terized by  seriousness.  Great  and  vari- 
ous as  are  its  merits,  it  does  not  discover 
all  the  variety  of  genius  which  we  find  in 
Shakspeare.  whose  imagination  revelled 
equally  in  regions  of  mirth,  beauty,  and 
terror  now  evoking  spectres,  now  sport- 
ing with  fairies,  and  now  *•  ascending  the 
highest  heaven  of  invention."  Milton 
was  cast  on  times  too  solemn  and  event- 
ful, was  called  to  take  part  in  transac- 
tions too  perilous  and  had  too  perpetual 
need  of  the  presence  of  high  thoughts 
and  motives,  to  indulge  himself  in  light 
and  gay  creations,  even  had  his  genius 
been  more  flexible  and  sportive.  But 
Milton's  poetry,  though  habitually  seri- 
ous, is  always  healthful,  and  bright,  and 
vigorous,  ft  has  no  gloom.  He  took 
no  pleasure  in  drawing  dark  pictures  of 
life  :  for  he  knew  by  experience  that 
there  is  a  power  in  the  soul  to  trans- 
mute cal.m^ity  into  an  occasion  and 
i  nutriment  of  moral  power  and  trium- 
phant virtue.  We  find  nowhere  in  his 
writings  that  whining  sensibility  and 
exaggeration  of  morbid  feeling  which 
makes  so  much  of  modern  poetr>'  effem- 
inating. If  he  is  not  gay,  he  is  not 
spirit-broken.  His  '*  L' Allegro  "  proves 
that  he  understood  thoroughly  the  bright 
and  joyous  aspects  of  nature  ;  and  in 
his  "  Penscroso  ■'  where  he  was  tempted 
to  accumulate  images  of  gloom,  we  learn 
that  the  saddest  views  which  he  took  of 
creation  are  such  as  inspire  only  pen- 
sive musing  or  lofty  contemjilation. 

From  Milton's  poetry  we  turn  to  his 
prose.  We  rejoice  that  the  dust  is  be- 
ginning to  be  wiped  from  his  prose  writ- 
ings, and  that  the  public  are  now  learn- 
ing, what  the  initiated  have  long  known, 
that  these  contain  passages  hardly  infc- 
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rfor  to  his  best  poetry,  and  that  they  are 
thnmghoat  marked  with  the  same  vig- 
orous mind  which  eave  us  '*  Paradise 
L(»t"  The  attention  to  these  works 
has  been  discouraged  by  some  objec- 
tions, on  which  we  shall  bestow  a  few 
remarks. 

And  first,  it  is  objected  to  his  prose 
writings,  Aat  the  style  is  difficult  and 
obscure,  abounding  in  involutions,  trans- 
positions, and  Latinisms ;  that  his  pro- 
tracted sentences  exhaust  and  weary  the 
mind,  and  too  often  yield  it  no  better 
recompense  than  confused  and  indistinct 
perceptions.  We  mean  not  to  deny  that 
these  charges  have  some  grounds ;  but 
they  seem  to  us  much  exaggerated ;  and, 
when  we  consider  that  the  difficulties  of 
Milton's  style  have  almost  sealed  up  his 
prose  writings,  we  cannot  but  lament 
the  fastidiousness  and  effeminacy  of 
modem  readers.  We  know  that  sim- 
I^ty  and  perspicuity  are  important 
qualities  of  style ;  but  there  are  vastlv 
nobler  and  more  important  ones,  such 
as  energy  and  richness,  and  in  these 
Milton  is  not  surpassed.  The  best  style 
is  not  that  which  puts  the  reader  most 
easily  and  in  the  shortest  time  in  pos- 
session of  a  writer's  naked  thoughts  ; 
but  that  which  is  the  truest  image  of  a 
great  intellect,  which  conveys  fully  and 
carries  farthest  into  other  souls  the 
conceptions  and  feelings  of  a  profound 
and  lofty  spirit.  To  l^  universally  in- 
telligible is  not  the  highest  merit.  A 
great  mind  cannot,  without  injurious 
constraint,  shrink  itself  to  the  grasp  of 
common  passive  readers.  Its  natural 
movement  is  free,  bold,  and  majestic, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  required  to  part 
with  these  attributes,  that  the  multitude 
may  keep  pace  with  it.  A  full  mind  will 
naturally  overflow  in  long  sentences, 
and,  in  the  moment  of  inspiration,  when 
thick -coming  thoughts  and  images  crowd 
upon  it,  win  often  pour  them  forth  in 
a  splendid  confusion,  dazzling  to  com- 
mon readers,  but  kindling  to  congenial 
spirits.  There  are  writings  which  are 
clear  through  their  shallowness.  We 
must  not  expect  in  the  ocean  the  trans- 
parency of  the  calm  inland  stream.  For 
ourselves,  we  love  what  is  called  easy 
reading  perhaps  too  well,  especially  in 
our  hours  of  relaxation ;  but  we  love,  too, 
to  have  our  faculties  tasked  by  master- 
spirits. We  delight  in  long  sentences, 
in  which  a  great  truth,  instead  of  being 


broken  up  into  nQmerons  periods,  is 
spread  out  in  its. full  proportioiis.  is  ir- 
radiated with  variety  of  illustration  and 
imagery,  is  set  forth  In  a  splendid  afflu- 
ence of  language,  and  flows,  like  a  AiU 
stream,  with  a  majestic  harmony  which 
fills  at  once  the  ear  and  the  soul.  Such 
sentences  are  worthy  and  noble  mani- 
festations of  a  great  and  far-looking 
mind,  which  grasps  at  once  vast  fields 
of  thought,  just  as  the  natural  eye  takes 
in  at  a  moment  wide  prospects  of  gran- 
deur and  beauty.  We  would  not  indeed 
have  all  compositions  of  this  character. 
Let  abundant  provision  be  made  for  the 
common  intellect.  Let  such  writers  as 
Addison,  an  honored  name,  **  brine  down 
philosophy  from  heaven  to  earth."  But 
let  inspired  genius  fulfil  its  higher  func- 
tion of  lifting  the  prepared  mind  from 
earth  to  heaven,  impose  upon  it  no 
strict  laws,  for  it  is  its  own  best  law. 
Let  it  speak  in  its  own  langua^,  in' 
tones  which  suit  its  own  ear.  Let  it  not 
lay  aside*its  natural  port,  or  dwarf  itself 
that  it  may  be  comprehended  by  the  sur- 
rounding multitude.  If  not  understood 
and  relished  now,  let  it  place  a  generous 
confidence  in  other  ages,  and  utter  ora- 
cles which  futurity  will  expound.  We 
are  led  to  these  remarks  not  merely  for 
Milton*s  justification,  but  because  our 
times  seem  to  demand  them.  Litera- 
ture, we  fear,  is  becoming  too  popular. 
The  whole  community  is  now  turned 
into  readers,  and  in  this  we  heartily  re- 
joice ;  and  we  rejoice,  too.  that  so  much 
talent  is  employed  in  making  knowledge 
accessible  to  all.  We  hail  the  general 
diffusion  of  intelligence  as  the  brightest 
feature  of  the  present  a^.  But  good 
and  evil  are  never  disjoined;  and  one 
bad  consequence  of  tne  multitude  of 
readers  is,  that  men  of  genius  are  too 
anxious  to  please  the  multitude,  and 
prefer  a  present  shout  of  popularity  to 
that  less  tumultuous,  but  deeper,  more 
thrilling  note  of  the  trump  of  Fame, 
which  resounds  and  grows  clearer  and 
louder  through  all  future  ages. 

We  now  come  to  a  much  more  serious 
objection  to  Milton's  prose  writings,  and 
that  is.  that  they  are  disfigured  by  jxurty- 
spirit.  coarse  invective,  and  controversial 
asperity;  and  here  we  are  prepared  to 
say  that  there  are  passages  in  these 
works  which  every  admirer  of  his  char- 
aracter  must  earnestly  desire  to  expunge. 
Milton's  alleged  virulence  was    mani- 
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fested  toward  private  and  public  foes. 
The  first,  such  as  Salmasius  and  Morus, 
deserved  no  mercy.  They  poured  out 
on  his  spotless  character  torrents  of  cal- 
umny, charging  him  with  the  blackest 
vices  of  the  near t  and  the  foulest  enor- 
mities of  the  life.  It  ought  to  be  added, 
that  the  manners  and  spirit  of  Milton's 
age  justified  a  retaliation  on  such  of- 
fenders, which  the  more  courteous,  and. 
we  will  hope,  more  Christian  spirit  of 
the  present  times  will  not  tolerate.  Still 
we  mean  not  to  be  his  apologists  Mil- 
ton raised  as  he  was  above  his  age,  and 
fortified  with  the  consciousness  of  high 
virtue*  ought  to  have  been  both  to  his 
own  and  future  times,  an  example  of 
Christian  equanimity.  In  regard  to  the 
public  enemies  whom  he  assailed,  we 
mean  the  despots  in  church  and  state, 
and  the  corrupt  institutions  whicli  had 
stirred  up  a  civil  war,  the  general  strain 
of  his  writing  though  strong  and  stern, 
must  exalt  him,  notwithstanding  his  oc- 
casional violence,  among  the  friends  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  That  liberty 
was  in  peril.  Great  evils  were  struggling 
for  perpetuity,  and  could  only  be  broken 
down  by  great  power.  Milton  felt  that  in- 
terests ofinfinite  moment  were  at  stake  ; 
and  who  will  blame  him  for  binding  him- 
self to  them  with  the  whole  energy  of 
his  g^eat  mind,  and  for  defending  them 
with  fervor  and  vehemence  .**  We  must 
not  mistake  Christian  benevolence,  as  if 
it  had  but  one  voice,  that  of  soft  entreaty. 
It  can  speak  in  piercing  and  awful  tones. 
There  is  constantly  going  on  in  our 
world  a  conflict  between  good  and  evil. 
The  cause  of  human  nature  has  always 
to  wrestle  with  foes.  All  improvement 
is  a  victory  won  by  struggles.  It  is  es- 
pecially true  of  those  great  periods 
which  have  been  distinguished  by  revo- 
lutions in  government  and  religion,  and 
from  which  we  date  the  most  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  human  mind  that  they  have 
been  signalized  by  conflict.  Thus  Chris- 
tianity convulsed  the  world  and  grew  up 
amidst  storms  :  and  the  Reformation  of 
Luther  was  a  signal  to  universal  war  : 
and  liberty  in  both  worlds  has  encoun- 
tered opposition  over  which  she  has  tri- 
umphed only  through  her  own  immortal 
energies.  At  such  periods  men.  gifted 
with  great  power  ot  thought  and  lofti- 
ness of  sendment,  are  especially  sum- 
moned to  the  conflict  with  evil.  They 
hear,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  magnanim- 


ity and  generous  aspirations,  the  voice 
of  a  divinity ;  and  thus  commissioned, 
and  burning  with  a  passionate  devotion 
to  truth  and  freedom,  they  must  and 
will  speak  with  an  indignant  energy,  and 
they  ought  not  to  be  measured  oy  the 
standard  of  ordinary  minds  in  ordinary 
times.  Men  of  natural  softness  and  ti- 
midity, of  a  sincere  but  effeminate  virtue, 
will  be  apt  to  look  on  these  bolder, 
hardier  spirits,  as  violent,  perturbed, 
and  uncharitable ;  and  the  charge  will 
not  be  wholly  groundless.  But  that 
deep  feeling  of  evils  which  is  necessary 
to  effectual  conflict  with  them,  and  whicn 
marks  God's  most  powerful  messengers 
to  mankind,  cannot  breathe  itself  in  soft 
and  tender  accents.  The  deeply  moved 
soul  will 'speak  strongly,  and  ought  to 
speak  so  as  to  move  ana  shake  nations. 
We  have  offered  these  remarks  as 
strongly  applicable  to  Milton.  He  rev- 
erenced and  loved  human  nature,  and 
attached  himself  to  its  great  interests 
with  a  fervor  of  which  only  such  a  mind 
was  capable.  He  lived  in  one  of  those 
solemn  periods  which  determine  the 
character  of  ages  to  come.  His  spirit 
was  stirred  to  its  very  centre  by  the 
presence  of  danger.  He  hved  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle.  That  the  ardor  of 
his  spirit  sometimes  passed  the  bounds 
of  wisdom  and  charity,  and  poured 
forth  unwarrantable  invective,  we  see 
and  lament.  But  the  purity  and  lofti- 
ness of  his  mind  break  forth  amidst  his 
bitterest  invectives.  We  see  a  noble 
nature  still.  We  see  that  no  feigned 
love  of  truth  and  freedom  was  a  cover- 
ing for  selfishness  and  malignity.  He 
did  indeed  love  and  adore  uncomipted 
religion,  and  intellectual  liberty,  and  let 
his  name  be  enrolled  among  their  truest 
champions.  Milton  has  told  us.  in  his 
own  noble  style,  that  he  entered  on  his 
principal  controversy  with  Episcopacy 
reluctantly,  and  only  through  a  deep 
conviction  of  duty.  The  introduction 
to  the  second  book  of  his  **  Reason  of 
Church  (Government "  shows  us  the 
workings  of  his  mind  on  this  subject 
and  is  his  best  vindication  from  the 
charge  we  are  now  repelling.  He 
says  :  — 

**  Surely  to  every  good  and  peaceable 
man,  it  must  in  nature  needs  be  a  hateful 
thing,  to  be  the  displeaser  and  molester  of 
thousands  ;  much  better  would  it  like  him, 
doubtless,  to  be  the  messenger  of  gladness 
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and  contentment,  which  is  his  chief  intend- 
ed business  to  adl  mankind,  but  that  they 
resist  and  oppose  their  own  true  happiness. 
But  when  God  commands  to  take  the  trum- 
pet, and  blow  a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  blast, 
It  lies  not  in  man*s  will  what  he  shall  say, 
or  what  he  shall  conceal.  .  .  .  This  I  fore- 
see, that  should  the  church  be  brought 
under  heavy  oppression,  and  God  have 
given  me  ability  the  while  to  reason  against 
that  man  that  should  be  the  author  of  so 
foul  a  deed,  or  should  she,  by  blessing  from 
above  on  the  industry  and  courage  of  faith- 
ful men,  change  this  her  distracted  estate 
into  better  days,  without  the  least  further- 
ance or  contribution  of  those  few  talents 
which  God  at  that  present  had  lent  me ;  I 
foresee  what  stories  I  should  hear  within 
myself,  all  my  life  after,  of  discourage  and 
reproach.  '  Timorous  and  ungrateful,  the 
church  of  God  is  now  again  at  the  foot  of 
her  insulting  enemies,  and  thou  bewailest ; 
what  matters  it  for  thee  or  thy  bewailing  ? 
When  time  was,  thou  couldst  not  find  a 
syllable  of  all  that  thou  hast  read  or  stud- 
ied, to  utter  in  her  behalf.  Yet  ease  and 
leisure  was  given  thee  for  thy  retired 
thoughts,  out  of  the  sweat  of  other  men. 
Thou  hadst  the  diligence,  the  parts,  the 
language  of  a  man,  if  a  vain  subject  were 
to  be  adorned  or  beautified  ;  but  when  the 
cause  of  God  and  his  church  was  to  be 
pleaded,  for  which  purpose  that  tongue  was 
given  thee  which  thou  hast,  God  listened  if 
he  could  hear  thy  voice  among  his  zealous 
servants,  but  thou  wert  dumb  as  a  beast : 
from  henceforward  be  that  which  thine  own 
brutish  silence  hath  made  thee.'  .  .  .  But 
now,  by  this  little  diligence,  mark  what  a 
privilege  I  have  gained  with  good  men  and 
saints,  to  claim  my  right  of  lamenting  the 
tribulations  of  the  church,  if  she  should 
suffer,  when  others,  that  have  ventured 
nothing  for  her  sake,  have  not  the  honor 
to  be  admitted  mourners.  But,  if  she  lift 
up  her  drooping  head  and  prosper,  among 
those  that  have  something  more  than  wished 
her  welfare,  I  have  my  charter  and  freehold 
of  rejoicing  to  me  and  my  heirs. 

"Concerning  therefore  this  wayward  sub- 
ject against  prelaty,  the  touching  whereof  is 
so  distasteful  and  disquietous  to  a  number 
of  men,  as  by  what  hatn  been  said  I  mav  de- 
serve of  charitable  readers  to  be  credited, 
that  neither  envy  nor  gall  hath  entered  me 
upon  this  controversy,  but  the  enforcement 
or  conscience  only,  and  a  preventive  fear 
lest  the  omitting  of  this  duty  should  be 
against  me,  when  I  would  store  up  to  my- 
self the  good  provision  of  peaceful  hours." 
yol.I.^pp,  139-141  * 

•  From  the  introdoction  to  the  second  book  of 
"The  Reason  of  Church  Government,"  &c  Vol.  I  , 
B*  >37,  &c  of  **  A  Selection  from  the  English  Prose 
^oriu  of  John  Milton,  Boston,  1S26,"  to  which  all 
our  references  are  made. 


He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  con- 
sciousness of  possessing  great  poetical 
powers,  which  he  was  most  anxious  to 
cultivate.  Of  these  he  speaks  thus 
magnificently  :  — 

"These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be 
found,  are  the  inspired  gift  of  God  rarely 
bestowed,  but  yet  to  some,  though  most 
abuse,  in  every  nation  ;  and  are  of  power, 
—  to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people 
the  seeds  of  virtue,  and  public  civility,  to 
allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and 
set  the  affections  in  right  tune  ;  to  cele- 
brate in  elorious  and  lofty  hymns  the 
throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almightiness, 
and  what  he  works,  and  what  he  suffers  to 
be  wrought  with  high  providence  in  his 
church  ;  to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  mar- 
tyrs and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs 
of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly 
through  faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ'; 
to  deplore  the  general  relapses  of  king- 
doms and  states  from  justice  and  God  s 
true  worship ;  lastly,  whatsoever  in  re- 
ligion is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  ami- 
able or  grave,  whatsoever  hath  passion  or 
admiration  in  all  the  changes  of  that  which 
is  called  fortune  from  without,  or  the  wily 
subtilties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts 
from  within  ;  all  these  things  with  a  solid 
and  treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out  and 
describe." —  Vol.  I.^  pp.  145,  146. 

He  then  gives  intimations  of  his  hav- 
ing proposed  to  himself  a  great  poetical 
work,  "  a  work,"  he  says ,  — 

"  Not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of 
youth,  or  the  vapors  of  wine,  like  that 
which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of 
some  vulgar  amourist,  or  the  rencher  fury 
of  a  rhyming  parasite,  nor  to  be  obtained 
by  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  and 
her  syren  daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer 
to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with 
all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out 
his  seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his 
altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom 
he  pleases." —  Vol.  I., p.  148. 

He  then  closes  with  a  passage,  show- 
ing from  what  principles  he  forsook  these 
delightful  studies  for  controversy  :  — 

"  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it  manifest  with 
what  small  willingness  I  endure  to  inter- 
rupt the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than 
these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  soli- 
tariness, fed  with  cheerful  and  confident 
thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of 
noises  and  hoarse  disputes,  put  from  be- 
holding the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in 
the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies. 
.  .  .  But  were  it  the  meanest  underservice, 
if  God  by  his  secretary  conscience  enjoin 
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it,  it  were  sad  for  me  if  I  should  draw 
back ;  for  me  especially,  now  when  all  men 
offer  their  aid  to  help,  ease,  and  lighten 
the  difficult  labors  of  the  church,  to  whose 
service,  by  the  intentions  of  my  parents 
and  frienas,  I  was  destined  of  a  child,  and 
in  mine  own  resolutions,  till  coming  to  some 
maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what  ty* 
ranny  had  invaded  the  church,  that  he  who 
would  take  orders  must  subscribe  slave, 
and  take  an  oath  withal,  which  unless  he 
took  with  a  conscience  that  would  retch, 
he  must  either  strait  perjure  or  split  his 
faith,  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blame- 
less silence  l^fore  the  sacred  office  of  speak- 
ing, bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and 
forswearme." —  VoL  /-  A  14Q. 


These  passages,  replete  with  Milton's 

genius  and  greatness  of  soul,  show  us 
le  influences  and  motives  under  which 
his  prose  works  were  written,  and  help 
us  to  interpret  passages,  which,  if  taken 
separately,  might  justify  us  in  ascribing 
to  him  a  character  of  excessive  indigna- 
tion and  scorn. 

Milton's  most  celebrated  prose  work  is 
his  *'  Areopagitica,  or  a  Speech  for  the 
Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,''  a  noble 
work  indeed,  a  precious  manual  of  free- 
dom, an  arsenal  of  immortal  weapons  for 
the  defence  of  man's  highest  preroga- 
tive,—  intellectual  liberty.  His  *' Ref 
ormation  in  England  "  and  "  Reason  of 
Church  Government "  are  the  most  im- 
portant theological  treatises  published 
during  his  life.  They  were  his  earliest 
prose  compositions,  and  thrown  off  with 
much  haste,  and  on  these  accounts  are 
more  chargeable  with  defects  of  style 
than  anv  other  of  his  ^vritings.  But  these, 
with  all  their  defects,  abound  in  strong 
and  elevated  thought,  and  in  power  and 
felicity  of  expression.  Their  great  blem- 
ish is  an  inequality  of  style,  often  spring- 
ing from  the  conflict  and  opposition  of 
the  impulses  under  which  he  wrote.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find,  in  the  same 
sentence,  his  affluent  genius  pouring 
forth  magnificent  images  and  expres- 
sions, and  suddenly  his  deep  scorn  for 
his  opponents,  suggesting  and  throwing 
into  the  midst  of  this  splendor  sarcasms 
and  degrading  comparisons  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  general  strain.  From 
this  cause,  and  from  negligence,  many 
powerful  passages  in  his  prose  writings 
are  marred  by  an  incongruous  mixture 
of  unworthy  allusions  and  phrases.  In 
the  close  of  his  first  work,  that  on  "  Ref- 
ormation   in  England.'*  lie  breaks  out 


into  an  invocation  and  prayer  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  from  which  we  extract 
a  passage  containing  a  remarkable  inti 
mation  of  his  having  meditated  some 
great  poetical  enterprise  from  his  ear- 
liest years,  and  giving  full  promise  of 
that  grandeur  of  thought  and  language 
which  characterizes  *'  Paradise  Lost." 
Having  *'  lifted  up  his  hands  to  that  eter- 
nal and  propitious  Throne,  where  noth- 
ing is  readier  than  grace  and  refuge  to 
the  distresses  of  mortal  suppliants,"  and 
besought  God  to  perfect  the  work  of 
civil  and  religious  deliverance  begun  in 
England,  he  proceeds  thus  :  — 

"  Then,  amidst  the  hymns  and  hallelujahs 
of  saints,  some  otu  may  perhaps  be  heard 
offering  at  high  strains  in  new  and  lofty 
measures,  to  sing  and  celebrate  thy  divine 
mercies,  and  marvellous  judgments  in  this 
land  throughout  all  a^es,  whereby  this  great 
and  warlike  nation,  mstructed  and  inured 
to  the  fervent  and  continual  practice  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  casting  far 
from  her  the  rags  of  her  old  vices,  may 
press  on  hard  to  that  high  and  happy  emu- 
lation to  be  found  the  soberest,  wisest,  and 
most  Christian  i>eople  at  that  day,  when 
Thou,  the  eternal  and  shortly  expected 
King,  shalt  open  the  clouds  to  judge  the 
several  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and,  dis- 
tributing national  honors  and  rewards  to 
religious  and  just  commonwealths,  shalt 
put  an  end  to  all  earthly  tyrannies,  pro- 
claiming thy  universal  and  mild  monarchy 
through  heaven  and  earth  ;  where  they  un- 
doubtedly, that  by  their  labors,  counsels, 
and  prayers,  have  been  earnest  for  the 
common  good  of  religion  and  their  country, 
shall  receive,  above  the  inferior  orders  of 
the  blessed,  the  regal  addition  of  princi' 
palities,  legions,  and  thrones  into  their 
glorious  titles,  and,  in  supereminence  of 
beatific  vision,  progressing  the  dateless  and 
irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall  clasp 
inseparable  hands  with  joy  and  bliss,  in 
overmeasure  for  ever."  —  Pol.  /.,  pp.  69,  7a 

We  have  not  time  to  speak  of  Milton's 
political  treatises.  We  close  our  brief 
remarks  on  his  prose  writings  with  rec- 
ommending them  to  all  who  can  enjoy 
great  beauties  in  the  neighborhood  of 
great  faults,  and  who  would  learn  the 
compass,  energy,  and  richness  of  our 
language :  and  still  more  do  we  rec- 
ommend them  to  those  who  desire  to 
nourish  in  their  breast  magnanimity  of 
sentiment  and  an  unquenchable  love  of 
freedom.  They  bear  tne  impress  of  that 
seal  by  which  genius  distinguishes  its 
productions  from  works  of  learning  and 
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taste.  The  great  and  decisive  test  of 
genius  is,  tl^t  it  calls  forth  power  in 
the  souls  of  others.  It  not  merely  gives 
knowledge,  but  breathes  energy.  There 
are  authors,  and  among  these  Milton 
holds  the  highest  rank,  in  approaching 
whom  we  are  conscious  of  an  access  of 
intellectual  strength.  A  "virtue  goes 
out"  from  them.  We  discern  more 
clearly,  not  merely  because  a  new  light 
is  thrown  over  objects,  but  because  our 
own  vision  is  strengthened.  Sometimes 
a  single  word,  spoken  by  the  voice  of 
genius,  goes  far  into  the  heart.  A  hint, 
a  suggestion,  an  undefined  delicacy  of 
expression,  teaches  more  than  we  gather 
from  volumes  of  less  gifted  men.  The 
works  which  we  should  chiefly  study  are 
not  those  which  contain  the  greatest  fund 
of  knowledge,  but  which  raise  us  into 
svmpathy  with  the  intellectual  energy  of 
tne  author,  and  through  which  a  great 
mind  multiplies  itself,  as  it  were,  in  the 
reader.  Milton's  prose  works  are  im- 
bued as  really,  if  not  as  thoroughly,  as 
his  poetry,  with  this  quickening  power, 
and  they  will  richly  reward  those  who 
are  receptive  of  this  influence. 

We  now  leave  the  writings  of  Milton 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  his  moral 
qualities.  His  moral  character  was  as 
strongly  marked  as  his  intellectual,  and 
it  may  be  expressed  in  one  word,  mag- 
nanimity. It  was  in  harmony  with  his 
poetry.  He  had  a  passionate  love  of 
the  higher,  more  commanding,  and  ma- 
jestic virtues,  and  fed  his  youthful  mind 
with  meditations  on  the  perfection  of  a 
human  being.  In  a  letter  written  to  an 
Italian  friend  before  his  thirtieth  year, 
and  translated  by  Hay  ley,  we  have  this 
vivid  picture  of  his  aspirations  after  vir- 
tue: — 

"As  to  other  points,  what  God  may  have 
determined  for  me  I  know  not  ;  hut  this  I 
know,  that  if  he  ever  instilled  an  intense 
love  of  moral  beauty  into  the  breast  of  any 
man,  he  has  instilled  it  into  mine.  Ceres, 
in  the  fable,  pursued  not  her  daughter  with 
a  greater  keenness  of  inquiry,  than  I  day 
and  night  the  idea  of  perfection.  Hence, 
wherever  I  find  a  man  despising  the  false 
estimates  of  the  vulgar,  and  daring  to  as- 
pire, in  sentiment,  language,  and  conduct, 
to  what  the  highest  wisdom,  through  every 
age,  has  taught  us  as  most  excellent,  to  him 
I  unite  myself  by  a  sort  of  necessary  at- 
tachment ;  and  if  I  am  so  influenced  by 
nature  or  destiny,  that  by  no  exertion  or 
labors  of   my  own  I   may  exalt  myself  to 


this  summit  of  worth  and  honor,  yet  no 
powers  of  heaven  or  earth  will  hinaer  me 
from  looking  with  reverence  and  affection 
upon  those  who  have  thoroughly  attained 
this  glory,  or  appeared  eng^iged  in  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  it." 

His  **  Comus "  was  written  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  and  on  reading  this 
exquisite  work  our  admiration  is  awa- 
kened, not  so  much  by  observing  how  the 
whole  spirit  of  poetry  had  descended  on 
him  at  that  early  age  as  by  witnessing 
how  his  whole  youthful  soul  was  pene- 
trated, awed,  and  lifted  up  by  the  aus- 
tere charms,  **the  radiant  light,"  the 
invincible  power,  tlje  celestial  peace  of 
saindy  virtue.  He  reverenced  moral 
purity  and  elevation,  not  only  for  its 
own  sake,  but  as  the  inspirer  of  intel- 
lect, and  especially  of  the  higher  efforts 
of  poetry.  "  I  was  confirmed,"  he  says, 
in  his  usual  noble  style,  — 


<( 


I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion ;  that 
he  who  would  nut  be  frustrate  of  his  hope 
to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things, 
ought  himself  to  be  a  true  ]>oem  ;  that  is, 
a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and 
honorablcst  things  ;  not  presuming  to  sing 
of  high  praises  of  heroic  men  or  famous 
cities,  unless  he  have  in  himself  the  expe- 
rience and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  is 
praiseworthy." —  Vol.  I.^  pp.  237,  238. 

We  learn  from  his  works  that  he  used 
his  multifarious  reading  to  build  up 
within  himself  this  reverence  for  virtue. 
Ancient  history,  the  sublime  musings  of 
Plato,  and  the  heroic  self-abandonment 
of  chivalry,  joined  their  influences  with 
prophets  and  apostles  in  binding  him 
"everlastingly  in  willing  homage"  to 
the  great,  the  honorable,  and  the  lovely 
in  character.  A  remarkable  passage  to 
this  effect  we  quote  from  his  account  of 
his  youth  :  — 

**  I  betook  me  among  those  lofty  fables 
and  romances,  which  recount,  in  solemn 
cantos,  the  deeds  of  knighthood  founded 
by  our  victorious  kings,  and  from  hence  had 
in  renown  over  all  Christendom.  There 
I  read  it  in  the  oath  of  every  knight,  that 
he  should  defend  to  the  expense  of  his  best 
blood  or  of  his  life,  if  it  so  befell  him,  the 
honor  and  chastity  of  virgin  or  matron  ; 
from  whence  even  then  I  learned  what  a 
noble  virtue  chastity  sure  must  be,  to  the 
defence  of  which  so  many  worthies  by 
such  a  dear  adventure  of  themselves,  had 
sworn.  ...  So  that  even  these,  books 
which  to  many  others  have  been  the  fuel 
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of  wantonness  and  loose  living  I  cannot 
think  how,  unless  by  divine  indulgence, 
proved  to  me  so  many  incitements,  as  you 
nave  heard,  to  the  love  and  steadfast  ob- 
servation of   virtue."  —  Vol,  /.,  pp,    238, 

239- 

All  Milton^s  habits  were  expressive 
of  a  refined  and  self-denying  character. 
When  charged  by  his  unprincipled 
slanderers  with  licentious  habits,  he 
thus  gives  an  account  of  his  morning 
hours :  — 

"  Those  morning  haunts  are  where  they 
should  be,  at  home  ;  not  sleeping,  or  con- 
cocting the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast, 
but  up  and  stirring,  in  winter  often  ere  the 
souna  of  any  bell  awake  men  to  labor,  or 
devotion ;  in  summer  as  oft  with  the  bird 
that  first  rouses,  or  not  much  tardier,  to 
read  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be 
read,  till  the  attention  be  weary  o*-  memory 
have  its  full  fraught ;  then  with  useful 
and  generous  labors  preserving  the  body's 
health  and  hardiness,  to  render  lightsome, 
clear,  and  not  lumpish  obedience  to  the 
mind,  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  our 
country's  liberty,  when  it  shall  require  firm 
hearts  in  souna  bodies  to  stand  and  cover 
their  stations,  rather  than  to  see  the  ruin 
of  our  protestation,  and  the  enforcement 
of  a  slavish  life." —  Vol  I.^  p.  233. 

We  have  enlarged  on  the  strictness 
and  loftiness  of  Milton's  virtue,  not 
only  from  our  interest  in  the  subject, 
but  that  we  may  put  to  shame  and 
silence  those  men  who  make  genius 
an  apoloijy  for  vice,  and  take  the  sacred 
fire,  kindled  by  God  within  them,  to  in- 
flame men's  passions,  and  to  minister 
to  a  vile  sensuality. 

We  see  Milton's  greatness  of  mind  in 
his  fervent  and  constant  attachment  to 
liberty.  Freedom,  in  all  its  forms  and 
branches,  was  dear  to  him,  but  especially 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  of  con- 
science and  worship,  freedom  to  seek, 
profess,  and  propagate  truth.  The  lib- 
erty of  ordinary  politicians,  which  pro- 
tects men's  outward  rights,  and  removes 
restraints  from  the  pursuit  of  property 
and  outward  good,  fell  very  short  of  that 
for  which  Milton  lived,  and  was  ready 
to  die.  The  tyranny  which  he  hated 
most  was  that  which  broke  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral  power  of  the  community. 
The  worst  feature  of  the  institutions 
which  he  assailed  was,  that  they  fet- 
tered the  mind.  He  felt  within  himself 
that  the  human  mind  had  a  principle  of 
perpetual  growth,  that  it  was  essentially 


diffusive  and  made  for  progress  and  he 
wished  every  chain  broken,  that  it  might 
run  the  race  of  truth  and  virtue  with 
increasing  ardor  and  success.  This 
attachment  to  a  spiritual  and  refined 
freedom,  which  never  forsook  him  in 
the  hottest  controversies,  contributed 
greatly  to  protect  his  genius,  imagina- 
tion, taste,  and  sensibility,  from  the 
withering  and  polluting  influences  of 
public  station,  and  of  uie  rage  of  par- 
ties. It  threw  a  hue  of  poetry  over 
politics,  and  gave  a  sublime  reference 
to  his  service  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  fact  that  Milton,  in  that  stormy 
day,  and  amidst  the  trials  of  public 
ofnce,  kept  his  high  faculties  unde- 
praved,  was  a  proof  of  no  common 
greatness.  Politics,  however  they  make 
the  intellect  active,  sagacious,  and  in- 
ventive, within  a  certain  sphere,  gener- 
ally extinguish  its  thirst  tor  universal 
truth,  paralyze  sentiment  and  imagina- 
tion, corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  mind, 
destroy  that  confidence  in  human  virtue 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  philan- 
thropy and  generous  sacrifices,  and  end 
in  cold  and  prudent  selfishness.    Milton 

{>assed  through  a  revolution  which,  in  its 
ast  stages  and  issue,  was  peculiarly 
fitted  to  damp  enthusiasm,  to  scatter 
the  visions  of  hope,  and  to  infuse 
doubts  of  the  reality  of  virtuous  prin- 
ciple :  and  yet  the  ardor,  and  moral 
feeling,  and  enthusiasm  of  his  youth 
came  forth  unhurt,  and  even  exalted, 
from  tne  trial. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Milton's 
devotion  to  liberty,  it  oueht  to  be  re- 
corded that  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
"  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,'' 
after  being  distinctly  forewarned  by  his 
physicians  that  the  effect  of  this  exer- 
tion would  be  the  utter  loss  of  sight. 
His  reference  to  this  part  of  his  history, 
in  a  short  poetical  effusion,  is  too  char- 
acteristic to  be  withheld.  It  is  inscribed 
to  Cyriac  Skinner,  the  friend  to  whom 
he  appears  to  have  confided  his  lately 
discovered  "  Treatise  on  Christian  Doc- 


trine. 


n 


"  Cyriac,  this  three  years  day  these  eyes,  though 
clear, 
To  outward  xiew,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 
Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot ; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year. 
Or  man,  or  woman.     Yet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven *s  hand  or  will,  nor  Inte  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
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flit  onward.    What  supports  roe,  dost  thou  ask  ? 
he  conscience,  Friend,  to  have  lost  them  over- 
plied 
In  Libert's  defence,  my  noble  task, 
f  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 
This  thought  might  lad  me  through  the  world*s 

vair  mask. 
Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide.*' 

Sonnet  XXII. 

We  see  Milton's  manianimity  in  the 

rcumstances  under  which   **  Paradise 

ost "  was  written.     It  was  not  in  pros- 

!rity,  in  honor,  and  amidst  triumphs, 

at  in  disappointment,  desertion,  and 

I  what  the  world  calls  disgrace,  that  he 

)mposed  that  work.    The  cause  with 

hich   he   had  identified  himself    had 

liled.      His  friends    were    scattered ; 

berty  was  trodden  under  foot,  and  her 

2voted  champion  was  a  by-word  among 

le  triumphant  royalists.     But  it  is  the 

rerogative  of  true  greatness  to  glorify 

self  in  adversity,  and  to  meditate  and 

cecute  vast  enterprises  in  defeat.    Mil- 

m,  fallen  in  outward  condition,  afflicted 

ith  blindness,  disappointed  in  his  best 

opes,  applied  himselt  with  characteristic 

lergy  to  the  sublijnest  achievement  of 

telTect,    solacing   himself    with  great 

oughts,  with  splendid  creations,  and 

th  a  prophetic  confidence  that,  how- 

;r  neglected  in  his  own  age,  he  was 

Tiing  in  his  works  a  bond  ofunion  and 

owsliip  with  the  illustrious  spirits  of 

Tighter  day.    We  delight  to  contem- 

e  him  in  his  retreat  and  last  years. 

the    passing   spectator,  he   seemed 

a  and  forsaken,  and  his  blindness 

•eproached  as  a  judgment  from  God. 

though  sightless,  he  lived  in  light. 

iward  eye  ranged  through  universal 

e,  and  nis  imagination  shed  on  it 

er  beams  than  the  sun.     Heaven 

ill  and  paradise  were  open  to  him. 

ited  past  ages,  and  gathered  round 

cient  sages  and  heroes,  prophets 

ostles,  brave  knights  and  gifted 

As  he  looked  forward,  ages  of 

lawned  and  rose  to  his  view,  and 

hat  he  was  about  to  bequeath  to 

inheritance  of  genius,  **  which 

ot  fade  away,"  and  was  to  live 

lemory,  reverence,  and  love  of 

generations. 

vre  enlarged  on  Milton's  char- 
only  from  the  pleasure  of  pay- 
sacred  debt  which   the   mind 
^im  who  has   quickened  and 
it,  but  from  an  apprehension 
1  has  not  yet  reaped  his  due 


harvest  of  esteem  and  veneration.  The 
mists  which  the  prejudices  and  bigotry 
of  Johnson  spread  over  his  bright  name 
are  not  yet  wholly  scattered,  though 
fast  passing  away.  We  wish  not  to  dis- 
parage Johnson.  We  could  find  no 
pleasure  in  sacrificing  one  great  man  to 
the  manes  of  another.  But  we  owe  it 
to  Milton  and  to  other  illustrious  names, 
to  say,  that  Johnson  has  failed  of  the 
highest  end  of  biography,  which  is  to 
give  immortality  to  virtue,  and  to  call 
forth  fervent  admiration  towards  those 
who  have  shed  splendor  on  past  ages. 
We  acquit  Johnson,  however,  of  inten- 
tional misrepresentation.  He  did  not, 
and  could  not,  appreciate  Milton.  We 
doubt  whether  two  other  minds,  having 
so  little  in  common  as  those  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  can  be  found  in  the 
higher  walks  of  literature.  Johnson  was 
great  in  his  own  sphere,  but  that  sphere 
was  comparatively  **  of  the  earth,"  whilst 
Milton's  was  only  inferior  to  that  of 
angels.  It  was  customarv,  in  the  day  of 
Johnson's  glory,  to  call  nim  a  giant,  to 
class  him  with  a  mighty,  but  still  an 
earth-born  race.  Nlilton  we  should 
rank  among  seraphs.  Johnson's  mind 
acted  chiefly  on  man's  actual  condition, 
on  the  realities  of  life,  on  the  springs  of 
human  action,  on  the  passions  which 
now  agitate  society,  and  he  seems  hardly 
to  have  dreamed  of  a  higher  state  of  the 
human  mind  than  was  then  exhibited. 
Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  burned  with 
a  deep  yet  calm  love  of  moral  grandeur 
and  celestial  purity.  He  thought,  not 
so  much  of  what  man  is,  as  of  what  he 
might  become.  His  own  mind  was  a 
revelation  to  him  of  a  higher  condition 
of  humanity,  and  to  promote  this  he 
thirsted  and  toiled  for  freedom,  as  the 
element  for  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  his  nature.  In  religion  John- 
son was  gloomy  and  inclined  to  supersti- 
tion, and  on  the  subject  of  government 
leaned  towards  absolute  power  :  and  the 
idea  of  reforming  either  never  entered  his 
mind  but  to  disturb  and  provoke  it.  The 
church  and  the  civil  polity  under  which  he 
lived  seemed  to  him  perfect,  unless  he 
may  have  thought  that  the  former  would 
be  improved  by  a  larger  infusion  of  Rom- 
ish rites  and  doctrines,  and  the  latter  by 
an  enlargement  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
Hence  a  tame  acquiescence  in  the  pres- 
ent forms  of  religion  and  government 
marks  his  works.     Hence  we  find   so 
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Kttle  in  his  writings  which  is  electric 
and  soul-kindling,  and  which  gives  the 
reader  a  consciousness  of  being  made 
for  a  state  of  loftier  thought  and  feeling 
than  the  present.  Milton's  whole  soul, 
on  the  contrary,  revolted  a^inst  the 
maxims  of  legitimacy,  hereditary  faith, 
and  servile  reverence  for  established 
power.  He  could  not  brook  the  bond- 
age to  which  men  had  bowed  for  ages. 
**  Reformation "  was  the  first  word  of 
public  warning  which  broke  from  his 
youthful  lips,  and  the  hope  of  it  was  the 
solace  of  his  declining  years.  The  dif- 
ference between  Milton  and  Johnson 
may  be  traced,  not  only  in  these  great 
features  of  mind,  but  in  their  whole 
characters.  Milton  was  refined  and 
spiritual  in  his  habits,  temperate  almost 
to  abstemiousness,  and  refreshed  him- 
self after  intellectual  effort  by  music. 
Johnson  inclined  to  more  sensual  de- 
ights.  Milton  was  exquisitely  alive  to 
the  outward  creation,  to  sounds,  motions, 
and  forms,  to  natural  beauty  and  gran- 
deur. Johnson,  through  detect  of  phys- 
ical organization,  if  not  through  deeper 
deficiency,  had  little  susceptibility  of 
these  pure  and  delicate  pleasures,  and 
would  not  have  exchanged  the  Strand 
for  the  vale  of  Tempe  or  the  gardens  of 
the  Hesperides.  How  could  Johnson 
be  just  to  Milton!  The  comparison 
which  we  have  instituted  has  compelled 
us  to  notice  Johnson's  defects.  But  we 
trust  we  are  not  blind  to  his  merits. 
His  stately  march,  his  pomp  and  power 
of  language,  his  strength  of  thought,  his 
reverence  for  virtue  and  religion,  his 
vigorous  logic,  his  practical  wisdom, 
his  insight  mto  the  springs  of  human 
action,  and  the  solemn  pathos  which 
occasionally  pervades  his  descriptions  of 
life  and  his  references  to  his  own  his- 
tory, command  our  willing  admiration. 
That  he  wanted  enthusiasm  and  creative 
imagination  and  lofty  sentiment,  was 
not  nis  fault.  We  do  not  blame  him  for 
not  being  Milton.  We  love  intellectual 
power  in  all  its  forms,  and  delight  in 
the  variety  of  mind.  We  blame  him 
only  that  his  passions,  prejudices,  and 
bigotry  engaged  him  in  the  unworthy 
task  of  obscuring  the  brighter  glory  of 
one  of  the  most  gifted  and  virtuous  men. 
We  would  even  treat  what  we  deem  the 
faults  of  Johnson  with  a  tenderness  ap- 
proaching respect :  for  they  were  results, 
to  a  degree  which  man  cannot  estimate, 


of  a  diseased,  irritable,  nervous  unhsmpy 
physical  temperament,  itnd  belonged  to 
the  body  more  than  to  the  mind.  We 
only  ask  the  friends  of  genius  not  to  pot 
their  faith  in  Johnson's  delineations  of 
it.  His  biographical  works  are  tinged 
with  his  notoriously  strong  prejudices, 
and,  of  all  his  '*  Lives."  we  hold  that  of 
Milton  to  be  the  most  apocryphal. 

We  here  close  our  general  remarks  on 
Milton's  intellectual  and  moral  qualities. 
We  venerate  him  as  a  man  of  genius, 
but  still  more  as  a  man  of  magnanimity 
and  Christian  virtue  who  regarded  gen- 
ius and  poetry  as  sacred  gifts,  imparted 
to  him,  not  to  amuse  men  or  to  build  up 
a  reputation,  but  that  he  might  quicken 
and  call  forth  what  was  great  and  divine 
in  his  fellow- creatures,  and  might  secure 
the  only  true  fame  the  admiration  of 
minds  which  his  writings  were  to  kindle 
and  exalt. 

We  come  now  to  the  examination  of 
the  newly  discovered  **  Treatise  on 
Christian  Doctrine."  This  work,  we 
have  said,  owes  its  chief  interest  to  the 
character  of  its  autlwr.  From  its  very 
nature  it  cannot  engage  and  fix  general 
attention.  It  consists  verj'  much  of  col- 
lections of  texts  of  Scripture,  which, 
however  exciting  in  their  proper  places, 
are  read  with  little  thought  or  emotion 
when  taken  from  their  ordinary'  connec- 
tion, and  marshalled  under  systematic 
heads.  Milton  aims  to  give  us  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation  in  its  own  words. 
We  have  them  in  a  phraseology'  long 
familiar  to  us,  and  we  are  disappointed ; 
for  we  expected  to  see  them,  not  in  the 
language  of  the  Bible,  but  as  existing  in 
the  mind  of  Milton,  modified  by  h's 
peculiar  intellect  and  sensibility,  com- 
bined and  embodied  with  his  various 
knowledge  illustrated  by  the  analogies, 
brightened  by  the  new  lights,  and  clothed 
with  the  associations,  with  which  thev 
were  surrounded  by  this  gifted  man. 
We  hoped  to  see  these  doctrines  a? 
they  were  viewed  by  Milton  in  his  mo- 
ments of  solemn  feeling  and  deep  con- 
templation, when  they  pervaded  and 
moved  his  whole  soul.  Still  there  arc 
passages  in  which  Milton's  mind  is  laid 
open  to  us.  We  refer  to  the  parts  of 
the  work  where  the  peculiarity  of  his 
opinions  obliges  him  to  state  his  reasons 
for  adopting  them ;  and  these  we  value 
highly  for  the  vigor  and  independence 
of   intellect  with  which  they  are    im- 
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pressed.  The  work  is  plain  and  unambi- 
tious io  style.  Its  characteristics  are  a 
calm  earnestness,  and  that  profound 
veneration  for  Scripture  which  certain 
denominations  of  Christians,  who  have 
litde  congeniality  with  Milton,  seem  to 
claim  as  a  monopoly'. 

Hisintroductionis  worthy  every  min's 
attention,  as  a  deliberate,  mild  assertion 
of  the  dearest  right  of  human  nature, 
I'.iat  of  free  inquiry  :  — 

"  If  I  communicate  the  result  of  my  in. 
quiries  to  the  world  at  large  ;  if,  as  God  is 
my  wimese,  it  be  with  a  friendly  and  benio;- 
nant  feeling  towards  mankind,  (hat  I  readily 
give  as  wide  a  circulation  as  possible  to 
what  [  esteem  my  best  and  richest  posses- 
sion, [  hope  to  meet  with  a  candid  reception 
from  all  parties,  and  that  none  at  least  will 

_.  _.  odifferfromi 

received  opinions.  !  earnestly  beseech  all 
lovers  of  truth  not  to  cry  out  that  the 
church  is  thrown  into  confusion  by  thai 
freedom  of  discussion  and  inquiry,  which 
\a  granted  to  the  schools,  and  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  refused  to  no  believer,  since  we 
are  ordered  to  prove  ail  limgs,a.nA  since  [he 
daily  progress  of  the  light  of  truth  is  pro- 
ductive, Tar  less  of  disturbance  to  the 
church,  than  of  illumination  and  editica- 
lion."  — Fo/.  /.,/>/.  S.6. 

"  It  has  also  been  my  object  to  malie  it 
appear  from  the  opinions  I  shall  be  found 
to  have  advanced,  whether  new  or  old,  of 
how  much  consequence  lo  the  Christian 
religion  is  ihe  liberty,  not  only  of  winnow- 
ing and  » fling  every  doctrine,  but  also  of 
ihinltiiig  and  even  writing  respecting  it, 
according  to  our  individual  faith  and  per- 
suasion ;  an  inference  which  will  be  stronger 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  and  importance 
of  those  opinions,  or  rather  in  proporlion 
to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  on  the  abun- 
dant testimony  of  which  ihey  rest.    Without 

]iel,  —  force  alone  prevails,  by  which  it  is 
disgraceful  for  the  Christian  religion  to  be 
supported-  Without  this  liberty  we  are 
still  enslaved,  not,  indeed,  as  formerly, 
under  the  divine  law,  but,  what  is  worst 
of  all,  under  the  law  of  man,  or,  to  spealt 
more  trulv,  under  a  barbarous  tvranny."  — 
Vol.  I.,  fp.  7.  8. 


licularly  worthy  of  notice,  except  that 
he  is  more  disposed  than  Christians  in 
general  to  conceive  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing under  the  forms  and  affections  of 
human  Bature :  — 


"  If  God  habitually  assign  to  himself  the 
members  and  form  of  man,  why  should  we 
be  afraid  of  attributing  to  him  what  be 
Bitribules  to  himself,  so  long  as  what  {* 
imperfection  and  weakness,  when  viewed 
in  reference  lo  ourselves,  be  considered  as 
must  complete  and  excellent  whenever  it  is 
imputed  to  God-"  —  Vei.  /.,  f.  13. 

.Vlilion  is  not  the  first  Christian  who 
has  thought  to  render  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing more  mteresting  by  giving  him  human 
shape.  We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this 
expedient.  To  spiritualize  our  concep- 
tions of  him  seems  to  us  the  true  process 
for  strengthening  our  intimacy  with  him ; 
for  in  this  way  only  can  we  think  of  him 
as  immediately  present  to  our  minds. 
As  far  as  we  give  him  a  material  form. 
we  must  assign  to  him  a  place,  and  that 
place  will  almost  necessarily  be  a  distant 
one,  and  thus  we  s'lall  remove  him  from 
the  soul,  which  is  his  true  tetnple.  Be- 
sides a  definite  form  clashes  with  God's 
inBniCy,  which  is  his  supreme  distinction, 
and  on  no  account  to  be  obscured  ;  for. 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
know  not  their  own  nature,  this  incom- 
prehensible allribute  is  thai  which  above 
all  things  constitutes  the  correspondence 
or  adaptation,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
God  to  the  human  mind. 

In  treating  of  God's  efficiency.  Milton 
strenuously  maintains  human  freedom, 
in  opposition  to  the  Calvinisiic  doctrine 
of  predestination.  He  maintains  that 
God's  decrees  do  not  encroach  on  moral 
liberty  ;  for  our  free  agency  is  the  very 
object  decreed  and  p-edeslined  by  the 
Creator.      He   maintains  that  some  of 

be  understood  of  an 
election  to  outward  privileges,  not  to 
everlasting  life  :  and  thai  in  other  texts, 
which  relate  to  the  future  stale  the 
election  spoken  of  is  not  an  arbitrary 
choice  of  individuals  but  of  that  class 
or  descriptions  of  persons,  be  it  large  or 
small,  who  shall  comply  with  the  pre- 
scribed terms  of  salvation :  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  conditional,  not  an  abso- 
lute election,  and  such  that  everv  indi- 
vidual, if  he  will,  may  be  included  in  it. 
Milton  has  so  far  told  us  truth.  We 
wish  thai  we  could  add  thai  he  had 
thrown  new  li^ht  on  free  agency.  This 
great  subject  has  indeed  baffled  as  yet 
Ihe  deepest  thinkers,  and  seems  now  lo 
be  consigned,  with  other  sublime  topics, 
under  Ihe  sweeping  denomination  of 
"metaphysics,"  to  ^cuetai Tie^ttX.   ^^». 
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let  it  not  be  given  up  in  despair.  The 
time  is  coming  when  the  human  intellect 
is  to  strike  into  new  fields,  and  to  view 
itself  and  its  Creator  and  the  universe 
from  new  positions,  and  we  trust  that 
the  darkness  which  has  so  long  hung 
over  our  moral  nature  will  be  gradually 
dispersed.  This  attribute  of  free  agency, 
through  which  an  intelligent  bemg  is 
strictly  and  properly  a  cause,  an  agent, 
an  originator  of  moral  good  or  moral  evil, 
and  not  a  mere  machine,  determined  by 
outward  influences,  or  by  a  secret,  yet  re- 
sistless efficiency  of  God,  which  virtually 
makes  him  the  author  and  sole  author  of 
all  human  actions, — this  moral  freedom, 
which  is  the  best  image  of  the  creative 
energy  of  the  Deity,  seems  to  us  the 
noblest  object  of  pnilosophical  investi- 
gation. However  questioned  and  dark- 
ened by  a  host  of  metaphysicians,  it  is 
recognized  in  the  common  conscious- 
ness of  every  human  being.  It  is  the 
ground  of  responsibility,  the  fountain  of 
moral  feeling.  It  is  involved  in  all 
moral  judgments  and  affections,  and 
thus  gives  to  social  life  its  whole  inter- 
est ;  whilst  it  is  the  chief  tie  between 
the  soul  and  its  Creator.  The  fact  that 
philosophers  have  attempted  to  discard 
free  agency  from  their  explanations  of 
moral  phenomena,  and  to  subject  all 
human  action  to  necessity,  to  mechani- 
cal causes,  or  other  extraneous  influ- 
ences, is  proof  enough  that  the  science 
of  the  mind  has  as  yet  penetrated  little 
beneath  the  surface,  that  the  depths  of 
the  soul  are  still  unexplored. 

Milton  naturally  passes  from  his  chap- 
ter on  the  Supreme  Being  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  topics  which  have 
always  been  connected  with  this  part  of 
theology,  —  we  mean,  the  character  of 
Jesus  Cnrist,  and  the  nature  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  All  our  readers  are  probably 
aware  that  Milton  has  here  declarea 
himself  an  Anti-trinitarian,  and  strenu- 
ously asserted  the  strict  and  proper  unity 
of  God.  His  chapter  on  **  The  Son  of 
God "  is  the  most  elaborate  one  in  the 
work.  His  ** Prefatory  Remarks"  are 
highly  interesting,  as  joining  with  a 
manly  assertion  of  his  right  an  affec- 
tionate desire  to  conciliate  the  Chris- 
tians from  whom  he  differed. 

'*  I  cannot  enter  upon  subjects  of  so  much 

difficulty  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy 

S/>fn/,  without  again  premising  a  few  intro- 

ductory  words.    Iff  indeed,  I  were  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  requires 
implicit  obedience  to  its  creed  on  all  points 
of  faith,  I  should  have  acquiesced  from 
education  or  habit  in  its  simple  decree  and 
authority,  even  though  it  denies  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  now  received, 
is  capable  of  being  proved  from  any  pas- 
sage of  Scripture.  But  since  1  enrol  my- 
self among  the  number  of  those  who 
acknowledge  the  Word  of  God  adone  as 
the  rule  of  faith,  and  freely  advance  what 
appears  to  me  much  more  clearly  deducible 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  than  the  com- 
monly received  opinion,  I  see  no  reason 
why  any  one,  who  belones  to  the  same 
Protestant  or  Reformed  Cnurch,  and  pro- 
fesses to  acknowledge  the  same  rule  of 
faith  as  myself,  should  take  offence  at  my 
freedom,  particularly  as  I  impose  my  au- 
thority on  no  one,  but  merely  propose  what 
I  thinlc  more  worthy  of  belief  than  the  creed 
in  general  acceptation.  I  onl}  entreat  that 
my  readers  will  ponder  and  examine  my 
statements  in  a  spirit  which  desires  to  dis- 
cover nothing  but  the  truth,  and  with  a 
mind  free  from  prejudice.  For,  without 
intending  to  oppose  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  I  consider  inviolably  sacred,  I 
only  take  upon  myself  to  refute  human 
interpretations  as  often  as  the  occasion 
requires,  conformably  to  my  right,  or  rather 
to  my  duty,  as  a  man.  If,  indeed,  those  with 
whom  I  have  to  contend  were  able  to  pro- 
duce direct  attestation  from  Heaven  to  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  which  they  espouse,  it 
would  be  nothing  less  than  impiety  to  vent- 
ure to  raise,  I  do  not  say  a  clamor,  but  so 
much  as  a  murmur  aeainst  it.  But,  inas- 
much as  they  can  lay  claim  to  nothing  more 
than  human  powers,  assisted  by  that  spirit- 
ual illumination  which  is  common  to  all,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  that  they  should  on 
their  part  allow  the  privileges  of  diligent 
research  and  free  discussion  to  another 
inquirer,  who  is  seeking  truth  through 
the  same  means  and  in  tne  same  way  as 
themselves,  and  whose  desire  of  benenting 
mankind  is  equal  to  their  own." —  Vio/,  /., 
//.  103-105. 

Milton  teaches  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
a  distinct  being  from  God,  and  inferior 
to  him,  that  he  existed  before  the  world 
was  made,  that  he  is  the  first  of  the 
creation  of  God,  and  that  afterwards  all 
other  things  were  made  by  him,  as  the 
instrument  or  minister  of  his  Father. 
He  maintains,  in  agreement  with  Dr. 
Clarke,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  person, 
an  intelligent  agent,  but  created  and 
inferior  to  God.  This  opinion  of  Mil- 
ton is  the  more  remarkable,  because  he 
admits  that,  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
the  Jews,  though  accustomed  to  the 
phrase  Holy  Spirit,  never  attached  to 
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it  the  idea  of  personality,  and  that,  both 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  it 
is  often  used  to  express  God  himself, 
or  his  power  and  agency.  It  is  stran&;e 
that,  alter  these  concessions,  he  could 
have  found  a  difficulty  in  giving  a  fig- 
xu^tive  interpretation  to  the  few  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament  which 
speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  person. 
We  are  unable  within  our  limits  to 
eive  a  sketch  of  Milton's  strong  reason- 
ing against  the  supreme  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  must,  however,  pause  a 
moment  to  thank  God  that  He  has  raised 
up  this  illustrious  advocate  of  the  long- 
obscured  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity. 
We  can  now  bring  forward  the  three 
greatest  and  noblest  minds  of  modern 
times,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  as  witnesses  to  that  ereat  truth, 
of  which,  in  an  humbler  and  narrower 
sphere,  we  desire  to  be  the  defenders. 
Our  Trinitarian  adversaries  are  perpet- 
ually ringine  in  our  ears  the  names  of 
Fatners  and  Reformers.  We  take  Mil- 
ton, Locke,  and  Newton,  and  place  them 
io  our  front,  and  want  no  others  to  op- 
pose to  the  whole  array  of  great  names 
on  the  opposite  side.  Before  these 
intellectual  suns,  the  stars  of  self- 
named  Orthodoxy  "hide  their  dimin- 
ished heads."  To  these  eminent  men 
God  communicated  such  unusual  meas- 
ures of  light  and  mental  energy,  that 
their  names  spring  up  spontaneously 
when  we  think  or  would  speak  of  the 
greatness  of  our  nature.  Their  theo- 
logical opinions  were  the  fruits  of 
patient,  profound,  reverent  study  of 
the  Scriptures.  They  came  to  this 
work  with  minds  not  narrowed  by  a 
technical,  professional  education,  but 
accustomed  to  broad  views,  to  the 
widest  range  of  thought  They  were 
shackled  by  no  party  connections. 
They  were  warped  Dy  no  clerical  am- 
bition, and  subdued  by  no  clerical  timid- 
ity. Thev  came  to  this  subject  in  the 
fulness  01  their  strength,  with  free  minds 
open  to  truth,  and  with  unstained  purity 
of  life.  They  came  to  it  in  an  age  when 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  instilled 
by  education,  and  upheld  oy  the  author- 
ity of  the  church  and  by  penal  laws. 
And  what  did  these  great  and  good 
men,  whose  intellectual  energy  and  love 
of  truth  have  made  them  the  chief  bene- 
factors of  tiie  human  jnind,  what  we 
ask,  did  they  discover  in  the  Scriptures  ? 


a  triple  divinity  ?  three  infinite  agents  ? 
three  infinite  objects  of  worship  ?  three 
persons,  each  of  whom  possesses  his 
own  distinct  offices,  and  yet  shares 
equally  in  the  godhead  with  the  rest  ? 
No!  Scripture  joined  with  nature  and 
with  that  secret  voice  in  the  heart  which 
even  idolatry  could  not  always  stifie,  and 
taught  them  to  bow  reverently  before 
the  one  Infinite  Father,  and  to  ascribe 
to  him  alone  supreme,  self-existent  di- 
vinity. Our  principal  object  in  these 
remarks  has  been  to  show  that,  as  far 
as  great  names  are  arguments,  the  cause 
of  Anti-trinitarianism,  or  of  God's  proper 
Unity,  is  supported  by  the  strongest 
But  we  owe  it  to  truth  to  say  that  we 
put  little  trust  in  these  fashionable 
proofs.  The  chief  use  of  great  names 
in  religious  controversy  is,  to  balance 
and  neutralize  one  another,  that  the 
unawed  and  unfettered  mind  may  think 
and  judge  with  a  due  self- reverence,  and 
with  a  solemn  sense  of  accountableness 
to  God  alone. 

We  have  called  Milton  an  Anti-trini- 
tarian.  But  we  have  no  desire  to  iden- 
tify him  with  any  sect  His  mind  was 
too  independent  and  universal  to  narrow 
itself  to  human  creeds  and  parties.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  separated  himself, 
in  his  last  years,  from  all  the  denomina- 
tions around  him ;  and,  were  he  now 
living,  we  are  not  sure  that  he  would 
find  one  to  which  he  would  be  strongly 
attracted.  He  would  probably  stand 
first  among  that  class  of  Christians, 
more  numerous  than  is  supposed,  and, 
we  hope,  increasing,  who  are  too  jealous 
of  the  rights  of  the  mind,  and  too  dis- 
satisfied with  the  clashing  systems  of 
the  age,  to  attach  themselves  closely  to 
any  party ;  in  whom  the  present  im- 
proved state  of  theology  has  created  a 
consciousness  of  defect,  rather  than  the 
triumph  of  acquisition ;  who.  however 
partial  to  their  own  creed,  cannot  per- 
suade themselves  that  it  is  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  the  human  mind,  and  that 
distant  ages  will  repeat  its  articles  as 
reverently  as  the  Catholics  do  the  de- 
crees of  Trent ;  who  contend  earnestly 
for  free  inquiry,  not  because  all  who  in- 
quire will  think  as  they  do,  but  because 
some  at  least  may  be  expected  to  out- 
strip them,  and  to  be  guides  to  higher 
truth.  With  this  nameless  and  spread- 
ing class  we  have  strong  sympathies. 
We  want  new  light,  and  care  notv«\\<&xi^^ 
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It  comes ;  we  want  reformers  worthy  of 
the  name;  and  we  should  rejoice  in 
such  a  manifestation  of  Christianity  as 
would  throw  all  present  systems  mto 
obscurity. 

We  come  now  to  a  topic  on  which 
Milton  will  probably  startle  a  majority 
of  readers.  He  is  totally  opposed,  as 
were  most  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
to  the  doctrine  of  God's  creating  the 
universe  out  of  nothing.  He  maintains 
that  there  can  be  no  action  without  a 
passive  material  on  which  the  act  is  ex- 
erted, and  that  accordingly  the  world 
was  framed  out  of  a  pre-existent  matter. 
To  the  question,  What  and  whence  is 
this  primary  matter  ?  he  answers,  It  is 
from  God,  "an  efflux  of  the  Deity." 
"It  proceeded  from  God,"  and  conse- 
auently  no  additional  existence  was  pro- 
duced by  creation,  nor  is  matter  capa- 
ble of  annihilation.  A  specimen  of  his 
speculations  on  this  subject  is  given  in 
the  following  quotation :  — 

"It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  world  was 
framed  out  of  matter  of  some  kind  or 
other.  For,  since  action  and  passion  are 
relative  terms,  and  since,  consequently,  no 
agent  can  act  externally,  unless  there  be 
some  patient,  such  as  matter,  it  appears 
impossible  that  God  could  have  created 
this  world  out  of  nothing ;  not  from  any 
defect  of  power  on  his  part,  but  because  it 
was  necessary  that  something  should  have 
previously  existed  capable  of  receiving  pas- 
sively the  exertion  of  the  divine  efficacy. 
Since,  therefore,  both  Scripture  and  reason 
concur  in  pronouncing  that  all  these  things 
were  made,  not  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of 
matter,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  matter 
must  either  have  always  existed  indepen- 
dently of  God,  or  have  originated  from  God 
at  some  particular  point  of  time.  That  mat- 
ter should  have  been  always  independent  of 
God  (seeing  that  it  is  only  a  passive  prin- 
ciple, dependent  on  the  Deity,  and  subser- 
vient to  him  ;  and  seeing,  moreover,  that  as 
in  number,  considered  abstractly,  so  also  in 
time  or  eternity,  there  is  no  inherent  force 
or  efficacy),  that  matter,  I  say,  should  have 
existed  of  itself  from  all  eternity,  is  incon- 
ceivable. If,  on  the  contrary,  it  did  not 
exist  from  all  eternity,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  from  whence  it  derives  its 
origin.  There  remains,  therefore,  but  one 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  for  which,  more- 
over, we  have  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
namely,  that  all  things  are  of  God."  —  Vol, 
/.,  PP^  236,  237. 

This  doctrine  naturally  led  Milton  to 
sunother,  viz,,  that  there  is  no  ground  for 


the  supposed  distinction  between  body 
and  soul ;  for,  if  matter  is  an  "  efflux  of 
the  Deity."  it  is  plainly  susceptible  of 
intellectual  functions.  Accordingly  our 
author  affirms,  — 

*•  That  man  is  a  living  being,  intrinsically 
and  properly  one  and  individual,  not  com- 
pound or  separable,  not,  according  to  the 
common  opinion,  made  up  and  framed  of 
two  distinct  and  different  natures,  as  of 
soul  and  body, — but  the  whole  man  is 
soul,  and  the  soul  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
bod3r,  or  substance,  individual,  animated, 
sensitive,  and  rational." —  Vol.  /.,  pp,  250, 
251. 

We  here  learn  that  a  passage  in  "  Par- 
adise Lost,"  which  we  have  admired  as 
poetry,  was  deemed  by  Milton  sound 
philosophy :  — 

'*  O  Adam,  One  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return, 
If  not  depraved  from  good,  created  all 
Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  all^ 
Indued  with  various  forms,  various  decrees 
Of  substancej  and,  in  thin^  that  live,  of  life : 
But  more  renned,  more  spuituous,  and  pure, 
As  nearer  to  him  placed  or  nearer  tending. 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigned, 
Till  bod^  up  to  spirit  nwJby  m  bounds 
Proportioned  to  each  kind.     So  from  the  root 
Spnngs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the 

leaves 
More  aery,  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes ;  flowers  and  their  hint, 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed, 
To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal, 
To  intellectual.'' 

Par.  Lostf  B.  V.  lines  469-485. 

These  speculations  of  Milton  will  be 
received  in  this  age  with  more  favor,  or 
with  less  aversion,  than  in  his  own ;  for, 
from  the  time  of  Locke,  the  discussions 
of  philosophers  have  tended  to  unsettle 
our  notions  of  matter,  and  no  man  is 
hardy  enough  now  to  say  what  it  is,  or 
what  it  may  not  be.  The  idealism  of 
Berkeley,  though  it  has  never  organized 
a  sect,  nas  vet  sensibly  influenced  the 
modes  of  tninkin^  among  metaphysi- 
cians :  and  the  comcidence  of  this  sys- 
tem with  the  theory  of  certain  Hindoo 
philosophers  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
It  contains  some  great  latent  truth,  of 
which  the  European  and  Hindoo  intel- 
lect, so  generally  at  variance,  have  caught 
a  elimpse.  Matter  is  indeed  a  Proteus, 
which  escapes  us  at  the  moment  we  hope 
to  seize  it.  Priestley  was  anxious  to  make 
the  soul  material ;  but  for  this  purpose 
he  was  obliged  to  change  matter  from  a 
substance  into  a  power,  that  is,  into  no 
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matter  at  all ;  so  that  he  destroyed  in  at- 
tempting to  diffuse  it  We  have  thrown 
out  these  remarks  to  rescue  Milton's 
memory  from  the  imputation,  which  he 
was  the  last  man  to  deserve,  of  irrever- 
ence towards  God  ;  for  of  this  some  will 
deem  him  euilty  in  tracing  matter  to  the 
Deity  as  its  fountain.  Matter,  which 
seems  to  common  people  so  intelligible, 
is  still  wrapped  in  mystery.  We  Know 
it  only  by  its  relation  to  mind,  or  as  an 
assemblage  of  powers  to  awaken  certain 
sensations.  Of  its  relation  to  God  we 
may  be  said  to  know  nothing.  Perhaps, 
as  knowledge  advances,  we  shall  dis- 
cover that  the  Creator  is  bound  to  his 
works  by  stronger  and  more  intimate 
ties  than  we  now  imagine.  We  do  not, 
then,  quarrel  with  such  suggestions  as 
Milton's,  though  we  cannot  out  wonder 
at  the  earnestness  with  which  he  follows 
out  such  doubtful  speculations. 

Milton  next  proceeds  to  the  considera- 
tion of  man's  state  in  Paradise,  and,  as 
marriage  was  the  only  social  relation 
then  subsisting,  he  introduces  here  his 
views  of  that  mstitution,  and  of  polyg- 
amy and  divorce.  These  views  show, 
if  not  the  soundness,  yet  the  character- 
istic independence  of  his  mind.  No  part 
of  his  book  has  given  such  offence  as 
his  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  polyg- 
amy, and  yet  nowhere  is  he  less  liable 
to  reproach.  It  is  plain  that  his  error 
was  founded  on  his  reverence  for  Script- 
ure. He  saw  that  polygamy  was  allowed 
to  the  best  men  in  tne  Old  Testament, 
to  patriarchs  before  the  law,  wlio,  he 
says,  were  the  objects  of  God^s  special 
favor,  and  to  eminent  individuals  in 
subsequent  ages ;  and,  finding  no  prohi- 
bition of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  he  be- 
lieved that  not  only  holy  men  would  be 
traduced,  but  Scripture  dishonored,  by 
pronouncing  it  morally  evil.  We  are 
aware  that  some  will  sav  that  the  prac- 
tice is  condemned  in  tne  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  we  grant  that  it  is  censured 
by  implication  in  these  words  of  Christ, 
"Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall 
marry  another,  committeth  adultery."  • 
But  we  believe  it  to  be  an  indisputable 
fact  that,  although  Christianitv  was  first 
preached  in  Asia,  which  had  oeen  from 
the  earliest  ages  the  seat  of  polygamy, 
the  Apostles  never  denounced  it  as  a 

*  Matt.  xix.  9. 


crime,  and  never  required  their  converts 
to  put  away  all  wives  but  one.  "  What 
then  ? "  some  may  say.  "  Are  you,  too^ 
the  advocates  of  tne  lawfulness  of  polyg* 
amy  ?  "  We  answer.  No.  We  consider 
our  religion  as  decidedly  hostile  to  this 
practice ;  and  we  add,  what  seems  to  us 
of  great  importance,  that  this  hostility 
is  not  the  less  decided  because  no  ex- 
press prohibition  of  polygamy  is  found 
in  the  New  Testament ;  for  Christianity 
is  not  a  system  of  precise  legislation^ 
marking  out  with  literal  exactness  every 
thing  to  be  done,  and  every  thing  to  be 
avoided ;  but  an  inculcation  of  broad 
principles,  which  it  intrusts  to  individuals 
and  to  society  to  be  applied  according  to 
their  best  discretion.     It  is  through  this 

fenerous  peculiarity  that  Christianity  is 
tted  to  be  a  universal  religion.  Through 
this  it  can  subsist  and  blend  itself  with 
all  stages  of  society,  and  can  live  in  tiie 
midst  of  abuses  which  it  silently  anc* 
powerfully  overcomes,  but  a^inst  whicL 
it  would  avail  little  were  it  immediately 
to  lift  up  the  voice  of  denunciation.  We 
all  know  that  long-cherished  corruptions, 
which  have  sent  their  roots  through  the 
whole  frame  of  a  community,  cannot  be 
torn  up  at  once  without  dissolving  soci- 
ety. To  Christianity  is  committed  the 
sublime  office  of  eradicating  all  the  er- 
rors and  evils  of  the  world;  but  this  it 
does  by  a  process  corresponding  with 
man's  nature,  by  working  a  gradual  rev- 
olution in  the  mind,  which,  in  its  turn, 
works  a  safe  and  effectual  revolution  in 
manners  and  life.  No  argument,  there- 
fore, in  favor  of  a  practice  can  be  ad- 
duced from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  explic- 
itly reprobated  in  the  New  Testament 
For  example,  Christianity  went  forth  into 
communities  where  multitudes  were  held 
in  slavery,  and  all  ranks  were  ground 
and  oppressed  by  despotism, — abuses  on 
which  the  spirit  of  our  religion  frowns 
as  sternly  as  on  anv  which  can  be  named. 
Yet  Christianity  did  not  command  the 
master  to  free  his  slaves,  or  the  despot 
to  descend  from  his  absolute  throne  ; 
but  satisfied  itself  with  proclaiming  sub- 
lime truths  in  regard  to  God's  paternal 
character  and  administration,  and  broad 
and  generous  principles  of  action,  leav- 
ing to  these  the  work  of  breaking  every 
chain,  by  a  gradual,  inward,  irresistible 
influence,  and  of  asserting  the  essential 
eouality  and  unalienable  rights  of  the 
whole  human  race.    We  cannot  Vwcq^ 
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this  topic  without  adding  that  not  only 
Milton's  error  on  polygamy  but  many 
other  noxious  mistakes  have  resulted 
from  measuring  Christianity  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  primitive  church,  as  if  that 
were  the  standard  of  faith  and  practice, 
as  if  every  thing  allowed  then  were  wise 
and  good,  as  if  the  religion  were  then  un- 
folded in  all  its  power  and  extent.  The 
truth  is,  that  Christianity  was  then  in 
its  infancy.  The  Apostles  communicated 
its  great  truths  to  the  rude  minds  of  Jews 
and  Heathens  ;  but  the  primitive  church 
did  not,  and  could  not,  understand  all 
that  was  involved  in  those  principles,  all 
the  applications  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible, all  the  influences  they  were  to 
exert  on  the  human  mind,  all  the  com- 
binations they  were  to  form  with  the  new 
truths  which  time  was  to  unfold,  all  the 
new  lights  in  which  they  were  to  be 
placed,  all  the  adaptations  to  human 
nature  and  to  more  advanced  states  of 
society,  which  they  were  progressively 
to  manifest.  In  the  first  age,  the  relig- 
ion was  administered  with  a  wise  and 
merciful  conformitjr  to  the  capacities  of 
Its  recipients.  With  the  progress  of  in- 
telligence, and  the  development  of  the 
moral  faculties,  Christianity  is  freeing 
itself,  and  ought  to  be  freed,  from  the 
local,  temporary,  and  accidental  associa- 
tions of  its  childhood.  Its  great  princi- 
ples are  coming  forth  more  distinctly 
and  brightly,  andcondemning  abuses  and 
errors  which  have  passed  current  for 
ages.  This  great  truth,  for  such  we 
deem  it,  that  Christianity  is  a  growing 
light,  and  that  it  must  be  more  or  less 
expounded  bv  every  age  for  itself,  was 
not  sufficiently  apprehended  by  Milton ; 
nor  is  it  now  understood  as  it  will  be. 
For  want  of  apprehending  it,  Christi- 
anity is  administered  now  too  much  as 
it  was  in  ages  when  nothing  of  our  liter- 
ature, philosophy,  and  spirit  of  improve- 
ment existed  ;  and  consequently  it  does 
not,  we  fear,  exert  that  entire  and 
supreme  sway  over  strong  and  cultivated 
minds  which  is  its  due,  and  which  it 
must  one  day  obtain. 

Milton  has  connected  with  polygamy 
the  subject  of  divorce,  on  which  he  is 
known  to  have  differed  from  many  Chris- 
tians. He  strenuously  maintains  in  the 
work  under  review,  and  more  largely  in 
other  treatises,  that  the  violation  of  the 
marriage  bed  is  not  the  sole  ground  of 
divorce,  but  that  "the  perpetual  inter- 


ruption of  peace  and  affection,  by  mut- 
ual differences  and  unkindness,  is  a 
sufficient  reason  "  for  dissolving  the  con- 
jugal relation.  On  this  topic  we  cannot 
enlarge. 

We  now  arrive  at  that  part  of  Milton's 
work  in  which  his  powerful  mind  might 
have  been  expected  to  look  beyond  the 
prevalent  opinions  of  his  day,  but  in 
which  he  has  followed  the  beaten  road, 
almost  without  deviation,  seldom  notic- 
ing difficulties,  and  hardly  seeming  to 
know  their  existence.  We  refer  to  the 
great  subjects  of  the  moral  condition  of 
mankind,  and  of  redemption  by  Jesus 
Christ.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  he 
has  assumed  as  true,  and  his  faith  in  it 
was  evidently  strengthened  by  his  doc- 
trine of  the  identity  of  the  soul  with  the 
body,  in  consequence  of  which  he  teaches 
that  souls  are  propagated  from  parents 
to  children,  and  not  immediately  derived 
from  God,  and  that  they  are  bom  with 
an  hereditary  taint,  just  as  the  body 
contracts  hereditary  disea.se.  It  is  hum- 
bling to  add,  that  he  supports  this  doc- 
trine of  the  propagation  of  sin  by  physical 
contagion,  on  the  ground  that  it  relieves 
the  Creator  from  the  charge  of  originat- 
ing the  corruption  which  we  are  said  to 
bring  into  life  ;  as  if  the  infinitely  pure 
and  good  God  could,  by  a  covert  agency, 
infect  with  moral  evil  the  passive  and 
powerless  mind  of  the  infant,  and  then 
absolve  himself  of  the  horrible  work  by 
imputing  it  to  instruments  of  his  own 
ordination  !  Milton  does  not,  however, 
believe  in  total  depravity,  feeling  that 
this  would  free  men  from  guilt,  by  tak- 
ing away  all  power;  and  he  therefore 
leaves  us  a  portion  of  the  divine  image, 
—  not  enough  to  give  us  a  chance  of 
virtue,  but  enough  to  take  away  excuse 
from  sin.  Such  are  the  **  tender  mercies  " 
of  theology !  With  respect  to  Christ's 
mediation,  he  supposes  that  Christ  saves 
us  by  bearing  our  punishment,  and  in 
this  way  satisfying  God's  justice.  His 
views,  indeed,  are  not  expressed  with 
much  precision,  and  seem  to  have  been 
formed  without  much  investigation.  On 
these  great  subjects,  of  human  nature 
and  redemption,  we  confess  we  are  dis- 
appointed in  finding  the  spirit  of  Milton 
satisfying  itself  with  the  degrading  no- 
tions which  prevailed  around  him.  But 
we  remember  that  it  is  the  order  of  Prov- 
idence that  the  greatest  minds  should 
sympathize  much  with  their  age,  and  that 
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they  contribute  the  more  to  the  progress 
of  nankiad  by  not  advancing  too  fast 
and  too  far  beyond  their  contemporaries. 
1q  this  part  of  his  work,  Milton  main- 
tains that  the  death  threatened  to  sin 
extends  equally  to  body  and  soul,  which 
indeed  he  was  bound  to  do,  as  he  holds 
the  soul  and  body  to  be  one  ;  and  he 
then  proceeds  to  cfefend,  with  his  usual 
power,  the  necessary  inference,  that  all 
consciousness  is  suspended  between 
death  and  the  resurrection.  We  have 
no  faith  in  this  doctrine  ;  but  we  respect 
the  courage  with  which  he  admits  and 
maintains  whatever  can  be  fairly  deduced 
from  his  opinions. 

Having  concluded  the  subject  of  re- 
demption, he  passes  to  what  he  calls 
"  maa'a  renovation,  or  the  change 
whereby  the  sinner  is  brought  into  a 
state  of  grace  ; "  and  here,  though  he 
is  not  always  perspicuous,  yet  he  seldom 
deviates  from  what  was  then  the  beaten 
road.  We  owe  it,  however,  to  Milton, 
to  say  that,  although  he  sometimes  ap- 
proached, he  never  adopted  Calvinism. 
All  the  distinguished  articles  of  that 
creed,  —  total  depravity,  election  and 
reprobation,  Christ  dying  for  the  elect 
orjy,  irresistible  grace,  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  ana  justitication  by  mere 
faith,  ^  ail  are  denied  and  apposed 
by  him,  and  some  with  great  strength. 
Swayed  as  Milton  was  oy  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  his  spirit  could  not  be 
subdued  to  the  heart- withering  faith  of 
the  Genevan  school. 

We  now  come  to  a  subject  in  which 
Millon  was  deeply  interested,  —  we 
mean  Christian  liberty,  under  which 
head  may  be  included  the  discipline  of 
the  church,  the  power  of  ministers,  and 
the  rights  of  the  people.  To  vindicate 
the  liberty  of  Christians,  and  to  secure 
them  from  all  outward  impositions  and 
ordinances,  he  maintains  that  the  whole 
Mosaic  law  is  abolished,  so  thai  no  part 
is  binding  on  Christians,  —  a  doctrine 
which  may  startle  many  who  believe 
that  the  moral  precepts  of  that  law  are 
as  binding  now  as  ever.  But  such  per- 
sons differ  little  in  realitv  from  Milton, 
whose  true  meaning  is  that  these  pre- 
cepts bind  Christians,  not  through  the 
authority  of  Moses,  which  is  wholly 
done  away,  but  only  because  they  are  I 
t^ken  up  and  incorporated  into  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  our  only  law,  and  which 
has  set  forth  whatever  was  permanently  j 


valuable  in  Judaism,  in  a  more  perfect 
form,  and  with  more  powerful  sanctions. 

As  another  branch  of  the  liberty  of 
Christians,  he  maintains,  aa  we  may 
well  suppose,  the  right  of  every  be- 
liever to  consult  the  Scriptures  and  to 
judge  of  them  for  himself.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this,  he  takes  the  ground  of 
Quakerism,  and  maintains  that  the 
Christian,  in  addition  to  the  Scriptures, 
has  an  inward  guide,  with  which  no  hu- 
man authority  should  interfere :  — 

"  Under  the  gaapel  we  possess,  u  it  were, 
a  twofold  Scripture,  —  one  enteinal,  which 
is  the  written  word,  and  the  other  internal, 
which  \»  the  Holy  Spirit,  written  in  (he 
hearts  of  believers,  according  to  ihe  prom- 
ise of  God,  and  with  the  mteni  that  it 
should  by  no  means  be  neglected." —  Vol. 
II..  p.  1T2.  "The  external  Scripture  .  .  . 
has  been  liable  to  frequent  corruption,  and 
in  some  instances  has  been  corrupted, 
through  (he  nurnber,  and  occasionally  the 
bad  faith,  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been 
handed  down,  the  variety  and  discrepancy 
of  tlie  original  manuscripts,  and  the  ad- 
ditional diversity  produced  by  subsequent 
transcripts  and  printed  editions.  Bui  the 
Spirit  which  leads  to  truth  cannot  be  cor- 
rupted, neither  is  it  easy  to  deceive  a  man 
who  is  really  spiritual.  — /.  173.  "  It  IS 
difficult  to  conjecture  the  purpose  of  Provi- 
dence in  committing  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  to  such  uncertain  and  vari- 
able guardianship,  unless  it  were  to  teach 
us,  by  this  very  citcuinslance,  that  the 
Spirit  which  is  given  to  us  is  a  more  cer- 
tain guide  than  Scripture,  whom,  iherefore, 
it  is  ourduty  to  follow." — /.  174.  "Hence 
it  follows,  that  when  an  acquiescence  in 
human  opinions  or  an  obedience  to  human 
authority  in  matters  of  religion  is  exacted, 
in  the  name  either  of  the  church  or  of  the 
Christian  magistrate,  from  those  who  are 
themselves  led  individually  by  Ihe  Spirit 
of  God,  this  is  in  effect  to  impose  a  yoke, 
not  on  man.  but  on  the  Holy  Spirit  it- 
self."—/. 176. 

This,  in  words.  Is  genuine  Quakerism  ; 
but  whether  Milton  understood  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  immediate  revelation 
which  forms  the  leading  doctrine  of 
that  creed,  we  doubt.  To  this  doctrine 
it  maybe  objected,  and  we  think  -Milton 
must  have  felt  the  objection,  that  it  dis- 
parages and  discourages  our  faculties, 
and  produces  inaction  of  mind,  leading 
men  to  expect  from  a  sudden  flash  from 
heaven  the  truth  which  we  are  taught 
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and  by  our  own  understandings,  and, 
instead  of  superseding  reason,  invigo- 
rates and  extends  it  But  this  is  not 
the  only  place  where  his  precise  views 
are  obscured  by  general  expressions, 
or  by  rapid  ana  superficial  notices  of 
subjects. 

In  Milton's  views  of  the  church  and 
the  ministry,  we  have  other  proofs  of 
his  construing  the  Scriptures  in  the 
manner  most  favorable  to  Christian 
liberty.  He  teaches  that  the  universal 
churcn  has  no  head  but  Christ,  and 
that  the  power  arrogated  by  popes, 
councib,  and  bishops,  is  gross  usurpa- 
tion. In  regard  to  particular  churches, 
he  is  a  strict  Congregationalist  Each 
church,  he  says,  is  competent  to  its  own 
government,  and  connected  with  others 
only  by  the  bond  of  charity.  No  others 
are  authorized  to  interfere  with  any  of 
its  concerns,  but  in  the  way  of  brotherly 
counsel :  — 

"Every  church  consisting  of  the  above 
parts,"  ue,y  well-instructed  believers,  **  how- 
ever small  its  numbers,  is  to  be  considered  as 
in  itself  an  integral  and  perfect  church,  so 
far  as  regards  its  religious  rights ;  nor  has 
it  any  superior  on  earth,  whether  individual, 
or  assembly,  or  convention,  to  whom  it  can 
be  lawfully  required  to  render  submission ; 
inasmuch  as  no  believer  out  of  its  pale, 
nor  any  order  or  council  of  men  whatever, 
has  a  greater  right  than  itself  to  expect  a 
participation  in  the  written  word  and  the 
promises,  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  in  the 
presiding  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  in 
those  gracious  gifts  which  are  the  reward 
of  united  prayer."  —  Vol.  ILtp,  194. 

The  choice  of  the  minister,  he  says, 
belongs  to  the  people.  The  minister,  if 
possible,  should  serve  the  church  gra- 
tuitously, and  live  by  the  labor  of  his 
own  hands.  This  unpaid  service  he 
pronounces  more  noble  and  consonant 
to  our  Lord's  example  and  that  of  the 
Apostles.  In  accordance  with  these 
yiews,  he  favors  the  idea  of  a  church 
consisting  of  few  members  :  — 

**  All  that  pertains  to  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  believers,  all,  in  short, 
that  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  church, 
may  be  duly  and  orderly  transacted  in  a 
particular  church,  within  the  walls  of  a 
private  house,  and  where  the  numbers  as- 
sembled are  inconsiderable.  Nav,  such  a 
church,  when  in  compliance  with  the  in- 
terested views  of  its  pastor  it  allows  of  an 
increase  of  numbers  beyond  what  is  con- 
rcmtJiX,  deprives  itself  m  a  great  measure 


of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  meet- 
ing in  common." —  Vol,  IL^p,  194. 

He  maintains  that  ministers  are  not 
to  monopolize  public  instruction,  or  the 
administration  of  the  ordinances ;  but 
that  all  Christians,  having  sufficient 
gifts,  are  to  participate  in  these  ser- 
vices :  — 

*'  The  custom  of  holdine  assemblies  is  to 
be  maintained,  not  after  the  present  mode, 
but  according  to  the  apostolical  institution, 
which  did  not  ordain  that  an  individual, 
and  he  a  stipendiary,  should  have  the  sole 
right  of  speaking  from  a  higher  place,  but 
that  each  believer  in  turn  should  be  author- 
ized to  speak,  or  prophesy,  or  teach,  or 
exhort,  according  to  nis  gifts ;  insomuch 
that  even  the  weakest  among  the  brethren 
had  the  privilege  of  asking  questions,  and 
consulting  the  elders  and  more  experienced 
members  of  the  congre^tion."  —  VoL  11,^ 
p.  203.  **  Any  believer  is  competent  to  act 
as  an  ordinary  minister,  according  as  con- 
venience may  require,  provided  only  he  be 
endowed  with  the  necessary  gifts ;  these 
gifts  constituting  his  mission." — /.  153. 
"  If,  therefore,  it  be  competent  to  any  be- 
liever whatever  to  preach  the  gospel,  pro- 
vided he  be  furnished  with  the  requisite 
gifts,  it  is  also  competent  to  him  to  admin- 
ister the  rite  of  baptism ;  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  office  is  inferior  to  the  former." — /. 
157.  "With  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper 
also,  it  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  all  are  entitled  to  participate 
in  that  rite,  but  that  the  privilege  of  dis- 
pensing the  elements  is  confined  to  no  par- 
ticular man,  or  order  of  men." — /.  158. 

We  entirely  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
freedom  whicn  these  passages  breathe ; 
but  from  some  of  the  particular  views 
we  dissent.  The  great  error  of  Milton 
lies  in  supposing  that  the  primitive 
church  was  meant  to  be  a  model  for  all 
ages.  But  can  we  suppose  that  the 
church  at  its  birth,  when  it  was  poor, 
persecuted,  hemmed  in  by  Judaism  and 
Heathenism,  supplied  imperfectly  with 
written  rules  and  records,  dependent 
for  instruction  chiefly  on  inspirea  teach- 
ers, and  composed  of  converts  who  had 
grown  up  and  been  steeped  in  Jewish 
and  Heathen  errors,  —  can  we  imagine 
that  in  these  circumstances  the  church 
took  a  form  which  it  ought  to  retain  as 
sacred  and  unalterable,  m  its  triumphs, 
and  prosperity,  and  diffusion,  and  in 
ages  of  greater  light  and  refinement? 
We  know  that  in  the  first  ages  there 
were  no  ministers  with  salaries,  or  edi- 
fices  for   public  worship.      Christians 
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private  houses,  and  sometimes  in 
scurest  they  could  find.  On  these 
ons,  the  services  were  not  monop- 

by  an  individual,  but  shared  by 
Ltemity ;  nor  is  there  a  hint  in  the 
Testament  that  the  administration 

Lord's  supper  and  baptism  was 
ed  to  the  mmister.  But  in  all  this 
ve  no  rule  for  the  present  day. 
1  it  seems  to  us  utterly  repugnant 

idea  of  a  universal  religion,  in- 
1  for  all  ages  and  nations,  and  for 
;  progressive  states  of  society  to 
id  of  the  world,  to  suppose  that 
infancy  it  established  an  order 
rship,  instruction,  and  discipline, 

was  to  remain  inviolable  m  all 

times.  This  doctrine  of  an  in- 
e  form  seems  to  us  servile,  super- 
s,  and  disparaging  to  Christianity, 
iligion  is  too  spiritual  and  inward, 
res  too  little  about  its  exterior,  to 
itself  in  this  everlasting  chain. 
:knowledged  indefiniteness  of  the 
Testament,  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
i  no  mean  proof  of  the  enlarged 
ospective  wisdom  of  its  Founder, 
slieve  that,  with  the  diffusion  of 

views,  the  question  will  arise, 
IT  our  religion  cannot  be  taught 
ministered  in  methods  and  forms 
adapted  than  those  which  now 
I  to  its  spirit  and  great  design,  to 
inciples  of  human  nature,  and  to 
3ndition  and  wants  of  society. 
y  the  changes  which  may  grow 
his  discussion,  we  do  not  antici- 
he  adoption  of  Milton's  plan  of 
cing  ministers  to  earn  their  bread 
:  sweat  of  their  brow ;  for  we 
that  we  see  reasons,  in  the  gen- 
►read  of  knowledge,  for  enlarging 
leans  and  opportunities  of  study 
tellectual  culture,  that  they  may 
the  increasing  demand  for  more 
:ened     inculcation    of    Christian 

At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to 

unlikely  that,  in  conformity  to 
's  suggestion,  public  instruction, 
1  of  continuing  to  be  a  monopoly 
listers,  may  be  extended  freely  to 
:  superior  intelligence  and  piety, 
at  the  results  of  this  arrangement 
*  the  infusion  of  new  life,  power, 
iractical  wisdom  into  religious 
ig,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
natural,  free,  and  various  elo- 
I,  for  the  technical  and  monoto- 
node  of  treating  subjects  which 


clinn  so  often  and  so  obstinately  to  the 
per^rmances  of  the  pulpit  Again,  we 
do  not  expect,  among  me  changes  of 
forms  and  outward  worship,  that  Chris- 
tians, to  meet  our  author's  views,  will 
shut  their  churches  and  meet  in  private 
houses  ;  for  lar^e  religious  edifices,  and 
large  congregations,  seem  to  us  among 
the  important  means  of  collecting,  and 
interesting  in  Christianity,  the  mass  of 
the  community.  But  perhaps  narrower 
associations  tor  rell{dous  improvement 
may  be  formed,  in  which  the  tormalities 
of  public  worship  will  be  relaxed,  and 
Christians  may  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
more  familiar  and  confidential  meetings 
of  the  primitive  converts.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  great  question,  how  the  public  ad- 
ministration of  Christianity,  including 
modes  of  discipline,  instruction,  and 
worship,  may  be  rendered  more  im- 
pressive and  e£Eectual.  This  field  is 
almost  untrodden ;  but,  if  we  read  aright 
the  signs  of  the  times,  the  day  for  ex- 
ploring it  draws  nigh. 

We  have  said  that,  whilst  we  dissent 
from  some  of  Milton's  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  remarks,  we  aeree  in 
their  spirit  It  was  evidentiy  the  aim 
of  all  his  suggestions  to  strip  the  clergy, 
as  they  are  called,  of  that  peculiar,  arti- 
ficial sanctity  with  which  superstition 
had  long  arrayed  them,  and  which  had 
made  their  simple,  benignant  office  one 
of  the  worst  instruments  of  ambition 
and  despotism.  We  believe  that  this 
institution  will  never  exert  its  true  and 
full  power  on  the  church  and  on  the 
world  until  the  childish  awe  with  which 
it  has  been  viewed  shall  be  exchanged 
for  enlightened  esteem,  and  until  men, 
instead  of  expecting  from  it  certain  mys- 
terious, undefined  influences,  shall  see 
in  it  a  rational  provision  for  promoting 
virtue  and  happiness,  not  by  magic,  but 
according  to  the  fixed  laws  of  human 
nature. 

The  remainder  of  the  "Treatise  on 
Christian  Doctrine  "  furnishes  topics  on 
which  we  should  willingly  remark  ;  but 
we  have  only  time  to  glance  at  the  opin- 
ions in  which  Milton  differs  from  the 
majority.  He  rejects  infant  baptism, 
ana  argues  against  it  with  his  usual 
earnestness  and  strength.  He  not  only 
affirms,  with  many  other  Christians,  that 
the  fourth  commandment,  relating  to  the 
Sabbath,  is  abolished  with  the  rest  of 
the  Mosaic  system,  but  maintains,  what 
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few  have  done,  that  under  the  gospel  no 
time  is  appointed  for  public  worship, 
but  that  the  observance  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week  rests  whoUv  on  expediency, 
and  on  the  agreement  of  Christians.  He 
believes  Uiat  Christ  is  to  appear  visibly 
for  the  judgment  of  the  world,  and  that 
he  will  reien  a  thousand  years  on  earth, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  Satan  will 
assail  the  church  with  an  innumerable 
confederacy,  and  be  overwhelmed  with 
everlasting  ruin.  H%  speaks  of  the  judg- 
ment as  beginning  with  Christ's  second 
advent,  and  as  comprehending  his  whole 
government  through  the  millennium,  as 
well  as  the  closing  scene,  when  sentence 
will  be  pronounced  on  evil  angels,  and 
on  the  whole  human  race.  We  have 
now  given,  we  believe,  all  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Milton's  faith.  As  for  that  large 
part  of  his  work  in  which  he  has  accumu- 
lated scriptural  proofs  of  doctrines  and 
duties  in  which  all  Christians  are  agreed, 
its  general  tenor  may  be  understood 
without  further  remarks. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  What  is  the 
value  of  this  book  1  We  prize  it  chiefly 
as  a  testimony  to  Milton's  profound  rev- 
erence for  the  Christian  religion,  and  an 
assertion  of  the  freedom  and  rights  of 
the  mind.  We  are  obliged  to  say  that 
the  work  throws  little  new  light  on  the 
great  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Some 
will  say  that  this  ought  not  to  surprise 
us  ;  for  new  light  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  department  of  theology.  But,  if 
this  be  true,  our  religion  may  be  charged 
with  the  want  of  adaptation  to  our  nature 
in  an  essential  point ;  for  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  human 
mind  is  its  thirst  for  constantly  enlarg- 
ing knowledge,  and  its  proneness  to  lose 
Its  interest  in  subjects  which  it  has  ex- 
hausted. The  chief  cause  of  Milton's  fail- 
ure was,  that  he  sought  truth  too  exclu- 
sively in  the  past,  and  among  the  dead. 
He  indeed  called  no  man  master,  and 
disclaimed  the  authority  of  Fathers,  and 
was  evidently  dissatisfied  with  all  the 
sects  which  had  preceded  or  were  spread 
around  him.  Still  he  believed  in  the 
perfection  of  the  primitive  church,  and 
that  Christianity,  instead  of  being  car- 
ried forward,  was  to  be  carried  back  to 
Its  original  purity.  To  use  his  own 
striking  language,  "the  lovely  form  of 
Truth,"  which  Christians  at  first  em- 
braced, "  had  been  hewn  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  like  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris, 


and  scattered  to  the  four  winds  ;  "  and 
consequently  he  believed  that  the  great 
duty  ot  her  friends  was  **  to  gather  up 
limo  by  limb,  and  bring  together  every 
joint  and  member."  In  conformity  witn 
this- doctrine,  he  acted  too  much  as  an 
eclectic  theologian,  culling  someUiing 
from  almost  every  sect,  and  endeavoring 
to  form  an  harmonious  system  from  ma- 
terials "  gathered  from  tne  four  winds." 
He  would  have  done  better  had  he 
sought  truth  less  in  other  minds,  and 
more  in  the  communion  of  his  own 
soul  with  Scripture,  nature,  God,  and 
itself.  The  fact  is,  that  the  church, 
from  its  beginning,  had  been  imperfect 
in  knowledge  and  practice,  and  our 
business  is  not  to  rest  in  the  past,  but 
to  use  it  as  a  means  of  a  purer  and 
brighter  futurity.  Christianity  began  to 
be  corrupted  at' its  birth,  to  be  debased 
by  earthly  mixtures  as  soon  as  it  touched 
the  earth.  The  seeds  of  that  corruption, 
which  p-ew  and  shot  up  into  the  over- 
shadowing despotism  of  Papal  Rome, 
were  sown  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles, 
as  we  learn  in  the  Epistles  ;  and  we  infer 
from  the  condition  of  the  world,  that 
nothing  but  a  stupendous  moral  miracle, 
subverting  all  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  could  have  prevented  their  devel- 
opment. Who,  that  understands  human 
nature,  does  not  know  that  old  associa- 
tions are  not  broken  up  in  a  moment ; 
that,  to  minds  plunged  in  a  midnight  of 
error,  truth  must  gradually  open  like  the 
dawning  day  ;  that  old  views  will  mingle 
with  the  new  ;  that  old  ideas,  which  we 
wish  to  banish,  will  adhere  to  the  old 
words  to  which  they  were  formerly  at- 
tached ;  and  that  the  sudden  and  entire 
eradication  of  long-rooted  errors  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
intellect  ?  How  long  did  the  Apostles, 
under  Christ's  immediate  tuition,  with- 
stand his  instructions!  Even  Peter, 
after  the  miraculous  illumination  of  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  remained  lenorant* 
until  the  message  from  Cornelius,  of 
that  glorious  feature  of  Christianity,  the 
abolition  of  the  Jewish  peculiarity,  and 
the  equal  participation  of  the  Gentiles 
with  the  Jews  in  the  blessings  of  the 
Messiah.  As  soon  as  Christianity  was 
preached,  it  was  blended  with  Juclaism, 
which  had  power  to  neutralize  the  au- 
thority of  Paul  in  many  churches.  I  n  like 
manner,  it  soon  began  to  be  '*  spoiled  "  of 
its  simplicity  *'by  philosophy  and  sci- 
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ence  falselv  so  called,"  and  to  be  en- 
cumbered by  Pagan  ceremonies.  The 
first  Christians  were  indeed  brought  into 
"wonderful  light,"  if  their  Christian 
state  be  compared  with  the  darkness 
from  which  they  had  emerged ;  but  not  if 
compared  with  the  perfection  of  knowl- 
edge to  which  Christ  came  to  exalt  the 
human  race.  The  earliest  Fathers,  as 
we  learn  from  their  works,  were  not 
receptive  of  large  communications  of 
truth.  Their  writings  abound  in  pue- 
rilities and  marks  of  childish  credulity, 
and  betray  that  indistinctness  of  vision 
which  is  experienced  bj  men  who  issue 
from  thick  darkness  mto  the  light  of 
day.  In  the  ages  of  barbarism  which 
followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Christianity,  though  it  answered  wise 
purposes  of  Providence,  was  more  and 
more  disfigured  and  obscured.  The 
Reformation  was  indeed  a  glorious  era, 
but  glorious  for  its  reduction  of  papal 
and  clerical  power,  and  for  the  partial 
liberation  of  the  mind,  rather  than  for 
immediate  improvements  of  men's  ap- 
prehensions of  Christianity.  Some  of 
the  Reformers  invented  or  brought  back 
as  injurious  errors  as  those  they  over- 
threw. Luther's  consubstantiation  dif- 
fered from  the  Pope's  trans ubstantiation 
by  a  syllable,  and  that  was  all  the  gain ; 
and  we  may  safely  say  that  transubstan- 
tiation  was  a  less  monstrous  doctrine 
than  the  five  points  of  Calvin.  How 
vain,  therefore,  was  Milton's  search  for 
"the  mangled  Osiris,*'  for  "the  lovely 
form  and  immortal  features  of  Truth," 
in  the  history  of  the  church  ! 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  we 
would  cut  off  the  present  age  from  the 
past     We  mean  not  that  Milton  should 
have  neglected  the  labors  of  his   pre- 
decessors.    He  believed  jusdy  that  all 
the  periods  and  generations  of  the  hu- 
man family   are   oound   together  by  a 
sublime  connection,  and  that   the  wis- 
dom of  each  age  is  chiefly  a  derivation 
from  all  preceding  ages,  not  excepting 
the  most  ancient,  just  as  a  noble  stream, 
through  its  whole  extent  and  in  its  widest 
Overflowings,  still  holds  communication 
with  its  in&nt  springs,  gushing  out  per- 


haps in  the  depths  of  distant  forests, 
or  on  the  heights  of  solitary  mountains. 
We  only  mean  to  say,  that  the  stream 
of  reliffious  knowledge  is  to  swell  and 
grow  tnrough  its  whole  course,  and  to 
receive  new  contributions  from  gifted 
minds  in  successive  generations.  We 
only  regret  that  Milton  did  not.  draw 
more  from  the  deep  and  full  fountains 
of  his  own  soul.  We  wish  only  to  teach 
that  antiquity  was  the  infancy  of  our 
race,  and  that  its  acquisitions,  instead 
of  being  rested  in,  are  to  bear  us  onward 
to  new  heights  of  truth  and  virtue.  We 
mean  not  to  complain  of  Milton  for  not 
doing  more.  He  rendered  to  mankind 
a  far  greater  service  than  that  of  a 
teacher  of  an  improved  theology.  He 
taught  and  exemplified  that  spirit  of  in- 
tellectual freedom,  tlirough  which  all 
the  great  conquests  of  truth  are  to  be 
achieved,  and  by  which  the  human  mind 
is  to  attain  to  a  new  consciousness  of 
its  sublime  faculties,  and  to  invigorate 
and  expand  itself  for  ever. 

We  here  close  our  remarks  on  Milton. 
In  offering  this  tribute,  we  have  aimed 
at  something  higher  than  to  express  and 
gratify  our  admiration  of  an  eminent 
man.  We  believe,  that  an  enlightened 
and  exalted  mind  is  a  brighter  manifes' 
tation  of  God  than  the  outward  uni- 
verse ;  and  we  have  set  forth,  as  we 
have  been  able,  the  praises  of  an  illus 
trious  servant  of  the  Most  High,  that, 
through  him,  glory  may  redound  to  the 
Father  of  all  spirits,  the  Fountain  of  all 
wisdom  and  magnanimous  virtue.  And 
still  more  ;  we  believe  that  the  sublime 
intelligence  of  Milton  was  imparted,  not 
for  his  own  sake  only,  but  to  awaken 
kindred  virtue  and  greatness  in  other 
souls.  Far  from  regarding  him  as  stand- 
ing alone  and  unapproachable,  we  be- 
lieve that  he  is  an  illustration  of  what 
all,  who  are  true  to  their  nature,  will 
become  in  the  progress  of  their  being ; 
and  we  have  held  him  forth,  not  to  ex- 
cite an  ineffectual  admiration,  but  to 
stir  up  our  own  and  others'  breasts  to 
an  exhilarating  pursuit  of  high  and  ever- 
growing attainments  in  intellect  and 
virtue. 
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REMARKS   ON   THE    LIFE   AND   CHARACTER  OF 

NAPOLEON   BONAPARTE. 

1 827-28. 


Part  I. 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  anticipated 
with  an  eagerness  proportioned  to  the 
unrivalled  powers  of  the  author,  and  to 
the  wonderful  endowments  and  fortunes 
of  the  hero.  That  the  general  expecta- 
tion has  been  satisfied,  we  cannot  affirm. 
But  few  will  deny  that  the  writer  has 
given  us  a  monument  of  his  great  tal- 
ents. The  rapidity  with  which  such  a 
work  has  been  thrown  off  astonishes  us. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  author 
owed  to  himself  and  to  the  public  a 
more  deliberate  execution  of  this  impor- 
tant undertaking.  He  should  either  have 
abandoned  it  or  have  bestowed  on  it  the 
long  and  patient  labor  which  it  required. 
The  marks  of  negligence  and  haste  which 
are  spread  throu^  the  work  are  seri- 
ous blemishes,  and,  to  more  fastidious 
readers,  inexpiable  defects.  It  wants 
compression  and  selection  throughout. 
Manv  passages  are  encumberecf  with 
verbiage.  Many  thoughts  are  weakened 
by  useless  expansion  and  worse  than 
useless  repetition.  Comparisons  are  ac- 
cumulated to  excess,  and,  whilst  many 
are  exquisite,  perhaps  as  many  are  trite 
and  unworthy  of  history.  The  remarks 
are  generally  just,  but  obvious.  We 
state  these  defects  plainly,  that  we  may 
express  the  more  freely  our  admiration 
of  the  talents  which  have  executed  so 
rapidly  a  work  so  extensive  and  various, 
so  rich  in  information,  so  fresh  and  vivid 
in  description,  and  furnishing  such  abun- 
dant specimens  of  a  free,  graceful,  and 
vigorous  stvle. 

The  work  has  the  great  merit  of  im- 
partiality. It  is  probably  inaccurate  in 
many  01  its  details,  but  singularly  free 
from  prejudice  and  passion.  Not  a  few, 
who  considered  that  the  author  was  both 
a  Briton  and  a  friend  of  the  principles 
and  policy  of  Pitt,  were  expecting  from 
his  pen  a  discolored  delineation  of  the 
implacable  foe  of  England  and  of  that 


great  minister.  But  the  rectitude  of  his 
mind,  and  his  reverence  for  historical 
truth,  have  effectually  preserved  him 
from  abusing  the  great  power  conferred 
on  him  by  his  talents  over  public  opin- 
ion. We  think  that  his  laudable  fear  of 
wronging  the  enem^  of  his  country, 
joined  to  an  admiration  of  the  dazzling 
qualities  of  Napoleon,  has  led  him  to 
soften  unduly  the  crimes  of  his  hero, 
and  to  give  more  favorable  impressions 
than  truth  will  warrant 

But  enough  of  the  author,  who  needs 
not  our  praise,  and  can  suffer  little  by 
our  censure.  Our  concern  is  with  his 
subject.  A  just  estimate  of  the  late 
Emperor  of  France  seems  to  us  impor- 
tant. That  extraordinary  man,  having 
operated  on  the  world  with  unprece- 
dented power  during  his  life,  is  now 
influencing  it  by  his  character.  That 
character,  we  apprehend,  is  not  viewed 
as  it  should  be.  The  kind  of  admiration 
which  it  inspires,  even  in  free  countries, 
is  a  bad  omen.  The  greatest  crime 
against  society,  that  of  spoiling  it  of  its 
rights  and  loading  it  with  chains,  still 
fails  to  move  that  deep  abhorrence  which 
is  its  due ;  and  which,  if  really  felt,  would 
flx  on  the  usurper  a  brand  of  indelible 
infamy.  Regarding  freedom  as  the  chief 
interest  of  human  nature,  as  essential  to 
its  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  prog- 
ress, we  look  on  men  who  have  signsu- 
ized  themselves  by  their  hostility  to  it 
with  an  indignation  at  once  stem  and 
sorrowful,  which  no  ^lare  of  successful 
war,  and  no  admiration  of  the  crowd, 
can  induce  us  to  suppress.  We  mean, 
then,  to  speak  freely  of  Napoleon.  But, 
if  we  know  ourselves,  we  could  on  no 
account  utter  one  unjust  reproach.  We 
speak  the  more  freely,  because  conscious 
of  exemption  from  every  feeling  like 
animosity.  We  war  not  with  the  dead. 
We  would  resist  only  what  we  deem  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  dead.  We 
would  devote  ourselves  to  the  cause  of 
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reedom  and  humanity, — a  cause  per- 
>etaally  betrayed  by  tne  admiration  lav- 
slied  on  prosperous  crime  and  all-^p'asp- 
ng  ambition.  Our  great  topic  will  be 
he  character  of  Napoleon ;  and  with 
his  we  shall  naturally  intersperse  refiec- 
ions  on  the  great  mterests  which  he 
>erpetually  influenced. 

We  begin  with  observing  that  it  is  an 
ict  of  justice  to  Bonaparte  to  remember 
hat  he  grew  up  under  disastrous  influ- 
ences, in  a  troubled  day,  when  men's 
ninds  were  convulsed,  old  institutions 
>verthrown,  old  opinions  shaken,  old 
estraints  snapped  asunder;  when  the 
luthoritv  of  religion  was  spumed,  and 
routh  abandoned  to  unwonted  license  ; 
¥hen  the  imagination  was  made  fever- 
sh  by  visions  of  indistinct  good,  and 
he  passions  swelled,  by  the  sympathv 
)f  millions,  to  a  resistless  torrent.  A 
nore  dangerous  school  for  the  character 
:annot  well  be  conceived.  That  all-see- 
ng  Being,  who  knows  the  trials  of  his 
:reatures  and  the  secrets  of  the  heart, 
:an  alone  judge  to  what  degree  crimes 
ire  extenuated  by  circumstances  so  in- 
luspicious.  This  we  must  remember  in 
eviewing  the  history  of  men  who  were 
exposed  to  trials  unknown  to  ourselves. 
But,  because  the  turpitude  of  an  evil 
leent  is  diminished  by  infelicities  of 
education  or  condition,  we  must  not 
herefore  confound  the  immutable  dis- 
inctions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  with- 
lold  our  reprobation  from  atrocities 
¥hich  have  spread  misery  and  slavery 
ar  and  wide. 

It  is  also  due  to  Napoleon  to  observe 
hat  there  has  always  existed,  and  still 
exists,  a  mournful  obtuseness  of  moral 
ieeling  in  regard  to  the  crimes  of  mili- 
ary and  political  life.  The  wrong-doing 
jf  public  men  on  a  large  scale  has  never 
drawn  upon  them  that  sincere,  hearty 
ibhorrence  which  visits  private  vice. 
^fations  have  seemed  to  court  aggres- 
sion and  bondage  by  their  stupid,  insane 
idmiration  of  successful  tyrants.  The 
Mrrongs  from  which  men  have  suffered 
most  in  body  and  mind  are  yet  unpun- 
ished. True,  Christianity  has  put  into 
3ur  lips  censures  on  the  aspiring  and  the 
isurpmg.  But  these  reproaches  are  as 
^et  little  more  than  sounds,  and  unmean- 
ing commonplaces.  They  are  repeated 
Eor  form's  sake.  When  we  read  or  hear 
them,  we  feel  that  they  want  depth  and 
strength.    They  are  not  inward,  solemn, 


burning  convictions,  breaking  from  the 
indignant  soul  with  a  tone  of  reality, 
before  which  p^ilt  would  cower.  The 
true  moral  feehng  in  regard  to  the  crimes 
of  public  men  is  almost  to  be  created 
We  believe,  then,  that  such  a  character 
as  Bonaparte's  is  formed  with  very  little 
consciousness  of  its  turpitude  ;  and  so- 
ciety, which  contributes  so  much  to  its 
growth,  is  responsible  for  its  existence, 
and  merits  in  part  the  misery  which  it 
spreads. 

Of  the  early  influences  under  which 
Bonaparte  was  formed,  we  know  little. 
He  was  educated  in  a* military  school, 
and  this,  we  apprehend,  is  not  an  insti- 
tution to  form  much  delicacy,  or  inde- 
pendence of  moral  feeling ;  for  the  young 
soldier  is  taught,  as  his  flrst  duty,  to 
obey  his  superior  without  consulting  his 
conscience ;  to  take  human  life  at  an- 
other's bidding ;  to  perform  that  deed, 
which  above  all  others  requires  delib- 
erate conviction,  without  a  moment's 
inquirv  as  to  its  justice ;  and  to  place 
himself  a  passive  instrument  in  hands 
which,  as  all  history  teaches,  often  reek 
with  blood  causelessly  shed. 

His  flrst  political  association  was  with 
the  Jacobins,  the  most  sanguinary  of  all 
the  factions  which  raged  in  France,  and 
whose  sway  is  emphatically  called  "  the 
reign  of  terror."  The  service  which 
secured  his  command  in  Italy  was  the 
turning  of  his  artillery  on  the  people, 
who,  however  dangerous  when  acting 
as  a  mob,  happened  in  the  present  case 
to  understand  their  rights,  and  were 
directing  their  violence  against  manifest 
usurpation. 

His  flrst  campaign  was  in  Italy,  and 
we  have  still  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
almost  rapturous  admiration  with  which 
we  followed  his  flrst  triumphs  ;  for  then 
we  were  simple  enough  to  regard  him 
as  the  chosen  guardian  of  liberty.  His 
peculiar  tactics  were  not  then  under- 
stood ;  the  secret  of  his  success  had 
not  reached  us ;  and  his  rapid  victories 
stimulated  the  imagination  to  invest  him 
with  the  mysterious  powers  of  a  hero 
of  romance.  We  confess  that  we  can- 
not now  read  the  history  of  his  Italian 
wars  without  a  quickened  movement  in 
the  veins.  The  rapidity  of  his  concep- 
tions ;  the  inexhaustibleness  of  his  in- 
vention ;  the  energy  of  his  will ;  the 
decision  which  suffered  not  a  moment's 
pause  between  the  purpose  and  its  ex- 
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ecution;  the  presence  of  mind  which, 
amidst  sudden  reverses  and  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  devised  the  means  of 
safety  and  success  ;  these  commanding 
attributes,  added  to  a  couraee  which, 
however  suspected  afterwards,  never 
faltered  then,  compel  us  to  bestow, 
what  indeed  we  have  no  desire  to  with- 
hold, the  admiration  which  is  due  to 
superior  power. 

Let  not  the  friends  of  peace  be  of- 
fended. We  have  said,  and  we  repeat 
it,  that  we  have  no  desire  to  withhold 
our  admiration  from  the  energies  which 
war  often  awakens.  Great  powers,  even 
in  their  perversion,  attest  a  glorious  nat- 
ure, and  we  may  feel  their  grandeur 
whilst  we  condemn,  with  our  whole 
strength  of  moral  feeling,  the  evil  pas- 
sions by  which  they  are  depraved.  We 
are  willing  to  grant  that  war,  abhor  it 
as  we  may,  often  develops,  and  places 
in  strong  light,  a  force  of  intellect  and 
purpose  which  raises  our  conceptions 
of  the  human  soul.  There  is  perhaps 
no  moment  in  life  in  which  the  mind 
is  brought  into  such  intense  action,  in 
which  the  will  is  so  strenuous,  and  in 
which  irrepressible  excitement  is  so 
tempered  with  self-possession,  as  in  the 
hour  of  battle.  Still  the  greatness  of 
the  warrior  is  poor  and  low  compared 
with  the  magnanimity  of  virtue.  It 
vanishes  before  the  greatness  of  prin- 
ciple. The  martyr  to  humanity,  to  free- 
dom, or  religion ;  the  unshrinking  ad- 
herent of  despised  and  deserted  truth, 
who,  alone,  unsupported,  and  scorned, 
with  no  crowd  to  infuse  into  him  cour- 
age, no  variety  of  objects  to  draw  his 
thoughts  from  himself,  no  opportunity 
of  effort  or  resistance  to  rouse  and 
nourish  energy,  still  yields  himself 
calmly,  resolutely,  with  invincible  phi- 
lanthropy, to  bear  prolonged  and  ex- 
quisite suffering,  which  one  retracting 
word  might  remove,  —  such  a  man  is  as 
superior  to  the  warrior  as  the  tranquil 
and  boundless  heavens  above  us  to  the 
low  earth  we  tread  beneath  our  feet. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  energies  of 
mind  called  forth  by  war.  If  we  may 
be  allowed  a  short  digression,  —  which, 
however,  bears  directly  on  our  main 
subject,  the  merits  of  Napoleon,  —  we 
would  observe,  that  military  talent,  even 
of  the  highest  order,  is  far  from  holding 
the  first  place  among  intellectual  endow- 
ments.     It  is  one  of  the  lower  forms  of 


fenius ;  for  it  is  not  conversant  with  the 
ighest  and  richest  objects  of  thought. 
We  grant  that  a  mino,  which  takes  in 
a  wide  country  at  a  glance,  and  under- 
stands, almost  by  intuition,  the  positions 
it  affords  for  a  successful  campaign,  is 
a  comprehensive  and  vigorous  one.  The 
general  who  disposes  his  forces  so  as  to 
counteract  a  greater  force ;  who  supplies 
by  skill,  science,  and  invention,  the  want 
of  numbers  ;  who  dives  into  the  counsels 
of  his  enemy,  and  who  gives  unity,  energy, 
and  success  to  a  vast  variety  of  opera- 
tions, in  the  midst  of  casualties  and  ob- 
structions which  no  wisdom  could  fore- 
see, manifests  great  power.  But  still 
the  chief  work  of  a  general  is  to  apply 
physical  force ;  to  remove  physical  ob- 
structions ;  to  avail  himself  of  physical 
aids  and  advantages  ;  to  act  on  matter ; 
to  overcome  rivers,  ramparts,  moun- 
tains, and  human  muscles ;  and  these 
are  not  the  highest  objects  of  mind,  nor 
do  they  demand  intelligence  of  the  high- 
est order;  and  accordingly  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  find  men,  eminent 
in  this  department,  who  are  wanting  in 
the  noblest  energies  of  the  soul ;  in 
habits  of  profound  and  liberal  thinking, 
in  imagination  and  taste,  in  the  capacity 
of  enjoying  works  of  genius,  and  in  large 
and  original  views  of  human  nature  and 
society.  The  office  of  a  great  general 
does  not  differ  widely  from  that  of  a 
great  mechanician,  whose  business  it  is 
to  frame  new  combinations  of  physical 
forces,  to  adapt  them  to  new  circum- 
stances, and  to  remove  new  obstruc- 
tions. Accordingly  great  generals,  away 
from  the  camp,  are  often  no  greater  men 
than  the  mechanician  taken  from  his 
workshop.  In  conversation  they  are 
often  dull.  Deep  and  refined  reason- 
ings they  cannot  comprehend.  We 
know  that  there  are  splendid  excep- 
tions. Such  was  Caesar,  at  once  the 
greatest  soldier  and  the  most  sagacious 
statesman  of  his  age,  whilst,  in  eloquence 
and  literature,  he  left  behind  him  almost 
all  who  had  devoted  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  these  pursuits.  But  such  cases 
are  rare.  The  conqueror  of  Napoleon, 
the  hero  of  Waterloo,  possesses  undoubt- 
edly great  military  talents ;  but  we  do 
not  understand  that  his  most  partial 
admirers  claim  for  him  a  place  m  the 
highest  class  of  minds.  We  will  not 
go  down  for  illustration  to  such  men  as 
Nelson,  a  man  great  on  the  deck,  but 
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debased  by  gross  vices,  and  who  never 
pretended  to  enlargement  of  intellect. 
To  institute  a  comparison  in  point  of 
talent  and  genius  between  such  men 
and  Milton,  Bacon,  and  Shaksneare,  is 
almost  an  insult  on  these  illustrious 
names.  Who  can  think  of  these  truly 
great  intelligences ;  of  the  range  of  their 
minds  through  heaven  and  earth;  of 
their  deep  intuition  into  the  soul ;  of 
their  new  and  glowing  combinations 
of  thought ;  of  the  energy  with  which 
they  grasped,  and  subjected  to  their 
mam  purpose,  the  infinite  materials  of 
illustration  which  nature  and  life  afford, 
—  who  can  think  of  the  forms  of  tran- 
scendent beauty  and  grandeur  which 
they  created,  or  which  were  rather  ema- 
nations of  their  own  minds ;  of  the  calm 
wisdom  and  fervid  imagination  which 
they  conjoined ;  of  the  voice  of  power, 
in  which  '*  though  dead,  they  still  speak,'' 
and  awaken  intellect,  sensibility,  and 
genius  in  both  hemispheres,  —  who  can 
think  of  such  men,  and  not  feel  the  im- 
mense inferiority  of  the  most  gifted 
warrior,  whose  elements  of  thought  are 
physical  forces  and  physical  obstruc- 
tions, and  whose  employment  is  the 
combination  of  the  lowest  class  of  ob- 
jects on  which  a  powerful  mind  can  be 
employed. 

We  return  to  Napoleon.  His  splen- 
did victories  in  Italy  spread  his  name 
like  lightning  throueh  the  civilized  world. 
Unhappily,  they  emboldened  him  to  those 
unprincipled  and  open  aggressions,  to 
the  indulgence  of  that  lawless,  imperi- 
ous spirit  which  marked  his  future 
course,  and  kept  pace  with  his  growing 
power.  In  his  victorious  career  he 
soon  came  in  contact  with  states,  some 
of  which,  as  Tuscany  and  Venice,  had 
acknowledged  the  French  Republic, 
whilst  others,  as  Parma  and  Modena, 
had  observed  a  strict  neutrality.  The 
old-fashioned  laws  of  nations,  under 
which  such  states  would  have  found 
shelter,  seemed  never  to  have  crossed 
the  mind  of  the  young  victor.  Not 
satisfied  with  violatmg  tne  neutrality  of 
all,  he  seized  the  port  of  Leghorn,  and 
ruined  the  once  nourishing  commerce 
of  Tuscany  ;  and,  having  exacted  heavy 
tribute  from  Parma  and  Modena,  he 
compelled  these  powers  to  surrender, 
what  had  hitherto  been  held  sacred  in 
the  utmost  extremities  of  war,  some  of 
their  choicest  pictures,  the  chief  orna- 


ments of  their  capitals.  We  are  some- 
times told  of  the  good  done  by  Napoleon 
to  Italy.  But  we  have  heard  his  name 
pronounced  as  indignandy  there  as  here. 
An  Italian  cannot  forgive  him  for  rob- 
bing that  country  of  Us  noblest  works 
of  art,  its  dearest  treasures  and  glories, 
which  had  made  it  a  land  of  pilgrimage 
to  men  of  taste  and  genius  from  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  which  had 
upheld  and  solaced  its  pride  under  con- 
quest and  humiliation.  From  this  use 
of  power  in  the  very  dawn  of  his  for- 
tunes, it  might  easily  have  been  foretold 
what  part  he  would  act  in  the  stormy 
day  which  was  approaching,  when  the 
sceptre  of  France  and  Europe  was  to  be 
offered  to  any  strong  hand  which  should 
be  daring  enough  to  grasp  it. 

Next  to  Italy,  Egypt  became  the  stage 
for  the  display  of  Napoleon  ;  Egypt,  a 
province  of  the  Grand  Signior,  with 
whom  France  was  in  profound  peace, 
and  who,  according  to  the  long-estab- 
lished relations  of  Europe,  was  her 
natural  ally.  It  would  seem  that  this 
expedition  was  Bonaparte's  own  project. 
His  motives  are  not  very  distinctly  stated 
by  his  biographer.  We  doubt  not  that 
his  great  aim  was  conspicuousness.  He 
chose  a  theatre  where  all  eyes  could  be 
turned  upon  him.  He  saw  that  the 
time  for  usurpation  had  not  yet  come  in 
France.  To  use  his  own  language, 
"  the  fruit  was  not  yet  ripe."  He  want- 
ed a  field  of  action  which  would  draw 
upon  him  the  gaze  of  the  world,  and 
from  which  he  might  return  at  the  favor- 
able moment  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
enterprises  at  home.  At  the  same  time 
he  undoubtedly  admitted  into  his  mind, 
which  success  had  already  intoxicated, 
some  vague,  wild  hope  of  making  an 
impression  on  the  Eastern  world,  which 
might  place  its  destinies  at  his  com- 
mand, and  give  him  a  throne  more  envi- 
able than  Europe  could  bestow.  His 
course  in  the  East  exhibited  the  same 
lawlessness  —  the  same  contempt  of  all 
restraints  on  his  power  —  which  we  have 
already  noted.  No  means  which  prom- 
ised success  were  thought  the  worse 
for  their  guilt.  It  was  not  enough  for 
him  to  boast  of  his  triumphs  over  the 
cross,  or  to  profess  Mahometanism.  He 
claimed  inspiration  and  a  commission 
from  God,  and  was  anxious  to  join  the 
character  of  prophet  to  that  of  hero. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great 
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weaknesses  and  errors  into  which  he 
was  betrayed  by  that  spirit  of  self-exag- 
geration which,  under  the  influence  of 
past  success  and  of  unbounded  flattery, 
was  already  erowing  into  a  kind  of  in- 
sanity. In  his  own  view  he  was  fit  to 
be  a  compeer  with  Mahomet.  His  great- 
ness in  his  own  eyes  made  him  blind  to 
the  folly  of  urging  his  supernatural 
claims  on  the  Turk,  who  contemned, 
even  more  than  he  abhorred,  a  Frank : 
and  who  would  sooner  have  sold  himself 
a  slave  to  Christians  than  have  acknowl- 
edged a  renegade  Christian  as  a  sharer 
of  the  glories  of  Mahomet  It  was  not 
enough  for  Bonaparte  on  this  expedition 
to  insult  God,  to  show  an  impiety  as 
foolish  as  it  was  daring.  He  proceeded 
to  trample  on  the  sentiments  and  dic- 
tates of  humanity  with  equal  hardihood. 
The  massacre  of  Ja£Ea  is  universally 
known.  Twelve  hundred  prisoners,  and 
probably  more,  who  had  surrendered 
themselves  to  Napoleon,  and  were  ap- 
parently admitted  to  quarter,  were  two 
days  afterwards  marched  out  of  the  fort, 
divided  into  small  bodies,  and  then  de- 
liberately shot,  and,  in  case  the  musket 
was  not  effectual,  were  despatched  by 
bayonets.  This  was  an  outrage  whicn 
cannot  be  sheltered  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  war,  barbarous  as  they  are. 
It  was  the  deed  of  a  bandit  and  savage, 
and  ought  to  be  execrated  by  good  men 
who  v^ue,  and  would  preserve,  the  miti- 
gations which  Christianity  has  infused 
into  the  conduct  of  national  hostilities. 

The  next  great  event  in  Bonaparte's 
history  was  the  usurpation  of  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  state,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  military  despotism  over 
France.  On  the  particulars  of  this 
criminal  act  we  have  no  desire  to  en- 
large, nor  are  we  anxious  to  ascertain 
whether  our  hero,  on  this  occasion,  lost 
his  courage  and  self-possession,  as  he 
is  reported  to  have  done.  We  are  more 
anxious  to  express  our  convictions  of 
the  turpitude  of  this  outrage  on  liberty 
and  justice.  For  this  crime  but  one 
apology  can  be  offered.  Napoleon,  it 
is  saidf,  seized  the  reins  when,  had  he 
let  them  slip,  they  would  have  fallen 
into  other  hands.  He  enslaved  France 
at  a  moment  when,  had  he  spared  her, 
she  would  have  found  another  tvrant. 
Admitting  the  truth  of  the  plea,  wnat  is 
it  but  the  reasoning  of  the  highway- 
msLn,  who  robs  and  murders  the  trav- 


eller because  the  booty  was  about  to  be 
seized   by  another    hand,  or    because 
another  dagger  was  ready  to   do  the 
bloody  deed  r    We  are  aware  that  the 
indignation  with  which  we  regard  this 
crime  of  Napoleon  will  find  a  response 
in  few  breasts  ;  for,*  to  the  multitude,  a 
throne  is  a  temptation  which  no  virtue 
can   be  expected   to   withstand.      But 
moral  truth  is  immovable  amidst  the 
sophistry,  ridicule,  and  abject  reason- 
ings of  men,  and  the  time  will  come  when 
it  will  find  a  meet  voice  to  ^ve  it  utter- 
ance.    Of   all  crimes   agamst  society, 
usurpation  is  the  blackest    He  who  lifts 
a  parricidal  hand  against  his  country's 
rights  and  freedom ;    who  plants  nis 
foot  on  the  necks  of  thirty  millions  of 
his  fellow- creatures  ;  who  concentrates 
in  his  single  hand    the  powers  of   a 
mighty    empire ;    and  who  wields    its 
powers,  squanders   its    treasures,  and 
pours  forth  its  blood  like  water,  to  make 
other  nations  slaves  and  the  world  his 
prey,  —  this  man,  as  he  unites  all  crimes 
m  nis  sanguinary  career,  so  he  should 
be  set  apart  by  the  human  race  for  their 
unmingled  and  unmeasured  abhorrence, 
and  should  bear  on  his  guilty  head  a 
mark  as  opprobrious  as  that  which  the 
first  murderer  wore.    We  cannot  think 
with    patience  of    one    man  fastening 
chains  on  a  whole  people,  and  subject- 
ing millions  to  his  single  will ;  of  whole 
regions  overshadowed  by  the  tyranny 
of    a  frail    being    like    ourselves.      In 
an^ish  of  spirit  we  exclaim.  How  lon£ 
will  an  abject  world  kiss  the  foot  which 
tramples  it  ?    How  long  shall  crime  find 
sheltg*   in   its    very  aggravations  and 
excess } 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  our  in- 
dignation seems  to  light  on  Napoleon, 
not  so  much  because  he  was  a  despot  as 
because  he  became  a  despot  by  usurpa- 
tion :  that  we  seem  not  to  hate  tyranny 
itself  so  much  as  a  particular  mode  of 
gaining  it.  We  do  indeed  re£;ard  usur- 
pation as  a  crime  of  peculiar  blackness, 
especially  when  committed,  as  in  the 
case  of  Napoleon,  in  the  name  of  lib- 
erty. All  despotism,  however,  whether 
usurped  or  hereditary,  is  our  abhorrence. 
We  regard  it  as  the  most  grievous  wrong 
and  insult  to  the  human  race.  But  tow- 
ards the  hereditary  despot  we  have 
more  of  compassion  than  indignation. 
Nursed  and  oroug^ht  up  in  delusion, 
worshipped  from  his  cradle,  never  spo- 
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ten  to  in  the  tone  of  fearless  truth, 
taught  to  look  on  the  |reat  mass  of 
his  fellow-beings  as  an  inferior  race, 
and  to  reeard  despotism  as  a  law  of 
nature  anda  necessary  element  of  social 
life ;  such  a  prince,  whose  education  and 
condition  almost  deny  him  the  possibility 
of  acquiring  healthy  moral  feeling  and 
manly  virtue,  must  not  be  judged  se- 
verely. Still,  in  absolving  the  despot 
from  much  of  the  guilt  which  seems 
at  first  to  attach  to  his  unlawful  and 
abused  power,  we  do  not  the  less  ac- 
count despotism  a  wrong  and  a  curse. 
The  time  tor  its  fall,  we  trust,  is  coming. 
It  cannot  fall  too  soon.  It  has  lone 
enough  wrung  from  the  laborer  his  hard 
earnings ;  lone  enough  squandered  a 
nation^  wealm  on  its  parasites  and 
minions;  long  enough  warred  against 
the  freedom  of  the  mind,  and  arrested 
the  progress  of  truth.  It  has  filled 
duneeons  enough  with  the  brave  and 
good,  and  shed  enough  of  the  blood 
of  patriots.  Let  its  end  come.  It  can- 
not come  too  soon. 

We  have  now  followed  Bonaparte  to 
the  moment  of  possessing  himself  of  the 
supreme  power.  Those  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  subverting  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Directory  essayed  to  lay 
restraints  on  the  First  Consul  who  was 
to  take  their  place.  But  he  indignantly 
repeUed  them.  He  held  the  sword,  and 
with  this  not  only  intimidated  the  selfish, 
but  awed  and  silenced  the  patriotic,  who 
saw  too  plainly  that  it  could  only  be 
wrested  from  him  by  renewing  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Revolution.  We  now  proceed 
to  consider  some  of  the  means  by  which 
he  consolidated  his  power,  and  raised  it 
into  the  imperial  dignity.  We  consider 
these  as  much  more  important  illustra- 
tions of  his  character  than  his  successive 
campaigns,  to  which,  accordingly,  we 
shall  give  little  attention. 

One  of  his  first  measures  for  ^ving 
stability  to  his  power  was  certainly  a 
wise  one,  and  was  obviously  dictated 
by  his  situation  and  character.  Having 
seized  the  first  dienity  in  the  state  by 
military  force,  and  leaning  on  a  devoted 
soldiery,  he  was  under  no  necessity  of 
bindine  himself  to  any  of  the  parties 
which  nad  distracted  the  country,  —  a 
vassalage  to  which  his  domineering 
spirit  could  ill  have  stooped.  Policy 
and  his  love  of  mastery  pointed  out  to 
him  an  indiscriminate  employment  of 


the  leading  men  of  all  parties;  and 
not  a  few  of  these  had  become  so 
selfish  and  desperate  in  the  disastrous 
progress  of  the  Revolution,  that  they 
were  ready  to  break  up  old  connections, 
and  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  Republic 
with  a  master.  Accordingly  he  aaopted 
a  system  of  comprehension  and  lenity, 
from  which  even  the  emigrants  were 
not  excluded,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  almost  the  whole  talent,  which 
the  Revolution  had  Quickened,  leagued 
in  the  execution  of  nis  plans.  Under 
the  able  men  whom  he  called  to  his  aid, 
the  finances  and  the  war  department, 
which  had  fallen  into  a  confusion  that 
threatened  ruin  to  the  State,  were  soon 
restored  to  order,  and  means  and  forces 
provided  for  retrieving  the  recent  defeats 
and  diseraces  of  the  French  armies. 

This  leads  us  to  mention  another  and 
most  important  and  effectual  means  by 
which  Napoleon  secured  and  enlax^ed 
his  power.  We  refer  to  the  brilhant 
campaign  immediately  following  his 
elevation  to  the  Consulate,  and  which 
restored  to  France  the  ascendency 
which  she  had  lost  during  his  absence. 
On  his  success  at  this  juncture  his 
future  fortunes  wholly  depended.  It 
was  in  this  campaign  that  he  proved 
himself  the  worthy  rival  of  Hannibal. 
The  energy  which  conducted  an  army, 
with  its  cavalry,  artillery,  and  supplies, 
across  the  Alps,  by  untried  paths,  which 
only  the  chamois  nunter,  born  and  bred 
amidst  elaciers  and  everlasting  snows, 
had  trodden,  gave  the  impression,  which 
of  all  others  lie  most  desired  to  spread, 
of  his  superiority  to  nature,  as  well  as  to 
human  opposition.  This  enterprise  was 
in  one  view  a  fearful  omen  to  Europe. 
It  showed  a  power  over  the  minds  of  nis 
soldiers,  the  effects  of  which  were  not 
to  be  calculated.  The  conquest  of  St. 
Bernard  by  a  French  army  was  the  boast 
of  the  nation  ;  but  a  still  more  wonderful 
thing  was,  the  capacity  of  the  general  to 
inspire  into  that  army  the  intense  force, 
confidence,  resolution,  and  patience,  by 
which  alone  the  work  coulcl  be  accom- 
plished. The  victory  of  Marengo,  ^ined 
Dy  one  of  the  accidents  of  war  in  the 
moment  of  apparent  defeat  and  ruin, 
secured  to  Bonaparte  the  dominion 
which  he  coveted.  France,  who,  in 
her  madness  and  folly,  had  placed  her 
happiness  in  conquest,  now  felt  that 
the  glory  of  her  arms  was  safe  only  in 
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the  hands  of  the  First  Consul ;  whilst  the 
soldiery,  who  held  the  sceptre  in  their 
gift,  became  more  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  triumph  and  spoils  waited  on  his 
standard. 

Another  important  and  essential  means 
of  securing  and  building  up  his  power 
was  the  svstem  of  espionage^  called  the 
Police,  which,  under  the  Directory,  had 
received  a  development  worthy  of  those 
friends  of  freedom,  but  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  perfected  by  the  wisdom  of 
Napoleon.  It  would  seem  as  if  despot- 
ism, profiting  by  the  experience  of  ages, 
had  put  forth  ner  whole  skill  and  re- 
sources in  forming  the  French  police, 
and  had  framed  an  engine,  never  to  be 
surpassed,  for  stifling  the  faintest  breath- 
ings of  disaffection,  and  chaining  every 
free  thought.  This  system  of  espionage 
(we  are  proud  that  we  have  no  English 
word  for  the  infernal  machine)  had  in- 
deed been  used  under  all  tyrannies.  But 
it  wanted  the  craft  of  Fouch^,  and  the 
energy  of  Bonaparte,  to  disclose  all  its 
powers.  In  the  language  of  our  author, 
'*it  spread  through  all  the  ramifications 
of  society  ;  "  that  is,  every  man,  of  the 
least  importance  in  the  community,  had 
the  eye  of  a  spy  upon  him.  He  was 
watched  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
in  the  boudoir  and  theatre,  in  the 
brothel  and  gaming-house ;  and  these 
last-named  haunts  furnished  not  a  few 
ministers  of  the  Argus-eyed  police. 
There  was  an  ear  open  through  all 
France  to  catch  the  whispers  of  dis- 
content, —  a  power  of  evil  which  aimed 
to  rival  in  omnipresence  and  invisible- 
ness  the  benignant  agency  of  the  Deity. 
Of  all  instruments  of  tyranny,  this  is  the 
most  detestable.  It  chills  social  inter- 
course ;  locks  up  the  heart ;  infects  and 
darkens  men's  minds  with  mutual  jeal- 
ousies and  fears  ;  and  reduces  to  system 
a  wary  dissimulation,  subversive  of^force 
and  manliness  of  character.  We  find, 
however,  some  consolation  in  learning 
that  tyrants  are  the  prey  of  distrust,  as 
well  as  the  people  over  whom  they  set 
this  cruel  guard ;  that  tyrants  cannot 
confide  in  their  own  spies,  but  must 
keep  watch  over  the  machinery  which 
we  nave  described,  lest  it  recoil  upon 
themselves.  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of 
an  army  is  a  dazzling  spectacle ;  but 
Bonaparte,  heading  a  horde  of  spies, 
compelled  to  doubt  and  fear  these  base 
wstrumenis  of  his  power,  compelled  to 


divide  them  into  bands,  and  to  receive 
daily  reports  from  each,  so  that  by 
balancing  them  against  each  other  and 
sifting  their  testimony,  he  might  gather 
the  truth  ;  Bonaparte,  thus  employed,  is 
any  thing  but  imposing.  It  requires  no 
great  elevation  of  thought  to  look  down 
on  such  an  occupation  with  scorn  ;  and 
we  sec,  in  the  anxiety  and  degradation 
which  it  involves,  the  beginning  of  that 
retribution  which  tyranny  cannot  es- 
cape. 

Another  means  by  which  the  First 
Consul  protected  his  power  can  excite 
no  wonder.  That  he  should  fetter  the 
press,  should  banish  or  imprison  refrac- 
tory editors,  should  subject  the  journals 
ana  more  important  works  of  literature 
to  jealous  superintendence,  these  were 
things  of  course.  Free  writing  and  des- 
potism are  such  implacable  foes,  that 
we  hardly  think  of  blaming  a  tyrant  for 
keeping  no  terms  w^ith  the  press.  He 
cannot  do  it.  He  mieht  as  reasonably 
choose  a  volcano  for  Sie  foundation  of 
his  throne.  Necessity  is  laid  upon  him, 
unless  he  is  in  love  with  ruin,  to  check 
the  bold  and  honest  expression  of 
thought.  But  the  necessity  is  his  own 
choice ;  and  let  infamy  be  that  man's 
portion  who  seizes  a  power  which  he 
cannot  sustain,  but  by  dooming  the 
mind  through  a  vast  empire  to  slaver)*, 
and  by  turning  the  press,  that  great  or- 
^m  of  truth,  into  an  mstrument  of  public 
delusion  and  debasement. 

We  pass  to  another  means  of  remov- 
ing obstructions  to  his  power  and  ambi- 
tion, still  worse  than  the  last.  We  refer 
to  the  terror  which  he  spread  by  his 
severities,  just  before  assuming  the  im- 
perial power.  The  murder  of  the  Duke 
d'Enenien  wa^  justified  by  Napoleon  as 
a  metliod  of  striking  fear  into  the  Bour- 
bons, who,  as  he  said,  were  plotting  his 
death.  This  may  have  been  one  motive ; 
for  we  have  reason  to  think  that  he  was 
about  that  time  threatened  with  assassi- 
nation. But  we  believe  still  more  that 
he  intended  to  awe  into  acquiescence  the 
opposition  which  he  knew  would  be 
awakened  in  many  breasts  by  the  pros- 
tration of  the  forms  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  open  assumption  of  the  imperial  dig- 
nity. There  were  times  when  Bona- 
parte disclaimed  the  origination  of  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  But  no 
other  could  have  originated  it  It  bears 
internal  marks  of  its  author.    The  bold- 
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nesSy  decision,  and  overpowering  rapidity 
of  the  crime,  point  unerringly  to  the  soul 
where  it  was  conceived.  We  believe 
that  one  great  recommendation  of  this 
murder  was,  that  it  would  strike  amaze- 
ment and  terror  into  France  and  Europe, 
and  show  that  he  was  prepared  to  shed 
any  blood,  and  to  sweep  before  him 
every  obstruction,  in  his  way  to  absolute 
power.  Certain  it  is  that  the  open  mur- 
der of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  the 
justly  suspected  assassinations  of  Piche- 
gru  and  Wright,  did  create  a  dread,  such 
as  had  not  been  felt  before  ;  and,  whilst 
on  previous  occasions  some  faint  breath- 
ings of  liberty  were  to  be  heard  in  the 
lej^slative  bodies,  only  one  voice,  that 
oT  Camot,  was  raised  against  investing 
Bonaparte  with  the  imperial  crown,  and 
laying  France  an  unprotected  victim  at 
his  feet 

There  remain  for  our  consideration 
other  means  employed  by  Bonaparte  for 
building  up  and  establishing  his  power, 
of  a  different  character  from  those  we 
have  named,  and  which  on  this  account 
we  cannot  pass  without  notice.  One  of 
these  was  the  Concordat  which  he  ex- 
torted from  the  Pope,  and  which  pro- 
fessed to  re-establish  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion in  France.  Our  reli^ous  prejudices 
have  no  influence  on  our  judgment  of  this 
measure.  We  make  no  objections  to  it 
as  the  restoration  of  a  worship  which 
on  many  accounts  we  condemn.  We 
view  it  now  simply  as  an  instrument  of 
policy,  and,  in  this  light,  it  seems  to  us 
no  proof  of  the  sa^city  of  Bonaparte. 
It  helps  to  confirm  m  us  an  impression, 
which  other  parts  of  his  history  give  us, 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  age,  and  the  peculiar 
and  original  policy  which  it  demanded. 
He  always  used  commonplace  means 
of  power,  althouffh  the  unprecedented 
times  in  which  he  lived  required  a  system 
which  should  combine  untried  resources, 
and  touch  new  springs  of  action.  Be- 
cause old  governments  had  found  a 
convenient  prop  in  religion,  Napoleon 
imagined  that  it  was  a  necessary  append- 
age and  support  of  his  sway,  and  re- 
solved to  restore  it.  But  at  this  moment 
there  were  no  foundations  in  France  for 
a  religious  establishment,  which  could 
give  strength  and  a  character  of  sacred- 
ness  to  the  supreme  power.  There  was 
comparatively  no  feith,  no  devout  feel- 
ing, and,  still  more,  no  superstition  to 


supply  the  place  of  these.    The  time  for 
the  reaction  of  the  relinous  principle 
had  not  yet  arrived ;  and  a  more  likely 
means  of  retarding  it  could  hardly  have 
been  devised  than  the  nursing  care  ex- 
tended to  the  church  by  Bonaparte,  the 
recent  Mussulman,  the  known  despiser 
of  the  ancient  faith,  who  had  no  wor- 
ship at  heart  but  the  worship  of  himself. 
Instead  of  bringing  religion  to  the  aid  of 
the  state,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a 
man  should  touch  it  without  loosening 
the  faint  hold  which  it  yet  retained  on 
the  people.     There  were  none  so  igno- 
rant as   to  be  the  dupes  of  the  Urst 
Consul  in  this  particular.    Every  man, 
woman,   and   child   knew  that  he  was 
playing  the  part  of  a  juggler.     Not  one 
religious  association   could  be  formed 
with  his  character  or  government.     It 
was  a  striking  proof  of  the  self-exagger- 
ating vanity  of  Bonaparte,  and  of  his 
ignorance  of   the   higher  principles  of 
human  nature,  that  he  not  only  hoped  to 
revive  and  turn  to  his  account  the  old 
religion,  but  imagined  that  he  could,  if 
necessary,   have   created    a    new    one. 
**  Had  the  Pope  never  existed  before,  he 
should  have  been  made  for  the  occasion," 
was  the  speech  of  this  political  charla- 
tan ;  as  if  religious  opinion  and  feeling 
were  things  to  be  manufactured  by  a 
consular  decree.    Ancient  legislators,  by 
adopting  and  sympathizing  with  popular 
and  rooted  superstitions,  were  able  to 
press  them  into  the  service  of  their  insti- 
tutions.   They  were  wise  enough  to  build 
on  a  pre-existing  faith,  and  studiously  to 
conform  to  it.     Bonaparte,  in  a  country 
of  infidelity  and  atheism,  and  whilst  un- 
able  to   refrain  from  sarcasms  on  the 
system  which  he  patronized,  was  weak 
enough  to  believe  that  he  might  make  it 
a  substantial  support  of  his  government. 
He  undoubtedly  congratulated  himself 
on  the  terms  which  he  exacted  from  the 
Pope,  and  which  had  never  been  con- 
ceded to  the  most  powerful  monarchs. 
forgetting  that  his  apparent  success  was 
the  defeat  of  his  plans  ;  for,  just  as  far 
as  he  severed  the  church  from  the  su- 
preme pontiff,  and  placed  himself  con- 
spicuously at  its  head,  he  destroyed  the 
only  connection  which  could  give  it  in- 
fluence.    Just   so    far   its    power   over 
opinion  and  conscience  ceased.     It  be- 
came a  coarse  instrument  of  state,  con- 
temned by  the  people,  and  serving  only 
to  demonstrate  the  a.spiring  views  of  its 
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master.  Accordingly,  the  French  bishops 
in  eeneral  refused  to  hold  their  dignities 
under  this  new  head,  preferred  exile  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  the  church, 
and  left  behind  them  a  hearty  abhor- 
rence of  the  Concordat  among  the  more 
zealous  members  of  their  communion. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Napoleon 
had  he  le;t  the  Pope  and  the  church  to 
themselves.  By  occasionally  recoCTiiz- 
ing  and  employing,  and  then  insulting 
and  degrading,  the  Roman  pontiff,  he 
exasperated  a  large  part  of  Christendom, 
fastened  on  himself  the  brand  of  impiety, 
and  awakened  a  religious  hatred  which 
contributed  its  full  measure  to  his  fall. 

As  another  means  employed  by  Bona- 
parte for  giving  strength  and  honor  to 
his  government,  we  may  name  the  gran- 
deur of  his  public  works,  which  he  be^an 
in  his  consulate  and  continued  after  nis 
accession  to  the  imperial  dignity.  These 
dazzled  France,  and  still  impress  travel- 
lers with  admiration.  Could  we  sepa- 
rate these  from  his  history,  and  did  no 
other  indication  of  his  character  survive, 
we  should  undoubtedly  honor  him  with 
the  title  of  a  beneficent  sovereign  ;  but, 
connected  as  they  are.  they  do  little  or 
nothing  to  change  our  conceptions  of 
him  as  an  all-grasping,  unprincipled 
usurper.  Paris  was  the  chief  object  of 
these  labors  ;  and  surely  we  cannot  won- 
der that  he  who  aimed  at  universal  do- 
minion should  strive  to  improve  and 
adorn  the  metropolis  of  his  empire.  It 
is  the  practice  of  despots  to  be  lavish 
of  expense  on  the  royal  residence  and 
the  seat  of  government.  Travellers  in 
France,  as  in  other  countries  of  the  con- 
tinent, are  struck  and  pained  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  magnificent  capital  and 
the  mud-walled  village  and  uninteresting 
province.  Bonaparte  had  a  special  mo- 
tive for  decorating  Paris,  for  **  Paris  is 
France,"  as  has  often  been  observed; 
and,  in  conciliating  the  vanitv  of  the 
great  city,  he  secured  the  obedience  of 
the  whole  country.  The  boasted  internal 
improvements  ol  Napoleon  scarcely  de- 
serve to  be  named,  if  we  compare  their 
influence  with  the  operation  of  his  pub- 
lic measures.  The  conscription,  which 
drew  from  agriculture  its  most  effective 
laborers,  and  his  continental  system, 
which  sealed  up  every  port  and  anni- 
hilated the  commerce  of  his  empire, 
drained  and  exhausted  France  to  a  de- 
gree  for  which  his  artificial  stimulants 


of  industry,  and  his  splendid  projects, 
afforded  no  compensation.  Perhaps  the 
most  admired  of  all  his  public  works  is 
the  road  over  the  Simplon,  to  which  all 
travellers  concur  in  giving  the  epithet, 
stupendous.  But  it  ought  not  to  amaze 
us  that  he,  who  was  aspiring  at  unlimited 
dominion,  should  establish  communica- 
tions between  the  different  provinces  of 
his  empire.  It  ought  not  to  amaze  us 
that  he,  who  had  scaled  the  glaciers  of 
St.  Bernard,  should  covet  some  easier 
passage  for  pouring  his  troops  into  Italy ; 
nor  is  it  very  wonderful  that  a  sovereign, 
who  commanded  the  revenues  of  Europe, 
and  who  lived  in  an  age  when  civil  en- 
gineering had  been  advanced  to  a  per- 
fection before  unknown,  should  accom- 
plish a  bolder  enterprise  than  his  prede- 
cessors. We  would  add,  that  Napoleon 
must  divide  with  Fabbroni  the  glory  of 
the  road  over  the  Simplon  :  for  the  gen- 
ius which  contrived  and  constructed  is 
more  properly  its  author  than  the  will 
which  commanded  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  work 
which  gives  Bonaparte  a  fair  claim  on 
the  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  entitles 
him  to  an  honorable  renown.  We  refer 
to  the  new  code  of  laws  which  was  given 
to  France  under  his  auspices.  His  par- 
ticipation in  this  work  has  indeed  been 
unwarrantably  and  ridiculously  magni- 
fied. Because  he  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  commissioners  to  whom  it  was 
assigned,  and  made  some  useful  and 
sagacious  suggestions,  he  has  been 
praised  as  if  he  had  struck  out,  by  the 
miraculous  force  of  his  genius,  a  new 
code  of  laws.  The  truth  is,  that  he 
employed  for  this  work,  as  he  should 
have  done,  the  most  eminent  civilians 
of  the  empire ;  and  it  is  also  true  that 
these  learned  men  have  little  claim  to 
originality  :  for.  as  our  author  observes, 
the  code  "  has  few  peculiarities  making 
a  difference  between  its  principles  ana 
those  of  the  Roman  law."  in  other 
words  they  preferred  wisdom  to  novelty. 
Still  Bonaparte  deserves  great  praise  for 
his  interest  in  the  work,  for  the  impulse 
he  gave  to  those  to  whom  it  was  com- 
mitted, and  for  the  time  and  thought 
which,  amidst  the  cares  of  a  vast  ena- 
pire,  he  bestowed  upon  it.  That  his 
ambition  incited  him  to  this  labor,  we 
doubt  not.  He  meant  to  entwine  the 
laurels  of  Justinian  with  those  of  Alex- 
ander.    But  we  will  not  quarrel  with 
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ambition,  when  it  is  wise  enough  to 
devote  itself  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. In  the  present  case,  he  showed 
that  he  understood  something  of  true 

flory ;  and  we  prize  the  instance  more 
ecause  it  stands  almost  alone  in  his 
history.  We  look  on  the  conqueror, 
the  usurper,  the  spoiler  of  kingdoms, 
the  insatiable  despot,  with  disgust,  and 
see  in  all  these  characters  an  essential 
vulsamess  of  mind.  But.  when  we  re- 
gard him  as  a  fountain  of  justice  to  a 
vast  empire,  we  recognize  in  him  a  re- 
semblance to  the  just  and  benignant 
Deity,  and  cheerfully  accord  to  him 
the  praise  of  bestowing  on  a  nation 
one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which  it  is 
permitted  to  man  to  confer.  It  was, 
however,  the  misery  of  Bonaparte,  a 
curse  brought  on  him  by  his  crimes, 
that  he  could  touch  nothing  without 
leaving  on  it  the  polluting  mark  of  des- 
potism. His  usurpation  took  from  him 
the  power  of  legislating  with  magna- 
nimity, where  his  own  interest  was 
concerned.  He  could  provide  for  the 
administration  of  justice  between  mm 
and  man,  but  not  between  the  citizen 
and  the  ruler.  Political  offences,  the 
very  class  which  ought  to  be  submitted 
to  a  jury,  were  denied  that  mode  of 
trial.  Juries  might  decide  on  other 
criminal  questions ;  but  they  were  not 
to  be  permitted  to  interpose  between 
the  despot  and  the  ill-fated  subjects 
who  might  fall  under  his  suspicion. 
These  were  arraigned  before  "special 
tribunals,  invested  with  a  half  military 
character,"  the  ready  ministers  of  nefa- 
rious prosecutions,  and  only  intended 
to  cloak  by  legal  forms  the  murderous 
purpose  of  the  tyrant 

We  have  thus  considered  some  of 
the  means  by  which  Bonaparte  con- 
solidated and  extended  his  power.  We 
now  see  him  advanced  to  that  imperial 
throne  on  which  he  had  long  fixed  his 
eager  eye.  We  see  France  alternately 
awed  and  dazzled  by  the  influences  we 
have  described,  and  at  last  surrendering, 
by  public,  deliberate  acts,  without  a 
struggle  or  a  show  of  opposition,  her 
rights,  liberties,  interests,  and  power  to 
an  absolute  master  and  to  his  posterity 
for  ever.  Thus  perished  the  name  and 
forms  of  the  Republic.  Thus  perished 
the  hopes  of  philanthropy.  The  air, 
which  a  few  years  ago  resounded  with 
the  shouts  of  a  great  people  casting 


awav  their  chains,  and  claiming  their 
birtnright  of  freedom,  now  rung  with 
the  servile  cries  of  long  life  to  a  blood- 
stained usurper.  There  were,  indeed, 
generous  spirits,  true  pitriots,  like  our 
own  La  Fayette,  still  left  in  France. 
But,  few  and  scattered,  they  were  left 
to  shed  in  secret  the  tears  of  sorrowful 
and  indignant  despair.  By  this  base 
and  disastrous  issue  of  their  revolution, 
the  French  nation  not  only  renounced 
their  own  rights,  but  brought  reproach 
on  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  years 
cannot  wash  away.  This  is  to  us  a 
more  painful  recollection  than  all  the 
desolations  which  France  spread  through 
Europe,  and  than  her  own  bitter  suffer- 
ings, when  the  hour  of  retribution  came 
upon  her.  The  fields  which  she  laid  waste 
are  again  waving  with  harvest ;  and  the 
groans  which  broke  forth  through  her 
cities  and  villages,  when  her  bravest 
sons  perished  by  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  on  the  snows  of  Russia, 
have  died  away,  and  her  wasted  popu- 
lation is  renewed.  But  the  wounds 
which  she  inflicted  on  freedom  by  the 
crimes  perpetrated  in  that  sacred  name, 
and  by  the  abject  spirit  with  which  that 
sacred  cause  was  deserted,  are  still  fresh 
and  bleeding.  France  not  only  subjected 
herself  to  a  tyrant,  but,  what  is  worse, 
she  has  given  tyranny  everywhere  new 
pleas  and  arguments,  and  emboldened 
it  to  preach  openly,  in  the  face  of  heaven- 
the  impious  doctrines  of  absolute  powci 
and  unconditional  submission. 

Najx)leon  was  now  Emperor  or 
France  ;  and  a  man  unacquainted  with 
human  nature  would  think  that  such  an 
empire,  whose  bounds  now  extended  to 
the  Rhine,  might  have  satisfied  even  an 
ambitious  man.  But  Bonaparte  obeyed 
that  law  of  progress  to  which  the  high- 
est minds  are  peculiarly  subjected  ;  and 
acquisition  inflamed,  instead  of  appeas- 
ing, the  spirit  of  dominion.  He  had 
long  proposed  to  himself  the  conquest 
of  Europe,  of  the  world :  and  the  title 
of  Emperor  added  intenseness  to  this 
purpose.  Did  we  not  fear  that  by  repe- 
tition we  might  impair  the  conviction 
which  we  are  most  anxious  to  impress, 
we  would  enlarge  on  the  enormity  of  the 
guilt  involved  in  the  project  of  universal 
empire.  Napoleon  knew  di'stinctly  the 
price  which'  he  must  pay  for  the  emi- 
nence which  he  coveted.  He  knew  that 
the  path   to  it  lay  over  wounded  a.tvd 
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slaughtered  millions,  over  putrefying 
heaps  of  his  fellow-creatures,  over  rav- 
aged fields,  smoking  ruins,  pillaged 
cities.  He  knew  that  his  steps  would 
be  followed  by  the  groans  of  widowed 
mothers  and  famished  orphans ;  of  be- 
reaved friendship  and  despairing  love ; 
and  that,  in  addition  to  this  amount  of 
misery,  he  would  create  an  equal  amount 
of  crime,  by  multiplying  indefinitely 
the  instruments  and  participators  of  his 
rapine  and  fraud.  He  knew  the  price, 
and  resolved  to  pay  it.  But  we  do  not 
insist  on  a  topic  which  few,  very  few 
as  yet,  understand  or  feel.  Turning, 
then,  for  the  present  from  the  moral 
aspect  of  this  enterprise,  we  will  view 
it  in  another  light,  which  is  of  ^eat  im- 
portance to  a  just  estimate  of  his  claims 
on  admiration.  We  will  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  fitness  of  the  measures  and 
policy  which  he  adopted  for  compass- 
ing the  subjugation  of  Europe  and  the 
world. 

We  are  aware  that  this  discussion 
may  expose  us  to  the  charge  of  great 
presumption.  It  may  be  said  that  men, 
naving  no  access  to  the  secrets  of  cab- 
inets, and  no  participation  in  public 
affairs,  are  not  the  best  judges  of  the 
policy  of  such  a  man  as  Napoleon.  This 
we  are  not  anxious  to  disprove.  We  do 
not  deny  the  disadvantages  of  our  posi- 
tion, nor  shall  we  quarrel  with  our  read- 
ers for  questioning  the  soundness  of  our 
opinions.  But  we  will  say,  that  though 
distant,  we  have  not  been  indifferent 
observers  of  the  great  events  of  our  age, 
and  that,  though  conscious  of  exposure 
to  many  errors,  we  have  a  strong  per- 
suasion of  the  substantial  correctness  of 
our  views.  We  express,  then,  without 
reserve,  our  belief  that  the  policy  of 
Napoleon  was  wanting  in  sagacity,  and 
that  he  proved  himself  incapable,  as  we 
before  suggested,  of  understanding  the 
character  and  answering  the  demands  of 
his  age.  His  system  was  a  repetition  of 
old  means,  when  the  state  of  the  world 
was  new.  The  sword  and  the  police, 
which  had  sufficed  him  for  enslaving 
France,  were  not  the  only  powers  re- 
quired for  his  designs  against  the  human 
race.  Other  resources  were  to  be  dis- 
covered or  created  :  and  the  genius  for 
calling  them  forth  did  not,  we  conceive, 
belong  to  Napoleon. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Na- 
poleon  aspired  to  universal  empire  dif- 


fered in  many  respects  from  those  under 
which  former  conquerors  were  placed 
It  was  eas^  for  Rome,  when  she  had 
subdued  kingdoms,  to  reduce  them  to 
provinces  and  to  govern  them  by  force  ; 
for  nations  at  that  period  were  bound 
together  by  no    tie.     They  had  Uttle 
communication  with  each  other.    Differ- 
ences of  origin,  of  religion,  of  manners, 
of  language,  of  modes  of  warfare ;  dif- 
ferences aggravated  by  long  and  fero- 
cious wars,  and  by  the  general  want  of 
civilization,  prevented  joint  action,  and 
almost   all    concern  for   one  another*s 
fate.      Modern   Europe,  on   the  other 
hand,   was  an  assemblage  of  civilized 
states,  closely  connected  by  commerce, 
by  literature   by  a  common  faith,  by  in- 
terchange of  thoughts  and  improvements, 
and  by  a  policy  which  had  for  ages  pro- 
posed, as  its  chief  object,  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  balance  of  power  as 
would    secure    national    independence. 
Under  these  influences  the  human  mind 
had  made  great  progress  ;  and,  in  truth, 
the  French  Revolution  had  resulted  from 
an  unprecedented  excitement  and  devel- 
opment of  men's  faculties,  and  from  the 
extension  of    power    and     intelligence 
through  a  vastly  wider  class  than  had 
participated  in  them  at  any  former  period 
The  very  power  which  Napoleon  was 
wielding  migl\t  be  traced  to  an  enthusi- 
asm essentially  generous,  and  manifest- 
ing a  tendency  of  the  civilized  w^orld  to 
better  institutions.     It  is  plain  that  the 
old  plans  of  conquest,  and  the  maxims 
of  comparatively  barbarous  ages,  did  not 
suit  such  a  state  of  society.     An  amtH- 
tious  man  was  to  make  his  way  by  ally- 
ing himself  with   the   new   movements 
and  excitements  of  the  world.     The  ex- 
istence of  a  vast  maritime  power  like 
England,  which,  by  its  command  of  the 
ocean  and  its  extensive  commerce,  was 
brought  into  contact  with  every  commu- 
nity, and  which  at  the  same  time  enjo}*ed 
the  enviable  pre-eminence  of  possessinE 
the  freest  institutions  in  Europe,  was  oi 
itself  a  sufficient  motive  for  a  great  mod- 
ification of  the  policy  by  which  one  state 
was  now  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
nations.      The  peculiar    character  and 
influence  of  England,  Bonaparte  seemed 
indeed  never  able  to  comprehend;  and 
the  violent  measures  by  which  he  esuyc^^ 
to  tear  asunder  the  old  connectioos  of 
that  country  with   the   continent  os^ 
gave  them  strength,  by  adding  to  tbc 
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ties  of  Interest  those  of  sympathy,  of 
common  sufiEering,  and  common  danger. 
Force  and  corruption  were  the  great 
engines  of  Napoleon,  and  he  plied  them 
without  dis^ise  or  reserve,  not  caring 
how  far  he  msulted,  and  armed  against 
himself,  the  moral  and  national  feelings 
of  Europe.     His  great  reliance  was  on 
the   military  spirit  and   energy  of  the 
French    people.     To    make    France   a 
nation  of  soldiers  was  the  first  and  main 
instrument  of  his  policy ;  and  here  he 
was  successful.   The  Revolution,  indeed, 
had  in  no  small  degree  done  this  work 
to^is  hands.     To  complete  it,  he  intro- 
duced a  national  system  of  education, 
having  for  its  plain  end  to  train   the 
whole  ^outh  of  France  to  a  military  life, 
to  familiarize  the  mind  to  this  destina- 
tion from  its  earliest  years,  and  to  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  glory  almost  exclusivelv 
with  arms.     The  conscription  gave  full 
efficacy  to   this  system ;  for,   as  every 
youne  man  in  the  empire  had  reason  to 
anticipate  a  summons  to  the  army,  the 
first  object  in  education  naturally  was 
to  fit   him   for  the  field.      The   public 
honors  bestowed  on  military  talent,  and 
a  rigorous  impartiality  in  awarding  pro- 
motion to  merit,  so  that  no  origin,  how- 
ever obscure,  was  a  bar  to  what  were 
deemed  the   highest  honors  of  Europe, 
kindled  the  ambition  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple into  a  flame,  and  directed  it  exclu- 
sively to  the  camp.     It  is  true,  the  con- 
scription, which  thinned  so  terribly  the 
ranks  of  her  youth,  and  spread  anxietv 
and  bereavement  through  all  her  dwell- 
ings, was  severely  felt  in  France.     But 
Napoleon  knew  the  race  whom  it  was 
his    business   to  manage ;    and  by   the 
glare   of  victory  and   the   title  of  the 
Grand  Empire,  he  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling  them   for  a    time    to   the    most 
painful  domestic  privations,  and  to  an 
unexampled   waste  of    life.      Thus    he 
secured   what   he  accounted   the   most 
important  instrument  of  dominion. — a 
great  military  force.     But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  stimulants  which  for  this  pur- 
pose he  was  forced  to  apply  perpetually 
to   French  vanity,  the  ostentation  with 
which   the  invincible  power  of   France 
was  trumpeted   to  the  world,  and   the 
haughty,  vaunting  style  which  became 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  that 
intoxicated  people,  were  perpetual  irri- 
tations of  the  national  spirit  and  pride  of 
Europe,  and  implanted  a  deep   hatred 


towards  the  new  and  insulting  empire, 
which  waited  but  for  a  favorable  moment 
to  repay  with  interest  the  debt  of  humil- 
iation. 

The  condition  of  Europe  forbade,  as 
we  believe,  the  establishment  of  univer- 
sal monarchy  by  mere  physical  force. 
The  sword,  however  important,  was  now 
to  play  but  a  secondary  part.  The  true 
course  for  Napoleon  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  indicated,  not  only  by  the  state  of 
Europe,  but  by  the  means  which  France 
in  the  beginning  of  her  Revolution  had 
found  most  efiEectual.  He  should  have 
identified  himself  with  some  great  inter- 
ests, opinion,  or  institutions,  by  which 
he  might  have  bound  to  himself  a  large 
party  m  every  nation.  He  should  have 
contrived  to  make  at  least  a  specious 
cause  against  all  old  establishments. 
To  contrast  himself  most  strikingly  and 
most  advantageously  with  former  gov- 
ernments, should  have  been  the  key  of 
his  policy.  He  should  have  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  or'  a  new  order  of  things, 
which  should  have  worn  the  face  of  an 
improvement  of  the  social  state.  Nor 
did  the  subversion  of  republican  forms 
prevent  his  adoption  of  this  course,  or 
of  some  other  which  would  have  secured 
to  him  the  sympathy  of  multitudes.  He 
might  still  have  drawn  some  broad  lines 
between  his  own  administration  and  that 
of  other  states  tending  to  throw  the  old 
dynasties  into  the  shade.  He  might  have 
cast  away  the  ancient  pageantry  and 
forms,  distinguished  himself  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  establishments,  and  exag- 
gerated the  relief  which  he  gave  to  his 
people,  by  saving  them  the  burdens  of  a 
wasteful  and  luxurious  court.  He  might 
have  insisted  on  the  great  benefits  that 
had  accrued  to  France  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  uniform  laws,  which  pro- 
tected alike  all  classes  of  men  :  and  he 
might  have  virtually  pledged  himself  to 
the  subversion  of  the  feudal  inequalities 
which  still  disfigure  Europe.  He  might 
have  insisted  on  the  favorable  changes 
to  be  introduced  into  property,  by  abol- 
ishing the  entails  which  fettered  it,  the 
rights  of  primogeniture  and  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  a  haughty  aristocracy.  He 
might  have  found  abuses  enough  against 
which  to  array  himself  as  a  champion. 
By  becoming  the  head  of  new  institu- 
tions, which  would  have  involved  the 
transfer  of  power  into  new  hands,  and 
would  have  offered  to  the  people  a  real 
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improvement,  he  might  everywhere  have 
summoned  to  his  standard  tne  bold  and 
enterprising,  and  might  have  disarmed 
the  national  prejudices  to  which  he  fell 
a  prey.  Revolution  was  still  the  true 
instrument  of  power.  In  a  word,  Napo- 
leon lived  at  a  period  when  he  could 
only  establish  a  durable  and  universal 
control  through  principles  and  institu- 
tions of  some  tcind  or  other,  to  which  he 
would  seem  to  be  devoted. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  such 
a  man  as  Napoleon  to  adopt,  perhaps  to 
conceive,  a  system  such  as  has  now  been 
traced ;  for  it  was  wholly  at  war  with 
that  egotistical,  self  relymg,  self-exag- 
gerating principle,  which  was  the  most 
striking  feature  of  his  mind.  He  imag- 
ined himself  able,  not  only  to  conquer 
nations,  but  to  hold  them  together  by 
die  awe  and  admiration  which  his  own 
character  would  inspire  ;  and  this  bond 
he  preferred  to  every  other.  An  indirect 
sway,  a  control  of  nations  by  means  of 
institutions,  principles,  or  prejudices,  of 
which  he  was  to  be  only  the  apostle  and 
defender,  was  utterly  inconsistent  with 
that  vehemence  of  will,  that  passion  for 
astonishing  mankind,  and  that  persua- 
sion of  his  own  invincibleness.  which 
were  his  master  feelings,  and  which 
made  force  his  darling  instrument  of 
dominion.  He  chose  to  be  the  great, 
palpable,  and  sole  bond  of  his  empire  ; 
to  have  his  image  reflected  from  every 
establishment ;  to  be  the  centre  in  whicn 
every  ray  of  glory  should  meet,  and  from 
which  every  impulse  should  be  propa- 

fated.  In  consequence  of  this  egotism, 
e  never  dreamed  of  adapting  himself  to 
the  moral  condition  of  the  world.  The 
sword  was  his  chosen  weapon,  and  he 
used  it  without  disguise.  He  insulted 
nations  as  well  as  sovereigns.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  gild  their  chains,  or  to  fit 
the  yoke  gently  to  their  necks.  The 
excess  of  his  extortions,  the  audacity 
of  his  claims,  and  the  insolent  language 
in  which  Europe  was  spoken  of  as  the 
vassal  of  the  great  empire,  discovered 
that  he  expected  to  reign,  not  only  with- 
out linking  himself  with  the  interests, 
Prejudices,  and  national  feelings  of  men, 
ut  by  setting  all  at  defiance. 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  a  multi- 
tude of  instances  in  which  he  sacrificed 
the  only  policy  by  which  he  could  pre- 
vail, to  the  persuasion  that  his  own  great- 
ness  couJd  more  than  balance  whatever 


opposition  his  violence  might  awaken. 
In  an  age  in  which  Christianity  was 
exerting  some  power,  there  was  certainly 
a  degree  of  deference  due  to  the  moral 
convictions  of  society.  But  Napoleon 
thought  himself  more  than  a  match  for 
the  moral  instincts  and  sentiments  of 
our  nature.  He  thought  himself  able  to 
cover  the  most  atrocious  deeds  by  the 
splendor  of  his  name,  and  even  to  extort 
applause  for  crimes  by  the  brilliancy  of 
his  success.  He  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ciliate esteem.  In  his  own  eyes  he  was 
mightier  than  conscience :  and  thus  he 
turned  against  himself  the  power  ^d 
resentment  of  virtue  in  every  breast 
where  that  divine  principle  yet  found 
a  home. 

Through  the  same  blinding  egotism, 
he  was  anxious  to  fill  the  tlirones  of 
Europe  wiih  men  bearing  his  own  name, 
and  to  multiply  everywhere  images  of 
himself.  Instead  of  placing  over  con- 
quered countries  eflicient  men,  taken 
from  themselves,  who,  by  upholding 
better  institutions,  would  carry  with 
them  large  masses  of  the  people,  and 
who  would  still,  by  their  hostility  to 
the  old  dj-nasiies,  link  their  fortunes 
with  his  own,  he  placed  over  nations 
such  men  as  Jerome  and  Murat.  He 
thus  spread  a  jealousy  of  his  power, 
whilst  he  rendered  it  insecure :  for  as 
none  of  the  princes  of  his  creation, 
however  well  disposed,  were  allowed  to 
identify  themselves  with  their  subjects, 
and  to  take  root  in  the  public  heart,  but 
were  compelled  to  act,  openly  and  with- 
out disguise,  as  satellites  and  prefects  of 
the  French  emperor,  they  gained  no  hold 
on  their  subjects,  and  could  bring  no 
strength  to  tneir  master  in  his  hour  of 
peril.  In  none  of  his  arrangements  did 
Napoleon  think  of  securing  to  his  cause 
the  attachment  of  nations.  Astonish- 
ment, awe.  and  force  were  his  weapons, 
and  his  own  great  name  the  chosen  pil- 
lar of  his  throne. 

So  far  was  Bonaparte  from  magnif)'ing 
the  contrast  and  distinctions  between 
himself  and  the  old  dynasties  of  Europe, 
and  from  attaching  men  to  himself  by 
new  principles  and  institutions,  that  he 
had  the  great  weakness  —  for  so  we  view 
it — to  revive  the  old  forms  of  monarchy, 
and  to  ape  the  manners  of  the  old  court, 
and  thus  to  connect  himself  with  the 
herd  of  legitimate  sovereigns.  This 
was  not  only  to  rob  his  government  of 
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that  imposing  character  which  might 
have  been  given  to  it,  and  of  that  inter- 
est which  it  might  have  inspired  as  an 
improvement  on  former  institutions,  but 
was  to  become  competitor  in  a  race  in 
which  he  could  not  but  be  distanced. 
He  could,  indeed,  pluck  crowns  from 
the  heads  of  monarchs ;  but  he  could 
not  by  any  means  infuse  their  blood  into 
his  veins,  associate  with  himself  the 
ideas  which  are  attached  to  a  long  line 
of  ancestry,  or  give  to  his  court  the 
grace  of  manners  which  belongs  to  older 
establishments.  His  true  policy  was, 
to  throw  contempt  on  distinctions  which 
he  could  not  rival;  and,  had  he  p>os- 
sessed  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
founder  of  a  new  era,  he  would  have 
sut^tituted  for  a  crown,  and  for  other 
long-worn  badees  of  power,  a  new  and 
simple  style  of  grandeur,  and  new  in- 
signia of  dignity,  more  consonant  with 
an  enlightened  age,  and  worthy  of  one 
who  disdained  to  be  a  vulgar  king.  By 
the  policv  which  he  adopted,  if  it  be 
worthy  of  that  name,  he  became  a  vulgar 
king,  and  showed  a  mind  incapable  of 
answering  the  wants  and  demands  of  his 
age.  It  is  well  known  that  the  progress 
of  intelligence  had  done  much  in  Europe 
to  weaken  men's  reverence  for  pageantry 
and  show.  Nobles  had  learned  to  lay 
aside  their  trappings  in  ordinary  life, 
and  to  appear  as  gentlemen.  Even  roy- 
alty had  begun  to  retrench  its  pomp ; 
and,  in  the  face  of  all  this  improvement, 
Bonaparte  stooped  from  his  height  to 
study  costumes,  to  legislate  about  court 
dresses  and  court  manners,  and  to  out- 
shine his  brother  monarchs  in  their  own 
line.  He  desired  to  add  the  glory  of 
master  of  ceremonies  to  that  of  con- 
queror of  nations.  In  his  anxiety  to 
belong  to  the  caste  of  kings,  he  exacted 
scrupulously  the  observance  and  eti- 
quette with  which  they  are  approached. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  approximation  to 
the  old  sovereigns,  with  whom  he  had 
no  common  interest,  and  from  whom  he 
could  not  have  removed  himself  too  far, 
he  sought  to  ally  himself  by  marriage 
with  the  royal  families  in  Europe,  to  in- 
graft himself  and  his  posterity  on  an  old 
imperial  tree.  This  was  the  very  way 
to  turn  back  opinion  into  its  old  chan- 
nels ;  to  carry  back  Europe  to  its  old 
prejudices  :  to  facilitate  the  restoration 
of  its  old  order ;  to  preach  up  legitimacy ; 
to  crush  every  hope  that  he  was  to  work 


a  beneficent  change  among  nations.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  his  egotism  did 
not  preserve  him  from  the  imitation  of 
antiquated  monarchy.  But  his  egotism, 
though  excessive,  was  not  lofty,  nor  was 
it  seconded  by  a  genius,  ricn  and  in- 
ventive, except  in  war. 

We  have  now  followed  Napoleon  to 
the  height  of  his  power,  and  eiven  our 
views  of  the  policy  by  which  he  hoped 
to  make  that  power  perpetual  and  un- 
bounded. His  fall  is  easily  explained. 
It  had  its  origin  in  that  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-exaggeration  of  which 
we  have  seen  so  many  proofs.  It  began 
in  Spain.  That  country  was  a  province 
in  reality.  He  wanted  to  make  it  one  in 
name  ;  to  place  over  it  a  Bonaparte  ;  to 
make  it  a  more  striking  manifestation  of 
his  power.  For  this  purpose  he  "  kid- 
napped "  its  royal  family,  stirred  up  the 
unconquerable  spirit  ot  its  people,  and, 
after  shedding  on  its  plains  and  moun- 
tains the  best  blood  of  France,  lost  it 
for  ever.  Next  came  his  expedition 
against  Russia,  an  expedition  against 
which  his  wisest  counsellors  remon- 
strated, but  which  had  every  recom- 
mendation to  a  man  who  regarded  him- 
self as  an  exception  to  his  race,  and  able 
to  triumph  over  the  laws  of  nature.  So 
insane  were  his  self-confidence  and  impa- 
tience of  opposition,  that  he  drove  by  his 
outrages  Sweden,  the  old  ally  of  France, 
into  the  arms  of  Russia,  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  was  about  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  heart  of  that  mighty  empire. 
On  his  Russian  campaign  we  have  no 
desire  to  enlarge.  Of  all  the  mournful 
pages  of  history,  none  are  more  sad  than 
that  which  records  the  retreat  of  the 
French  army  from  Moscow.  We  re- 
member that  when  the  intelligence  of 
Napoleon's  discomfiture  in  Russia  first 
reached  this  country',  we  were  among 
those  who  exulted  in  it,  thinking  only 
of  the  results.  But  when  subsequent 
and  minuter  accounts  brought  distinctly 
before  our  eyes  that  unequalled  army  of 
France,  broken,  famished,  slaughtered, 
seeking  shelter  under  snowdrifts,  and 

Cerishing  by  intense  cold,  we  looked 
ack  on  our  joy  with  almost  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  and  expiated  by  a  sincere 
grief  our  insensibility  to  the  sufferings 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  We  understand 
that  many  interesting  notices  of  Napo- 
leon, as  he  appeared  in  this  disastrous 
campaign,  are  given  in  the  Memoirs  of 
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Count  Segur,  a  book  from  which  we 
have  been  repelled  by  the  sorrows  and 
miseries  which  it  details.  We  can  con- 
ceive few  subjects  more  worthy  of  Shak- 
speare  than  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  at 
the  moment  when  his  fate  was  sealed ; 
when  the  tide  of  his  victories  was  sud- 
denly stopped  and  rolled  backwards  ; 
when  his  dreams  of  invincibleness  were 
broken  as  by  a  peal  of  thunder ;  when 
the  word  which  had  awed  nations  died 
away  on  the  bleak  waste,  a  powerless 
sound ;  and  when  he,  whose  spirit  Eu- 
rope could  not  bound,  fled  in  fear  from 
a  captive's  doom.  The  shock  must  have 
been  tremendous  to  a  mind  so  imperious, 
scornful,  and  unschooled  to  humiliation. 
The  intense  agony  of  that  moment,  when 
he  gave  the  unusual  orders  to  retreat ; 
the  desolateness  of  his  soul,  when  he 
saw  his  brave  soldiers  and  his  chosen 
guards  sinking  in  the  snows,  and  per- 
ishing in  crowds  around  him :  his  un- 
willingness to  receive  the  details  of  his 
losses,  lest  seli'-possession  should  fail 
him  ;  the  levity  and  badinage  of  his  in- 
terview with  the  Abb^  de  Pradt  at  War- 
saw, discovering  a  mind  laboring  to 
throw  off  an  insupportable  weight,  wrest- 
ling with  itself,  struggling  against  mis- 
ery ;  and,  though  last  not  least,  his 
unconquerable  purpose,  still  clinging  to 
lost  empire  as  the  only  good  of  life  ;  — 
these  workings  of  such  a  spirit  would 
have  furnished  to  the  great  dramatist 
a  theme  worthy  of  his  transcendent 
powers. 

By  the  irretrievable  disasters  of  the 
Russian  campaign,  the  empire  of  the 
world  was  effectually  placed  bevond 
the  grasp  of  Napoleon.  The  tide  of 
conquest  had  ebbed,  never  to  return. 
The  spell  which  had  bound  the  nations 
was  dissolved.  He  was  no  longer  the 
Invincible.  The  weight  of  military 
power,  which  had  kept  down  the  spirit 
of  nations,  was  removed,  and  their  long- 
smothered  sense  of  wrong  and  insult 
broke  forth  like  the  fires  of  a  volcano. 
Bonaparte  might  still,  perhaps,  have 
secured  the  throne  of  France  ;  but  that 
of  Europe  was  gone.  This,  however, 
he  did  not,  could  not,  would  not  under- 
stand. He  had  connected  with  himself 
too  obstinately  the  character  of  the 
world's  master  to  be  able  to  relinquish 
it.  Amidst  the  dark  omens  which  gath- 
ered round  him  he  still  saw,  in  his  past 
wonderful  escapes,  and  in  his  own  ex- 


aggerated energies,  the  means  of  re- 
building his  fallen  power.  Accordingly, 
the  thought  of  abandoning  his  preten- 
sions does  not  seem  to  have  crossed  his 
mind,  and  his  irreparable  defeat  was 
only  a  summons  to  new  exertion.  We 
doubt,  indeed,  whether  Napoleon,  if  he 
could  have  understood  fully  his  con- 
dition, would  have  adopted  a  different 
course.  Though  despairing,  he  would 
probably  have  raised  new  armies,  and 
fought  to  the  last.  To  a  mind  which 
has  placed  its  whole  happiness  in  hav- 
ing no  equal,  the  thought  of  descending 
to  the  level  even  of  kings  is  intolerable. 
Napoleon's  mind  had  been  stretched  by 
such  ideas  of  universal  empire  that 
France,  though  reaching  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Pyrenees,  seemed  narrow  to  him. 
He  could  not  be  shut  up  in  it.  Accord- 
ingly, as  his  fortunes  darkened,  we  see 
no  signs  of  relenting.  He  could  not 
wear,  he  said,  "  a  tarnished  crown ; " 
that  is,  a  crown  no  brighter  than  those 
of  Austria  and  Russia.  He  continued 
to  use  a  master's  tone.  He  showed  no 
change  but  such  as  opposition  works  in 
the  obstinate  :  he  lost  his  temper  and 
crew  sour.  He  heaped  reproaches  on 
his  marshals  and  the  legislative  body. 
He  insulted  Metternich,  the  statesman 
on  whom,  above  all  others,  his  fate  de- 
pended. He  irritated  Murat  by  sar- 
casms, which  rankled  within  him,  and 
accelerated,  if  thev  did  not  determine, 
his  desertion  of  liis  master.  It  is  a 
striking  example  of  retribution,  that  the 
very  vehemence  and  sternness  of  his 
will,  which  had  borne  him  onward  to 
dominion,  now  drove  him  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  terms  which  might  have  left  nim 
a  formidable  power,  and  thus  made  his 
ruin  entire.  Refusing  to  take  counsel 
of  events,  he  persevered  in  fighting  with 
a  stubbornness  which  reminds  us  of  a 
spoiled  child,  who  sullenly  grasps  what 
he  knows  he  must  relinquish,  struggles 
without  hope,  and  does  not  give  over 
resistance  until  his  little  fingers  are  one 
by  one  unclenched  from  the  object  on 
which  he  has  set  his  heart.  1  hus  fell 
Napoleon.  We  sliall  follow  his  history 
no  farther.  His  retreat  to  Elba,  his 
irruption  into  France,  his  signal  over- 
throw, and  his  banishment  to  St.  Helena, 
though  they  add  to  the  romance  of  his 
history,  throw  no  new  light  on  his  char- 
acter, and  would,  of  course,  contribute 
nothing  to  our  present  object     There 
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d,  incidents  in  this  portion  of 
ich  are  somewhat  inconsistent 
irmness  and  conscious  superi- 
:h  belonged  to  him.  But  a 
whose  character  so  much  im- 
so  little  principle  entered, 
be  expected  to  preserve  un- 
»  in  such  hard  reverses,  the 
d  self-respect  of  an  emperor 


». 


:ourse  of  these  remarks,  our 
the  Conqueror,  of  the  First 
id  of  the  Emperor,  have  been 
nly  and  freely.  The  subject, 
s  so  important  and  interesting 
•ve  thought  it  worth  our  while, 
the  hazard  of  some  repetition, 
together,  in  a  narrower  com- 
:  seem  to  us  the  great  leading 
f  the  intellectual  and  mor^ 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
^llect  was  distinguished  by  ra- 
hought.  He  understood  by  a 
It  most  men.  and  superior  men, 
1  only  by  study.  He  darted  to 
ion  rather  by  intuition  than 
In  war,  which  was  the  only 
;  which  he  was  master,  he 
.n  instant  on  the  great  points 
n  and  his  enemy's  positions  ; 
ined  at  once  the  movements 
an  overpowering  force  might 
I  with  unexpected  fury  on  a 

part  of  the  hostile  line,  and 
)f  an  army  be  decided  in  a 
understood  war  as  a  science ; 
ind  was  too  bold,  rapid,  and 
le  to  be  enslaved  by  the  tech- 
s  profession.  He  found  the 
»  fighting  by  rule,  and  he  dis- 
s  true  characteristic  of  genius, 
hout  despising  rules,  knows 
low  to  break  them.  He  under- 
-oughly  the  immense  moral 
ich  is  gained  by  originality 
ty  of  operation.  He  aston- 
paralyzed  his  enemies  by  his 
I  and  impetuous  assaults,  by 
iness  with  which  the  storm  of 
St  upon  them  ;  and.  whilst 
lis  soldiers  the  advantages  of 
scipline,  breathed  into  them, 
ck  and  decisive  movements, 
siasm  of  ruder  ages.  This 
iisheartening  the  foe.  and  of 
through  his  own  ranks  a  con- 
d  exhilarating  courage,  which 

a   pastime,  and   seemed    to 
ory   sure,   distinguished    Na- 


poleon in  an  age  of  uncommon  military 
talent,  and  was  one  main  instrument  of 
his  future  power. 

The  wonderful  effects  of  that  rapidity 
of  thought  by  which  Bonaparte  was 
marked,  the  signal  success  (^  his  new 
mode  of  warfare,  and  the  almost  incred- 
ible speed  with  which  his  fame  was 
spreaci  through  the  nations,  had  no  small 
agency  in  fixing  his  character  and  de- 
termining for  a  period  the  fate  of  em- 
pires. These  stirring  influences  infused 
a  new  consciousness  of  his  own  might. 
Thejr  gave  intensity  and  audacity  to  his 
ambition;  gave  form  and  substance  to 
his  indefinite  visions  of  glory,  and  raised 
his  fiery  hopes  to  empire.  The  burst  of 
admiration  which  his  early  career  called 
forth  must  in  particular  have  had  an 
influence  in  imparting  to  his  ambition 
that  modification  by  which  it  was  char- 
acterized, and  which  contributed  alike 
to  its  success  and  to  its  fall.  He  began 
with  astonishing  the  world,  with  pro- 
ducing a  sudden  and  universal  sensation^ 
such  as  modern  times  had  not  witnessed. 
To  astonish,  as  well  as  to  sway  by  his 
energies,  became  the  great  aim  of  his 
life.  Henceforth,  to  rule  was  not  enough 
for  Bonaparte.  He  wanted  to  amaze, 
to  dazzle,  to  overpower  men's  souls,  by 
striking,  bold,  magnificent,  and  unan- 
ticipated  results.  To  govern  ever  so 
absolutely  would  not  have  satisfied  him, 
if  he  must  have  governed  silently.  He 
wanted  to  reign  through  wonder  and 
awe,  by  the  grandeur  and  terror  of  his 
name,  by  displays  of  power  which  would 
rivet  on  him  every  eye,  and  make  him 
the  theme  of  every  tongue.  Power  was 
his  supreme  object,  but  a  power  which 
should  be  gazed  at  as  well  as  felt,  which 
should  strike  men  as  a  prodigy,  which 
should  shake  old  thrones  as  an  earth- 
quake, and,  by  the  suddenness  of  its 
new  creations  should  awaken  something 
of  the  submissive  wonder  which  mirac- 
ulous agency  inspires. 

Such  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the 
distinction,  or  characteristic  modifica- 
tion of  his  love  of  fame.  It  was  a  dis- 
eased passion  for  a  kind  of  admiration, 
which,  from  the  principles  of  our  nature, 
cannot  be  enduring,  and  which  demands 
for  its  support  perpetual  and  more  stim- 
ulating novelty.  Mere  esteem  he  would 
have  scorned.  Calm  admiration,  though 
universal  and  enduring,  would  have  been 
insipid.      He   wanted  to  electrify  and 
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overwhelm.  He  lived  for  efiFect  The 
world  was  his  theatre,  and  he  cared  lit- 
tle what  part  he  played  if  he  might  walk 
the  sole  hero  on  the  sta^e,  and  call  forth 
bursts  of  applause  which  would  silence 
all  other  fame.  In  war,  the  triumphs 
which  he  coveted  were  those  in  which 
he  seemed  to  sweep  away  his  foes  like 
a  whirlwind  ;  and  the  immense  and  un- 
paralleled sacrifices  of  his  own  soldiers, 
m  the  rapid  marches  and  daring  assaults 
to  which  he  owed  his  victories,  in  no 
degree  diminished  their  worth  to  the 
victor.  In  peace,  he  delighted  to  hurry 
through  his  dominions  ;  to  multiply  him- 
self by  his  rapid  movements  ;  to  gather 
at  a  glance  the  capacities  of  improvement 
which  every  important  place  possessed  ; 
to  suggest  plans  which  would  startle  by 
their  originality  and  vastness  ;  to  project 
in  an  instant  works  which  a  life  could 
not  accomplish,  and  to  leave  behind  the 
impression  of  a  superhuman  energy. 

Our  sketch  of  Bonaparte  would  be 
imperfect  indeed,  if  we  did  not  add  that 
he  was  characterized  by  nothing  more 
strongly  than  by  the  spirit  of  self-ex- 
aggeration. The  singular  energy  of  his 
intellect  and  will,  through  which  he  had 
mastered  so  many  rivals  and  foes,  and 
overcome  what  seemed  insuperable  ob- 
stacles, inspired  a  consciousness  of  being 
something  more  than  man.  His  strone 
original  tendencies  to  pride  and  self- 
exaltation,  fed  and  pampered  by  strange 
success  and  unbounded  applause,  swelled 
into  an  almost  insane  conviction  of  su- 
perhuman greatness.  In  his  own  view, 
he  stood  apart  from  other  men.  He  was 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of 
humanity.  He  was  rot  to  be  retarded 
by  difficulties  to  which  all  others  yielded. 
He  was  not  to  be  subjected  to  laws  and 
obligations  which  all  others  were  ex- 
pected to  obey.  Nature  and  the  human 
will  were  to  bend  to  his  power.  He  was 
the  child  and  favorite  of  fortune,  and.  if 
not  the  lord,  the  chief  object  of  destiny. 
His  history  shows  a  spirit  of  self-exag- 
geration unrivalled  in  enlightened  ages, 
and  which  reminds  us  of  an  oriental 
king  to  whom  incense  had  been  burnt 
from  his  birth  as  to  a  deity.  This  was 
the  chief  source  of  his  crimes.  He 
wanted  the  sentiment  of  a  common  nat- 
ure with  his  fellow-beings.  He  had  no 
sympathies  witli  his  race.  That  feeling 
of  brotherhood,  which  is  developed  in 
truly  great  souls  with  peculiar  energy, 


and  through  which  they  give  up  them- 
selves willing  victims,  loyful  sacrifices, 
to  the  interests  of  mankind,  was  wholly 
unknown  to  him.  His  heart,  amidst  its 
wild  beatings,  never  had  a  throb  of  dis- 
interested love.  The  ties  which  bind 
man  to  man  he  broke  asunder.  The 
proper  happiness  of  a  man,  which  con- 
sists in  the  victory  of  moral  energy  and 
social  affection  over  the  selfish  passions, 
he  cast  away  for  the  lonely  loy  of  a 
despot.  With  powers  which  might  have 
made  him  a  glorious  representative  and 
minister  of  the  beneficent  Divinity,  and 
with  natural  sensibilities  which  might 
have  been  exalted  into  sublime  virtues, 
he  chose  to  separate  himself  from  his 
kind,  to  forego  their  love,  esteem,  and 
gratitude,  that  he  might  become  their 
gaze,  their  fear,  their  wonder ;  and,  for 
this  selfish,  solitary  good,  parted  with 
peace  and  imperishable  renown. 

This  insolent  exaltation  of  himself 
above  the  race  to  which  he  belonged 
broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
His  first  success  in  Italy  gave  him  the 
tone  of  a  master,  and  he  never  laid  it 
aside  to  his  last  hour.  One  can  hardly 
help  being  struck  with  the  natural  man- 
ner with  which  he  arrogates  supremacy 
in  his  conversation  and  proclamations. 
We  never  feel  as  if  he  were  putting  on 
a  lordly  air.  In  his  proudest  claims  he 
speaks  from  his  own  mind,  and  in  native 
language.  His  style  is  swollen,  but 
never  strained,  as  if  he  were  conscious 
of  playing  a  part  above  his  real  claims. 
Even  when  he  was  foolish  and  impious 
enough  to  arrogate  miraculous  powers 
and  a  mission  from  God,  his  language 
showed  that  he  thought  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  character  and  exploits  to 
give  a  color  to  his  blasphemous  preten- 
sions. The  empire  of  the  world  seemed 
to  him  to  be  in  a  measure  his  due,  for 
nothing  short  of  it  corresponded  with 
his  conceptions  of  himself ;  and  he  did 
not  use  mere  verbiage,  but  spoke  a  lan- 
guage to  which  he  gave  some  credit 
when  he  called  his  successive  conquests 
**  the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny." 

This  spirit  of  self-exaggcnUion 
wrought  its  own  misery,  and  drew  down 
upon  him  terrible  punishments;  Vid 
this  it  did  by  vitiating  and  perverting 
his  high  powers.  First,  it  diseased  his 
fine  intellect,  gave  imagination  the  as- 
cendency over  judgment,  turned  the 
inventiveness   and  fruitfulness    of  lus 
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into  rash»  impatient,  restless  ener- 
and  thus  precipitated  him  into  pn>- 
i¥hich,  as  the  wisdom  of  his  coun- 
8  pronounced,  were  fraught  with 

To  a  man  whose  vanity  took  him 
f  the  rank  of  human  oeings,  no 
ation  for  reasoning  was  left.  All 
s  seemed  possible.  His  genius  and 
irtune  were  not  to  be  bounded  by 
arriers  which  experience  had  as- 
1  to  human  powers.  Ordinary 
did  not  apply  to  him.    He  even 

excitement  and  motives  in  obsta- 
•efore  which  other  men  would  have 
'ed ;  for  these  would  enhance  the 
of  triumph,  and  give  a  new  thrill 
admiration  of  the  world.  Accord- 
he  again  and  again  plunged  into 
epths  of  an  enemy^s  country,  and 
d  his  whole  fortune  and  power  on 
^le  battle.  To  be  rash  was  indeed 
ecessary  result  of  his  self-exalting 
&lf-relying  spirit ;  for  to  dare  what 
ler  man  would  dare,  to  accomplish 
no  other  man  would  attempt,  was 
ery  way  to  display  himself  as  a 
ior  being  in  his  own  and  others* 

To  be  impatient  and  resdess 
nother  necessary  issue  of  the  attri- 

we  have  described.  The  calm- 
of  wisdom  was  denied  him.  He, 
vas  next  to  omnipotent  in  his  own 

and  who  delighted  to  strike  and 
ish  by  sudden  and  conspicuous 
tions,  could  not  brook  delay  or 
or  the  slow  operations  of  time.     A 

which  was  to  be  gradually  ma- 

by  the  joint  agency  of  various 
s,  could  not  suit  a  man  who  wanted 

felt  as  the  great,  perhaps  only, 
;  who  wished  to  stamp  his  own 
y  in  the  most  glaring  characters  on 
ver  he  performed  ;  and  who  hoped 
il,  by  a  sudden  energy,  the  steady 
rogressive  works  of  nature.  Hence 
any  of  his  projects  were  never 
!eted,  or  only  announced.  They 
;d,  however,  the  tide  of  flattery, 

ascribed  to  him  the  completion  of 
«?as  not  yet  begun,  whilst  his  rest- 
pirit,  rushing  to  new  enterprises, 

its  pledges,  and  left  the  promised 
ries  of  his  creative  genius  to  exist 
n  the  records  of  adulation.  Thus 
apid  and  inventive  intellect  of 
>arte  was  depraved,  and  failed  to 
'e  a  growine  and  durable  greatness, 
red,  indeed,  a  vast  and  imposing 
lire,  butdisproportioned,  disjointec^ 


without  ■trearth,  without  joimdations. 
One  strong  bust  was  enoi;^  to  shake 
and  shatter  it,  nor  could  his  genius  up- 
hold it  Happy  would  it  have  been  for 
his  ibune  had  he  been  buried  in  its 
ruins! 

One  of  the  striking  properties  of 
Bonaparte's  chs^racter  was  decision,  and 
this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  per- 
verted, by  the  spirit  of  self-exaggeration, 
into  an  mfiexible  stubbornness,  which 
counsel  could  not  enlighten,  nor  circum- 
stances bend.  Having  taken  the  first 
step,  he  pressed  onwsmL  His  purpose 
he  wished  others  to  regard  as  a  law  of 
nature,  or  a  decree  of  destiny.  It 
must  be  accomplished.  Resistance  but 
strengthened  it ;  and  so  often  had  resist- 
ance oeen  overborne,  that  he  felt  as  if 
his  unconcjuerable  will,  joined  to  his 
matchless  intellect,  could  vanquish  all 
things.  On  such  a  mind  the  warnings 
of  human  wisdom  and  of  Providence 
were  spent  in  vain;  and  the  Man  of 
Destiny  lived  to  teach  others,  if  not 
himself,  the  weakness  and  folly  of  that 
all-defying   decision  which  arrays  the 

Curposes  of  a  mortal  with  the  immuta- 
leness  of  the  counsels  of  the  Most 
High. 

A  still  more  fatal  influence  of  the 
spirit  of  self-exaggeration  which  charac- 
terized Bonaparte  remains  to  be  named. 
It  depraved  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
his  moral  sense.  It  did  not  obliterate 
altogether  the  ideas  of  duty,  but,  by  a 
singular  perversion,  it  impelled  him  to 
apply  them  exclusively  to  others.  It 
never  seemed  to  enter  his  thought  that 
he  was  subject  to  the  great  obligations 
of  morality  which  all  others  are  cSled  to 
respect.  He  was  an  exempted  being. 
Whatever  stood  in  his  way  to  empire  he 
was  privileged  to  remove.  Treaties 
only  bound  his  enemies.  No  nation 
haa  rights  but  his  own  France.  He 
claimed  ?.  monopoly  in  perfldy  and  vio- 
lence. He  was  not  naturally  cruel ;  but, 
when  human  life  obstructed  nis  progress, 
it  was  a  lawful  prey,  and  murder  and 
assassination  occasioned  as  little  com- 
punction as  war.  The  most  luminous 
exposition  of  his  moral  code  was  given 
in  his  counsels  to  the  King  of  Holland. 
<*  Never  forget  that,  in  the  situation  to 
which  my  political  system  and  the  inter- 
ests of  my  empire  have  called  you,  your 
first  duty  is  towards  ME,  your  second 
towards  France.    All  your  other  duties, 
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even  those  towards  the  people  whom  I 
have  called  you  to  govern,  rank  after 
these."  To  his  own  mind  he  was  the 
source  and  centre  of  duty.  He  was  too 
peculiar  and  exalted  to  be  touched  by 
that  vulgar  stain  called  guilt.  Crimes 
ceased  to  be  such  when  perpetrated  by 
himself.  Accordingly  he  always  speaks 
of  his  transgressions  ais  of  indifterent 
acts.  He  never  imagined  that  they  tar- 
nished his  glory,  or  dmiinished  his  claim 
on  the  homage  of  the  world.  In  St. 
Helena,  though  talking  perpetually  of 
himself,  and  often  reviewing  his  guilty 
career,  we  are  not  aware  that  a  single 
compunction  escapes  him.  He  speaks 
of  his  life  as  calmly  as  if  it  had  been 
consecrated  to  duty  and  beneficence, 
whilst  in  the  same  breath  he  has  the 
audacity  to  reproach  unsparingly  the 
£aithlessness  of  almost  every  individual 
and  nation  with  whom  he  had  been  con- 
nected. We  doubt  whether  history  fur- 
nishes so  striking  an  example  of  the 
moral  blindness  and  obduracy  to  which 
an  unbounded  egotism  exposes  and 
abandons  the  mind. 

His  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  was 
seen  in  his  openness  to  adulation. 
Policy  indeed  prompted  him  to  put  his 
praises  into  the  mouths  of  the  venal 
slaves,  who  administered  his  despotism. 
But  flattery  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  swell  into  exaggerations,  now 
nauseous,  now  ludicrous,  and  now  im- 
pious, if  in  the  bosom  of  the  chief, 
there  had  not  lodged  a  flatterer  who 
sounded  a  louder  note  of  praise  than  all 
around  him.  He  was  remarkably  sensi- 
tive to  opinion,  and  resented  as  a  wrong 
the  suppression  of  his  praises.  The 
press  of  all  countries  was  watched,  and 
free  states  were  called  upon  to  curb  it 
for  daring  to  take  liberties  with  his 
name.  Even  in  books  published  in 
France  on  general  topics,  he  expected  a 
recognition  of  his  authority.  Works  of 
talent  were  suppressed,  when  their 
authors  refused  to  offer  incense  at  the 
new  shrine.  He  resolved,  indeed,  to 
stamp  his  name  on  the  literature,  as  on 
the  legislation,  policy,  warfare  of  his  age, 
and  to  compel  genius,  whose  pages  sur- 
vive statues,  columns,  and  empires,  to 
take  a  place  among  his  tributaries. 

We  clo.se  our  view  of  Bonaparte's 
character  by  saying  that  his  original 
propensities,  released  from  restraint, 
and  pampered  by  indulgence,  to  a  de- 


gree seldom  allowed  to  mortals,  grew 
up  into  a  spirit  of  despotism  as  stern 
and  absolute  as  ever  usurped  the  hu- 
man heart.  The  love  of  power  and  su- 
premacy absorbed,  consumed  him.  No 
other  passion,  no  domestic  attachment, 
no  private  friendship,  no  love  of  pleas- 
ure, no  relish  for  letters  or  the  arts,  no 
human  svmpathy,  no  human  weakness, 
divided  nis  mind  with  the  passion  for 
dominion  and  for  dazzling  manifesta- 
tions of  his  power.  Before  this,  duty, 
honor,   love,    humanity,    fell    prostrate. 

Josephine  we  are  told  was  dear  to  him ; 
ut  the  devoted  wife,  who  had  stood 
Arm  and  faithful  in  the  da>'  of  his  doubt- 
ful fortunes,  was  cast  on  in  his  pros- 
perity, to  make  room  for  a  stranger, 
who  might  be  more  subservient  to  nis 
power.  He  was  affectionate,  we  arc 
told,  to  his  brothers  and  mother;  but 
his  brothers,  the  moment  they  ceased 
to  be  his  tools,  were  disgraced ;  and  his 
mother,  it  is  said,  was  not  allowed  to 
sit  in  the  presence  of  her  imperial  son.* 
He  was  sometimes  softened,  we  are  told, 
by  the  sight  of  the  field  of  battle  strewn 
with  the  wounded  and  dead.  But,  if 
the  Moloch  of  his  ambition  claimed 
new  heaps  of  slain  to-morrow,  it  was 
never  denied.  With  all  his  sensibility, 
he  gave  millions  to  the  sword  with  as 
little  compunction  as  he  would  have 
brushed  away  so  many  insects  which 
had  infested  his  marcn.  To  him  all 
human  will,  desire,  power,  were  to  bend. 
His  superiority  none  might  question. 
He  insulted  the  fallen,  who  had  con- 
tracted the  guilt  of  opposing  his  prog- 
ress :  and  not  even  woman's  loveliness, 
and  the  dignity  of  a  queen,  could  give 
shelter  from  his  contumely.  His  allies 
were  his  vas.sals.  nor  was  their  vas.salage 
concealed.  Too  lofty  to  use  the  arts 
of  conciliation,  preferring  command  to 
persuasion,  overl>earing,  and  all-grasp- 
ing, he  spread  distrust,  exasperation,  fear, 
and  revenge  through  Europe  ;  and.  when 
the  day  of  retribution  came,  the  old  an- 
tipathies and  mutual  jealousies  of  nations 
were  swallowed  up  in  one  burning  pur- 
pose to  prostrate  the  common  tyrant,  the 
universal  foe. 

Such  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  But 
some  will  say  he  was  still  a  great  man. 
This  we  mean  not  to  deny.      But  we 

•  Sec  "  America,"  page  «.  We  should  not  give 
this  very  unamiabic  trait  of  Napoleon* s  domestic  ^a>- 
acter,  but  on  authority  which  we  cannot  question 
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would  have  it  understood  that  there  are 
various  kinds  or  orders  of  n-eatness, 
and  that  the  highest  did  not  oeione  to 
Bonaparte.  There  are  different  orders 
of  greatness.  Amon^  these  the  first 
rank  is  unquestionably  due  to  moral 
greatness,  or  magnanimity  ;  to  that  sub- 
lime energy  by  which  the  soul,  smitten 
with  the  love  of  virtue,  binds  itself  in- 
dissolubly,  for  life  and  for  death,  to  truth 
and  duty ;  espouses  as  its  own  the  in- 
terests of  human  nature ;  scorns  all 
meanness  and  defies  all  peril ;  hears  in 
its  own  conscience  a  voice  louder  than 
threatenings  and  thunders ;  withstands 
all  the  powers  of  the  universe,  which 
would  sever  it  from  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  religion ;  reposes  an  unfalter- 
ing trust  in  God  in  the  darkest  hour, 
and  is  ever  "ready  to  be  offered  up'* 
on  the  altar  of  its  country  or  of  man- 
kind. Of  this  moral  greatness,  which 
throws  all  other  forms  of  greatness  into 
obscurity,  we  see  not  a  trace  in  Napo- 
leon. Though  clothed  with  the  power 
of  a  god,  the  thought  of  consecrating 
himself  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  and 
higher  era,  to  the  exaltation  of  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  his  race,  seems  never 
to  have  dawned  on  his  mind.  The  spirit 
of  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice 
seems  not  to  have  waged  a  moment's 
war  with  self-will  and  ambition.  His 
ruling  passions  indeed,  were  singularly 
at  variance  with  magnanimity.  Moral 
greatness  has  too  much  simplicity,  is 
too  unostentatious,  too  self-subsistent, 
and  enters  into  others'  interests  with 
too  much  heartiness,  to  live  an  hour 
for  what  Napoleon  always  lived,  to 
make  itself  the  theme,  and  gaze,  and 
wonder  of  a  dazzled  world.  Next  to 
moral,  comes  intellectual  greatness,  or 
genius  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word  ; 
and  by  this  we  mean  that  sublime  capac- 
ity of  thought  through  which  the  soul, 
smitten  with  the  love  of  the  true  and 
the  beautiful,  essays  to  comprehend  the 
universe,  soars  into  the  heavens,  pene- 
trates the  earth,  penetrates  itself  ques- 
tions the  past,  anticipates  the  future, 
traces  out  the  general  and  all-compre- 
hending laws  of  nature,  binds  together 
bv  innumerable  affinities  and  relations 
all  the  objects  of  its  knowledge,  rises 
from  the  finite  and  transient  to  the  in- 
finite and  the  everlasting,  frames  to 
itself  from  its  own  fulness  lovelier  and 
sublimer  forms  than  it  beholds,  discerns 


the  harmonies  between  th^  world  within 
and  the  world  without  us,  and  finds  in 
every  region  of  the  universe  types  and 
interpreters  of  its  own  deep  mysteries 
and  glorious  inspirations.  This '  is  the 
greatness  which  belong  to  philosophers, 
and  to  the  master-spirits  in  poetry  and 
the  fine  arts.  Next  comes  the  great- 
ness of  action;  and  by  this  we  mean 
the  sublime  power  of  conceiving  bold 
and  extensive  plans ;  of  constructing 
and  bringing  to  bear  on  a  mighty  object 
a  complicated  machinery  of  means,  en- 
ergies, and  arrangements,  and  of  accom- 
plishing great  outward  effects.  To  this 
head  belongs  the  greatness  of  Bonaparte, 
and  that  he  possessed  it  we  need  not 
prove,  and  none  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  deny.  A  man  who  raisea  himself 
from  obscuritv  to  a  throne,  who  changed 
the  face  of  the  world,  who  made  him- 
self felt  through  powerful  and  civilized 
nations,  who  sent  the  terror  of  his  name 
across  seas  and  oceans,  whose  will  was 
pronounced  and  feared  as  destiny,  whose 
donatives  were  crowns,  whose  ante- 
chamber was  thronged  by  submissive 
Erinces,  who  broke  down  the  awful 
arrier  of  the  Alps  and  made  them  a 
highway,  and  whose  fame  was  spread 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  civilization 
to  the  steppes  of  the  Cossack,  and  the 
deserts  of  the  Arab  ;  —  a  man,  who  has 
left  this  record  of  himself  in  history, 
has  taken  out  of  our  hands  the  question 
whether  he  shall  be  called  great.  All 
must  concede  to  him  a  sublime  power 
of  action,  an  energy  equal  to  great  ef- 
fects. 

We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  con- 
sider him  as  pre-eminent  even  in  this 
order  of  greatness.  War  was  his  chief 
sphere.  He  gained  his  ascendency  in 
Europe  by  the  sword.  But  war  is  not 
the  field  for  the  highest  active  talent, 
and  Napoleon,  we  suspect,  was  conscious 
of  this  truth.  The  glory  of  being  the 
greatest  general  of  his  age  woula  not 
have  satisfied  him.  He  would  have 
scorned  to  take  his  place  by  the  side  of 
Marlborough  or  Turenne.  It  was  as  the 
founder  of  an  empire  which  threatened 
for  a  time  to  comprehend  the  world,  and 
which  demanded  other  talents  besides 
that  of  war,  that  he  challenged  unri- 
valled fame.  And  here  we  question  his 
claim.  Here  we  cannot  award  him  su- 
premacy. The  project  of  universal 
empire,  however  imposing,  was  not  orig- 
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inal.  The  revolutionary  governments 
of  France  had  ado])ted  it  oefore ;  nor 
can  we  consider  it  as  a  sure  indication 
of  greatness,  when  we  remember  that 
the  weak  and  vain  mind  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  was  large  enough  to  cherish 
it.  The  question  is,  Did  Napoleon  bring 
to  this  design  the  capacity  of  advancing 
it  by  bold  and  original  conceptions 
adapted  to  an  age  of  civilization,  and  of 
singular  intellectual  and  moral  excite- 
ment ?  Did  he  discover  new  founda- 
tions of  power?  Did  he  frame  new 
bonds  of  union  for  subjugated  nations  ? 
Did  he  discover  or  originate  some  com- 
mon interests  by  which  his  empire  might 
be  held  together  ?  Did  he  breathe  a 
spirit  which  could  supplant  the  old  na- 
tional attachments,  or  did  he  invent  any 
substitutes  for  those  vulgar  instruments 
of  force  and  corruption  which  any  and 
every  usurper  would  have  used  ?  Never 
in  the  records  of  time  did  the  world  fur- 
nish such  materials  to  work  with,  such 
means  of  modelling  nations  afresh,  of 
building  up  a  new  power,  of  introducing 
a  new  era.  as  did  Europe  at  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Never  was 
the  human  mind  so  capable  of  new  im- 
pulses. And  did  Napoleon  prove  him- 
self equal  to  the  conclition  of  the  world  .** 
Do  we  detect  one  original  conception  in 
his  means  of  univers^  empire  ?  Did  he 
seize  on  the  enthusiasm  of  his  age  that 
powerful  principle  more  efficient  than 
arms  or  policy,  and  bend  it  to  his  pur- 
pose ?  What  did  he  do  but  follow  the 
beaten  track,  —  but  apply  force  and  fraud 
in  their  very  coarsest  forms  .^  Napoleon 
showed  a  vulgar  mind  when  he  assumed 
self-interest  as  the  sole  spring  of  human 
action.  With  the  sword  in  one  hand 
and  bribes  in  the  other,  he  imagined 
himself  absolute  master  of  the  human 
mind.  The  strength  of  moral,  national, 
and  domestic  feeling  he  could  not  com- 
preliend.  The  finest  and  after  all  the 
most  powerful  elements  in  human  nature 
hardly  entered  into  his  conceptions  of 
it ;  and  how,  then  could  he  have  estab- 
lished a  durable  power  over  the  human 
race }  We  want  little  more  to  show  his 
want  of  originality  and  comprehensive- 
ness as  the  founder  of  an  empire,  than 
the  simple  fact  that  he  chose  as  his 
chief  counsellors  Tallevrand  and  Fouch^, 
names  which  speak  for  themselves.  We 
may  judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  mas- 
ter spirit  from  the  minds  which  he  found 


most  congenial  with  his  own.  In  war 
Bonaparte  was  great,  for  he  was  bold, 
ori^nal,  and  creative.  Beyond  the  camp 
he  indeed  showed  talent  but  not  supe- 
rior to  that  of  other  eminent  men. 

There  have  been  two  circumstances 
which  have  done  much  to  disarm  or 
weaken  the  strong  moral  reprobation 
with  which  Bonaparte  ought  to  have 
been  reg.irded,  and  which  we  deem  wor- 
thy of  notice.  We  refer  to  the  wrongs 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  suffered 
at  St.  Helena  and  to  the  unworthy  use 
which  the  Allied  Powers  have  made  of 
their  triumph  over  Napoleon.  First  his 
supposed  wrongs  at  St.  Helena  have 
excited  a  sympathy  in  his  behalf  which 
has  thrown  a  veil  over  his  crimes.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  an  unwar- 
rantable, because  unnecessary,  severity 
was  exercised  towards  Bonaparte.  We 
think  it  not  very  creditable  to  the  British 
government  that  it  tortured  a  sensitive 
captive  by  refusing  him  a  title  which  he 
had  long  worn.  We  think  that  not  only 
religion  and  humanity  but  self-respect 
forbids  us  to  inflict  a  single  useless  pane 
on  a  fallen  foe.  But  we  should  be  weak 
indeed  if  the  moral  judgments  and  feel- 
ings with  which  Napoleon's  career  ought 
to  be  reviewed,  should  give  place  to 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  bv  which 
it  was  closed.  With  regard  to  tne  scru- 
ples, which  not  a  few  have  expressed  as 
to  the  right  of  banishing  him  to  St.  He- 
lena, we  can  only  say  that  our  con- 
sciences are  not  yet  refined  to  such 
exquisite  delicacy  as  to  be  at  all  sensi- 
tive on  this  particular.  We  admire 
nothing  more  in  Bonaparte  than  the 
effrontery  with  which  he  claimed  pro- 
tection from  the  laws  of  nations.  That 
a  man,  who  had  set  these  laws  at  open 
defiance,  should  fly  to  them  for  shelter; 
that  the  oppressor  of  the  world  should 
claim  its  sympathy  as  an  oppressed  man, 
and  that  his  claim  should  find  advocates  : 
these  things  are  to  be  set  down  among 
the  extraordinary  events  of  this  extraor- 
dinary age.  Truly  the  human  race  is  in 
a  pitiable  state.  It  may  be  trampled  on, 
spoiled,  loaded  like  a  beast  of  burden, 
made  the  prey  of  rapacity,  insolence, 
and  the  sword  ;  but  it  must  not  touch  a 
hair  or  disturb  the  pillow,  of  one  of  its 
oppressors,  unless  it  can  find  chapter 
and  verse  in  the  code  of  national  law  to 
authorize  its  rudeness  towards  the  priv- 
ileged ofiFender.   For  ourselves,  we  should 
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rejoice  to  sec  every  tyrant,  whether  a 
usurper  or  hereditary  prince,  fastened  to 
a  lonely  rock  in  the  ocean.     Whoever 
gives  clear,  undoubted  proof  that  he  is 
prepared  and  sternly  resolved  to  make 
the  earth  a  slaughter  house,  and  to  crush 
every  will  adverse  to  his  own,  ought  to 
be  caged  like  a  wild  beast ;  and  to  re- 
quire mankind  to  proceed  against  him 
according  to  written  laws  and  precedents, 
as  if  he  were  a  private  citizen  in  a  quiet 
court  of  justice,  is  just  as  rational  as  to 
require  a  man,  in  imminent  peril  from  an 
assassin^  to  wait  and  prosecute  his  mur- 
derer according  to  the  most  protracted 
forms  of  law.     There  are  great  solemn 
rights  of  nature  which  precede  laws,  and 
on  which  law  is  founded.     There   are 
great  exigencies  in  human  affairs,  which 
speak  for  themselves,  and  need  no  prec- 
edent to  teach  the  right  path.     There 
are  awful  periods  in  the  history  of  our 
race,  which  do  not  belong  to  its  ordinary 
state,  and  which  are  not  to  be  governed 
and  judged  by  ordinary  rules.     Such  a 
period   was  that  when    Bonaparte,   by 
infraction  of  solemn  engagements,  had 
thrown  himself  into   France,  and  con- 
vulsed all  Europe ;  and  they  who  con- 
found this  with  the  ordinary  events  of 
history,  and   see  in  Bonaparte  but  an 
ordinary  foe  to  the  peace  and  indepen- 
dence of  nations,    have  certainly  very 
different  intellects  from  our  own. 

We  confess,  too,  that  we  are  not  only 
unable  to  see  the  wrong  done  to  Napo- 
leon in  sending  him  to  St.  Helena,  but 
that  we  cannot  muster  up  much  sym- 
pathy for  the  inconveniences   and   pri- 
vations which  he  endured  there.     Our 
sympathies  in  this  particular  are  way- 
ward and  untractable.     When  we  would 
carry  them  to  that  solitary  island,  and 
fasten  them  on  the  illustrious  victim  of 
British  cruelty,  they  will  not  tarry  there, 
but  take  their  flight  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Jaffa,  and  across  the  Atlantic 
to  the  platform  where  the  Duke  d'En- 
g.iien  was  shot,  to  the  prison  of  Tous- 
saint,   and   to  fields   of    battle    where 
thousands  at  his  bidding  lay  weltering 
in  blood.     When  we  strive  to  fix  our 
thoughts  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  in- 
jured hero,  other  and  more  terrible  suf- 
ferings, of  which  he  was  the  cause,  rush 
upon  us :   and  his  complaints,  however 
loud  and  angry,  are  drowned  by  groans 
and  execrations,  which  fill  our  ears  from 
every  region  which  he  traversed.    We 


have  no  tears  to  spare  for  fallen  great- 
ness, when  that  greatness  was  founded 
in  crime,  and  reared  by  force  and  perfidy. 
We  reserve  them  for  those  on  whose 
ruin  it  rose.  We  keep  our  sympathies 
for  our  race,  for  human  nature  in  its 
humbler  forms,  for  the  impoverished 
peasant,  the  widowed  mother,  the  vio- 
lated virgin ;  and  are  even  perverse 
enough  to  rejoice  that  the  ocean  has 
a  pnson-house  where  the  author  of 
those  miseries  may  be  safely  lodged. 
Bonaparte's  history  is  to  us  too  solemn, 
the  wrongs  for  which  humanity  and  free- 
dom arraign  him  are  too  fiagrant,  to  allow 
us  to  play  the  part  of  sentimentalists 
around  his  grave  at  St.  Helena.  We 
leave  this  to  the  more  refined  age  in 
which  we  live ;  and  we  do  so  in  the 
hope  that  an  age  is  coming  of  less  ten- 
der mould,  but  of  loftier,  sterner  feelinc^, 
and  of  deeper  svmpathy  with  the  whole 
human  race.  Should  our  humble  page 
then  live,  we  trust,  with  an  undoubting 
faith,  that  the  uncompromising  indigna- 
tion with  which  we  plead  the  cause  of 
our  oppressed  and  insulted  nature  will 
not  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  vin- 
dictiveness  and  hardness  of  heart. 

We  observed  that  the  moral  indigna- 
tion of  many  towards  Bonaparte  had 
been  impaired  or  turned  away,  not  only 
by  his  supposed  wrongs,  but  by  the  un- 
worthy use  which  his  conquerors  made 
of  their  triumph.  We  are  told  that,  bad 
as  was  his  despotism,  the  Holy  Alliance 
is  a  worse  one  ;  and  that  Napoleon  was 
less  a  scourge  than  the  present  coalition 
of  the  continental  monarchs,  framed  for 
the  systematic  suppression  of  freedom. 
By  such  reasoning,  his  crimes  are 
cloaked,  and  his  fall  is  made  a  theme  of 
lamentation.  It  is  not  one  of  the  small- 
est errors  and  sins  of  the  Allied  Sov- 
ereigns that  they  have  contrived,  by 
their  base  policy,  to  turn  the  resent- 
ments and  moral  displeasure  of  men 
from  the  usurper  upon  themselves.  For 
these  sovereigns  we  have  no  defence  to 
offer.  We  yield  to  none  in  detestation 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  profanely  so  called. 
To  us  its  aoctrines  are  as  false  and  pes- 
tilent as  any  broached  by  Jacobinism. 
The  Allied  Monarchs  are  adding  to  the 
other  wrongs  of  despots  that  of  flagrant 
ingratitude  :  of  ingratitude  to  the  gen- 
erous and  brave  nations  to  whom  they 
owe  their  thrones,  whose  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence   and    patriotism,   and   whose 
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hatred  of  the  oppressor,  contributed 
more  than  standing  armies  to  raise  up 
the  fallen,  and  to  strengthen  the  falling 
monarchies  of  Europe.     Be  it  never  for- 

fotten  in  the  records  of  despotism,  let 
istory  record  it  on  her  most  durable 
tablet,  that  the  first  use  made  by  the 
principal  continental  sovereigns  of  their 
regained  or  confirmed  power,  was  to 
conspire  against  the  hopes  and  rights 
of  the  nations  b^  whom  they  had  been 
saved  ;  to  combine  the  military  power 
of  Europe  against  free  institutions, 
afi^ainst  the  press,  against  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  patriotism  which  had  sprung 
up  in  the  glorious  struggle  with  Napo- 
leon, against  the  right  of  the  people  to 
exert  an  influence  on  the  governments 
by  which  their  dearest  interests  were  to 
be  controlled.  Never  be  it  forgotten 
that  such  was  the  honor  of  sovereigns, 
such  their  requital  for  the  blood  which 
had  been  shed  freely  in  their  defence. 
Freedom  and  humanity  send  up  a  sol- 
emn and  prevailing  cry  against  them  to 
that  tribunal  where  kings  and  subjects 
are  soon  to  stand  as  equals. 

But  still  we  should  be  strangely  blind, 
if  we  were  not  to  feel  that  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  was  a  blessing  to  the  world. 
Who  can  look,  for  example,  at  France, 
and  not  see  there  a  degree  of  freedom 
which  could  never  have  grown  up  under 
the  terrible  frown  of  the  usurper  r  True, 
Bonaparte's  life,  though  it  seemed  a 
charmed  one,  must  at  length  have  end- 
ed ;  and  we  are  told  that  then  his  em- 
pire would  have  been  broken,  and  that 
the  general  crash,  by  some  inexplicable 
process,  would  have  given  birth  to  a 
more,  extensive  and  durable  liberty  than 
can  now  be  hoped.  But  such  anticipa- 
tions seem  to  us  to  be  built  on  a  strange 
inattention  to  the  nature  and  inevitable 
consequences  of  Napoleon's  power.  It 
was  wholly  a  military  power.  He  was 
literally  turning  Europe  into  a  camp, 
and  drawing  its  best  talent  into  one 
occupation.  —  war.  Thus  Europe  was 
retracing  its  steps  to  those  ages  of 
calamity  and  darkness,  when  the  only 
law  was  the  sword.  The  progress  of 
centuries,  which  had  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  substitution  of  intelligence,  public 
opinion,  and  other  mild  and  rational 
influences,  for  brutal  force,  was  to  be 
reversed.  At  Bonaparte's  death,  his 
empire  must,  indeea,  have  been  dis- 
solved;  but  military  chiefs,  like  Alex- 


ander's lieutenants,  would  have  divided 
it.   The  sword  alone  would  have  shaped 
its  future  communities  ;  and,  after  years 
of  desolation  and   bloodshed,    Europe 
would  have  found,  not  repose,  but  a 
respite,  an  armed  truce,  under  warriors 
whose  only  title  to  empire  would  have 
been   their  own  good   blades,  and  the 
weight  of  whose  thrones  would  have  been 
upheld  by  military  force  alone.    Amidst 
such  convulsions,  during  which  the  press 
would  have  been  everywhere  fettered, 
and  the  military  spirit  would  have  tri- 
umphed  over    and    swallowed  up  the 
spirit  and  glory  of  letters  and  liberal 
arts,  we  greatly  fear  that  the  human 
intellect  would  have  lost  its  present  im- 
pulse, its  thirst  for  progress,  and  would 
nave    fallen    back   towards  barbarism. 
Let  not  the  friends  of  freedom  bring 
dishonor  on  themselves  or  desert  their 
cause    by  instituting   comparisons  be- 
tween  Napoleon  and  legitimate  sover- 
eigns,  which    may   be   construed    into 
eulopes  on  the  former.    For  ourselves, 
we   nave  no  sympathy    with    tyranny, 
whether  it  bear   the  name  of  usurpa- 
tion or  legitimacy.     We  are  not  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns. 
In  oiu*  judgment,  they  have  contracted 
the  very  guilt  against  which  they  have 
pretended  to  combine.     In  our  appre- 
hension, a  conspiracy  against  the  rights 
of  the  human  race  is  as  foul  a  crime  as 
rebellion  against   the   rights   of  sover- 
eigns ;    nor  is  there  less  of  treason  in 
warring   against    public   freedom  than 
in  assailing  royal  power.     Still  we  are 
bound  in  truth  to  confess  that  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  are  not  to  be  ranked  with 
Bonaparte,   whose  design    against  the 
independence  of  nations  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  world,  in  this  age  of  civiliza- 
tion,   liberal    thinking,    and    Christian 
knowledge,   is   in    our    estimation    the 
most   nefarious  enterprise   recorded  in 
history. 

The  series  of  events  which  it  has  been 
our  province  to  review  offers  subjects  of 
profound  thought  and  solemn  instruction 
to  the  moralist  and  politician.  We  have 
retraced  it  with  many  painful  feelings. 
It  shows  us  a  great  people,  who  had 
caught  some  indistinct  glimpses  of  free- 
dom, and  of  a  nobler  and  a  happier 
political  constitution,  betrayed  by  their 
leaders,  and  brought  back,  oy  a  military 
despot,  to  heavier  chains  than  diey  had 
broken.    We  see  with  indignation  one 
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man  —  a  man  like  ourselves  —  subject- 
ing whole  nations  to  his  absolute  rule. 
It  IS  this  wrong  and  insult  to  our  race 
which  has  chiefly  moved  us.  Had  a 
storm,  of  God's  ordination,  passed  over 
Europe,  prostrating  its  capitals,  sweep- 
ine  ofiE  its  villages,  burying  millions  m 
rums,  we  should  have  wept,  we  should 
have  trembled.  But  in  this  there  would 
have  been  only  wretchedness.  Now  we 
also  see  debasement.  To  us  there  is 
something  radically  and  increasingly 
shocking  in  the  thought  of  one  man's 
will  becoming  a  law  to  his  race  ;  in  the 
thought  of  multitudes,  of  vast  communi- 
ties, surrendering  conscience,  intellect, 
their  affections,  their  riehts,  their  inter- 
ests to  the  stern  mandate  of  a  fellow- 
creature.  When  we  see  one  word  of  a 
frail  man  on  the  throne  of  France  tear- 
ing a  hundred  thousand  sons  from  their 
homes,  breaking  asunder  the  sacred  ties 
of  domestic  life,  sentencing  m^ads  of 
the  young  to  make  murder  their  calling 
and  rapacity  their  means  of  support,  and 
extorting  from  nations  their  treasures 
to  extend  this  ruinous  sway,  we  are 
ready  to  ask  ourselves,  Is  not  this  a 
dream  ?  And  when  the  sad  reality 
comes  home  to  us,  we  blush  for  a  race 
which  can  stoop  to  such  an  abject  lot. 
At  length,  indeed,  we  see  the  tjrrant 
humbled,  stripped  of  power ;  but  stripped 
by  those  who,  in  the  main,  are  not  un- 
willing to  play  the  despot  on  a  narrower 
scale,  and  to  break  down  the  spirit  of 
nations  under  the  same  iron  swav. 

How  is  it  that  tvranny  has  tnus  tri- 
umphed ?  that  the  nopes  with  which  we 
greeted  the  French  Revolution  have  been 
crushed  ?  that  a  usurper  plucked  up  the 
last  roots  of  the  tree  of  liberty,  and 
planted  despotism  in  its  place  ?  The 
chief  cause  is  not  far  to  seek,  nor  can 
it  be  too  often  urged  on  the  friends  of 
freedom.  France  failed  through  the 
want  of  that  moral  preparation  for  lib- 
erty, without  which  the  olessing  cannot 
be  secured.  She  was  not  ripe  for  the 
good  she  sought.  She  was  too  corrupt 
lor  freedom.  France  had  indeed  to 
contend  with  great  political  ignorance  ; 
but  had  not  ignorance  been  reinforced 
by  deep  moral  defect,  she  might  have 
won  her  way  to  free  institutions.  Her 
character  forbade  her  to  be  free ;  and  it 
now  seems  strange  that  we  could  ever 
have  expected  her  to  secure  this  boon. 
How  could  we  believe  that  a  liberty  of 


which  that  heartless  scoffer,  Voltaire, 
was  a  chief  apostle,  could  have  tri- 
umphed? Most  of  the  preachers  of 
French  liberty  had  thrown  off  all  the 
convictions  which  ennoble  the  mind. 
Man's  connection  with  God  they  broke, 
for  they  declared  that  there  was  no  God 
in  whom  to  trust  in  the  gieat  struggle 
for  liberty.  Human  immortality  —  that 
truth  which  is  the  seed  of  all  greatness 
—  they  derided.  To  their  philosophy, 
man  was  a  creature  of  chance,  a  com- 
pound of  matter,  an  ephemeron,  a  worm, 
who  was  soon  to  rot  and  perish  for  ever. 
What  insanity  was  it  to  expect  that  such 
men  were  to  work  out  the  emancipation 
of  their  race!  that  in  such  hands  the 
hopes  and  dearest  rights  of  humanity 
were  secure !  Liberty  was  tainted  by 
their  touch,  polluted  hy  their  breath, 
and  yet  we  trusted  that  it  was  to  rise  in 
healUi  and  glory  from  their  embrace. 
We  looked  to  men  who  openly  founded 
morality  on  private  interest  for  the  sac- 
rifices, the  devotion,  the  heroic  virtue 
which  Freedom  always  demands  from 
her  assertors. 

The  great  cause  of  the  discomfiture 
of  the  late  European  struggle  for  liberty 
is  easily  understood  by  an  American, 
who  recurs  to  the  history  of  his  own 
revolution.  This  issued  prosperously, 
because  it  was  begun  and  was  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  private  and  public 
virtue.  Our  liberty  did  not  come  to  us 
by  accident,  nor  was  it  the  gift  of  a  few 
leaders ;  but  its  seeds  were  sown  plen- 
tifully in  the  minds  of  the  whole  people. 
It  was  rooted  in  the  conscience  and 
reason  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  growth 
of  deliberate  convictions  and  generous 
principles  liberally  diffused.  We  had 
no  Paris,  no  metropolis,  which  a  few 
leaders  swayed,  and  which  sent  forth 
its  influences,  like  "a  mighty  heart," 
through  dependent  and  subservient  prov- 
inces. The  country  was  all  heart.  The 
living  principle  pervaded  the  community, 
and  every  village  added  strength  to  the 
solemn  purpose  of  being  free.  We  have 
here  an  explanation  of  a  striking  fact  in 
the  history  of  our  revolution, — we  mean 
the  want  or  absence  of  that  description 
of  great  men  whom  we  meet  in  other 
countries ;  men  who,  by  their  distinct 
and  single  agency,  and  by  their  splendid 
deeds,  determine  a  nation's  fate.  There 
was  too  much  greatness  in  the  American 
people  to  admit  this  overshadowing ^e,^t.- 
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ness  of  leaders.  Accordingly,  the  United 
States  had  no  liberator,  no  political 
saviour.  Washington,  indeed,  conferred 
on  us  great  blessings.  But  Washington 
was  not  a  hero,  in  the  common  sense  of 
that  word.  We  never  spoke  of  him  as 
the  French  did  of  Bonaparte,  never 
talked  of  his  eagle-eyed,  irresistible 
genius,  as  if  this  were  to  work  out  our 
safety.  We  never  lost  our  self-respect. 
We  felt  that,  under  God,  we  were  to  be 
free  through  our  own  courage,  energy, 
and  wisdom,  under  the  animating  and 
guiding  influences  of  this  great  and  good 
mind.  Washington  served  us  chieny  by 
his  sublime  moral  qualities.  To  him 
belonged  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
the  leader  in  a  revolution,  without  awak- 
ening one  doubt  or  solicitude  as  to  the 
spotless  purity  of  his  purpose.  His  was 
the  glory  of  oeing  the  brightest  mani- 
festation of  the  spirit  which  reigned  in 
his  country ;  and  in  this  way  he  became 
a  source  of  ener^,  a  bond  of  union,  the 
centre  of  an  enlightened  people's  confi- 
dence. In  such  a  revolution  as  that  of 
France,  Washington  would  have  been 
nothing ;  for  that  sympathy  which  sub- 
sisted oetween  him  and  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  which  was  the  secret  of  his 
power,  would  have  been  wanting.  By 
an  instinct  which  is  unerring,  we  call 
Washington,  with  grateful  reverence, 
the  Father  of  his  country,  but  not  its 
saviour,  A  people  which  wants  a  sav- 
iour, which  does  not  possess  an  earnest 
and  pledge  of  freedom  in  its  own  heart, 
is  not  yet  ready  to  be  free. 

A  great  question  here  offers  itself,  at 
which  we  can  only  glance.  If  a  moral 
preparation  is  required  for  freedom,  how, 
It  is  asked,  can  Europe  ever  be  free  ? 
How,  under  the  despotisms  which  now 
crush  the  continent,  can  nations  grow 
ripe  for  liberty  ?  Is  it  to  be  hoped  that 
men  will  learn,  in  the  school  of  slavery, 
the  spirit  and  virtues  which,  we  are  told, 
can  alone  work  out  their  deliverance } 
In  the  absolute  governments  of  Europe, 
the  very  instruments  of  forming  an  en- 
lightened and  generous  love  of  freedom 
are  bent  into  the  service  of  tyranny. 
The  press  is  an  echo  of  the  servile  doc- 
trines of  the  court.  The  schools  and 
seminaries  of  education  are  employed  to 
taint  the  young  mind  with  the  maxims  of 
despotism.  Even  Christianity  is  turned 
into  a  preacher  of  legitimacy,  and  its 
temples  are  desecrated  by  the  abject 


teaching  of  unconditional  submission. 
How,  then,  is  the  spirit  of  a  wise  and 
moral  freedom  to  be  generated  and  dif- 
fused? We  have  stated  the  difficulty 
in  its  full  force  ;  for  nothing  is  gained 
by  winking  out  of  sight  the  tremendous 
obstacles  with  which  liberal  principles 
and  institutions  must  contend.  We  have 
not  time  at  present  to  answer  the  great 
question  now  proposed.  We  will  only 
say  that  we  do  not  despair ;  and  we  will 
briefly  suggest  what  seems  to  us  the 
chief  expeaient  by  which  the  cause  of 
freedom,  obstructed  as  it  is,  must  now 
be  advanced.  In  despotic  countries, 
those  men  whom  God  has  inspired  with 
lofty  sentiments  and  a  thirst  for  freedom 
(ana  such  are  spread  through  all  Europe) 
must,  in  their  individual  capacity^  com- 
municate themselves  to  individual  minds. 
The  cause  of  liberty  on  the  continent 
cannot  now  be  forwarded  by  the  action 
of  men  and  masses.  But  in  every  coun- 
try there  are  those  who  feel  their  deg- 
radation and  their  wrongs,  who  abhor 
tyranny  as  the  chief  obstruction  of  the 
progress  of  nations,  and  who  are  willing 
and  prepared  to  suffer  for  liberty.  Let 
such  men  spread  around  them  their  own 
spirit,  by  every  channel  which  a  jealous 
despotism  has  not  closed.  Let  them 
give  utterance  to  sentiments  of  magna- 
nimity in  private  conference,  and  still 
more  by  the  press  ;  for  there  are  modes 
of  clothing  and  expressing  kindling  truths 
which,  it  is  presumed,  no  censorship 
would  dare  to  prescribe.  Let  them  es- 
pecially teach  that  great  truth,  which  is 
the  seminal  principle  of  a  virtuous  free- 
dom, and  the  very  foundation  of  morals 
and  religion,  —  we  mean  the  doctrine, 
that  conscience,  the  voice  of  God  in 
every  heart,  is  to  be  listened  to  above 
all  other  guides  and  lords ;  that  there 
is  a  sovereign  within  us,  clothed  with 
more  awful  powers  and  rights  than  any 
outward  king;  and  that  he  alone  is 
worthy  the  name  of  a  man  who  gives 
himself  up  solemnly,  deliberately,  to 
obey  this  internal  guide  through  peril 
and  in  death.  This  is  the  spirit  of  tree- 
dom ;  for  no  man  is  wholly  and  immu- 
tably free  but  he  who  has  broken  every 
outward  yoke,  that  he  may  obey  his  own 
deliberate  conscience.  This  is  the  les- 
son to  be  taught  alike  in  republics  and 
despotisms.  As  yet  it  has  but  dawned 
on  the  world.  Its  full  application  re- 
mains to  be  developed.    They  who  have 
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been  baptized,  bv  a  true  experience,  into 
this  vital  and  all-comprehending  truth, 
must  everywhere  be  Its  propagators ; 
and  he  who  makes  one  convert  of  it 
near  a  despot^s  throne,  has  broken  one 
link  of  that  despot's  chain.  It  is  chiefly 
in  the  diffusion  of  this  loftiness  of  moral 
sentiment  that  we  place  our  hope  of 
freedom ;  and  we  have  a  hope,  because 
we  know  that  there  are  those  who  have 
drunk  into  this  truth,  and  are  ready, 
when  God  adls,  to  be  its  martyrs.  We 
do  not  despair,  for  there  is  a  contagion 
—  we  would  rather  say,  a  divine  power — 
in  sublime  moral  principle.  This  is  our 
chief  trust  We  have  less  and  less  hope 
from  force  and  bloodshed,  as  the  instru- 
ments of  working  out  man's  redemption 
from  slavery.  History  shows  us  not  a 
few  princes  who  have  gained  or  strength- 
enea  thrones  by  assassination  or  war. 
But  freedom,  which  is  another  name  for 
justice,  honor,  and  benevolence,  scorns 
to  use  the  private  dagger,  and  wields 
with  trembling  the  puDlic  sword.  The 
true  conspiracy  before  which  tyranny  is 
to  fall,  is  that  of  virtuous,  elevated  minds, 
which  shall  consecrate  themselves  to  the 
work  of  awakening  in  men  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  rights,  powers,  purposes,  and 
greatness  of  human  nature  ;  which  shall 
oppose  to  force  the  heroism  of  intellect 
and  conscience,  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice.  We  believe  that,  at  this  mo- 
ment, there  are  virtue  and  wisdom 
enough  to  shake  despotic  thrones,  were 
they  as  confiding  as  they  should  be  in 
God  and  in  their  own  might,  and  were 
they  to  pour  themselves  through  every 
channel  into  the  public  mind. 

We  close  our  present  labors  with  com- 
mending to  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God  the  catise  of  human  freedom  and 
improvement.  We  adore  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  his  providence,  which 
has  ordained  that  liberty  shall  be  wrought 
out  by  the  magnanimity,  courage,  and 
sacrifices  of  men.  We  bless  him  for  the 
glorious  efforts  which  this  cause  has 
already  called  forth ;  for  the  intrepid 
defenders  who  have  gathered  round  it, 
and  whose  fame  is  a  most  precious  leg- 
acy of  past  ages ;  for  the  toils  and  suf- 
ferings by  which  it  has  been  upheld ; 
for  the  awakening  and  thrilling  voice 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  dungeon 
and  scafiEold.  where  the  martyrs  of  lib- 
erty have  pined  or  bled.  We  bless  him 
that  even  tyranny  has  been  overruled 


for  good,  by  exciting  a  resistance  which 
has  revealed  to  us  the  strength  of  virt- 
uous principle  in  the  human  soul.  We 
beseech  this  Great  and  Good  Parent, 
from  whom  all  pure  influences  proceed, 
to  enkindle,  by  his  quickening  breath, 
an  unquenchable  love  of  virtue  and  free- 
dom in  those  favored  men  whom  he 
hath  enriched  and  signalized  by  eminent 
gifts  and  powers,  that  they  may  fulfil 
the  high  function  of  inspiring  their  fel- 
low-beings with  a  consciousness  of  the 
birthright  and  destination  of  human  nat- 
ure. Wearied  with  violence  and  blood, 
we  beseech  him  to  subvert  oppressive 
governments  by  the  gentle,  yet  awful 
power  of  truth  and  virtue  ;  by  the  teach 
mgs  of  uncomipted  Christianity  ;  by  tb*: 
sovereignty  of  enlightened  opmion  ;  t  jr 
the  triumph  of  sentiments  of  magnanim- 
ity ;  by  mild,  rational,  and  purifying  in- 
fluences, which  will  raise  the  spirit  of 
the  enslaved,  and  which  sovereigns  will 
be  unable  to  withstand.  For  this  peace- 
ful revolution  we  earnestly  pray.  If, 
however,  after  long,  forbearing,  and  un- 
availing applications  to  Justice  and  hu- 
manity, the  friends  of  freedom  should 
be  summoned,  by  the  voice  of  God 
within,  and  by  his  providence  abroad, 
to  vindicate  their  rights  with  other  arms, 
to  do  a  sterner  work,  to  repel  despotic 
force  by  force,  may  they  not  forget, 
even  in  this  hour  of  provocation,  the 
spirit  which  their  high  calling  demands. 
Let  them  take  the  sword  with  awe,  as 
those  on  whom  a  holy  function  is  de- 
volved. Let  them  regard  themselves  as 
ministers  and  delegates  of  Him  whose 
dearest  attribute  is  Mercy.  Let  them 
not  stain  their  sacred  cause  by  one  cruel 
deed,  by  the  infliction  of  one  needless 
pang,  by  shedding  without  cause  one 
drop  of  human  blood. 


Part  II. 

In  a  former  number  of  our  work  *  we 
reviewed  the  life  and  character  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  We  resume  the  subject, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  more 
largely  of  the  individual,  but  that  we 
may  consider  more  distinctly  the  princi- 
ple of  action  which  governed  him.  and 
of  which  he  was  a  remarkable  manifes- 
tation. 

Power  was  the  idol  to  which  Bona- 
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parte  sacrificed  himself.  To  gain  su- 
premacy and  unlimited  swav,  to  subject 
men  to  his  will,  was  his  cnief,  settled, 
unrelenting  purpose.  This  passion  drew 
and  converted  into  itself  the  whole  en- 
ergy of  his  nature.  The  love  of  power, 
that  common  principle,  explains,  in  a 
great  degree,  his  character  and  life.  His 
crimes  did  not  spring  from  any  impulse 
peculiar  to  himself.  With  all  his  con- 
tempt of  the  human  race,  he  still  be- 
longed to  it.  It  is  true  both  of  the 
brightest  virtues  and  the  blackest  vices, 
though  they  seem  to  set  apart  their  pos- 
sessors from  the  rest  of  mankind,  that 
the  seeds  of  them  are  sown  in  every 
human  breast.  The  man  who  attracts 
and  awes  us  by  his  intellectual  and  moral 
grandeur,  is  only  an  example  and  antici- 
pation of  the  improvements  for  which 
every  mind  was  endowed  with  reason 
and  conscience  ;  and  the  worst  man  has 
become  such  by  the  perversion  and  ex- 
cess of  desires  and  appetites  which  he 
shares  with  his  whole  race.  Napoleon 
had  no  element  of  character  which  others 
do  not  possess.      It  was  his  misery  and 

fuilt  that  he  was  usurped  and  absorbed 
y  one  passion ;    that  his  whole  mind 
shot  up  into  one  growth ;  that  his  sin- 

rlar  strength  of  thought  and  will,  which, 
consecrated  to  virtue,  would  have  en- 
rolled him  among  the  benefactors  of, 
mankind^  was  enslaved  by  one  lust.  He 
is  not  to  be  gazed  on  as  a  miracle.  He 
was  a  manifestation  of  our  own  nature. 
He  teaches  on  a  large  scale  what  thou- 
sands teach  on  a  narrow  one.  He  shows 
us  the  greatness  of  the  ruin  which  is 
wrought  when  the  order  of  the  mind  is 
subverted,  conscience  dethroned,  and  a 
strong  passion  left  without  restraint  to 
turn  every  mward  and  outward  resource 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a  selfish  pur- 
pose. 

The  influence  of  the  love  of  power  on 
human  affairs  is  so  constant,  unbounded, 
and  tremendous,  that  we  think  this  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature  worthy  of  distinct 
consideration,  and  shall  devote  to  it  a 
few  pages,  as  a  fit  sequel  to  our  notice 
of  Bonaparte. 

The  passion  for  power  is  one  of  the 
most  universal ;  nor  is  it  to  be  regarded 
as  a  crime  in  all  its  forms.  Sweeping 
censures  on  a  natural  sentiment  cast 
blame  on  the  Creator.  This  principle 
shows  itself  in  the  very  dawn  ot  our  ex- 
istence.      The  child  never  exults  and 


rejoices  more  than  when  it  becomes  con- 
scious of  power  by  overcoming  difficul- 
ties or  compassing  new  ends.  All  our 
desires  and  appetites  lend  aid  and  energy 
to  this  passion,  for  all  find  increase  of 
gratification  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  our  strength  and  infiuence.  We  ought 
to  add,  that  this  principle  is  fed  from 
nobler  sources.  Power  is  a  chief  ele- 
ment of  all  the  commanding  qualities  of 
our  nature.  It  enters  into  all  the  higher 
virtues  ;  such  as  magnanimity,  fortitude, 
constancy.  It  enters  into  intellectual 
eminence.  It  is  power  of  thought  and 
utterance  which  immortalizes  tne  pro- 
ducts of  genius.  Is  it  strange  that  an 
attribute,  through  which  all  our  passions 
reach  their  objects,  and  which  character- 
izes whatever  is  great  or  admirable  in 
man,  should  awaken  intense  desire,  and 
be  sought  as  one  of  the  chief  goods  of 
life  ? 

This  principle,  we  have  said,  is  not  in 
all  its  forms  a  crime.  There  are.  indeed, 
various  kinds  of  power,  w^hich  it  is  our 
duty  to  covet,  accumulate,  and  hold  fast. 
First,  there  is  inward  power,  the  most 
precious  of  all  possessions  ;  power  over 
ourselves  ;  power  to  withstand  trial,  to 
bear  suffering,  to  front  danger ;  power 
over  pleasure  and  pain  ;  power  to  follow 
our  convictions,  however  resisted  by 
menace  or  scorn ;  the  power  of  calm  re- 
liance in  seasons  of  darkness  and  storms. 
A^in,  there  is  a  power  over  outward 
things ;  the  power  by  which  the  mind 
triumphs  over  matter,  presses  into  its 
service  the  subtilest  and  strongest  ele- 
ments, makes  the  winds,  fire,  and  steam 
its  ministers,  rears  the  city,  opens  a  path 
through  the  ocean,  and  makes  the  wilder- 
ness blossom  as  the  rose.  These  forms 
of  power,  especially  the  firfet,  are  glori- 
ous distinctions  of  our  race,  nor  can  we 
prize  them  too  highly. 

There  is  another  power,  which  is  our 
principal  concern  in  the  present  discus- 
sion. We  mean  power  over  our  fellow- 
creatures.  It  is  this  which  ambition 
chiefly  covets,  and  which  has  insti^ted 
to  more  crime,  and  spread  more  misery, 
than  any  other  cause.  We  are  not.  how- 
ever, to  condemn  even  this  universally. 
There  is  a  truly  noble  sway  of  man  over 
man  ;  one  which  it  is  our  honor  to  seek 
and  exert;  which  is  earned  by  well- 
doing ;  which  is  a  chief  recompense  of 
virtue.  We  refer  to  the  quickening  in- 
fluence of  a  good  and  great  mind  over 
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other  minds,  by  which  it  brings  them 
into  sympathy  with  itself.  Far  from 
condemning  this,  we  are  anxious  to  hold 
it  forth  as  the  pm'est  glory  which  virtu- 
ous ambition  can  propose.  The  power 
of  awakening,  enlightening,  elevating 
our  fellow-creatures  may,  with  peculiar 
fitness,  be  called  divine  ;  for  there  is  no 
agency  of  Gk>d  so  beneficent  and  sub- 
lime as  that  which  he  exerts  on  rational 
natures,  and  by  which  he  assimilates 
them  to  himself.  This  sway  over  other 
souls  is  the  surest  test  of  greatness. 
We  admire,  indeed,  the  energy  which 
subdues  the  material  creation,  or  devel- 
ops the  physical  resources  of  a  state. 
But  it  is  a  nobler  might  which  calls  forth 
the  intellectual  and  moral  resources  of 
a  people,  which  communicates  new  im- 
pulses to  society,  throws  into  circulation 
new  and  stirring  thoughts,  gives  the 
mind  a  new  consciousness  of  its  faculties, 
and  rouses  and  fortifies  the  will  to  an 
unconquerable  purpose  of  well-doing. 
This  spiritual  power  is  worth  all  other. 
To  improve  man's  outward  condition  is 
a  secondary  agency,  and  is  chiefly  im- 
portant as  it  gives  the  means  of  inward 
growth.  The  most  glorious  minister  of 
God  on  earth  is  he  who  speaks  with  a 
life-giving  energy  to  other  minds,  breath- 
ing into  them  the  love  of  truth  and 
virtue,  strengthening  them  to  suffer  in 
a  good  cause,  and  lifting  them  above  the 
senses  and  the  world. 

We  know  not  a  more  exhilarating 
thought  than  that  this  power  is  given  to 
men  ;  that  we  can  not  only  change  the 
face  of  the  outward  world,  and  by  virt- 
uous discipline  improve  ourselves,  but 
that  we  may  become  springs  of  life  and 
li^ht  to  our  fellow-beings  We  are  thus 
admitted  to  a  fellowship  with  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  highest  end  was  that  he 
might  act  with  a  new  and  celestial  energy 
on  the  human  mind.  We  rejoice  to  thint 
that  he  did  not  come  to  monopolize  this 
divine  sway,  to  enjoy  a  solitary  gran- 
deur, but  to  receive  others,  even  all  who 
should  obey  his  religion,  into  the  part- 
nership of  this  honor  and  happiness. 
Every  Christian,  in  proportion  to  his 
progress,  acquires  a  measure  of  this 
divine  agency.  In  the  humblest  condi- 
tions, a  power  goes  forth  from  a  devout 
and  disinterested  spirit,  calling  forth 
silently  moral  and  religious  sentiment, 
perhaps  in  a  child,  or  some  other  friend, 
and  teaching,  without  the  aid  of  words, 


the  loveliness  and  peace  of  sincere  and 
single-hearted  virtue.  In  the  more  en- 
lightened classes,  individuals  now  and 
then  rise  up,  who,  through  a  singular 
force  and  elevation  of  soul,  obtain  a 
sway  over  men*s  minds  to  which  no 
limit  can  be  prescribed.  They  speak 
with  a  voice  which  is  heard  by  distant 
nations,  and  which  goes  down  to  future 
ages.  Their  names  are  repeated  with 
veneration  by  millions ;  and  millions 
read  in  their  lives  and  writings  a  quick- 
ening testimony  to  the  greatness  of  the 
mind,  to  its  moral  strength,  to  the  re- 
ality of  disinterested  virtue.  These  are 
the  true  sovereigns  of  the  earth.  They 
share  in  the  royalty  of  Jesus  Christ 
They  have  a  greatness  which  will  be 
more  and  more  felt.  The  time  is  com- 
ing, its  signs  are  visible,  when  this 
long-mistaken  attribute  of  greatness  will 
be  seen  to  belong  eminenuy,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, to  those  who.  by  tneir  charac- 
ters, deeds,  sufferings,  writings,  leave 
imperishable  and  ennobling  traces  of 
themselves  on  the  human  mind.  Amone 
these  legitimate  sovereigns  of  the  world 
will  be  ranked  the  philosopher,  who 
penetrates  the  secrets  of  the  universe 
and  of  the  soul ;  who  opens  new  fields 
to  the  intellect ;  who  gives  it  a  new  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  powers,  rights, 
and  divine  original;  who  spreads  en- 
larged and  liberal  habits  of  thought ; 
and  who  helps  men  to  understand  that 
an  ever-growing  knowledge  is  the  patri- 
mony destined  for  them  by  the  "  Father 
of  their  spirits."  Among  them  will  be 
ranked  the  statesman  who,  escaping  a 
vulgar  policy,  rises  to  the  discovery  of 
the  true  interest  of  a  state ;  who  seeks 
without  fear  or  favor  the  common  good  ; 
who  understands  that  a  nation's  mind 
is  more  valuable  than  its  soil ;  who  in- 
spirits a  people's  enterprise,  without 
making  them  the  slaves  of  wealth  ;  who 
is  mainly  anxious  to  originate  or  give 
stability  to  institutions  by  which  society 
may  be  carried  forward ;  who  confides 
with  a  sublime  constancy  in  justice  and 
virtue,  as  the  only  founaation  of  a  wise 
policy  and  of  public  prosperity:  and, 
above  all,  who  has  so  drunk  into  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  of  God  as  never  to 
forget  that  his  particular  country  is  a 
member  of  the  great  human  family, 
bound  to  all  nations  by  a  common  nat- 
ure,  by  a  common  interest,  and  by  in- 
dissoluble laws  of  equity  and  charitY« 
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Among  these  will  be  ranked,  perhaps, 
on  the  highest  throne,  the  moral  and 
religious  reformer,  who  truly  merits 
diat  name  ;  who  rises  above  his  times  ; 
who  is  moved  by  a  holy  impulse  to  as- 
sail vicious  establishments,  sustained  by 
fierce  passions  and  inveterate  prejudices ; 
who  rescues  great  truths  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  ages  ;  who,  joining  calm  and 
deep  thought  to  profound  feeling,  se- 
cures to  religion  at  once  enlightened 
and  earnest  conviction  ;  who  unfolds  to 
men  higher  forms  of  virtue  than  they 
have  yet  attained  or  conceived ;  who 
gives  orighter  and  more  thrilling  views 
of  the  perfection  for  which  they  were 
framed,  and  inspires  a  victorious  faith 
in  the  perpetual  progress  of  our  nature. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  this 
power  which  belongs  to  truly  great 
minds,  particularly  deserving  notice. 
Far  from  enslaving,  it  makes  more  and 
more  free  those  on  whom  it  is  exercised  ; 
and  in  this  respect  it  differs  wholly  from 
the  vulgar  sway  which  ambition  thirsts 
for.  It  awakens  a  kindred  power  in 
others,  calls  their  faculties  into  new  life, 
and  particularly  strengthens  them  to 
follow  their  own  deliberate  convictions 
of  truth  and  duty.  It  breathes  conscious 
energy,  self-respect,  moral  independence, 
and  a  scorn  of  every  foreign  yoke. 

There  is  another  power  over  men 
very  different  from  this,  —  a  power,  not 
to  quicken  and  elevate,  but  to  crush 
and  subdue ;  a  power  which  robs  men 
of  the  free  use  of  their  nature,  takes 
them  out  of  their  own  hands,  and  com- 
pels them  to  bend  to  another's  will. 
This  is  the  sway  which  men  grasp  at 
most  eagerly,  and  which  it  is  our  great 
purpose  to  expose.  To  reign,  to  give 
taws,  to  clothe  their  own  wills  with 
omnipotence,  to  annihilate  all  other 
wills,  to  spoil  the  individual  of  that  self- 
direction  which  is  his  most  precious 
right,  —  this  has  ever  been  deemed  by 
multitudes  the  iiighest  prize  for  com- 
petition and  conflict.  The  most  envied 
men  are  those  who  have  succeeded  in 
prostrating  multitudes,  in  subjecting 
whole  communities,  to  their  single  will. 
It  is  the  love  of  this  power,  in  all  its 
forms,  which  we  are  anxious  to  hold  up 
to  reprobation.  If  any  crime  should  be 
placed  by  society  beyond  pardon,  it  is 
this 

This  power  has  been  exerted  most 
conspicuously  and  perniciously  by  two 


classes  of  men,  —  the  priest  or  minister 
of  religion,  and  the  civil  ruler.  Both 
rely  on  the  same  instrument,  —  that  is, 
pain  or  terror;  the  first  calling  to  his 
aid  the  fires  and  torments  of  the  future 
world,  and  practising  on  the  natural 
dread  of  invisible  powers ;  and  the 
latter  availing  himself  of  chains,  dun- 
geons, and  gibbets  in  the  present  life. 
Through  these  terrible  applications  man 
has,  in  all  ages  and  in  almost  every 
country,  been  made,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  a  slave  and  machme  ;  been 
shackled  in  all  his  faculties,  and  de- 
graded into  a  tool  of  others'  wills  and 
passions.  The  influence  of  almost  every 
political  and  religious  institution  has 
been  to  make  man  abject  in  mind, 
fearful,  servile,  a  mechanical  repeater 
of  opinions  which  he  dares  not  try,  and 
a  contributor  of  his  toil,  sweat,  and 
blood,  to  governments  which  never 
dreamed  of  the  general  weal  as  their 
only  legitimate  end.  On  the  immense 
majority  of  men,  thus  wronged  and 
enslaved,  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
nature  has  not  yet  dawned  ;  and  the 
doctrine,  that  each  has  a  mind,  worth 
more  than  the  material  world,  and  framed 
to  grow  for  ever  by  a  self -forming,  self- 
directing  energy,  is  still  a  secret,  a  mys- 
tery, notwithstanding  the  clear  annun- 
ciation of  it,  ages  ago,  by  Jesus  Christ. 
We  know  not  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
Intenseness  and  nefariousness  of  the 
love  of  power  than  the  fact  of  its  hav- 
ing virtually  abrogated  Christianity',  and 
even  turned  into  an  engine  of  dominion 
a  revelation  which  breathes  throughout 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  proclaims  the 
essential  equality  of  the  human  race, 
and  directs  its  most  solemn  denunci- 
ations against  the  passion  for  rule  and 
empire. 

That  this  power,  which  consists  in 
force  and  compulsion,  in  the  imposition 
on  the  many  of  the  will  and  judgment 
of  one  or  a  few,  is  of  a  low  order,  when 
compared  with  the  quickening  influence 
over  others  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken,  we  need  not  stop  to  prove. 
But  the  remark  is  less  obvious,  though 
not  less  true,  that  it  is  not  only  inferior 
in  kind,  but  in  amount  or  degree.  This 
may  not  be  so  easily  acknowledged. 
He  whose  will  is  passively  obeyed  by  a 
nation,  or  whose  creed  implicitly  adopted 
by  a  spreading  sect,  may  not  easily  be- 
lieve that  his  power  is  exceeded,  n'^t 
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only  fn  kind  or  quality,  but  in  extent,  by 
him  who  wields  only  the  silent,  subtile 
influence  of  moral  and  intellectual  gifts. 
But  the  superiority  of  moral  to  arbitrary 
sway  in  this  particular  is  proved  by  its 
effects.     Moral  power  is  creative  ;  arbi- 
trary power  wastes  away  tlie  spirit  and 
force  of  those  on  wliom  it  is  exerted. 
And  is  it  not  a  mightier  work  to  create 
than  to  destroy  ?    A  higher  energy  is 
required  to  quicken  than  to  crush ;  to 
elevate  than  to  depress  ;  to  warm  and 
expand  than  to  chill  and  contract     Any 
hand,  even  the  weakest,  may  take  away 
life  ;  another  agency  is  required  to  kindle 
or  restore  it.     A  vulgar  incendiary  may 
destroy  in  an  hour  a  magnificent  struct- 
ure, the  labor  of  ages.     Has  he  energy 
to  be  compared  with  the  creative  intel- 
lect in  which  this  work  had  its  origin  t 
A  fanatic  of  ordinary  talent  may  send 
terror  through  a  crowd ;    and   by  the 
croft,  which  is  so  often  joined  with  fanat- 
icism, may  fasten  on  multitudes  a  debas- 
ing creed.     Has  he  power  to  be  com- 
pared   with    him    who    rescues    from 
darkness   one  only  of    these    enslaved 
minds,  and  quickens  it  to  think  justly 
and  nobly  in  relation  to  God,  duty,  and 
immortality  .'*     The  energies  of  a  single 
soul,  awakened,  by  such  an  influence, 
to  the  free  and  full  use  of  its  powers, 
may  surpass,  in  their  progress,  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  a  whole  community, 
enchained  ana  debased  by  fanaticism  or 
outward  force.  Arbitrary  power,  whether 
civil  or  religious,  if  tried  by  the  only  ' 
fair  test,  that  is,  by  its  effects,  seems  to 
have  more  affinity  with  weakness  than 
stren^h.       It    enfeebles    and    narrows 
what  It  acts  upon.     Its  efficiency  resem- 
bles that  of  darkness  and  cold  in  the 
natural  world.     True  power  is  vivifying, 
productive,  builds  up,  and  gives  strength. 
We  have  a  noble  type  and  manifestation 
of  it  in  the  sun,  which  calls  forth  and 
diffuses  motion,  life,  energy,  and  beauty. 
He   who   succeeds    in    cnaining    men's 
understandings,  and  breaking  their  wills, 
may  indeed  number  millions  as  his  sub- 
jects.    But  a  weak,   puny  race  are  the 
products  of  his  sway,  ani  they  can  only 
reach  the  stature  and  force  of  men  by 
throwing  off  his  yoke.     He  who,  by  an 
intellectual  and  moral  energy,  awakens 
kindred  energy  in  others,  touches  springs 
of  infinite  might,  gives  impulse  to  facul- 
ties to   which  no  bounds   can  be  pre- 
scribedy   begins    an    action    which  will 


never  end.  One  great  and  kindling 
thought  from  a  retired  and  obscure  man 
may  live  when  thrones  are  fallen,  and 
the  memory  of  those  who  filled  them 
obliterated,  and,  like  an  undying  fire, 
may  illuminate  and  quicken  all  future 
generations. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  inferiority  and 
worthlessness  of  that  dominion  over 
others  which  has  been  coveted  so  greed- 
ily in  all  ages.  We  should  rejoice  could 
we  convey  some  just  idea  of  its  moral 
turpitude.  Of  all  injuries  and  crimes, 
the  most  flagrant  is  chargeable  on  him 
who  aims  to  establish  dominion  over  his 
brethren.  He  wars  with  what  is  more 
precious  than  life.  He  would  rob  men 
of  their  chief  prerogative  and  glory,  — 
we  mean,  of  self-dominion,  of  tnat  em- 
pire which  is  given  to  a  rational  and 
moral  being  over  his  own  soul  and  his 
own  life.  Such  a  being  is  framed  to 
find  honor  and  happiness  in  forming  and 
swaying  himself,  in  adopting  as  his 
supreme  standard  his  convictions  of 
truth  and  duty,  in  unfolding  his  powers 
by  free  exertion,  in  acting  from  a  prin- 
ciple within,  from  his  growing  conscience. 
His  proper  and  noolest  attributes  are 
self-government,  self-reverence,  energy 
of  thought,  energy  in  choosing  the  rignt 
and  the  good,  energy  in  casting  off  all 
other  dominion.  He  was  created  for 
empire  in  his  own  breast,  and  woe,  woe 
to  them  who  would  pluck  from  him  this 
sceptre  !  A  mind,  inspired  by  God  with 
reason  and  conscience,  and  capable, 
through  these  endowments,  of  progress 
in  truth  and  duty,  is  a  sacred  thing; 
more  sacred  than  temples  made  with 
hands,  or  even  than  this  outward  uni- 
verse. It  is  of  nobler  lineage  than  that 
of  which  human  aristocracy  makes  its 
boast.  It  bears  the  lineaments  of  a 
divine  Parent.  It  has  not  only  a  physi- 
cal, but  moral  connection  with  the 
Supreme  Being.  Through  its  self- 
determining  power,  it  is  accountable  for 
its  deeds,  and  for  whatever  it  becomes. 
Responsibility  —  that  which  above  all 
things  makes  existence  solemn  —  is  laid 
upon  it.  Its  great  end  is  to  conform 
itself,  by  its  own  energy,  and  by  spiritual 
succors  which  its  own  prayers  and  faith- 
fulness secure,  to  that  perfection  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  which  God  is 
the  original  and  source,  which  shines 
upon  us  from  the  whole  outward  world, 
but  of  which  the  intelligent  soul  is  a 
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truer  recipient  and  a  brig^hter  image, 
even  than  the  sun  with  all  his  splendors. 
From  these  views  we  learn  that  no  out- 
rage, no  injury,  can  equal  that  which  is 
perpetrated  by  him  who  would  break 
down  and  subjugate  the  human  mind ; 
who  would  rob  men  of  self-reverence  ; 
who  would  bring  them  to  stand  more  in 
awe  of  outward  authority  than  of  reason 
and  conscience  in  their  own  souls  ;  who 
would  make  himself  a  standard  and  law 
for  his  race,  and  shape,  by  force  or  ter- 
ror, the  free  spirits  of  others  after  his 
own  judgment  and  will. 

All  excellence,  whether  intellectual  or 
moral,  involves,  as  its  essential  elements, 
freedom,   energy,  and    moral    indepen- 
dence,  so    that  the  invader  of    these, 
whether  from  the  throne  or  the  pulpit, 
invades  the  most  sacred  interest  of  the 
human  race.     Intellectual  excellence  im- 
plies and  requires  these.     This  does  not 
consist  in  passive  assent  even   to  the 
highest  truths  ;  or  in  the  most  extensive 
stores  of  knowledge  acquired  by  an  im- 
plicit faith,  and  lodged  in  the  inert  mem- 
ory.     It  lies   in  force,   freshness,   and 
independence  of  thought ;   and  is  most 
conspicuously  manifested  by  him  who, 
loving  truth    supremely,  seeks  it  reso- 
lutely, follows  the  light  without  fear,  and 
modifies  the   views   of    others    by   the 
patient,  strenuous  exercise  of  his  own 
faculties.     To  a  man  thus  intellectually 
free,  truth  is  not,  what  it  is  to  passive 
multitudes,  a  foreign  substance,  dormant, 
lifeless,  fruitless,  but  penetrating,  pro- 
lific, full  of  vitality,  and  ministering  to 
the  health  and  expansion  of  the  soul. 
And  what  we  have  said  of  intellectual 
excellence  is  still  more  true  of  moral. 
This  has  its  foundation  and  root  in  free- 
dom, and  cannot  exist  a  moment  without 
it.     The  very  idea  of  virtue  is,  that  it 
is  a  free  act,  the  product  or  result  of  the 
mind's   self-determining  power.      It   is 
not  good  feeling,  infused  by  nature  or 
caught  by  sympathy  ;  nor  is  it  good  con- 
duct into  which  we  have  slidden  through 
imitation,   or    which    has    been    forced 
upon  us  by  another's  will.     We  ourselves 
are  its  authors  in  a  high  and  peculiar 
sense.    We  indeed  depend  on  God  for 
virtue  ;  for  our  capacity  of  moral  action 
is  wholly  his  gift  and  inspiration,  and 
without  his  perpetual  aid  this  capacity 
would  avail  nothing.     But  his  aid  is  not 
compulsion.      He    respects,   he  cannot 
violate  that  moral  freedom  which  is  his 


richest  g^ft  To  the  individual,  the 
decision  of  his  own  character  is  left 
He  has  more  than  kingly  power  in  his 
own  soul.  Let  him  never  resign  it.  Let 
none  dare  to  interfere  with  it.  Virtue  is 
self-dominion,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  it  is  self-subjection  to  the  princi- 
ple of  duty,  that  highest  law  in  the  souL 
If  these  views  of  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence  be  just,  then  to  invade  men's 
freedom  is  to  aim  the  deadliest  blow  at 
their  honor  and  happiness ;  and  their 
worst  foe  is  he  who  fetters  their  reason, 
who  makes  his  will  their  law,  who  makes 
them  tools,  echoes,  copies  of  himself. 

Perhaps   it  may  be  objected  to  the 
representation  of    virtue  as  consisting 
in    self-dominion,   that    the    Scriptures 
speak  of  it  as  consisting  in  obedience 
to  God.     But  these  are  perfectly  com- 
patible and  harmonious  views  ;  for  gen- 
uine obedience  to  God  is  the  free  choice 
and  adoption  of  a  law,  the  great  princi- 
ples of  which  our  own  minds  approve, 
and  our  own  consciences  bind  on  us ; 
which   is   not   an    arbitrary   injunction, 
but  an  emanation  and  expression  of  the 
divine    Mind ;    and   which  is   intended 
throughout  to  give  energy,  dignity,  and 
enlargement  to  our  best  powers.     He, 
and  he  only,  obeys  God  virtuously  and 
acceptably,   who  reverences   rieht,   not 
power ;  who  has  chosen  rectitude  as  his 
supreme  rule  :  who  sees  and  reveres  in 
God  the  fulness  and  brightness  of  moral 
excellence,  and  who  sees  in  obedience 
the  progress  and  perfection  of  his  own 
nature.     1  hat  subjection  to  the  Deity, 
which,  we  fear,  is  too  common,  in  which 
the  mind  surrenders  itself  to  mere  power 
and  will,  is  any  thing  but  virtue.     We 
fear  that  it  is  disloyalty  to  that  moral 
principle  which  is  ever  to  be  reverenced 
as  God's  vicegerent  in  the  rational  soul. 
Perhaps  some  may  fear  that,  in  our 
zeal  for  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  individual  mind,  we  unsettle  gov- 
ernment, and  almost  imply  that  it  is  a 
wrong.     Far  from  it.     We  hold  govern- 
ment to  be  an  essential  means  of  our 
intellectual  and    moral    education,  and 
would  strengthen  it  by  pointing  out  its 
legitimate   functions.      Government,  as 
far  as  it  is  rightful,  is  the  guardian  and 
friend  of  freedom,  so  that  in  exalting 
the  one  we  enforce   the    other.      The 
highest  aim  of  all  authority  is  to  confer 
lil^rty.     This  is  true  of  domestic  rule. 
The  great,  we  may  say  the  single,  object 
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of  parental  government,  of  a  wise  and 
virtuous  education,  is  to  give  the  child 
the  fullest  use  of  his  own  powers;  to 
give  him  inward  force ;  to  train  him 
up  to  govern  himself.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  came,  indeed,  to  rule  mankind ; 
but  to  rule  them,  not  by  arbitrary 
statutes,  not  by  force  and  menace,  not 
by  mere  will,  but  by  setting  before  them, 
in  precept  and  life,  those  everlasting 
rules  of  rectitude  which  heaven  obeys, 
and  of  which  every  soul  contains  the 
living  germs.  He  came  to  exert  a  moral 
power;  to  reign  by  the  manifestation 
of  celestial  virtues ;  to  awaken  the  en- 
ergy of  holy  purpose  in  the  free  mind. 
He  came  to  publish  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tives ;  to  open  the  prison  door ;  to  break 
the  power  of  the  passions  ;  to  break  the 
vuke  of  a  ceremonial  religion  which  had 
been  imposed  in  the  chudhood  of  the 
race ;  to  exalt  us  to  a  manly  homage 
and  obedience  of  our  Creator.  Of  civil 
government,  too,  the  great  end  is  to  se- 
cure freedom.  Its  proper  and  highest 
function  is,  to  watch  over  the  liberties 
of  each  and  all,  and  to  open  to  a  com- 
munity the  widest  field  for  all  its  powers. 
Its  very  chains  and  prisons  have  the 
general  freedom  for  their  aim  They 
are  just,  only  when  used  to  curb  oppres- 
sion and  wrong ;  to  disarm  him  who  has 
a  tyrant's  heart,  if  not  a  tyrant's  power, 
who  wars  against  others'  rights,  who,  b^ 
invading  property  or  life,  would  substi- 
tute force  for  the  reign  of  equal  laws. 
Freedom,  we  repeat  it,  is  the  end  of 
government.  To  exalt  men  to  self-rule 
is  the  end  of  all  other  rule  ;  and  he 
who  would  fasten  on  them  his  arbitrary 
will  is  their  worst  foe. 

We  have  aimed  to  show  the  guilt  of 
the  love  of  power  and  dominion,  by 
showing  the  ruin  which  it  brings  on  the 
mind,  by  enlarging  on  the  preciousness 
of  that  inward  freedom  which  it  invades 
and  destroys.  To  us,  this  view  is  the 
most  impressive ;  but  the  guilt  of  this 
pission  may  also  be  discerned,  and  by 
some  more  clearly,  in  its  outward  in- 
fluences, —  in  the  desolation,  bloodshed, 
and  woe  of  which  it  is  the  perpetual 
cause.  We  owe  to  it  almost  all  the 
miseries  of  war.  To  spread  the  sway 
of  one  or  a  few,  thousands  and  millions 
have  been  turned  into  machines  under 
the  name  of  soldiers,  armed  with  instru- 
ments of  destruction,  and  then  sent  to 


reduce  others  to  their  own  lot  by  fear 
and  pain,  by  fire  and  sword,  by  butchery 
and  pillage.  And  is  it  light  guilt  to 
array  man  against  his  brother ;  to  make 
murder  the  trade  of  thousands ;  to  drench 
the  earth  with  human  blood ;  to  turn  it 
into  a  desert;  to  scatter  families  like 
cha£E;  to  make  mothers  widows,  and 
children  orphans ;  and  to  do  all  this 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  a  still 
gloomier  desolation,  for  the  purpose  of 
subjugating  men's  souls,  turning  them 
into  base  parasites,  extortine  from  them 
a  degrading  homage,  humbling  them  in 
their  own  eyes,  and  breaking  them  to 
servility  as  the  chief  duty  of  life  }  When 
the  passion  for  power  succeeds,  as  it 
generally  has  done,  in  establishing  des- 
potism, it  seems  to  make  even  civiliza- 
tion a  doubtful  good.  Whilst  the  mon- 
arch and  his  court  are  abandoned  to  a 
wasteful  luxury,  the  peasantr>',  rooted 
to  the  soil  and  doomed  to  a  perpetual 
round  of  labors,  are  raised  but  little 
above  the  brute.  There  are  parts  of 
Europe,  Christian  Europe,  in  which  the 
peasant,  through  whose  sweat  kings  and 
nobles  riot  in  plenty,  seems  to  enjoy 
less,  on  the  whole,  than  the  untamed 
Indian  of  our  forests.  Chained  to  one 
spot,  living  on  the  cheapest  vegetables, 
sometimes  unable  to  buy  salt  to  season 
his  coarse  fare,  seldom  or  never  tasting 
animal  food,  having  for  his  shelter  a 
mud-walled  hut  floored  with  earth  or 
stone,  and  subjected  equally  with  the 
brute  to  the  rule  of  a  superior,  he  seems 
to  us  to  partake  less  of  animal,  intellect- 
ual, and  moral  pleasures  than  the  free 
wanderer  of  the  woods,  whose  steps  no 
nian  fetters ;  whose  wigwam  no  tyrant 
violates  ;  whose  chief  toil  is  hunting, 
that  noblest  of  sports ;  who  feasts  on 
the  deer,  that  most  luxurious  of  viands ; 
to  whom  streams,  as  well  as  woods,  pay 
tribute ;  whose  adventurous  life  gives 
sagacity ;  and  in  whom  peril  nourishes 
courage  and  self-command.  We  are  no 
advocates  for  savage  life.  We  know 
that  its  boasted  freedom  is  a  delusion. 
The  sinde  fact  that  human  nature  in 
this  wild  state  makes  no  progress,  is 
proof  enough  that  it  wants  true  liberty. 
We  mean  only  to  say  that  man,  in  the 
hands  of  despotism,  is  sometimes  de- 
graded below  the  savage ;  that  it  were 
better  for  him  to  be  lawless,  than  to  live 
under  lawless  sway. 

It  is  the  part  of  Christians  to  look  on 
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the  passion  for  power  and  dominion 
with  strong  abhorrence  ;  for  it  is  sin^- 
larly  hostile  to  the  genius  of  their  relig- 
ion. Jesus  Christ  always  condemned 
it.  One  of  the  striking  marks  of  his 
moral  greatness,  and  of  the  originality 
of  his  character,  was,  that  he  held  no 
fellowship  and  made  no  compromise 
with  this  universal  spirit  of  his  age,  but 
withstood  it  in  every  form.  He  found 
the  Jews  intoxicating  themselves  with 
dreams  of  empire.  Of  the  prophecies 
relating  to  the  Messiah,  the  most  famil- 
iar and  dear  to  them  were  those  which 
announced  him  as  a  conqueror,  and 
which  were  construed  by  their  worldli- 
ness  into  a  promise  of  triumphs  to  the 
people  from  whom  he  was  to  spring. 
Even  the  chosen  disciples  of  Jesus 
looked  to  him  for  this  good.  *'  To  sit 
on  his  right  hand  and  on  nis  left,"  or,  in 
other  words,  to  hold  the  most  command- 
ing station  in  his  kingdom,  was  not  only 
their  lurking  wish,  but  their  open  and 
importunate  request.  But  there  was  no 
passion  on  which  Jesus  frowned  more 
severely  than  on  this.  He  taught  that, 
to  be  great  in  his  kingdom,  men  must 
serve,  instead  of  ruling,  their  brethren. 
He  placed  among  them  a  child  as  an 
emblem  of  the  humility  of  his  religion. 
His  most  terrible  rebukes  fell  on  the 
lordly,  aspiring  Pharisee.  In  his  own 
person,  he  was  mild  and  condescending, 
exacting  no  personal  service,  living  with 
his  disciples  as  a  friend,  sharing  their 
wants,  sleeping  in  their  fishing-boat, 
and  even  washmg  their  feet ;  and  in  all 
this  he  expressly  prof>osed  himself  to 
them  as  a  pattern,  knowing  well  that 
the  last  triumph  of  disinterestedness  is 
to  forget  our  own  superiority  in  our 
sympathy,  solicitude,  tenderness,  re- 
spect, and  self-denying  zeal  for  those 
who  are  below  us.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
wonder  that  the  lust  of  power  should  be 
encountered  bv  the  sternest  rebukes  and 
menace  of  Christianity,  because  it  wages 
open  war  with  the  great  end  of  this  relig- 
ion, which  is  the  elevation  of  the  human 
mind.  No  corruption  of  this  religion  is 
more  palpable  and  more  enormous  than 
that  which  turns  it  into  an  instrument 
of  dominion  and  which  makes  it  teach 
that  mans  primary  dut^  is  to  give  him- 
self a  passive  material  into  the  hands  of 
his  minister,  priest,  or  king. 

The  subject  which  we  now  discuss  is 
one  in  which  all  nations  have  an  interest, 


and  especially  our  own  ;  and  we  should 
fail  of  our  main  purpose  were  we  not  to 
lead  oiu*  readers  to  apply  it  to  ourselves. 
The  passion  for  ruling,  though  most 
completely  developed  in  desp>otisms,  is 
confined  to  no  forms  of  government.  It 
is  the  chief  peril  of  free  states,  the  nat- 
ural enemy  of  free  institutions.  It  agi- 
tates our  own  country,  and  still  throws 
an  uncertainty  over  the  great  experiment 
we  are  making  here  in  behalf  of  liberty. 
We  will  try  then,  in  a  few  words,  to 
expose  its  influences  and  dangers,  and 
to  abate  that  zeal  with  which  a  partici- 
pation in  office  and  power  is  sought 
among  ourselves. 

It  is  the  distinction  of  republican  in- 
stitutions, that  whilst  they  compel  the 
passion  for  power  to  moderate  its  pre- 
tensions, and  to  satisfy  itself  with  more 
limited  gratifications,  they  tend  to  spread 
it  more  widely  through  the  community, 
and  to  make  it  a  universal  principle. 
The  doors  of  office  being  open  to  all, 
crowds  burn  to  rush  in.  A  thousand 
hands  are  stretched  out  to  grasp  the 
reins  which  are  denied  to  none.  Per- 
haps, in  this  boasted  and  boasting  land 
of  liberty,  not  a  few,  if  called  to  state 
the  chiet  good  of  a  republic,  would  place 
it  in  this,  that  every  man  is  eligible  to 
every  office,  and  that  the  highest  places 
of  power  and  trust  are  prizes  for  univer- 
sal competition.  The  superiority  attrib- 
uted by  many  to  our  institutions  is,  not 
that  they  secure  the  greatest  freedom, 
but  give  every  man  a  cnance  of  ruling ; 
not  that  they  reduce  the  power  of  gov- 
ernmenf  within  the  narrowest  limits 
which  the  safety  of  the  state  admits  but 
throw  it  into  as  many  hands  as  possible. 
The  despot's  great  crime  is  thought  to 
be  that  he  keeps  the  delight  of  dominion 
to  himself,  that  he  makes  a  monopoly  of 
it,  whilst  our  more  generous  institutions, 
by  breaking  it  into  parcels,  and  inviting 
the  multitude  to  scramble  for  it,  spread 
this  joy  more  widely.  The  result  is, 
that  political  ambition  infects  our  coun- 
try, and  generates  a  feverish  restlessness 
and  discontent,  which  to  the  monarch- 
ist, may  seem  more  than  a  balance  for 
our  forms  of  liberty.  The  spirit  of  in- 
trigue, which  in  absolute  governments 
is  confined  to  courts,  walks  abroad 
through  the  land  ;  and,  as  individuals 
can  accomplish  no  political  purposes 
single-handed,  they  band  themselves 
into  parties,  ostensibly  framed  for  pub- 
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lie  ends,  but  aiming  only  at  the  acquisi- 
tion of  power.  The  nominal  sovereign, 
that  is,  the  people,  like  all  other  sover- 
eigns, is  courted  and  flattered,  and  told 
that  it  can  do  no  wrong.  Its  pride  is 
pampered,  its  passions  inflamed,  its  prej- 
udices made  inveterate.  Such  are  the 
processes  by  which  other  republics  have 
oeen  subverted,  and  he  must  be  blind 
who  cannot  trace  them  among  ourselves. 
We  mean  not  to  exaggerate  our  dangers. 
We  rejoice  to  know  that  the  improve- 
ments of  society  oppose  many  checks 
to  the  love  of  power.  But  every  wise 
man  who  sees  its  workings  must  dread 
it  as  our  chief  foe. 

This  passion  derives  strength  and 
vehemence  in  our  country  from  the 
common  idea  that  political  power  is  the 
highest  prize  which  society  has  to  offer. 
We  know  not  a  more  general  delusion, 
nor  is  it  the  least  dangerous.  Instilled  as 
it  is  in  our  youth,  it  gives  infinite  excite- 
ment to  political  ambition.  It  turns  the 
active  talent  of  the  countrvto  public  sta- 
tion as  the  supreme  goocl,  and  mikes  it 
restless,  intriguing,  and  unprincipled.  It 
calls  out  hosts  of  selfish  competitors  for 
comparatively  few  places,  and  encourages 
a  bold,  unblushing  pursuit  of  personal 
elevation,  which  a  just  moral  sense  and 
self-respect  in  the  community  would 
frown  upon  and  cover  with  shame.  This 
prejudice  has  come  down  from  past  ages, 
and  is  one  of  their  worst  bequests.  To 
govern  others  has  always  been  thought 
the  highest  function  on  earth.  We  have 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  strength  and 
pernicious  influence  of  this  persuasion 
in  the  manner  in  which  history  has  been 
written.  Who  fill  the  pa^e  of  history  } 
Political  and  military  leaders,  who  have 
lived  for  one  end,  — to  subdue  and  gov- 
ern their  fellow-beings.  These  occupy 
the  foreground,  and  the  people,  the  hu- 
man race,  dwindle  into  insignificance, 
and  are  almost  lost  behind  their  masters. 
The  proper  and  noblest  object  of  history 
is  to  record  the  vicissitudes  of  society, 
its  spirit  in  different  ages,  the  causes 
which  have  determined  its  progress  and 
decline,  and  especially  the  manifestations 
and  growth  of  its  highest  attributes  and 
interests  of  intelligence,  of  the  religious 
principle,  of  moral  sentiment,  of  the 
elegant  and  useful  arts,  of  the  triumphs 
of  nun  over  nature  and  himself.  Instead 
of  this,  we  have  records  of  men  in  power, 
often   weak,   oftener  wicked,   who  did 


little  or  nothing  for  the  advancement  of 
their  age.  who  were  in  no  sense  its  rep- 
resentatives, whom  the  accident  of  birth 
perhaps  raised  to  influence.  We  have 
the  quarrels  of  courtiers,  the  intrigues  of 
cabinets,  sieges  and  battles,  royal  births 
and  deaths,  and  the  secrets  of  a  palace, 
that  sink  of  lewdness  and  corruption. 
These  are  the  staples  of  history.  The 
inventions  of  printing,  of  gunpowder, 
and  the  mariner's  compass,  were  too 
mean  affairs  for  history  to  trace.  She 
was  bowing  before  kings  and  warriors. 
She  had  volumes  for  the  plots  and  quar- 
rels of  Leicester  and  Essex  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  but  not  a  page  for  Shak- 
speare  ;  and  if  Bacon  had  not  filled  an 
office,  she  would  hardly  have  recorded 
his  name,  in  her  anxiety  to  preserve  the 
deeds  and  sayings  of  that  Solomon  of 
his  age,  James  the  First. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance which  is  attached  to  rulers  and 
government,  as  a  prejudice ;  and  we 
think  that  something  may  be  done 
towards  abating  the  passion  for  power 
by  placing  this  thought  in  a  clearer 
light.  It  seems  to  us  not  very  difficult 
to  show,  that  to  govern  men  is  not  as 
high  a  sphere  of  action  as  has  been 
commonly  supposed,  and  that  those  who 
have  obtained  this  dignity  have  usurped 
a  place  beyond  their  due  in  history  and 
men's  minds.  We  apprehend,  indeed, 
that  we  are  not  alone  in  this  opinion  ; 
that  a  change  of  sentiment  on  this  sub- 
ject has  commenced  and  must  go  on ; 
that  men  are  learning  that  there  are 
higher  sources  of  happiness  and  more 
important  agents  in  human  affairs  than 
political  rule.  It  is  one  mark  of  the 
progress  of  society  that  it  brings  down 
the  public  man  and  raises  the  private 
one.  It  throws  power  into  the  hands 
of  untitled  individuals,  and  spreads  it 
through  all  orders  of  the  community. 
It  multiplies  and  distributes  freely  means 
of  extensive  influence,  and  opens  new 
channels  by  which  the  gifted  mind,  in 
whatever  rank  or  condition,  may  com- 
municate itself  far  and  wide.  Through 
the  diffusion  of  education  and  printing, 
a  private  man  may  now  speak  to  multi- 
tudes, incomparably  more  numerous  than 
ancient  or  modern  eloquence  ever  elec- 
trified in  the  popular  assembly  or  the 
hall  of  legislation.  By  these  instru- 
ments, truth  is  asserting  her  sover- 
eignty over  nations,  without  the  hely  of 
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rank,  office,  or  sword ;  and  her  faithful 
ministers  will  become  more  and  more 
the  lawgivers  of  the  world. 

We  mean  not  to  deny,  we  steadilv 
affirm,  that  government  is  a  ^reat  good, 
and  essential  to  human  happmess  ;  but 
it  does  its  good  chiefly  by  a  negative 
influence,  by  repressing  injustice  and 
crime,  by  securing  property  from  inva- 
sion, ana  thus  removing  obstructions 
to  the  free  exercise  of  human  powers. 
It  confers  little  positive  benefit.  Its 
office  is  not  to  confer  happiness,  but  to 
give  men  opportunity  to  work  out  hap- 
piness for  themselves.  Government  re- 
sembles the  wall  which  surrounds  our 
lands,  —  a  needful  protection,  but  rear- 
ing no  harvests,  ripening  no  fruits.  It 
is  the  individual  who  must  choose 
whether  the  enclosure  shall  be  a  para- 
dise or  a  waste.  How  little  positive 
good  can  government  confer  !  It  does 
not  till  our  fields,  build  our  houses, 
weave  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  our 
families,  give  disinterestedness  to  the 
heart,  or  energy  to  the  intellect  and 
will.  All  our  ereat  interests  are  left  to 
ourselves  ;  and  governments,  when  they 
have  interfered  with  them,  have  ob- 
structed much  more  than  advanced 
them.  For  example,  they  have  taken 
religion  into  their  keeping  only  to  dis- 
figure it.  So  education,  in  their  hands, 
has  generally  become  a  propagator  of 
servile  maxims,  and  an  upholder  of  an- 
tiquated errors.  In  like  manner  they 
have  paralyzed  trade  by  their  nursing 
care,  and  multiplied  poverty  by  expe- 
dients for  its  relief.  Government  has 
almost  always  been  a  barrier  against 
which  intellect  has  had  to  struggle  ;  and 
society  has  made  its  chief  progress  by 
the  minds  of  private  individuals  who 
have  outstripped  their  rulers,  and  grad- 
ually shamed  them  into  truth  and  wis- 
dom. 

Virtue  and  intelligence  are  the  great 
interests  of  a  community,  including  all 
others,  and  worth  all  others ;  and  the 
noblest  agency  is  that  by  which  they 
are  advanced.  Now,  we  apprehend  that 
political  power  is  not  the  most  effectual 
instrument  for  their  promotion,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  doubt  whether  government 
is  the  only  or  highest  sphere  for  supe- 
rior minds.  Virtue,  from  its  very  nature, 
cannot  be  a  product  of  what  may  be 
called  the  direct  operation  of  govern- 
ment;   that   is,  of   legislation.      Laws 


may  repress  crime.  Their  office  is  to 
erect  prisons  for  violence  and  fraud. 
But  moral  and  religious  worth,  dignity 
of  character,  loftiness  of  sentiment,  all 
that  makes  man  a  blessing  to  himself 
and  society,  lies  beyond  their  province. 
Virtue  is  of  the  soul,  where  lavw  can- 
not penetrate.  Excellence  is  some- 
thing too  refined,  spiritual,  celestial,  to 
be  produced  by  the  coarse  machinenr 
of  government.  Human  legislation  ad- 
dresses itself  to  self-love  and  works  by 
outward  force.  Its  chief  instrument  is 
punishment.  .It  cannot  touch  the  springs 
of  virtuous  feelings,  of  great  and  good 
deeds.  Accordingly,  rulers,  with  all 
their  imagined  omnipotence,  do  not 
dream  of  enjoining  by  statute,  philan- 
thropy, gratitude,  devout  sentiment, 
magnanimity,  and  purity  of  thought 
Virtue  is  too  high  a  concern  for  gov- 
ernment. It  is  an  inspiration  of  God, 
not  a  creature  of  law ;  and  the  agents 
whom  God  chiefly  honors  in  its  promo- 
tion are  those  who,  through  experience 
as  well  as  me  itation,  have  risen  to  gen- 
erous conceptions  of  it,  and  who  snow 
it  forth,  not  in  empty  eulogies,  but  in 
the  language  of  deep  conviction  and  in 
lives  of  purity. 

Government,  then,  does  little  to  ad- 
vance the  chief  interest  of  human  nat- 
ure by  its  direct  agency ;  and  what  shall 
we  say  of  its  indirect  .'*  Here  we  wish 
not  to  offend ;  but  we  must  be  allowed 
to  use  that  plainness  of  speech  which 
becomes  Christians  and  freemen.  We 
do  fear,  then,  that  the  indirect  influence 
of  government  is  on  the  whole  adverse 
to  virtue  ;  and,  in  saying  this,  we  do 
not  speak  of  other  countries,  or  of  dif- 
ferent political  institutions  from  our 
own.  We  do  not  mean  to  say.  what  all 
around  us  would  echo,  that  monarchy 
corrupts  a  state,  that  the  air  of  a  court 
reeks  with  infection,  and  taints  the 
higher  classes  with  a  licentiousness 
which  descends  to  their  inferiors.  We 
speak  of  government  at  home  ;  and  we 
ask  wise  men  to  say  whether  it  ministers 
most  to  vice  or  virtue.  We  fear  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  political  power  is  of 
corrupting:  tendency;  and  that,  gener- 
ally speaking,  public  men  are  not  the 
most  effectual  teachers  of  truth,  disin- 
terestedness, and  incorruptible  integrity 
to  the  people.  An  error  prevails  in 
relation  to  political  concerns,  which 
necessarily  makes  civil  institutions  de- 
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It  is  deeply  rooted,  —  the 

ages.  We  refer  to  the  belief 
:  men  are  absolved  in  a  meas- 
the  everlasting  and  immutable 
s   of  morality ;   that  political 

prize  which  justifies  arts  and 
es  that  would  be  scorned  in 
I ;  that  management,  intrigue, 
^tensions,  and  appeals  to  base 
deserve    slight   rebuke  when 

to  compass  political  ends, 
ly,  the  laws  of  truth,  justice, 
nthropy  have  seldom  been 
public  as  to  private  concerns, 
le  individuals  who  have  come 
indignantly  on  the  machina- 
office-seeking,  and  the  sacri- 
jpularity,  which  disgrace  our 
Dndition,  are  disposed  to  ac- 
i  a  crooked  or  ungenerous 
irds  foreign  nations,  by  which 
intages  may  accrue  to  their 
ry.     Now  the  great  truth,  on 

cause  of  virtue  rests,  is,  that 
s  an  eternal,  unalterable,  and 
law.  binding  at  once  heaven 
the  perfection  of  God's  char- 

the  harmony  and  happiness 
)nal  creation  ;  and  in  propor- 
itical  institutions  unsettle  this 
iction,  —  in  proportion  as  they 
:  truth,  justice,  and  philan- 
e  local,  partial  obligatio'is, 
lomage  from  the  weak,  but 
Def ore  the  powerful,  —  in  pro- 
they  thus  insult  the  awful 
able   majesty  of   the   eternal 

the    same    proportion    they 
the    very  foundation    of  a 
rtue. 

d  to  the  other  great  interest 
imunity,  its  intelligence,  gov- 
ay  do  much  good  by  a  direct 

that  is,  by  instituting  schools 
iating  revenue  for  the  instruc- 

poorer  classes.  Whether  it 
wisely  in  assuming  to  itself, 
5  from  individuals  the  provi- 
ire  of  higher  literary  institu- 
uestion  not  easily  determined. 
:  will  doubt  that  it  is  a  noble 

assist  and  develop  the  intel- 

se  classes  of  the  community 

d  condition  exposes  them  to 

animal  existence.      Still,  the 

government    in    regard    to 

is  necessarily  superficial  and 
The  great  sources  of  intel- 
/er  and  progress  to  a  people 


are  its  strong  and  original  thinkers,  be 
they  found  where  they  may.  Govern- 
ment cannot,  and  does  not,  extend  the 
bounds  of  knowledge  ;  cannot  make  ex- 

f>eriments  in  the  laboratorv,  explore  the 
aws  of  animal  or  vegetaole  nature,  or 
establish  the  principles  of  criticism, 
morals,  and  religion.  The  energy  which 
is  to  carry  forward  the  intellect  of  a 
people  belongs  chiefly  to  private  indi- 
viduals, who  devote  themselves  to  lonelt 
thought,  who  worship  truth,  who  origi- 
nate the  views  demanded  by  their  age. 
who  help  us  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
established  prejudices,  who  improve  old 
modes  of  education  or  invent  better.  It 
is  true  that  great  men  at  the  head  of 
affairs  may,  and  often  do,  contribute 
much  to  the  growth  of  a  nation's  mind. 
But  it  too  often  happens  that  their  station 
obstructs  rather  tnan  aids  their  useful- 
ness. Their  connection  with  a  party, 
and  the  habit  of  viewing  subjects  m 
reference  to  personal  aggrandizement, 
too  often  obscure  the  noblest  intellects, 
and  convert  into  patrons  of  narrow  views 
and  temporary  interests  those  who,  in 
other  conditions,  would  have  been  the 
lights  of  their  age,  and  the  propagators 
of  everlasting  truth.  From  these  views 
of  the  limited  influence  of  government 
on  the  most  precious  interests  of  society, 
we  learn  that  political  power  is  not  the 
noblest  power,  and  that,  in  the  progress 
of  intelligence,  it  will  cease  to  be  coveted 
as  the  chief  and  most  honorable  dis- 
tinction on  earth. 

If  we  pass  now  to  the  consideration 
of  that  interest  over  which  government 
is  expected  chiefly  to  watch,  and  on 
which  it  is  most  competent  to  act  with 
power,  we  shall  not  arrive  at  a  result 
very  different  from  what  we  have  just 
expressed.  We  refer  to  property,  or 
wealth.  That  the  influence  of  pohtical 
institutions  on  this  great  concern  is  im- 
portant, inestimable,  we  mean  not  to 
deny.  But,  as  we  have  already  sug- 
gested, it  is  chiefly  negative.  Govern- 
ment enriches  a  people  by  removing 
obstructions  to  their  powers,  by  defencl- 
ing  them  from  wrong,  and  thus  giving 
them  opportunity  to  enrich  themselves. 
Government  is  not  the  spring  of  the 
wealth  of  nations,  but  their  own  sagac- 
ity, industry,  enterprise,  and  force  of 
character.  To  leave  a  people  to  them- 
selves is  generally  the  best  service 
their    rulers    can    render.      Time   was 
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when  sovereigns  fixed  prices  and  wa^s, 
reeulated  industry  and  expense,  and  im- 
agined that  a  nation  would  starve  and 
perish  if  it  were  not  guided  and  guarded 
like  an  infant.  But  we  have  learned 
that  men  are  their  own  best  guardians, 
that  property  is  safest  under  its  owner's 
care^  and  that,  generally  speaking,  even 
great  enterprises  can  better  be  accom- 
plished by  the  voluntary  association  of 
individuals  than  by  the  state.  Indeed, 
we  are  met  at  every  stage  of  this  dis- 
cussion by  the  truth,  that  political  power 
is  a  weak  engine  compared  with  indi- 
vidual intelligence,  virtue  and  effort ; 
and  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  enforce 
this  truth,  because,  through  an  extrav- 
agant estimate  of  government,  men  are 
apt  to  expect  from  it  what  they  must  do 
for  themselves,  and  to  throw  upon  it  the 
blame  which  belongs  to  their  own  feeble- 
ness and  improvidence.  The  great  hope 
of  society  is  individual  character.  Civi- 
lization and  political  institutions  are 
themselves  sources  of  not  a  few  evils, 
which  nothing  but  the  intellectual  and 
moral  energy  of  the  private  citizen  can 
avert  or  relieve.  Such,  for  example, 
are  the  monstrous  inequalities  of  prop- 
erty, the  sad  contrasts  of  condition, 
which  disfigure  a  large  city  ;  which  laws 
create  and  cannot  remove ;  which  can 
only  be  mitigated  and  diminished  by  a 
principle  of  moral  restraint  in  the  poorer 
classes,  and  by  a  wise  beneficence  in 
the  rich.  The  great  lesson  for  men  to 
learn  is,  that  their  happiness  is  in  their 
own  hands  ;  that  it  is  to  be  wrought  out 
by  their  own  faithfulness  to  God  and 
conscience  ;  that  no  outward  institutions 
can  supply  the  place  of  inward  principle, 
of  moral  energv,  whilst  this  can  go  far 
to  supply  the  place  of  almost  every  out- 
ward aia. 

Our  remarks  will  show  that  our  esti- 
mate of  political  institutions  is  more 
moderate  than  the  prevalent  one,  and 
that  we  regard  the  power,  for  which 
ambition  has  woven  so  manv  plots  and 
shed  so  much  blood,  as  destined  to 
occupy  a  more  and  more  narrow  space 
among  the  means  of  usefulness  and  dis- 
tinction. There  is,  however,  one  branch 
of  government  which  we  hold  in  high 
veneration,  which  we  account  an  un- 
speakable blessing,  and  which,  for  the 
world,  we  would  not  say  a  word  to  dis- 
parage ;  and  we  are  the  more  disposed 
to  speak  of  it  because  its  relative  im- 


portance seems  to  us  little  understood. 
We  refer  to  the  judiciary,  —  a  depart- 
ment worth   all   others    in    the    state. 
Whilst  politicians  expend  their  zeal  on 
transient  interests,  which  perhaps  derive 
their  chief  importance  from  their  con- 
nection with  a  party,  it  is  the  province 
of  the  judge  to  apply  those  solemn  and 
universal  laws  of  rectitude  on  which  the 
security,  industry,  and  prosperity  of  the 
individual  and  tne  state  essentially  de- 
pend.     From  his   tribunal,  as  from  a 
sacred  oracle,  go  forth  the  responses  of 
justice.     To  us  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  fabric  of  civil  institutions  so  in- 
teresting and  imposing  as  this  impartial 
and  authoritative  exposition  of  tne  prin- 
ciples of  moral  legislation.     The  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  this  countr)%  where 
the  judge,  without  a  guard,  without  a 
soldier,  without  pomp,  decides  upon  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  citizen,  trusting 
chiefly  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
community  for  the  execution  of  his  de- 
crees, is  the  most  beautiful  and  encour- 
aging aspect  under  which  our  government 
can  be  viewed.     "We  repeat  it,  there  is 
nothing  in  public  affairs  so  venerable  as 
the  voice  of  Justice,  speaking  through 
her  delegated  ministers,  reaching  and 
subduing  the  high  as  well  as  the  low, 
setting  a  defence  around  the  splendid 
mansion  of  wealth  and  the  lowly  hut  of 
poverty,  repressing  wrong,  vindicating 
innocence,  humbling  the  oppressor,  and 
publishing  the  rights  of  human  nature 
to  every  human  being.    We  confess  that 
we  often  turn  with  pain  and  humiliation 
from  the  hall  of  Congress,  where  we  see 
the  legislator  forgetting  the  majesty  of 
his  function,  forgetting  his  relation  to  a 
vast  and  growing  community,  and  sacri- 
ficing  to   his   party  or   to  himself  the 
public  weal ;  and  it  comforts  us  to  turn 
to  the  court  of  justice,  where  the  dis- 
penser  of    the   laws,   shutting  his  ear 
against  all  solicitations  of  friendship  or 
interest,  dissolving  for  a  time  every  pri- 
vate tie,  forgetting  public  opinion,  and 
withstanding  public  feeling,  asks  only 
what  is  RIGHT.     To  our  courts,  the  re- 
sorts and  refuge  of  weakness  and  inno- 
cence, we  look  with  hope  and  joy.    We 
boast,   with  a  virtuous   pride,   that  no 
breath  of  corruption  has  as  yet  tainted 
their  pure  air.     To  this  department  of 
government  we  cannot  ascribe  too  much 
importance.     Over  this  we  cannot  watch 
too  jealously.     Every  encroachment  on 
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its  independence  we  should  resent,  and 
repel,  as  the  chief  wrong  our  country 
can  sustain.  Woe,  woe  to  the  impious 
hand  which  would  shake  this  most  sacred 
and  precious  column  of  the  social  edi- 
fice! 

In  the  remarks  which  we  have  now 
submitted  to  our  readers,  we  have  treated 
of  great  topics,  if  not  worthily,  yet,  we 
trust,  with  a  pure  purpose.  We  have 
aimed  to  expose  the  passion  for  domin- 
ion, the  desire  of  ruling  mankind.  We 
have  labored  to  show  me  superiority  of 
moral  power  and  influence  to  that  sway 
which  has  for  ages  been  seized  with 
eager  and  bloody  hands.  We  have  la- 
bored to  hold  up  to  unmeasured  repro- 


bation him  who  would  establish  an  em- 
pire of  brute  force  over  rational  beines. 
We  have  labored  to  hold  forth,  as  the 
enemy  of  his  race,  the  man  who,  in  any 
way,  would  fetter  the  human  mind,  and 
subject  other  wills  to  his  own.  In  a 
word,  we  have  desired  to  awaken  others 
and  ourselves  to  a  just  self-reverence, 
to  the  free  use  and  expansion  of  our 
highest  powers,  and  especially  to  that 
moral  force,  that  energy  of  holy,  virtu- 
ous purpose,  without  wmch  we  are  slaves 
amiost  the  freest  institutions.  Better 
eifts  than  these  we  cannot  supplicate 
from  God ;  nor  can  we  consecrate  our 
lives  to  nobler  acquisitions. 


REMARKS   ON  THE  CHARACTER   AND  WRITINGS   OF 
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["  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  F^nelon  ;  with  an 
Appendix,  containioK  a  Memoir  of  his  Life/'  By  a 
Lady.  Boston :  Hilfiard,  Gray,  LitUe,  and  Wilkins- 
i8a9.] 

We  perform  a  very  gratifying  duty  in 
introducing  and  recommending  to  our 
readers  the  book  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  An  attractive  and 
quickening  work  on  practical  religion 
we  regard  as  a  valuable  accession  to  our 
literature.  Indeed  any  thing  written 
with  power  on  Christian  morals  and 
theology  is  most  welcome.  It  is  too 
true,  and  a  sad  truth,  that  religious 
books  are  pre-eminently  dull.  If  we 
wished  to  impoverish  a  man's  intellect, 
we  could  devise  few  means  more  effect- 
ual than  to  confine  him  to  what  is  called 
a  course  of  theological  reading.  The 
very  subject  to  which,  above  all  others, 
the  writer  should  bring  his  whole 
strength  of  thought  and  feeling,  which 
allies  itself  to  our  noblest  faculties,  to 
which  reason,  imagination,  taste,  and 
genius  should  consecrate  their  noblest 
efforts,  is  of  all  subjects  treated  most 
weakly,  tamely,  and  with  least  attraction. 
Of  course  there  are  splendid  exceptions, 
but  we  speak  of  the  immense  majority  of 
theological  books.  It  is  wonderful  how 
men  can  think  and  write  upon  religion 
to  so  little  effect.  That  a  theme  so 
vast,  80  sublime  as  Christianity,  embrac- 


ing God  and  man,  earth  and  heaven, 
time  and  eternity,  connected  intimately 
with  all  human  nistory,  deriving  lights 
from  all  human  experience,  admitting 
application  to  the  whole  of  human  life, 
and  proposing  as  its  great  end  the  ever- 
lasting progress  of  the  soul,  —  that  such 
a  subject  should  be  treated  so  monoto- 
nously as  to  be  proverbially  dull,  that  its 
professed  explorers  should  be  able  to 
plant  their  footsteps  so  exacdy  in  the 
track  of  their  predecessors,  that  the 
boundlessness  of  the  field  should  so 
seldom  tempt  an  adventurous  spirit 
from  the  beaten  way,  is  wonderful,  and 
might  seem  a  miracle  to  a  man  unac- 
quainted with  the  vassalage  which  has 
broken  down  the  mind  in  the  department 
of  religion.  It  is  true  that  those  who 
write  on  this  topic  are  accustomed  to 
call  it  sublime  ;  but  they  make  its  sub- 
limity cold  and  barren,  like  that  of 
mountain-tops  wrapped  in  everlasting 
snows.  We  write  this,  not  in  severity, 
but  in  sorrow  of  heart ;  for  we  despair 
of  any  great  progress  of  the  human 
character  or  ot  society,  until  the  ener- 
gies of  the  mind  shall  be  bent,  as  they 
seldom  have  been,  on  those  most  impor- 
tant subjects  and  interests  of  the  human 
mind,  morals  and  religion. 

As  a  striking  proof  of  the  poverty  of 
religious  literature,  and  of  the  general 
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barrenness  of  the  intellect  when  em- 
ployed in  this  field,  we  may  refer  to  the 
small  amount  of  ori^nal  and  productive 
thought  in  the  English  Church  since  the 
days  of  Barrow  and  Taylor.  Could  our 
voice  be  heard  in  England,  we  would  ask 
impartial  and  gifted  men,  more  familiar 
with  their  country's  history  than  our- 
selves, to  solve  the  problem,  how  a 
Protestant  Establishment,  so  munifi- 
cently endowed  with  the  means  of  im- 
provement, should  have  done  so  little  in 
so  long  a  period  for  Christianity,  should 
have  produced  so  few  books  to  interest 
the  higher  order  of  minds.  Let  not  these 
remarks  be  misunderstood,  as  if  we  were 
wanting  in  respect  and  gratitude  to  a 
church  which,  with  all  its  defects,  has 
been  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism, 
which  has  been  illustrated  by  the  piety 
and  virtues  of  such  men  as  Bishops  Wil- 
son, Berkeley,  and  Heber,  and  in  which 
have  sprung  up  so  many  institutions  con- 
secrated to  numanity  and  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  Christian  faith.  We  mean  not  to 
deny  it  the  honor  of  having  fostered 
talent  in  various  forms  and  directions. 
Among  the  English  clergy  we  find  pro- 
found and  elegant  scholars  ;  we  find  the 
names  of  those  giants  in  ancient  learn- 
ing, Bentlejr  and  Parr,  and  a  crowd  of 
proficients  in  polite  literature,  of  whom 
Hurd  and  Jortin  are  honorable  repre- 
sentatives. We  speak  onl^  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  their  contributions  to  moral 
and  religious  science.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Clarke  and  Butler,  we  could  not 
easily  name  any  of  the  Establishment, 
since  the  time  aoove  specified,  who  have 
decidedly  carried  forward  the  human  in- 
tellect. The  latter  of  these  is  indeed  a 
great  name,  notwithstanding  the  alleged 
obscurities  of  his  style,  and  worthy  to 
be  enrolled  among  the  master-spirits  of 
the  human  race.  In  regard  to  commen- 
tators, whose  function,  as  commonly  ex- 
ecuted, holds  a  second  rank  in  theology, 
the  English  Church,  since  the  time  of 
Hammond,  has  produced  none  of  much 
value,  except  Bishop  Pearce.  We  pre- 
sume that  she  will  not  lay  claim  to  the 
heretical  Locke,  who  earned  into  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures  the  same 
force  of  thought  as  into  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind ;  or  to  Whitby,  whose  stren- 
uous Arminianism,  as  Orthodoxy  would 
reproachingly  say,  tapered  off  into  that 
most  suspicious  form  of  Christianity. 
I7i3itarianjsm.    We  have  not  yet  named 


two  of  the  most  illustrious  intellectual 
chiefs  of  the  church,  Warburton  and 
Horsley.    Their  great  powers  we  most 
readily  own  ;  but  Warburton  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  wasted  his  mind, 
and  has  left  no  impression  of  himself 
on  later  times ;  whilst  Horsley,  though 
he  has  given  us  striking,  if  not  judicious, 
sermons,  in  a  style  of  unusual  vigor,  can- 
not be  said  to  have  communicate  in  any 
respect  a  new  impulse  to  thought  and 
in  Biblical  criticism,  to  which  he  was 
zealously  devoted,  he  is  one  of  the  last 
authorities   on   which    a    sound   mind 
would  lean.      To  Bishops   Lowth  and 
Sherlock  we  cheerfully  acknowledge  our 
obligations ;   and  we  question  whether 
the  latter  has  even  yet  received  his  due 
praise.    We  have  not  forgotten,  though 
we  have  not  named,  Tillotson,  Seeker, 
and  Porteus.     They  are  all  worthy  of 
remembrance,    especially    Seeker,    the 
clear  and  wise  exp>ounder  of  Christian 
ethics  ;  but  they  added  little  or  nothing 
to  the  stock  which  they  received.     It 
may  be  thought  that  we  have  not  been 
just  to  the   Establishment  in  passing 
over  Paley.    He  has  our  sincere  admira- 
tion.    On  one  great  topic,  which  indeed 
has    been    worthily    treated    by    many 
of  the  clergy,  —  we  mean  that  of  Chris- 
tian evidence. — he  has  shed  new  light. 
By  felicity  of  arrangement  and  illustra- 
tion, he  has  given  an  air  of  novelty  to 
old  arguments,  whilst  he  has  strength- 
ened  his   cause  by  important  original 
proofs.     His  **  Horae  Paulinae  "  is  one 
of    the    few   books   destined    to   live. 
Paley  saw  what  he  did  see  through  an 
atmosphere  of  lieht.     He  seized  on  the 
strong  points  of  his  subject  with  an  in- 
tuitive sagacity,  and  has  given  his  clear, 
bright  thoughts  in  a  style  which  has 
made  them  the  property  of  his  readers 
almost  as  peifectly  as  they  were  his 
own.     In  what,  then,  did  he  fail  ?    We 
have  said  that  he  was  characterized  by 
the  distinctness  of  his  vision.     He  was 
not,  we  think,  equally  remarkable  for  its 
extent.     He  was  popular    rather  than 
philosophical.     He  was  deficient  in  that 
intellectual  thirst  which  is  a  chief  ele- 
ment of  the  philosophical  spirit.     He 
had  no  irrepressible  desire  to  sound  the 
depths  of  his  own  nature,  or  to  ascend 
to  wide  and  all- reconciling  views  of  the 
works  and  ways  of  God.     Moral  phil- 
osophy he  carried  backward;  nor  had 
he  nigher  claims  in  religious  than  in 
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ethical  science.  His  sermons  are  worthy 
of  all  praise,  not  indeed  for  their  power 
over  tne  heart,  but  for  their  plain  and 
strong  expositions  of  duty,  and  their 
'  awakening  appeals  to  the  conscience. 
We  leave  this  topic  with  observing 
that,  in  the  noblest  branch  of  history, 
we  mean  Christian  or  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, the  English  Church  has  not  fur- 
nisned  a  single  distinguished  name. 
We  have  one  mournful  and  decisive 
proof  of  this  deficiency.  The  vast 
majority  of  English  readers  learn  what 
they  know  of  the  progress  and  fortunes 
of  their  religion  from  its  foe  and  in- 
sulter,  —  from  Gibbon,  the  apostle  of 
unbelief.  The  history  of  Christianity, 
the  most  important  and  sublime  theme 
in  this  province  of  literature,  has  as  yet 
found  no  writer  to  do  it  justice,  none 
to  be  compared  with  the  great  names 
in  civil  history.  The  mightiest  revolu- 
tion in  the  records  of  our  race  remains 
to  be  worthily  told.  We  doubt,  indeed, 
whether  the  true  character,  style,  and 
extent  of  the  work  which  is  needed  are 
as  yet  comprehended.  That  the  same 
rigorous  impartiality,  the  same  spirit  of 
philosophical  research  into  causes  and 
effects,  is  to  be  carried  into  religious 
as  into  civil  history,  is  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. The  records  of  particular 
sects  and  churches,  instead  of  exhaust- 
ing this  great  subject,  are  perhaps  sub- 
ordinate parts.  We  want  to  know  the 
great  conflict  between  Christianity  and 
Heathenism,  and  the  action  and  reaction 
of  these  systems  on  one  another.  We 
want  to  know  the  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity on  society,  politics,  manners, 
philosophy,  and  literature,  and  the  mod- 
ifications which  it  has  received  in  return 
from  all  these  mighty  agents.  We  know 
not  where  history  can  find  a  nobler  field 
for  its  graphic  powers  than  in  the  chiv- 
alrous ages  of  Christianity  ;  nor  can  it 
and,  in  its  whole  range  over  the  past, 
a  subject  so  fitted  as  the  spread  and 
fortunes  of  this  religion  to  its  great  end, 
which  is,  to  throw  light  on  tne  nature 
and  powers  of  man,  and  to  carry  us 
deep  into  the  human  soul.  When  is 
this  greatest  and  most  lamented  chasm 
in  our  literature  to  be  supplied  't 

We  have  cited  the  English  Church 
as  a  proof  of  the  unproductiveness  of 
the  intellect  in  reli^on,  and  of  the  bar- 
renness of  theological  literature.  Had 
we  time^  we  might  find  corroborations 


in  other  sects.  In  truth,  a  paralvzing 
influence  has  been  working  mightilv  for 
ages  in  the  Christian  world,  and  we 
ought  not  to  wonder  at  its  results. 
Free  action  has  been  denied  to  the 
mind,  and  freedom  is  an  essential  con- 
dition of  growth  and  power.  A  fettered 
limb  moves  slowly  and  operates  feebly. 
The  spirit  pines  away  in  a  prison  ;  and 
yet  to  rear  prison- walls  round  the  mind 
has  been  the  chief  toil  of  ages.  The 
mischiefs  of  this  intellectual  bondage 
are  as  yet,  we  conceive,  but  imperfecUy 
known,  and  need  to  be  set  forth  with  a 
new  eloquence.  If,  as  we  believe,  prog- 
ress be  tne  supreme  law  of  the  soul  and 
the  very  aim  of  its  creation,  then  no 
wrong  can  be  inflicted  on  it  so  grievous 
as  to  bind  it  down  everlastingly  to  a 
fixed,  unvarying  creed,  especially  if  this 
creed  wa<(  framed  in  an  age  of  darkness, 
crime,  and  political  and  religious  strife. 
This  tyranny  is  pre-eminently  treason 
against  human  nature.  If  growth  be 
the  supreme  law  and  purpose  of  the 
mind,  then  the  very  truth,  which  was 
suited  to  one  age,  may,  if  made  the 
limit  of  future  ones,  become  a  positive 
evil ;  just  as  the  garment,  in  which 
childhood  sports  with  ease  and  joy, 
would  irritate  and  deform  the  enlarging 
frame.  God,  having  framed  the  som 
for  expansion,  has  placed  it  in  the  midst 
of  an  unlimited  universe  to  receive  fresh 
impulses  and  impressions  without  end ; 
and  man,  "dressed  in  a  little  brief  au- 
thority," would  sever  it  from  this  sub- 
lime connection,  and  would  shape  it 
after  his  own  ignorance  or  narrow  views. 
The  effects  are  as  necessary  as  they 
are  mournful.  The  mind,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  cut  off  from  free  communication 
with  nature,  with  revelation,  with  God, 
with  itself,  loses  its  life,  j;ist  as  the  body 
droops  when  debarred  from  the  fresn 
air  and  the  cheering  light  of  heaven. 
Its  vision  is  contracted,  its  energies 
blighted,  its  movement  constrained.  It 
finds  health  only  in  action.  It  is  perfect 
only  in  as  far  as  it  is  self-formeo.  Let 
us  not  be  misapprehended.  We  mean 
not  to  deny  that  the  mind  needs  the  aid 
of  human  instruction  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  ;  but  this  it  needs  as  a  material 
to  act  upon,  and  not  as  a  lesson  to  be 
mechanically  learned.  The  great  aim 
of  instruction  should  be  to  give  the 
mind  the  consciousness  and  free  use  of 
its  own  powers.     The  less  of  instruction 
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the  better,  if  it  only  propose  to  engender 
a  slavish  dependence  and  an  inert  faith. 
The  soul  often  owes  its  best  acquisitions 
to  itself.  They  come  to  it  from  glimpses 
of  its  own  nature  which  it  cam.ot  trace 
to  human  teaching,  from  the  whispers 
of  a  divine  voice,  from  stirrings  and 
aspirations  of  its  own  unfolding  and 
unbounded  energies,  from  the  indistinct 
dawning  of  new  truths,  or  from  the  sud- 
den brightening  of  old  truths,  which,  if 
left  to  act  freely,  work  a  mighty  revo- 
lution within.  Against  these  inspira- 
tions, if  so  they  may  be  called,  which 
belong  to  the  individual,  and  which  are 
perpetually  bursting  the  limits  of  re- 
ceived icfeas,  the  spirit  of  religious 
tyranny  wages  its  chief  and  most  un- 
relenting war.  It  dreads  nothing  so 
much  as  a  mind  in  which  these  diviner 
motions  manifest  themselves  in  power. 
That  it  should  have  so  succeeded  in 
checking  and  stifling  them,  is  one  of  the 
very  mournful  reflections  forced  on  us 
by  human  history.  We  have  here  one 
great  cause  of  the  sterility  of  theologi- 
cal literature.  Religion,  by  being  im- 
posed as  a  yoke,  has  subdued  the 
faculties  which  it  was  meant  to  quicken  ; 
and,  what  is  most  worthy  of  remark, 
like  all  other  yokes,  it  has  often  excited 
a  mad  resistance,  which  has  sought 
compensation  for  past  restraints  in  licen- 
tiousness, and  disgraced  the  holy  name 
of  freedom  by  attaching  it  to  impiety 
and  shameless  excess. 

A  great  subject  has  led  us  far  from 
our  author,  we  return  to  him  with 
pleasure.  We  welcome,  as  we  have 
said,  a  book  from  F^nelon ;  and  we  do 
so  because,  if  not  a  profound,  he  was 
an  original  thinker,  and  because,  though 
a  Catholic,  he  was  essentially  free.  He 
wrote  from  his  own  mind,  and  seldom 
has  a  purer  mind  tabernacled  in  flesh. 
He  professed  to  believe  in  an  infallible 
church ;  but  he  listened  habitually  to 
the  voice  of  God  within  him,  and  speaks 
of  this  in  language  so  strong  as  to  have 
given  the  Quakers  some  plea  for  rank- 
ing him  among  themselves.  So  little 
did  he  confine  himself  to  established 
notions,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
censures  of  his  church,  and,  like  some 
other  Christians  whom  we  could  name, 
has  even  been  charged  with  a  reflned 
Deism.  His  works  have  the  great  charm 
of  coming  fresh  from  the  soul.  He  wrote 
from  experience,  and  hence,  though  he 


often  speaks  a  language  which  must 
seem  almost  a  foreign  one  to  men  of 
the  world,  yet  he  always  speaks  in  a 
tone  of  reality.  That  he  has  excesses 
we  mean  not  to  deny :  but  they  are  of 
a  kind  which  we  regard  with  more  than 
indulgence,  almost  with  admiration. 
Common  fanaticism  we  cannot  away 
witii  ;  for  it  is  essentially  \'ulgar,  the 
working  of  animal  passions  sometimes 
of  sexual  love,  and  oftener  of  earthly 
ambition.  But  when  a  pure  mind  errs, 
by  aspiring  after  a  disinterestedness  and 
purity  not  granted  to  our  present  infant 
state,  we  almost  reverence  its  errors : 
and.  still  more,  we  recognize  in  them 
an  essential  truth.  They  only  antici- 
pate and  claim  too  speeclily  tne  good 
for  which  man  was  made.  They  are 
the  misapprehensions  of  the  inspired 
prophet,  who  hopes  to  see  in  his  own 
day  what  he  was  appointed  to  promise 
to  remoter  ages. 

Fdnelon  saw  far  into  the  human  heart 
and  especially  into  the  lurkings  of  self- 
love.  He  looked  with  a  piercing  eye 
through  the  disguises  of  sin.  But  he 
knew  sin.  not,  as  most  men  do  by  bitter 
experience  of  its  power  so  much  as  by 
his  knowledge  and  experience  of  virtue. 
Deformity  was  revealed  to  him  by  his 
refined  perceptions  and  intense  love  of 
moral  beauty.  The  light,  which  he 
carried  with  him  into  the  dark  corners 
of  the  human  heart,  and  by  which  he 
laid  open  its  most  hidden  guilt,  was 
that  of  celestial  goodness.  Hence, 
though  the  severest  of  censors,  he  is 
the  most  pitying.  Not  a  tone  of  as- 
perity escapes  him.  He  looks  on  human 
error  with  an  angel's  tenderness,  with 
tears  which  an  angel  might  shed,  and 
thus  reconciles  and  binds  us  to  our  race, 
at  the  very  moment  of  revealing  its 
corruptions. 

That  F^nelon's  views  of  human  nature 
were  dark,  too  dark,  we  learn  from  al- 
most every  page  of  his  writings  ;  and  at 
this  we  cannot  wonder.  He  was  early 
thrown  into  the  very  court  from  which 
Rochefoucauld  drew  his  celebrated  Max- 
ims, perhaps  the  spot  above  all  others 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  distinguished 
and  disgraced  by  selfishness  hypocrisy, 
and  intrigue,  when  we  think  of  F^e- 
lon  in  the  palace  of  Louis  the  Four* 
teenth  it  reminds  us  of  a  seraph  sen! 
on  a  di\nne  commission  into  the  abodes 
of  the  lost ;  and  when  we  recollect  that 
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:n    that    atmosphere    he    composed    his 
'•  Telemachus,"'   we    tloubt   whetlier   tlie 
records   of   the   world   furnish   stronger 
evidence  of  the  power  of  a  divine  virtue 
to  turn  teiDptation  into  glory  and  strength . 
and  to  make  even  crowned  and  prosper- 
ous vice  a  means  of  triumph  and  exal- 
tation.      Another    cause    of    F^nelon's 
unjust  views  of  human  life  may  be  found, 
we  think,  in  his  profession.     All  profes- 
sions tend  to  narrow  and  obscure  the 
intellect,  and  none  more  than  that  of  a 
priest     We  know  not,  indeed,  a  nobler 
or  more  useful  function  than  that  of  the 
Giristian    minister;     but    superstitious 
notions  and  an  imagined  sanctity  have 
severed  him  more  or  less  from  his  race, 
especially  in  a  church  which  dooms  him 
to  celibacy,   and    from    this  unnatural, 
insulated  position  it  is   impossible  for 
him  to  judee  justly  of  his  kind.     We 
think,  too,  that  Fdnelon  was  led  astray 
by  a  very    common    error   of   exalted 
minds.      He  applied  too  rigorous  and 
unvarying  a  standard  to  the  multitude. 
He  leaned  to  the  error  of  expecting  the 
strength  of  manhood  in  the  child,  the 
harvest  in  seed-time.    On  this  subject, 
above  all  others,  we  feel  that  we  should 
speak  cautiously.     We  know  that  there 
is  a  lenity  towards  human  deficiencies 
full  of  danger ;  but  there  is,  too,  a  sever- 
ity far  more  common,  and  perhaps  more 
ruinous.      Human  nature,  as  ordinarily 
exhibited,  merits  rebuke ;   but  whoever 
considers  the  sore  trials,  the  thick  dark- 
ness, the  im]>etuous  will,  the  strong  pas- 
sions, under  which  man  commences  his 
moral  probation,  will  temper  rebuke  with 
pity  and  hope.     There  is  a  wisdom,  per- 
haps the  rarest  and  sublimest  attainment 
of  the  intellect,  which  is  at  once  liberal 
and  severe,  indulgent  and  unbending; 
which    makes    merciful    and    equitable 
allowance  for  the  innocent  infirmities, 
the   necessary  errors,  the   obstructions 
and  temptations  of  human  beines,  and 
at  the  same  time  asserts  the  majesty  of 
virtue,  strengthens  the  sense  of  account- 
ableness,  binds  on  us  self-denial,  and 
points    upward,    with    a    never-ceasing 
importunity,  to  moral  perfection,  as  the 

freat  aim  and  only  happiness  of  the 
uman  soul.  We  will  not  say  that  Fdne- 
lon  was  a  stranger^  to  this  oroad,  com- 
prehensive wisdom,  but  we  cannot  name 
it  as  his  chief  distinction. 

We  have  said  that  we  welcome  the 
book  under    consideration    because    it 


came  from  s(t  j^iirr  and  ;;ift(.'(l  a  mind. 
We  add  that  we  do  not  welcome  it  the 
less  for  coming  from  a  Catholic.  Per- 
haps we  prize  it  the  more  ;  for  we  wish 
that  Protestantism  may  grow  wiser  and 
more  tolerant,  and  we  know  not  a  better 
teacher  of  these  lessons  than  the  char- 
acter of  Fdnelon.  Such  a  man  is 
enough  to  place  within  the  pale  of  our 
charity  the  whole  body  to  which  he 
belonged  His  virtue  is  broad  enough 
to  shield  his  whole  church  from  that  un- 
measured, undistinguishing  reprobation 
with  which  Protestant  zeal  has -too  often 
assailed  it.  Whoever  remembers  that 
the  Catholic  communion  numbers  in  its 
ranks  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
souls,  probably  more  than  all  other 
Christian  churches  together,  must  shud- 
der at  the  sentence  of  proscription 
which  has  sometimes  been  passed  on 
this  immense  portion  of  human  beings. 
It  is  time  that  greater  iustice  were  done 
to  this  ancient  and  wicle-spread  commu- 
nity. The  Catholic  Church  has  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  that 
ever  lived,  and  this  is  proof  enough  of 
its  possessing  all  the  means  of  salvation. 
Who  that  hears  the  tone  of  contempt  in 
which  it  is  sometimes  named,  would  sus- 
pect that  Charlemagne,  Alfred,  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  Tasso,  Bossuet,  Pascal, 
Des  Cartes,  were  Catholics  ?  Some  of 
the  greatest  names  in  arts  and  arms,  on 
the  throne  and  in  the  pulpit,  were  worn 
by  Catholics.  To  come  down  to  our 
own  times,  has  not  the  metropolis  of 
New  England  witnessed  a  sublime  exam- 
ple of  Christian  virtue  in  a  Catholic 
ishop?  Who  among  our  religious 
teachers  would  solicit  a  comparison 
between  himself  and  the  devoted  Chev- 
erus  }  This  good  man.  whose  virtues 
and  talents  have  now  raised  him  to  high 
dignities  in  church  and  state,  who  now 
wears  in  his  own  country  the  joint  honors 
of  an  archbishop  and  a  peer  lived  in  the 
midst  of  us,  devoting  his  days  and  nights, 
and  his  whole  heart,  to  the  service  of  a 
poor  and  uneducated  congregation.  We 
saw  him  declining  in  a  great  degree  the 
society  of  the  cultivated  and  refined, 
that  he  might  be  the  friend  of  the  igno- 
rant and  friendless  ;  leaving  the  circles 
of  polished  life,  which  he  would  have 
graced,  for  the  meanest  hovels  ;  bearing, 
with  a  father's  sympathy,  the  burdens 
and  sorrows  of  his  large  spiritual  family ; 
charging  himself  alike  with   their  tem- 
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pond  and  spiritual  concerns ;  and  never 
discovering,  by  the  faintest  indication, 
that  he  felt  his  fine  mind  degraded  by 
his  seemingly  humble  office.  This  good 
man,  bent  on  his  errands  of  mercy,  was 
seen  in  our  streets  under  the  most  burn- 
ing sun  of  summer,  and  the  fiercest 
storms  of  winter,  as  if  armed  against  the 
elements  by  the  power  of  charity.  He 
has  left  us,  but  not  to  be  forgotten.  He 
enjoys  among  us  what  to  such  a  man 
must  be  dearer  than  fame.  His  name  is 
cherished  where  the  great  of  this  world 
are  unknown.  It  is  pronounced  with 
blessings,  with  grateful  tears,  with  sighs 
for  his  return,  in  many  an  abode  of  sor- 
row and  want ;  and  how  can  we  shut  our 
hearts  against  this  proof  of  the  power  of 
the  Catholic  religion  to  form  good  and 
great  men  ? 

These  remarks,  we  trust,  will  not  be 
perverted.  None  will  suspect  us  of 
Catholic  partialities.  Of  all  Protestants, 
we  have  fewest  sympathies  with  the 
Romish  Church.  We  go  farther  than 
our  brethren  in  rejecting  her  mysteries, 
those  monuments  of  human  weakness  ; 
and  as  to  her  claims  to  infallibility,  we 
repel  them  with  an  indignation  not  to  be 
understood  by  sects  which,  calling  them- 
selves Protestant,  renounce  in  words, 
but  assert  in  practice,  a  Popish  immu- 
nity from  error,  a  Popish  control  over 
the  faith  of  their  brethren.  To  us,  the 
spiritual  t}Tanny  of  Popery  is  as  detest- 
able as  oriental  despotism.  When  we 
look  back  on  the  history  of  Papal  Rome, 
we  see  her,  in  the  days  of  her  power, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  gorged 
with  rapine,  drunk  with  luxury  and 
crime.  But  what  then  ?  Is  it  righteous 
to  involve  a  whole  church  in  guilt  which, 
after  all,  belongs  to  a  powerful  few  ?  Is 
it  righteous  to  forget  that  Protestantism, 
too,  has  blood  on  her  robes  ?  Is  it 
righteous  to  forget  that  time,  the  great- 
est of  reformers,  has  exerted  his  silent, 
purifying  power  on  the  Catholic  as  well 
as  on  ourselves }  Shall  we  refuse  to 
see,  and  to  own  with  joy,  that  Chris- 
tianity, even  under  Papal  corruptions, 
puts  forth  a  divine  power?  that  men 
cannot  wholly  spoil  it  of  its  celestial 
efficacy  ?  that,  even  under  its  most  dis- 
astrous eclipse,  it  still  sheds  beams  to 
guide  the  soul  to  heaven  ?  that  there 
exists  in  human  nature,  when  loyal  to 
conscience,  a  power  to  neutralize  error, 
^nd  to  select  and  incorporate  with  itself 


what  is  pure  and  ennobling  in  the  most 
incongruous  svstem  ?  Shall  we  shut 
our  eyes  on  the  fact  that  among  the 
clergv  of  the  Romish  Church  have  rfsen 
up  illustrious  imitators  of  that  magnani- 
mous Apostle  before  whom  Felix  trem- 
bled ;  men  who,  in  the  presence  of  nobles 
and  kings,  have  bowed  to  God  alone, 
have  challenged  for  his  law  uncompro- 
mising homage,  and  rebuked,  in  virtue  s 
own  undaunted  tone,  triumphant  guilt? 
Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  on  the  fact  that 
from  the  bosom  of  this  corrupt  church 
have  gone  forth  missionaries  to  the  east 
and  the  west,  whose  toils  and  martyrdom 
will  not  be  dimmed  by  comparison  with 
what  is  most  splendid  in  Protestant  self- 
sacrifice  ?  We  repeat  it,  not  boastingly, 
but  from  deep  conviction,  that  we  are 
exceeded  by  no  sect  in  earnestness  of 
desire  for  the  subversion  of  the  usurped 
power  of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  its  false 
doctrines,  and  of  its  childish  ceremonies 
so  often  substituted  for  inward  virtue. 
We  believe  that  these  have  wrought,  and 
still  work,  great  evil.  Still  we  see,  and 
delight  to  see,  among  those  who  adhere 
to  them,  the  best  attributes  of  men  and 
Christians.  Still  we  are  accustomed  to 
refresh  our  piety  by  books  which  Catho- 
lics have  written.  Still  we  find  one  of 
our  highest  gratifications  in  those  works 
of  art  in  which  Catholic  genius  has  em- 
bodied its  sublime  and  touching  concep- 
tions of  the  form  and  countenance  of 
Jesus,  has  made  us  awed  witnesses  of  his 
miracles  and  cross,  companions  of  his 
apostles,  and  admirers,  with  a  tender 
reverence,  of  the  meek,  celestial  beauty 
of  his  sainted  mother.     With  these  im- 

Eressions,  and  this  experience,  we  cannot 
ut  lift  up  our  voices  against  Protestant 
as  well  as  Papal  intolerance.  We  would 
purify  Protestantism  from  the  worst 
stain  and  crime  of  Rome,  —  her  cruel 
bigotry,  her  nefarious  spirit  of  exclusion. 
It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  enlarge 
on  the  character  of  Fdnelon,  had  we  not 
proposed  to  ourselves  another  and  still 
more  important  object  in  this  review. 
But.  in  truth,  this  giateful  duty  has  been 
so  faithfully  performed  in  the  Memoir 
added  to  the  Selections,  that  our  readers 
will  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  our 
declining  it.  This  sketch  of  F^nelon 
overflows  with  fervent  yet  discriminating 
admiration,  and  gives  utterance  to  affec- 
tionate reverence  with  a  calmness  which 
wins  our  confidence.     It  is  not  easy  to 
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make  extracts  where  the  whole  is  so 
interesting.  But  as  some  of  our  readers 
may  know  F^nelon  only  by  name,  and  as 
we  wish  all  to  know  and  love  him,  we 
insert  a  few  passages ;  — 

**  F^nelon,  by  mixing  with  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  by  associatmg  with  the  unfortu- 
nate and  the  sorrowful,  by  assisting  the 
weak,  and  by  that  union  of  mildness,  of 
energy,  and  of  benevolence,  which  adapts 
itself  to  every  character,  and  to  every  situ- 
ation, acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  moral 
and  physical  ills  which  afflict  human  nat- 
ure. It  was  by  this  habitual  and  immediate 
communication  with  all  classes  of  society 
that  he  obtained  the  melancholy  conviction 
of  the  miseries  which  distress  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  ;  and  to  the  profound  im- 
pression of  this  truth,  through  his  whole 
life,  we  must  ascribe  that  tender  commiser- 
ation for  the  unfortunate  which  he  mani- 
fests in  all  his  writings,  and  which  he  dis- 
played still  more  powerfully  in  all  his 
actions."  — //.  263,  264. 

"In  the  course  of  his  walks,  he  would 
often  join  the  peasants,  sit  down  with  them 
on  the  grass,  talk  with  them,  and  console 
them.  He  visited  them  in  their  cottages, 
seated  himself  at  table  with  them,  and  par- 
took of  their  humble  meals.  By  such  kind- 
ness and  familiarity,  he  won  their  affections, 
and  gained  access  to  their  minds.  As  they 
loved  him  as  a  father  and  friend,  they  de- 
lighted to  listen  to  his  instructions,  and  to 
submit  to  his  guidance.  Long  after  his 
death  the  old  people  who  had  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  him  on  f'n^se  occasions, 
spoke  of  him  with  the  most  tender  rever- 
cnge.  *  There,'  they  would  say,  'is  the 
chair  on  which  our  good  archbishop  used 
to  sit  in  the  midst  of  us  ;  we  shall  see  him 
no  more,'  and  then  their  tears  would  flow. 

"The  diocese  of  Cambrai  was  often  the 
theatre  of  war,  and  experienced  the  cruel 
ravages  of  retreating  and  conquering  armies. 
But  an  extraordinary  respect  was  paid  to 
F^nelon  by  the  invaders  of  France.  The 
English,  the  Germans,  and  the  Dutch  ri- 
valled the  inhabitants  of  Cambrai  in  their 
veneration  for  the  archbishop.  All  dis- 
tinctions of  religion  and  sect,  all  feelings 
of  hatred  and  jealousy  that  divided  the 
nations,  seemed  to  disappear  in  the  pres- 
ence of  F^nelon.  Military  escorts  were 
offered  him  for  his  personal  security,  but 
these  he  declined,  and  traversed  the  coun- 
tries desolated  by  war  to  visit  his  flock, 
trusting  in  the  protection  of  God.  In  these 
visits,  his  way  was  marked  by  alms  and 
benefactions.  While  he  was  among  them, 
the  people  seemed  to  enjoy  peace  in  the 
midst  of  war. 

"  He  brought  together  into  his  palace 
the   wretched  inhabitants  of  the  country. 


whom  the  war  had  driven  from  their  homes, 
and  took  care  of  them,  and  fed  them  at  his 
own  table.  Seeing  one  day  that  one  of 
these  peasants  ate  nothing,  he  asked  him 
the  reason  of  his  abstinence.  '  Alas !  my 
lord,'  said  the  poor  man,  *  in  making  my 
escape  from  my  cottage,  I  had  not  time  to 
bring  off  my  cow,  which  was  the  support 
of  my  famiUr.  The  enemy  will  drive  her 
away,  and  I  shall  never  find  another  so 
gooQ.'  F^nelon,  availing  himself  of  his 
privilege  of  safe  conduct,  immediately  set 
out,  accompanied  by  a  single  servant,  and 
drove  the  cow  back  himself  to  the  peas- 
ant. 

"  *  This,'  said  Cardinal  Maury,  *  is  per- 
haps the  finest  act  of  F^nelon's  life.'  He 
addo,  *  Alas !  for  the  man  who  reads  it 
without  being  affected.'  Another  anec- 
dote, showing  his  tenderness  to  the  poor, 
is  thus  related  of  him.  A  literary  man, 
whose  library  was  destroyed  by  fire,  has 
been  deservedly  admirea  for  saying,  *  I 
should  have  profited  but  little  by  my  b^oks, 
if  they  had  not  taught  me  how  to  bear  the 
loss  of  them.'  The  remark  of  F^nelon, 
who  lost  his  in  a  similar  way,  is  still  more 
simple  and  touching.  *  I  would  much  rather 
they  were  burned  than  the  cottage  of  a  poor 
peasant.' 

"  The  virtues  of  Fenelon  give  his  history 
the  air  of  romance  ;  but  his  name  will  never 
die.  Transports  of  joy  were  heard  at  Cam- 
brai when  his  ashes  were  discovered,  which 
it  was  thought  had  been  scattered  by  the 
tempest  of  the  Revolution ;  and  to  this 
moment  the  Flemings  call  him  'The  Good 
Archbishop.'" — //.  274,  775. 

The  Memoir  closes  in  this  touching 
strain  :  — 

"  When  we  speak  of  the  death  of  Fenelon, 
we  realize  the  truth  of  what  we  all  acknowl- 
edge, though  few  feel,  that  the  good  man 
never  dies  ;  that,  to  use  the  words  of  one 
of  our  eloquent  divines,  'death  was  but  a 
circumstance  in  his  being.'  We  may  say, 
as  we  read  his  writings,  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  his  immortality  ;  he  is  with  us  ; 
his  spirit  is  around  us  ;  it  enters  into  and 
takes  possession  of  our  souls.  He  is  at 
this  time,  as  he  was  when  living  in  his 
diocese,  the  familiar  friend  of  the  poor  and 
the  sorrowful,  the  bold  reprover  of  vice, 
and  the  gentle  guide  of  the  wanderer ;  he 
still  says  to  all,  in  the  words  of  his  divine 
Master,  'Come  to  me,  all  ye  that  arc  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.' 

"  In  the  houses  of  the  unlearned,  where 
the  names  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and 
Bossuet  have  never  entered,  except  as  con- 
nected with  Fenelon's,  where  not  a  word  of 
his  native  tongue  would  be  understood,  his 
spirit  has  entered  as  a  minister  of  love  and 
wisdom,  and  a  well-worn  translation,  ol  \\V3» 
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'Reflections,'  with  a  short  memoir  of  his 
life,  is  laid  upon  the  precious  word  of  God. 
What  has  thus  immortalized  Fenelon  ?  For 
what  is  he  thus  cherished  in  our  hearts  ? 
Is  it  his  learning?  his  celebrity?  his  elo- 
quence ?  No.  ft  is  the  spirit  of  Christian 
love,  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
that  is  poured  forth  from  all  his  writings ; 
of  that  love  that  conquers  self,  that  binds 
us  to  our  neighbor,  that  raises  us  to  God. 
This  is  Fenelon *s  power,  it  is  this  that 
touches  our  souls.  We  feel  that  he  has 
entered  into  the  full  meaning  of  that  sub- 
lime passage  in  St.  John,  and  made  it  the 
motto  of  his  life  :  *  Beloved,  let  us  love  one 
another  ;  for  love  is  of  God  ;  and  every  one 
that  loveth,  is  born  of  God,  and  knoweth 
God.  He  thai  loveth  not,  knoweth  not 
God  ;  for  God  is  love."  — //.  282,  283. 

The  translator  has  received  and  will 
receive  the  thanks  of  many  readers  for 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  holding 
communion  with  the  mind  of  Fenelon. 
Her  selections  are  judicious,  and  she 
has  caught  much  of  that  simplicity 
which  is  the  charm  of  Fdnelon's  style. 
A  want  of  coherence  in  the  thoughts 
may  sometimes  be  observed :  and  this, 
we  suppose,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to 
the  author,  whose  writings  seem  to  be 
natural  breathings  of  the  soul,  rather 
than  elaborate  works  of  art ;  but  still 
more  to  the  translator,  whose  delicate 
task  of  selecting  only  what  would  suit 
and  edify  the  Protestant  mind,  must 
have  compelled  her  to  make  omissions 
and  sudden  transitions,  not  very  favor- 
able to  order  and  connection. 

We  now  come  to  our  principal  object. 
We  propose  to  examine  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing views,  or  system  of  Fdne- 
lon.  We  say,  his  '*  system  :  "  for,  though 
he  seems  to  write  from  immediate  im- 
pulse, his  works  possess  that  unity 
which  belongs  to  the  productions  of  all 
superior  minds.  However  he  may  ap- 
pear to  give  his  thoughts  without  elabo- 
ration or  method,  yet  one  spirit  pervades 
them.  We  hear  everywhere  the  same 
mild  and  penetrating  voice  and  feel  our- 
selves always  in  the  presence  of  the  same 
strongly  marked  mind.  What,  then  were 
Fdnelon's  most  characteristic  views  ? 
It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  our  prin- 
cipal aim  in  this  inquiry  is  to  secure  our 
readers  against  what  we  deem  excep- 
tionable in  his  system.  We  believe,  as 
we  have  said,  that  he  is  not  free  from 
excess.  He  is  sometimes  unguarded, 
sometimes  extravagant.     He  needs  to 


be  read  with  caution,  as  do  sll  who 
write  from  their  own  deeply  excited 
minds.  He  needs  to  be  received  with 
deductions  and  explanations :  and  to 
furnish  these  is  our  present  aim.  We 
fear  that  the  very  excellences  of  Fene- 
lon may  shield  his  errors.  Admiration 
prepares  the  mind  for  belief ;  and  the 
moral  and  religious  sensibility  of  the 
reader  may  lay  him  open  to  impressions 
which,  whilst  they  leave  his  purity  un- 
stained, mny  engender  causeless  solici- 
tudes, and  repress  a  just  and  cheerful 
interest  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  and 
labors  of  life. 

What,  then,  are  Fdnelon's  character- 
istic views  ?  We  begin  with  his  views 
of  God,  which  very  much  determine  and 
color  a  religious  system  ;  and  these  are 
simple  and  affecting.  He  seems  to 
regard  God  but  in  one  light,  to  think 
<Jf  him  but  in  one  character.  God  al- 
ways comes  to  him  as  the  Father,  as  the 
pitying  and  purifying  friend  of  the  soul. 
This  spiritual  relation  of  the  Supreme 
Being  is,  in  the  book  before  us.  his  all- 
comprehending,  all-absorbing  attribute. 
Our  author  constantly  sets  before  us 
God  as  dwelling  in  the  human  mind, 
and  dwelling  there  to  reprove  its  euilt, 
to  speak  to  it  with  a  still  voice,  to  kindle 
a  celestial  ray  in  its  darkness,  to  distil 
upon  it  his  grace,  to  call  forth  its  love 
towards  himself,  and  to  bow  it,  by  a 
gentle,  rational  sway,  to  chosen,  cheer- 
ful, entire  subjection  to  his  pure  and 
ri|jhteous  will.  Fdnelon  had  fully  re- 
ceived the  Christian  doctrine  of  God. 
He  believed  in  him  as  the  Universal 
Father,  as  loving  every  soul,  loving  the 
guiltiest  soul,  and  striving  with  it  to 
reclaim  it  to  himself.  1  his  interest  of 
the  Creator  in  the  lost  and  darkened 
mind  is  the  thought  which  predominates 
in  the  writings  of  this  excellent  man. 
God's  care  of  the  outward  world,  of 
men's  outward  interests,  of  the  concerns 
of  natiors  seems  scarcely  to  enter  his 
mind.  It  is  of  God  present  to  the  soul 
as  a  reprover,  enlighiener.  purifier,  and 
guide  to  perfection,  that  he  loves  to 
speak,  and  he  speaks  with  a  depth  of 
conviction  and  tenderness  to  which 
one  would  think  every  reader  must  re- 
spond. 

We  have  seen  the  predominant  view 
of  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  writings 
which  we  are  examining.  He  is  a 
spiritual  Father,  seeking  the  perfection 
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of  every  soul  which  he  has  made. 
Another  great  question,  carrying  us 
still  more  deeply  into  F^nelon  s  mind, 
now  presents  itself.  In  what  did  he 
suppose  this  perfection  of  the  human 
soul  to  consist?  His  views  on  this 
subject  may  be  expressed  in  two  words, 
—  self -crucifixion  and  love  to  God. 
Through  these  human  perfection  is  to 
be  sought.  In  these,  and  especially  in 
the  last,  it  consists.  According  to  Fene- 
lon,  we  are  placed  between  two  mighty 
attractions,  self  and  God  ;  and  the  only 
important  question  for  every  human 
being  is,  to  which  of  these  hostile 
powers  he  will  determine  or  surrender 
his  mind.^  His  4)hraseoIogy  on  this 
subject  is  various,  and  indeea  his  writ- 
ings are.  in  a  great  measure,  expansions 
of  this  single  view.  He  lays  open  the 
perpetual  collisions  between  the  prin- 
ciple of  selfishness  and  the  principle  of 
religious  love,  and  calls  us  with  his 
whole  strength  of  persuasion  to  sacri- 
fice the  first,  to  cherish  and  enthrone 
the  last.  This  is  his  great  aim.  This 
he  urges  in  a  diversity  of  forms,  some 
of  which  may  be  repeated,  as  helps  to 
a  better  apprehension  of  his  doctrine. 
Thus  he  calls  us  **  to  die  to  ourselves 
and  to  live  to  God  ;  "  **  to  renounce  our 
own  wills  and  to  choose  the  will  of  God 
as  our  only  rule  ;  "  "  to  renounce  our 
own  glory  and  to  seek  the  glory  of 
God  ;  "  "  to  distrust  ourselves  and  to 
put  our  whole  trust  in  God  ;  "  *•  to  forget 
ourselves  and  to  give  our  thoughts  to 
God  ;  "  "to  renounce  ease  and  to  labor 
for  God  ;  "  *'to  sacrifice  pleasure  and  to 
suffer  for  God  ;  "  "  to  silence  our  own 
passions  and  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
God ;  "  **to  crucify  self-love  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  the  love  of  God  ;  "  **  to  sur- 
render our  plans  and  to  leave  all  things 
to  God."  These  passages  give  us  Fdne- 
lon's  theory  of  perfection.  Self,  as  he 
teaches,  is  the  great  barrier  between  the 
soul  and  its  Maker,  and  self  is  to  vanish 
more  and  more  from  our  thoughts,  de- 
sires, hopes,  trust,  and  complacency, 
and  God  to  become  all  in  all.  Our  own 
interests,  pleasures,  plans,  advancement, 
all  are  to  be  swallowed  up  in  an  entire  and 
unreserved  devotion  to  the  will  of  God. 
Such  is  the  doctrine  of  F^nelon,  and 
it  is  essentially  just.  Self-crucifixion  or 
self-sacrifice,  and  love  to  God,  including 
love  to  his  creatures,  are  the  chief  ele- 
ments  of  moral  perfection.     The  pure 


and  noble  mind  of  F^nelon  recognized 
as  by  instinct,  and  separated  from  all 
inferior  adjuncts,  these  essential  con- 
stituents or  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue  ;  and  there  are  passages  in  which 
he  sets  before  us  their  deep  and  «ilent 
workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beauti- 
ful manifestations  in  the  life,  with  a 
delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can 
hardlv  be  surpassed. 

Still  we  think  that  F^nelon's  exposi- 
tion of  his  views  is  open  to  objection. 
We  think  that  his  phraseology,  notwith- 
standing its  apparent  simplicity,  is  often 
obscure  ;  that  he  has  not  set  the  due 
bounds  to  his  doctrines  ;  and  especially 
that  refined  minds,  thirsting  for  perfec- 
tion, may  be  led  astray  by  his  peculiar 
mode  of  exhibiting  it.  Our  objections 
we  will  now  state  more  fully. 

We  have  said  that  self-crucifixion 
and  love  to  God  are,  in  F^nelon's  sys- 
tem, the  two  chief  constituents  or  ele- 
ments of  virtue  and  perfection.  To 
these  we  will  give  separate  attention, 
although,  in  truth,  they  often  coalesce, 
and  always  imply  one  another.  We 
begin  witn  self -crucifixion,  or  what  is 
often  called  self-sacrifice,  and  on  this 
we  chiefly  differ  from  the  expositions  of 
our  author.  Perhaps  the  word  self  oc- 
curs more  frequently  than  any  other  in 
Fdnelon's  writings,  and  he  is  particularly 
inclined  to  place  it  in  contrast  with  ana 
in  opposition  to  God.  According  to  his 
common  teaching,  God  and  self  are  hos- 
tile influences,  having  nothing  in  com- 
mon, —  the  one.  the  concentration  of  all 
evil,  the  other  of  all  good.  Self  is  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  seat  of  all  guilt  and  misery. 
He  is  never  weary  of  pouring  reproach 
on  self,  and,  generally  speaking,  sets  no 
limits  to  the  duty  of  putting  it  to  a  pain- 
ful death.  Now,  language  like  this  has 
led  men  to  very  injurious  modes  of  re- 
garding themselves  and  their  own  nature, 
and  made  them  forgetful  of  what  they 
owe  to  themselves.  It  has  thrown  a 
cloud  over  man's  condition  and  pros- 
pects. It  has  led  to  self-contempt,  a 
vice  as  pernicious  as  pride.  A  man, 
when  told  perpetually  to  crucify  himself 
is  aot  to  include  under  this  word  his 
whole  nature,  and  we  fear  that,  under 
this  teaching,  our  nature  is  repressed, 
its  growth  stinted,  its  free  movements 
chained,  and  of  course  its  beauty,  grace, 
and  power  impaired.  We  mean  not  to 
charge  on   F^nelon  the  error  of  which 
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we  have  spoken,  or  to  hold  him  respon- 
sible for  Its  effects.  ,  But  we  do  think 
that  it  finds  shelter  under  his  phrase- 
ology, and  we  deem  it  so  great,  so  per- 
nicious, as  to  need  a  faithful  exposition. 
Men  err  in  nothing  more  than  in  dispar- 
aging and  wronging  their  own  nature. 
None  are  just  to  themselves.  The  truth 
on  this  great  subject  is  indeed  so  ob- 
scured, that  it  may  startle  as  a  paradox. 
A  human  being,  justly  viewed,  instead  of 
being  bound  to  general  self- crucifixion, 
cannot  reverence  and  cherish  himself 
too  much.  This  position,  we  know,  is 
strong.  But  strong  language  is  needed 
to  encounter  strong  delusion.  We  would 
teach  that  great  limitations  must  be  set 
to  the  duty  of  renouncing  or  denying 
ourselves,  and  that  no  self-crucifixion  is 
virtuous  but  that  which  concurs  with  and 
promotes,  self-respect.  We  will  unfold 
our  meaning,  beginning  with  positions 
which  we  presume  will  be  controverted 
by  none. 

If  we  first  regard  man's  highest  nat- 
ure, we  shall  see  at  once  that  to  crucify 
or  renounce  this,  so  far  from  being  a 
dutv,  would  be  a  crime.  The  mind, 
which  is  our  chief  distinction,  can  never 
be  spoken  or  thought  of  too  reverently. 
It  is  God's  highest  work,  his  mirror  and 
representative.  Its  superiority  to  the 
outward  universe  is  mournfully  over- 
looked, and  is  yet  most  true.  This  pre- 
eminence we  ascribe  to  the  mind,  not 
merely  because  it  can  comprehend  the 
universe  which  cannot  comprehend  it- 
self, but  for  still  higher  reasons.  We 
believe  that  the  human  mind  is  akin  to 
that  intellectual  energy  which  gave  birth 
to  nature,  and  consequently  that  it  con- 
tains within  itself  the  .seminal  and  pro- 
lific principles  from  which  nature  sprung 
We  believe,  too,  that  the  highest  purpose 
of  the  universe  is  to  furnish  materials, 
scope,  and  excitements  to  the  mind,  in 
the  work  of  assimilating  itself  to  the 
Infinite  Spirit :  that  is,  to  minister  to  a 
progress  within  us  which  nothing  w^ith- 
out  us  can  rival.  So  transcendent  is  the 
mind.  No  praise  can  equal  God's  good- 
ness in  creating  us  after  nis  own  spiritual 
likeness.  No  imajjination  can  conceive 
of  the  greatness  of  the  gift  of  a  rational 
and  moral  existence.  Far  from  cruci- 
fying this,  to  unfold  it  must  ever  be  the 
chief  duty  and  end  of  our  l)ei ng,  and 
the  noblest  tribute  we  can  render  to  its 
Author. 


We  have  spoken  of  the  mind,  that 
highest  part  of  ourselves,  and  of  the 
guilt  we  should  incur  by  crucifying  or 
renouncing  it.  But  the  duty  of  self- 
crucifixion  requires  still  greater  limita- 
tions. Taking  human  nature  as  con- 
sisting of  a  b^y  as  well  as  mind,  as 
including  animal  desire,  ac  framed  to 
receive  pleasure  through  the  eye  and 
ear  and  all  the  organs  of  sense,  in  this 
larger  view,  we  cannot  give  it  up  to  the 
immolation  which  is  sometimes  urged. 
We  see  in  the  mixed  constitution  of  man 
a  beautiful  whole.  We  see  in  the  lowest 
as  well  as  highest  capacity  an  important 
use ;  and  in  every  sense  an  inlet  of 
pleasure  not  to  oe  disdained.  Still 
more,  we  believe  that  he  in  whom  the 
physical  nature  is  unfolded  most  entirely 
and  harmoniously,  who  unites  to  great- 
est strength  of  limbs  the  greatest  acute- 
ness  of  the  senses,  may,  if  he  will,  derive 
important  aids  to  the  intellect  and  moral 
powers  from  these  felicities  of  his  out- 
ward frame.  We  believe,  too.  that,  by 
a  beautiful  reaction,  the  mind,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  culture  and  moral  eleva- 
tion, gives  vigor  and  grace  to  the  body, 
and  enlarges  its  sphere  of  action  and  en- 
joyment. Thus,  human  nature,  viewed 
as  a  whole,  as  a  union  of  the  worlds  of 
matter  and  mind,  is  a  work  worthy  of  a 
divine  author,  and  its  universal  develop- 
ment, not  its  general  crucifixion,  is  the 
lesson  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

We  go  still  farther.  The  desire  of 
our  own  individual  interest,  pleasure, 
good,  the  principle  which  is  ordinarily 
denominated  self-love  or  self-regard,  is 
not  to  be  warred  against  and  destroyed. 
The  tendency  of  this  to  excess  is  inaeed 
our  chief  moral  danger.  Self  partiality, 
in  some  form  or  other,  enters  into  and 
constitutes  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  every 
sin.  But  excess  is  not  essential  to  seli- 
regard.  and  this  principle  of  our  nature 
is  the  last  which  could  be  spared.  Noth- 
ing is  plai»ier  than  that  to  every  being 
his  own  welfare  is  more  specially  com- 
mitted than  that  of  any  other,  and  that 
a  special  sensibility  to  it  is  imperiously 
demanded  by  his  present  state.  He 
alone  knows  his  own  wants  and  perils, 
and  the  hourly,  perpetual  claims  of  his 
particular  lot :  and  were  he  to  discard 
the  care  of  himself  fof"  a  day.  he  would 
inevitably  perish.  It  is  a  remark  of 
great  importance,  that  the  moral  danger 
to  which  we  are  exposed  by  self-love, 
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arises  from  the  very  indispensableness 
of  this  principle,  from  the  necessity  of 
its   perpetual  exercise ;    for,  accoraing 
to  a  known  law  of  the  mind,  every  pas- 
sion, unless  carefully  restrained,  gains 
strength  hy  frequency  of  excitement  and 
action.     The  tendency  of  self-love  to 
excess  results  from  its  very  importance, 
or  from  the  need  in  which  we  stand  of 
its  unceasing  agency,  and  is  therefore 
no  reason  for  its  extermination,  and  no 
reproach  on  human  nature.     This  ten- 
dency, however,  does  exist.    It  is  strong. 
It  is  fearful.     It  is  our  chief  peril.     It 
is  the  precipice,  on  the  edge  of  which 
we  always  tread.     It  is  the  great  ap- 
pointed trial  of  our  moral  nature.     To 
this  tendency,  unresisted,  tamely  obeyed, 
we  owe  the  chief  guilt  and  misery  of  the 
present  state,  the  extinction  of  charity, 
a  moral  death  more  terrible  than  all  the 
calamities  of  life.     This  truth  F^nelon 
felt  and  taueht  as  few  have  done,  and  in 
his  powerful  warnings  against  this  peril 
the  chief  value  of  his  writings  lies.     He 
treats    with    admirable    acuteness    the 
windings  of  self-partiality,  shows   how 
it  mixes  with  the  best  motives,  and  how 
it  feeds  upon  and  so  consumes,  our  very 
virtues.      All   this  is  true.      Still,  selt- 
love  is  an  essential  part  of  our  nature, 
and  must  not  and  cannot  be  renounced. 
The  strong  tendency  of  this  principle 
to  excess,  of  which  we  have  now  spoken, 
explains  the  strong  language  in  which 
F^nelon  and  others  have   pointed  out 
our  danger  from  this  part  of  our  con- 
stitution.    But  it  has  also  given  rise  to 
exaggerated  views  and  modes  of  expres- 
sion, which   have  contributed,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  any  cause,  to  the  universal 
want  of  a  just  self-respect.     Self-love, 
from  its  proneness   to  excess   and   its 
constant  movements,  has  naturally  been 
the  object  of  greater  attention  than  any  , 
other  principle  of  action;  and  men.  re-  ' 
i;:arding  it  not  so  much  in  its  ordinary  1 
operations  as  in  its  encroachments  and 
its  triumphs  over  other  sentiments,  have  ' 
come   to   consider  it  as  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  human  nature.     Philosophers,  ' 
**  falsely  so  called,"  have  labored  to  re- 
solve into  it  all  our  affections,  to  make 
it  the  sole  spring  of  life,  so   that   the  I 
whole  mind,  according  to  their  doctrine, 
may  be   considered  as   one   energy  of  \ 
sell- love.     If  to  these  remarks  we  add 
that  this  principle,  as  its  name  imports,  , 
has  self  or  the  individual  for  its  object,  ' 


we  have  the  explanation  of  a  very  im- 
portant fact  in  the  present  discussion. 
We  learn  how  it  is  that  self-love  has 
come  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  self^ 
as  if  it  con3tituted  the  whole  individual, 
and  to  be  considered  as  entering  into 
and  forming  human  nature  as  no  other 
principle  does.  A  man's  self-love,  espe- 
cially when  unrestrained,  is  thus  thought 
to  be  and  is  spoken  of  as  himself ;  and 
hence  the  duty  of  crucifying  or  renounc- 
ing himself  has  naturally  been  urged  by 
Fenelon,  and  a  host  of  writers,  m  the 
broadest  and  most  unqualified  terms. 

Now,  it  is  not  true  that  self-love  is 
our  only  principle,  or  that  it  constitutes 
ourselves  any  more  than  other  princi- 

Cles,  and  the  wrong  done  to  our  nature 
y  such  modes  of  speech  needs  to  be 
resisted.  Our  nature  has  other  ele- 
ments or  constituents,  and  vastly  higher 
ones,  to  which  self-love  was  meant  to 
minister,  and  which  are  at  war  with  its 
excesses.  For  example,  we  have  rea- 
son, or  intellectual  energy,  given  us  for 
the  pursuit  and  acquisition  of  truth ; 
and  this  is  essentially  a  disinterested 
principle  ;  for  truth,  which  is  its  object, 
is  of  a  universal,  impartial  nature.  The 
great  province  of  the  intellectual  faculty 
IS  to  acquaint  the  individual  with  the 
laws  and  order  of  the  divine  system,  — 
a  system  which  spreads  infinitely  beyond 
himself,  of  which  he  forms  a  very  small 
part,  which  embraces  innumerable  be- 
ings equally  favored  by  God.  and  which 
proposes,  as  its  sublime  and  beneficent 
end.  the  ever-growing  good  of  the  whole. 
Again,  human  nature  has  a  variety  of 
affections,  corresponding  to  our  domes- 
tic and  most  common  relations  ;  affec- 
tions which  in  multitudes  overpower 
self-love,  which  make  others  the  chief 
objects  of  our  care,  which  nerve  the  arm 
for  ever-recurring  toil  by  day.  and 
strengthen  the  wearied  frame  to  forego 
the  slumbers  of  night.  Then  there 
belongs  to  every  man  the  general  senti- 
ment of  humanity,  which  responds  to 
all  human  sufferings,  to  a  stranger's 
tears  and  groans,  and  often  prompts  to 
great  sacrifices  for  his  relief  Above 
all,  there  is  the  moral  principle,  that 
which  should  especially  be  called  a 
man's  self,  for  it  is  clothed  with  a  kingly 
authority  over  his  whole  nature,  and 
was  plainly  given  to  bear  sway  over 
every  desire.  This  is  eminently  a  dis- 
interested principle.     Its   very  essence 
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is  impardalitjr.  It  has  no  respect  of 
persons.  It  is  the  principle  of  justice, 
taking  the  rights  of  all  under  its  protec- 
tion, and  frowning  on  the  least  wrong, 
however  largely  it  may  serve  ourselves. 
This  moral  nature  especially  delights 
in,  and  enjoins,  a  universal  chanty,  and 
makes  the  heart  thrill  with  exulting  joy 
at  the  sight  or  hearing  of  magnanimous 
deeds,  of  perils  fronted,  and  death  en- 
dured, in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Now, 
these  various  principles,  and  especially 
the  last,  are  as  truly  ourselves  as  self- 
love.  When  a  man  thinks  of  himself, 
these  ought  to  occur  to  him  as  his  chief 
attributes.  He  can  hardly  injure  him- 
self more  than  by  excluding  these  from 
his  conception  of  himself,  and  by  mak- 
ing self-love  the  great  constituent  of 
his  nature. 

We  have  urged  these  remarks  on  the 
narrow  sense  often  given  to  the  word 
self^  because  we  are  persuaded  that  it 
leads  to  degrading  ideas  of  human  nat- 
ure, and  to  the  pernicious  notion  that 
we  practise  a  virtuous  self-sacrifice  in 
holding  it  in  contempt.  We  would  have 
it  understood  that  high  faculties  form 
this  despised  self  as  truly  as  low  de- 
sires ;  and  we  would  add  that,  when 
these  are  faithfully  unfolded,  this  self 
takes  rank  among  the  noblest  beings  in 
the  universe.  To  illustrate  this  thought, 
we  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  an 
important  but  much-neglected  view  of 
virtue  and  religion.  These  are  commonly 
spoken  of  in  an  abstract  manner,  as  if 
they  were  distinct  from  ourselves,  as  if 
they  were  foreign  existences,  which  en- 
ter the  human  mind,  and  dwell  there  in 
a  kind  of  separation  from  itself.  Now, 
religion  and  virtue,  wherever  they  exist, 
are  the  mind  itself,  and  nothing  else. 
They  are  human  nature,  and  nothing 
else.  A  good  man's  piety  and  virtue 
are  not  di.stinct  possessions ;  they  are 
himself,  and  all  the  glory  which  belongs 
to  them  belongs  to  himself.  What  is 
religion  ?  Not  a  foreign  inhabitant,  not 
something  alien  to  our  nature,  which 
comes  and  takes  up  its  abode  in  the 
soul.  It  is  the  soul  itself  lifting  itself 
up  to  its  Maker.  What  is  virtue  ?  It 
is  the  soul  listening  to,  and  revering, 
and  obeying  a  law  which  belongs  to  its 
very  essence,  —  the  law  of  duty.  We 
sometimes  smile  when  we  hear  men 
decrying  human  nature,  and  in  the  same 
breathing  exalting  religion  to  the  skies  ; 


as  if  religion  were  any  thin&  more  than 
human  nature  acting  in  obedience  to  iis 
chief  law.  Religion  and  virtue,  as  far 
as  we  possess  them,  are  ourselves  ;  and 
the  homage  which  is  paid  to  these  attri- 
butes is  in  truth  a  tribute  to  the  soul  of 
man.  Self -crucifixion,  then,  should  it 
exclude  self  reverence,  would  be  any 
thing  but  virtue. 

We   would    briefly    suggest   another 
train    of  thought   leading  to  the  same 
result.     Self-crucifixion,   or  self  renun- 
ciation, is  a  work,  and  a  work  requires 
an  agent.     By  whom,  then,  is  it  accom- 
plished .'*     We  answer,  by  the  man  him- 
self who  is  the  subject  of  it.     It  is  he 
who  is  summoned  to  the  effort     He  is 
called  by  a  voice  within,  and  by  the  law 
of  God,  to  put  forth  power  over  himself, 
to  rule  his  own  spirit,  to  subdue  every 
passion.    Now,  this  inward  power,  which 
self-crucifixion  supposes  and  demands, 
is  the  most  signal  proof  of  a  high  nature 
which   can   be   given.     It   is  the   most 
illustrious    power  which   God  confers. 
It   is   a   sovereignty  worth   more   than 
that   over    outward   nature.      It   is  the 
chief  constituent  of   the   noblest  orcer 
of  virtues  :  and  its  greatness,  of  course, 
demonstrates  the  greatness  of  the  human 
mind,  which  is   perpetually  bound   and 
summoned  to  put  it  lorth.     But  this  is 
not  all.     Self  crucifixion  has  an  object, 
an  end  ;  and  what  is  it  t     Its  great  end 
is  to  give  liberty  and  energ)-  to  our  nat- 
!  ure.     Its  aim  is.  not  to  break  down  the 
.soul,  but  to  curb  those  lusts  and  pas- 
sions  **  which   war  against    the   soul," 
that  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
may  rise  into  new  life,  and  may  mani- 
fest  their   divine   original.      Self- cruci- 
fixion, justly  viewed,  is  the  suppression 
of    the   passions,   that   the   power  and 
progress   of    thought,   and   conscience, 
and  pure  love  may  be  unrestrained.    It 
is  the  destruction  of  the  brute,  that  the 
angel   may   unfold   itself  within.     It  is 
founded  on  our  godlike  capacities,  and 
the  expansion  and  glory  of  these  is  its 
end.      Thus   the    very   duty,   which  by 
some   is   identified  with   self-contempt, 
implies  and  im}K)ses  self- reverence.     It 
is  the  belief  and  the  choice  of  perfection 
as  our  inheritance  and  our  end. 

We  have  thus  shown  under  what 
great  limitations  self-crucifixion,  or  self- 
renunciation,  is  to  be  understood,  and 
how  remote  it  is  from  self-contempt. 
Our  purpose  was,  after  closing  this  dis- 
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cussion,  to  give  a  rational  interpretation 
of  the  phrases  in  which  F^nelon  lias  en- 
ioined  this  duty.  But  our  limits  allow 
us  just  to  glance  at  one  or  two  of  these. 
Perhaps  he  calls  upon  us  to  do  nothing 
so  often  as  "to  renounce  our  own  wills." 
This  is  a  favorite  phrase  ;  and  what  does 
it  imply  ?  that  we  are  to  cease  to  will  .'* 
Nothing  less.  The  truth  is.  that  the 
human  will  is  never  so  strenuous  as  in 
this  act  which  is  called  the  renunciation 
of  itself,  and  by  nothing  does  it  more 
build  up  its  own  energy.  The  phrase 
means  that  we  should  sacrifice  inclina- 
tion at  the  least  suggestion  of  duty. 
But  who  does  not  know  that  the  mind 
never  puts  forth  such  strength  of  pur- 
pose or  will  as  in  overcommg  desire  ? 
And  what  is  the  highest  end  and  benefit 
of  this  warfare  with  desire  t  It  is  that 
the  mind  may  accumulate  force  of  moral 
purpose,  that  the  will  may  more  sternly, 
unconquerably  resolve  on  the  hardest 
duties  and  sublimest  virtues  to  which 
God  may  call  us. 

Once  more ;  we  are  again  and  again 
exhorted  by  F^nelon  to  **  forget  our- 
selves." And  what  means  this  ?  Self- 
oblivion,  literally  understood,  is  an 
impossibility.  We  may  as  easily  an- 
nihilate our  being  as  our  self  conscious- 
ness. Self  remembrance  is  in  truth  a 
duty,  needful  to  the  safety  of  every 
hour,  and  especially  necessary  •  to  the 
great  work  of  life,  which  is  the  con- 
forming of  ourselves  —  of  our  whole 
nature  —  to  the  will  of  God.  There 
i.s  no  danger  of  our  thinking  of  our- 
selves too  much  if  we  will  think  justly  ; 
that  is,  if  we  will  view  ourselves  as  what 
we  are,  as  moral  beings,  accountable  to 
a  Divine  Lawgiver,  framed  to  delight 
in  and  to  seek  virtue,  framed  for  an 
ever-spreading  philanthropy,  called  to 
sympathize  wuh  and  to  suffer  for  others, 
and,  through  this  path,  to  ascend  to  our 
Original.  There  are,  however,  senses 
in  which  we  cannot  too  much  forget 
ourselves.  Our  improvements,  of  what- 
ever kind,  our  good  deeds,  our  virtues, 
whenever  they  are  seized  upon  and 
magnified  by  self  love,  or  so  recalled 
as  to  lift  us  above  others,  and  to  stifle 
that  sense  of  deficiency  and  thirst  for 
progress  by  which  alone  we  can  be 
carried  forward,  these  we  cannot  too 
earnestly  drive  from  our  thoughts.  Our 
distinctions,  whether  of  mind,  body,  or 
condition,  when  they  minister  to  vanity 


or  pride,  ivlien  they  weaken  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  common  nature  with 
the  human  race,  narrow  our  sympathies, 
or  deprave  our  judgments,  these  we  can- 
not be  too  solicitous  to  forget.  Our 
Cleasures,  when  they  are  so  exaggerated 
y  the  imagination  as  to  distract  and 
overwhelm  the  sense  of  duty,  should 
be  forced  to  quit  their  grasp  on  our 
minds.  Such  parts  or  constituents  of 
ourselves  we  are  to  forget.  Our  moral, 
intellectual,  immortal  nature  we  cannot 
remember  too  much.  Under  the  con- 
sciousness of  it  we  are  always  to  live. 

According  to  the  views  now  given, 
self-crucifixion  is  the  subjection  or  sac- 
rifice of  the  inferior  to  the  higher  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature.  It  is  the  practical 
recognition  of  the  supremacy  and  dig- 
nity of  our  rational  and  moral  powers. 
No  duty  involves  a  more  reverential 
view  and  care  of  ourselves.  We  have 
been  the  more  solicitous  to  give  this 
view  of  self-renunciation,  because  its 
true  spirit  is  often  mistaken,  because 
it  is  often  so  set  forth  as  to  degrade 
instead  of  exalting  the  mind.  In  truth, 
we  feel  more  and  more  the  importance 
of  bringing  men  to  juster  conceptions 
of  the  inward  gifts  with  which  God  has 
enriched  them.  We  desire  nothing  so 
much  as  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  own 
spiritual  possessions.  We  feel,  indeed, 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  We  know 
that  we  have  to  combat  with  a  secret 
incredulity  in  many  minds.  We  know 
that  the  clearest  expositions  will  be  im- 
perfectly understood  by  those  who  have 
nothing  in  their  experience  to  interpret 
what  we  utter.  The  mind,  we  are  aware, 
can  be  clearly  revealed  to  itself  only  by 
its  owr:  progress.  Its  capacities  of 
thought,  of  action,  of  endurance,  of 
triumphing  over  pleasure  and  pain, 
of  identifying  itself  with  other  beings, 
of  seeking  truth  without  prejudice  and 
without  fear,  of  uniting  itself  with  God, 
of  sacrificing  life  to  duty,  —  these  im- 
mortal energies  can  only  be  felt  to  be 
real,  and  duly  honored,  by  those  in 
whom  they  are  gradually  and  steadily 
unfolded.  Still  we  do  not  despair  of 
meeting  some  response,  though  faint, 
in  multitudes.  Such  a  spirit  as  God 
has  breathed  into  men  cannot  easily 
exist  without  giving  some  signs  of  its 
divine  original.  In  most  men,  there 
are  some  revelations  of  their  own  nat- 
ure, some  beams  of  a  light  which  be- 
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longs  not  to  the  earth,  some  sympathies 
with  what  is  good  and  ereat  in  char- 
acter, some  perceptions  of  be.xuty,  some 
eushings  from  the  deep  fountain  of  love 
m  the  soul,  some  thirstings  for  a  purer 
happiness,  some  experience  of  the  pe- 
culiar joy  of  a  disinterested  deed,  some 
dim  conceptions  at  least  of  their  intimate 
relations  to  God.  Most  men  understand 
through  experience  these  testimonies  to 
the  secret  wealth  and  immortal  destina- 
tion of  the  soul ;  whilst  in  not  a  few 
such  a  measure  of  intellectual  and  moral 
power  has  been  called  forth  that  noth- 
mg  is  needed  but  a  wise  direction  of 
their  thoughts  upon  themselves  to  open 
to  them  the  magnificent  prospect  of 
their  own  spiritual  energy  and  of  the 
unbounded  good  into  which  it  may  be 
unfolded.  For  such  we  have  written. 
We  regard  nothing  so  important  to  a 
human  being  as  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  mind,  and  of  its  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  infinite  Mind.  Faith  in 
what  man  contains  as  a  germ  in  his 
own  breast,  faith  in  what  lie  may  be- 
come, in  what  he  was  framed  to  oe,  in 
that  state  of  power,  light  purity,  joy.  to 
which  Jesus  Christ  came  to  exalt  nim, 
this  faith  seems  to  us  the  quickening, 
saving,  renovating  principle  which  God 
sent  his  Son  to  revive  in  the  soul,  and 
happy  are  they  who  can  spread  its  em- 
pire m  the  world. 

We  have  finished  our  remarks  on  the 
first  element  of  perfection,  according  to 
F^nelon,  —  self -crucifixion.  We  pro- 
ceed to  the  second,  love  to  God.  On 
this  topic  we  intended  to  enlarge,  but 
have  left  ourselves  little  room.  We 
are  happy  to  say  that  we  have  less  to 
object  to  Fdnelon's  expositions  under 
this  head  than  under  the  former.  Of 
the  grandeur  and  the  happiness  of  this 
principle  he  speaks  truly,  worthily,  in 
the  penetrating  language  of  calm  and 
deep  conviction.  In  one  particular  we 
think  him  defective.  He  has  not  stated, 
and  in  truth  very  few  do  state,  with 
sufficient  strength  and  precision,  the 
moral  foundation  and  the  moral  nature 
of  religion.  He  has  not  taught  with 
.  sufficient  clearness  the  great  truth  that 
love  to  God  is.  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  love  of  virtue  He  did  not  suffi- 
ciently feel  that  religion  is  the  expan- 
sion and  most  perfect  form  of  the  moral 
faculty  of  man.  He  sometimes  teaches 
that,  to  do  God's  will,  we  must  renounce 


ourselves  and  silence  reason ;  as  if  the 
divine  will  were  not  in  accordance  with 
our  faculties ;  as  if  it  were  something 
dark  and  mysterious ;  as  if,  to  follow 
it,  we  must  quench  the  light  of  our  own 
minds.  Now,  the  truth  is,  that  the  divine 
will  is  in  harmony  with  our  nature.  It 
is  God's  approbation  and  injunction  of 
that  moral  rectitude,  of  which  the  great 
lines  are  written  on  the  human  soul 
and  to  which  reason  and  conscience, 
even  when  they  fail  to  secure  obedience 
do  yet  secretly  and  in  no  small  degree 
respond.  The  human  mind  and  the 
divine  law  are  not  distinct  and  discon- 
nected things.  If  man  were  not  a  law 
to  himself,  he  could  not  receive  the 
revelation  of  a  law  from  heaven.  Were 
not  the  principle  of  duty  an  essentia] 
part  of  his  mind,  he  could  be  bound  to 
no  obedience.  Religion  has  its  foun- 
dation in  our  moral  nature,  and  is  in- 
deed its  most  enlarged  and  glorious 
form,  and  we  lament  that  this  great 
truth  does  not  shine  more  brightly  in 
the  pages  of  F^nclon.  We  intended 
to  give  to  it  a  particular  discussion  ;  but 
as  we  cannot  do  it  justice  in  the  present 
article,  we  prefer  to  dismiss  it,  and  to 
offer  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks  on 
that  sentiment  of  love  towards  God  on 
which  our  author  so  perpetually  insists. 
We  are  aware  that  to  some  men 
F^nelon  may  seem  an  enthusiast.  Some 
may  doubt  or  deny  the  possibility  of 
that  strong,  deep,  supreme  affection 
towards  the  Supreme  lieing  with  which 
F^nelon's  bof)k  overflows.  We  wonder 
at  this  scepticism.  We  know  no  prop- 
erty of  human  nature  more  undoubted 
than  its  capacity  and  fulness  of  affec- 
tion. We  see  its  love  overflowing  in  its 
domestic  connections  in  friendships,  and 
especially  in  its  interest  in  beings  st pa- 
rated  by  oceans  and  the  lapse  of  ages. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  affections  to 
which  we  here  refer  have«fellow-beings 
for  their  objects  and  do  not  therefore 
prove  our  capacity  of  religious  attach- 
ment. The  truth  is  that  one  spirit  runs 
through  all  our  affections  as  far  as  they 
are  pure  ;  and  love  to  mankind,  directed 
aright,  is  the  germ  and  element  of  love 
to  the  Divinity.  Whatever  is  excellent 
and  venerable  in  human  beings  is  of 
God,  and  in  attaching  ourselves  to  it  we 
are  preparing  our  hearts  for  its  Author. 
Whoever  sees  and  recognizes  the  moral 
dignity  of  impartial  justice  and  disinter- 
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ested  goodness  in  his  fellow-creatures, 
has  begun  to  pay  homage  to-  the  attri- 
butes of  God.  The  tirst  emotion  awak- 
ened in  the  soul  —  we  mean  filial  attach- 
ment—  is  the  dawning  of  love  to  our 
Father  in  heaven.  Our  deep  interest  in 
the  history  of  good  and  great  men,  our 
veneration  towards  enlightened  legisla- 
tors, our  sympathy  with  philanthropists, 
our  delight  in  mighty  efforts  of  intellect 
consecrated  to  a  good  cause.  — all  these 
sentiments  prove  our  capacity  of  an  af- 
fectionate reverence  to  God  ;  for  He  is 
at  once  the  inspirer  and  the  model  of 
this  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur  in 
his  creatures.  We  even  think  that  our 
love  of  nature  has  an  affinity  with  the 
love  of  God,  and  was  meant  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  it ;  for  the  harmonies  of  nature 
are  only  his  wisdom  made  visible ;  the 
heavens,  so  sublime,  are  a  revelation  of 
his  immensity  ;  and  the  beauty  of  crea- 
tion images  to  us  his  overflowing  love 
and  blessedness.  To  us,  hardly  any 
thing  seems  plainer  than  that  the  soul 
was  made  for  God.  Not  only  its  human 
affections  guide  it  to  him  ;  not  only  its 
deeps  wants,  its  dangers,  and  helpless- 
ness, guide  it  to  him ;  there  are  still 
higher  indications  of  the  end  for  which 
it  was  made.  It  has  a  capacity  of  more 
than  human  love,  a  principle  or  power 
of  adoration,  which  cannot  bound  itself 
to  finite  natures,  which  carries  up  the 
thoughts  above  the  visible  universe,  and 
which,  in  approaching  God,  rises  into  a 
solemn  transport,  a  mingled  awe  and  joy, 
prophetic  of  a  higher  life  ;  and  a  brighter 
signature  of  our  end  and  happiness  can- 
not be  conceived. 

We  are  aware  that  it  may  be  objected 
that  many  and  great  obstructions  to  a 
supreme  love  of  God  belong  to  our  very 
constitution  and  condition,  and  that  these 
go  far  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  our 
being  framed  for  religion  as  our  chief 
good.  But  this  argument  does  not  move 
us  We  learn  from  every  survey  of 
man*s  nature  and  history  that  he  is 
ordained  to  approach  the  end  of  his 
creation  through  many  and  great  ob- 
structions ;  that  effort  is  the  immutable 
law  of  his  being  ;  that  a  good,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  grandeur,  is  encomp;ssed 
with  hardship.  The  obstructions  to  re- 
ligion are  not  greater  than  those  to 
knowledge ;  and  accordingly  history 
gives  as  dark  views  of  human  ignorance 
as  of  human  guilt     Yet  who,  on  this 


ground,  denies  that  man  was  formed  for 
knowledge,  that  progress  in  truth  is  the 
path  of  nature,  and  that  he  has  impulses 
which  are  to  carry  forward  his  intel- 
lectual powers  without  end  }  It  is  God's 
pleasure,  in  his  provisions  for  the  mind 
as  well  as  for  the  body,  to  give  us  in  a 
rude  state  the  materials  of  good,  and  to 
leave  us  to  frame  from  them,  amidst 
much  conflict,  a  character  of  moral  and 
religious  excellence  ;  and  in  this  ordina- 
tion we  see  his  wise  benevolence  ;  for 
by  this  we  may  rise  to  the  unutterable 
happiness  of  a  free  and  moral  union  with 
our  Creator.  We  ought  to  add,  that  the 
obstructions  to  the  love  of  God  do  not 
lie  wholly  in  ourselves.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  is  a  false  theology.  This  inter- 
poses thick  clouds  between  the  soul  and 
its  Maker.  It  darkens  and  dishonors 
God  and  his  works,  and  leaves  nothing 
to  sustain  our  trust  and  love. 

The  motives  which  are  most  commonly 
urged  for  cherishing  supreme  affection 
towards  God  are  drawn  from  our  frailty 
and  weakness,  and  from  our.  need  of 
more  than  human  succor  in  the  triab 
of  life  and  in  the  pains  of  death.  But 
religion  has  a  still  higher  claim.  It 
answers  to  the  deepest  want  of  human 
nature.  We  refer  to  our  want  of  some 
being  or  beings  to  whom  we  may  give 
our  hearts,  whom  we  may  love  more  than 
ourselves,  for  whom  we  may  live  and  be 
ready  to  die,  and  whose  character  re- 
sponds to  that  idea  of  perfection  which, 
however  dim  and  undefined,  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  every  human  soul.  We 
cannot  be  happy  beyond  our  love.  At 
the  same  time,  love  may  prove  our  chief 
woe,  if  bestowed  unwisely,  dispropor- 
tionately, and  on  unworthy  objects ;  if 
confined  to  beings  of  imperfect  virtue, 
with  whose  feelings  we  cannot  always 
innocently  sympathize,  whose  interests 
we  cannot  always  righteously  promote 
who  narrow  us  to  themselves  instead 
of  breathing  universal  charity,  who  are 
frail,  mutable,  exposed  to  suffering,  pain, 
and  death.  To  secure  a  growing  happi 
j  ness  and  a  spotless  virtue,  we  need  for 
!  the  heart  a  being  worthy  of  its  whole 
\  treasure  of  love,  to  whom  we  may  con- 
secrate our  whole  existence,  in  approach- 
ing whom  we  enter  an  atmosphere  of 
purity  and  brightness,  in  sympathizing 
with  whom  we  cherish  only  noble  senti- 
ments, in  devoting  ourselves  to  whom 
we  espouse  great  and  enduring  interests. 
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in  whose  character  we  find  the  spring 
of  an  ever-enlarging  philanthropy,  and 
by  attachment  to  whom  all  our  other 
attachments  are  hallowed,  protected, 
and  supplied  with  tender  and  sublime 
consolations  under  bereavement  and 
blighted  hope.     Such  a  being  is  God. 

The  word  which  Fdnelon  has  most 
frequently  used  to  express  the  happi- 
ness to  which  the  mind  ascends  by  a 
supreme  love  of  God,  is  **  peace,"  per- 
haps the  most  expressive  which  lan- 
^a^e  affords.  We  fear,  however,  that  its 
full  import  is  not  always  received.  There 
is  a  twofold  peace.  The  first  is  negative. 
It  is  relief  from  disquiet  and  corroding 
care.  It  is  repose  after  conflict  and 
storms.  But  there  is  another  and  a 
higher  peace,  to  which  this  is  but  the 
prelude,  "a  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
all  understanding,"  and  properly  called 
"the  kingdom  of  heaven  within  us." 
This  state  is  any  thing  but  negative.  It 
is  the  highest  and  most  strenuous  action 
of  the  soul,  but  an  entirely  harmonious 
action,  in  which  all  our  powers  and  affec- 
tions are  blended  in  a  beautiful  propor- 
tion, and  sustain  and  perfect  one  another. 
It  is  more  than  silence  after  storms.  It 
is  as  the  concord  of  all  melodious  sounds. 
Has  the  reader  never  known  a  season 
when,  in  the  fullest  flow  of  thought  and 
feeling,  in  the  universal  action  of  the 
soul,  an  inward  calm,  profound  as  mid- 
night silence. yet  bright  as  the  still  sum- 
mer noon,  full  of  jov,  but  unbroken  by 
one  throb  of  tumultuous  passion,  has 
been  breathed  through  his  spirit,  and 
given  him  a  glimpse  and  presage  of  the 
serenity  of  a  happier  world  ?  Of  this 
character  is  the  peace  of  religion.  It  is 
a  conscious  harmony  with  God  and  the 
creation,  an  alliance  of  love  with  all 
beings,  a  sympathy  with  all  that  is  pure 
and  happj*.  a  surrender  of  every  separate 
will  and  mterest.  a  participation  of  the 
spirit  and  life  of  the  universe,  an  entire 
concord  of  purpose  with  its  infinite 
Original.  This  is  peace,  and  the  true 
happiness  of  man  ;  and  we  think  that 
human  nature  has  never  entirely  lost 
sight  of  this  its  great  end.  It  has 
always  sighed  for  a  repose,  in  which 
energy  of  thought  and  will  might  be 
tempered  with  an  all-per\'ading  tranquil- 
lity. We  seem  to  discover  aspirations 
after  this  good,  a  dim  consciousness  of 
it,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  We  think 
we  see  it  in  those  systems  of  Oriental 


and  Grecian  philosophy  which  proposed, 
as  the  consummation  of  present  virtue, 
a  release  from  all  disquiet  'and  an  inti- 
mate union  and  harmony  with  the  divine 
Mind.  We  even  think  that  we  trace 
this  consciousness,  this  aspiration,  in 
the  works  of  ancient  art  which  time  has 
spared  to  us,  in  which  the  sculptor, 
aiming  to  embody  his  deepest  thoughts 
of  human  perfection,  has  joined,  with 
the  fulness  of  life  and  strength,  a  re- 
pose, which  breathes  into  the  spectator 
an  admiration  as  calm  as  it  is  exalted 
Man,  we  believe,  never  wholly  loses  the 
sentiment  of  his  true  good.  There  are 
yearnings,  sighings,  wnich  he  does  not 
himself  comprehend,  which  break  forth 
alike  in  his  prosperous  and  adverse  sea- 
sons, which  betray  a  deep  indestructible 
faith  in  a  good  that  he  has  not  found, 
and  which,  in  proportion  as  they  grow 
distinct  rise  to  God.  and  concentrate 
the  soul  in  him.  as  at  once  its  life  and 
rest,  the  fountain  at  once  of  energy  and 
of  peace. 

In  the  remarks  which  have  now  been 
sugy:ested  by  the  writings  of  Fdnelon. 
we  have  aimed  to  free  religion  from  ex- 
aggerations which  we  fear,  weaken  its 
influence  over  reasonable  men,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  illustrate  its  dignity 
and  happiness.  We  want  time,  or  we 
should  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  this 
great  subject  to  every  human  being. 
We  cannot,  however,  leave  it  without 
earnestly  recommending  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  men  of  superior  minds.  The 
neglect  which  it  generally  receives  from 
these  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging 
signs  of  our  times.  The  claims  of  re- 
ligion on  intelligent  men  are  not  \t\^ 
understood,  and  the  low  place  which  it 
holds  among  the  objects  of  liberal  in- 
quiry will  one  day  be  recollected  as  the 
shame  of  our  age.  Some  remarks  on 
tliis  topic  may  form  a  not  unsuitable 
conclusion  to  the  present  article. 

It  is,  we  fear,  an  unquestionable  fact, 
that  religion,  considered  as  an  intellect- 
ual subject,  is  in  a  great  measure  left  to 
a  particular  body  of  men  as  a  profes- 
sional concern  :  and  the  fact  is  as  much 
to  be  wondered  at  as  deplored.  It  is 
wonderful  that  any  mind,  and  especially 
a  superior  one,  snould  not  see  in  relig- 
ion the  highest  object  of  thought,  it 
is  wonderful  that  the  infinite  God,  the 
noblest  theme  of  the  universe,  should 
be   considered  as  a  monopoly  of  pro- 
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Dlogians  ;  that  a  subject  so 
[.  and  exalting  as  our  relation 
nity,  should  be  left  to  techni- 

be  handled  so  much  for  sec- 
oses.  Religion  is  the  property 
t  interest  of  the  human  race 

has  an  equal  concern  in  it. 
be  approached  with  an  inde- 
n  human  authority.    It  should 

from  all  the  factions  which 
d  upon  it  as  their  particular 
Men  of  the  highest  intel- 
[  feel  that,  if  there  be  a  God, 
haracter  and  our  relation  to 
all  other  subjects  into  obscu- 
\\2X  the  intellect,  if  not  con- 
3  him.  can  never  attain  its 
its  full  dimensions,  and  its 
jpiness.  Religion,  if  it  be 
ntral  truth,  and  all  knowl- 
;h  is  not  gathered  round  it, 
ned  and  illuminate:!  by  it.  is 
th  the  name.  To  this  great 
.vould  summon  all  orders  of 
e  scholar,  the  statesman  the 

nature,  and  the  observer  of 
»  a  subject  to  which  every 
I  every  acquisition  may  pay 
lich   may    receive    aids   and 

the  accuracy  of  the  logician, 
netrating  spirit  of  pliilosophy, 
ituitions  of  genius,  from  the 

of  history,  from,  the  science 
1,  from  physic  il  science,  from 
ch  of  criticism,  and,  though 
St,  from  the  spontaneous  sug- 
id  the  moral  aspirations  of 
mlettered  men. 
:t  which  shocks  us,  and  which 

degraded  state  of  religion, 
,   few    superior    minds    look 

it  as  a  subject  beneath  their 
)n.      Though  allied  with   all 

and  especially  with  that  of 
are  and  human  duty,  it  is  re- 
i  separate  and  inferior  study, 
'  fitted  to  the  gloom  of  a  con- 
the  seclusion  of  a  minister. 
>  still  confounded,  in  many 
id  minds,  with  the  jargon  of 

the  subtilties  and  strifes  of 
I.      It  is  thought  a  mystery 

from  coalescing,  wars  witn 
nowledge.  It  is  never  ranked 
sciences  which  expand  and 
mind.      It  is   regarded  as  a 

escaping  future  ruin,  not  as 
y  truth  through  which  the 
ad  heart  are  sdike  to  be  in- 


vigorated and  enlarged.  Its  bearing  on 
the  great  objects  of  thought  and  the 
great  interests  of  life  is  hardly  sus- 
pected. This  degradation  of  religion 
into  a  technical  study,  this  disjunction 
of  it  from  morals,  from  philosopny,  from 
the  various  objects  of  liberal  research, 
has  done  it  infinite  injury,  has  checked 
its  progress,  has  perpetuated  errors 
which  gathered  round  it  in  times  of 
barbarism  and  ignorance,  has  made  it 
a  mark  for  the  sophistry  and  ridicule  of 
the  licentious  and  has  infused  a  lurking 
scepticism  into  many  powerful  under- 
standings. Nor  has  religion  suffered 
alone.  The  whole  mind  is  darkened  by 
the  obscuration  of  this  its  central  light. 
Its  reasonings  and  judgments  become 
unstable  through  want  of  this  foundation 
to  rest  upon.  Religion  is  to  the  whole 
sphere  of  truth  what  God  is  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  in  dethroning  it,  or  confining 
it  to  a  narrow  range,  we  commit  very 
much  such  an  injury  on  the  soul  as  the 
universe  would  suffer  were  the  infinite 
Being  to  abandon  it,  or  ta  contract  his 
energy  to  a  small  province  of  his  crea- 
tion. 

The  injury  done  to  literature  by  di- 
vorcing it  from  religion  is  a  topic  worthy 
of  separate  discussion.  Literature  has 
thus  lost  ix)wer  and  permanent  interest. 
It  has  become,  in  a  great  measure,  su- 
perficial, an  image  of  transient  modes  of 
thought  and  of  arbitrary  forms  of  life, 
not  the  organ  and  expression  of  immuta- 
ble truth,  and  of  deep  workings  of  the 
soul.  We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
We  have  no  desire  that  literature  should 
confine  itself  wholly  or  chiefly  to  relig- 
ious topics,  and  we  hardly  know  a  greater 
calamity  which  it  could  incur  than  by 
degenerating  into  religious  cant  Next 
to  profaneness  we  dread  the  affectation 
of  piety  and  the  mechanical  repetition 
of  sacred  phraseology.  We  only  lament 
that  literature  has  so  generally  been  the 
product  and  utterance  of  mmds  which 
have  not  lived  thought,  and  written, 
under  the  light  of  a  rational  and  sublime 
faith.  Severed  from  this  it  wants  the 
principle  of  immortality.  We  do  not 
speak  lightly  when  we  say  that  all  works 
of  the  intellect  which  have  not  in  some 
measure  been  quickened  by  the  spirit 
of  religion,  are  doomed  to  perish  or  to 
lose  their  p)Ower:  and  that  genius  is 
preparing  for  itself  a  sepulchre  when  it 
disjoins  itself  from  the  Universal  Mind. 
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Religion  is  not  always  to  remain  in  its 
present  dark,  depressed  condition.  Al- 
ready there  are  signs  of  a  brighter  day. 
It  begins  to  be  viewed  more  generously. 
It  is  gradually  attracting  to  itself  supe- 
rior understandings.  It  is  rising  from 
the  low  rank  of  a  professional;  technical 
study,  and  asserting  its  supremacy  among 
the  objects  of  the  mind.  A  new  era,  we 
trust,  IS  opening  upon  the  world,  and  all 
literature  will  feel  its  power.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  true  and  sublime  concep- 
tion of  God  shall  unfold  itself  in  the 
soul,  and  shall  become  there  a  central 
sun,  shedding;  its  beams  on  all  objects 
of  thought,  there  will  be  a  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  all  works  which  have  not 
been  quickened  by  this  heavenly  influ- 
ence. It  will  be  felt  that  the  poet  has 
known  little  of  nature,  that  he  has  seen 
it  only  under  clouds,  if  he  have  not  seen 
It  unaer  this  celestial  light.  It  will  be 
felt  that  man.  the  ereat  subject  of  litera- 
ture, when  viewed  in  separation  from 
his  Maker  and  his  end,  can  be  as  little 
understood  and  portrayed  as  a  plant 
torn  from  the  soil  in  which  it  grew,  and 
cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
clouds  and  sun. 

We  are  aware  that  objections  will 
spring  up  to  the  doctrine,  tnat  all  litera- 
ture should  be  produced  under  the  in- 
fluence of  religion.  We  shall  be  told 
that  in  this  way  literature  will  lose  all 
variety  and  spirit,  that  a  monotonous 
and  solemn  hue  will  spread  itself  over 
writing,  and  that  a  library  will  have  the 
air  of  a  tomb.  We  do  not  wonder  at 
this  fear.  Religion  has  certainly  been 
accustomed  to  speak  in  sepulchral  tones, 
and  to  wear  any  aspect  but  a  bright  and 
glowing  one.  It  has  lost  its  free  and 
various  movement.  But  let  us  not  as- 
cribe to  its  nature  what  has  befallen  it 
from  adverse  circumstances.  The  truth 
is,  that  religion,  justly  viewed,  surpasses 
all  other  principles  in  giving  a  free  and 
manifold  action  to  the  mind.  It  recog- 
nizes in  every  faculty  and  sentiment  the 
workmanship  of  God,  and  assigns  a 
sphere  of  agency  to  each.  It  takes  our 
whole  nature  under  its  guardianship, 
and  with  a  parental  love  mmisters  to  its 
inferior  as  well  as  higher  gratiflcations. 
False  religion  mutilates  tne  soul,  sees 
evil  in  our  innocent  sensibilities,  and 
rules  with  a  tyrant's  frown  and  rod. 
True  religion  is  a  mild  and  lawful  sov- 
ereign, governing  to  protect,  to  give 


strength,  to  unfold  all  our  inward  re- 
sources.   We  believe  that  under  its  in- 
fluence literature  is  to  pass  its  present 
limits,  and  to  put  itself  forth  in  original 
forms  of  composition.     Religion  is  of  all 
principles  most  fruitful,  multiform,  and 
uncon fined.     It  is  sympathy  with  that 
Being  who  seems  to  delight  in  diversi- 
fying the  modes  of  his  agency,  and  the 
products  of  his  wisdom  and  power,     it 
does  not   chain  us   to  a  few  essential 
duties,  or  express  itself  in  a  few  un- 
changing modes  of  writing.     It  has  the 
liberality   and    munificence    of    nature, 
which  not  only  produces  the  necessary 
root  and  grain,  but  pours  forth  fruits 
and  flowers.     It  has  the  x^ariety  and  bold 
contrasts  of  nature,  which,  at  the  foot 
of  the  awful  mountain,  scoops  out  the 
freshest,  sweetest  valleys,  and  embosoms, 
in  the  wild,  troubled  oceali,  islands,  whose 
vernal  airs,  and  loveliness,  and  teeming 
fruitfulness,  almost  breathe  the  joys  oi 
Paradise.     Religion  will  accomplisn  for 
literature  what  it  most  needs ;  that  is, 
will  give  it  depth,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  heightens  its  grace  and  beauty.     The 
union  of  these  attributes  is  most  to  be 
desired.      Our  literature  is  lamentably 
superflcial,  and   to  some   the  beautiful 
and  the  superflcial  even  seem   to  be 
naturally  conjoined.     Let  not  beauty  be 
so  wronged.     It  resides  chiefly  in  pro- 
found thoughts  and  feelings.     It  over- 
flows chiefly  in  the  writings  of  poets, 
gifted  with  a  sublime  and  piercing  vision. 
A  beautiful  literature  springs  from  the 
depth  and  fulness  of  inteUectual  and 
moral  life,  from  an  energy  of  thought 
and  feeling,   to  which  nothing,  as  we 
believe,  ministers  so  largely  as  enlight- 
ened religion. 

So  far  from  a  monotonous  solemnity 
overspreading  literature  in  consequence 
of  the  all-pervading  influence  of  religion, 
we  believe  that  the  sportive  and  comic 
forms  of  composition,  instead  of  being 
abandoned,  will  only  be  refined  and  im- 
proved. We  know  that  these  are  sup- 
posed to  be  frowned  upon  by  piety ;  but 
they  have  their  root  in  the  constitution 
which  God  has  given  us.  and  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  indiscriminately  con- 
demned. The  propensity  to  wit  and 
laughter  does  indeed,  through  excessive 
indulgence,  often  issue  in  a  character  of 
heartless  levity,  low  mimicry,  or  unfeel- 
ing ridicule.  It  often  seeks  gratification 
in  regions  of  impurity,  throws  a  gayety 
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I  vice,  and  sometimes  even  pours 
mpt  on  virtue.  But,  though  often 
nournfully  perverted,  it  is  still  a 
f  God,  and  may  and  ought  to  min- 
not  only  to  innocent  pleasure,  but 
!  intellect  and  the  heart  Man  was 
for  relaxation  as  truly  as  for  labor ; 
)y  a  law  of  his  nature,  which  has 
jceived  the  attention  it  deserves, 
ids  perhaps  no  relaxation  so  re- 
ive as  that  in  which  he  reverts  to 
lildhood,  seems  to  forget  his  wis- 
leaves  the  ima^nation  to  exhilarate 

by  sportive  mventions,  talks  of 
ng  incongruities  in  conduct  and 
5,  smiles  at  the  innocent  eccentrici- 
md  odd  mistakes  of  those  whom 
>st  esteems,  allows  himself  in  arch 
)ns  or  kind-hearted  satire,  and 
)orts  himself  into  a  world  of  ludi- 
combinations.  We  have  said  that 
ese  occasions  the  mind  seems  to 
ff  its  wisdom ;  but  the  truth  is, 
n  a  pure  mind,  wisdom  retreats,  if 
ly  so  say,  to  its  centre,  and  there, 
n,  keeps  guard  over  this  transient 

draws  delicate    lines  which    are 

to  be  passed  in  the  freest  mo- 
,.  and,  like  a  judicious  parent 
ing  the  sports  of  childhooa,  pre- 
\  2l  Stainless  innocence  of  soul  in 
ery  exuberance  of  gayety.  This 
nation  of  moral  power  with  wit 
amor,  with  comic  conceptions  and 
essible  laughter,  this  union  of 
and  virtue,  belongs  to  an  advanced 
of  the  character ;  and  we  believe 
n  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  an 
tened  religion,  this  action  of  the 
will  increase,  and  will  overflow  in 
jsitions  which,  joining  innocence 
)rtiveness,  will  communicate   un- 

delight.  Religion  is  not  at  vari- 
with  occasionsu  mirth.  In  the 
:haracter,  the  solemn  thought  and 
blime  emotions  of  the  improved 
ian  may  be  joined  with  the  un- 
is  freedom,  buoyancy,  and  gayety 
y  years. 

will  add  but  one  more  illustration 
views.  We  believe  that  the  union 
gion  with  genius  will  favor  that 
J  of  composition  to  which  it  may 
at  first  to  be  least  propitious,  j 
fer  to  that  department  of  litera-  ! 
lich  has  for  its  object  the  delin- 
of  the  stronger  and  more  terrible 
ilty  passions.  Strange  as  it  may 
,  tnese  gloomy  and  appalling  feat- 

17 


ures  of  our  nature  may  be  best  com- 
prehended and  portrayed  by  the  purest 
and  noblest  minds.  The  common  idea 
is,  that  overwhelming  emotions,  the 
more  they  are  experienced,  can  the 
more  effectually  be  described.  We 
have  one  strong  presumption  against 
this  doctrine.  Tradition  leads  us  tp 
believe  that  Shakspeare,  though  he 
painted  so  faithfully  and  fearfuUy  the 
storms  of  passion,  was  a  calm  and 
cheerful  man.  The  passions  are  too 
engrossed  by  their  objects  to  meditate 
on  themselves ;  and  none  are  more  igno- 
rant of  their  growth  and  subtile  work- 
ings than  their  own  victims.  Nothing 
reveals  to  us  the  secrets  of  our  own 
souls  like  religion ;  and  in  disclosing 
to  us,  in  ourselves,  the  tendency  of  pas- 
sion to  absorb  every  energy,  anci  to 
spread  its  hues  over  every  tnought,  it 

fives  us  a  key  to  all  souls ;  for,  in  all, 
uman  nature  is  essentially  one,  having 
the  same  spiritual  elements  and  the 
same  grand  features.  No  man,  it  is 
believed,  understands  the  wild  and  irreg- 
ular motions  of  the  mind  like  him  in 
whom  a  principle  of  divine  order  has 
begun  to  establish  peace.  No  man 
knows  the  horror  of  thick  darkness 
which  gathers  over  the  slaves  of  vehe- 
ment passion  like  him  who  is  rising 
into  the  light  and  liberty  of  virtue. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  selfish  shrewdness 
which  is  thought  to  give  a  peculiar  and 
deep  insieht  into  human  nature.  But 
the  knowledge  of  which  it  boasts  is 
partial,  distorted,  and  vulgar,  and  wholly 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  literature.  We 
value  it  little.  We  believe  that  no 
qualification  avails  so  much  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  in  all  its  forms, 
in  its  good  and  evil  manifestations,  as 
that  enlightened,  celestial  charity  which 
religion  alone  inspires ;  for  this  estab- 
lishes sympathies  between  us  and  all 
men,  and  thus  makes  them  intelligible 
to  us.  A  man  imbued  with  this  spirit, 
alone  contemplates  vice  as  it  really  ex- 
ists, and  as  it  ought  always  to  be  de- 
scribed. In  the  most  depraved  iellow- 
beings  he  sees  partakers  of  his  own 
nature.  Amidst  the  terrible  ravages 
of  the  passions,  he  sees  conscience, 
though  prostrate,  not  destroyed,  nor 
wholly  powerless.  He  sees  the  proofs 
of  an  unextinguished  moral  life  in  in- 
ward struggles,  in  occasional  relentings, 
in  sighings  for  lost  innocence^  in  revvc 
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ing  throbs  of  earlv  afiEections,  in  the 
sophistry  by  which  the  guilty  mind 
would  become  reconciled  to-  itself,  in 
remorse,  in  anxious  forebodin&^s.  in  de- 
spair, perhaps  in  studied  recklessness 
and  cherished  self- forge tfulness.  These 
conflicts  between  the  passions  and  the 
n^oral  nature  are  the  most  interesting 
subjects  in  the  branch  of  literature  to 
which  we  refer;  and  we  believe  that 
to  portray  them  with  truth  and  power, 
the  man  of  genius  can  find  in  nothing 
such  e£Eectual  aid  as  in  the  development 
of  the  moral  and  religious  principles  in 
his  own  breast 

We  have  given  but  a  superficial  view 
of  a  great  subject    The  connection  of 


religion  with  intellect  and  literature  ia 
yet  to  be  pointed  out  We  condode 
with  expressing  our  strong  conviction 
that  the  human  mind  will  become  more 
various,  piercin^^,  and  all-comprehending, 
more  capable  of  understanding  and  ex- 
pressing the  solemn  and  the  sportive, 
the  terrible  and  the  beautiful,  tne  pro- 
found and  the  tender,  in  proportion  as 
it  shall  be  illumined  and  penetrated  by 
the  true  knowledge  of  God.  Genius, 
intellect,  imagination,  taste,  and  sensi- 
bility, must  all  be  baptized  into  religion, 
or  they  will  never  know,  and  never 
make  known,  their  real  glory  and  im- 
mortal power. 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  LIFE  AND   CHARACTER  OF 
THE   REV.   JOSEPH   TUCKERMAN,   D.D. 

Delivered  at  the  Warren  Street  Chapel^  on  Sunday  Evenings 

yanuary  jl,   1 84 1. 


Five  years  ago  this  Chapel  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor  of  this  city.  This  event 
makes  no  noise  in  history,  and  may  seem 
to  some  to  merit  no  particular  notice. 
It  is  remembered,  however,  by  not  a  few 
individuals  and  families,  as  the  begin- 
ning of  many  good  influences.  Still  more, 
it  is  not  an  event  which  stands  alone. 
This  Chapel  is  the  sign  of  an  important 
movement,  which  is  not  soon  to  pass 
away.  It  sprung  from  tlie  labors  of  that 
faithful  servant  of  God  to  whom  we  owe 
the  establishment  of  the  Ministry  at 
Large  in  this  place.  It  is  intimately 
connected  with,  and  reveals  to  us,  his 
life  and  labors ;  and,  accordinglv,  the 
anniversary  of  ils  dedication  to  religious 
services  is  a  fit  occasion  for  offering  a 
tribute  to  his  memory.  I  have  wished, 
ever  since  his  removal,  to  express  my 
reverence  for  his  character,  and  my 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  his  work.  To 
these  topics  I  invite  your  attention.  But 
before  entering  on  them  I  propose  to 
consider  a  more  general  subject,  which 
was  often  on  the  lips  of  our  departed 
frrend,  Xo  which  he  constantly  recurred 


in  his  writings,  and  on  the  comprehen- 
sion of  which  the  permanence  of  the 
Ministry  at  Large  chiefly  depends.  This 
subject  is,  the  obligation  of  a  city  to 
care  for  and  watch  over  the  moral  health 
of  its  members,  and  especially  to  watch 
over  the  moral  safety  and  elevation  of 
its  poorer  and  more  exposed  classes. 
The  life  of  our  departed  friend  embodied 
and  expressed  this  truth  with  singular 
power,  and  the  consideration  of  it  is  a 
natural  and  fit  introduction  to  a  memo- 
rial of  his  virtues  and  labors,  as  well 
as  particularly  adapted  to  the  occasion 
which  has  brought  us  together. 

Why  is  it,  my  friends,  that  we  are 
brought  so  near  to  one  another  in  cities } 
It  is,  that  nearness  should  awaken  sym- 
pathy ;  that  multiplying  wants  should 
knit  us  more  closely  together ;  that  we 
should  understand  one  another's  perils 
and  sufferings  ;  that  we  should  act  per- 
petually on  one  another  for  good.  Why 
were  we  not  brought  into  being  in  soli- 
tudes, endowed  each  with  the  power  of 
satisf ving  to  the  full  his  particular  wants  ? 
God  lias  room  enough  for  a  universe  of 
separate,  lonely,  silent  beings,  of  selfish. 
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unshared  enjoyment.  But  through  the 
whole  range  of  nature  we  find  nothing 
insulated,  nothing  standing  alone.  Union 
is  the  law  of  his  creation.  Even  matter 
is  an  emblem  of  universal  sympathy,  for 
all  its  particles  tend  towards  one  another, 
and  its  jgreat  masses  are  bound  into  one 
system  by  mutual  attraction.  How  much 
more  was  the  human  race  made  for 
sympathy  and  mutual  aid  !  How  plain 
is  the  social  destination  of  man !  born, 
as  he  is,  into  the  arms  of  love,  sus- 
tained from  the  beginning  by  human 
kindness,  endowed  with  speech,  and 
plunged  among  fellow-beings  to  whose 
feelings  he  cannot  but  respond,  into 
whose  hearts  he  yearns  to  pour  his  own, 
and  whose  riehts,  feelings,  and  interests 
are  commended  to  his  regard  by  a  law 
of  love  and  justice  written  withm  him 
by  a  divine  hand.  Can  we  ask  why  such 
beines  are  gathered  into  cities  ?  Is  it 
not  that  they  should  propose  a  common 
weal }  Is  it  not  that  they  should  desire 
and  seek  each  other's  highest  good  ? 
What  is  the  happiest  community  ?  What 
the  city  which  should  be  chosen  above 
all  others  as  our  home  .'*  It  is  that  the 
members  of  which  form  one  body,  in 
which  no  class  seeks  a  monopoly  of 
honor  or  good,  in  which  no  class  is  a 
prey  to  others,  in  which  there  is  a  gen- 
eral desire  that  every  human  being  may 
have  opportunity  to  develop  his  powers. 
What  is  the  happiest  community  1  It  is 
not  that  in  which  the  goods  or  life  are 
accumulated  in  a  few  hands,  in  which 
property  sinks  a  great  gulf  between 
different  ranks,  in  which  one  portion  of 
society  swells  with  pride  and  the  other 
is  broicen  in  spirit ;  but  a  community  in 
which  labor  is  respected,  and  the  means 
of  comfort  and  improvement  are  liber- 
ally diffused.  It  is  not  a  community  in 
which  intelligence  is  developed  in  a  tew, 
whilst  the  many  are  given  up  to  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  a  gross  animal 
existence  ;  but  one  in  which  the  mind  is 
so  reverenced  in  every  condition  that  the 
opportunities  of  its  culture  are  afforded 
to  all.  It  is  a  community  in  which  re- 
ligion is  not  used  to  break  the  many 
into  subjection,  but  is  dispensed  even  to 
the  poorest,  to  rescue  them  from  the  de- 
grading influence  of  poverty,  to  give 
them  generous  sentiments  and  hopes,  to 
exalt  them  from  animals  into  men,  into 
Christians,  into  children  of  God.  This 
is  a  happy  community,  where  human  nat- 


ure is  held  in  honor ;  where,  to  rescue 
it  from  ignorance  and  crime,  to  give  it 
an  impulse  towards  knowledge,  virtue, 
and  happiness,  is  thought  the  cliief  end 
of  the  social  union. 

It  is  the  unhappiness  of  most  large 
cities  that,  instead  of  this  union  and 
sympathy,  they  consist  of  different  ranks 
so  widely  separated  as,  indeed,  to  form 
different  communities.  In  most  large 
cities  there  may  be  said  to  be  two  na- 
tions, understanding  as  little  of  one  an- 
other, having  as  litue  intercourse,  as  if 
they  lived  in  different  lands.  In  such  a 
city  as  London  the  distance  of  a  few 
streets  only  will  carry  you  from  one  stage 
of  civilization  to  another,  from  the  ex- 
cess of  refinement  to  barbarism,  from 
the  abodes  of  cultivated  intellect  to 
brutal  ignorance,  from  what  is  called 
fashion  to  the  grossest  manners ;  and 
these  distinct  communities  know  com- 
paratively nothing  of  each  other.  There 
are  travellers  from  that  gi^at  city  who 
come  to  visit  our  Indians,  but  who  leave 
at  home  a  community  as  essentially  bar- 
barous as  that  which  they  seek,  who, 
perhaps,  have  spent  all  their  lives  in  the 
midst  of  it.  giving  it  no  thought  To 
these  travellers  a  hovel  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  which  they  have  left  would  be 
as  strange  a  place  as  the  wigwam  of  our 
own  forests.  They  know  as  little  wha* 
thousands  of  their  own  city  suffer,  W 
what  extremities  thousands  are  reduced, 
by  what  arts  thousands  live,  as  they 
know  of  the  modes  of  life  in  savage 
tribes.  How  much  more  useful  lessons 
!  would  they  learn,  and  how  much  holier 
feelings  would  be  awakened  in  them, 
were  they  to  penetrate  the  dens  of  want, 
and  woe,  and  crime,  a  few  steps  from 
their  own  door,  than  they  gain  from  ex- 
ploring this  new  world  !  And  what  I  say 
of  London  is  true  also  of  this  city  in  a 
measure.  Not  a  few  grow  up  and  die 
here  without  understanding  how  multi- 
tudes live  and  die  around  them,  without 
having  descended  into  the  damp  cellar 
where  childhood  and  old  age  spend  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer,  or  with- 
out scaling  the  upper  room  which  con- 
tains within  its  narrow  and  naked  walls 
not  one,  but  two  and  even  three  families. 
They  see  the  poor  in  the  street,  but 
never  follow  them  in  thought  to  their 
cheerless  homes,  or  ask  how  the  long 
day  is  filled  up.  They  travel,  in  books 
at  least,  to  distant  regions,  among  na- 
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tions  of  different  languages  and  com- 
plexions, but  are  strangers  to  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  masses  who  speak 
their  native  tongue,  live  under  their  eye, 
and  are  joined  with  them  for  weal  or  woe 
in  the  same  social  state.  This  estrange- 
ment of  men  from  men,  of  class  from 
class,  is  one  of  the  saddest  features  of 
a  great  city.  It  shows  that  the  true  bond 
of  communities  is  as  yet  imperfectly 
known. 

The  happy  community  is  that  in  which 
its  members  care  for  one  another,  and 
in  which  there  is,  especially,  an  interest 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  all.  That  sympathy  whicn  pro- 
vides for  the  outward  wants  of  all,  which 
sends  supplies  to  the  poor  man's  house, 
is  a  blessed  fruit  of  Christianity  ;  and  it 
is  happy  when  this  prevails  in  and  binds 
together  a  city.  But  we  have  now  learned 
that  the  poor  are  not  to  be  essentially, 
permanently  aided  by  the  mere  relief  of 
bodily  wants.    We  are  learning  that  the 

freatest  efforts  of  a  community  should 
e  directed,  not  to  relieve  indigence,  but 
to  dry  up  its  sources,  to  supplv  moral 
wants,  to  spread  purer  principles  and 
habits,  to  remove  the  temptations  to  in- 
temperance and  sloth,  to  snatch  the  child 
from  moral  perdition,  and  to  make  the 
man  equal  to  his  own  support  by  awak- 
ening m  him  the  spirit  and  the  powers 
of  a  man.  The  glor)'  and  happiness  of 
a  community  consists  in  vigorous  efforts, 
springing  from  love,  sustained  by  faith, 
for  the  diffusion,  through  all  classes,  of 
intelligence,  of  self-respect,  of  self-con- 
trol, of  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  for 
moral  and  religious  growth.  Here  is  the 
first  end,  the  supreme  interest,  which 
a  community  should  propose,  and  in 
achie\nng  it  all  other  interests  are  ac- 
complished. 

It  is  a  plain  truth,  and  yet  how  little 
understood  !  that  the  greatest  thing  in  a 
city  is  man  himself.  He  is  its  end.  We 
admire  its  palaces  :  but  the  mechanic 
who  builds  them  is  greater  than  palaces. 
Human  nature,  in  its  lowest  form,  in  the 
most  abject  child  of  want,  is  of  more 
worth  than  all  outward  improvements. 
You  talk  of  the  prosperity  of  your  city. 
I  know  but  one  true  prosperity.  Does 
the  human  soul  grow  and  prosper  here  ? 
Do  not  point  me  to  your  thronged  streets. 
I  ask,  Who  throng  them  ?  Is  it  a  low- 
minded,  self-seeking,  gold-worshipping, 
man-despising  crowd,  which  I  see  rush- 


ing through  them  ?  Do  I  meet  in  them, 
imder  the  female  form,  the  gayly-decked 
prostitute,  or  the  idle,  wasteful,  aimless, 
profitless  woman  of  fashion  ?  Do  I  meet 
the  young  man  showing  off  his  pretty 
person  as  the  perfection  of  nature's 
works,  wasting  his  golden  hours  in  dis- 
sipation and  sloth,  and  bearing  in  his 
countenance  and  gaze  the  manes  of  a 
profligate  ?  Do  I  meet  a  grasping  mul- 
titude, seeking  to  thrive  by  conceal- 
ments and  frauds  ?  an  anxious  multitude, 
driven  bv  fear  of  want  to  doubtful  means 
of  gain  f  an  unfeeling  multitude,  caring 
nothing  for  others,  if  they  may  them- 
selves prosper  or  enjoy  ?  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  your  conifortable  or  splendid 
dwellings  are  there  abodes  of  squalid 
misery,  of  reckless  crime,  of  bestial 
intemperance,  of  half-famished  child- 
hood, of  profaneness,  of  dissoluteness,  of 
temptation  for  thoughtless  youth  ?  And 
are  these  multiplymg  witn  your  pros- 
perity, and  outstripping  and  neutralizing 
the  influences  of  truth  and  virtue  ?  Then 
your  prosperity  is  a  vain  show.  Its  true 
use  is,  to  mate  a  better  people.  The 
glory  and  happiness  of  a  city  consist  not 
m  the  number,  but  the  character,  of  its 
population.  Of  all  the  fine  arts  in  a  city, 
the  grandest  is  the  art  of  forming  noble 
specimens  of  humanity.  The  costliest 
productions  of  our  manufactures  are 
cheap  compared  with  a  wise  and  good 
human  being.  A  city  which  should  prac- 
tically adopt  the  prmciple,  that  man  is 
worth  more  than  wealth  or  show,  would 
gain  an  impulse  that  would  place  it  at 
the  head  of  cities.  A  city  in  which  men 
should  be  trained  worthy  of  the  name 
would  become  the  metropolis  of  the 
earth. 

God  has  prospered  us,  and,  as  we  be- 
lieve, is  again  to  prosper  us.  in  our 
business :  and  let  us  show  our  gratitude 
by  inquiring  for  what  end  prosperity  is 
given,  and  now  it  may  best  accomplish 
the  end  of  the  Giver.  Let  us  use  it  t« 
give  a  higher  character  to  our  city, 
to  send  refining,  purifying  influences 
through  every  department  of  life.  Let 
us  especially  use  it  to  multiply  good 
influences  in  those  classes  wnich  are 
most  exposed  to  temptation.  Let  us 
use  it  to  prevent  the  propagation  of 
crime  from  parent  to  child.  Let  us  use 
it  in  behalf  of  those  in  whom  our  nature 
is  most  depressed,  and  who,  if  neglected 
will  probably  bring  on  themselves  the 
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arm  of  penal  law.  Nothing  is  so  just  a 
cause  of  self-respect  in  a  city  as  the 
healthy,  moral  condition  of  those  who 
are  most  exposed  to  crime.  This  is  the 
best  proof  that  the  prosperous  classes 
are  wise,  intelligent,  and  worthy  of 
their  prosperity.  Crime  is  to  the  state 
what  dangerous  disease  is  to  the  human 
frame,  and  to  expel  it  should  be  to  the 
community  an  object  of  the  deepest 
concern.  Thb  topic  is  so  important 
that  I  cannot  leave  it  without  urging  it 
on  your  serious  thoughts. 

Society  has  hitherto  employed  its 
energy  chiefly  to  punish  crime.  It  is 
infinitely  more  important  to  prevent  it ; 
and  this  I  say  not  for  the  sake  of  those 
alone  on  whom  the  criminal  preys.  I 
do  not  think  only  or  chiefly  of  those 
who  suffer  from  crime.  I  plead  also, 
and  plead  more,  for  those  who  perp>e- 
trate  it.  In  moments  of  clear,  calm 
thought  I  feel  more  for  the  wrong-doer 
than  for  him  who  is  wronged.  In  a  case 
of  theft,  incomparably  the  most  wretched 
man  is  he  who  steals,  not  he  who  is 
robbed.  The  innocent  are  not  undone 
by  acts  of  violence  or  fraud  from  which 
they  suffer.  They  are  innocent,  though 
injured.  They  do  not  bear  the  brand 
of  infamous  crime ;  and  no  language 
can  express  the  import  of  this  distinc- 
tion. When  I  visit  the  cell  of  a  convict, 
and  see  a  human  being  who  has  sunk 
beneath  his  race,  who  is  cast  out  by  his 
race,  whose  name  cannot  be  pronounced 
in  his  home,  or  can  be  pronounced  only 
to  start  a  tear,  who  has  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  every  friend,  who  has  lost 
that  spring  of  virtue  and  effort,  the  hope 
of  esteem,  whose  conscience  is  burdened 
with  irreparable  guilt,  who  has  hardened 
himself  against  the  appeals  of  religion 
and  love,  — here,  here  I  see  a  ruin.  The 
man  whom  he  has  robbed  or  murdered, 
how  much  happier  than  he  !  What  I 
want  is.  not  merely  that  society  should 
protect  itself  against  crime,  but  that  it 
shall  do  all  that  it  can  to  preserve  its 
exposed  members  from  crime,  and  so  do 
for  the  sake  of  these  as  truly  as  for  its 
own.  It  should  not  suffer  human  nature 
to  fall  so  deeply,  so  terribly,  if,  the  ruin 
can  be  avoided.  Society  ought  not  to 
breed  monsters  in  its  bosom.  If  it  will 
not  use  its  prosperity  to  save  the  igno- 
rant and  poor  from  the  blackest  vice,  if 
it  will  even  quicken  vice  bv  its  selfish- 
ness and  luxury,  its  worship  of  wealth, 


its  scorn  of  human  natiire,  then  it  must 
suffer,  and  deserves  to  suffer,  from 
crime. 

I  would  that,  as  a  city,  we  might 
understand  and  feel  how  far  we  are 
chargeable  with  much  of  the  crime  and 
misery  around  us  of  which  we  complain. 
Is  it  not  an  acknowledged  moral  truth, 
that  we  are  answerable  iox  all  evil  which 
we  are  able,  but  have  failed,  to  prevent  ? 
Were  Providence  to  put  us  in  possession 
of  a  remedy  for  a  man  dying  at  our  feet, 
and  should  we  withhold  it,  would  not 
the  guilt  of  his  death  lie  at  our  door  ? 
Are  we  not  accessory  to  the  destruction 
of  the  blind  man  wno  in  our  sight  ap- 
proaches a  precipice  and  whom  we  ao 
not  warn  of  his  danger  ?  On  the  same 
ground  much  of  the  guilt  and  misery 
around  us  must  be  imputed  to  ourselves. 
Why  is  it  that  so  many  children  in  a 
large  city  grow  up  in  ignorance  and 
vice  ?  Because  that  city  abandons  them 
to  ruinous  influences,  from  which  it 
might  and  ought  to  rescue  them.  Why 
is  oeggary  so  often  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child  ?  Because  the  public, 
and  because  individuals,  do  little  or 
nothing  to  break  the  fatal  inheritance. 
Whence  come  many  of  the  darkest 
crimes  ?  From  despondency,  reckless- 
ness, and  a  pressure  of  suffering  which 
sympathy  would  have  lightened.  Human 
sympathy,  Christian  sympathy,  were  it 
to  penetrate  the  dwellings  ot  the  igno- 
rant, poor,  and  suffering,  were  its  voice 
lifted  up  to  encourage,  guide,  and  con- 
sole, and  its  arm  stretched  out  to  sus- 
tain, what  a  new  world  would  it  call  into 
being !  What  a  new  city  should  we  live 
in  !  How  many  victims  of  stem  justice 
would  become  the  living,  joyful  witnesses 
of  the  regenerating  power  of  a  wise 
Christian  love! 

In  these  remarks   I  have  expressed 
S}'mpathy  with  the  criminal ;  but  do  not 
imagine  that  I  have  any  desire  to  screen 
him  from  that  wise  punishment  which 
aims  at  once  to  reform  offenders  and 
protect     society.       The    mercy    which 
would  turn  aside  the  righteous   penal- 
ties of  law  is,  however  unconsciously,  a 
form   of    cruelty.     As    friends    of    the 
tempted   part    of    the    community,   we 
should  make  the  escape  of  the  criminal 
!  next  to  hopeless.     But  let  not  society 
j  stop  here.     Let  it  use  every  means  in 
j  its  power  of  rescuing  its  members  from 
I  the  degradation  and  misery  of  crime  and 
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public  punishment.  Let  it  especially 
protect  the  exposed  child.  Here  is  a 
paramount  duty  which  no  community 
nas  yet  fulfilled.  If  the  child  be  left  to 
CTow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  duty,  of 
Its  Maker,  of  its  relation  to  society,  to 
grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  profaneness 
and  intemperance,  and  in  the  practice 
of  ^Isehood  and  fraud,  let  not  the  com- 
munity complain  of  his  crime.  It  has 
quietly  looked  on  and  seen  him,  year 
after  year,  arming  himself  against  its 
order  and  peace ;  and  who  is  most  to 
blame  when  at  last  he  deals  the  guilty 
blow  ?  A  moral  care  over  the  tempted 
and  ignorant  portion  of  the  state  is  a 
primary  duty  of  society. 

I  know  that  objection  will  be  made  to 
this  representation  of  dutv.  It  will  be 
said  by  not  a  few,  **  We  nave  not  time 
to  take  care  of  others.  We  do  our  part 
in  taking  care  of  ourselves  and  our 
families.  Let  every  man  watch  over  his 
own  household,  and  society  will  be  at 
peace.*' 

I  reply,  first,  this  defence  is  not 
founded  in  truth.  Very  few  can  hon- 
estly say  that  they  have  no  time  or 
strength  to  spend  beyond  their  families. 
How  much  time,  thought,  wealth, 
strength,  is  wasted,  absolutely  wasted, 
by  a  Targe  proportion  of  every  people ! 
Were  the  will  equal  to  the  power,  were 
there  a  fraternal  concern  for  the  falling 
and  fallen  members  of  the  community, 
what  an  amount  of  energy  would  be 
spent  in  redeeming  society  from  its 
terrible  evils,  without  the  slightest 
diminution  of  exertion  at  home  ! 

But,  still  more,  we  defeat  ourselves, 
when  we  neglect  the  moral  state  of  the 
city  where  we  live,  under  pretence  of 
caring  for  our  families.  How  little  may 
it  profit  you,  my  friends,  that  you  labor 
at  home,  if  in  the  next  street,  amidst 
haunts  of  vice,  the  incendiary,  the  thief, 
the  ruffian,  is  learning  his  lesson  or  pre- 
paring his  instruments  of  destruction ! 
How  little  may  it  profit  you  that  you 
are  striving  to  educate  your  children, 'if 
around  you  the  children  of  others  are 
neglected,  are  contaminated  with  evil 
principles  or  impure  passions  !  Where 
IS  it  that  our  sons  often  receive  the  most 
powerful  impulses  ?  In  the  street,  at 
school,  from  associates.  Their  ruin 
may  be  sealed  by  a  young  female 
brought  up  in  the  haunts  of  vice.  Their 
£rst  oaths  may  be  echoes  of  profane- 


ness which  they  hear  from  the  sons  of 
the  abandoned.  What  is  the  great 
obstruction  to  our  efforts  for  educating 
our  children  ?  It  is  tne  corruption 
around  us.  That  corruption  steals  into 
our  homes,  and  neutralizes  the  influence 
of  home.  We  hope  to  keep  our  litde 
circle  pure  amidst  general  impurity. 
This  is  like  striving  to  keep  our  partic- 
ular houses  healthy,  when  infection  is 
raging^  around  us.  If  an  accumulation 
of  filth  in  our  neighborhood  were  send- 
ing forth  foul  stench  and  pestilential 
vapors  on  every  side,  we  should  not 
plead,  as  a  reason  for  letting  it  remain, 
that  we  were  striving  to  prevent  a  like 
accumulation  within  our  own  doors. 
Disease  would  not  less  certainly  invade 
us  because  the  source  of  it  was  not  pre- 
pared by  ourselves.  The  infection  of 
moral  evil  is  as  perilous  as  that  of  the 
plague.  We  have  a  personal  interest  in 
the  prevalence  of  orcler  and  good  prin- 
ciples on  every  side.  If  any  member  of 
the  social  body  suffer,  all  must  suffer 
with  it.  This  is  God  s  ordination,  and 
his  merciful  ordination.  It  is  thus  that 
he  summons  us  to  watch  over  our 
brother  for  his  good.  In  this  city, 
where  the  children  are  taught  chiefly  m 
public  schools,  all  parents  have  peculiar 
reason  for  seeking  that  all  classes  of 
society  be  improved. 

Let  me  add  one  more  reply  to  the 
excuse  for  neglecting  others  drawn  from 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  our  own 
families.  True,  we  must  attend  to  our 
families ;  but  what  is  the  great  end 
which  we  should  propose  in  regard  to 
our  children  ^  Is  it  to  train  them  up 
for  themselves  only }  to  shut  them  up 
in  their  own  pleasures  ?  to  give  them  a 
knowledge  by  which  they  may  serve 
their  private  interests  ?  Should  it  not 
be  our  first  care  to  breathe  into  them 
the  spirit  of  Christians  }  to  give  them  a 
generous  interest  in  our  race }  to  fit 
them  to  live  and  to  die  for  their  fellow- 
beings  "^  Is  pot  this  the  true  education  ? 
And  can  we,  then,  educate  them  better 
than  by  giving  them,  in  our  own  per- 
sons, examples  of  a  true  concern  for 
our  less  prosperous  fellow-  creatures  1 
Should  not  our  common  tones  awaken 
in  them  sympathy  with  the  poor,  and 
ignorant,  and  depraved  .'*  Should  not 
the  influences  of  home  fit  them  to  go 
forth  as  the  benefactors  of  their  race .' 
This  is  a  Christian  education.     This  is 
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I  all  accomplishments.  Give  to 
ty  a  generous,  disinterested  son  or 
[iter,  and  you  will  pay  with  interest 
lebt  you  owe  it.  Blessed  is  that 
:  where  such  members  are  formed 
heads  of  future  families  and  foun- 
of  pure  influence  to  the  communi- 
►f  wnich  they  form  a  part.  In  this 
ct  our  education  is  most  deficient, 
st  we  pay  profusely  for  superficial 
nplishments,  very  little  is  done  to 
he  a  noble,  heroic,  self-sacrificing 
into  the  young. 

reply  to  these  remarks,  ill-boding 
icism  will  cry  out,  "Wh^  all  this 
?  Society  cannot  be  improved, 
vils  cannot  be  done  away."  But 
croaking  his  little  significance  to 
7ho  believes  in  Christ,  the  divinely 
ned  Regenerator  of  the  world,  and 
compares,  in  the  light  of  history, 
resent  with  past  times.  On  these 
irities,  I  maintain  that  society  can 
iproved.  I  am  confident  that  this 
vould  become  a  new  place,  a  new 
ion,  were  the  intelligent  and  good 
2k  in  earnest  to  spread  their  intel- 
:e  and  goodness.  We  have  pow- 
nough  here  for  a  mighty  change, 
they  faithfully  used.  I  would  add, 
3od  permits  evils  for  this  very  end, 
they  should  be  resisted  ana  sub- 
He  intends  that  this  world  shall 

better  and  happier,  not  through 
»vn  immediate  agency,  but  through 
bors  and  sufferings  of  benevolence, 
world  is  left,  in  a  measure,  to  the 
r  of  evil,  that  it  should  become  a 
ment,  a  trophy,  to  the  power  of 
less.  The  greatness  of  its  crimes 
roes  is  not  a  ground  for  despair,  but 
I  to  greater  effort.  On  our  earth 
iivine  Philanthropist  has  begun  a 
kith  evil.  His  cross  is  erected  to 
r  together  soldiers  for  the  con- 
and  victory  is  written  in  his  blood, 
spirit  which  Jesuj  Christ  breathes 
ilready  proved  itself  equal  to  this 
re.  How  much  has  it  already  done 
press  ferocity  in  Christian  nations, 
irify  domestic  life,  to  abolish  or 
ate  slavery,  to  provide  asylums  for 
se  and  want !  These  are  but  its 
fruits.      In   the    progress   already 

by  communities  under  its  infiu- 
;  we  are  taught  that  society  is  not 
led  to  repeat  itself  perpetually,  to 

still  for  ever.    We  learn  that  great 

need  not  continue  lO  be  sinks  of 


pollution.  No  man  has  seized  the  grand 
peculiarity  of  the  present  age  who  does 
not  see  in  it  the  means  ana  material  of 
a  vast  and  beneficent  social  change. 
The  revolution  which  we  are  called  to 
advance  has,  in  truth,  be^^un.  The  great 
distinction  of  our  times  is  a  diffusion  of 
intelligence,  and  refinement,  and  of  the 
spirit  of  progress,  through  a  vasdy  wider 
sphere  than  formerly.  The  middle  and 
laboring  classes  have  means  of  improve- 
ment not  dreamed  of  in  earlier  times. 
And  why  stop  here  ?  Why  not  increase 
these. means  where  now  enjoyed  ?  Why 
not  extend  them  where  they  are  not 
possessed  ?  Why  shall  any  portion  of 
the  community  be  deprived  of  light,  of 
sympathy,  of  the  aids  by  which  they  may 
rise  to  comfort  and  virtue  ? 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  singu- 
larly unreasonable  to  doubt  and  despair 
of  the  improvement  of  society.  Provi- 
dence is  placing  before  our  eyes,  in 
broad  light,  the  success  of  efforts  for 
the  melioration  of  human  affairs.  I 
might  refer  to  the  change  produced 
among  ourselves,  within  a  few  years,  by 
the  exertions  of  good  men  for  the  sup- 
pression of  intemperance,  the  very  vice 
which  seemed  the  most  inveterate,  and 
which  more  than  all  others  spreads  pov- 
erty and  crime.  But  this  moral  revolu- 
tion in  our  own  country  sinks  into 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  amaz- 
ing and  almost  incredible  work  now  in 
progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
A  few  years  ago,  had  we  been  called  to 
name  the  country  of  all  others  most 
degraded,  beggared,  and  hopelessly 
crushed  by  intemperance,  we  should 
have  selected  Ireland.  There  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  were  alike  swept 
away  by  what  seemed  the  irresistible 
torrent.  Childhood  was  baptized  into 
drunkenness.  And  now,  in  the  short 
space  of  two  or  three  years,  this  vice  of 
ages  has  almost  been  rooted  out.  In  a 
moral  point  of  view,  the  Ireland  of  the 
past  is  vanished.  A  new  Ireland  has 
started  into  life.  Three  millions  of  her 
population  have  taken  the  pledge  of 
total  abstinence,  and  instances  of  vio- 
lating the  pledge  are  very,  very  rare. 
The  great  national  anniversaries,  on 
which  the  whole  laboring  population 
used  to  be  dissolved  in  excess,  are  now 
given  to  innocent  pleasures.  The  ex- 
cise on  ardent  spirits  has  now  been 
diminished  nearly  half  a  million  ster- 
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ling.      History  records   no   revolution 
like  this.     It  is  the  grand  event  of  the 

{)resent  day.  Father  Matthew,  the 
eader  in  this  moral  revolution,  ranks 
far  above  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of 
the  times.  As  Protestants,  we  smile  at 
the  old  legends  of  the  Catholic  church  ; 
but  here  is  something  greater,  and  it  is 
true.  However  we  may  question  the 
claims  of  her  departed  saints,  she  has  a 
living  minister,  if  he  may  be  judged 
from  one  work,  who  deserves  to  be  can- 
onized, and  whose  name  should  be 
placed  in  the  calendar  not  far  below 
apostles.  And  is  this  an  age  in  which 
to  be  sceptical  as  to  radical  changes  in 
society,  as  to  the  recovery  of  the  mass 
of  men  from  brutal  ignorance  and  still 
more  brutal  vice  ? 

The  remarks  which  have  now  been 
made  are  needed  at  the  present  moment. 
Our  city  is  growing,  and  we  are  impa- 
tient for  its  more  rapid  growth,  as  if 
size  and  numbers  were  happiness.  We 
are  anxious  to  swell  our  population.  Is 
it  not  worth  our  while  to  inquire,  what 
kind  of  a  population  we  are  to  gather 
here  .^  Are  we  so  blind  as  to  be  willing 
and  anxious  to  repeat  the  experience  of 
other  cities  ?  Are  we  willing  to  increase 
only  our  physical  comforts,  our  material 
wealth }  Do  we  not  know  that  great 
cities  have  hitherto  drawn  together  the 
abandoned  .'*  have  bred  a  horde  of  ig- 
norant, profligate,  criminal  poor?  have 
been  deformed  by  the  horrible  contrasts 
of  luxury  and  famine,  of  splendor  and  ab- 
ject woe  .-*  Do  we  not  know  that  among 
the  indigent  and  laborious  classes  of 
great  cities  the  mortalitv  is  fearfully 
great  in  comparison  witn  that  of  the 
country  ?  a  result  to  be  traced  to  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  which  these  peo- 
ple breathe,  to  the  filth,  darkness,  and 
dampness  of  their  dwellings,  to  the  suf- 
fering, comfortless  condition  of  their 
children,  and  to  the  gross  vices  which 
spring  up  from  ignorance  and  destitu- 
tion. Do  we  want  no  better  destiny  for 
this  our  dear  and  honored  metropolis  ? 
You  will  not  suspect  me  of  being  a  foe 
to  what  are  called  improvements.  Let 
our  city  grow.  Let  railroads  connect  it 
with  the  distant  West.  Let  commerce 
link  it  with  the  remotest  East.  But, 
whilst  its  wealth  and  numbers  grow,  let 
its  means  of  intelligence,  religion,  virtue, 
domestic  purity,  and  fraternal  union 
^ow  faster.     Let  us  be  more  anxious 


for  moral  than  physical  growth.  May 
God  withhold  prosperity,  unless  it  is  to 
be  inspired,  hallowed,  ennobled  by  pub- 
lic spirit,  by  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation, and  by  increasing  concern  of  the 
enlightened  and  opulent  for  the  ignorant 
and  poor  !  If  prosperity  is  to  narrow 
and  harden  us,  to  divide  us  into  castes 
of  high  and  low,  to  corrupt  the  rich  by 
extravagance  and  pride,  and  to  create  a 
more  reckless  class  of  poor,  then  God 
avert  it  from  us  !  But  prosperity  need 
not  be  so  abused.  It  admits  of  noble 
uses.  It  may  multiply  the  means  of 
good.  It  may  multiply  teachers  of  truth 
and  virtue.  It  may  make  the  desert 
places  of  society  blossom  as  the  rose. 
To  this  end  may  our  prosperity  be  con- 
secrated. Thus  may  we  requite  the 
Author  of  all  good. 

How  we  may  accomplish  the  good 
work  now  set  before  us  1  have  not  time 
to  say.  I  would  only  ask  your  attention 
to  one  means  of  improving  our  city,  to 
which  our  attention  is  particulariy  called 
by  the  occasion  which  has  brought  us 
together.  I  refer  to  the  Ministry  at 
Large.  The  reasons  for  this  institution 
are  too  obvious  to  require  labored  expo- 
sition. That  those  classes  of  society 
which  enjoy  fewest  advantages  of  edu- 
cation peculiarly  need  instruction  and 
the  voice  of  the  living  teacher;  that 
those  whose  habits,  conditions,  and 
wants  exclude  them  in  effect  from  our 
churches,  should  be  visited  in  their 
homes  by  the  ministers  of  Christianity, 
who  does  not  see  and  acknowledge  ? 
If  we.  with  every  means  of  culture,  need 
the  Christian  ministry,  the  poor  need  it 
more.  Is  it  not  a  duty,  and  should  we 
not  rejoice,  to  send  forth  faithful,  en- 
lightened men  whose  office  shall  be  to 
strengthen  those  whom  corrupt  influ- 
ences are  sweeping  from  duty  A^ith 
peculiar  power,  to  guide  those  who  have 
no  other  counsellor,  to  admonish  and 
cheer  those  who  are  pressed  with  heav- 
iest temptations,  to  awaken  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  almost  unconscious  of 
their  intellectual  powers,  to  breathe  for- 
titude into  those  who  suffer  most,  to 
open  a  better  world  to  those  to  whom 
this  world  is  darkened,  and,  above  all, 
to  snatch  their  children  from  ruin,  to 
protect  the  young  who  seem  born  to  a 
heritage  of  want  or  crime  ?  The  minis- 
try devoted  to  these  offioes  is,  undenia- 
bly, a  wise,  Christian,  noble  institution. 
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sveniog  3^011  are  called  to  contrib- 
\  its  support  Do  so  cheerfully, 
re  not  called  to  uphold  a  plan  of 
ful  charity^  or  to  send  teacners  to 
e  regions,  where  years  of  anxious, 
must  be  spent  on  an  unbroken, 
nkful  soil  before  the  fruit  can  ap- 

You  are  invited  to  sustain  an 
ition  seated  in  the  heart  of  our 
nd  which,  as  you  know,  is  sending 
Iters  of  life  through  our  own  pop- 
a.  Its  chapeb,  Sunday-schools, 
es,  are  in  the  midst  of  you.  The 
to  which  its  ministers  carry  coun- 
d  consolation  are  near  your  own. 
ee  its  influences  this  moment  in 
children.  Its  aim  is  to  remove  the 
St  features  of  our  civilization,  the 
:orruption  of  great  cities ;  and  in 
lerey  which  it  now  puts  forth  we 
L  pledge  of  a  happier  era,  in  which 
yr  will  prosper  without  the  terrible 
ce  of  so  many  of  its  members, 
his  good  work  go  on  and  spread, 
ay  tuture  generations  bless  us  for 
;  them  from  some  of  the  worst 
^rhich  darken  our  own  age  ! 
Lve  now  closed  my  remarks  on  the 
il  topic  suggestecf  by  this  occasion, 
le  work  of  the  Mmistry  for  the 
has  brought  to  my  mind  solemn 
nder  thoughts,  which  I  know  you 
ot  think  foreign  to  our  present 
ig,  and  which  it  will  be  a  relief  to 
'n  spirit  to  express.  The  Ministry 
rge  in  this  city  was  chiefly  origi- 
and  established  by  one  of  my  eani- 
;arest  friends,  who  closed  his  eyes 
lany  months  since  on  a  foreign 
Allow  me  to  pay  a  tribute  to  His 
ry  ;  and  in  doing  this  allow  me  to 

with  the  freedom  of  friendship. 
\  not  labored  to  collect  materials 
egular  history  of  this  distinguished 
'or  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  more 
)  his  memory  in  giving  reminis- 
»  of  our  long  intercourse  than  in 
ing  a  series  of  events.  I  will  utter 
ill  simplicity  what  rises  to  my 
ry,  and  1  hope  that  the  clear  image 
1  bear  of  my  departed  friend  may 
nsf erred   to   the    hearts    of    my 


s. 


acquaintance  with  Joseph  Tuck- 
j  began  about  forty-seven  years 
id  during  most  of  the  time  which 
ice  elapsed  we  lived  together  as 
rs,  communicating  thoughts,  feel- 
•eproofs,  encouragements,  with  a 


faithfulness  not  often  tarpassed.  I  tiiin 
of  him  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  he  wai 
perhaps,  the  most  si^  example  withi 
my  remembrance  of  improvement ;  of 
man  overcoming  obstacles,  and  makin 
progress  under  disadvantages.  When 
first  met  him  in  college  he  nad  the  Inm 
cence  of  childhood ;  ne  was  sympathL 
ing,  generous,  without  a  stain  of  th 
vices  to  which  youth  is  prone ;  but  h 
did  not  seem  to  have  any  serious  view 
of  life.  Three  years  he  passed  almost  a 
a  holiday,  unconscious  of  his  privilege! 
uninterested  in  his  severer  studies,  sui 
rendering  himself  to  sportive  impulsei 
which,  however  harmless  in  themselves 
consumed  the  hours  which  should  hav 
been  given  to  toil.  How  often  ha 
he  spoken  to  me  with  grief  and  con 

E unction  of  his  early  wasted  life  I  I 
is  last  college  year  a  change  be«ai 
and  the  remote  cause  of  it  he  olte 
spoke  of  with  lively  sensibility.  Hi 
mother,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  wa 
one  of  the  best  of  women.  She  had  ii 
stilled  into  him  the  truths  of  relieio 
with  a  mother's  love,  tempered  with  n 
common  wisdom.  The  seed  was  sow 
in  a  kindly  nature.  The  reli&pous  prir 
ciple,  which  at  first  had  omy  been 
restraint  from'  evil,  began  to  incit 
good;  and  to  this  the  progress  an 
greatness  of  his  life  were  mainly  due 
On  leaviujg  colle^  he  gave  himself  t 
the  Christian  ministry ;  but.  with  the  ui 
chastened  inconsideration  of  his  youti 
he  plunged  into  his  duties  with  littl 
preparation.  The  consequence' was 
succession  of  mortifications,  most  paii 
ful  at  the  time,  but  of  which  he  ^tei 
wards  spoke  as  a  merciful  discipline 
So  unpromising  was  the  opening  of 
career  of  singular  energy  and  usefu 
ness. 

By  the  kind  ordination  of  Provident 
he  was  settled  in  a  small,  obscure  parisl 
which  offered  nothing  to  gratify  ambitio 
or  to  dissipate  the  mind.  Years  passe 
in  a  life  which  we  should  call  monot< 
nous,  but  which  was  singularly  fitted  1 
give  him  the  calmness  and  steadines 
which  he  needed.  Here  he  became  a  sti 
dent,  —  a  faithful,  laborious  student,  - 
and  accumulated  much  knowledge,  an 
devoted  no  little  time  to  the  thorn 
topics  of  theology.  Thus  the  defect 
of  his  early  intellectual  training  wei 
repaired,  and  his  Unities  sharpene 
and  invigorated. 
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He  was  not,  however,  made  to  wear 
out  life  in  such  pursuits.  His  stren^h 
did  not  lie  in  abstract  speculation.  Had 
he  given  himself  to  this,  he  would  never 
have  forced  his  way  to  new  or  great 
views.  His  heart  was  his  great  power. 
To  his  moral,  religious,  benevolent  sen- 
timents he  owed  chiefly  the  expansion 
of  his  intellectual  nature.  Having  laid 
a  good  foundation  by  study,  an  unerring 
instinct  taught  him  that  study  was  not 
his  vocation.  His  heart  yearned  for 
active  life.  He  became  more  and  more 
penetrated  with  the  miseries  and  crimes 
of  the  world.  As  he  sat  in  his  lonely 
study,  the  thought  of  what  men  endured 
on  the  land  and  the  sea  withdrew  him 
from  his  books.  He  was  irresistibly 
attracted  towards  his  fellow-creatures, 
by  their  sufferings,  and,  still  more,  by  a 
consciousness  that  there  was  something 
great  beneath  their  sufferings,  by  a  sym- 
pathy with  their  spiritual  wants.  His 
study  window  looked  on  the  sea ;  and 
the  white  sail,  as  it  skirted  the  horizon, 
reminded  him  of  the  ignorance  and  moral 
perils  of  the  sailor  ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
was  the  first  man  in  the  country  to  make 
an  effort  for  the  improvement  and  in- 
struction of  this  class  of  men.  The 
society  which  he  instituted  for  this  end 
did  not  answer  its  purpose  :  for  he  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  people  he  wished 
to  serve,  nor  was  the  community  then 
awake,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  work  of  re- 
form. But  the  spirit  which  was  moving 
in  him  was  not  depressed  by  failure. 
He  soon  gave  himself  with  zeal  to  the 
missionary  cause :  thought,  talked,  and 
wrote  about  it  with  characteristic  en- 
ergy ;  and,  had  not  familv  ties  pre- 
vented, would  have  devotea  himself,  I 
believe,  to  the  service  of  the  heathen. 

Whilst  the  passion  for  conflict  with 
evil  was  struggling  within  him,  his  health 
failed,  and  for  a  time  he  had  reason  to 
fear  that  he  was  to  be  cut  off  from  use- 
fulness. But  the  same  gracious  Provi- 
dence which  had  ordained  with  signal 
kindness  the  events  of  his  past  exist- 
ence was  guiding  him  through  this  dark 
passage  to  the  great  sphere  and  purpose 
of  his  life.  His  disease  incapacitated 
him  from  answering  the  demand  made 
upon  his  voice  by  the  pulpit  He  felt 
that  he  must  cease  from  regular  preach- 
ing ;  and  what,  then,  was  he  to  do  ?  In 
a  favored  hour  the  thought  of  devoting 
himstM  to  the  service  of  the  poor  of  this 


city  entered  his  mind,  and  met  a  le- 
sponse  within  which  gav^  it  the  char- 
acter of  a  divine  monition.  He  consulted 
me  ;  and,  in  obedience  to  a  long- rooted 
conviction  that  society  needs  new  min- 
istries and  agencies  for  its  redemption, 
and  that  men  inspired  with  self-sacrific- 
ing zeal  for  its  redemption  are  God's 
best  gifts  to  the  world,  I  encouraged  his 
faith  and  hope. 

At  first  he  entered  almost  tremblingly 
the  houses  of  the  poor  where  he  was 
a  stranger,  to  offer  his  sympathy  and 
friendship.  But  "the  sheep  knew  the 
voice  of  the  shepherd."  The  poor  re- 
cognized by  instinct  their  friend,  and 
from  the  first  moment  a  relation  of  sin- 
gular tenderness  and  confidence  was 
established  between  them.  That  part 
of  his  life  I  well  remember,  for  he 
came  often  to  pour  into  my  ear  and 
heart  his  experience  and  success.  I  well 
remember  the  effect  which  contact  with 
the  poor  produced  on  his  mind.  He 
had  loved  them  when  he  knew  little  of 
them ;  when  their  distresses  came  to 
him  through  the  imagination.  But  he 
was  a  proof  that  no  speculation  or 
imagination  can  do  the  work  of  actual 
knowledge.  So  deep  was  the  sympathy, 
so  intense  the  interest,  which  the  poor 
excited  in  him.  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  new 
fountain  of  love  had  been  opened  within 
him.  No  favorite  of  fortune  could  have 
repaired  to  a  palace  where  the  rays  of 
royal  favor  were  to  be  centered  on  him, 
with  a  more  eager  spirit  and  quicker 
step  than  our  friend  hastened  to  the 
abodes  of  want  in  the  darkest  alleys  of 
our  city.  How  often  have  I  stood  hum- 
bled before  the  deep  spiritual  love  which 
burst  from  him  in  those  free  communi- 
cations which  few  enjoyed  beside  myself  I 
I  cannot  forget  one  evening,  when,  in 
conversing  with  the  late  Dr.  Follen  and 
myself  on  the  claims  of  the  poor,  and 
on  the  cold-heartedness  of  society,  he 
not  only  deeply  moved  us.  but  filled  us 
with  amazement,  by  his  depth  of  feeling 
and  energy  of  utterance  ;  nor  can  I  for- 
get how.  when  he  left  us.  Dr.  Follen,  a 
man  fitted  by  his  own  spirit  to  judge  of 
greatness,  said  to  me,  "  He  is  a  great 
man." 

This  strong  love  for  his  fellow-creat- 
ures was  not  a  wild  enthusiasm.  It  ^'as 
founded  on  clear,  deliberate  perception 
of  the  spiritual  nature,  the  immortal  des- 
tination, of  ev^ry  human  being.    Who- 
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liscerns  truly  and  feels  deeply  this 
less  of  humanity,  this  relation  di 
)ul  to  God,  must,  indeed,  pass  for 
Lthusiast  in  the  present  dav;  for 
ate  of  society  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
ial  of  the  higher  rights,  claims,  and 
lies  of  a  human  being, 
^as  this  love  for  the  poor  which 
:o  our  friend's  labors  their  efficacy, 
made  his  ministry  a  living  thin^^, 
rhich  gave  it  perpetuitv.  This 
and  our  other  chapels  nad  their 
ation  in  this  love.  He  could  not 
pt  from  the  poor.  Cold,  storms, 
!ss.  severe  pain,  could  not  shut 
p  at  home.  Nothing  but  his  do- 
:  ties  prevented  him  from  taking 
\  abode  among  the  indigent.  He 
sometimes  sav,  that  could*  he,  on 
g  the  world,  cnoose  his  sphere,  it 
be  that  of  a  ministering  spirit  to 
>or ;  and  if  the  spirits  of  departed 
men  return  to  our  world,  his,  I 
not,  might  be  found  in  the  haimts 
nt  and  woe.  In  this,  as  I  have 
y  said,  there  was  no  blinding  en- 
sm.  He  saw  distinctly  the  vices 
are  often  found  among  the  poor, 
ir  craft,  and  sloth,  and  ingratitude, 
inistry  was  carried  on  in  the  midst 
ir  frequent  filth  and  recklessness. 
;oarsest  realities  pressed  him  on 
side.  These  were  not  the  scenes 
:e  an  enthusiast.  But  amidst  these 
V,  now  the  fainter  signs,  now  the 
)hs,  of  a  divine  virtue.  It  was  his 
t  to  relate  examples  of  patience, 
irestedness,  piety,  amidst  severest 
ngs.  These  taught  him,  that,  in 
•oorest  hovels,  he  was  walking 
\  immortals,  and  his  faith  in  the 
y  within  the  soul  turned  his  min- 
nto  joy. 

Tuckerman  has  sometimes  been 
the  founder  of  the   Ministry  at 
If  by  this  language  be  meant 
e  first  planned  and  established  a 
;t  ministry  for  the  poor,  the  Ian- 
is   incorrect.      Before    his    lime 
had  been  men  who  had  devoted 
elves  exclusively  and  faithfully  to 
ligious  instruction  of  those  who 
t  be  gathered  into  the  ordinary 
of  worship.      His  merit  lay  in 
a  new  life  to  the  work,  in  showing 
t  could  do,  in  raising  it  from  neg- 
a  high  place  among  the  means 
uncrating  the  world,  and  in  awak- 
lew  hopes  of  the  improvement  of 


what  had  been  looked  on  as  the  hope 
less  portion  of  society.  The  greates 
benetactors  of  men  are  not  so  mucl 
those  who  discover  or  contrive  wholi^ 
original  and  untried  modes  of  action,  a 
those  who  seize  on  familiar  means  o 
agencies  and  exalt  them  into  new  powers 
Our  friend  had  hardly  entered  into  hi: 
ministry  when  he  discovered  its  capaci 
ties.  He  saw  that  it  opened  a  sphen 
of  usefulness  which  had  hardly  beei 
dreamed  of.  With  prophetic  faith,  h( 
threw  into  it  his  whole  soul ;  and  hi: 
example  and  success  raised  up  others  t( 
confiae  in  and  to  wield  the  same  power 
He  may  thus  be  said,  in  an  importan 
sense,  to  have  established  this  ministry 
Through  him  it  has  taken  root  in  men'i 
faith.  It  has  passed,  with  all  the  enerc;! 
which  he  imparted  to  it,  into  other  hands 
and  is  seen  and  felt  to  deserve  a  plac< 
among  our  permanent  institutions.  Mucl 
of  this  success  was,  undoubtedly,  due  t( 
his  singleness  of  heart ;  but  much,  also 
to  his  clear  insight  into  the  principles  o 
human  nature  which  rendered  the  pooi 
open  to  good  influences,  and  into  th< 
means  by  which  human  beings  in  theii 
condition  may  be  most  effectually  ap 
proached. 

In  carrying  on  this  great  work,  Dr 
Tuckerman  did  not  stand  alone.  H< 
received  important  aids  from  sympathiz 
ing  friends.  He  began  his  labors  undei 
the  patronage  of  the  American  Unitariar 
Association.  At  length,  to  insure  the 
continuance  of  the  Ministry  at  Large 
and  to  extend  its  operation,  a  union,  or 
as  it  is  called,  a  Fraternity,  of  severa 
churches  in  the  city  was  formed,  to  take 
this  important  work  under  its  guidance 
and  care.  There  were  some  among  uj 
who  had  come  to  feel  that  a  Christiar 
church  was  established  not  only  for  the 
edification  of  its  own  members,  but  foi 
the  general  cause  of  Christianity;  anc 
that  it  was  especially  bound  to  extenc 
the  means  of  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion to  such  families  or  individuals  ii 
its  neighlx)rhood  as,  from  poverty,  01 
any  other  causes,  were  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  the  public  ordinances  of  re 
ligion.  In  conformity  to  this  idea  the 
Fraternity  was  formed,  on  a  simple  bui 
efficient  plan.  In  each  of  the  churches 
disposed  to  co-operate  for  the  suppon 
of  the  Ministry  at  Large  a  branch  asso- 
ciation is  established,  the  members  oi 
which  contribute  to  this  work  according 
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to  their  means  or  sense  of  duty,  and 
which  is  represented  in  a  central  board, 
to  whose  discretion  the  management  of 
the  whole  concern  is  intrusted.  By  this 
arrangement  various  good  ends  are  ac- 
complished. The  Ministry  for  the  Poor 
has  become  linked  with  our  most  im- 
portant religious  institution,  and  may 
be  hoped  to  partake  of  the  durableness 
of  the  regular  ministry.  The  churches 
are  knit  together  by  a  new  bond,  not 
one  of  creeds,  or  tribunals,  or  organiza- 
tions to  accumulate  power,  but  the  holy 
bond  of  charity;  and,  still  more,  they 
are  brought  to  recognize  distinctly  and 
practically  their  obli£;ation  to  look  be- 
yond themselves,  and  to  labor  for  the 
extension  of  Christian  truth  and  virtue. 

This  association  gave  but  a  small 
salary  to  Dr.  Tuckerman,  but  he  desired 
nothmg  beyond  what  was  necessary  to 
save  him  from  debt ;  and  this  he  did 
desire.  On  this  point  he  was  peculiarly 
sensitive,  so  much  so  that  a  notice  of 
him  would  be  imperfect  in  which  this 
trait  should  be  omitted.  He  shrunk 
from  the  slightest  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment as  an  intolerable  evil.  *'  Owe  no 
man  any  thing,"  was  a  precept  which 
he  kept  in  sight  in  all  his  domestic 
arrangements ;  and,  by  his  strict  econ- 
omy and  wise  providence,  he  was  able 
to  spend  a  long  life  and  bring  up  a  large 
family  without  once  anticipating  his  in- 
cfome  and  without  contracting  a  debt. 
Some  of  his  friends,  of  looser  habits, 
received  lessons  of  wisdom  and  reproof 
in  this  respect  from  his  counsel  and 
example. 

As  to  the  great  ideas  which  ruled 
over  and  guided  his  ministry,  and  as  to 
the  details  of  his  operations,  they  may 
be  gathered  best  from  the  Reports  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  make  to  the 
societies  under  whose  patronage  he 
acted.  He  published,  indeed,  a  volume 
on  this  subject ;  but  it  is  hardly  worthy 
of  his  abilities  or  his  cause.  It  was 
prepared  under  the  pressure  of  disease, 
when  his  constitution  was  so  exhausted 
by  excessive  labor  that  he  was  compelled 
to  forego  all  out-door  duties.  He  wrote 
it  with  a  morbid  impatience,  as  if  he 
might  be  taken  away  before  giving  it  to 
the  world.  It  ought,  in  truth,  to  be 
regarded  as  an  extemporaneous  effusion. 
It  was  hurried  through  the  press  whilst 
the  friends  whom  he  had  consulted  were 
hoping  that  it  was  undergoing  a  patient 


revision.  Thus  hastily  composed,  ii 
was  necessarily  diffuse,  —  a  fault  which 
marks  his  most  careful  writings.  It 
might,  indeed,  have  been  compressed 
to  naif  the  size ;  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  fell  almost  dead  from  the 
press.      This   sore   trial  he  bore  with 

?eat  equanimity  ;  but  he  felt  it  deeply, 
he  saddest  words  I  heard  from  him 
in  his  sickness  were  those  in  which  he 
expressed  his  regrets  at  having  precipi- 
tated this  publication. 

It  is  in  his  Reports,  chiefly,  that  the 
history  of  his  ministry  is  to  be  studied. 
These  are  a  treasure  for  the  man  who 
would  act  wisely  on  the  poor.  They 
are  records  of  an  uncommonly  various 
experience.  They  show  his  insight  into 
the  teYnptations,  perils,  hearts,  of  tl  e 
depressed  and  indigent ;  and,  whilst 
exposing  their  errors  and  sins,  breathe 
a  never-failing  sympathy.  It  is  easy 
to  see  in  these  that  the  great  principle 
which  animated  his  ministry  was  an 
immovable  faith  in  God's  merciful  pur- 
poses towards  the  poor.  Their  con- 
dition never,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to 
him  to  separate  them  from  their  Creator. 
On  the  contrary,  he  felt  God's  presence 
in  the  narrow,  comfortless  dwelling  of 
the  poor  as  he  felt  it  nowhere  else. 

His  perpetual  recognition  of  the  spirit- 
ual, immortal  nature  of  the  poor  gave  to 
all  his  intercourse  a  character  of  tender- 
ness and  respect.  He  spoke  to  them 
plainly,  boldly,  but  still  as  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  same  infinite  Father.  He 
trusted  in  man's  moral  nature,  however 
bruised  and  crushed ;  he  was  sure  that 
no  heart  could  resist  him,  if  he  could 
but  convince  it  of  his  sincere  brotherly 
concern.  One  rule  he  observed  almost 
too  instinctively  to  make  it  a  rule.  He 
always  spoke  encouragingly.  He  felt 
that  the  weight  under  which  the  poor 
man's  spirit  was  already  sinking  needed 
no  addition  from  the  harshness  of  his 
spiritual  guide.  He  went  forth  in  the 
power  of  brotherly  love,  and  found  it 
a  divine  armor.  On  this  point  too  much 
cannot  be  said.  The  city  of  Boston 
has  the  honor,  above  all  cities,  of  prov- 
ing how  much  can  be  accomplished  by 
a  generous,  affectionate  mode  of  speech 
and  action  among  those  classes  of  soci- 
ety which  it  has  been  thought  can  only 
be  reached  by  menace,  sternness,  and 
terror.  Dr.  Tuckerman  and  his  suc- 
cessors, in  their  intercourse  with  the 
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and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his 
among  seamen,  have  taught  us 
men,  in  the  most  unpromising 
ions,  are  to  be  treated  as  men ; 
ander  coarse  jackets,  and  even 
may  be  found  tender  and  noble 
;  and  that  the  heart,  even  when 
led,  still  responds  to  the  voice 
•ue  friend  and  brother.  The  hor- 
thought,  that  certain  portions  of 
^  are  to  be  kept  down  by  appeals 
ir  superstition  and  fear,  has  here 
ed  a  refutation  very  cheerinff  to 
lends  of  humanity.  Dr.  Tucker- 
rarried  among  the  poor  his  own 
it  views  of  religion,  and  often 
to  me  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
vere  received.  He  was,  indeed, 
se  a  man  to  give  them  in  an  ab- 
form,  or  in  technical  language, 
were  steeped  in  his  heart  before 
Dund  their  way  to  his  lips  ;  and, 
T  warm  and  fresh  from  this  foun- 
ley  ^^ere  drunk  in  as  living  waters 
thirsty  souls  of  the  poor. 
Teat  secret  of  Dr.  Tuckerman's 
s  lay  in  his  strong  interest  in 
luals.  It  was  not  m  his  nature 
on  masses  by  general  methods ; 
3W  his  soul  into  particular  cases, 
sufferer  whom  he  visited  seemed 
ken  in  him  a  special  affection  and 
n.  I  remember  well  the  language 
he  once  used  in  regard  to  a  man 
ad  gone  far  astray.  He  said  to 
th  deep  emotion,  "  I  want  that 
soul ;  I  must  save  him."  He 
the  worst  feel  that  they  had  a 
and  by  his  personal  interest 
them  anew  with  their  race 
me  add  another  explication  of  his 
s.  He  sought  for  something  to 
n  all.  He  seized  on  any  thing 
diich  might  remain  in  the  fallen 
on  any  domestic  affection,  any 
•us  feeling,  which  might  have  es- 
the  wreck  of  the  character.  If 
lid  but  touch  one  chord  of  love, 
inder  recollection  of  home,  one 
\  of  shame  or  sorrow  for  the  past, 
tter  how  faintly,  he  rejoiced  and 
:ourage,  like  the  good  physician 
in  watching  over  the  drowned, 
s  a  flutter  of  the  pulse,  or  the 
5t  sign  of  life.  His  hope  in  such 
tended  to  fulfil  itself.  His  tones 
ned  a  hke  hope  in  the  fallen. 
lid  not  break  the  bruised  reed, 
nch  the  smoking  flax." 


He  began  his  ministry  expecting  to 
accomplish  his  work  by  visiting  and 
conversation,  and  this  he  always  relied 
on  as  the  most  important  means  of  use- 
fulness. But  he  soon  found  that  social 
worship  could  not  be  dispensed  with, 
that  this  was  a  want  of  human  nature  ; 
that  the  poor,  by  the  mere  circumstance 
of  leaving  their  homes  and  coming  to- 
gether in  decent  apparel  for  the  worship 
of  God,  received  a  salutary  impulse,  and 
that  in  this  way  they  could  be  brought 
most  effectuallv  to  act  on  one  another 
for  good.  He  therefore  resumed  preach- 
ing, though  unequal  to  the  effort.  The 
e&ct  of  this  new  situation  in  awaken- 
ing his  powers  as  a  preacher  was  strik- 
ing. In  his  sermons  written  for  common 
congregations  he  had  never  been  very 
attractive;  but  his  free,  extemporane- 
ous, fervent  address  drew  round  him 
a  crowd  of  poor  who  hung  on  his  lips  ; 
and  those  who  were  not  poor  were  moved 
by  his  fervent  utterance.  His  idea  of 
preaching  underwent  a  great  change. 
Whilst  abstaining  from  public  com- 
plaint, he  would  in  private  mourn  over 
the  lifeless  discussions  of  the  pulpit, 
which  too  often  make  the  church  cold 
as  the  ^ave. 

His  mfluence  over  the  poor  was  a 
good  deal  increased  by  the  variety  of 
forms  in  which  he  exerted  it.  He  was 
not  merely  a  spiritual  guide.  He  had 
much  skill  in  the  details  of  common 
life,  was  a  good  economist,  understood 
much  about  the  trades  and  labors  in 
which  the  poor  are  most  occupied, 
could  suggest  expedients  for  diminish- 
ing expense  and  multiplying  comforts, 
and  by  these  homely  gifts  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  poor.  He  could  sym- 
pathize with  them  in  their  minutest 
wants  and  sufferings,  and  opened  a  way 
for  his  high  truths  by  being  a  wise 
counsellor  as  to  their  worldly  interests. 
At  the  very  moment  when  he  passed 
with  some  for  an  enthusiast,  he  was 
teaching  household  management  to  a 
poor  woman,  or  contriving  employment 
for  her  husband,  or  finding  a  place  for 
her  child. 

This  reminds  me  of  one  branch  of 
his  labors  in  which  he  took  special 
interest.  He  felt  deeply  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  Tney  were  in  his 
mind  habitually,  as  he  walked  the 
streets,  and  when  he  entered  the  in- 
digent dwelling.     He  used  to  stop  to 
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inquire  into  the  residence  and  history 
of  the  begging  child.  He  visited  the 
market  and  the  wharf  to  discover  the 
young  who  were  wasting  the  day  in 
sloth,  taking  their  first  lessons  in  the 
art  of  theft.  He  was  unwearied  in  his 
efforts  to  place  these  cliildren  in  schools  ; 
and  multitudes  owe  to  him  their  moral 
safety  and  the  education  which  prepared 
them  for  respectable  Jives.  Through 
his  means,  not  a  few  who  had  escaped 
all  domestic  control  and  entered  on  the 
downward  path  of  crime,  were  sent  to 
the  House  of  Reformation  ;  and  he  de- 
lighted to  meet,  or  speak  of,  those  who, 
under  this  influence,  had  been  restored 
to  innocence.  To  the  interest  which 
he  awakened  in  the  unprotected  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  we  owe  chiefly  the 
establishment  of  the  Farm  School.  If 
any  subject  peculiarly  occupied  his 
thoughts  and  heart,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  city  to  that  portion  of  the  young 
who,  if  not  adopted  by  society,  must 
grow  up  to  guilt  and  shame  anci  public 

Eunishment.  If  his  benevolence  ever 
roke  out  in  bitter  reproach,  it  was 
in  speaking  of  the  general  insensi- 
bility to  the  neglected  child,  trained  up 
by  Us  parents  to  beggary  and  fraud, 
accustomed  to  breathe  the  fumes  of 
intemperance,  and  left  to  look  on  vice 
as  its  natural  state.  Such  was  his  in- 
fluence that  street-beggary  sensibly  de- 
clined among  us,  an  effect  indicating 
an  extent  of  good  influence  not  easily 
apprehended. 

To  show  his  generous  modes  of  view- 
ing the  poor,  1  would  state  that,  for  a 
time,  he  assembled  the  children  one 
afternoon  in  the  week  to  give  them  in- 
struction in  natural  history.  He  took 
great  delight  in  this  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, and  had  stored  up  in  his  mind  a 
large  number  of  facts  illustrative  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  the 
creation.  These  he  used  to  unfold,  and 
was  able  to  awaken  the  curiosity  and 
fix  the  attention  of  his  young  hearers ; 
of  which,  indeed,  thej  furnished  proof, 
by  giving  him  a  portion  of  time  usually 
spent  in  play.  His  want  of  strength, 
which  compelled  him  to  relinqui-sh  the 
pulpit,  obliged  him  to  give  up  this  mode 
of  teaching  after  a  short  trial. 

1  mention  these  various  exertions  as 
illustrative  of  the  enlarged  spirit  which 
he  carried  into  his  work.  His  great 
object  was  to  promote   religion ;    but 


religion  did  not  stand  alone  in  his  mind 
He  felt  its  connection  with  intellectual 
cultivation,  with  wise  household  man- 
agement, with  neatness  and  propriety 
of  manners,  and  especially  with  the  dis- 
charge of  parental  duty  ;  and  his  labors 
may  l3e  said  to  have  covered  almost  all 
the  departments  of  social  life.  The 
truth  is,  that  his  heart  was  in  his  work. 
He  did  not  think  of  it  as  the  work 
of  a  day,  or  of  a  few  years,  but  of 
life.  He  wanted  to  grow  old  and  die 
in  it  The  world  opened  nothing  to 
him,  in  all  its  various  callings,  more 
honorable,  more  godlike.  His  ambition, 
of  which  he  had  his  share,  and  his  dis- 
interested and  religious  principles,  all 
flowed  into  this  channel ;  so  that  he 
acted  with  undivided  energy,  with  a 
whole  soul.  Hence  he  became  fruitful 
in  expedients,  detected  new  modes  of 
influence,  wound  his  way  to  his  end 
gently  and  indirectly,  and  contrived  to 
turn  almost  every  thing  to  account. 
Some,  indeed,  complained  that  he 
dragged  his  poor  into  all  companies  and 
conversation.  But  we  must  learn  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  a  fervent  spirit, 
and  to  forgive  a  love  which  is  stronger 
than  our  own,  though  it  may  happen  to 
want  the  social  tact  in  which  the  indif- 
ferent and  trifling  are  apt  to  make  the 
most  proficiency. 

On  one  subject  Dr.  Tuckerman  agreed 
in  opinion  and  feeling  with  all  who  visit 
and  labor  for  the  poor.     He  felt  that  the 
poverty  of  our  city  was  due  chiefly  to 
intemperance,  and   that  this   enhances 
infinitely  the  woes  of  a  destitute  condi- 
tion.    A   poor  family'  into  which  this 
vice  had  not  found  its  way  was  a  privi- 
leged place  in  his  sight.     Fovert}'  with- 
out drunkenness  hardly  seemed  to  rank, 
as  an  evil,  by  the  side  of  that  which 
drunkenness  had  generated.     If  there 
was  one  of  our  citizens  whom  he  hon- 
ored as  eminently  the  friend  of  the  poor, 
it  was    that    unwearied    philanthropist 
who,   whilst  his  heart  and  hands  are 
open  to  all  the  claims  of  misery,  has 
selected,  as  his  peculiar  care,  the  cause 
of    temperance.*       Dr.     Tuckerman's 
spirit  groaned  under  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance as  the  ancient  prophets  under 
the  burden  of  the  woes  which  they  were 
sent  to  denounce.      The  fumes   of  a 
distillery  were,  to  his   keen   feelings, 

*  Motet  Grant. 
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>isome  and  deadlv  than  the 
if  putrefaction  ana  pestilence, 
id  on  a  shop  for  vending  ardent 
s  he  would  have  looked  on  a 
)ening  into  hell.     At  the  sight 

who,  under  all  our  present 
re  growing  rich  by  spreading 
isons  through  the  land,  he  felt, 
not,  how  the  curses  of  the  lost 

groans  of    ruined  wives  and 

were  rising  up  against  them. 
or  I  have  heard,  the  vehemence 
Lty  with  which  Dr.  Tuckerman 
IS  approached  the  intemperate, 
las  often  related  to  me  his  per- 
efforts  for  their  recovery.  Could 
bequeathed  to  the  sober  and 
.  part  of  this  city  and  Common- 
s  intense  convictions  in  regard 
ce,  it  would  soon  be  repressed  ; 
ion  of  public  authority  would  no 

given  to  its  detestable  haunts ; 

source  of  the  miseries  of  our 
>n  would  be  dried  up. 
ifluence  of    Dr.   Tuckerman's 
as  not  confined  to  this  city  or 

His  Reports  found  their  way 
»e,  and  awakened  similar  exer- 
When  his  declining  health 
im  to  cross  the  ocean  not  many 
ce,  he  met  in  England  a  cordial 
from  kindred  spirits.  His  soci- 
:oveted  by  the  good  and  emi- 
d  his  experience  listened  to 
ound  respect  It  was  his  hap- 
I  meet  there  Rammohun  Roy. 
formed  by  a  friend,  who  was 
t  their  interviews,  that  this  wise 
t  Hindoo,  whose  oriental  cour- 
flowed  towards  all,  still  distin- 
Dur  countryman  by  the  affec- 
veneration     with     which     he 

1  him.  In  France  he  was  re- 
th  much  kindness  by  the  Baron 
lo.  the  distinguished  philoso- 
philanthropist  whose  extensive 
Dund  researches  into  poverty, 
the  means  of  its  prevention  or 
e  left  him  no  rival,  whether  in 
nt  or  past  times.  This  virtu- 
whose  single  name  is  enough 

n  France  from  the  reproacn, 
s  thrown  on  her,  of  indifterence 
use  of  huminity,  has  testified, 

2  letters  and  in  his  writings, 
consideration  for  the  character 
's  of  our  departed  friend.  In 
.  Tuckerman's  influence  is  now 
oth  sides  the  ocean ;  and  his 


name,  linked  as  it  is  with  the  Ministry 
for  the  Poor,  is  one  of  the  few  among 
us  which  will  be  transmitted  to  remote 
posterity.  There  is  hardly  a  more  en- 
during monument  on  which  a  man  can 
inscribe  his  name  than  a  beneficent 
institution  founded  on  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  and  which  is  to  act  on 
larjje  portions  of  society.  Schemes  of 
policy,  accumulations  of  power,  and 
almost  all  the  writings  of  an  age,  pass 
away.  The  men  who  make  most  noise 
are  lost  and  forgotten  like  the  blasts  of 
a  trumpet  But  institutions  wrought 
into  a  people's  habits,  and,  especiaUy, 
incorporated  with  Christianity,  —  that 
immortal  truth,  that  everlasting  king- 
dom, —  endure  for  aces.  Our  friend 
has  left  a  name  to  hve ;  —  not  that  a 
name  is  worth  an  anxious  thought ;  — 
but  the  ambitious,  who  mistake  for  it 
the  shout  of  a  brief  day,  may  be  usefully 
reminded  that  it  is  the  meed  of  those 
who  are  toiling  in  obscure  paths,  and  on 
whom  they  hardly  deicm  to  bestow  a 
passing;  thought.  Dr.  Tuckerman  was 
not  wholly  raised  above  this  motive  ; 
and  who  of  us  is  ?  But  his  work  was 
incomparably  dearer  to  him  than  renown ; 
he  toiled  for  years  without  dreaming  of 
the  reputation  it  was  to  bestow  ;  and  in 
that  season  of  small  things  he  used  to 
say,  that,  if  the  rich  and  great  who 
helped  to  sustain  him  could  understand 
the  dignity  and  happiness  of  his  calling, 
they  would  covet  it  themselves,  and 
choose  to  partake  the  toil  which  they 
deputed  to  another. 

There  was  one  testimony  to  his  use- 
fulness which  gave  him  pleasure,  and 
that  was  the  sympathy  of  Christians 
who  differed  from  him  in  opinion.  He 
went  among  the  poor  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  no  sect,  but  to  breathe  into 
them  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  in  all  sects  he  found  hearty 
well-wishers,  and  perhaps  he  left  on 
none  of  us  a  deeper  impression  of  his 
piety  than  on  those  with  whose  peculiar- 
ities he  had  least  communion. 

Among  the  propitious  circumstances 
of  the  lite  of  Dr.  Tuckerman  I  oucht  not 
to  pass  over  his  domestic  ties.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  each  of  these  con- 
nections gave  him  an  invaluable  friend. 
I  was  particularly  acquainted  with  his 
last  wife,  with  whom  a  large  part  of  his 
life  was  spent,  and  I  amliappy  to  pay 
this  tribute  to  her  singular  worth.     Her 
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that  he  was  unconftcious  of  unworthi- 
ness  :  not  that  he  thought  of  approach- 
ing Infinite  Purity  with  a  claim  of  merit : 
such  a  feeling  never  crossed  his  mind. 
But  it  was  so  natural  to  him  to  enjoy, 
his  sense  of  God's  constant  goodness 
was  so  vivid,  and  Christ's  promises  so 
accordant  with  his  experience,  that 
heaven  came  to  him  as  a  reality  with- 
out the  ordinary  effort  which  the  faith 
and  hope  of  most  men  require. 

In  his  last  sickness  his  cnaracter  came 
out  in  dl  its  beauty.  He  had  not  wholly 
lost  the  naturil  love  of  life.  At  times, 
when  unpromising  symptoms  seemed  to 
be  giving  way,  he  would  use  the  means 
of  recovery  with  hope.  But  generally 
he  felt  himself  a  dying  man,  whose  chief 
work  was  finishecl,  wlio  had  little  to  do 
with  the  world  but  to  leave  it.  I  have 
regretted  that  I  did  not  take  notes  of 
some  of  his  conversations.  It  was  un 
safe  for  him  to  talk,  as  the  least  excite- 
ment increased  his  burning  fever ;  but 
when  I  would  start  an  interesting  topic. 
a  flood  of  thoughts  would  rush  mto  his 
mind  and  compel  him  to  give  them  utter- 
ance. The  future  state  was,  of  course, 
often  present  to  him  ;  and  his  concep- 
tions of  the  soul's  life  and  progress,  in 
its  new  and  nearer  relations  to  God,  to 
Christ,  to  the  just  made  perfect,  seemed 
to  transport  him.  for  a  time,  beyond  the 
darkness  and  pains  of  his  present  lot. 
To  show  that  there  was  no  morbidness 
in  these  ^iews,  I  ought  to  observe  that 
they  were  mingled  with  the  natural 
tastes  and  feelings  which  had  grown 
from  his  past  life.  In  his  short  sea- 
sons of  respite  from  exhaustion  and 
suffering  he  would  talk  with  interest 
of  the  more  important  events  of  the 
day,  and  would  seek  recreation  in  books 
which  had  formerly  entertained  him. 
He  was  the  same  man  as  in  health, 
with  nothing  forced  or  unnatural  in  his 
elevation  of  mind.  He  had  always  taken 
great  pleasure  in  the  writings  of  the 
moralists  of  antiquity,  and  perhaps  the 
last  book  I  put  into  his  hands  was  Cice- 
ro's **  Tusculan  Questions,"  which  he 
read  with  avidity  and  delight.  So  com- 
prehensive was  his  spirit,  that,  whilst 
Christ  was  his  hope,  and  Christian  per- 
fection his  aspiration,  he  still  rejoiced  to 
discern  in  the  great  Roman,  on  whom 
Christian  truth  Had  not  yet  dawned,  such 
deep  reverence  for  the  majesty  of  virtue. 
As  might  be  expected,  **  his  ruling  pas- 


sion was  strong  in  death."  To  the  last 
moment  of  my  intercourse  with  him  the 
poor  were  in  his  heart  As  he  had  given 
them  his  life,  so  death  could  not  oivide 
him  from  them. 

One  affecting  view  remains  to  be 
given.  Dr.  Tucker  man  was  a  mart}'r 
to  his  cause.  That  his  life  was  short- 
ened by  excessive  toil  cannot  be  doubted. 
His  friends  forewarned  him  of  this  result. 
He  saw  the  danger  himself  and  once  and 
again  resolved  to  diminish  his  labors ; 
but  when  he  retreated  from  the  poor 
they  followed  him  to  his  house,  and  he 
could  not  resist  their  supplicating  looks 
and  tones.  To  my  earnest  and  frequent 
remonstrance  on  this  point  he  at  times 
replied  that  his  ministry  might  need  a 
victim,  that  labors  beyond  his  strength 
might  be  required  to  show  what  it  was 
capable  of  effecting,  and  that  he  was 
willing  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  the  cause. 
Living  thus,  he  grew  prematurely  old. 
His  walks  became  more  and  more  nar- 
row. Then  he  w.is  imprisoned  at  home. 
The  prostration  of  strength  was  followed 
by  a  racking  cough  and  burning  fever. 
As  we  have  seen  his  last  sickness  was 
a  bright  testimony  to  his  piety.  But  its 
end  was  sorrowful.  By  a  mysterious 
ordination  of  Providence  the  capacity 
of  suffering  often  survives  unimpaired, 
whilst  the  rea.son  and  affections  seem  to 
decay.  So  was  it  here.  In  the  last 
hours  of  our  friend  the  body  seemed  to 
prevail  over  the  power  of  thought.  He 
died  in  fearful  pain.  He  was  borne 
amidst  agonies  into  the  higher  world. 
At  length  his  martyrdom  ceased  ;  and 
who  of  us  can  utter  or  conceive  the 
blessedness  of  the  spirit  rising  from 
this  thick  darkness  into  the  light  of 
heaven ! 

Such  was  the  founder  of  the  Ministry 
at  Large  in  this  city,  —  a  man  whom  I 
thoroughly  knew  ;  a  man  whose  imper- 
fections 1  could  not  but  know,  for  they 
stood  out  on  the  surface  of  his  charac- 
ter ;  but  who  had  a  great  heart,  who 
was  willingly  a  victim  to  the  cause 
which  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God  he 
had  espoused,  and  who  has  left  behind 
him  as  a  memorial,  not  this  fleeting 
tribute  of  friendship,  but  an  institution 
which  is  to  live  for  ages,  and  which  en- 
titles him  to  be  ranked  among  the  bene- 
factors of  this  city  and  the  world.  When 
he  began  his  work  he  had  no  anticipa- 
tion of  such  an  influence  and  such  an 
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honor.     He  thought  that  he  was  devot- 
ing himself  to  an  obscure  life.     He  did 
not  expect  that  his  name  would  be  heard 
beyond  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.     He 
was  contented  with  believing  that  here 
and  there  an  individual  or  a  family  would 
receive  strength^  light,  and  consolation 
from  his  ministry.      But  gradually  the 
idea  that  he  was  beginning  a  movement 
that  might  survive  him,  and  mi^ht  more 
and  more  repress  the  worst  social  evils, 
opened  on  his  mind.     He  saw  more  and 
more  clearly  that  the  Ministry  at  Lar^e, 
with  other  agencies,  was  to  change  the 
aspect  of  a  large  portion  of  society.     It 
became  his  deliberate  conviction,   and 
one  which  he  often  repeated,  that  great 
cities  need  not  be  haunts  of  vice  and 
poverty ;    that  in  this   city  there  were 
now     intelligence,    virtue,    and     piety 
enough,   could    thev  be  brought    into 
united  action,  to  give  a  new  intellect- 
ual and  moral   life   to   the   more  neg- 
lected classes  of  society.     In  this  faith 
he  acted,  toiled,  sufEerea,  and  died.    His 
gratitude  to  God  for  sending  him  into 
this  field  of  labor  never  failed  him.    For 
weeks  before  he  left  the  country,  never 
to  return,  I  was  almost  the  only  visitor 
whom  he  had  strength  to  see ;   and  it 
was  a  joy  to  look  onliis  pale,  emaciated 
face  lighted  up  with  thankfulness  for  the 
work  which  had  been  given  him  to  do, 
and  with  the  hope  that  it  would  endure 
and  grow  when  he  should  sleep  in  the 
dust.    From  such  a  life  and  such  a  death 
let  us  learn  to  love  our  poor  and  suffering 
brethren  ;  and  as  we  have  ability  let  us 
send  to  them  faithful  and  living  men, 
whose  sympathy,  counsels,  prayers,  will 
assuage  sorrow,  awaken  the  conscience, 
touch  the  heart,  guide  the  young,  com- 
fort the  old,  and  shed  over  the  dark 
paths  of  this  life  the  brightness  of  the 
life  to  come. 


APPENDIX    TO    THE    PRECEDING 
DISCOURSE 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  have 
not  spoken  very  distinctly  of  one  part  of 
Dr.  Tuckerman's  character,  the  strength 
of  his  attachment  to  individuals.  He 
was  not  absorbed  in  one  great  object. 
The  private  and  public  affections  lived 
together  in  him  harmoniously  and  with 
equal  fervor.  His  experience  of  life 
had  not  the  common  effect  of  chilling 
his   early  enthusiasm  or  his  suscepti- 


bility of  ardent  attachment.  He  was 
true  to  old  friends  and  prepared  for  new 
ones.  His  strong  interest  and  delight 
in  Dr.  Follen  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  showed 
how  naturally  his  heart  opened  itself  to 
noble-minded  strangers.  From  the  lat- 
ter his  mind  received  a  leaning  towards 
phrenology.  When  he  went  to  England 
his  sympathies  created  a  home  for  him 
wherever  he  stayed.  Where  other  men 
would  have  made  acquaintance  he  formed 
friendships.  One  of  these  was  so  pre- 
cious to  him,  and  contributed  so  much 
to  the  happiness  of  both  parties,  that  it 
deserves  notice  in  a  memoir  of  him.  I 
refer  to  his  friendship  with  Lady  Byron. 
Of  his  college  classmates  there  were 
others  as  well  as  myself  who  enjoyed 
much  of  his  affection  to  the  last.  One 
of  these  was  Jonathan  Phillips,  Esq., 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Europe,  and 
who  had  a  true  reverence  for  his  good- 
ness. The  other  was  Judge  Story,  so 
eminent  as  a  juiist  at  home  and  abroad. 
While  the  preceding  discourse  was  pass- 
ing through  the  press,  I  wrote  to  the 
latter,  requesting  him  to  communicate 
to  me  his  reminiscences  of  our  friend ; 
and  with  characteristic  kindness  and 
warmth  of  heart  he  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  written,  as  he  says,  in 
haste,  but  which  will  give  much  pleasure 
to  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  de- 
ceased. I  publish  it  the  more  gladly 
because  his  views  of  our  friends  life  at 
college  are  more  favorable  than  those 
which  I  have  given  :  — 

**To  THB  Rev.  W.  E    Channinc,  D  D. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  —  I  comply  very  cheer- 
fully with  your  request,  although  there  are 
very  few  reminiscences  of  our  late  lamented 
classmate  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker- 
man,  which  I  could  supply,  which  are  not 
already  familiar  to  your  mind.  During  our 
collegiate  life  my  acquaintance  with  him 
was  but  slight  until  my  junior  year,  when 
he  became  my  chum  ;  and  so  pleasant  and 
confidential  was  our  intercourse  during  that 
year  that  we  should  undoubtedly  have  con- 
tinued chums  during  the  remainder  of  our 
college  studies,  if  some  family  arrange- 
ments had  not  made  it  convenient  for  him 
to  adopt  a  different  course.  The  change, 
however,  did  not  prove  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption to  our  intercourse  and  friendship  ; 
and  I  feel  great  gratification  in  saying,  that, 
from  that  period  until  the  close  of  his  life, 
I  am  not  conscious  that  there  was  on  either 
side  any  abatement  of  mutual  affection  and 
respect ;    and  whenever   and  wherever  w^ 
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met  it  was  with  the  warm  welcome  of  early 
and  unsuspected  friendship. 

"  Many  of  the  characteristics  so  fully 
developed  in  his  later  life  were  clearly 
manifested  when  our  acquaintance  first 
commenced.  During  his  college  life  he 
did  not  seem  to  have  any  high  relish  for 
most  of  the  course  of  studies  then  pursued. 
He  had  an  utter  indifference,  if  not  dis- 
like, to  mathematics,  and  lopic,  and  meta- 
physics; and  but  a  slight  mclination  for 
natural  philosophy.  He  read  the  prescribed 
classical  writers  with  moderate  diligence, 
not  so  much  as  a  matter  of  taste  or  am- 
bition as  of  duty  and  as  a  task  belonging 
to  the  recitation-room,  the  Latin  being  uni- 
formly preferred  to  the  Greek.  And  yet  I 
should  not  say  that  he  was  idle  or  indolent, 
or  without  a  strong  desire  of  improvement. 
His  principal  pleasure  lay  in  a  devotion  to 
the  more  open  and  facile  branches  of  lit- 
erature, and  especially  of  English  litera- 
ture. History,  moral  philosophy,  poetry, 
the  drama,  and  the  class  of  studies  gener- 
ally known  by  the  name  of  belles-lettres, 
principally  attracted  his  attention  ;  and  in 
these  his  reading  was  at  once  select  and 
various.  The  writings  of  Addison,  John- 
son, and  Goldsmith  were  quite  familiar  to 
him.  The  historical  works  of  Robertson, 
and  Gillies,  and  Ferguson,  and  other  au- 
thors distinguished  in  that  day,  as  well  as 
the  best  biographical  works,  were  within 
the  range  of  nis  studies.  In  poetry  he  was 
more  attached  to  those  who  addressed  the 
feelings  and  imagination  than  to  those  who 
addressed  the  understanding,  and  moralized 
their  son^  in  the  severe  language  of  the 
condensea  expression  of  truth,  or  the  pun- 
gent pointedness  of  satire,  or  the  snarp 
sallies  of  wit.  Gray's  *Bard*  and  Col- 
lins's  *  Ode  to  the  Passions '  were  his  fa- 
vorites ;  and,  above  all,  Shakspeare,  in 
whose  writings  he  was  thoroughly  well 
read  ;  and  he  often  declaimed  many  of  the 
xnost  stirring  passages  with  the  spirit  and 
interest  of  the  dramatic  action  of  the  stage. 
Young's  *  Night  Thoughts '  seemed  tol>e 
almost  the  only  work  which,  from  its  deep 
and  touching  appeals,  and  elevated  devo- 
tion, and  darkened  descriptions  of  life,  and 
sudden  bursts  of  eloquence  and  enthusiasm, 
made  him  feel  at  that  time  the  potency 
of  eenius  employed  in  unfolding  religious 
truths.  He  possessed,  also,  a  singular  read- 
iness and  facility  in  composition,  — perhaps 
what  would  by  some  persons  be  deemed  a 
dangerous  facility.  What  he  wrote  he  threw 
off  at  once  in  the  appropriate  language, 
rarely  correcting  his  first  sketch,  and  not 
ambitious  of  condensing  or  refining  the 
materials  by  successive  efforts. 

"I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  his  tastes 
and  intellectual  pursuits  and  attachments 
in  our  college  life.     But  what  I  most  de- 


light to  dwell  on  are  his  warm-hearted  be- 
nevolence, his  buoyant  and  cheerful  temper, 
his  active,  sympathetic  charity,  his  gentle 
and  frank  manners,  and,  above  all,  that 
sunniness  of  soul  which  cast  a  bright  light 
over  all  hours,  and  made  our  fireside  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  of  all  social  scenes. 
So  uniform,  indeed,  was  his  kindness  and 
desire  to  oblige,  that  I  do  not  remember  a 
single  instance  in  which  he  ever  betrayed 
either  a  hastiness  of  temper  or  a  flash  o( 
resentment.  He  was  accustomed  to  dis- 
tribute a  portion  of  his  weekly  allowance 
among  the  poor,  and  the  friendless,  and 
the  suffering.  His  love  of  morals  and 
virtue  was  as  ardent  as  it  was  elevated. 
His  conduct  was  blameless  and  pure.  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  ever  wrote  a  word 
which,  dying,  he  could  have  wished  to  blot 
on  account  of  impurity  of  thought  or  allu- 
sion ;  and  his  conversation  was  at  all  times 
that  which  might  have  been  heard  by  the 
most  delicate  and  modest  ears.  Occasion- 
ally his  buoyancy  of  spirits  might  lead  him 
to  indulge  m  giddy  dreaminess,  or  roman- 
tic fervors,  such  as  belong  to  the  untried 
hopes  and  inexperience  of  youth.  But  it 
might  with  truth  be  said,  that,  even  if  he 
had  any  failings  in  this  respect,  they  leaned 
to  virtue's  side. 

"  I  confess,  however,  that  the  opening  of 
his  literary  career  did  not  then  impress  me 
with  the  notion  that  he  would  afterwards 
attain  in  his  profession  and  character  the 
eminence  to  which  every  one  will  now  deem 
him  justly  entitled.  He  seemed  to  want 
that  steadiness  of  purpose  which  looks  dif- 
ficulties in  the  face  and  overcomes  obsta- 
cles because  a  high  object  lies  behind  them. 
His  mind  touched  and  examined  many  sub- 
jects, but  was  desultory  and  varying  in  its 
efforts.  I  was  in  this  view  mistaken  ;  and 
1  overlooked  the  probable  effects,  upon  a 
mind  like  his,  of  deep  religious  sensibility, 
and,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  an  enthusiasm  for 
goodness,  wnen  combined  with  a  spirit  of 
glowing  benevolence. 

"  When  we  quitted  college  our  opportu- 
nities of  familiar  intercourse,  from  the 
wide  diversity  of  our  pursuits,  as  well  as 
from  our  local  distance,  were  necessarily 
diminished.  1  saw  him  only  at  distant  in- 
tervals while  he  was  engaged  in  hb  pre- 
paratory studies  for  the  ministry;  and 
when,  on  entering  his  study  one  day,  I 
found  him  reading  Gricsbach*s  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  with  intense  attention, 
and  in  his  comments  on  it,  in  our  conversa- 
tion, discoursing  with  a  force  and  discrim- 
ination which  showed  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  was  endeavoring  to  master  his 
profession,  a  new  light  struck  upon  me, 
and  I  began  to  perceive  that  he  was  re- 
deeming his  time,  and  disciplining  his 
thoughts  to  the  highest  purposes.     During 
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his  residence,  after  his  settlement,  at  Chel- 
sea, I  saw  him  frequently,  either  at  Salem, 
where  I  then  resided,  or  at  Chelsea,  where 
I  took  occasion,  on  m^  visits  to  Boston,, 
to  pass  some  time  at  his  house.  His  im- 
provement was  constantly  visible  ;  his  stud- 
ies more  expanded;  his  knowledge  more 
exact,  as  well  as  various ;  and  his  piety, 
that  beautiful  ornament  so  deeply  set  in 
his  character,  shining  forth,  with  its  deep, 
and  mild,  and  benignant  light,  with  a  pe- 
culiar attractiveness.  I  remember  that  for 
a  long  timeTucker*s  'Light  of  Nature*  was 
one  of  his  favorite  studies  ;  and  he  made  it 
the  theme  both  of  his  praise  and  his  criti- 
cism at  many  of  our  meetings.  It  was 
while  he  was  at  Chelsea,  the  minister  of  a 
comparatively  small  and  isolated  parish, 
that  he  nourished  and  matured  the  ^eat 
scheme  of  his  life  and  ambition,  the  Min- 
istry at  Lar^e  for  the  Poor.  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  its  beneficial  effects,  or  its  ex- 
traordinary success.  I  deem  it  one  of  the 
most  glorious  triumphs  of  Christian  char- 
ity over  the  cold  and  reluctant  doubts  of 
popular  opinion.  The  task  was  full  of 
dimculties,  to  elevate  the  poor  into  a  self- 
consciousness  of  their  duty  and  destiny, 
and  to  bring  the  rich  into  sympathy  with 
them  ;  to  relieve  want  and  suffering  with- 
out encouraging  indolence  or  sloth  ;  to  give 
religious  instruction  where  it  was  most 
needed,  freely  and  without  stint,  and  thus 
to  widen  the  sphere  of  virtue,  as  well  as 
the  motives  to  its  practice,  among  the  deso- 
late and  the  desponding.  It  was,  in  fact, 
doing  what  Burke  has  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed,—  it  was  to  remember  the  forgot- 
ten. 

"But  I  am  wandering  from  my  purpose, 
and  speaking  to  one  who  fully  understands 
and  has  eagerlv  supported  this  excellent 
institution ;  ana  yet  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  saying,  that  its  establishment 
and  practical  success  were  mainly  owing  to 
the  uncompromising  zeal  and  untiring  be- 
nevolence of  Dr.  Tuckerman.  It  was  the 
crowning  labor  of  his  life,  and  entitles  him 
to  a  prominent  rank  among  the  benefactors 
of  mankind. 

"  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  exemplified 
in  his  life  and  conduct  a  more  fervent  or 
unaffected  pietv  than  Dr.  Tuckerman  did. 
ft  was  cheerful,  confiding,  fixed,  and  uni- 
form. It  was  less  an  intellectual  exercise 
than  a  homage  of  the  heart.  It  sprung 
from  a  profound  feeling  of  the  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God.  It  was  reverential  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  filial.  His  death  was  in 
perfect  keeping  with  his  life  ;  it  was  a  good 
man's  end,  •  with  a  good  man's  Christian 
resignation,  hope,  and  confidence. 

"  It  was  in  the  summer  which  preceded 
his  death,  that,  on  his  recovery  from  a  se- 
vere illness,  he  rode  out  to  Cambridge.    He 


came  to  my  house,  and  in  his  « 
anxious  manner,  said  to  me,  'I  c 
pass  your  house,  my  friend,  witho 
mg  to  see  you  once  more  before  I 
have  been  very  ill,  and,  as  I  thou, 
near  to  death.  But  I  was  tranqui 
signed,  and  ready  to  depart,  if  it  ^ 
good  pleasure.  And  I  felt  no  fes 
stayed  with  me  some  time,  as  1 
would  allow  him  in  his  then  feebl< 
health.  He  talked  over  our  Ion 
ship,  our  youthful  doings,  and  oui 
ing  years.  And  when  we  parted 
me  a  most  affectionate  farewell, 
our  final  farewell.  I  saw  his  face 
"  I  send  you,  my  dear  sir,  th< 
sketches,  such  as  they  are,  with 
pen.  I  cannot  suppose  that  the 
thing  in  them  whicn  would  not 
curred  more  forcibly  to  others  ^ 
Dr.  Tuckerman.  But  I  was  unv 
withhold  my  tribute  to  the  great  ex 
of  his  character,  his  zeal  in  all  goc 
and  his  diffusive  benevolence. 

'* '  His  salt«m  accumulem  donis,  et  funi 
Munere.' 

"  Believe  me,  truly  and  affect 
your  classmate  and  friend, 

**  Joseph 
"Cambridge,  April  lo,  1841." 


A  friend  has  kindly  translatec 
lowing  from  the  Introduction  t 
Degerando's  late  work  on  Pub! 
ity  :  — 

**  In  a  work  recently  published  ii 
by  the  respectable  Dr.  Tuckerman, 
a  very  remarkable  exemplificatio 
assiduous,  enlightened  charity,  q 
by  religious  sentiment.  Dr.  Ti 
holds  the  ofHces  of  minister  at  1 
distributer  of  charity  to  the  indij 
pie  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  n 
a  society  of  which  he  is  the  d 
yearly  account  of  his  ministrat 
observations.  A  work  that  he 
published  contains  the  substance 
ries  of  periodical  reports,  whit 
invaluable  light  upon  the  condi 
wants  of  the  indigent,  and  the 
which  an  enlightened  charity  c 
As  we  read,  we  follow  the  stej 
minister  of  the  gospel,  carrying  j 
and  consolation  into  the  bosom  o 
overwhelmed  with  misfortune,  ar 
the  debased,  reforming  the  depr; 
such  a  school  we  learn  the  seen 
art  of  benevolence.  The  author 
casion,  in  treating  this  subject,  1 
the  highest  views  of  the  theory 
of  this  art.  He  makes  his  reade 
the   power  of  Christianity  for  t 
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improTement  of  the  lower  classes ;  he  com-  ' 
pares  the  legislation  in  his  own  country  in 
respect  to  the  pfx»r  with  that  of  England 
ana  Scotland ;  diKiusses  the  rights  oi  the 
indigent ;  and  compares  the  relative  situa- 
tions of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  order  to 
the  discovery  of  their  mutual  duties.  He 
particularly  discriminate^  between  poverty 
and  pauperism,  and  points  out  the  griev- 
ous effects  of  the  error  which  confounds  . 
them." 


The  following  Biographical  Sketch  of 
Dr.  Tuckerman  is  taken  from  an  article 
upon  his  life  and  character,  by  Rev.  £.  S. 
Gannett,  in  the  *  .Monthly  Miscellany  of 
Religion  and  Letters,"  July,  1S40  :  — 

**  Joseph  Tuckerman  was  Ix^rn  in  Boston, 
Januar>',  18,  177.S.  Of  the  early  instruc- 
tions of  his  mother,  a  truly  pious  woman, 
he  always  spoke  with  peculiar  gratitude. 
His  youth  was  passed  m  preparation  for 
college  partly  at  Phillips's  Acadcmv  in  An- 
dover,  and  partly  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Thachcr,  of  Dtdham  In  1794  he  entered 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1798,  as  one  of  the  class  to  which  Judge 
Story  and  Kcv.  Dr.  (Jhanning  also  belonged. 
His  preparatory  studies  f«>r  the  ministry 
were  pursued  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Thacher,  of  Dcuham.  .Soon  after  he 
began  to  preach  he  received  an  invitation 
to  become  the  .successor  of  Rev.  Dr.  Pay- 
son,  at  Chelsea,  where  he  was  ordained 
November  4,  iSoi.  In  June,  1S03,  he  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel 
Parkman,  Esq.,  of  this  citv,  who  died  in 
the  summer  of  1807.  In  >?ovember,  1808, 
he  was  again  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Cary, 
of  Chelsea,  who,  after  thirty-one  years  of 
the  most  happy  connection,  was  taken  to  a 
higher  life,  leaving  a  remembrance  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  In 
1816  Mr.  Tuckerman  visited  England,  in 
the  hope  of  deriving  benefit  to  his  health, 
but  was  absent  only  a  short  time  ;  after  his 
return  he  suffered  much  from  dyspepsv, 
and  never  recovered  the  full  tone  of  health. 
He  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  mini.stry  till  the  spring  of 
1826,  when  he  felt  the  necessity  of  relin- 
quishing in  some  measure  the  labors  of  the 
pulpit,  and  his  mind,  which  had  become 
much  interested  in  the  condition  of  the 
neglected  poor  of  our  cities,  sought  an 
opportunity  of  conducting  a  ministry  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  their  wants.  On  the  4th 
of  November,  1826,  just  twenty-five  years 
from  the  day  of  his  ordination,  he  preached 
his  farewell  sermon  at  Chelsea,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  his  service  in  Boston, 
to  which  place  he  soon  removed  with  his 
family.     lie   was   at   first  assisted  in  this 


work  b}-  a  private  associacioa  ot  gentlemen, 
who  had  for  some  time  held  stated  meet- 
ings for  their  own  religious  improTemtnt, 
and  for  conference  upon  the  means  of  be- 
nevolent action :  but  he  was  verv  soon 
appointed  a  minister  at  large  in  this  city 
b^-  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amen- 
can  Unitarian  Association,  who  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  small  salary  which  he 
received,  and  which  tor  several  years  was 
raised  by  the  contributions  of  ladies  in 
our  different  congregations.  In  182S  the 
Friend-Street  Chapel  was  erected  for  his 
use,  as  a  place  of  worship  for  those  whom 
he  had  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
religious  institutions,  but  who  were  unable 
to  pay  for  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuar}-. 
Hi&  untiring  zeal  in  this  ministry',  the  suc- 
cess of  his  lalxjrs  among  the  poor,  and  the 
extent  of  his  influence  over  the  rich, 
evinced  particularly  in  the  confidence  which 
they  reposed  in  him  as  the  almoner  of  their 
charities,  were  subjects  of  too  familiar  re- 
mark to  need  any  illustration.  The  ardor 
with  which  he  prosecuted  his  labors  was 
too  much  for  his  bodily  strength,  and  in 
1833  he  again  vi>ited  Europe,  in  company 
with  his  friend.  Mr.  Phillips,  and  passed  a 
vear  abroad,  principally  in  England,  where 
he  formed  many  valuable  friendships,  and 
was  instrumental  in  awakening  much  inter- 
est in  his  favorite  subject,  the  moral  eleva- 
tion of  the  neglected  and  vicious  poor. 
On  his  return  he  found  the  Ministr)-  at 
J^rge  placed  on  a  more  stable  foundation 
than  he  had  left  it,  the  Benevolent  Fra- 
ternity of  Churches  having  been  organ- 
ized with  a  special  view  to  its  support.  A 
more  commodious  chai)el  was  erected,  and 
vounger  lalK)rers  were  associated  with  him. 
His  own  ability  to  render  active  service 
was.  however,  irretrievably  impaired.  The 
winter  of  1836-7  he  was  obliged  to  spend 
in  the  milder  climate  of  St.  Croix,  from 
which  he  returned,  as  it  was  thought,  much 
benefited.  But  the  vital  force  was  too 
nearly  exhausted.  Repeatedly  prostrated 
by  disease,  he  rose  only  to  show  the  stead- 
fastness of  those  principles  and  purposes 
which  filled  his  soul,  and  sunk  again  as  if 
to  prove  the  constancy  of  the  faith  which 
seemed  to  gain  new  power  from  suffering 
and  bereavement.  From  a  severe  illness  in 
the  autumn  of  1839  he  so  far  revived,  that, 
after  much  hesitation,  a  voyage  to  Cuba 
was  recommended  as  the  only  means  of 
prolonging  his  life.  He  sailed  tor  Havana, 
and  soon  sought  the  interior  of  the  island : 
but  a  short  trial  proved  the  hopelessness 
of  the  attempt  to  recruit  an  exhausted 
frame,  and  he  returned,  with  ^he  daughter 
who  was  his  devoted  companion,  to  Ha- 
vana, where,  after  some  days  of  extreme 
debility,  attended  with  great  suffering,  h^ 
died,  April  20,  1840,  in  his  sixty-third  year. 
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"Dr.  Tuckennan  received  the  honorary 
degree  o€  Doctor  in  Divinity  from  Harvard 
University  in  1826.  It  was  a  tribute  to  his 
ministerial  fidelity.  His  published  writ- 
ings are  few,  excepting  those  which  arose 
from  his  connection  with  the  Ministry  at 
Large.  One  of  the  last  services  he  ren- 
dered to  this  institution  was  the  preparation 
of  a  volume,  which  we  fear  has  nut  obtained 
a  wide  circulation,  upon  'The  Principles 
and  Results  of  the  Ministry  at  Large.'  " 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Board  of 
the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches, 
May  10,  1840,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed :  — 

"  Resolved^  That  the  death  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  D.D.,  demands  on  the  parr  of 
this  Board  an  expression  of  their  deep 
sense  of  the  value  of  his  services  to  this 
community,  and  that,  recognizing  in  him  the 
first  incumbent,  if  not  the  founder,*  of  the 

*  In  ftrictnew  of  speech  it  might  be  doubted  if  Dr. 
Tockeraian  should  be  styled  the  foniuUr  of  the  Min- 
istry at  Laryce,  as  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  poor  had 
been  given  both  by  laymen  and  clergymen  before  his  re- 
moval to  Boston.  In  1822  the  assoaation  to  which  we 
have  adverted  had  established  evening'  religious  lect- 
ures for  those  who  attended  no  place  of  worship  during 
the  day;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks  was  employed  by  an- 
other soci^  in  visiting  and  preaching  to  the  poor. 
When  Dr.  Tuckerman  came  to  Boston  his  own  mind 
had  not  clearly  defined  its  plans  of  operation,  and  the 
idea  which  was  subsequently  exfianded  into  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Ministry  at  Laige  had  not,  perhaps,  pro- 
ceeded beyond  a  general  ourpose  of  devoting  himself 
to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  tno'ie  who  had  no  religious 
teacher  or  friend.  The  Committee  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Assttdation  must  also  share  in  the  honor  of 
establishing  this  ministry.  But  as  it  was  hispersever- 
ance  and  success  that  gave  both  form  and  efficiency  to 
the  institution,  it  is  but  a  small  deviation  from  accuracy 
to  call  him  its  founder. 


present  institution  of  the  Ministry  at  Large, 
they  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  Useful- 
ness of  a  life  the  last  years  of  which  were 
devoted  to  this  institution,  in  whose  ser- 
vice his  strength  was  exhausted  ;  and  while 
they  submit  to  the  Divine  Will  that  has  de- 
prived them  of  the  counsels  and  labors  of 
this  Christian  philanthropist,  they  would 
cherish  his  spirit,  and  hold  up  his  example 
before  themselves  and  others  as  a  motive 
and  a  guide  to  future  exertions  in  bebadf  of 
the  neglected  and  the  sinfuL" 

A  resolution  similar  in  character  was 
passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  May 
26,  1840,  namely  :  — 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Tuckerman,  senior  Minister  at  Large  in 
this  city,  an  institution  once  under  the  care 
of  this  Association,  demands  the  expression 
of  our  sincere  respect  for  his  memory,  our 
deep  gratitude  for  his  services  ;  and  while 
we  rc^et  that  his  life  of  eminent  usefulness 
and  distinguished  Christian  philanthropy  is 
closed,  we  would  bow  with  submission  to 
the  Divine  Will,  and  Rather  from  his  ex- 
ample lessons  to  quicken  and  guide  our 
own  efforts  in  the  cause  of  human  happi- 
ness and  virtue." 

Dr.Tuckerman*s  remains  were  brought 
to  this  country,  and  the  funeral  service 
was  attended  in  King's  Chapel,  where 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  worship 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  in  the 
afternoon  of  May  26.  They  were  after- 
wards deposited  at  Mount  Auburn. 
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A   Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rev.  Noah  Worcester,  D.D. 

Boston,  Nov.  12,  1837. 


JoKM  xax.  %A'  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto 
you.  That  ye  love  one  another ;  as  I  have  loved  you, 
that  ye  also  love  one  another.*' 

It  was  the  great  purpose  of  Christ  to 
create  the  world  anew,  to  make  a  deep, 
broad,  enduring  change  in  human  be- 
ings. He  came  to  breathe  his  own  soul 
into  men,  to  bring  them  through  faith 
into  a  connection  and  sympathy  with 
himself,  by  which  they  would  receive 


his  divine  virtue,  as  the  branches  re- 
ceive quickening  influences  from  the 
vine  in  which  they  abide,  and  the  limbs 
from  the  head  to  which  they  are  vitally 
bound. 

It  was  especially  the  purpose  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  redeem  men  from  the  slavery 
of  selfishness,  to  raise  them  to  a  divine, 
disinterested  love.  By  this  he  intended 
that  his  followers  should  be  known,  th* 
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his  religion  should  be  broadly  divided 
from  all  former  institutions.  He  meant 
that  this  should  be  worn  as  a  frontlet 
on  the  brow,  should  beam  as  a  lieht 
from  the  countenance,  should  shed  a 
grace  over  the  manners,  should  give 
tones  of  sympathy  to  the  voice,  and 
especially  should  give  energy  to  the  will, 
energy  to  do  and  suffer  for  others'  good. 
Here  is  one  of  the  grand  distinctions  of 
Christianity,  incomparably  grander  than 
all  the  mysteries  which  have  borne  its 
name.  Our  knowledge  of  Christianity 
is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  laborious- 
ness  with  which  we  have  dived  into  the 
depths  of  theological  systems,  but  by 
our  comprehension  of  the  nature,  extent, 
energy,  and  glory  of  that  disinterested 
principle  which  Christ  enjoined  as  our 
likeness  to  God,  and  as  the  perfection 
of  human  nature. 

This  disinterestedness  of  Christianity 
is  to  be  learned  from  Christ  himself, 
and  from  no  other.  It  had  dawned  on 
the  world  before  in  illustrious  men  in 
prophets,  sages,  and  legislators.  But 
its  full  orb  rose  at  Bethlehem.     All  the 

Preceding  history  of  the  world  gives  but 
roken  hints  of  the  love  which  shone 
forth  from  Christ.  Nor  can  this  be 
learned  from  his  precepts  alone.  We 
must  go  to  his  life,  especially  to  his 
cross.  His  cross  was  the  throne  of  bis 
love.  There  it  reigned,  there  it  tri- 
umphed. On  the  countenance  of  the 
crucified  Saviour  there  was  one  expres- 
sion stronger  than  of  dying  agony.  — 
the  expression  of  calm,  meek  uncon- 
quered,  boundless  love.  I  repeat  it,  the 
cross  alone  can  teach  us  the  energy  and 
grandeur  of  the  love  which  Christ  came 
to  impart.  There  we  see  its  illimita- 
bleness ;  for  he  died  for  the  whole 
world.  There  we  learn  its  inexhausti- 
ble placability  ;  for  he  died  for  the  ver\' 
enemies  whose  hands  were  reeking  with 
his  blood.  There  we  learn  its  self- 
immolating  strength ;  for  he  resigned 
every  good  of  h'fe,  and  endured  intens- 
est  pains  in  the  cause  of  our  race. 
There  we  learn  its  spiritual  elevation ; 
for  he  died  not  to  enrich  men  with  out- 
ward and  worldly  goods,  but  to  breathe 
new  life,  health,  purity,  into  the  soul. 
There  we  learn  its  far-reaching  aim  ;  for 
he  died  to  give  immortality  of  happiness. 
There  we  learn  its  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy; for  amidst  his  cares  for  the 
world,  his  heart  overflowed  with  grati- 


tude and  love  for  his  honored  mother. 
There,  in  a  word,  we  learn  its  divinity ; 
for  he  suffered  through  his  participation 
of  the  spirit  and  his  oevotion  to  the  pur- 
poses of  God,  through  unity  of  heart  and 
will  with  his  heavenly  Father. 

It  is  one  of  our  chief  privileges  as 
Christians,  that  we  have  in  Jesus  Christ 
a  revelation  of  perfect  love.  This  great 
idea  comes  forth  to  us  from  his  life  and 
teaching,  as  a  distinct  and  bright  reality. 
To  understand  this  is  to  understand 
Christianity.  To  call  forth  in  us  a  cor- 
responding energy'  of  disinterested  affec- 
tion is  the  mission  which  Christianity 
has  to  accomplish  on  the  earth. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  love 
of  Christ  to  which  the  Christian  worid 
are  now  waking  up  as  from  long  sleep, 
and  which  is  to  do  more  than  all  things 
for  the  renovation  of  the  world.  He 
loved  individual  man.  Before  his  time 
the  most  admired  form  of  goodness  was 

Patriotism.  Men  loved  their  country, 
ut  cared  nothing  for  their  fellow-creat- 
ures beyond  the  limits  of  country,  and 
cared  little  for  the  individual  within 
those  limits,  devoting  themselves  to 
public  interests,  and  especially  to  what 
was  called  the  glor^-  of  the  state.  The 
legislator,  seeking  by  his  institutions  to 
exalt  his  country  above  its  rivals,  and 
the  warrior,  fastening  its  yoke  on  its 
foes  and  crowning  it  with  bloody  laurels, 
were  the  great  names  of  earlier  times. 
Christ  loved  man  not  masses  of  men : 
loved  each  and  all.  and  not  a  particular 
country'  and  class.  The  human  being 
was  dear  to  him  for  his  own  sake  not 
for  the  spot  of  earth  on  which  he  lived, 
not  for  the  language  he  spoke,  not  for 
his  rank  in  life  but  for  his  humanity,  for 
his  spiritual  nature,  for  the  image  of 
God  in  which  he  was  made.  Nothing 
outward  in  human  condition  engrossea 
the  notice  or  narrowed  the  sympathies 
of  Jesus.  He  looked  to  the  human  soul. 
That  he  loved.  That  divine  spark  he 
desired  to  clierish.  no  matter  where  it 
dwelt,  no  matter  how  it  was  dimmed. 
He  loved  man  for  his  own  sake,  and  all 
men  without  exclusion  or  exception. 
His  ministry  was  not  confined  to  a 
church,  a  chosen  congregation.  On  the 
Mount  he  opened  his  mouth  and  spake 
to  the  promiscuous  multitude.  From 
the  bosom  of  the  lake  he  delivered  his 
parables  to  the  throng  which  lined  its 
shores.      His  church  was   nature,    the 
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ined    air   and    earth  :     and    his 

like  the  blessed  influences  of 
's  sunshine  and  rain,  fell  on  each 
1.     He  lived  in  the  highway,  the 

the  places  of  concourse,  and 
ned  the  eaeer  crowds  which  gath- 
ound  him  from  every  sphere  and 
f  life.  Nor  was  it  to  crowds  that 
npathy  was  confined.  He  did  not 
a  multitude  to  excite  him.  The 
est  individual  drew  his  regards, 
ok  the  little  child  into  his  arms 
lessed  it;   he  heard  the   beggar 

to  him  by  the  wayside  where  he 
r  alms ;  and  in  the  anguish  of 
he  administered  consolation  to  a 
ctor  expiring  at  his  side.  In  this 
forth  the  divine  wisdom  as  well  as 
f  Jesus,  that  he  understood  the 
of  a  human  being.  So  trulv  did 
nprehend  it,  that,  as  I  think,  he 

have  counted  himself  repaid  for 
teachings  and  mighty  works    for 

toils,  and  sufferings,  and  bitter 

by   the    redemption  of  a  single 

His   love  to  every  human  being 

sed   that  of  a  parent  to  an  only 

Jesus  was  great  in  all  things, 
nothing  greater  than  in  his  com- 
ision   of  tlie  worth   of  a  human 

Before  his  time  no  one  dreamed 
The  many  had  been  sacrificed  to 
w.  The  mass  of  men  had  been 
n  under  foot  History  had  been 
record  of  struggles  and  institu- 
^hich  breathed  nothing  so  strongly 
tempt  of  the  human  race, 
s  was  the  first  philanthropist.  He 
it  with  him  a  new  era,  the  era  of 
:hropy ;  and  from  his  time  a  new 
has    moved    over    the    troubled 

of  society,  and  will  move  until 
brought  order  and  beauty  out  of 
ss  and  confusion.  The  men  whom 
ned,  and  into  whom  he  had  poured 
argely  his  own  spirit,  were  signs, 

that  a  new  kingdom  had  come, 
ronsecrated  themselves  to  a  work 
:  time  without  precedent,  wholly 
J,  such  as  had  not  entered  human 
t.  They  left  home,  possessions, 
f  \  went  abroad  into  strange  lands ; 
t  only  put  life  in  peril,  but  laid  it 
to  spread  the  truth  which  they 
ceived  from  their  Lord,  to  mnke 
e  God,  even  the  Father,  known 

blinded  children,  to  make  the 
r  known  to  the  sinner,  to  make 
;  immortality  known  to  the  dying, 


to  dve  a  new  impulse  to  the  human 
soul.  We  read  ot  the  mission  of  the 
Apostles  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  course. 
The  thought  perhaps  never  comes  to  us 
that  they  entered  on  a  sphere  of  action 
^  until  that  time  wholly  unexplored ;  that 
not  a  track  had  previously  marked  their 
path ;  that  the  great  conception  which 
inspired  them,  of  converting  a  world, 
had  never  dawned  on  the  sublimest  in- 
tellect ;  that  the  spiritual  love  for  every 
human  being,  which  carried  them  over 
oceans  and  through  deserts,  amid  scourg- 
ings  and  fastings,  and  imprisonments 
and  death,  was  a  new  light  from  heaven 
breakinc^  out  on  earth,  a  new  revelation 
of  the  divinity  in  human  nature.  Then 
it  was,  that  man  began  to  yearn  for  man 
with  a  godlike  love  Then  a  new  voice 
was  heard  on  earth,  the  voice  of  prayer 
for  the  recovery,  pardon,  happiness  of  a 
world.  It  was  most  strange,  it  was  a 
miracle  more  worthy  of  admiration  than 
the  raising  of  the  dead,  that  from  Judea, 
the  most  exclusive,  narrow  country  un- 
der heaven,  which  hated  and  scorned 
all  other  nations,  and  shrunk  from  their 
touch  as  pollution,  should  go  forth  men 
to  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  human 
brotherhood,  to  give  to  every  human 
being,  however  fallen  or  despised,  as- 
surances of  God's  infinite  love,  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  nation  and  rank, 
to  pour  out  their  blood  like  water  in  the 
work  of  diffusing  the  spirit  of  universal 
love.  Thus  mightily  did  the  character 
of  Jesus  act  on  the  spirits  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  lived.  Since  that 
time  the  civilized  world  has  been  over- 
whelmed by  floods  of  barbarians,  and 
ages  of  darkness  have  passed.  But 
some  rays  of  this  divine  light  break  on 
us  through  the  thickest  darkness.  The 
new  impulse  given  by  Christianity  was 
never  wholly  spent.  The  rude  sculpture 
of  the  dark  ages  represented  Jesus  hang- 
ing from  his  cross ;  and  however  this 
image  was  abused  to  purposes  of  super- 
stition, it  still  spoke  to  men  of  a  philan- 
thropy stronger  than  death,  which  felt 
and  suffered  for  every  human  being ; 
and  a  softening,  humanizing  virtue  went 
from  it,  which  even  the  barbarian  could 
not  wholly  resist.  In  our  own  times, 
the  character  of  Jesus  is  exerting  more 
conspicuously  its  true  and  glorious  pow- 
er. We  have,  indeed,  little  cause  for 
boasting.  The  great  features  of  society 
are  stiff  hard  and  selfish.     The  worth 
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of  a  human  being  is  a  mysterv  still  hid 
from  an  immense  majority,  ana  the  most 
enlightened  among  us  have  not  looked 
beneath  the  surface  of  this  great  truth. 
Still  there  is  at  this  moment  an  interest 
in  human  nature,  a  sympathy  with  hu-  ^ 
man  suffering,  a  sensiSility  to  the  abuses 
and  evils  which  deform  society,  a  faith 
in  man's  capacity  of  prog^ess^  a  desire 
of  human  progress,  a  desire  to  carry  to 
every  human  ^ing  the  means  of  rising 
to  a  better  condition  and  a  higher  virtue, 
such  as  has  never  been  witnessed  before. 
Amidst  the  mercenariness  which  would 
degrade  men  into  tools,  and  the  ambi- 
tion which  would  tread  them  down  in 
its  march  toward  power,  there  is  still  a 
respect  for  man  as  man,  a  recognition 
of  his  rights,  a  thirst  for  his  elevation, 
which  is  the  surest  proof  of  a  higher 
comprehension  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
surest  augury  of  a  happier  state  of  human 
affairs.    Humanity  and  justice  are  cr}'ing 
out  in  more  and  more  piercing  tones  for 
the  suffering,  the  enslaved,  the  ignorant, 
the  poor,  the  prisoner,  the  orphan,  the 
long- neglected   seaman,    the    benighted 
heathen.     I  do  not  refer  merely  to  new 
institutions  for  humanity,  for  these  are 
not   the   most   unambiguous   proofs   of 
progress.     We  see  in  the  common  con- 
sciousness  of    society,   in   the  general 
feelings  of  individuals,  traces  of  a  more 
generous  recognition  of  what  man  owes 
to  man.     The  glare  of  outward  distinc- 
tion is  somewhat  dimmed.     The  preju- 
dices of  caste  and  rank  are  abated.     A 
man  is  seen  to  be  worth  more  than  his 
wardrobe  or  his  title.     It  begins  to  be 
understood  that  a  Christian  is  to  be  a 
philanthropi.st,  and   that,  in   truth,  the 
essence   of   Christianity   is   a  spirit  of 
martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  mankind. 

This  subject  has  been  brought  to  my 
mind  at  the  present  moment  by  an  event 
in  this  vicinity  which  has  drawn  little 
attention,  but  which  I  could  not,  without 
self-reproach,  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Within  a  few  days,  a  great  and  good 
man,  a  sin^lar  example  of  the  philan- 
thropv  which  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
breatne  into  the  world,  has  been  taken 
away ;  and  as  it  was  my  happiness  to 
know  him  more  intimately  than  most 
among  us,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  called  to 
bear  a  testimony  to  his  rare  goodness, 
and  to  hold  up  his  example  as  a  mani- 
festation of  what  Christianity  can  accom- 
plish Jn  the  human  mind.     I  refer  to  the 


Rev.  Noah  Worcester,  who  has  been 
justlv  called  the  Apostle  of  Peace,  who 
finished  his  course  at  Brighton  during 
the  last  week.  His  great  ac^e.  — for  he 
was  almost  eighty,  —  and  the  long  and 
entire  seclusion  to  which  debility  had 
compelled  him.  have  probably  made 
his  name  a  strange  one  to  some  who 
hear  me.  In  truth,  it  is  common  in  the 
present  age  for  eminent  men  to  be  for- 
gotten during  their  lives  if  their  lives 
are  much  prolonged.  Society  is  now 
a  quick -shifting  pageant.  New  actors 
hurry  the  old  ones  from  the  stage.  The 
former  stability  of  things  is  strikingly  im- 
paired. The  authority  which  gathered 
round  the  aged  has  declined.  The  young 
seize  impatiently  the  prizes  of  life.  The 
hurried,  bustling,  tumultuous,  feverish 
present  swallows  up  men*s  thoughts,  so 
that  he  who  retires  from  active  pursuits 
is  as  little  known  to  the  rising  generation 
as  if  he  were  dead.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
then,  that  Dr.  Worcester  was  so  far 
forgotten  by  his  contemporaries.  But 
the  future  will  redress  the  wrongs  of  the 
present :  and  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, history  will  guard  more  and  more 
sacredly  the  memories  of  men  who  have 
advanced  before  their  age.  and  devoted 
themselves  to  great  but  neglected  inter- 
ests of  humanity. 

Dr.  Worcester's  efforts  in  relation  to 
war.  or  in  the  cause  of  peace,  made  him 
eminently  a  public  man.  and  constitute 
his  chief  claim  to  public  consideration ; 
and  these  were  not  founded  on  acci- 
dental circumstances  or  foreign  influ- 
ences, but  wholly  on  the  strong  and 
peculiar  tendencies  of  his  mind.  He 
was  distinguished  above  all  whom  1 
have  known,  by  his  comprehension  and 
deep  feeling  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity; 
by  the  sympathy  with  which  he  seized 
on  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
manifestation  of  perfect  love ;  by  the 
honor  in  which  he  held  the  mild,  humble, 
forgiving,  disinterested  virtues  of  our 
religion.  This  distinguishing  trait  of 
his  mind  was  embodied  and  brought  out 
in  his  whole  life  and  conduct.  He  espe- 
cially expressed  it  in  his  labors  for  the 
promotion  of  universal  peace  on  the 
earth.  He  was  struck,  as  no  other  man 
within  my  acquaintance  has  been,  with 
the  monstrous  incongruity  between  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  spirit  of 
Christian  communities ;  between  Christ  s 
teaching  of  peace,  mercy,  forgiveness, 
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and  the  wars  which  divide  and  desolate 
the  diurch  and  the  world.  Every  man 
has  particular  impressions  which  rule 
over  and  give  a  hue  to  his  mind.  Every 
man  is  struck  by  some  evils  rather  than 
others.  The  excellent  individual  of 
whom  I  speak  was  shocked,  heart- 
smitten,  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  see- 
ing that  man  hates  man.  that  man  de- 
stroys his  brother,  that  man  has  drenched 
the  earth  with  his  brother's  blood,  that 
man,  in  his  insanity,  has  crowned  the 
murderer  of  his  race  with  the  highest 
honors ;  and,  still  worse,  that  Christian 
hates  Christian,  that  church  wars  against 
church,  that  differences  of  forms  and 
opinions  array  against  each  other  those 
whom  Christ  died  to  join  together  in 
closest  brotherhood,  and  that  Christian 
zeal  is  spent  in  building  up  sects,  rather 
than  in  spreading  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
and  enlarging  and  binding  together  the 
universal  church.  The  great  evil  on 
which  his  mind  and  heart  fixed,  was 
war,  discord,  intolerance,  the  substitu- 
tion of  force  for  reason  and  love.  To 
spread  peace  on  earth  became  the  object 
of  his  life.  Under  this  impulse  he  gave 
birth  and  impulse  to  peace  societies. 
This  new  movement  is  to  be  traced  to 
him  above  all  other  men ;  and  his  name, 
I  doubt  not,  will  be  handed  down  to 
future  time  with  increasing  veneration 
as  the  "Friend  of  Peace,  as  having 
given  new  force  to  the  principles  which 
are  gradually  to  abate  the  horrors,  and 
ultimately  extinguish  the  spirit,  of  war. 

The  history  of  the  good  man  as  far 
as  I  have  learned  it,  is  singularly  in- 
structive and  encouraging.  He  was 
self-taught,  self -formed.  He  was  born 
in  narrow  circumstances,  and,  to  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  was  a  laborious 
farmer,  not  only  deprived  of  a  collegiate 
education,  but  of  the  advantages  which 
may  be  enjoyed  in  a  more  prosperous 
family.  An  early  marriage  brought  on 
him  the  cares  of  a  growing  family. 
Still  he  found,  or  rather  made,  time  for 
sufficient  improvements  to  introduce 
him  into  the  ministry  before  his  thirtieth 
year.  He  was  first  settled  in  a  parish 
too  poor  to  give  him  even  a  scanty  sup- 
port ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  a 
farm,  on  wh»ch  he  toiled  by  dav  whilst 
in  the  evening  he  was  often  ooliged  to 
use  a  mech^tnical  art  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family.  He  made  their  shoes.  —  an 
occupation    of    which    Coleridge    has 


somewhere  remarfeed,  that  it  ha 
followed  by  a  greater  nmnber  \ 
nent  men  than  any  other  trad< 
the  side  of  his  work-bench  he  k 
and  paper,  that  he  might  write 
the  interesting  thoughts  which  h( 
out,  or  which  rushed  on  him  am 
humble  labors.  I  take  pleasure 
ing  this  part  of  his  history.  Th( 
dice  agamst  manual  labor,  as  inc 
ent  with  personal  dignity,  is  one 
most  irrational  and  pernicious,  es] 
in  a  free  country.  It  shows  he 
we  comprehend  the  spirit  of  our 
tions,  and  how  deeply  we  are 
with  the  narrow  maxims  of  the  o 
tocracies  of  Euro])e.  Here  was 
uniting  great  intellectual  impro 
with  refinement  of  manners,  wl 
been  trained  under  unusual  sevi 
toil.  This  country  has  lost  mucl 
cal  and  moral  strength,  and  \\x 
perity  is  at  this  moment  depres: 
the  common  propensity  to  fors; 
plough  for  less  manly  pursuits, 
are  thought,  however,  to  promise 
dignity  as  well  as  ease. 

His  first  book  was  a  series  of 
to  a  Baptist  minister,  and  in 
gave  promise  of  the  direction  wh 
efforts  of  his  life  were  to  assume 
great  object  of  these  letters  was 
settle  the  controversies  about  b 
about  the  mode  of  administer 
whether  by  immersion  or  sprink 
about  the  proper  subjects  of  it,  v 
children  or  adults  alone.  His  a 
to  show  that  these  were  inferio 
tions,  that  differences  about  thes 
not  to  divide  Christians,  that  the 
communion,"  as  it  is  called,  of  tl 
tists,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  that  t 
struction  to  Christian  unity  ougl 
removed. 

His  next  publication  was  what  1 
him  into  notice,  and  gave  him  an 
tant  place  in  our  theological  hist* 
was  a  publication  on  the  Trinit 
what  is  worthy  of  remark,  it  pi 
the  animated  controversy  on  th« 
wliich  a  few  years  after  agitat 
city  and  Commonwealth.  The 
Dr.  Worcester  was  turned  to  th 
not  by  foreign  impulses,  but  by 
workinijs.  He  had  been  brough 
the  strictest  sect,  that  is,  as  a  C 
His  first  doubts  as  to  the  Trinit 
from  the  confusion,  the  perplex 
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which  his  mind  was  thrown  by  this  doc- 
trine in  his  acts  of  devotion.  To  worship 
three  persons  as  one  and  the  same  God, 
as  one  and  the  same  being,  seemed  to 
him  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  He  ac- 
cordingly resolved  to  read  and  examine 
the  Scriptures  from  beginning  to  end, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true 
doctrine  respecting  God,  and  the  true 
rank  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  views  at 
which  he  arrived  were  so  different  from 
what  prevailed  around  him,  and  some  of 
them  so  peculiar,  that  he  communicated 
them  to  the  public  under  the  rather 
quaint  title  of  *'  Bible  News  relating 
to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit." 
His  great  aim  was  to  prove  that  the 
Supreme  God  was  one  person,  even  the 
Father,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not 
the  Supreme  God,  but  his  Son  in  a  strict 
and  peculiar  sense.  This  idea  of  **the 
peculiar  and  natural  sonship  '^  of  Christ, 
Dv  which  he  meant  that  Jesus  was  de- 
rived from  the  very  substance  of  the 
Father,  had  taken  a  strong  hold  on  his 
mind,  and  he  insisted  on  it  with  as  much 
confidence  as  was  consistent  with  his 
deep  sense  of  fallibility.  But,  as  might 
be  expected  in  so  wise  and  spiritual  a 
man,  it  faded  more  and  more  from  his 
mind,  in  proportion  as  lie  became  ac- 
quainted with  and  assimilated  to  the  true 
glory  of  his  Master.  In  one  of  his  un- 
published manuscripts,  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  change  of  views  in  this 
particular,  and,  without  disclaiming  ex- 
pressly the  doctrine  which  had  formerly 
seemed  so  precious,  he  informs  us  that 
it  had  lost  its  importance  in  his  sight. 
The  moral,  spiritual  dignity  of  Christ 
had  risen  on  his  mind  in  such  splendor 
as  to  dim  his  old  idea  of  "  natural  .son- 
ship."  In  one  place  he  affirms,  **  I  do 
not  recollect  an  instance  [in  the  Script- 
ures] in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  as 
loved,  honored,  or  praised,  on  any  other 
ground  than  his  moral  dignity."  This 
moral  greatness  he  declares  to  be  the 
highest  with  which  Jesus  was  clothed, 
and  expresses  his  conviction,  **  that  the 
controversies  of  Christians  about  his 
natural  dignity  had  tended  ver\'  little  to 
the  honor  of  their  Master,  of  to  their 
own  advantage."  The  manuscript  to 
which  I  refer  was  written  after  his 
seventieth  year,  and  is  very  illustrative 
of  his  character.  It  shows  that  his  love 
of  truth  was  stronger  than  the  tenacity 
with  which  age  commonly  clings  to  old 


ideas.  It  shows  him  superior  to  the 
theory,  which  more  than  any  other  he 
had  considered  his  own,  and  which  had 
been  the  fruit  of  very  laborious  study. 
It  shows  how  strongly  he  felt  that  prog- 
ress was  the  law  and  end  of  his  t^ing, 
and  how  he  continued  to  make  progress 
to  the  last  hour.  The  work  called  "  BiWe 
News  "  drew  much  attention  and  con- 
verted not  a  few  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
proper  unity  of  God.  Its  calm,  benij;- 
nant  spirit  had  no  small  influence  m 
disarming  prejudice  and  unkindness. 
He  found,  however,  that  his  defection 
from  his  original  faith  had  exposed  him 
to  much  suspicion  and  reproach  :  and  he 
became  at  length  so  painfully  impressed 
with  the  intolerance  which  his  work  had 
excited,  that  he  published  another  shorter 
work  called  "  Letters  to  Trinitarians,"  a 
work  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  Jesus, 
and  intended  to  teach  that  diversities  of 
opinion  on  subjects  the  most  mysterious 
and  perplexing  ought  not  to  sever  friends, 
to  dissolve  the  Christian  tie,  to  divide 
the  church,  to  fasten  on  the  disstnter 
from  the  common  faith  the  charge  of 
heresy,  to  array  tlie  disciples  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  in  hostile  bands. 
These  works  obtained  such  favor,  that 
he  was  solicited  to  leave  the  obscure 
town  in  which  he  ministered,  and  to 
take  charge,  in  this  place,  of  a  periodical 
called  at  first  the  *'  Christian  Disciple," 
and  now  better  known  as  the  *'  Christian 
Examiner. '  At  that  time  (about  twenty- 
five  years  ago)  I  first  saw  him.  Long 
and  severe  toil,  and  a  most  painful  dis- 
ease, had  left  their  traces  on  his  once 
athletic  frame ;  but  his  countenance 
beamed  with  a  benignity  which  at 
once  attracted  confidence  and  affection. 
For  several  years  he  consulted  me  habit- 
ually in  the  conduct  of  the  work  which 
he  edited.  1  recollect  with  admiration 
the  gentleness,  humility,  and  sweetness 
of  temper  with  which  he  endured  free- 
doms, corrections,  retrenchments,  some 
of  which  1  feel  now  to  have  been  unwar- 
ranted, and  which  no  other  man  would 
so  kindly  have  borne.  This  work  was 
commenced  very  much  for  doctrinal  dis- 
cussions, but  his  spirit  could  not  brook 
such  limitations,  and  he  used  its  pa^es 
more  and  more  for  the  dissemination 
of  his  principles  of  philanthropy  and 
peace.  At  length  he  gave  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  world  in  a  form  which  did 
much  to  decide  his  future  career.    He 
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published  a  pamphlet,  called  *'  A  Solemn 
Review  of  the  Custom  of  War."    It  bore 
no  name,  and  appeared  without  recom- 
mendation, but  it  immediately  seized  on 
attention.     It  was  read  by  multitudes  in 
this  country,  then  published  in  England, 
and  translated,  as  I   have  heard,  into 
several    languages  of    Europe.      Such 
was  the  impression  made  by  this  work, 
that  a  new  association,  called  the  Peace 
Society   of    Massachusetts,    was   insti- 
tuted in  this  place.     I  well  recollect  the 
day  of  its  formation  in  yonder  house, 
then  the  parsonage  of  this  parish  ;  and 
if  there  was  a  happy  man  that  day  on 
earth,  it  was  the  founder  of  this  institu- 
tion.    This  society  gave  birth  to  all  the 
kindred  ones  in  this  country,  and  its  in- 
fluence was  felt  abroad.    Dr.  Worcester 
assumed  the  charge  of  its  periodical,  and 
devoted  himself  iox  years  to  this  cause, 
with  unabating  faith  and  zeal ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  man  who 
ever  lived  contributed  more  than  he  to 
spread  just  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
war,  and  to  hasten  the  era  of  universal 
peace.      He   began  his  efforts   in  the 
darkest   day,  when  the  whole  civilized 
world     was     shaken    by    conflict,   and 
threatened  with  military  despotism.    He 
lived  to  see  more  than  twenty  years  of 
general  peace,  and  to  see  through  these 
years  a  multiplication  of  national  ties, 
an  extension  of  commercial  communica- 
tions, an  establishment  of  new  connec- 
tions between  Christians  and    learned 
men  through  the  world,  and  a  growing 
reciprocity  of    friendly   and  beneficent 
influence  among  different  states,  all  giv- 
ing aid  to  the  principles  of  peace,  and 
encouraging  hopes  which  a  century  ago 
would  have  been  deemed  insane. 

The  abolition  of  war,  to  which  this 
^ood  man  devoted  himself,  is  no  longer 
to  be  set  down  as  a  creation  of  fancy, 
a  dream  of  enthusiastic  philanthropy. 
War  rests  on  opinion ;  and  opinion  is 
more  and  more  withdrawing  its  support 
War  rests  on  contempt  of  human  nat- 
ure ;  on  the  long,  mournful  habit  of 
regarding  the  mass  of  human  beings 
as  machines,  or  as  animals  having  no 
higher  use  than  to  be  shot  at  and 
murdered  for  the  glory  of  a  chief,  for 
the  seating  of  this  or  that  family  on  a 
throne,  for  the  petty  interests  or  selfish 
rivalries  which  have  inflamed  states  to 
conflict  Let  the  worth  of  a  human 
being  be  felt ;  let  the  mass  of  a  people 


be  elevated ;  let  it  be  understood  that 
a  man  was  made  to  enjoy  inalienable 
rights,  to  improve  lofty  powers,  to  secure 
a  vast  happiness ;  and  a  main  pillar  of 
war  will  va\\.  And  is  it  not  plain  that 
these  views  are  taking  place  of  the 
contempt  in  which  man  has  so  long 
been  held  ?  War  finds  another  support 
in  the  prejudices  and  partialities  of  a 
narrow  patriotism.  Let  the  great  Chris- 
tian principle  of  human  brotherhood  be 
comprehended,  let  the  Christian  spirit 
of  universal  love  gain  ground,  and  just 
so  fast  the  custom  of  war,  so  long  the 
pride  of  men,  will  become  their  ab- 
horrence and  execration.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  see  how  outward  events 
are  concurring  with  the  influences  of 
Christianity  in  promoting  peace ;  how 
an  exclusive  nationality  is  yielding  to 
^owine  intercourse  ;  how  different  na- 
tions, oy  mutual  visits,  by  the  inter- 
change of  thoughts  and  products,  by 
studying  one  another's  language  and 
literature,  by  union  of  efforts  in  the 
cause  of   religion    and    humanity,   are 

frowinj^  up  to  the  consciousness  of 
elonging  to  one  great  family.  Every 
railroad,  connecting  distant  regions,  may 
be  regarded  as  accomplisiiing  a  ministry 
of  peace.  Every  year  which  passes  with- 
out war,  by  interweaving  more  various 
ties  of  interest  and  friendship,  is  a  pledge 
of  coming  years  of  peace.  The  pro- 
phetic faith  with  which  Dr.  Worcester, 
in  the  midst  of  universal  war,  looked 
forward  to  a  happier  era,  and  which 
was  smiled  at  as  enthusiasm,  or  cre- 
dulity, has  already  received  a  sanction 
beyond  his  fondest  hopes,  by  the  won- 
derful progress  of  human  affairs. 

On  the  subject  of  war,  Dr.  Worcester 
adopted  opinions  which  are  thought  by 
some  to  be  extreme.  He  interpreted 
literally  the  precept,  "  Resist  not  evil ; '' 
and  he  believed  that  nations,  as  well 
as  individuals,  would  find  safety,  as 
well  as  "  fulfil  righteousness,"  in  yield- 
ing it  literal  obedience.  One  of  the 
most  striking  traits  of  his  character  was 
his  confidence  in  the  power  of  love,  I 
might  say,  in  its  omnipotence.  He 
believed  that  the  surest  way  to  subdue 
a  foe  was  to  become  his  friend  ;  that  a 
true  benevolence  was  a  surer  defence 
than  swords,  or  artillery,  or  walls  of 
adamant  He  believed  that  no  mightier 
man  ever  trod  the  soil  of  America  than 
WilHam  Penn,  when  entering  the  wil- 
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derness  unarmed,  and  stretching  out  to 
the  savage  a  hand  which  refused  all 
earthly  weapons,  in  token  of  brother- 
hood and  peace.  There  was  something 
grand  in  the  calm  confidence  with  which 
he  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  su- 
periority of  moral  to  physical  force. 
Armies,  fiery  passions,  quick  resent- 
ments, and  the  spirit  of  vengeance, 
miscalled  honor,  seemed  to  him  weak, 
low  instruments,  inviting,  and  often 
hastening,  the  ruin  which  they  are 
used  to  avert.  Many  will  think  him 
in  error ;  but  if  so,  it  was  a  grand 
thought  which  led  him  astray. 

At  the  age  of  seventy,  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  discharged  his  mission  as  a  preacher 
of  peace,  and  resided  his  office  as  Sec- 
retary to  the  Society,  to  which  he  had 
fiven  the  strength  of  many  years.  He 
id  not,  however,  retire  to  unfruitful 
repose.  Bodily  infirmity  had  increased, 
so  that  he  was  very  much  confined  to 
his  house ;  but  he  returned  with  zeal 
to  the  studies  of  his  early  life,  and  pro- 
duced two  theological  works,  one  on 
the  Atonement,  the  other  on  Human 
Depravity,  or  the  moral  state  of  man 
by  nature,  which  I  regard  as  among  the 
most  useful  books  on  these  long-agitated 
subjects.  These  writings,  particularly 
the  last,  have  failed  of  the  popularity 
which  they  merit,  in  consequence  of  a 
defect  of  style,  which  may  be  traced  to 
his  defective  education,  and  which  nat- 
urally increased  with  years.  I  refer  to 
his  diffuseness,  —  to  his  inability  to 
condense  his  thoughts.  His  writings, 
however,  are  not  wanting  in  merits  of 
ityle.  They  are  simple  and  clear.  They 
abound  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  in- 
genious illustration,  and  they  have  often 
the  charm  which  original  thinking  always 
gives  to  composition.  He  was  truly  an 
original  writer,  not  in  the  sense  of  mak- 
ing great  discoveries,  but  in  the  sense 
of  writing  from  his  own  mind,  and  not 
from  books  or  tradition.  What  he  wrote 
had  perhaps  been  written  before  :  but 
in  consequence  of  his  limited  reading, 
it  was  new  to  himself,  and  came  to  him 
with  the  freshness  of  discovery.  Some- 
times great  thoughts  flashed  on  his  mind 
as  if  they  had  been  inspirations;  and 
in  writing  his  last  book,  he  seems  to 
have  felt  as  if  some  extraordinary  light 
had  been  imparled  from  above.  After 
his  seventy-fifth  year  he  ceased  to  write 
hooks,  but  his  mind  lost  nothing  of  its 


activity.  He  was  so  enfeebled  by  a 
distressing  disease,  that  he  could  con- 
verse but  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time ; 
yet  he  entered  into  all  the  great  move- 
ments of  the  age  with  an  interest  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fervor  of  youth 
only  by  its  mildness  and  its  serene  trust. 
The  attempts  made  in  some  of  our  cities 
to  propagate  atheistical  principles  gave 
him  much  concern  :  and  he  applied  him- 
self to  fresh  inquiries  into  the  proofs 
of  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God, 
hoping  to  turn  his  labors  to  the  account 
of  his  erring  fellow- creatures.  With 
this  view,  he  entered  on  the  study  of 
nature  as  a  glorious  testimony  to  its 
almighty  Author.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  dehght  which  illumined  his  coun- 
tenance a  short  time  ago,  as  he  told  me 
that  he  had  just  been  reading  the  history 
of  the  coral,  the  insect  which  raises 
islands  in  the  sea.  "  How  wonder- 
fully," he  exclaimed,  "is  God's  prov- 
idence revealed  in  these  little  creat- 
ures !  '*  The  last  subject  to  which  he 
devoted  his  thoughts  was  slavery.  His 
mild  spirit  could  never  reconcile  itself 
to  the  methods  in  which  this  evil  is 
often  assailed ;  but  the  greatness  of 
the  evil  he  deeply  felt,  and  he  left  sev- 
eral essays  on  this  as  on  the  preceding 
subject  which,  if  they  should  be  found 
unfit  for  publication,  will  still  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  intense,  unfaltering  interest 
with  which  he  bound  himself  to  the 
cause  of  mankind. 

1  have  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  a  good  man  vho  lived  and  died 
the  lover  of  his  kind  and  the  admira- 
tion of  his  friends.  Two  views  of  him 
particularly  impressed  me.  The  first 
was  the  unity,  the  harmony  of  his  char- 
acter. He  nad  no  jarring  elements. 
His  whole  nature  had  been  blended  and 
melted  into  one  strong,  serene  love. 
His  mission  was  to  preach  peace,  and 
he  preached  it  not  on  set  occasions,  or 
by  separate  efforts,  but  in  his  whole  life. 
It  breathed  in  his  tones.  It  beamed 
from  his  venerable  countenance.  He 
carried  it,  where  it  is  least  apt  to  be 
found,  into  the  religious  controversies 
which  raged  around  him  with  great 
vehemenoe,  but  which  never  excited 
him  to  a  word  of  anger  or  intolerance. 
All  my  impressions  of  him  are  harmo- 
nious. I  recollect  no  discord  in  his' 
beautiful  life.  And  this  serenity  was 
not  the  result  of  torpidness  or  tameness : 
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for  his  whole  life  was  a  conflict  with 
what  he  thought  error.  He  made  no 
compromise  with  the  world,  and  yet  he 
loved  it  as  deeply  and  constantly  as  if 
it  had  responded  in  shouts  to  all  his 
views  and  feelings. 

The  next  great  impression  which  I 
received  from  him  was  that  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  mind  to  its  own  happi 
ness,  or  of  its  independence  on  outward 
things.  He  was  tor  years  debilitated, 
and  often  a  great  suflFerer ;  and  his  cir- 
cumstances were  very  narrow,  compel- 
ling him  to  so  strict  an  economv  that 
he  was  sometimes  represented,  though 
falsely,  as  wanting  the  common  comforts 
of  life.  In  this  tried  and  narrow  con- 
dition,, he  was  among  the  most  con- 
tented of  men.  He  spoke  of  his  old  age 
as  among  the  happiest  portions,  if  not 
the  very  happiest,  in  his  life.  In  con- 
versation his  religion  manifested  itself 
in  gratitude  more  frequently  than  in 
any  other  form.  When  I  liave  visited 
him  in  his  last  years,  and  looked  on 
his  serene  countenance,  and  heard  his 
cheerful  voice,  and  seen  the  youthful 
earnestness  with  which  he  was  reading 
a  variety  of  books,   and   studying   the 

freat  interests  of  humanity,  1  have  felt 
ow  little  of  this  outward  world  is  needed 
to  our  happiness.  1  have  felt  the  great- 
ness of  the  human  spirit  which  could 
create  to  itself  such  joy  from  its  own 
resources.  1  have  felt  the  folly,  the 
insanity  of  that  prevailing  worldliness 
which,  in  accumulating  outward  good, 


neglects  the  imperishable  soul.  On 
leaving  his  house  and  turning  my  face 
towara  this  city,  1  have  said  to  myself, 
how  much  richer  is  this  poor  man  than 
the  richest  who  dwell  yonder  !  I  have 
been  ashamed  of  my  own  dependence 
on  outward  good.  I  am  always  happy 
to  express  my  obligations  to  the  bene- 
factors of  my  mind  ;  and  I  owe  it  to  Dr. 
Worcester  to  say,  that  my  acquaintance 
with  him  gave  me  clearer  comprehen- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
dignity  of  a  man. 

And  he  has  gone  to  his  reward.  He 
has  gone  to  that  world  of  which  he  car- 
ried m  his  own  breast  so  rich  an  earnest 
and  pledge,  to  a  world  of  peace.  He 
has  gone  to  Jesus  Christ,  whose  spirit 
he  so  deeply  comprehended  and  so 
freely  imbibed  ;  and  to  God,  whose  uni- 
versal, all-suffering,  all-embracing  love 
he  adored,  and  in  a  humble  measure 
made  manifest  in  his  own  life.  But  he 
is  not  wholly  gone  ;  not  gone  in  heart, 
for  I  am  sure  that  a  better  world  has 
heightened,  not  extinguished,  his  affec- 
tion for  his  race  ;  andnot  gone  in  influ- 
ence, for  his  thoughts  remain  in  his 
works,  and  his  memory  is  laid  up  as  a 
sacred  treasure  in  many  minds.  A 
spirit  so  beauti.'ul  ought  to  multiply 
itself  in  those  to  whom  it  is  made  known. 
May  we  all  be  incited  by  it  to  a  more 
grateful,  cheerful  love  of  God,  and  a 
serener,  gentler,  nobler  love  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures ! 


A  DISCOURSE  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  DEATH  OF 

THE  REV.  DR.  POLLEN. 

[On  the  i-^th  of  January,  1840,  the  steamboat  ♦•  Lexington  "  was  burned  on  Long  Island  Sound,  about 
fifty  miles  from  New  York.  Of  the  crew  and  passengers  only  four  escaped.  Among  the  lost  was  the 
Rev.  Charles  FoUen,  LL.D.  These  circumstances  gave  occasion  to  the  followmg  discourse,  which 
was  (teferred  until  all  hope  of  the  escape  of  Dr.  Follen  was  taken  away.  J 


1  PcTBK  IV.  19 :  "  Wherefore,  let  them  that  suflFer 
according  to  the  will  of  God  commit  the  keeping  of 
their  souls  to  him  in  weli-doingi  as  unto  a  ntithful 
Creator." 

These  words  suggest  a  great  variety 
of  thoughts,  and  might  furnish  topics 
for  many  discourses.  I  ask  now  your 
attention  to  the  clause  in  which  we  read 
of  '*them  that  suffer  according  to  the 


will  of  God;'  or  by  divine  ordination. 
I  wish  to  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  life 
in  general  of  their  greatne.ss.  of  their 
being  ordained  or  intended  by  God,  and 
of  their  consistency  with  his  goodness  ; 
and  I  shall  close  with  reflections  sug- 
gested by  the  particular  suffering  which 
we  have  recently  been  called  to  de- 
plore. 
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Suffering  fills  a  large  place  in  the 
present  system.     It  is  not  an  accident, 
an  exception  to  the  course  of  nature,  a 
** strange  work"  exciting  wonder  as  a 
prodigy,  but  it  enters  into  every  life, 
and,  may  I  not  say,  enters  largely  into 
every  life  ?  Undoubtedly,  a  great  amount 
of  suffering  may  be   traced  to  human 
ignorance  and  guilt ;  and  this  will  grad- 
ually disappear,   in  proportion  to    the 
progress    of   truth    and  virtue.      Still, 
under  the  imperfections  which  seem  in- 
separable from  this  first  staee  of  our 
beine,    a    great    amount   will    remain. 
Youui  is  slow  to  see  this.     Youth,  una- 
ble to  sympathize  with  and  appreciate 
sorrows  which  it  has  not  felt,  and  throw- 
ing the  light  of  its  own  native  joyous- 
ness  over  the  future,  dreams  sometimes 
of  a  paradise  on  earth.     But  how  soon 
does  it  find  that  blighting  changes,  sol- 
emn events,  break  in  stemlv,  irresistibly 
on  its  path !     And  even  when  the  out- 
ward lite  is  smooth  and  prosperous,  how 
soon  does  it  find  in  its  vehement  affec- 
tions,   its    unrequited    friendships,    its 
wounded   pride,   its   unappeased    thirst 
for  happiness,  fountains  of  bitterer  grief 
than   comes  from  abroad!     Sometimes 
the  religious  man,  with  good  intentions, 
but  wanting  wisdom  and  strength,  tries 
to  palliate  the  evils  of  life,  to  cover  its 
dark  features,  to  exaggerate  its  transient 
pleasures,  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering 
God's  goodness  from    reproach.      But  | 
this  will  not  avail.     The  truth  cannot  be  | 
hidden.     Life  is  laid  open  to  every  eye, 
as  well  as  known  by  each  man's  expe-  j 
rience ;  and  we  do  and  must  see  that  | 
suffering,  deep  suffering,  is  one  of  the  j 
chief  elements  in  our  lot.     It  is  not  a 
slender,  dark  thread,  winding  now  and 
then  through  a  warp  of  dazzhng  bright- 
ness ;  but  IS  interwoven  with  the  whole 
texture.      Not    that   suffering  exceeds 
enjoyment ;    not    that    life,    if    viewed 
simply  in  reference  to  pleasure,  is  not  a 
great  good.     But  to  every  man  it  is  a 
struggle.     It  has   heavy  burdens,  deep 
wounds  for  each  ;  and  this  I  state,  that 
we  may  all  of  us  understand  that  suffer- 
ing is  not  accidental,  but  designed  for 
us,  that  it  enters  into  God's  purpose, 
that  it  has  a  great  work  to  do,  and  that 
we  know  nothing  of  life  till  we  compre- 
hend its  uses,  and  have  learned  how  to 
accomplish  them. 

God  intends  that  we  shall  suffer.     It 
js  sometimes  said  that  he  has  created 


nothing  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pain, 
but  that  every  contrivance  in  the  system 
has  good  for  its  object.     The  teeth  arc 
made  to  prepare  food  for  digestion,  not 
to  ache  ;  the  lungs,  to  inhale  the  refresh- 
ing air,  not  to  npen  the  seeds  of  con- 
sumption.    All  this  is  true,  and  a  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  kind  purpose  in  the 
Creator.     But  it  is  also  true  that  every 
organ  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of 
the  delicacy  of  its   structure,   and  its 
susceptibility  of  influences  from  abroad, 
becomes  an  inlet  of  acute  pain.     It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  we  know  the  in- 
ward organs  chiefly  by  the  pain  they 
have  given.     The  science   ot  anatomy 
has  grown  almost  wholly  out  of  the  ex- 
posure of  the  frame  to  suffering;  and 
what  an  amount  of   suffering  springs 
from  this  source  !     A  single  nerve  may 
thrill    us    with    agony.       Sleep,    foocl, 
friends,  books,  aU  may  be  robbed  of 
their  power  to  interest,  by  the  irritation 
of  a  little  bunch  of  fibres,  which  the 
naked  eye  can  hardly  trace.     After  the 
study  ot  ages,  the  science  of  medicine 
has  not  completed  the  catalogue  of  dis- 
eases ;  and  how  little  can  its  ministra- 
tions  avert   their  progress,  or  mitigate 
their  pains  !     Undoubtedly  this  class  of 
pains   may  be   much   diminished  by  a 
wise  self  restraint ;  but  the  body,  inher- 
iting disease  from  a  long  line  of  ances- 
tors, and  brought  into  conflicts  with  the 
mighty  elements  around  it,  must  still  be 
the  seat  of  much  suffering.     These  ele- 
ments, how  grand,   how  expressive  of 
God  s  majesty  and  goodness ;  yet  how 
fearful  I     What  avails  the  strength  of 
the  body  against  thunders,  whirlwinds, 
fierce  waves,  and  fiercer  flames,  against 
*'  the  pestilence  which  walketh  in  dark- 
ness,"  or  the   silent  exhalation  which 
wasteth  at  noon-day !    Thus,  pain  comes 
from   God's  provisions  for  the  animal 
frame  :  and  how  much  comes  from  the 
spirit,  and  from  the  very  powers  and 
affections  which  make  the  glory  of  our 
nature  !     Our  reason,  how  is  it  (farkened 
by  prejudice   instilled  in  early  years; 
how  often  is  it  called  to  dedae  amidst 
conflicting  and   nearly  balanced  argu- 
ments ;  how  often  does  its  light  fail,  in 
the  most  critical  moments  of  life  !    How 
do   we    suffer  from  wrong  judgments 
which  we  had  not  means  to  correct' 
How  often  does  this  high  power  sym- 
pathize with  the  suffering  body,  and. 
under  nervous  disease,   sometimes  un- 
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dergo  total  eclipse  !  Then  our  love, 
the  principle  which  thirsts,  bums  for 
companionship,  sympathy,  confidence, 
how  often  is  it  repelled  oy  coldness,  or 
wounded  by  neglect,  or  tortured  by 
inconstancy !  Sometimes  its  faith  in 
virtue  is  shaken  by  the  turpitude  of 
those  to  whom  it  has  dven  its  trust 
And  when  true  love  finds  true  requital, 
the  uncertainty  of  life  mixes  trembling 
with  its  joy,  and  bereavement  turns  it 
into  anguish.  There  are  still  deeper 
pains,  those  of  the  conscience,  especially 
when  it  wakes  from  long  sleep,  when  it 
is  startled  by  new  revelations  of  slighted 
duties,  of  irreparable  wrongs  to  man, 
of  base  unfaithfulness  to  God.  The 
conscience  !  what  misgivings,  apprehen- 
sions, and  piercing  self-reouke  accom- 
pany its  ministry,  when  it  first  enters 
on  earnest  warfare  with  temptation  and 
passion !  Thus,  suffering  comes  to  us 
through  and  from  our  whole  nature.  It 
cannot  be  winked  out  of  sight  It  can- 
not be  thrust  into  a  subordinate  place 
in  the  picture  of  human  life.  It  is  the 
chief  burden  of  history.  It  is  the  sol- 
emn theme  of  one  of  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  literature,  the  tragic  drama. 
It  gives  to  fictions  their  deep  interest 
It  wails  through  much  of  our  poetry.  A 
large  part  of  human  vocations  are  in- 
tendea  to  shut  up  some  of  its  avenues. 
It  has  left  traces  on  every  human  coun- 
tenance, over  which  years  have  passed. 
It  is,  to  not  a  few,  the  most  vivid  recol- 
lection of  life. 

I  have  thus  taken  a  rapid  survey  of 
life,  to  show  you  that  suffering  is  not 
an  accident,  not  something  which  now 
and  then  slides  into  the  order  of  events, 
because  too  unimportant  to  require  pro- 
vision against  its  recurrence,  but  that  it 
is  one  of  the  grand  features  of  life,  one 
of  the  chief  ministers  of  Providence. 
But  all  these  details  of  suffering  might 
be  spared.  There  is  one  simple  thought, 
sufficient  of  itself  to  show  that  sufEering 
is  the  intention  of  the  Creator.  It  is 
this.  We  are  created  with  a  suscepti- 
bility of  pain,  and  severe  pain.  This  is 
a  part  of  our  nature,  as  truly  as  our 
susceptibility  of  enjoyment.  God  has 
implanted  it,  and  has  thus  opened  in  the 
very  centre  of  our  being  a  fountain  of 
sunering.  We  carry  it  within  us,  and 
can  no  more  escape  it  than  we  can  our 
power  of  thought  We  are  apt  to  throw 
our  pains  on  outward  things  as  their 


causes.  It  is  the  fire,  the  sea,  the 
sword,  or  human  enmity  which  gives  us 
pain.  But  there  is  no  pain  in  the  fire 
or  the  sword  which  passes  thence  into 
our  souls.  The  pain  begins  and  ends 
in  the  soul  itself.  Outward  things  are 
only  the  occasions.  Even  the  body  has 
no  pain  in  it,  which  it  infuses  into  the 
mind.  Of  itself,  it  is  incapable  of  suffer- 
ing. This  hand  may  be  cracked,  crushed 
in  the  rack  of  the  inquisitor,  and  that 
burned  in  a  slow  fire  ;  but  in  these  cases 
it  is  not  the  fibres,  the  blood-vessels,  the 
bones  of  the  hands  which  endure  pain. 
These  are  merely  connected  by  the  will 
of  the  Creator  with  the  springs  of  pain 
in  the  soul.  Here,  here  is  the  only 
origin  and  seat  of  suffering.  If  God  so 
willed,  the  gashing  of  the  fiesh  with  a 
knife,  the  piercing  of  the  heart  with  a 
dagger,  might  be  the  occasion  of  ex- 
quisite delight.  We  know  that,  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  a  wound  is  not  felt,  and 
that  men,  dying  for  their  faith  by  instru- 
ments of  torture,  have  expired  with 
triumph  on  their  lips.  In  these  cases, 
the  spring  of  suffering  in  the  mind  is 
not  touched  by  the  lacerations  of  the 
body,  in  consequence  of  the  absorbing 
action  of  other  principles  of  the  soul 
All  suffering  is  to  be  traced  to  the  sus- 
ceptibility, the  capacity  of  pain,  which 
belongs  to  our  nature,  and  which  the 
Creator  has  implanted  ineradicably  with- 
in us.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
elements,  or  any  outward  or  bodily  in- 
fluences, are  the  sources  of  suffering. 
This  is  to  stop  at  the  surface.  The 
outward  agent  only  springs  a  mine,  a 
fountain  within  us.  Oh,  the  great  deep 
of  suffering  in  every  human  breast ! 
Probably  most  of  us  have  experienced 
pains  more  intense  than  any  pleasures 
we  have  ever  enjoyed.  In  the  present 
stage  of  our  being,  the  capacity  of  agony 
gets  the  start  of  or  is  more  largely  de- 
veloped than  the  capacity  of  rapturous 
joy.  Our  most  vehement  emotions  are 
those  of  sorrow :  nor  is  there  any  way 
of  escaping  suffering.  Among  the  most 
prosperous,  the  heart  often  aches,  it 
knows  not  why.  Sighs  are  heaved  from 
the  breast  apparently  without  cause. 
Every  soul  has  its  night  as  well  as  its 
day ;  and  a  darkness  sometimes  gathers 
over  nature  and  life  which  must  come 
from  within,  for  nothing  abroad  has 
occurred  to  depress  us. 
To  diminish  this  weight  of  suffering 
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is  one  great  end  of  human  toils  and 
cares.  A  thousand  arts  are  plied  to 
remove  outward  causes  of  pam ;  and 
how  many  contrivances  are  there  of 
amusement  and  dissipation,  to  quiet  the 
restlessness,  to  soothe  the  irritations,  to 
fill  the  aching  void,  which  belong  to  the 
spirit !  But  I  apprehend  little  has  been 
yet  achieved  by  all  the  labor ;  nor  can 
much  be  done  but  bv  a  deep  working, 
which  statesmen  ana  the  busy  crowd 
seldom  or  never  dream  of.  1 1  is  thoueht, 
indeed,  that  modern  civilization  has 
diminished  very  much  the  evils  of  life. 
But  when  we  take  into  the  account  the 
immense  amount  of  toil  by  which  our 
accommodations  are  accumulated,  and 
the  tendencies  of  comforts  and  luxuries 
to  soften  the  spirit,  to  weaken  its  self- 
command,  and  increase  its  sensibility  to 
hardships  and  exposure,  1  suspect  that 
our  debt  is  not  very  great  to  civilization, 
considered  as  the  antagonist  of  physical 
pain;  and  as  to  the  sufferings  which 
spring  from  mental  causes,  from  the 
conscience,  the  passions,  the  affections, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  as  yet  they  have 
been  vastly  heightened  by  our  civiliza- 
tion. Not  that  I  deny  that  arts  and 
civilization  are  great  goods ;  but  they 
prove  such  only  when  they  make  prog- 
ress in  union  with  the  higher  principles 
of  our  nature,  only  when  they  forward 
and  are  subordinated  to  a  spiritual  re- 
generation, of  which  society  as  yet  gives 
lew  signs. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  have  given  a 
dark  picture  of  the  government  of  God  ; 
and  I  may  be  asked  how  his  goodness 
is  to  be  vindicated.  I  reply  that  1  am 
less  and  less  anxious  to  make  formal 
vindications  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
It  needs  no  advocate.  It  will  take  care 
of  itself.  In  spite  of  clouds,  men,  who 
have  eyes,  believe  in  the  sun,  and  none 
but  the  blind  can  seriously  question  the 
Creator's  goodness.  We  hear,  indeed, 
of  men  led  into  doubts  on  this  point  by 
their  sufferings  ;  but  these  doubts  have 
generally  a  deeper  source  than  the  evils 
of  life.  Such  scepticism  is  a  moral  dis- 
ease, the  growth  of  some  open  or  lurking 
depravity.  It  is  not  created,  but  brought 
into  light  by  the  pressure  of  suffering. 
It  is.  indeed,  true  that  a  good  man,  m 
seasons  of  peculiar,  repeated,  pressing 
calamities,  may  fall  into  dejection  ana 
perplexity.  His  faith  may  tremble  for 
th^  moment.     The  passing  cloud  may 


hide  the  sun.  But  deliberate,  habitual 
questionings  of  God's  benevolence,  argue 
great  moral  deficiency.  Whoever  sees 
the  glory,  and  feels  within  himself  the 
power  of  disinterested  goodness,  is  quick 
to  recognize  it  in  others.  especiaUy  in 
his  Creator.  He  sees  in  his  own  love  a 
sign,  expression,  and  communication  of 
uncreated,  unbounded,  all-originating 
love.  The  idea  of  malijpiity  in  the  in- 
finite Creator  shocks  his  moral  nature 
i'ust  as  a  palpable  contradiction  offends 
lis  reason.  He  repels  it  with  indigna- 
tion and  horror.  Suffering  has  httle  to 
do  towards  creating  a  settled  scepticism. 
The  most  sceptic^  men,  the  most  in- 
sensible to  God's  goodness,  the  most 
prone  to  murmur,  may  be  found  among 
those  who  are  laden  above  all  others 
with  the  goods  of  life,  whose  cup  over- 
flows with  prosperity,  and  who,  by  an 
abuse  of  prosperity,  have  become  selfish, 
exacting,  and  all  ^ive  to  inconveniences 
and  privations.  These  are  the  cold- 
hearted  and  doubting.  If  I  were  to 
seek  those  whose  conviction  of  God's 
goodness  is  faintest  and  most  easily 
disturbed,  I  would  seek  them  in  the 
palace  sooner  than  the  hovel.  I  would 
go  to  the  luxurious  table,  to  the  pillow 
of  ease,  to  those  among  us  who  abound 
most,  to  the  self- exalting,  the  self-wor- 
shipping, not  to  the  depressed  and  for- 
saken. The  profoundest  sense  of  God's 
goodness  which  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  witness,  I  have  seen  in  the  counte- 
nance and  heard  from  the  lips  of  the 
suffering.  I  have  found  none  to  lean 
on  God  with  such  filial  trust  as  those 
whom  he  has  afflicted.  I  doubt,  indeed, 
if  true  gratitude  and  true  confidence 
ever  spring  up  in  the  human  soul  until 
it  has  suSered.  A  superficial,  senti- 
mental recognition  of  Gods  goodness 
may  indeed  oe  found  among  those  who 
have  lived  only  to  enjoy.  But  deep, 
strong,  earnest  piety  strikes  root  in  the 
soil  which  has  been  broken  and  softened 
by  calamity.  Such,  1  believe,  is  the  ob- 
servation of  every  man  who  has  watched 
the  progress  of  human  character;  and 
therefore  I  say  that  I  fear  very  little 
the  influence  of  suffering  in  producing 
scepticism.  Still,  virtuous  minds  are 
sometimes  visited  with  perplexities,  with 
painful  surprise  ;  and  in  seasons  of  pe- 
culiar calamity,  the  question  is  asked 
with  reverence,  but  still  with  anxiety, 
How  is  it  that  so  much  suffering  is  ex- 
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peri'enced  under  a  Being  of  perfect  good- 
ness ?  and  such  passing  clouds  are  apt 
to  darken  us  in  earlier  life,  and  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  Christian  character  ? 
On  this  account  it  is  right  to  seek  and 
communicate  such  explanations  as  may 
be  granted  us  of  the  ways  of  God. 

One  of  the  most  common  vindications 
of  divine  benevolence  is  found  in  the 
fact  that,  much  as  men  suffer,  they  enjoy 
more.  We  are  told  that  there  is  a  great 
balance  of  pleasure  over  pain,  and  that 
it  is  by  what  prevails  in  a  system  that 
we  must  judge  of  its  author.  This  view 
is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  It  is 
substantially  true.  There  is  a  great  ex- 
cess of  enjoyment,  of  present  good  in 
life.  The  pains  of  sickness  may  indeed 
be  intenser  than  the  pleasures  of  health, 
but  health  is  the  rule,  and  sickness  the 
exception.  A  few  are  blind,  or  deaf,  or 
speechless ;  but  almost  all  men  maintain, 
through  the  open  eve  and  ear,  perpetual 
communication  with  outward  nature  and 
one  another.  Some  may  be  broken 
down  with  excessive  toil ;  but,  to  the 
^eat  mass  of  men,  labor  is  healthful, 
mvigorating,  and  gives  a  zest  to  repose, 
and  to  the  common  blessings  of  life. 
We  all  suffer  more  or  less  from  our 
connection  with  imperfect  fellow-creat- 
ures ;  but  how  much  more  of  good 
comes  to  us  from  our  social  nature, 
from  the  sympathies  and  kind  offices  of 
families,  friends,  neighbors,  than  of  pain 
from  malignity  and  wrongs  !  There  is, 
indeed,  a  great  amount  of  suffering,  and 
there  is  an  intensity  in  suffering  not 
found  in  pleasure ;  and  yet,  when  we 
take  a  broad  view,  we  must  see  a  much 
greater  amount  of  gratification.  The 
world  is  not  a  hospital,  an  alms-house, 
a  dungeon.  A  beautiful  sun  shines  on  it. 
Flowers  and  fruits  deck  its  fields.  A 
reviving  atmosphere  encompasses  it, 
and  man  has  power,  by  arts  and  com- 
merce, to  multiply  and  spread  almost 
indefinitely  its  provision  for  human 
wants.  Here  is  an  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  goodness  of  the  Creator.  And 
y2t  the  obstinate  sceptic  may  escape  its 
power.  He  will  say.  Be  it  granted  that 
pleasure  prevails  over  pain  ;  still,  is  not 
much  pain  inflicted  ?  and  how  can  this 
be  reconciled  with  perfect  goodness  ? 
Does  a  kind  father  satisfy  himself  with 
giving  a  greater  amount  of  enjoyment 
than  of  suffering  }  Suppose  a  parent  to 
heap  on  a  child  every  possible  indul- 


gence for  twenty  hours  of  the  dav,  and 
to  visit  him  with  a  severe  pain  tne  re- 
maining four,  should  we  celebrate  his 
tenderness  ?  Besides,  it  will  be  added, 
are  there  not  individual  cases  in  which 
suffering  outweighs  enjoyment  ?  Are 
there  none  whose  lives  have  been  filled 
up  with  disease  and  want  ?  and  be  these 
ever  so  few,  they  disprove  God's  love  to 
every  human  being,  if  this  love  is  to  be 
vindicated  by  the  excess  of  pleasure  over 
pain.  I  state  these  objections,  not  be- 
cause they  weigh  in  the  least  on  my  own 
mind,  but  because  they  show  that  the 
argument  in  favor  of  divine  goodness, 
drawn  from  the  passing  events  of  life,  is 
not  of  itself  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
faith  to  rest  on.  Whoever  confines  his 
view  to  the  alternations  of  good  and  evil 
in  every  man's  lot,  cannot  well  escape 
doubt.  We  must  take  higher  ground. 
We  must  cease  to  count  pleasures  and 
pains,  as  if  working  a  sum  in  arithmetic, 
or  to  weigh  them  against  each  other  as 
in  scales.  We  need  larger  views  of  our- 
selves and  the  universe,  and  these  will 
more  and  more  establish  our  faith  in  the 
perfection  of  God. 

There  is  a  grand  vindication  of  God's 
benevolence,  not  reaching,  indeed,  to 
every  case  of  suffering,  not  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
human  experience,  but  still  so  compre- 
hensive, so  sublime,  as  to  assure  us  that 
what  remains  obscure  would  be  turned 
into  light,  could  all  its  connections  be 
discerned.  This  is  found  in  the  truth, 
that  benevolence  has  a  higher  aim  than 
to  bestow  enjoyment.  There  is  a  higher 
good  than  enjoyment ;  and  this  requires 
suffering  in  order  to  be  gained.  As  long 
as  we  narrow  our  view  of  benevolence, 
and  see  in  it  only  a  disposition  to  bestow 
pleasure,  so  long  life  will  be  a  mystery  ; 
for  pleasure  is  plainly  not  its  great  end. 
Earth  is  not  a  paradise,  where  streams 
of  joy  gush  out  unbidden  at  our  feet,  and 
uncloying  fruits  tempt  us  on  every  side 
to  stretch  out  our  hands  and  eat.  But 
this  does  not  detract  from  God's  love  ; 
because  he  has  something  better  for  us 
than  gushing  streams  or  profuse  indul- 
gence. When  we  look  into  ourselves, 
we  find  something  besides  capacities 
and  desires  of  pleasure.  Amidst  the 
selfish  and  animal  principles  of  our 
nature,  there  is  an  awful  power,  a  sense 
of  rie^ht,  a  voice  which  speaks  of  duty, 
an  idea  grander  than  th^  Vw^'t^V  "^^t- 
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sonal  interest,  the  idea  of  excellence,  of 
perfection.  Here  is  the  seal  of  Divinity 
on  us  ;  here  the  sign  of  our  descent  from 
God.  It  is  in  this  gift  that  we  see  the 
benevolence  of  God.  It  is  in  writing 
this  inward  law  on  the  heart,  it  is  in 
giving  us  the  conception  of  moral  good- 
ness, and  the  power  to  strive  after  it,  the 
power  of  self-conflict  and  self-denial,  of 
surrendering  pleasure  to  duty,  and  of 
suffering  for  the  right,  the  true,  and  the 
good; — it  is  in  thus  enduing  us,  and 
not  in  giving  us  capacities  of  pleasure, 
that  God's  goodness  shines :  and,  of 
consequence,  whatever  gives  a  fleld  and 
excitement  and  exercise  and  strength 
and  dignity  to  these  principles  of  our 
nature,  is  the  highest  manifestation  of 
benevolence.  I  trust  I  speak  a  lan- 
guage to  which  all  who  hear  me  in  some 
measure  respond.  You  know,  you  feel 
the  difference  between  excellence  and 
indulgence,  between  conscience  and  ap- 
petite, between  right-doing  and  prosper- 
ity', between  strivings  to  realize  the  idea 
of  perfection  and  strivings  for  gain.  No 
one  can  wholly  overlook  these  different 
elements  within  us  ;  and  can  any  one 
question  which  is  Gods  greatest  gift,  or 
for  what  ends  such  warring  principles 
are  united  in  our  souls  ? 

The  end  of  our  being  is  to  educate, 
bring  out,  and  perfect  the  divine  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature.  We  were  made 
and  are  upheld  in  life  for  this  as  our 
great  end,  that  we  may  be  true  to  the 
principle  of  duty  within  us  :  that  we 
may  put  down  all  desire  and  appetite 
beneath  the  inward  law  ;  that  we  may 
enthrone  God,  the  infinitely  perfect 
Father,  in  our  souls ;  that  we  may 
count  all  things  as  dross  in  comparison 
with  sanctity  of  heart  and  life  ;  that  we 
may  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness, 
more  than  for  daily  food  ;  that  we  may 
resolutely  and  honestly  seek  for  and 
communicate  truth  ;  that  disinterested 
love  and  impartial  justice  may  triumph 
over  every  motion  of  selfishness  and 
every  tendency  to  wrong-doing ;  in  a 
word,  that  our  whole  lives,  labors,  con- 
versation, may  express  and  strengthen 
reverence  for  ourselves,  for  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and,  above  all,  for  God.  Such 
is  the  good  for  which  we  are  made  ;  and 
in  order  to  this  triumph  of  virtuous  and 
religious  principles,  we  are  exposed  to 
temptation^  hardship,  pain.  Is  suffer- 
ing,  then,  inconsistent  with  God's  love  ? 


Moral,  spiritual  excellence,  that  which 
we  confide  in  and  revere,  is  not,  and 
from  its  nature  cannot  be,  an  instinctive, 
irresistible  feeling  infused  into  us  from 
abroad,  and  which  may  grow  up  amidst 
a  life  of  indulgence  and  ease.  It  is,  in 
its  very  essence,  a  free  activity,  an  en- 
ergy of  the  will,  a  deliberate  preference 
of  the  right  and  the  holy  to  all  things, 
and  a  chosen,  cheerful  surrender  of 
every  thing  to  these.  It  grows  brighter, 
stronger,  in  proportion  to  the  pains  it 
bears,  the  difficulties  it  surmounts. 
Can  we  wonder  that  we  suffer  ?  Is  not 
suffering  the  true  school  of  a  moral 
being  ?  As  administered  by  Providence, 
may  it  not  be  the  most  necessary  portion 
of  our  lot  } 

Had  I  time,  I  might  show  how  suffer- 
ing ministers  to  human  excellence ;  how 
it  calls  forth  the  magnanimous  and  sub- 
lime virtues,  and  at  the  same  time 
nourishes  the  tenderest,  sweetest  sym- 
pathies of  our  nature  ;  how  it  raises  us 
to  energy  and  to  the  consciousness  of 
our  powers,  and  at  the  same  time  infuses 
the  meekest  dependence  on  God  ;  how 
it  stimulates  toil  for  the  goods  of  this 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  weans  us 
from  it,  and  lifts  us  above  it  I  might 
tell  you  how  I  have  seen  it  admonishing 
the  heedless,  reproving  the  presumptu- 
ous, humbling  the  proud,  rousing  the 
sluggish,  softening  the  insensible,  awak- 
ening the  slumbering  conscience,  speak- 
ing of  God  to  the  ungrateful,  infusing 
courage  and  force  and  faith  and  unwav- 
ering hope  of  heaven.  I  do  not,  then, 
doubt  God's  beneficence  on  account  of 
the  sorrows  and  pains  of  life.  I  look 
without  gloom  on  this  suffering  world. 
True,  suffering  abounds.  The  wail  of 
the  mourner  comes  to  me  from  every 
region  under  heaven  ;  from  every  human 
haoitation,  for  death  enters  into  all ; 
from  the  ocean,  where  the  groan  of  the 
dying  mingles  with  the  solemn  roar  of 
the  waves  ;  from  the  fierce  flame,  encir- 
cling, as  an  atmosphere  or  shroud,  the 
beloved,  the  revered.  Still,  all  these 
forms  of  suffering  do  not  subdue  my 
faith,  for  all  are  fitted  to  awaken  the 
human  soul,  and  through  all  it  may  be 
glorified.  We  shrink  mdeed  with  hor- 
ror, when  imagination  carries  us  to  the 
blazing,  sinking  vessel,  where  young 
and  old,  the  mother  and  her  child,  hus- 
bands, fathers,  friends,  are  overwhelmed 
by    a    common,    sudden,  fearful   fate 
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But  the  soul  is  raiehtier  than  the  unspar- 
ing elements.  I  have  read  of  holy  men 
who.  in  days  of  persecution,  have  been 
led  to  the  stake,  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
their  uprightness,  not  in  fierce  and  sud- 
denly destroying  flames,  but  in  a  slow 
fire :  and.  though  one  retracting  word 
would  have  snatched  them  from  death, 
they  have  chosen  to  be  bound  ;  and, 
amidst  the  protracted  agonies  of  limb 
burning  after  limb,  they  have  looked  to 
God  with  unwavering  taith  and  sought 
forgiveness  for  their  enemies.  What, 
then,  are  outward  fires  to  the  celestial 
flame  within  us  ?  And  can  I  feel  as  if 
God  had  ceased  to  love,  as  if  man  were 
forsaken  of  his  Creator,  because  his 
body  is  scattered  into  ashes  by  the  fire  ? 
It  would  seem  as  if  God  intended  to 
disarm  the  most  terrible  events  of  their 
power  to  disturb  our  faith,  by  making 
them  the  occasions  of  the  sublimest 
virtues.  In  shipwrecks  we  are  furnished 
with  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples that  history  affords  of  trust  in 
God,  of  unconc^uerable  energy,  and  of 
tender,  self-sacrificing  love,  making  the 
devouring  ocean  the  most  glorious  spot 
on  earth.  A  friend  rescued  from  a 
wreck  told  me  that  a  company  of  pious 
Christians,  who  had  been  left  in  the 
sinking  ship,  were  heard  from  the  boat 
in  which  he  had  found  safety,  lifting  up 
their  voices,  not  in  shrieks  or  moans, 
but  in  a  joint  hymn  to  God,  thus  await- 
ing, in  a  serene  act  of  piety,  the  last, 
swift-approaching  hour.  How  much 
grander  was  that  hymn  than  the  ocean's 
roar  !  And  what  becomes  of  suffering, 
when  thus  awakening  into  an  energy, 
otherwise  unknown,  the  highest  senti- 
ments of  the  soul  1  I  can  shed  tears 
over  human  griefs ;  but  thus  viewed 
they  do  not  discourage  me ;  they 
strengthen  my  faith  in  God. 

I  will  not  say  that  1  have  now  offered 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  evils  of 
life,  a  complete  vindication  of  God's 
providence  in  the  permission  of  suffer- 
ing. Do  not  think  me  so  presumptu- 
ous. What !  shall  a  weak  man.  who  is 
but  dust  and  ashes,  talk  of  vindicating 
fully  the  providence  of  God  ?  That 
providence,  could  I  explain  it.  would 
not  be  infinite.  In  this  our  childhood, 
plunged  as  we  are  into  the  midst  of  a 
boundless  universe,  we  must  expect  to 
find  mysteries  on  every  side  of  us. 
Darkness  must  hem  in  all  our  steps.     I 


presume  not  to  say  why  this  or  that 
event  has  befallen  us.  I  bow  my  head 
with  filial  reverence  before  the  infinite 
Disposer.  How  little  of  him  do  I,  can 
I,  comprehend !  Still  he  vouchsafes  to 
us  some  light  in  this  our  darkness. 
Still  he  has  given  us,  in  our  own  spirits, 
some  cheering  revelations  of  the  designs 
of  his  vast,  mysterious  providence  ;  and 
these  we  are  gratefully  to  receive,  and 
to  use  them  as  confirmations  of  our 
faith  and  hope. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  subject  by  the 
appalling  calamity  which,  for  a  few  days 
past,  has  filled  so  many  of  our  thoughts, 
and  awakened  universal  sympathy  in 
our  community.  I  was  driven  by  this 
awful  visitation  of  God*s  providence  to 
turn  my  mind  to  the  sufferings  of  human 
life,  and  some  of  my  reflections  I  have 
now  laid  before  you.  It  is  not  my  desire 
to  bring  back  to  your  imaginations  that 
affecting  scene.  Our  imaginations  in 
such  seasons  need  no  quickening.  They 
often  scare  us  with  unreal  terrors,  and 
thus  our  doubts  of  God's  goodness  are 
aggravated  by  the  fictions  of  our  own 
diseased  minds.  Most  of  us  are  proba- 
bly destined  to  pass  through  more  pain- 
ful, because  more  lingering,  deaths  than 
the  lamented  sufferers  who  have  within 
a  few  days  been  so  suddenly  summoned 
to  the  presence  of  God.  The  ocean  is 
a  .softer,  less  torturing  bed  than  that 
which  is  to  be  spread  for  many  here. 
It  was  not  the  physical  pain  which  I 
shuddered  at  when  I  first  heard  of  that 
night  of  horrors.  It  was  the  mental 
agony  of  those  who,  in  a  moment  of 
health  and  security,  were  roused  to  see 
distinctly  the  abyss  opening  beneath 
them,  to  see  Goa  s  awful  ministers  of 
fire  and  sea  commissioned  to  sunder  at 
once  every  hold  on  life,  and  to  carry 
them  so  unwarned  into  the  unknown 
world.  Even  this  agony,  however,  in 
the  first  moment  of  our  grief  and  hor- 
ror, was  perhaps  exaggerated.  When 
my  mind,  composed  by  time,  now  goes 
back  to  that  flame-encircled  boat,  I 
search  for  one  among  the  crowd  who 
was  singularly  dear  to  me,  the  close  and 
faithful  friena  of  many  years  ;  and  as  he 
rises  to  my  mind,  1  see  no  terror  on  his 
countenance.  I  see  him  with  collected 
mind  and  quick  eye  looking  round  him 
for  means  of  escape,  using  every  energy 
of  a  fearless  spirit,  thoughtful,  too,  of 
others  as  well  as  of  himself,  and  desist- 
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in?  from  no  efforts  of  love  and  prudence 
tiU  the  power  of  effort  failed.  I  see, 
indeed,  one  agony ;  it  was  the  thought 
that  the  dear  countenances  of  wife  and 
child  and  beloved  friend  were  to  be 
seen  no  more  on  earth.  I  see  another, 
perhaps  deeper  agon^ :  it  was  the  thought 
of  the  woe  which  his  loss  was  to  infict 
on  hearts  dearer  to  liim  than  life.  But 
even  at  that  hour  his  love  was  not  all 
aeony ;  for  it  had  always  lived  in  union 
with  faith.  He  had  loved  spiritually; 
he  had  reverenced  in  his  friends  an 
infinite,  undying  nature ;  he  had  cher- 
ished in  them  principles  and  hopes 
stronger  than  death.  1  cannot  doubt 
that  m  that  fearful  hour  he  oommitted 
them  and  himself  with  filial  trust  to  the 
all-merciful  Father.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  death  was  disarmed  of  its  worst 
terrors,  that  the  spirit  passed  away  in 
breathings  of  unutterable  love  and  im- 
mortal hope.  Thus  died  one  of  that 
seemingly  forlorn,  desolate,  forsaken 
company ;  I  hope,  thus  others  died. 
But  one  such  example  mingles  with  the 
terrors  and  agonies  of  that  night  so 
much  that  is  heavenly,  soothing,  cheer- 
ing, that  I  can  look  at  the  scene  without 
overwhelming  gloom,  and  without  one 
doubt  of  the  perfect  goodness  of  God. . 

The  friend  to  whom  I  have  referred 
was  not  only  my  friend,  but  most  dear 
to  several  who  worship  in  this  house. 
For  their  sakes,  more  than  my  own.  I 
would  say  something  of  his  character; 
though,  in  truth,  I  have  a  higher  object 
than  to  minister  to  any  private  grief. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  the  utterance 
of  personal  feeling.  This  house  was 
reared  not  for  the  glory  even  of  the  best 
and  the  greatest  of  men,  but  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  for  the  spiritual  edifi- 
cation of  his  worshippers.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  God  is  lionored  and  man 
edified  by  notices  of  such  of  our  race 
as  have  signally  manifested  the  spirit  of 
the  Divinity  in  their  lives,  and  have  left 
a  bright  path  to  guide  others  to  a  better 
world. 

The  friend  of  whom  I  speak  was  one 
of  the  few  who  seem  set  apart  from  the 
race  by  blamelessness  of  life  and  eleva- 
tion of  spirit.  All  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  him  will  testify,  by 
a  spontaneous  impulse,  that  they  knew 
no  purer,  nobler  human  being.  Some 
think  that  on  the  whole  he  was  the  best 
man  whom  it  has  been  their  privilege  to 


know.  Such  a  man  may  be  spoken  of 
even  in  the  house  of  God,  in  that  place 
where  flattery  is  profanation,  and  God, 
not  man,  is  to  be  adored.  Our  friend 
did  not  grow  up  among  us.  He  came 
here  an  exile  from  a  distant  land  ;  and. 
poor  and  unfriended,  was  to  earn  his 
bread  with  toil ;  and  under  these  disad- 
vantages he  not  only  won  friends  and  a 
home,  but  was  adopted  with  love  and 
trust,  which  few  inspire  who  have  been 
known  from  infancy  to  age. 

The  character  which  secured  such 
love  it  is  not  difficult  to  depict,  because 
greatness  is  simple,  artless,  and  lies 
open  to  every  eye.  It  was  his  distinc- 
tion that  he  united  in  himself  those 
excellences  which  at  first  seem  to  repel 
each  other,  though  in  truth  they  are  of 
one  loving  family.  This  union  was  so 
striking  as  to  impress  even  those  who 
did  not  enjoy  his  intimacy.  For  exam- 
ple, he  was  a  hero,  a  man  of  a  lion- 
heart,  victorious  over  fear,  gathering 
strength  and  animation  from  danger, 
and  bound  the  faster  to  duty  by  its  hard- 
ships and  privations ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  a  child  in  simplicity,  sweet- 
ness, innocence,  and  benignity.  His 
firmness,  which  I  trusted  perhaps  more 
than  that  of  anv  man,  had  not  the  least 
alloy  of  roughness.  His  countenance, 
which  at  times  wore  a  stem  decision, 
was  generally  lighted  up  with  a  beauti- 
ful benignity;  and  his  voice,  which  ex- 
pressed, when  occasion  required  it,  an 
inflexible  will,  was  to  many  of  us  musi- 
cal beyond  expression,  from  the  deep 
tenderness  which  it  breathed. 

As  another  example  of  seemingly  in- 
congruous virtues,  he  was  singularly 
alive  to  the  domestic  affections.  Who. 
that  saw  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
can  forget  the  deep  sympathies  and  the 
overflowing  joyousness  of  his  spirit  ? 
His  home  was  pervaded  by  his  love  as 
by  the  sun's  light.  A  stranger  might 
have  thought  that  his  whole  soul  was 
centred  there  ;  and  yet  with  these  strong 
domestic  affections  he  joined  a  love  of 
his  race  far  more  rare.  His  heart  beat 
in  unison  with  the  mighty  heart  of  hu- 
manity. He  did  not  love  mankind  as 
these  words  are  commonly  used.  He 
was  knit  to  them  by  a  strong  living  tie 
of  brotherhood.  He  felt  for  all  men, 
but  above  all  for  the  depressed  and  the 
wronged.  His  mild  countenance  would 
flash  fire  at  the  mention  of  an  injured 
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man  $  not  the  fire  of  revenge,  or  unkind- 
ness,  but  of  holv  indignation,  of  un- 
bounded love  ana  reverence  for  invaded 
right. 

I  can  mention  another  union  of  qual- 
ities not  ^ways  reconciled.  He  was  a 
man  of  refined  taste.  He  loved  refined 
society.  His  manners,  courteous,  sweet, 
bland,  fitted  him  for  intercourse  with 
the  most  cultivated,  and  he  enjoyed  it 
keenly ;  and  yet  his  deepest  sympathies 
were  given  to  the  mass  of  men.  He 
was  the  friend  of  the  laboring  man. 
He  had  a  great  respect  for  minds  which 
had  been  trained  in  simple  habits,  and 
amidst  the  toils  of  life  ;  and  could  he 
have  chosen  the  congregation  to  which 
he  would  minister,  it  would  have  been 
composed  chiefly  of  such  members. 

I  will  mention  one  more  union  of 
seemingly  dissimilar  virtues.  He  was 
singularly  independent  in  his  judgments. 
He  was  not  only  uninfluenced  by  au- 
thority and  numbers  and  interest  and 
popularity,  but  bv  friendship,  by  those 
he  most  loved  ancl  honored.  He  seemed 
almost  too  tenacious  of  his  convictions. 
But  with  all  this  firmness  of  judgment 
he  never  gave  offence  by  positiveness, 
never  challenged  assent,  never  urged 
his  dearest  convictions  with  unbecom- 
ing warmth,  never  in  argument  passed 
the  limits  of  the  most  delicate  courtesy, 
and,  from  a  reverence  of  others'  rights, 
encouraged  the  freest  expression  of 
opinion,  however  hostile  to  his  own. 

Such  were  some  of  the  traits  of  this 
good  and  great  man ;  and  of  these 
traits,  whicn  bore  rule  ?  Not  a  few, 
who  saw  him  cursorily,  remember  most 
distinctly  his  singular  sweetness  and 
benignity.  But  had  these  predomi- 
nated, I  might  not,  perhaps,  think  myself 
authorized  to  pay  him  this  extended 
tribute  in  a  Christian  congregation.  I 
should  confine  the  utterance  of  my  grief 
to  the  circle  of  private  friendship.  It 
was  his  calm,  enlightened,  Christian 
heroism  which  imparted  to  his  charac- 
ter its  singular  glory.  His  sweetness 
threw  a  lustre  over  this  attribute,  by 
showing  that  it  was  no  morbid  enthusi- 
asm, no  reckless  self-exposure  ;  that  he 
was  not  raised  above  danger  and  per- 
sonal regards  by  vehemence  of  emotion. 
His  heroism  had  its  root  and  life  in 
reason,  in  the  sense  of  justice,  in  the 
disinterested  principles  of  Christianity, 
in  deliberate,  enlightened  reverence  for 


human  nature  and  for  the  rights  of  every 
human  being.  It  was  singularly  free 
from  passion.  Tender  and  afiEectionate 
as  his  nature  was,  his  sense  of  justice, 
his  reverence  for  right,  was  stronger 
than  his  affections ;  and  this  was  the 
chief  basis  and  element  of  his  heroic 
character.  Accordingly,  the  love  of  free- 
dom glowed  as  a  central,  inextinguish- 
able nre  in  his  soul ;  not  the  school- 
boy's passion  for  liberty,  caught  from 
the  blood-stained  pages  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  but  a  love  of  freedom,  resting 
on  and  blended  with  the  calmest  knowf 
edge,  growing  from  clear,  profound  per- 
ceptions of  tne  nature  and  destiny  and 
inalienable  rights  of  man.  He  felt,  to 
the  very  depth  of  his  soul,  that  man, 
God's  rational,  immortal  creature,  was 
worth  living  for  and  dying  for.  To  him, 
the  most  grievous  sight  on  earth  was 
not  misery  in  its  most  agonizing  forms, 
but  the  sight  of  man  oppressed,  trodden 
down  by  his  brother.  To  lift  him  up, 
to  make  him  free,  to  restore  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  man,  to  restore  him  to  the 
holy  hope  of  a  Christian,  —  this  seemed 
to  him  the  grandest  work  on  earth,  and 
he  consecrated  himself  to  it  with  his 
whole  soul.  I  felt  habitually  in  his 
presence  that  here  was  a  man  ready  at 
any  moment  to  shed  his  blood  for  truth 
and  freedom.  For  his  devotion  to  hu- 
man rights  he  had  been  exiled  from  his 
home  and  native  country ;  he  had  been 
hunted  by  arbitrary  power  in  foreign 
lands,  ana  had  sought  safety  beyond  an 
ocean.  But  peril  and  persecution,  whilst 
they  had  tempered  his  youthful  enthusi- 
asm, had  only  wrought  more  deeply 
into  his  soul  the  principles  for  which  he 
had  suffered,  and  his  resolution,  in 
growing  calmer,  had  grown  more  in- 
vincible. 

His  greatness  had  one  of  the  chief 
marks  of  reality  ;  it  was  unpretending. 
He  had  no  thought  of  playing  the  part 
of  a  hero.  He  was  never  more  himself, 
never  more  unstudied,  spontaneous,  than 
in  the  utterance  of  generous  sentiments. 
His  greatness  was  immeasurably  above 
show,  and  above  the  arts  by  which  in- 
ferior minds  thrust  themselves  on  notice. 
There  was  a  singular  union  in  his  char- 
acter, of  self-respect  and  modesty,  which 
brought  out  both  these  qualities  in  strong 
relief.  He  was  just  to  himself  without 
flattery,  and  too  single-hearted  and  truth- 
ful to  seek  or  accept  flattery  from  others. 
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He  made  no  merit,  nor  did  he  talk  of 
the  sufferings,  past  or  present,  which 
he  had  incurred  by  faithfulness  to  prin- 
ciple. In  truth,  he  could  hardly  be  said 
to  suffer,  except  through  solicitude  for 
what  he  might  bring  on  those  who  were 
dearer  to  him  than  himself.  It  was  a 
part  of  his  faith,  that  the  highest  hap- 
piness is  found  in  that  force  of  love  and 
holy  principle  through  which  a  man  sur- 
renders himself  wholly  to  the  cause  of 
God  and  mankind ;  and  he  proved  the 
truth  in  his  own  experience.  Though 
often  unprosperous  and  often  disap- 
pointed, his  spirit  was  buoyant,  cheer- 
ful, overflowing  with  life,  tuU  of  faith 
and  hope,  often  sportive,  and  always 
open  to  the  innocent  pleasures  which 
sprung  up  in  his,  path. 

He  was  a  true  Christian.  The  char- 
acter of  Christ  was  his  delight.  His 
faith  in  immortality  had  something  of 
the  clearness  of  vision.  He  had  given 
himself  much  to  the  philosophical  study 
of  human  nature,  and  there  were  two 
principles  of  the  soul  on  which  he  seized 
with  singular  force.  One  of  these  was 
**  the  sense  of  the  infinite,"  —  that  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature  which  always  as- 
pires after  something  higher  than  it  has 
gained,  which  conceives  of  the  perfect, 
and  can  find  no  rest  but  in  pressing  for- 
ward to  perfection.  The  other  was 
**the  free-will  of  man,"  which  was  to 
him  the  grand  explanation  of  the  mys- 
teries of  our  being,  and  which  gave  to 
the  human  soul  inexpressible  interest 
and  dignity  in  his  sight.  To  him,  life 
was  a  state  in  which  a  free  being  is  to 
determine  himself,  amidst  sore  trials 
and  temptations,  to  the  right  and  the 
holy,  and  to  advance  towards  perfec- 
tion. His  pietv  took  a  character  from 
these  views.  It  was  eminently  a  filial 
piety.  He  might  almost  be  said  to  have 
no  name  for  God  but  Father.  But  then 
God  was  not  to  his  view  a  fond,  indul- 
gent father,  but  a  wise  parent,  sending 
forth  his  child  to  be  tried  and  temptecT 
to  suffer  and  contend,  to  watch  and 
pray,  and,  amidst  such  discipline,  to 
approve  and  exalt  his  love  towards  God 
and  mankind. 

•  Such  were  the  grand  traits  of  our 
departed  friend.  He  was  not  good  as 
most  of  us  are,  —  faithful  to  duty  when 
duty  is  convenient,  loyal  to  truth  when 
truth  is  shouted  from  the  crowd.  He 
loved  virtue  for  herself,  loved  her  when 


her  dowry  was  suffering,  and  therefore 
I  deem  him  worthy  to  be  spoken  of 
thus  largely  in  Christ's  church.  The 
world  has  its  temples  in  which  its  favor- 
ites, the  powerful,  the  successful,  may 
be  lauded.  But  he  only  is  fit  to  be 
commemorated  in  a  Christian  church 
who  has  borne  the  cross,  who  has  left 
all  for  duty  and  Christ.  Not  that  I 
mean  to  speak  of  our  friend  as  perfect 
He  fell  below  his  standard.  He  was 
a  partaker  in  human  infirmities.  He 
has  gone  not  to  plead  his  merits,  but 
to  cast  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his 
Creator. 

My  thoughts  have  been  so  attracted 
to  his  moral  qualities,  that  I  have  neg- 
lected to  speak  of  his  intellectual  powers. 
These  were  of  a  high  order.  His  in- 
tellect had  the  strength,  simplicity,  and 
boldness  of  his  character.  Without 
rashness,  it  shrunk  from  nothing  that 
bore  the  signature  of  truth.  He  was 
given  chiefly  to  the  higher  philosophy, 
which  treats  of  the  laws,  powers,  and 
destinies  of  the  human  soul.  He  hoped 
to  live  to  complete  a  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  presume  that  next  to  the  dis- 
charge of  all  duty,  this  was  the  object 
he  had  most  at  heart ;  and  though  I 
differed  from  him  as  to  some  funda- 
mental doctrines,  I  shared  in  his  strong 
desire  of  giving  his  views  to  the  world! 
His  theory  stood  in  direct  hostility  to 
Atheism,  which  confounds  man  with 
nature  ;  to  Pantheism  and  Mysticism, 
which  confound  man  with  God ;  and 
to  all  the  systems  of  philosophy  and 
religion  which  ascribe  to  circumstances 
or  to  God  an  irresistible  influence  on 
the  mind.  The  free-will,  through  which 
we  create  our  own  characters,  through 
which  we  become  really,  not  nominally, 
responsible  beings,  and  are  fitted  to 
sustain,  not  physical,  but  moral  rela- 
tions to  God  and  the  universe,  this  was 
his  grand  principle ;  and  he  followed 
it  out  to  all  its  consequences  with  his 
characteristic  decision.  But  he  was  not 
confined  to  abstract  subjects.  He  had 
studied  moral  science,  history,  and  the 
civil  law  profoundly.  He  nad  given 
much  thought  to  Christianity  and  the 
church.  His  acquisitions  of  knowledge 
were  various,  his  taste  refined,  and  his 
power  of  expression  great.  His  thoughts, 
often  ori^nal,  were  robed  in  beauty,  from 
an  imagination  which  received  fresh, 
genial,  quickening  influences  from  his 
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noral  nature.  His  intellect,  however, 
lad  one  quality  which,  whether  justly 
IX  not,  prevented  its  extensive  action 
)n  our  community.  It  did  not  move 
:ast  enough  for  us.  It  was  too  deliber- 
ite,  too  reeular,  too  methodical,  too 
mxious  to  do  full  justice  to  a  subject, 
:or  such  an  impatient  people  as  we  are. 
hie  did  not  dazzle  men  by  sudden,  bold, 
exaggerated  conceptions.  In  his  writ- 
ngs  he  seemed  compelled  to  unfold  a 
►ubject  in  its  order ;  and  sometimes  in- 
►isted  on  what  might  have  been  left  to 
he  quick  conception  of  the  hearer, 
^ence  he  was  thought  by  some  to  want 
inimation  and  interest  as  a  preacher, 
vhilst  by  others  his  religious  instruc- 
ions  and  his  prayers  were  felt  to  be 
iill  of  life  and  power.  The  effect  of 
lis  eloquence  was  often  diminished  by 
lis  slow,  deliberate  utterance ;  a  habit 
vhich,  as  a  foreigner  anxious  to  pro- 
louncb  our  language  with  perfect  ac- 
:uracy,  he  could  hardly  help  contracting. 
3f  late,  however,  his  freedom  and  ear- 
lestness  had  increased  ;  and  his  preach- 
ng  was  listened  to  with  delight  by  those 
vho  insist  most  on  animation  of  thought 
ind  manner.  Indeed  to  his  last  moment 
le  was  growing  in  the  desire  and  the 
)ower  to  do  good. 

Thus  he  lived :  nor  is  he  to  be  com- 
)assionated,  because  in  the  midst  of  such 
L  life  he  was  suddenly  taken  away.  Our 
magi  nations  associate  a  peculiar  terri- 
>leness  with  death,  when  it  comes  with- 
)ut  warning,  in  the  form  of  tempest, 
i^htning.  fire,  and  raging  waves.  But 
vithin  and  beneath  these  awful  powers 
)f  nature  there  is  another  and  mightier 
)ower.  These  are  only  God's  minis- 
ers  ;  and  through  these  he  separates 
rom  earthly  bonds  the  spirit  which 
le  has  watched  over  and  prepared  for 
learer  access  to  himself.  Perhaps,  were 
►ur  minds  more  elevated,  it  would  seem 
o  us  worthier  of  a  man.  more  appropri- 
te  to  his  greatness,  to  fall  under  these 
nijjhty  powers,  to  find  a  grave  in  these 
inbounded  elements,  than  to  sink  by 
low  disease  and  to  be  consigned  to  the 
lark  narrow  tomb.  Our  friend  lived  the 
ife  of  a  man  and  a  Christian  to  the  last 
lOur.  His  life,  though  not  prosperous 
n  our  common  language,  had  yet  yielded 
lim  the  best  blessings  of  the  present 
tate.  If  strangers  had  not  heard  his 
lame,  he  was  cherished,  honored,  as  few 
len  are,  by  those  who  knew  him  best ; 


and  if  extensive  possessions  were  denied 
him,  he  owned  what  is  worth  more  than 
the  wealth  of  worlds,  a  happy  home, 
consecrated  by  intelligence,  piety,  and  a 
celestial  love.  Who  had  greater  cause 
than  he  to  rejoice  in  life  ?  nor  ought  any 
tears,  but  those  which  we  shed  for  our- 
selve.s,  to  be  called  forth  by  his  death. 

I  have  thus,  my  friends,  spoken  of  a 
good  and  noble  man,  and  I  have  spoken 
not  to  give  relief  to  a  full  heart,  nor 
chiefly  to  soothe  the  wounded  hearts  of 
others.  This  house  is  consecrated  to 
God.  This  excellent,  honored  man  was 
still  a  ray,  and  a  faint  ray,  from  the  Un- 
created Light.  What  we  loved  in  him 
was  an  inspiration  from  God ;  and  all 
admiration,  which  does  not  rise  above 
him,  falls  infinitely  below  its  true  object. 
Let  us  thank  God,  who  has  manifested 
himself  to  us  in  this  his  servant,  who 
speaks  to  us  in  all  holy  and  noble  men. 
Let  us  not  stop  at  these.  If  we  do,  we 
bury  ourselves  in  the  finite,  we  lose  the 
most  precious  influences,  the  holiest 
ministry  of  living  and  departed  virtuous 
friends.  We  say  of  the  good  man  whom 
we  have  lost,  that  he  has  gone  to  God. 
Let  us,  too,  go  to  God.  Let  us  humble 
ourselves  before  him  for  our  past  im- 
piety, irreverence,  unthankful  insensi- 
bility to  his  infinite  perfection  ;  and,  with 
new  affection  and  entire  obedience,  let 
us  consecrate  ourselves  to  him  from 
whose  fulness  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
glorious  in  the  human  soul  and  in  the 
universe  is  derived. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  friend  we  have 
lost,  that  through  him  we  should  the 
more  honor  Goa.  We  may  learn  from 
him,  now  that  he  sleeps  in  the  ocean, 
another  lesson.  We  may  learn  the  glo- 
rious power  of  virtue,  how  it  can  throw 
a  brightness  over  the  most  appalling 
scenes  of  human  life,  and  can  rob  the 
most  awful  forms  of  death  of  their  de- 
pressing influence.  To  the  eye  of  sense, 
what  a  sad  spectacle  was  the  friend  we 
have  lost,  first  circled  with  the  flames, 
then  weltering  in  the  cold,  lonely  sea  ! 
At  the  moment  of  hearing  the  sad  news, 
a  feeling  of  horror  oppressed  me  ;  but 
soon  a  light  beamed  in  this  darkness, 
and  it  beamed  from  his  virtues.  The 
thought  of  the  spirit  which  I  had  com- 
muned with  gradually  took  the  place  of 
the  body  which  had  been  taken  from  us 
under  circumstances  so  appalling.  I  felt 
that  the  spirit  which  had  informed  that 
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body,  had  spoken  through  those  lips, 
had  beamed  from  that  benign  face,  was 
mightier  than  the  elements.  I  felt  that 
all  the  waves  of  ocean  could  not  quench 
that  spark.  I  felt  how  vast,  how  unut- 
terable the  transition  from  that  bumin? 
deck  and  pitiless  sea  to  the  repose  ana 
life  of  a  better  world.  1  felt  that  the  seal 
of  immortality  had  been  put  on  the  virtue 
which  we  had  seen  unfolding  on  our 
earth.  Still  more,  his  virtues  have  grad- 
ually brought  back  to  my  mind  his  out- 
ward form  divested  of  painful  associa- 
tions. As  I  now  think  of  the  departed, 
his  countenance  is  no  longer  defaced  by 
death.  It  rises  to  me  in  the  sweetest, 
noblest  expression  which  it  wore  in  life. 
Thus  the  body,  through  which  virtue  has 
shed  its  light,  becomes  hallowed  and 
immortal  to  the  memory  and  the  heart. 
And  if  this  be  true,  if  goodness  be  so 
divine  as  to  gain  and  shed  glory  in  that 
awful  change,  which  dissolves  the  out- 
ward frame  and  tears  us  away  from  the 
earth,  —  shall  we  go  on  to  live  to  the 
earth,  to  outward,  material,  perishing 
good  ?  Shall  we  continue  to  slight,  and 
refuse  to  secure,  imperishable  virtue  ? 

Once  more,  a  solemn  teaching  comes 
to  us  from  this  day's  meditation.     Our 


friend  was  called  in  the  midst  of  life,  and 
so  may  we  be  called.  How  thin  the 
barrier  between  time  and  eternity !  We 
think  this  earth  firmer  than  the  sea  in 
which  he  found  a  grave.  But  one  false 
step  on  this  firm  earth  may  precipitate 
us  into  the  tomb.  Human  life  is  not  so 
strong  that  waves  and  fires  must  join  for 
its  extinction.  One  ruptured  artery  may 
suspend  the  breath  as  suddenly  as  an 
ocean.  From  that  awful  scene,  where 
so  many  have  perished,  a  voice  comes  to 
us.  saying.  Prepare  to  die.  So  live, 
that  sudden  death  may  only  be  a  swifter 
entrance  into  a  higher  life.  So  live,  that 
survivors  may  shed  over  you  tears  of 
hope  as  well  as  of  sorrow,  that  they  may 
find  in  their  remembrances  of  you  springs 
of  comfort,  testimonies  to  religion  en- 
couragements to  goodness,  and  proofs 
and  pledges  of  immortality.  So  live, 
that  the  injured  and  oppressed,  the  poor 
and  forsaken,  may  utter  blessings  on 
your  name.  So  live,  that  if  by  God's 
mysterious  providence  you  also  are  to 
die  in  flames  or  in  the  sea.  you  may 
commit  your  departing  spirits  to  him  who 
gave  them,  with  humble  trust,  with  filial 
prayer,  with  undying  hope. 
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Our  last  number  contained  a  brief 
notice  of  Mr.  Gallison ;  but  his  rare 
excellence,  and  the  singular  affection, 
esteem,  and  confidence  which  he  en- 
joyed, have  been  thought  to  demand 
a  more  particular  delineation  of  his 
character.  And  the  office  is  too  grate- 
ful to  be  declined.  In  the  present  im- 
perfect condition  of  human  nature,  when 
strange  and  mournful  inconsistencies  so 
often  mix  with  and  shade  the  virtues  of 
good  men  ;  when  truth,  that  stern  mon- 
itor, almost  continually  forbids  us  to 
give  free  scope  to  admiration,  and  com- 
pels us  to  dispense  our  praise  with  a 
measured  and  timid  liberality,  —  it  is 
delightful  to  meet  an  example  01  high 
endowments,  undebased  by  the  mixture 


of  unworthy  habits  and  feelings;  to 
meet  a  character  whose  blaroelessness 
spares  us  the  pain  of  making  deductions 
from  its  virtues.  And  our  satisfaction 
is  greatly  increased  when  Providence 
has  seen  fit  to  unfold  this  character  in 
the  open  light  of  a  conspicuous  station, 
so  that  many  around  us  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  it  as  well  as  ourselves, 
and  we  can  give  utterance  to  our  affec- 
tion and  respect  with  the  confidence  of 
finding  sympathy  and  a  full  response  in 
the  hearts  of  our  readers. 

But  we  have  a  higher  motive  than  the 
relief  and  gratification  of  personal  feel- 
ings for  paying  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Galli- 
son. We  consider  his  character  as 
singularly  instructive,  particularly  to  that 
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lass  of  the  community,  young 
life,  whilst  it  bore  strong 
to  those  great  principles  01 
id  religion  in  which  all  ranks 
ive  an  interest,  and  on  which 
Its,  seems  to  us  peculiarly* 
a  commentary  on  the  capaci- 
jht  application  of  youth  ;  as 
mg  what  a  young  man  may 
lat  honor,  love,  and  influence 
her  round  him.  and  how  at 
;  the  Christian  virtues  at  that 
s  generally  considered  as  least 

0  the  laws  of  religion.     For 
we  chiefly  make  this  record ; 

it  with  a  deep  conviction  that 
not  be  served  more  effectually 
treading  through  this  class  a 
ility  and  a  deeper  sense  of 
ity  than  are  now  enforced  by 
lion  ;  for  our  young  men  are 
the  fathers,  guides,  and  de- 
the  community ;  and  how- 
)les  may  now  and  then  occur 
ofligacy  changed  by  time  into 
virtue,  yet  too  often  the  har- 
•rs  to  tne  seed,  the  building 
ndation  ;  and  perhaps  it  will 
hat  great  day  which  is  to  un- 
)nsequences  of  actions,  that 
cen  vice  leaves  wounds  in  the 

1  are  slowly  healed,  and  which 
■noral  powers  and  predispose 
sease  through  the  whole  life. 
:onnection  it  may  be  proper 
,  that  there  is  no  country  in 
ety  has  such  an  interest  in 
itrong  moral  and  religious 
to  bear  on  young  men  as  in 
)ur  country  has  been  distin- 
y  the  premature  growth  of 
liom  it  gives  birth.  Various 
ces  here  develop  the  mind 
powers  earlier  than  in  Europe. 
;  men  come  forward  sooner 
mix  sooner  in  the  stir  and 
{  business  and  politics  ;  and 
r  the  most  important  domes- 
is.  It  has  often  been  sug- 
t  the  mind  suffers  under  this 
tern,  that  it  is  exhausted  by 
iction,  that  a  slower  growtn 

it  greater  strength  and  ex- 
3ut  be  this  true  or  not  (and 
at  the  suggestion  is  founded 
analogies  rather  than  on  ob- 
one  thing  is  plain,  that  in 
as  the  young  advance  rapidly 
and  activity,  there  should  be 


powerful  application  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious truths  and  sanctions  to  their 
consciences  and  hearts.  Their  whole 
nature  should  grow  at  once.  The  moral 
sense,  the  sense  of  God,  should  not 
slumber,  whilst  the  intellect  and  the 
passions  are  awake  and  enlarging  thetn- 
selves  with  a  fearful  energy.  A  con- 
viction of  their  responsibility  to  God 
and  society  should  be  deeply  wrought 
into  the  opening  reason,  so  as  to  recur 
through  life  with  the  force  of  instinct. 
Mr.  Gallison  was  a  striking  example  of 
the  early  and  harmonious  unfolding  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  in 
this  view  his  character  is  particularly 
fitted  to  the  wants  and  dangers  of  our 
state  of  society. 

When  we  know  or  hear  of  uncommon 
excellence,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  by 
what  propitious  circumstances  it  was 
formed ;  and  hence  the  curiosity  which 
has  sifted  so  diligently  the  early  his- 
tory of  eminent  men.  But  such  investi- 
gations, we  believe,  generally  teach  us 
that  character  is  more  independent  on 
outward  circumstances  than  is  usually 
thought,  that  the  chief  causes  whicn 
form  a  superior  mind  are  within  itself. 
Whilst  the  Supreme  Being  encourages 
liberally  the  labors  of  education,  by 
connecting  with  them  many  good,  and 
almost  sure  results,  still,  as  if  to  mag- 
nify his  own  power  and  to  teach  men 
humility  and  dependence,  he  often  pro- 
duces, with  few  or  no  means,  a  strength 
of  intellect  and  principle,  a  grace  and 
dignity  of  character,  which  the  most 
anxious  human  culture  cannot  confer. 
In  the  early  years  of  Mr.  Gallison,  we 
find  no  striking  circumstances  or  inci- 
dents which  determined  the  peculiarities 
of  his  future  character.  The  processes 
by  which  he  became  what  he  was  were 
inward  ;  and  the  only  voice  which  could 
disclose  them  is  now  silent  in  death. 

He  was  born  in  Marblehead,  October, 
1788.  His  mother,  a  sister  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Sewall,  survived  his  birth 
but  a  few  hours ;  and  his  life  began 
with  one  of  the  heaviest  of  life's  afflic- 
tions, the  loss  of  a  mother's  love.  He 
was  so  happy,  however,  as  to  be  the 
object  of  singular  and  never-failing  kind- 
ness to  his  surviving  parent,  whom  he 
requited  with  no  common  filial  attach- 
ment ;  and  he  may  be  cited  as  a  proof 
of  the  good  effects  of  that  more  unre- 
strained and  tender  intercourse  be  twee  u 
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parents  and  children  which  distinguishes 
the  present  from  the  past  age.  He  was 
early  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Harris,  now  President  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  then  preceptor  of 
an  academy,  and  rector  of  an  Episcopal 
church,  in  Marblehead.  He  is  said  to 
have  endeared  himself  to  his  revered 
instructor  by  his  docility,  industry,  mod- 
esty, love  of  truth,  and  steady  improve- 
ment. He  held  a  high  but  unenvied 
rank  at  school  ;  and  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  an  evidence  of  early  judgment 
and  a  constant  mind,  that  some  of  the 
friendships  of  that  early  period  went 
with  him  to  the  grave,  and  were  among 
the  best  enjoyments  of  his  life. 

He  entered  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge, A.D.  1803,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  his  age  ;  and  whilst  his  unremitting 
application  gave  him  the  full  benefit  of 
its  various  provisions  for  literary  im- 
provement, his  consistent  character  and 
social  virtues  won  for  him  universal  con- 
fidence and  esteem.  On  leaving  the 
University,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law  under  the  Hon.  John  Ouincy 
Adams,  and,  having  completed  his  prepa- 
ration under  the  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Marblehead,  a.d.  1810.  By  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  he  soon  removed  to  this 
metropolis,  a  more  proper,  because  wider, 
sphere  of  action.  Here  he  experienced, 
for  a  time,  those  anxieties  and  depres- 
sions which  form  the  common  trial  of 
young  men  who  enter  a  crowded  pro- 
fession. But  his  prospects  were  bright- 
ened by  a  connection  in  business  which 
he  formed  with  the  Hon.  William  Pres- 
cott,  and  which,  as  it  was  unsolicited 
and  attended  hy  other  flattering  circum- 
stances, gave  him  a  gratifying  assurance 
of  the  confidence  which  he  had  inspired. 
The  progress  of  his  reputation  as  a  law- 
yer was  soon  a  matter  of  common  re- 
mark :  and  those  who  were  most  capable 
of  understanding  the  depth  and  extent 
of  his  legal  attamments,  were  confident 
that,  should  his  life  be  spared,  he  would 
attain  the  highest  honors  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

He  died,  December,  1820,  at  the  age 
of  32.  The  shock  given  to  the  com- 
munity by  this  event  was  unusual,  and 
the  calamity  was  heightened  by  its 
unexpectedness.  His  general  health, 
cheerfulness,  and  activity,  had  given 
the  promise  of    a    long  life,   and   his 


friends  were  not  alarmed  for  him  until 
a  week  before  his  death.  His  disease 
was  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  which 
first  discovered  itself  in  slight  aberra- 
tions of  mind,  and  terminated  in  de- 
lirium. This  awful  eclipse  of  reason 
continued  to  the  last,  so  that  his  hiends 
were  denied  the  satisfaction  of  receiv- 
ing from  his  dying  lips  assurances  of 
his  Christian  hope.  Some  of  them, 
however,  recollect  with  pleasure,  that 
at  the  beginning  of  his  disease,  when 
his  intellect  was  rather  exalted  than 
deranged,  his  expressions  of  religious 
feeling  and  joy  were  unusually  strong ; 
and  he  has  left  them  higher  consolation 
than  a  dying  testimony,  even  the  mem- 
ory of  a  blameless  ancf  well-spent  life. 

Having  given  this  brief  record  of  a 
life  too  peaceful  and  prosperous  to  fur- 
nish matter  for  biography,  we  proceed 
to  give  our  views  of  the  character  of 
Mr.  Gallison.  His  chief  distinction  was 
not  talent,  although  he  had  fine  powers 
of  intellect,  and  a  capacity  of  attention 
which,  in  usefulness  if  not  in  splendor, 
generally  surpasses  genius.  His  pri- 
mary characteristic,  and  that  which  gave 
him  his  peculiar  weight  in  the  com- 
munity, was  the  force  of  moral  and 
religious  principle,  —  a  force  which 
operated  with  the  steadiness  of  a  law 
of  nature,  a  paramount  energy,  which 
suffered  no  portion  of  life  or  intellect 
to  be  wasted,  which  concentrated  all 
his  faculties  and  feelings  on  worthy 
objects.  His  powers  did  not  astonish, 
but  none  of  them  were  lost  to  himself 
or  society.  His  great  distinction  was 
the  singleness  of  his  mind,  the  sway 
which  duty  had  gained  over  him,  his 
habit  of  submitting  to  this  as  to  an 
inviolable  ordinance  of  the  universe. 
Conscience  was  consulted  reverently  as 
an  oracle  of  God.  The  moral  power 
seemed  always  at  work  in  his  breast, 
and  its  control  reached  to  his  whole 
life. 

We  sometimes  witness  a  strong  re- 
gard to  duty,  which  confers  little  grace 
or  interest  on  the  character,  because 
partial  and  exclusive  views  are  taken 
of  duty,  and  God  is  thought  to  require 
a  narrow  service,  which  chains  and  con- 
tracts instead  of  unfolding  the  mind. 
In  Mr.  Gallison,  the  sense  of  duty  was 
as  enlightened  and  enlarged  as  it  was 
strong.  To  live  religiously,  he  did  not 
think   himself  called   to    give   up  the 
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proper  pursuits  and  gratifications  of 
human  nature.  He  iSlieved  that  re- 
ligion was  in  harmony  with  intellectual 
improvement,  with  the  pleasures  of  im- 
agination and  society,  and  especially  with 
the  kind  a£Eections.  His  views  of  the 
true  excellence  of  a  human  being  were 
large  and  generous  ;  and  hence,  instead 
of  that  contracted  and  repulsive  char- 
acter which  has  often  been  identified 
with  pietv,  his  virtue,  though  of  ada- 
mantine nrmness,  was  attractive,  cheer- 
ful, lovely. 

This  union  of  strength  and  light,  in 
his  sense  of  duty,  gave  a  singular  har- 
mony to  his  character.  All  his  faculties 
and  sensibilities  seemed  to  unfold  to- 
gether, just  as  the  whole  body  grows 
at  once ;  and  all  were  preserved  by  a 
wise,  presiding  moral  sentiment,  in  their 
just  proportions.  He  was  remarkably 
free  from  excess,  even  in  the  virtues 
and  pursuits  to  which  he  was  most  prone. 
His  well-balanced  mind  was  the  admira- 
tion of  his  friends.  He  had  strong  feel- 
ing, yet  a  calm  judgment ;  and  unwearied 
activity,  without  restlessness  or  precipi- 
tancy. He  had  vigor  and  freedom  of 
thought,  but  not  the  slightest  propensity 
to  rash  and  wild  speculation.  He  had 
professional  ardor,  but  did  not  sacrifice 
to  his  profession  the  general  improve- 
ment of  his  intellect  and  heart.  He 
loved  study,  and  equally  loved  society. 
He  had  reli^ous  sensibility,  but  a  sen- 
sibility which  never  rested  until  it  had 
found  its  true  perfection  and  manifesta- 
tion in  practice.  His  mind  was  sineu- 
larlv  harmonious,  a  well-adjusted  whole ; 
ana  this  was  the  secret  of  the  signal 
confidence  which  he  had  inspired ;  for 
confidence,  or  the  repose  of  our  minds 
on  another,  depends  on  nothing  so  much 
as  on  the  proportion  which  we  observe 
in  his  character.  Even  a  good  feeling, 
when  carried  to  excess,  though  viewed 
with  indulgence  and  aHection,  always 
shakes  in  a  measure  our  trust. 

From  this  general  survey,  we  pass  to 
some  particulars  of  the  character  of  Mr. 
Gallison.  His  religion  was  a  trait  which 
claims  our  first  consideration.  He  be- 
lieved in  God,  and  in  the  revelation  of 
his  will  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  he  was 
not  a  man  in  whom  such  a  belief  could 
lie  dead.  That  great  and  almost  over- 
whelming doctrine  of  a  God,  the  Maker 
of  all  things,  in  whom  he  lived,  and 
from    whom    all   his   blessings   came, 


wrought  in  him  powerfully.  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  a  superficial  relidon, 
but  was  particularly  interested  in  tnose 
instructions  from  the  pulpit  which  en- 
joined a  deep,  living,  all-pervading  sense 
of  Gods  presence  and  authority,  and 
an  intimate  union  of  the  mind  with  its 
Creator.  A  friend  who  knew  him  in- 
timately observes  :  —  "In  our  frequent 
walks,  nis  conversation  so  naturally  and 
cheerfully  turned  on  the  attributes  and 
dispensations  of  God,  as  convinced  me 
that  his  religion  was  no  less  the  delight 
of  his  heart  than  the  guide  of  his  hfe. 
Though  habitually  temperate  in  his  feel- 
ings. 1  have  sometimes  known  him  kin- 
dle into  rapture  while  conversing  on  these 
holy  themes.'* 

But  his  religion,  though  strong  and 
earnest,  was  in  unison  with  his  whole 
character,  calm,  inquisitive,  rational 
Uninfected  by  bigotry  or  fanaticism, 
and  unseduced  by  the  fair  promises  of 
the  spirit  of  innovation,  he  formed  his 
views  of  the  Christian  system  with  cau- 
tion, and  held  them  without  asperity. 
In  reeard  to  that  important  doctrine 
which  nas  lately  agitated  the  community, 
he  was  a  Unitarian,  believing  in  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  Saviour,  and  as  firmly 
believing  that  he  was  a  distinct  being 
from  the  Supreme  God,  derived  from 
and  dependent  on  him;  and  he  con- 
sidered the  Gospel  of  John,  which  is 
often  esteemed  as  the  stronghold  of  op- 
posite sentiments,  as  givmg  peculiar 
support  to  these  views.  We  mention 
this,  not  because  the  conclusions  of  so 
wise  and  good  a  man  were  necessarily 
true,  but  because  reproach  is  often 
thrown  on  the  opinions  which  he 
adopted,  as  wanting  power  to  purify 
and  save.  He  may  have  erred,  for  he 
was  a  man;  but  who  that  knew  him 
can  doubt  that,  whatever  were  his  errors, 
he  held  the  most  important  and  effica- 
cious doctrines  of  Christianity  ?  His 
religious  friends,  and  they  were  not  a 
few,  can  testify  to  the  seriousness  and 
reverence  with  which  he  approached  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  the  fidelity  with  which 
he  availed  himself  of  the  means  of  a 
right  interpretation. 

His  religion  was  not  ostentatiously 
thrust  on  notice ;  but  he  thought  as 
little  of  hiding  it  as  of  concealine  his 
social  feelings,  or  his  love  of  knowledge. 
It  was  the  li^ht  by  which  he  walked,  and 
his  daily  pam  showed  whence  the  light 
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came.  Of  his  decision  in  asserting  the 
principles  of  that  religion  which  he  re- 
ceived as  from  God,  he  gave  a  striking 
proof  in  his  address  to  the  Peace  Society 
of  this  Commonwealth,  which  breathes 
the  very  morality  of  Christ,  and  is 
throughout  a  mild  but  firm  remon- 
strance against  great  practical  errors, 
which  have  corrupted  the  church  al- 
most as  deeply  as  the  world.  It  was 
so  natural  to  him  to  act  on  the  convic- 
tions of  his  mind,  that  he  seemed  on 
this  occasion  utterly  unconscious  that 
there  was  a  degree  of  heroism  in  a 
youn^  man  of  a  secular  calling,  and  who 
mixed  occasionally  in  fashionable  life, 
enlisting  so  earnestly  in  the  service  of 
the  most  neglected,  yet  most  distinguish- 
ing virtues  of  Christianity. 

That  a  man,  to  whom  Christianity  was 
so  authoritative,  should  be  characterized 
by  its  chief  grace,  benevolence,  we  can- 
not wonder.  Nature  formed  him  for 
the  kind  affections,  and  relidous  prin- 
ciple added  tenderness,  steadiness,  dig- 
nity, to  the  impulses  of  nature.  That 
great  maxim  of  Christianity,  **  No  man 
Iiveth  to  himself,"  was  engraven  on  his 
mind.  Without  profession,  or  show,  or 
any  striking  discoveries  of  emotion,  he 
felt  the  claim  of  every  thing  human  on 
his  sympathy  and  service.  His  youth 
and  professional  engagements  did  not 
absolve  him  to  his  own  conscience 
from  laboring  in  the  cause  of  mankind  ; 
and  his  steady  zeal  redeemed  from 
business  sufficient  time  for  doing  ex- 
tensive pood.  In  the  institutions  for 
useful  objects  with  which  he  connected 
himself,  he  gave  more  than  his  property ; 
he  contributed  his  mind,  his  judgment, 
his  well-directed  zeal ;  and  the  object 
which  he  was  found  to  favor  derived 
advantage  from  his  sanction,  no  less 
than  from  his  labors. 

He  felt  strongly  what  a  just  view  of 
human  nature  always  teaches,  that  soci- 
ety is  served  by  nothing  so  essentially 
as  by  the  infusion  of  a  moral  and  relig- 
ious spirit  into  all  its  classes  ;  and  this 
principle,  like  every  other  when  once 
recognized,  became  to  him  a  law.  We 
cannot  but  mention,  with  great  pleasure, 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  entered 
into  a  plan  for  collecting  the  poor  chil- 
dren, in  the  neighborhood  of  the  church 
where  he  worshipped,  into  a  school  for 
religious  instruction  on  the  Lord's  day. 
He  vi.sited  many  poor  families  on  this 


errand  of  charity,  o£Eering  at  once  Chris- 
tian instruction  and  the  pecuniary  means 
by  which  the  children  might  be  clothed 
decently  to  receive  it ;  and  he  gave  a 
part  of  every  Sunday  to  this  office.  The 
friend,  whom  we  formerly  quoted,  ob- 
serves. **  I  was  much  delighted  to  sec 
him  one  Sunday,  leading  one  of  his 
little  flock  (who,  being  a  stranger,  had 
not  become  familiarized  to  his  home) 
through  our  dirtiest  lanes,  and  inquir- 
ing at  the  humblest  sheds  for  his  dwell- 
ing." To  a  man,  crowded  with  business, 
and  accustomed  to  the  most  refined  so- 
ciety, this  lowly  and  unostentatious  mode 
of  charity  could  only  have  been  recom- 
mended by  a  supreme  sense  of  relig- 
ious and  social  obligation.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  among  us  who  saw  that 
the  initiation  of  the  poor  into  moral  and 
religious  truth  was  an  ofBce  worthy  of 
the  most  cultivated  understanding,  and 
that  to  leave  it,  as  it  is  sometimes  left, 
to  those  whose  zeal  outstrips  their  knowl- 
edge, was  to  expose  to  hazard  and  re- 
proach one  of  the  most  powerful  means 
of  benefiting  society. 

Another  cause  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  was  the  Peace  Society  of  this 
Commonwealth,  and  to  this  institution 
his  mind  was  drawn  and  bound  by  per- 
ceiving its  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to 
believe  that  every  principle  which  a  man 
adopts  is  to  be  carried  into  life,  he  was 
shocked  with  the  repugnance  between 
the  Christian  code  and  the  practice  of 
its  professed  followers  on  the  subject  of 
war ;  and  he  believed  that  Christianity, 
seconded  as  it  is  by  the  progress  of 
society,  was  a  power  adequate  to  the 
production  of  a  great  revolution  of  opin- 
ion on  this  p>oint.  if  its  plain  principles 
and  the  plain  interests  of  men  were 
earnestly  unfolded.  There  was  one 
part  of  this  extensive  topic  to  which 
his  mind  particularly  turned.  He  be- 
lieved that  society  had  made  sufficient 
advances  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  ex- 
punge from  the  usages  of  war  the  right 
of  capturing  private  property  at  sea 
He  believed  that  the  evils  of  war  would 
be  greatly  abridged,  and  its  recurrence 
checked,  were  the  ocean  to  be  made  a 
safe,  privileged,  unmolested  pathway  for 
all  nations,  whether  in  war  or  peace; 
and  that  the  minds  of  men  had  become 
prepared  for  this  change  by  the  respect 
now  paid  by  belligerents  to  private  prop- 
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erty  on  shore,  —  a  mitigation  of  war  to 
be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  progress  of  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  His 
interest  in  this  subject  led  him  to  study 
the  history  of  maritime  warfare,  and 
probably  no  man  among  us  had  ac- 
quired a  more  extensive  acquaintance 
with  it.  Some  of  the  results  he  ^ve 
in  an  article  in  the  **  North  American 
Review,"  on  Privateering,  and  in  a 
memorial  to  Congress  against  this  rem- 
nant of  barbarism.  To  this  field  of 
labor  he  certainly  was  not  drawn  by 
the  hope  of  popularity ;  and  though  he 
outstripped  the  feelings  of  the  commu- 
nity, his  efforts  will  not  be  vain.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  a  path  in  which  soci- 
ety, if  it  continue  to  advance,  will  cer- 
tainly follow  him,  and  will  at  length  do 
justice  to  the  wisdom  as  well  as  purity 
of  his  design. 

Other  institutions  shared  his  zeal  and 
countenance ;  but  we  pass  from  these  to 
observe  that  his  benevolence  was  not 
husbanded  for  public  works  or  great 
occasions.  It  entered  into  the  very 
frame  and  structure  of  his  mind,  so 
that,  wherever  he  acted,  he  left  its 
evidences  and  fruits.  Even  in  those 
employments  where  a  man  is  expected 
to  propose  distinctly  his  own  interest, 
he  looked  beyond  himself ;  and  those 
who  paid  him  for  his  services  felt  that 
another  debt  was  due,  and  personal  at- 
tachment often  sprung  from  the  inter- 
course of  business.  In  his  social  and 
domestic  connections,  how  he  felt  and 
lived,  and  what  spirit  he  breathed,  we 
learn  from  the  countenances  and  tones 
of  his  friends,  when  they  speak  of  his 
loss.  The  kind  of  praise  which  a  man 
receives  after  death  corresponds  gener- 
ally with  precision  to  his  character.  We 
can  often  see,  on  the  decease  of  a  distin- 
guished individual,  that  whilst  all  praise, 
few  feel ;  that  the  heart  has  no  burden, 
no  oppression.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Gal- 
lison  there  was  a  general,  spontaneous 
conviction  that  society  had  been  be- 
reaved ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  feeling 
of  personal  bereavement,  as  if  a  void 
which  no  other  could  fill  were  made  in 
every  circle  in  which  he  familiarly 
moved ;  and  this  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  genuine  benevolence,  the  sym- 
pathy with  every  human  interest,  which 
formed  his  character.  His  benevolence, 
indeed,  was  singularly  unalloyed.  Those 
feelings  of  unkmdness  which  sometimes 


obscure  for  a  moment  the  goodness  of 
excellent  men,  seldom  or  never  passed 
over  him.  Those  who  best  knew  him 
cannot,  by  an  effort  of  imagination,  put 
an  acrimonious  speech  into  nis  lips,  any 
more  than  they  can  think  of  him  under 
an  entirely  different  countenance.  The 
voice  ceases  to  be  his,  its  tones  do  not 
belong  to  him,  when  they  would  make  it 
the  vehicle  of  unkindness.  We  have 
understood,  what  we  should  not  doubt, 
that  in  his  profession,  amidst  the  collision 
of  rivals,  his  ambition,  which  undoubt- 
edly degenerated  sometimes  into  excess, 
was  still  so  controlled  by  his  generosity 
and  uprightness,  that  he  was  never 
known  to  sully  with  an  envious  breath 
the  honest  fame  of  another,  or  to  with- 
hold a  ready  testimonv  to  another's 
worth.  So  great  was  tne  kindliness  of 
his  heart,  that  his  many  pressing  em- 
ployments did  not  exclude  those  little 
attentions  to  his  kindred  for  which 
multiplied  cares  are  generally  admitted 
as  an  excuse.  He  made  leisure  for 
minute  as  well  as  important  services, 
and  thus  it  is  that  a  feeling  of  tender- 
ness as  well  as  of  respect  is  spread 
through  the  whole  circle  of  his  rela- 
tives. 

In  regard  to  his  intellectual  powers, 
they  derived  their  superiority  not  only 
from  the  liberality  of  nature,  but  from 
the  conscientiousness  with  which  they 
were  improved.  He  early  felt  the  im- 
portance of  a  generous  and  extensive 
culture  of  the  mind,  and  systematically 
connected  with  professional  studies  the 
pursuit  of  general  literature.  He  was  a 
striking  example  of  the  influence  of  an 
operative  and  enlightened  moral  sense 
over  the  intellect.  His  views  were  dis- 
tinguished not  so  much  by  boldness  and 
excursiveness  as  by  clearness,  steadi- 
ness, judiciousness,  and  truth  :  and  these 
characteristic  properties  of  his  under- 
standing derived  their  strength,  if  not 
existence,  from  that  fairness,  rectitude, 
simplicity,  and  that  love  of  the  true  and 
useful,  which  entered  so  largely  into  his 
moral  constitution.  The  objects  on 
which  he  thought  and  wrote  did  not  offer 
themselves  to  him  in  the  bright  hues  of 
inspired  imagination,  but  in  the  forms, 
dimensions,  and  colors  of  reality ;  and 
yet  there  was  no  tameness  in  his  con- 
ception for  the  moral  relations  of  thinj^s 
—  the  most  sublime  of  all  relations  —  he 
traced  with  eagerness  and  delighted  to 
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unfold.     Accordingly,  in  all  his  writings 
we  perceive  the  marks  of  an  understand- 
ing surrounded   by  a  clear  and  warm 
moral   atmosphere.      His   intellect,   we 
repeat  it,  was  excited  and  developed 
very  much  by  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple.     It  was  not   naturally  creative, 
restless,  stirred  by  a  bright  and  burning 
imagination.     The  strong  power  within 
was  conscience,  enli^htenea  and  exalted 
by  religion ;  and  this  sent  life  through 
the  intellect,  and  conferred  or  height- 
ened the  qualities  by  which  it  was  dis- 
tinguished. 

Of  his  professional  character  we  know 
nothing  by  personal  observation;  but 
we  do  Know,  that  in  a  metropolis  where 
the  standard  of  professional  talent  and 
purity  is  high,  ne  was  eminent.  We 
nave  understood  that  he  was  at  once  a 
scientific  and  practical  lawyer,  uniting 
comprehensive  views  of  jurisprudence 
and  laborious  research  into  general 
principles  with  a  singular  accuracy  and 
most  conscientious  fidelity  in  investi- 
gating the  details  of  the  causes  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  The  spontaneous 
tribute  of  the  members  of  the  Suffolk 
Bar  to  so  young  a  brother  is  perhaps 
without  precedent.  It  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  among  his  claims  to  esteem, 
that  he  was  not  usurped  by  a  profession 
to  which  he  was  so  devoted ;  that  his 
thirst  for  legal  knowledge  and  distinc- 
tion, though  so  ardent,  left  him  free  for 
such  a  variety  of  exertions  and  acquisi- 
tions. 

Of  his  industry  we  have  had  occasion 
frequently  to  speak,  and  it  was  not  the 
least  striking  trait  in  his  character.  We 
need  no  other  proof  of  this  than  his 
early  eminence  in  a  profession  which 
offers  no  prizes  to  genius  unaccompanied 
by  application,  ana  whose  treasures  are 
locked  up  in  books  which  hold  out  no 
lures  to  imagination  or  taste,  and  which 
can  only  interest  a  mind  disposed  to 
patient  and  intense  exertion.  We  recur, 
nowever,  to  his  industry,  not  so  much 
because  it  distinguished  him,  as  from 
the  desire  of  removing  what  seems  to  us 
a  false  impression,  that  he  fell  a  victim 
to  excessive  application.  That  he  was 
occasionally  guilty  of  intemperate  study 
(a  crime  in  the  eye  of  a  refined  morality, 
because  it  sacrifices  future  and  exten- 
sive usefulness  to  immediate  acquisition), 
is  probably  true  ;  but  less  guilty,  we 
apprehend^   than    many    who    are    not 


charged  with  excess.  His  social  naturb, 
his  love  of  general  literature,  and  his 
regular  use  of  exercise,  gave  as  great 
and  frequent  relaxation  to  his  mind  as 
studious  men  generally  think  necessan' ; 
nor  ought  his  example  to  lose  its  power 
by  the  apprehension  that  to  follow  his 
steps  will  be  to  descend  with  him  to  an 
early  grave. 

This  excellent  man  it  has  pleased  God 
to  take  from  us  ;  and  to  take  without 
warning,  when  our  hope  was  firmest, 
and  his  prospects  of  usefulness  and 
prosperity  were,  to  human  eyes,  un- 
clouded. That  such  a  course  should  be 
so  short,  is  the  general  sorrow.  But 
ought  we  to  think  it  short  ?  In  the  best 
sense  his  life  was  long.  To  be  the 
centre  of  so  many  influences ;  to  awaken 
through  so  large  a  circle  sentiments  of 
affection  and  esteem :  to  bear  effectual 
testimony  to  the  reality  of  religion ;  to 
exalt  the  standard  of  youthful  charac- 
ter :  to  adorn  a  profession  to  which  the 
administration  of  public  justice  and  the 
care  of  our  civil  institutions  are  pecu- 
liarly confided  :  to  uphold  and  strengthen 
useuil  associations  ;  to  be  the  friend  of 
the  p)oor  and  ignorant,  and  a  model  for 
the  rich  and  improved  ;  to  live  in  the 
hearts  of  friends,  and  to  die  amidst  gen- 
eral, deep,  unaffected  lamentation  :  — 
these  surely  are  not  evidences  of  a  brief 
existence.  *•  Honorable  age  is  not  that 
which  standeth  in  length  of  time,  nor 
which  is  measured  by  number  of  years ; 
but  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  men, 
and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age." 

Still  the  question  may  be  asked, 
*'  Why  was  he  taken  from  so  much  use- 
fulness ? "  Were  that  state  laid  open  to 
us  into  which  he  is  removed,  we  should 
have  an  answer.  We  should  see  that 
this  world  is  not  the  only  one  where 
intellect  is  unfolded,  and  the  heart  and 
active  powers  find  objects.  We  might 
see  that  such  a  spirit  as  his  was  neeaed 
now  in  another  and  nobler  province  of 
the  creation ;  and  that  all  Gods  prov- 
idence towards  him  had  been  training 
and  fitting  him  to  be  born,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  at  this  very  time  into  the  future 
world,  there  to  perform  offices  and  re- 
ceive blessings  which  only  a  mind  so 
framed  and  gifted  could  sustain  and 
enjoy.  He  is  not  lost  Jesus,  whom 
he  tollowed.  ''hath  abolished  death." 
Thought,  affection,  piety,  usefulness  do 
not  die.     If  they  did,  we  should  do  well 
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to  hang  his  tomb  with  sackcloth,  or 
rather  to  obliterate  every  trace  and  rec- 
ollection of  his  tomb  and  his  name,  for 
then  a  light,  more  precious  than  the 
sun's,  is  quenched  for  ever.  But  he  is 
not  lost,  nor  is  he  exiled  from  his  true 
happiness.  An  enlightened,  just,  and 
good  mind  is  a  citizen  of  the  universe, 
and  has  faculties  and  afiEections  which 
correspond  to  all  God's  works.  Why 
would  we  limit  it  to  earth,  perhaps  the 
lowest  world  in  this  immense  creation  ? 
Why  should  not  the  spirit,  which  has 
eiven  proof  of  its  divine  origin  and 
heavenly  tendency,  be  suffered  to  rise  to 
its  proper  abode,  to  a  holier  community, 
to  a  vision  of  God.  under  which  e.irthly 
and  mortal  natures  would  sink  and  be 
dissolved  ? 

One  benefit  of  the  early  removal  of 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Gallison  is  obvious. 
We  learn  from  it  how  early  in  life  the 
great  work  of  life  may  begin,  and  how 
successfully  be  prosecuted.  Had  he 
lived  to  advanced  years,  the  acquisition^ 
of  his  youth  would  have  been  forgotten 
and  lost  in  those  of  riper  years.  His 
character  would  have  been  an  invaluable 
legacy,  but  chiefly  to  the  mature  and 


2u;ed.  And  surely,  if  his  eariy  death 
shall  exalt  the  aims  and  purposes  of  die 
young ;  if  piety,  now  postponed  to  later 
years,  to  a  winter  which  bears  no  such 
fruit,  shall  be  esteemed  the  ornament 
and  defence  of  that  interesting  and 
tempted  age ;  if  our  young  men  shall 
learn  from  him  that  they  belong  to  God 
and  society ;  then  his  early  death  may 
prove  as  useful  as  a  protracted  life. 

We  shall  add  l)ut  one  more  remark. 
The  general  sorrow  which  followed  Mr. 
Gallison  to  the  tomb  was  not  only  hon- 
orable to  him  but  to  the  community. 
For  he  had  no  dazzling  qualities.  His 
manners  were  not  imposing,  nor  was  he 
aided  by  uncommon  patronage.  His 
worth  was  unobtrusive,  mild,  retiring, 
and  left  to  win  its  own  way  to  notice  and 
honor.  Yet  how  few  young  men  have 
reared  such  a  monument  in  the  memo- 
ries and  hearts  of  the  community ! 
Amidst  charges  of  degeneracy,  and  with 
real  grounds  of  humiliation,  we  should 
deem  it  a  privilege  to  live  in  a  state  of 
society  in  which  such  a  character  as  Mr. 
Gallison's  is  so  generally  understood, 
and  is  recompensed  with  such  heartfelt 
and  generous  praise. 
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[The  Rev.  S.  C.  Thacher,  late  Minister  of  the  New  South  Church  in  Boston,  died  at  Moulines,  in 
France,  Jan.  2,  1818,  a;tat.  32.  He  had  long  been  absent  from  this  country,  and  had  visited  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  The  following  sketch  of  his  character  is  taken 
from  a  discourse  delivered  in  the  church  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  officiate,  the  Sunday  after 
the  accounts  of  his  death  were  received.] 


The  news  of  Mr.  Thacher's  death, 
although  not  unexpected,  spread  an  un- 
usual gloom  through  the  large  circle  in 
which  he  moved  and  was  known.  When 
we  thought  of  his  youth  and  virtues,  of 
the  place  which  he  had  filled  and  of  the 
confidence  he  had  inspired,  of  his  sick- 
ness and  sufferings,  of  his  death  in  a 
distant  land,  and  of  the  hopes  which 
died  with  him,  we  could  not  but  speak 
of  his  removal  as  mysterious,  dark,  un- 
timely. My  own  mind  participated  at 
first  in  the  general  depression  ;  but  in 
proportion  as  I  have  reflected  on  the 
circumstances  of  this  event.  I  have  seen 
in  them  a  kindness  which  I  overlooked 


in  the  first  moments  of  sorrow ;  and 
thoujG:h  in  many  respects  inscrutable, 
this  dispensation  now  wears  a  more  con- 
soling aspect. 

I  now  see  in  our  friend  a  young  man 
uncommonly  ripe  in  understanding  and 
virtue,  for  whom  God  appointed  an 
early  immortality.  His  lot  on  earth  was 
singularly  happy ;  for  I  have  never 
known  a  minister  more  deeply  fixed  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  But  this  con- 
dition had  its  perils.  With  a  paternal 
concern  for  his  character,  God  sent  ad- 
versity, and  conducted  him  to  the  end  of 
his  being  by  a  rougher  but  surer  way.  a 
way  trodden  and    consecrated  by  the 
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ftteps  of  the  best  men  before  him.  He 
was  smitten  by  sudden  sickness ;  but 
even  here  the  hand  of  God  was  gentle 
upon  him.  His  sickness,  whilst  it  wasted 
the  body,  had  no  power  over  the  spirit. 
His  understanding  retained  its  vi^or; 
and  his  heart,  as  I  often  observed,  gamed 
new  sensibility.  His  sufferings,  by  call- 
ing forth  an  almost  unprecedentecl  kind- 
ness in  his  parishioners,  furnished  him 
with  new  and  constant  occasions  of 
pious  gratitude,  ana  perhaps  he  was 
never  so  thankful  to  the  Author  of  his 
being  as  during  his  sickness. 

He  was.  indeed,  removed  at  length 
from  the  kind  ofHces  of  his  friends. 
But  this  event  was  fitted,  and,  may  I  not 
say,  designed,  to  strengthen  his  connec- 
tion with  God,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
the  approaching  dissolution  of  all  earthly 
ties.  I  now  see  him  tossed  on  the 
ocean ;  but  his  heart  is  fixed  on  the 
Rock  of  Ages.  He  is  borne  to  another 
hemisphere,  but  everywhere  he  sees  the 
footsteps  and  feels  the  presence  of  God. 
New  constellations  roll  over  his  head, 
but  they  guide  his  mind  to  the  same 
heaven  which  was  his  hope  at  home.  1 
see  him  at  the  extremity  of  Africa  ador- 
ing God  in  the  new  creation  which 
spreads  around  him,  and  thanking  him 
with  emotion  for  the  new  strength  which 
that  mild  atmosphere  communicated.  I 
see  him,  too.  in  the  trying  scene  which 
followed,  when  he  withered  and  shrunk 
like  a  frail  plant  under  the  equinoctial 
sun,  still  building  piety  on  suffering  and 
growing  in  submission  as  hope  declined. 
He  does  not  indeed  look  without  an 
occasional  sinking  of  the  heart,  without 
some  shudderings  of  nature,  to  a  foreign 
soil  as  his  appointed  grave.  But  he 
remembers  that  from  every  region  there 
is  a  path  to  immortality,  and  that  the 
spirit  which  religion  has  refined,  wher- 
ever freed  from  the  body,  will  find  its 
native  countr)-.  He  does  not  indeed 
think  without  emotion  of  home.  —  a 
thought  how  trying  to  a  sick  and  dying 
man  m  a  land  of  strangers  !  But  God, 
whom  he  adores  as  everywhere  present, 
seems  to  him  a  bond  of  union  to  distint 
friends,  and  he  finds  relief  in  committing 
them  to  his  care  and  mercy.  At  length 
I  see  him  expire,  but  not  until  suffenng 
has  done  its  work  of  discipline  and 
purification.  His  end  is  tranquil,  like 
his  own  mild  spirit :  and  I  follow  him, 
—  not  to  the  tomb,  for  that  lifeless  body 


is  not  he,  but  to  the  society  of  the  just 
made  perfect  His  pains  are  now  {Nist 
He  has  found  a  better  home  than  this 
place  of  his  nativity  and  earthly  resi- 
dence. Without  the  tossings  of  another 
voyage,  he  has  entered  a  secure  haven. 
The  fever  no  longer  burns  in  his  veins ; 
the  hollow  and  deep  voice  no  longer 
sends  forth  ominous  sounds.  Disease 
and  death,  having  accomplished  Uieir 
purpose,  have  lost  their  power,  and  he 
remembers  with  gratitude  the  kind  sever- 
ity with  which  they  conducted  him  to  a 
nobler  life  than  that  which  they  took 
away.  Such  is  the  aspect  which  this 
dispensation  now  wears ;  how  different 
from  that  which  it  first  presented  to 
sense  and  imagination ! 

Let  me  pay  a  short  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory. It  is  a  duty  which  I  perform  with 
a  melancholy  pleasure.  His  character 
was  one  which  it  is  soothing  to  remem- 
ber. It  comes  over  the  mind  like  the 
tranquillizing  breath  of  spring.  It  aslcs 
no  embellishment.  It  would  be  injured 
by  a  strained  and  labored  eulogy. 

The  character  of  our  frie no  was  dis- 
tinguished by  blandness,  mildness,  equa- 
bleness, and  harmony.  All  the  elements 
were  tempered  in  him  kindly  and  hap- 
pily. He  passed  through  tne  storms, 
tumults,  and  collisions  of  human  life 
with  a  benignity  akin  to  that  which 
marked  our  perfect  Guide  and  Example. 
This  mild  and  bland  temper  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  man.  His  manners,  hb 
understanding,  his  piety,  all  received  a 
hue  from  it,  just  as  a  soft  atmosphere 
communicates  its  own  tender  and  tran- 
quil character  to  every  object  and  scene 
viewed  through  it. 

With  his  peculiar  mildness  he  united 
firmness.  His  purposes,  whilst  main- 
tained without  violence  were  never  sur- 
rendered but  to  conviction.  His  opin- 
ions, though  defended  with  singular 
candor,  he  would  have  sealed  with  his 
blood.  He  possessed  the  only  true 
dignity,  that  which  results  from  propos- 
ing habitually  a  lofty  standard  of  feeling 
and  action ;  and.  accordingly,  the  love 
which  he  called  forth  was  always  tem- 
pered with  respect.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  men  to  be  approached  with  a  rude 
familiarity. 

His  piety  was  a  deep  sentiment  It 
had  struck  through  and  entwined  itself 
with  his  whole  soul.  In  the  freedom  of 
conversation  I  have  seen  how  intiroatdj 
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IS  present  to  him.  But  his  piety 
:  of  the  general  temperament  of 
id.  It  was  warm,  but  not  heated  ; 
,  but  tranquil;  a  habit,  not  an 
i ;  the  air  which  he  breathed,  not 
estuous  wind,  giving  occasional 
e  to  his  emotions.  A  constant 
^med  to  distil  on  him  from  heaven, 
freshness  to  his  devout  sensibili- 
ut  it  was  a  gentle  influence,  seen 
its  falling,  but  in  its  fruits.  His 
ppeared  chiefly  in  gratitude  and 
sion,  sentiments  peculiarly  suited 
I  a  mind  as  his.  He  felt  strongly 
>d  had  crowned  his  life  with  pecu- 
odness ;  and  yet,  when  his  bless- 
ere  withdrawn,  his  acquiescence 
deep  and  sincere  as  his  thankful- 
His  devotional  exercises  in  pub- 
5  particularly  striking.  He  came 
mercy-seat  as  one  who  was  not  a 
r  there.  He  seemed  to  inherit 
lis  venerable  father  the  |2:ift  of 
His  acts  of  adoration  discov- 
mind  penetrated  by  the  majesty 
irity  ot  God ;  but  his  sublime 
tions  of  these  attributes  were 
tempered  and  softened  by  a  sense 
divine  benignity.  The  paternal 
er  of  God  was  not  only  his  belief, 
I  become  a  part  of  his  mind.  He 
Forgot  that  he  '*  worshipped  the 
"  His  firm  conviction  of  the 
ind  proper  unity  of  the  divine 
taught  him  to  unite  and  concen- 
n  his  conception  of  the  Father, 
t  is  lovely  and  attractive,  as  well 
hat  is  solemn  and  venerable  ;  and 
leral  effect  of  his  prayers  was  to 
a  devout  calmness,  a  filial  confi- 
over   the   minds    of    his    pious 

i. 

understanding  was    of    a    high 

active,  vigorous,  and  patient; 
;  of  exerting  itself  with  success 
ry  subject;  collecting  materials 
istrations  from  every  scene  :  and 
tvith  a  rich  and  various  knowledge, 
ew  have  accumulated  at  so  early 
His   understanding,   however, 

harmony  with  his  whole  charac- 
:  was  not  so  much  distinguished 
iness,  rapidity,  and  ardor,  as  by 
;ed  energy,  judiciousness,  and 
iveness.  His  views  were  often 
1  and  often  profound,  but  were 
lly  marked  by  justness,  clearness, 
npass  of  thought.     I  have  never 

a  man,  so  young,  of  riper  judg- 


ment, of  more  deliberate  investigation, 
and  of  more  comprehensive  views  of  all 
the  bearings  and  connections,  of  a  sub- 
ject, on  which  he  was  called  to  decide. 
He  was  singularly  free  from  the  error 
into  which  young  preachers  most  readily 
fall,  of  overstating  arguments,  and  ex- 
aggerating and  straining  the  particular 
topics  which  they  wish  to  enforce.  But, 
in  avoiding  extravagance,  he  did  not  fall 
into  tameness.  There  was  a  force  and 
freshness  in  his  conceptions ;  and  even 
when  he  communicated  the  thoughts  of 
others,  he  first  grafted  them  on  his  own 
mind,  so  that  they  had  the  raciness  of  a 
native  growth.  His  opinions  were  the 
results  of  much  mental  action,  of  many 
comparisons,  of  large  and  liberal  think- 
ing, of  looking  at  a  subject  on  every 
side ;  and  they  were  expressed  witn 
those  limitations  which  long  experience 
suggests  to  others.  He  read  with  pleas- 
ure the  bold  and  brilliant  speculations 
of  more  adventurous  minds ;  but  he  re- 
served his  belief  for  evidence,  for  truth; 
and  if  the  most  valuable  eift  of  the 
understanding  be  an  enlarged,  discrimi- 
nating judgment,  then  his  was  a  most 
highly-gifted  mind. 

From  a  mind  so  balanced,  we  could 
hardly  expect  that  fervid  eloquence 
which  electrifies  an  assembly,  and 
makes  the  speaker  for  a  moment  an 
absolute  sovereign  over  the  souls  of 
men.  His  influence,  like  that  of  the 
great  powers  in  the  natural  world,  was 
mild  and  noiseless,  but  penetrating  and 
enduring.  That  oratory  which  over- 
whelms and  bears  us  away  like  a  torrent, 
almost  always  partakes  of  exaggeration 
and  extravagance,  and  could  not  easily 
be  reconciled  with  the  distinguishing 
properties  of  his  mind.  His  imagination 
was  fruitful  and  creative  ;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  whole  character,  it  de- 
rived its  illustrations  more  frequently 
from  regions  of  beauty  than  of  grandeur, 
and  it  imparted  a  coloring  at  once  rich 
and  soft,  and  a  peculiar  grace  to  every 
subject  susceptible  of  ornament.  His 
command  over  language  was  great.  His 
style  was  various,  vigorous,  unDorrowed ; 
abounding  in  felicities  of  expression,  and 
singularly  free  from  that  triteness  and 
that  monotonous  structure  *  which  the 
habit  of  rapid  composition  on  familiar 
subjects  almost  forces  on  the  preacher, 
and  which  so  often  enervate  the  most 
powerful  and  heart-stirring  truths      His 
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character  as  a  preacher  needs  no  other 
testimony  than  the  impression  left  on 
his  constant  and  most  enlightened  hear- 
ers. To  these,  who  could  oest  judge  of 
his  intellectual  resources,  and  of  his 
devotion  to  his  work,  his  public  services 
were  more  and  more  interesting.  They 
tell  us  of  the  affluence  of  his  thoughts, 
of  the  beauty  of  his  imagery,  of  the 
tenderness  and  earnestness  of  his  per- 
suasion, of  the  union  of  judgment  and 
sensibility  in  his  discourses,  and  of  the 
wisdom  with  which  he  displayed  at  the 
same  moment  the  sublimity  and  prac- 
ticableness  of  Christian  virtue.  They 
tell  us  that  the  early  ripeness  of  his 
mind  did  not  check  its  growth  ;  but 
that  every  year  enlarged  his  treasures 
and  powers.  Their  tears  and  counte- 
nances tell  us,  more  movingly  than 
words,  their  deep  sorrow,  now  that  they 
shall  hear  his  voice  no  more. 

Of  his  social  character  I  need  not 
speak  to  you.  No  one  who  ever  met  him 
in  a  friendly  circle  can  easily  forget  the 
attraction  of  his  manners  and  conversa- 
tion. He  carried  into  society  a  cheer- 
fulness and  sunshine  of  the  soul,  derived 
partly  from  constitution,  and  partly  from 
his  bright,  confiding  views  of  religion ; 
a  delicacy  which  instinctively  shrunk 
from  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  hum- 
blest human  being ;  a  disposition  to  sym- 
pathize with  every  innocent  enjoyment ; 
and  tlie  power  of  communicating  with 
ease  and  interest  the  riches  of  his  mind. 
Without  effort,  he  won  the  hearts  of  men 
to  a  singular  degree.  Never  was  man 
more  universally  beloved.  Even  in  sick- 
ness and  in  foreign  lands  he  continued 
to  attract  friends  :  and  it  is  our  consola- 
tion to  know  that  he  drew  from  strangers 
much  of  that  kindness  which  blessed  him 
at  home. 

In  his  sickness,  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  his  submission  to  God,  and 
his  affection  for  his  people.     His  sub- 


mission seemed  entire.  There  was  no 
alloy  of  impatience  or  distrust.  His 
sickness  was  a  severe  trial ;  for  his 
heart  was  bound  up  in  his  profession, 
and  if  in  any  thing  his  ambition  was  ex- 
cessive, it  was  in  his  desire  to  enrich  his 
mind  by  laborious  study.  He  felt  deeply 
his  privation,  and  he  looked  forward  to 
an  early  death  as  a  probable  event  But 
he  bowed  to  Providence  without  a  mur- 
mur. He  spoke  only  of  the  divine  good- 
ness. "  I  am  in  God's  hand,  and  his 
will  be  done,"  were  familiar  sentiments, 
not  uttered  with  comnionplace  and  me- 
chanical formality,  but  issuing,  as  his 
tones  and  countenance  discovered,  from 
the  very  depths  of  his  heart.  A  firmer 
and  calmer  submission  could  hardly  have 
been  formed  by  a  long  life  of  suffering. 

His  feelings  towards  the  congregation 
which  he  ser\xd  seemed  at  times  too 
strong  for  the  self-possession  and  calm- 
ness Dy  which  he  was  characterized. 
Their  kindness  overpowered  him.  The 
only  tears  which  1  saw  start  from  his 
eyes  flowed  from  this  source.  In  my 
last  interview  with  him,  a  day  or  two 
before  his  voyage,  I  said  to  him,  **I 
trust  that  vou  will  return,  but  I  fear  you 
cannot  safely  continue  your  pastoral  re- 
lation. We  have  however  another  em- 
ployment for  you  in  which  you  may  be 
useful  and  happy."  He  answered,  "  If 
I  get  strength  1  shall  use  it  for  my  peo- 
ple. I  am  willing  to  hazard  my  life  for 
their  sakes.  I  would  preach  to  them, 
although  the  effort  should  shorten  my 
days."  He  added,  "Should  I  forsake 
them  after  the  kindness  I  have  received, 
the  cause  of  religion  and  of  the  ministry 
might  suffer :  and  to  this  cause  I  ought 
and  am  willing  to  make  any  sacrifices." 
Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  our  lamented 
friend.  He  was  one  of  tlie  most  blame- 
less men,  of  the  most  devoted  ministers, 
and  of  the  fairest  examples  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing virtues  of  Christianity. 
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[*' Conrespondenoe  between  John  Qoincy  Adams, 
EsQuire,  President  of  the  united  States,  and  sev- 
eral Citixens  of  Massadiusetts,  concerning  the 
Charge  d  a  D^ign  to  dissolve  the  Union  alleged 
to  have  existed  in  that  State.**     Boston :  1829.] 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  which  has 
drawn  much  attention  and  excited  much 
feeline.  But  in  so  doing,  we  have  not 
thought  of  reviewing  the  controversy  to 
which  it  relates.  Our  work  is  devoted 
to  the  inculcation  and  defence  of  great 
principles,  and  we  are  anxious  to  keep 
It  free  from  irritating  personalities.  We 
arc  resolved  to  contend  earnestly  for 
what  we  deem  truth,  but  we  wish  no 
contest  with  individuals.  We  are  aware 
that  cases  may  exist,  in  which  justice  to 
persecuted  virtue,  or  to  a  good  but  suf- 
fering cause,  may  bind  us  to  take  part  in 
temporary  controversies.  We  feel,  how- 
ever, no  such  obligation  in  the  present 
instance.  In  the  Correspondence,  those 
whom  we  deem  injured  have  vindicated 
themselves  too  effectually  to  need  other 
defenders.  The  charge  of  a  Northern 
plot  for  dismembering  the  country  has 
been  fairly  met  and  triumphantly  retuted. 
We  violate,  therefore,  no  duty,  m  follow- 
ing our  inclinations,  and  in  leaving  this 
controversy  to  those  whom  it  immedi- 
ately concerns.  To  prevent  misappre- 
hension, we  will  add  that,  in  speaking  of 
the  charge  which  gave  rise  to  the  cor- 
respondence, as  fully  refuted,  we  mean 
not  to  accuse  of  wilful  misrepresentation 
the  individual  by  whom  it  was  brought 
forward.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
facility  with  which  men  deceive  them- 
selves, especially  when  their  passions 
are  inflamed.  We  mean  not  to  denv 
that  Mr.  Adams  may  imagine  himself 
in  possession  of  proofs  which  sustain 
his  allegation  ;  nor  is  it  hard  to  explain 
the  delusion.  It  is  very  possible  that, 
twenty- five  years  ago,  in  a  most  agitated 
and  convulsed  state  of  the  country,  some 
among  us  questioned  whether  the  na- 
tional government  was  likely  to  accom- 
plish the  good  which  it  had  promised. 
It  is  very  possible  that,  in  that  season  of 
exasperation,  some  rash  spirits  among 
the  Federalists  gave  utterance  to  pas- 


sionate invectives,  and  inconsiderate 
menaces ;  and  we  can  very  easily  un- 
derstand how  a  mind,  disposed  to  mis- 
construe the  words  and  actions  of  ar- 
dent partisans,  might,  in  the  midst  of 
such  excitement,  become  haunted  with 
suspicions  and  visionary  conspiracies. 
We  think  it  very  creditable  to  our  coun- 
try that,  in  passing  through  the  stormy 
season  of  which  we  have  spoken,  it 
teemed  with  no  more  panics  and  inven- 
tions of  secret  treasons ;  that  so  few 
plots  were  feigned  or  feared.  We  ex- 
ceedingly regret  that  Mr.  Adams  has 
made  it  necessary  to  his  reputation  to 
fasten  a  reproach  of  this  nature  on  a  por- 
tion of  his  fellow-citizens.  We  regret, 
not  only  for  public  reasons,  but  for  his 
own  sake,  that,  on  retiring  from  office, 
he  cannot  promise  himself  the  happiness 
of  his  predecessors,  the  happiness  of  a 
calm  and  dignified  retirement  from  pub- 
lic strife. 

Our  aim  in  the  present  article  is  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
subject  of  great  moment,  which  is 
directly  brought  before  us  by  the  Cor- 
respondence, —  we  mean,  the  importance 
of  our  National  Union.  This  topic  is 
one  of  transcendent  and  universal  inter- 
est, and  therefore  deserves  a  place  in  a 
work  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  those 
great  principles  which  involve  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  the  community.  In 
the  discussion  of  such  a  topic,  we  shall 
of  necessity  recur  to  the  events  and 
struggles  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years.  But  we  shall  do  so,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  reviving^  half-extin^ished 
animosities,  but  in  the  hope  of  pointing 
out  our  danger  as  a  nation,  and  of 
awakening  a  more  enlightened  attach- 
ment to  our  common  country.  We  trust 
that  we  claim  for  ourselves  no  singular 
virtue  in  saying  that  we  look  back  on 
the  conflicts  and  revolutions  of  this 
period  as  on  matters  of  history,  and 
that  we  identify  ourselves  with  them 
scarcely  more  than  with  events  preced- 
ing our  birth.  It  seems  to  us  that  a 
good  degree  of  impartiality  in  relation 
to  this  period,  instead  of  requiring  a 
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high  moral  effort,  is  almost  forced  upon 
us  by  the  circumstances  of  our  times. 
Our  age  has  been  marked  above  all 
others  by  the  suddenness,  variety,  and 
stupendousness  of  its  revolutions  The 
events  of  centuries  have  been  crowded 
into  a  single  life.  The  history  of  the 
civilized  world,  since  the  bursting  forth 
of  the  French  Revolution,  reminds  us  of 
one  of  the  irregular  dramas  of  Shak- 
speare,  in  which  the  incidents  of  a  reign 
are  compressed  into  an  hour.  Over- 
whelming changes  have  rushed  upon 
one  another  too  rapidly  to  give  us  time 
to  comprehend  them,  and  have  been  so 
multiplied  as  to  exhaust  our  capacity 
of  admiration.  In  consequence  of  this 
thronging  and  whirl  of  events,  the  revo- 
lutions which  we  have  witnessed  seem 
to  be  thrown  back,  and  to  belong  to  a 
previous  age.  Our  interest  in  them  as 
contemporaries  is  diminished  to  a  degree 
which  excites  our  own  wonder,  and  we 
think  that  we  recall  them  with  as  little 
selfish  partiality  as  we  experience  on 
looking  back  on  the  transactions  of  past 
centuries.  Perhaps  we  are  deceived  ; 
but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  we 
should  not  trust  ourselves  to  speak  as 
frankly  as  we  may  of  the  past,  did  we 
not  believe  that  our  personal  interest  in 
it  differs  little  from  what  we  feel  in  other 
important  periods  of  human  history. 

We  have  said  that  our  present  topic 
is  the  importance  of  the  Union,  and  we 
have  selected  it  because  it  cannot,  we 
apprehend,  be  too  deeply  impressed. 
No  lesson  should  be  written  more  indel- 
ibly on  the  hearts  of  our  citizens.  To 
secure  to  it  the  strong  conviction  with 
which  it  ought  to  be  received,  we  have 
thought  that  we  miijht  usefully  insist  on 
the  cnief  good  which  the  Union  confers ; 
and  we  are  the  more  disposed  to  do  this, 
because  we  are  not  sure  that  this  sub- 
ject is  sufficiently  understood,  because 
we  sometimes  apprehend  that  the  people 
are  not  aware  of  the  most  essential  ben- 
efit which  they  derive  from  the  confed- 
eration, but  are  looking  to  it  for  advan- 
tages which  it  cannot  bestow,  and  are  in 
danger  of  exposing  it  to  hazard  by  ex- 
pectmg  from  it  more  than  it  can  accom- 
plish. Of  all  governments  we  may  say 
that  the  good  which  they  promote  is 
chiefly  negative,  and  this  is  especiallv 
true  of  the  federal  institutions  whicn 
bind  these  States  together.  Their  high- 
est function  is,  to  avert  evil.     Nor  let 


their  efficiency  on  this  account  be  dis- 
paraged. The  highest  political  good, 
liberty,  is  negative.  It  is  the  removal 
of  obstructions.  It  is  security  from 
wrong.  It  confers  no  positive  happi- 
ness, but  opens  a  field  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  achieve  his  happiness  by  his 
own  unfettered  powers.  The  great  good 
of  the  Union  we  may  express  almost  in 
a  word.  It  preserves  us  from  wasting 
and  destroying  one  another.  It  pre- 
serves relations  of  p>eace  among  com- 
munities, which,  if  broken  into  separate 
nations,  would  be  arrayed  against  one 
another  in  perpetual,  merciless,  and 
ruinous  war.  It  indeed  contributes  to 
our  defence  against  foreign  states,  but 
still  more  it  defends  us  from  one  an- 
other. This  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
chief  boon  of  the  Union,  and  its  impor- 
tance we  apprehend  is  not  sufficiently 
felt.  So  hicjhly  do  we  estimate  it,  that 
we  ask  not  lung  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment but  to  hold  us  together,  to  estab- 
lish among  the  different  States  relations 
of  friendship  and  peace :  and  we  are 
sure  that  our  State  Governments  and 
indiv  idual  energies  will  work  out  for  us 
a  happiness  such  as  no  other  people 
have  yet  secured. 

The  importance  of  this  benefit  is  easy 
to  be  understood,  by  considering  the 
sure  and  tremendous  miseries  which 
would  follow  disunion.  For  ourselves, 
we  fear  that,  bloody  and  mournful  as 
human  history  now  is,  a  sadder  page 
than  has  yet  been  written  mii;ht  record 
the  suffenngs  of  this  country,  should  we 
divide  ourselves  into  separate  commu- 
nities. Our  impressions  on  this  subject 
are  so  strong,  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
desire  of  communicating  them  to  others. 
We  fear  that  our  country,  in  case  of  dis- 
union, would  be  broken  into  communi- 
ties, which  would  cherish  towards  one 
another  singularly  fierce  and  implacable 
enmities.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  angr}' 
and  vindictive  feelings  which  would 
grow  out  of  the  struggles  implied  in  a 
separation.  There  are  other  and  more 
permanent  causes  of  hatred  and  hos- 
tility. 

One  cause,  we  think,  would  be  found 
in  the  singularly  active,  bold,  enterpris- 
ing spirit  which  actuates  this  whole 
country.  Perhaps,  as  a  people,  we  have 
no  stronger  distmction  than  a  thirst  for 
adventure  and  new  acquisitions.  A 
quiet,  cold,  phlegmatic  race  might  be 
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divided  with  comparatively  little  peril. 
But  a  neighborhood  of  restless,  daring, 
all-eraspine  communities  would  contam 
within  itseff  the  seeds  of  perpetual  hos- 
tility. Our  feverish  activity  would  break 
out  in  endless  competitions  and  jealous- 
ies. In  everyforeign  market,  we  should 
meet  as  rivals.  The  same  great  objects 
would  be  grasped  at  by  all.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  necessity  of  preserving 
some  balance  of  power  would  lead  each 
republic  to  watch  the  others  with  a  sus- 
picious eye  ;  and  this  balance  could  not 
be  tndntained,  in  these  young  and  grow- 
ing communities,  as  easily  as  in  the  old 
and  stationary  ones  of  Europe.  Among 
nations,  such  as  we  should  form,  which 
would  only  have  begun  to  develop  their 
re.sources,  and  in  which  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty would  favor  an  indefinite  expansion, 
the  political  equilibrium  would  be  per- 
petually disturbed.  Under  such  influ- 
ences an  irritable  and  almost  justifiable 
sensitiveness  to  one  another's  progress 
would  fester  into  unrelenting  hatred. 
Our  neighbor's  good  would  become  to 
us  a  curse.  Amon^  such  communities 
there  could  be  no  love,  and  would  be  no 
real  peace.  To  obstruct  one  another's 
growth'would  be  deemed  the  perfection 
of  policy.  Slight  collisions  of  interest, 
which  must  perpetually  recur,  would  be 
escaggerated  by  jealousy  and  hatred  into 
unpardonable  wrongs  :  and  unprincipled 
statesmen  would  find  little  difficulty  in 
swelling  imaginarygnevances  into  causes 
of  war.  When  we  look  at  the  charac- 
teristic spirit  of  this  country,  stimulated 
as  it  is  by  our  youth  and  capacities  of 
improvement,  we  cannot  conceive  of 
more  active  springs  of  contention  and 
hatred  than  would  be  created  at  once 
by  our  disunion  into  separate  nations. 

We  proceed  to  the  second  and  a  very 
important  consideration.  Our  posses- 
sion of  a  common  language,  which  is  now 
an  unspeakable  good,  would,  in  case  of 
disunion,  prove  as  great  a  calamity  ;  for 
it  would  serve,  above  all  things  to  multi- 
ply jealousies  and  exasperate  bad  pas- 
sions. In  Europe,  different  nations, 
having  each  its  own  language,  and 
comparatively  small  communication,  can 
act  cut  little  on  each  other.  Each  ex- 
jMYSses  its  own  self-esteem  and  its  scorn 
of  other  communities  in  writings  which 
seldom  pass  its  own  bounds,  and  which 
minister  toitsown  vanity  and  prejudices 
without  ibflaming  other  states.   But  sup- 
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pose  this  country  broken  up  into  con- 
tiguous nations,  all  speaking  the  same 

language,  all  enjoying  unrestrained  free- 
dom o?  the  press,  and  all  giving  utter- 
ance to  their  antipathies  and  recrimina- 
tions in  newspapers,  which  would  fly 
through  all  on  the  wings  of  the  winds. 
Who  can  set  bounds  to  the  madness  * 
which  such  agents  of  mischief  would 
engender  .'  It  is  a  fact,  too  well  known, 
that  feelings  of  animosity  among  us  tow- 
ards Great  Britain  have  been  kept  alive 
chiefly  by  a  few  publications  from  the 
latter  country,  which  have  been  read  by 
a  very  small  part  of  our  papulation. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  expect  in  case 
of  our  disunion,  when  the  daily  press 
of  each  nation  would  pour  forth  on  the 
neighboring  communities  unceasing  tor- 
rents of  calumny,  satire,  ridicule,  and 
invective  ?  An  exasperatine  article  from 
the  pen  of  a  distinguished  man  in  one 
republic  would  in  less  than  a  week  have 
found  its  way  to  every  house  and  cott^e 
in  the  adjoining  States.  The  passions  of 
a  whole  people  would  be  kindled  at  one 
moment :  and  who  of  us  can  conceive 
the  intensity  of  hatred  which  would 
grow  from  this  continued,  maddening 
interchange  of  intemperate  and  unmeas- 
ured  abuse  ? 

Another  source  of  discord,  in  case  of 
our  separalion,  is  almost  loo  obvious  to 
be  mentioned.  Once  divided,  we  should 
form  stronger  bonds  of  union  with  for- 
eign nations  than  with  one  another.  That 
Europe  would  avail  itself  of  our  broken 
condition  to  establish  an  influence  among 
us :  that  belligerents  in  the  Old  World 
wouldstrive  toenlist  usin  their  quarrels  ; 
that  our  eagerness  for  commercial  favors 
and  monopolies  would  lay  us  open  lo 
their  intrigues :  that  a(  every  quarrel 
among  ourselves  we  should  be  willing 
to  receive  aid  from  abroad,  and  that 
distant  nations  would  labor  ti 
I  our  dependence  upon  themseK 
!  flaming  and  dividing  us  againsi 
;  other  ;  —  these  are  consideratio; 
obvious  to  need  exposition,  and 
emn  and  monitory  as  they  i 
From  disunion  we  should  reap  in  plen- 
tiful harvests  destructive  enmities  at 
home,  and  degrading  subserviency  to 
the  powers  of  Europe, 

We  pass  to  another  topic,  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  In  case  of  separation, 
party-spirit,  the  worst  foe  of  free  Stales, 
would  rage  more  furiously  in  each  of  the 
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new  and  narrower  communities  than  now 
it  does  in  our  extensive  Union;    and 
this  spirit  would  not  only  spread  deadly 
hatred  through  each  republic,  but  would 
perpetually  embroil  it  with  its  neighbors. 
We  complain  of  party  rage  even  now ; 
but  it  is  mild  and  innocent   compared 
^with  what  we  should  experience  were 
our  Union  dissolved.   Party-spirit,  when 
spread  over  a  large  country,  is  far  less 
envenomed  and  ruinous  than  when  shut 
up  in  small  states.      The  histories  of 
Greece  and  Rome  are  striking  illustra- 
tions of  this  truth.      In  an  extensive 
community,  a  part^,  depressed  on  one 
spot,  finds  sympathies  and  powerful  pro- 
tectors in  another ;  and  if  not,  it  finds 
more  generous  enemies  at  a  distance, 
who  mitigate  the  violence  of  its  nearer 
foes.     The  fury  attending  elections  is 
exceedingly  allayed  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  issue  does  not  depend  on  one 
or  another  city  or  district,  and  that  fail- 
ure in  one  place  is  not  the  loss  of  the 
cause.     It  may  be  added  that,  in  a  large 
country,  partv-spirit  is  necessarily  mod- 
ified and  softened  by  the  diversitv  of 
interests,  views,  and  characters    which 
must  prevail  among  a  widely  scattered 
people.     It  is  also  no  small  advantaj^e 
that  the  leaders  of  parties  will  generally 
be  separated  from  one  another  by  con- 
siderable distances,  will  move  in  remote 
spheres,  instead  of  facing  each  other, 
and    engaging  perpetually  in   personal 
debate    and    conflict.      Suppose    these 
circumstances    reversed ;    suppose   the 
country  broken  into  republics  so  small 
as  to  admit  a  perfect  unity  and  sym- 
pathy among  the  members  of  the  same 
party,  as  to  keep  the  leaders  of  oppo- 
site parties  perpetually  in  one  another's 
sight  and  hearing,  as  to  make  the  fate 
of  elections  dependent  on  definite  efforts 
and  votes  in  particular  places  :  and  who 
can  calculate  the  increase  of  personal 
animosity,  of  private  rancor,  of  public 
rage  ?     Nor  would  the  spirit  of   party 
convulse  only  the  separate  communities. 
It   would   establish   between   them  the 
most  injurious   relations.      No   passion 
seems    to    overpower    patriotism    and 
moral  sentiment  more   effectually  than 
this  spirit.     Those  whom  it  binds  seem 
to  throw  off  all  other  bonds.     Inflamed 
parties    are   most    unscrupulous   as   to 
means.     Under  great  excitement,  they 
of  course   look  round   them  on   other 
communities  to  find  means  of  ensuring 


triumph  over  their  opponents.  Of  con- 
sequence, the  political  relations  which 
would  subsist  between  the  different  re- 
publics that  would  sprine  up  from  our 
disunion  would  be  determined  chiefly  by 
party-spirit ;  by  a  passion  which  is  mos't 
reckless  of  consequences,  most  prolific 
of  discord,  most  prodigal  of  blood.  Each 
republic  would  be  broken  into  two  fac- 
tions, one  in  possession,  and  the  other 
in  pursuit  of  power,  and  both  prepared 
to  link  themselves  with  the  Actions  of 
their  neighbors,  and  to  sacrifice  the 
peace  and  essential  interests  of  the 
state  to  the  gratification  of  ambition 
and  revenge.  Through  such  causes, 
operating  in  the  Grecian  republics,  civil 
war  added  its  horrors  to  foreign  contests. 
We  see  nothing  to  avert  from  ourselves, 
if  ever  divided,  the  same  unspeakable 
calamity. 

In  this  exposition  of  the  evils  which 
would  spring  from  disunion,  we  have 
spoken  strongly,  but,  we  trust,  calmly. 
There  is  no  need  of  exaggeration.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  imagination  cannot 
easily  exceed  the  truth.  We  do  dread 
separation  as  the  greatest  of  political 
evils,  with  the  single  exception  of  sla- 
very, llndoubtedly  a  particulaiP  State 
may  and  ought  to  break  the  bond,  if 
that  bond  is  to  be  turned  into  a  yoke 
of  oppression.  But  much,  very  much, 
should  be  endured  before  we  expose 
ourselves  to  the  calamities  of  separation. 
We  particularly  recommend  the  views 
which  we  have  taken  to  those  among  us 
whose  interest  in  the  Union  is  weakened 
by  a  vague  idea  that  a  large  communitv 
cannot  be  as  well  governed  as  a  small. 
The  reverse  of  this  maxim,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  true  of  a  federal  republic.  Under 
despotisms,  indeed,  a  vast  territory  may 
increase  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
because  the  sovereign  at  the  centre, 
however  well  disposed,  cannot  spread 
himself  to  the  extremities,  and  distant 
provinces  are  almost  of  necessity  given 
up  to  the  spoliations  of  irresponsible 
governors.  But,  under  the  wise  dis- 
tribution of  power  in  this  country,  we 
enjoy  the  watchful  and  minute  protec- 
tion of  a  local  government,  combined 
with  the  immense  advantage  of  a  wide- 
spread community.  Greater  means  of 
prosperity  a  people  cannot  enjoy.  Let 
us  not  be  defrauded  of  them  by  selfish 
or  malignant  passions. 

From  the  remarks  now  made,  it  will 
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at  once  be  understood  on  what  account 
chiefly  we  prize  and  would  uphold  our 
National  Government  We  prize  it  as 
our  bond  of  union :  as  that  which  con- 
stitutes us  one  people ;  as  preserving 
the  different  States  from  mutual  jealous- 
ies and  wars,  and  from  separate  alli- 
ances with  foreign  nations  ;  as  mitigating 
party-spirit ;  in  one  word,  as  perpetuat- 
ing our  peace.  So  great,  so  inestimable 
is  this  good,  that  all  other  benefits  and 
influences  of  the  Federal  Government 
seem  to  us  as  nothing.  We  would  lay 
down  this  as  the  fundamental  principle 
of  its  administration.  The  bearing  of 
measures  on  our  Union  should  be  the 
chief  aspect  under  which  thev  should 
be  regarded  by  Congress.  Talcing  this 
position,  we  are  naturally  led  to  some 
great  maxims  by  which,  as  we  conceive, 
our  public  affairs  should  be  guided,  and 
»  we  now  proceed  to  develop  these,  as 
well  as  to  point  out  other  means  for 
securing  our  confederation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  be  im- 
portant that  the  administration  of  our 
government  should  be  marked  by  the 
greatest  possible  simplicity.  We  hold 
this  to  be  no  unimportant  means  of  per- 
petuating our  Union.  Laws  and  meas- 
ures should  be  intelligible,  founded  on 
plain  principles,  and  such  as  common 
minds  may  comprehend.  This,  indeed, 
is  a  maxim  to  be  applied  to  republican 
governments  universally.  The  essential 
idea  of  a  republic  is  that  the  sovereignty 
is  in  the  people.  In  choosing  repre- 
sentatives they  do  not  devolve  the 
supreme  power  on  others.  By  the 
frequency  of  elections,  they  are  called 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  representatives. 
It  is  essential  to  this  moae  of  govern- 
ment that,  through  a  free  press,  all  pub- 
lic measures  should  be  brought  l^efore 
the  tribunal  of  the  people.  Of  course, 
a  refined  and  subtile  policy,  or  a  com- 
plicated legislation,  which  cannot  be  un- 
derstood but  bv  laborious  research  and 
reasoning,  is  hostile  to  the  genius  of 
republican  institutions.  Laws  should 
be  plain  and  few,  intended  to  meet  obvi- 
ous wants,  and  such  as  are  clearly  re- 
quired by  the  great  interests  of  the 
community.  For  ourselves,  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  all  governments,  without  ex- 
ception, can  suiopt  no  safer  rule  than 
the  simplicity  which  we  have  now  rec- 
ommended* The  crying  sin  of  all 
governments  is,  that  they  intermeddle 


injuriously  with  human  afiEairs,  and  ob- 
struct the  processes  of  nature  by  exces- 
sive regulation.  To  us,  society  is  such 
a  complicated  concern,  its  interests  are 
a£Eected  by  so  many  and  such  subtile 
causes,  there  are  so  many  secret  springs 
at  work  in  its  bosom,  and  such  uncer- 
tainty hangs  over  the  distant  issues  of ' 
human  arrangements,  that  we  are  as- 
tonished and  shocked  at  the  temerity  of 
legislators  in  interposing  their  contriv- 
ances and  control,  except  where  events 
and  exp>erience  shed  a  clear  light.  Above 
all,  in  a  country  like  our  own,  where 
public  measures  are  to  be  judged  by 
millions  of  people  scattered  over  a  vast 
territory,  and  most  of  whom  are  en- 
gaged in  laborious  occupations,  we  know 
not  a  plainer  principle  than  that  the 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  govern- 
ment should  be  perspicuous  and  funded 
on  obvious  reasons,  so  that  plain  cases 
may  in  the  main,  if  not  always,  be  of- 
fered to  popular  decision.  Measures 
which  demand  profound  thought  for 
their  justification,  about  which  intelli- 
gent and  honest  men  differ,  and  the  use- 
fulness of  which  cannot  be  made  out  to 
the  common  mind,  are  unfit  for  a  repub- 
lic. If  in  this  way  important  national 
advantages  should  be  sometimes  lost, 
we  ought  to  submit  to  the  evil  as  in- 
separable from  our  institutions,  and 
should  comfort  ourselves  with  thinking 
that  Providence  never  bestows  an  un- 
mixed good  that  the  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  its  inconveniences,  and  that 
a  people,  possessing  freedom,  can  afford 
to  part  with  many  means  of  immediate 
wealth.  We  have  no  fear,  however, 
that  a  people  will  ever  suffer  by  a  rigid 
application  of  our  rule.  Legislators  can- 
not feel  too  deeply  the  delicacy  of  their 
work,  and  their  great  ignorance  of  the 
complicated  structure  and  of  the  multi- 
pliea  and  secret  relations  of  the  social 
state ;  and  they  ought  not  to  hasten, 
nay,  more,  they  ought  to  distrust,  a 
policy,  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of 
which  the  suffrage  of  public  opinion 
cannot  be  decidedly  and  intelligently 
secured.  In  our  republic,  the  aim  of 
Congress  should  be  to  stamp  its  legisla- 
tion with  all  possible  simplicity,  and  to. 
abstain  from  measures  which,  by  their 
complication,  obscurity,  and  uncertainty, 
must  distract  the  public  mind,  and  throw 
it  into  agitation  and  angry  controversy. 
Let  it  be  their  aim  to  cast  among  the 
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people  as  few  brands  of  discord  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  for  this  end  let  the  spirit  of 
adventurous  theory  be  dismissed,  and 
the  spirit  of  modesty,  caution,  and  pru- 
dent simplicity  preside  over  legislation. 
In  these  remarks  we  have  not  Forgotten 
that  there  are  exigencies  in  which  gov- 
ernment is  compelled  to  determine  its 
course  without  delay,  amidst  great  haz- 
ards, and  in  a  stormy,  distracted  state 
of  the  public  mind.  But  these  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  ordinary  course  of  hu- 
man affairs,  and  to  these  the  principle 
which  we  have  advanced  is  not  to  be 
applied. 

We  here  proceed  to  another  principle, 
still  more  important  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Union.  The  General  Govern- 
ment should  correspond  to  its  name  ; 
that  is,  should  be  general,  or  universal, 
in  its  spirit  and  operations.  It  should 
be  characterized  by  nothing  so  strik- 
ingly as  by  impartiality,  by  the  absence 
of  sectional  feeling,  by  a  solicitude  to 
distribute  equally  the  public  burdens, 
and  to  extend  equal  benefits  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  confederation.  On  this  prin- 
ciple the  Union  chiefly  depends.  In  a 
free  community  the  strongest  of  all 
feelings  is  a  jealousy  of  rights,  and 
states  cannot  be  long  held  together,  if 
it  shall  be  thought  that  the  power,  given 
for  the  general  weal,  is.  through  intrigue 
and  selfish  combinations,  perverted  to 
build  up  a  portion  of  the  confederacy 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  No  stronger 
argument  can  be  urged  against  a  public 
measure  than  that  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  partial  or  unequal  bearing  on  the 
country,  or  seems  to  indicate  a  dispo- 
sition in  the  majority  to  sacrifice  the 
common  good  to  factious  or  sectional 
views.  To  guard  as:ainst  the  jealousies 
of  the  States  should  be  the  most  anx- 
ious desire  of  our  national  legislators : 
and,  for  this  purpose,  they  should  aim 
to  restrict  them.selves  to  general  objects 
in  which  all  may  find  a  benefit,  to  re- 
frain from  touching  narrow  or  local 
interests,  especially  those  between  which 
a  rivalry  subsists,  to  proportion  the  pres- 
sure of  taxation  according  to  the  most 
rigorous  justice,  to  watch  equally  over 
the  rights  of  all,  and  to  exact  no  sacri- 
fices but  such  as  the  common  good 
plainly  demands. 

A  weighty  argument  for  limiting  gov- 
ernment to  the  simple  and  general  legis- 
iation  which  we  have  now  recommended. 


though  not  intimately  connected  with 
our  main  subject,  deserves  a  brief  notice. 
It  is  found  in  the  great  and  growing  ex- 
tent of  the  countr>'.  The  attention  of 
Congress  is  already  distracted  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  multiplicity  of  affairs, 
and  every  session  it  is  more  and  more 
in  danger  of  neglecting  its  proper  objects 
and  doing  nothing  well.  We  fear  that 
the  most  pressing  business  is  the  most 
frequently  postponed.  We  refer  to  the 
claims  of  individuals  on  the  government ; 
and  we  call  these  the  most  pressing  con- 
cerns, because  the  man  who  has  been 
wronged  by  an  unanticipated  operation 
of  the  laws  or  of  any  public  measures, 
has  a  right  to  immediate  redress,  and 
because  delay  of  justice  may  be  his  ruin. 
Already  we  hear  an^»  complaint  and 
derision  of  the  inefficiency  of  Congress, 
and  the  evil  will  increase  until  that  body 
shall  select  from  a  bewildering  crowd 
of  applications  its  appropriate  objects, 
and  shall  confine  itself  to  a  legislation 
demanded  by  the  general  voice,  and  by 
the  obvious  wants  of  the  community. 

The  principles  of  legislation  now  laid 
down  seem  to  us  to  have  an  important 
bearing  on  two  great  questions  which 
have  alreadv  agitated  the  country,  and 
which,  we  fear,  bode  no  good  to  the 
Union.  We  refer  to  the  restrictive 
system  and  to  internal  improvement. 
The  first,  which  proposes  to  protect 
certain  branches  oiF  domestic  industry, 
seems  to  us  singularly  wanting  in  that 
simplicity  and  impartiality  which,  as  we 
have  said,  should  characterize  our  legis- 
lation. It  cannot  be  understood  by  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  it  will  certainly 
divide  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  re- 
strictive system  involves  a  constitutional 
difficultv.  We  of  this  region,  indeed, 
generally  concede  to  Congress  the  right 
of  limiting  trade  in  general,  or  of  anni- 
hilating particular  branches  of  it,  for 
the  encouragement  of  domestic  indus- 
try ;  but  the  argument  for  a  narrower 
construction  of  the  Constitution  is  cer- 
tainly specious,  and  certainly  strong 
enough  to  give  to  those  on  whom  a 
tariff  may  press  heavily,  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  wronged.  In  the  next 
place,  the  general  <}uestion  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  restriction  must  be  allowed 
by  its  advocates  to  be  a  difficult  one. 
The  growing  light  of  the  age  certainly 
seems  to  oppose  it,  and  the  statements 
and  reasonings  by  which  it  is  defended. 
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even  if  founded  in  truth,  are  yet  so  in- 
tricate and  so  open  to  objection,  that 
vast  numbers  even  of  the  enlightened 
cannot  be  satisfied  of  their  validity. 
But  supposing  restriction  to  be  ad- 
mitted, tne  Question  as  to  its  extent, 
as  to  the  kinas  of  industry  which  shall 
be  protected,  as  to  the  branches  of  trade 
which  shall  be  sacrificed,  this  question 
is  the  most  perplexing  which  can  be 
offered  to  popular  discussion,  and  can- 
not fail  to  awaken  cupidity,  jealousy, 
and  hatred.  From  the  nature  of  the 
cise,  the  protection  must  be  unequally 
extended,  nor  can  any  wisdom  balance 
the  losses  to  which  different  States 
will  be  exposed.  A  restrictive  tariff 
is  necessarily  a  source  of  discord.  To 
some  portions  of  the  country  it  must 
be  an  evil,  nor  will  they  suffer  patiently. 
Disadvantaj?es  imposed  by  nature,  com- 
munities will  bear,  but  not  those  which 
are  brought  on  them  by  legislation.  We 
have,  indeed,  various  objections  to  the 
whole  system  of  protection.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  deceptive  throughout.  We 
also  oppose  it  on  the  ground  that  our 
country,  in  adopting  it,  abandons  its 
true  and  honorable  position.  To  this 
country,  above  all  others,  belongs,  as 
its  primary  duty  and  interest,  the  sup- 
port of  liberal  principles.  It  has  noth- 
ing in  its  institutions  congenial  with  the 
maxims  of  barbarous  ages,  with  the 
narrow,  monopolizing,  restrictive  legis- 
lation of  antiquated  despotisms.  Free- 
dom, in  all  its  forms  is  our  life,  strength, 
prosperity;  and  every  system  at  war 
with  it,  however  speciously  maintained, 
is  a  contradiction  to  our  character,  and, 
wanting  harmony  with  our  spirit,  must 
take  something,  however  silently,  from 
the  energy  of  the  institutions  which 
hold  us  together.  As  citizens  of  the 
world,  we  grieve  that  this  country  should 
help  to  prolong  prejudices  which  even 
monarchy  is  outgrowing ;  should,  in 
imitation  of  meddling  despotisms,  un- 
dertake to  direct  the  industry  and  cap- 
ital of  the  citizen,  and  especially  should 
lose  sight  of  that  sublime  object  of  phi- 
lanthropy, the  promotion  of  free,  unre- 
stricted commerce  through  the  world. 
As  patriots,  we  grieve  that  a  precedent 
has  been  afforded  for  a  kind  of  legisla- 
tion which,  if  persisted  in,  will  almost 
certainly  loosen,  and  may  rupture,  the 
Union.  The  principal  excellence  of  the 
late  tariff  is,  that  it  is  so  constructed  as 


to  please  no  one,  that  even  its  friends 
pronounce  it  an  abomination ;  for,  by 
offending  and  injuring  all,  it  excites 
less  animosity  in  the  principal  sufferers. 
Tariffs  never  will  be  impartial.  They 
will  always,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
be  the  results  of  selfish  combinations  of 
private  and  public  men,  through  which 
a  majority  will  be  secured  to  particular 
interests;  and  such  is  the  blindness  of 
avarice,  that  to  grasp  a  short-lived,  par- 
tial good,  the  infinite  blessings  of  union 
will  be  hazarded,  and  may  be  thrown 
away. 

It  we  may  be  allowed  a  short  digres- 
sion, we  would  say  that  we  have  no 
partiality  to  tariffs  of  any  kind  not  even 
to  those  which  are  laid  on  imports  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  revenue.  We 
suppose  that  they  are  necessary  at 
present,  especially  where  they  have  be- 
come the  habit  of  the  people,  and  we 
are  not  insensible  to  the  facility  they 
afford  for  collecting  the  revenue.  But 
we  should  rejoice  if  by  some  great  im- 
provement in  finance  every  custom- 
house could  be  shut  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana.  The  interests  of  human 
nature  require  that  every  fetter  should 
be  broken  from  the  intercourse  of  na- 
tions, that  the  most  distant  countries 
should  exchange  all  their  products, 
whet!ier  of  manual  or  intellectual  labor, 
as  freely  as  the  members  of  the  same 
community.  An  unrestricted  commerce 
we  regard  as  the  most  important  means 
of  diffusing  through  the  world  knowl- 
edge, arts,  comforts  civilization  relig- 
ion, and  liberty  ;  and  to  this  great  cause 
we  would  have  our  country  devoted. 
We  will  add  that  we  attach  no  impor- 
tance to  what  is  deemed  the  chief  bene- 
fit of  tariffs,  that  they  save  the  neces- 
sity of  direct  taxation,  and  draw  from 
a  people  a  large  revenue  without  their 
knowledge.  In  the  first  place,  we  say 
that  a  free  people  ought  to  know  what 
they  pay  for  freedom,  and  to  pay  it  joy- 
fully, and  that  they  should  as  truly  scorn 
to  be  cheated  into  the  support  of  their 
government  as  into  the  support  of  their 
children.  In  the  next  place,  a  large 
revenue  is  no  blessing.  An  overflow- 
ing treasury  will  always  be  corrupting 
to  the  governors  and  tne  governeci.  A 
revenue,  rigorously  proportioned  to  the 
wants  of  a  people,  is  as  much  as  can 
be  trusted  safely  to  men  in  power.  The 
only  valid  argument  against  substituting 
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direct  for  indirect  taxation  is  the  diffi^ 
culty  of  ascertaining  with  precision  the 
property  of  the  citizen.  Happy  would  it 
oe  for  us  could  tariffs  be  done  away, 
for  with  them  would  be  abolished  fruit- 
ful causes  of  national  jealousies,  of  war, 
of  perjury,  of  smuggling,  of  innumera- 
ble frauds  and  crimes,  and  of  harassing 
restraint  on  that  commerce  which  should 
be  free  as  the  winds. 

We  consider  many  of  the  remarks 
made  in  reference  to  tariffs  as  applicable 
to  internal  improvements.  These  also 
involve  a  constitutional  question  of  no 
small  difficulty  :  and  it  seems  impossible 
that  they  should  be  prosecuted  with  any 
degree  of  impartiality.  We  will  not  say 
that  an  extensive  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, comprehending  and  con- 
necting the  whole  country,  and  promising 
great,  manifest,  and  universal  good,  may 
not  be  framed.  But  let  Congress  pro- 
pose narrow,  local  improvements,  and 
we  need  no  prophet  to  foretell  the  end- 
less and  ever- multiplying  intrigues,  the 
selfish  combinations  the  jealousies  and 
discontents  which  will  follow  by  a  neces- 
sity as  sure  as  the  laws  of  nature.  An 
irresistible  temptation  will  be  offered 
to  unprincipled  bargains  between  States 
and  legislators,  and  the  treasury,  send- 
ing out  partial  streams,  will  become  a 
fountain  of  bitterness  and  discord. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  most  of  the 
proposed  improvements  are  designed  to 
promote  intercourse,  and  that  thus  they 
tavor  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  great 
end  of  government,  by  binding  us  to- 
gether. We  answer,  that  the  General 
Government  already  promotes  inter- 
course incomparably  more  than  all  other 
causes  combined,  and  we  are  unwilling 
to  put  to  hazard  this  actual  beneficent 
influence  by  striving  to  extend  it.  Gov- 
ernment alfeadv  does  more  for  this  ob- 
ject than  all  the  canals,  railroads,  and 
other  internal  improvements  which  hu- 
man ingenuity  can  devise,  and  this  it 
does  by  that  negative  influence  which. 
as  we  have  often  said,  is  its  chief  func- 
tion. This  it  does  by  making  us  one 
people,  by  preserving  us  from  being 
broken  into  different  communities,  by 
preventing  those  obstructions  to  a  free 
interchange  of  commodities  which,  in 
case  of  disunion,  would  at  once  rise  up 
between  us  ;  by  preserving  us  from  na- 
tional rivalries,  trom  the  war  of  tariffs, 
and   from   open   and  ruinous  hostility. 


We  grant  that  cases  may  occur  in  which 
national  advantage  may  be  lost,  or  use- 
ful objects  delayed,  for  want  of  positive 
interference  of  government  in  the  work 
of  internal  improvement.  But  the  wis- 
dom of  nations,  like  that  of  individuals, 
consists  very  much  in  a  willingness  to 
forego  near  and  inferior  benefits  for 
permanent  security.  We  have,  how- 
ever, little  apprehension  of  much  injur\' 
resulting  from  the  forbearance  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  particular.  Let  Con- 
gress hold  us  together,  and  keep  us  in 
peace,  and  the  spirit  of  the  p>eople  will 
not  slumber.  It  will  pour  itself  forth 
through  our  State  Governments,  through 
corporations,  and  through  individual  en- 
terprise ;  and  who  that  observes  what 
it  has  already  done  can  set  limits  to  its 
efficiency }  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  nothing  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  extend  intercourse 
through  the  States  as  the  invention  of 
steamboats.  No  legislation,  and  no  pos- 
sible direction  of  the  revenue  to  public 
improvements,  could  have  effected  so 
much  as  the  steam-engine ;  and  this 
was  contrived,  perfected,  and  applied  to 
navigation  by  the  genius  and  wealth  of 
i  individuals.  Next  to  this  agent,  the 
most  important  ser\'ice  to  internal  com- 
munication has  been  rendered  by  the 
New  York  canal,  and  this  was  the  work 
of  a  State.  With  such  examples,  we 
need  not  fear  that  our  progress  will  be 
arrested  by  the  confinement  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  general  objects. 
We  are  not  sure  that,  were  every  objec- 
tion which  we  have  stated  removed,  we 
should  be  anxious  to  interest  our  national 
legislature  in  public  improvements.  As 
a  people,  we  want  no  new  excitement. 
Our  danger  is  from  over-action,  from 
impatient  and  selfish  enterprise,  from 
feverish  energy,  from  too  rapid  growth, 
rather  than  from  stagnation  and  lethargy. 
A  calm,  sober,  steady  government  is 
what  we  chiefly  need.  May  it  be  kept 
from  the  hands  of  theorists  and  specu- 
lators ! 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  ques- 
tion how  government  may  best  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  our  Union.  There  is  one 
of  its  establishments  which,  in  this  point 
of  view,  we  highly  value,  and  whicn  we 
fear  is  not  sufficiently  prized  for  the 
highest  benefit  which  it  confers.  Wc 
refer  to  the  post-office.  The  facilities 
which   this   institution    a£Eord8   to  the 
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government  for  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  country,  are  probably  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  most  important 
national  service  which  it  renders.  But 
it  does  incomparablv  more  for  us  as 
a  community.  It  aoes  much  towards 
making  us  one,  by  admitting  free  com- 
munication between  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  which  no  other  channel  of  in- 
tercourse could  bring  together.  It  binds 
the  whole  country  in  a  chain  of  sympa- 
thies, and  makes  it  in  truth  one  great 
neighborhood.  It  promotes  a  kind  of 
society  between  the  seashore  and  the 
mountains.  It  perpetuates  friendships 
between  those  who  are  never  to  meet 
again.  It  binds  the  family  in  the  new 
settlement  and  the  half-cleared  forest  to 
the  cultivated  spot  from  which  it  emi- 
grated. It  facilitates,  bevond  calcula- 
tion, commercial  connections,  and  the 
interchange  of  products.  On  this  ac- 
count, we  always  grieve  to  see  a  state- 
ment of  the  revenue  accruing  to  govern- 
ment from  the  post-office.  It  ought  not 
to  yield  a  cent  to  the  treasury.  It  should 
simply  support  itself.  Such  importance 
do  we  attach  to  the  freest  communication 
between  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  much 
do  we  desire  that  the  poor,  as  well  as 
rich,  may  enjoy  the  means  of  intercourse, 
that  we  would  sooner  have  the  post- 
office  a  tax  on  the  revenue  than  one  of 
its  sources. 

We  pass  to  another  methoa  by  which 
the  government  is  to  strengthen  the 
Union.  We  know  not  a  more  important 
one.  It  is,  to  give  di<jnity  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  national  judiciary.  Let 
Congress  feel,  let  the  people  feel,  that 
to  this  department  the  security  of  the 
Union  is  especially  committed,  that  it  is 
the  great  preservative  power  among  our 
institutions,  and  that  its  sanctity  cannot 
be  too  jealously  protected.  Its  office  is, 
to  settle  peacefully  the  questions  between 
the  diflEerent  States  and  their  citizens, 
which,  without  it,  would  be  settled  by 
arms.  What  beneficence  and  dignity 
belong  to  this  function !  Nor  is  this  all. 
It  affords  to  citizens,  who  feel  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  what  they  deem  an 
unconstitutional  law,  the  means  of  peace- 
ful resistance.  It  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  heard  before  a  tribunal 
on  which  the  most  solemn  obligations 
to  justice  are  laid,  and  which  is  emi^ 
nently  fitted  to  be  an  umpire  between 
the  citizen  and  the   legislature.      We 


know  not  how  government  can  contrib- 
ute more  effectually  to  its  own  stability 
than  by  reverencing  and  guarding  the 
rights  of  the  national  judiciary.  A 
Congress  which  should  trench  on  its 
independence  ought  to  be  counted  guilty 
of  a  species  of  sacrilege. 

From  considering  the  importance  of 
the  judiciary  to  our  Union,  we  are  nat- 
urally led  to  another  department  of  the 
government,  and  one  which  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  attention,  because  at  the 
present  moment  it  seems  to  menace  our 
confederation  more  seriously  than  any 
other  cause.  We  refer  to  the  execu- 
tive department.  We  refer  to  the 
struggles  which  the  election  to  the  Pres- 
idency has  again  and  again  provoked. 
These  are  too  solemn  and  fearful  to  be 
overlooked.  A  remedy  must  be  found, 
or  the  country  will  be  thrown  into  per- 
petual convulsions,  and  split  into  factions 
devoted  each  to  a  chief.  We  shall  waste 
ourselves  in  struggles  for  a  few  leaders, 
who,  by  their  prominence,  will  become 
dearer  to  a  people  than  their  institutions, 
and  in  fighting  for  our  favorites  we  may 
become  their  slaves. 

This  evil  we  regard  as  a  growing  one  ; 
and  we  know  but  one  remedy  for  it. .  The 
people  must  acquire  a  just  self-respect. 
This  they  want.  It  has  been  repressed 
by  false  notions  about  government, 
which  have  come  down  from  ages  of 
monarchy.  The  spirit  of  freedom,  of 
which  we  so  much  boast,  has  not  yet 
given  a  due  elevation  of  sentiment  to 
the  community  :  and  therefore  the  com- 
munity basely  binds  itself  to  leaders  as 
if  they  were  its  superiors.  A  people 
should  understand  its  own  greatness 
and  dignity  too  well  to  attach  much  im- 
portance to  any  individual.  It  should 
regard  no  individual  as  necessary  to  it, 
nor  should  it  suffer  any  one  to  urge  his 
claims  on  its  gratitude.  It  should  feel 
that  it  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  its 
members,  and  that  there  is  no  member 
with  whose  services  it  cannot  dispense. 
It  should  have  no  idols,  no  favorites. 
It  should  annihilate  with  its  frown  those 
who  would  monopolize  its  power,  or 
bring  it  into  subserviencv  to  their  own 
glory.  No  man's  name  snould  be  much 
on  its  lips.  It  should  bind  up  in  no  man 
its  prosperity  and  honor. 

A  free  community,  indeed,  has  need 
of  a  presiding  officer,  but  it  depends 
on  no  individual  as  alone  fitted  for  the 
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office ;  and,  still  more,  it  needs  a  Presi- 
dent, not  to  be  its  master,  but  to  express 
and  execute  its  own  will.  This  last 
thought  is  fundamental,  and  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  only  law  of  a  free  p)eo- 
ple  is  the  will  of  the  majority,  or  public 
sentiment :  and  to  collect,  emoody,  utter, 
and  execute  this,  is  the  great  end  of  its 
civil  institutions.  Self-government  is 
its  great  attribute,  its  supreme  distinc- 
tion, and  this  gives  to  office  in  a  free 
state  an  entirely  different  character  from 
what  it  possesses  in  despotic  countries. 
The  difference,  however,  is  overlooked 
among  us,  and  the  same  importance  is 
attached  to  office  as  if  it  conferred  abso- 
lute power. 

We  repeat  it,  the  supreme  law  in  a 
free  state  is  its  own  will,  and,  conse- 
quently, among  such  a  people,  the  high- 
est power  does  not  necessarily  belong  to 
him  who  is  clothed  with  office,  but  to 
him  who  does  most,  in  whatever  sphere, 
to  guide  and  determine  the  public  mind. 
Office  is  a  secondary  influence,  and,  in- 
deed, its  most  enviable  distinction  con- 
sists in  the  opportunities  which  it  affords 
for  swaying  the  opinions  and  purposes 
of  the  community.  The  nominal  legisla- 
tor is  not  always  the  real  one.  He  is 
often  the  organ  of  superior  minds,  and, 
if  the  people  be  truly  free,  his  chief 
function  is  to  give  form  and  efficiency 
to  the  general  will.  Even  in  monarch- 
ies, where  a  free  press  is  enjoyed,  the 
power  passes  more  and  more  n-om  the 
public  functionary  to  the  master-spirits 
who  frame  the  nation's  mind.  Thus  the 
pen  of  Burke  rivalled  the  sceptre  of  his 
sovereign.  The  progress  ot  freedom 
and  of  society  is  marked  by  this  fact, 
that  official  gives  place  to  personal, 
intellectual,  and  moral  dignity.  It  is  a 
bad  omen  where  office  is  thought  the 
supreme  good,  and  where  a  people  sees 
in  the  public  functionary,  not  an  organ 
of  its  own  will,  but  a  superior  being,  on 
whom  its  peace  and  happiness  depend. 

We  mean  not  to  deny  the  necessity 
of  office.  We  know  that  the  President 
fills  an  important  place.  We  know  that 
the  community  has  an  interest  in  his 
integrity  and  wisdom,  and  that  it  is  dis- 
graced and  injured  by  placing  an  incom- 
petent or  unprincipled  man  in  the  most 
conspicuous  station.  To  the  President 
are  confided  important  functions,  but 
not  such  functions  as  can  be  discharged 
only  by  one  or  two  individuals  in  the 


country,  not  such  as  ought  to  make  him 
an  object  of  idolatry  or  dread^  not  such 
as  should  draw  to  him  any  extraordinary 
homage,  not  such  as  to  justify  intense 
desire  in  the  candidate,  or  intense  ex- 
citement in  the  people.  Under  insdtu 
tions  really  free,  no  office  can  exist 
which  deserves  the  struggles  of  ambi- 
tion. Did  our  Con.stitution  create  such 
an  office,  it  would  prove  its  authors  to 
have  been  blind  or  false  to  their  coun- 
try's dignity  and  rights.  But  that  noble 
charter  is  open  to  no  such  reproach. 
The  Presidency,  the  highest  function  in 
the  state,  is  exceedingly  bounded  by  the 
Constitution,  and  still  more  by  the  spirit 
of  the  community.  A  President  has 
been,  and  may  often  be,  one  of  the  least 
efficient  men  in  the  government  We 
need  not  go  far  for  proof.  In  both 
houses  of  Congress  there  were  men 
whose  influence  over  the  country  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  last  President 
He  indeed  contributed  to  keep  the  wheel 
of  government  in  motion.  But  we  ask. 
What  new  impulse  did  he  give  it  ?  What 
single  important  measure  did  he  origi- 
nate .'*  Was  there  a  man  in  office  more 
fettered  and  thwarted  .'*  We  talk  of  the 
administrations  of  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr. 
Adams.  We  ask.  What  impression  of 
themselves  have  they  left  on  legislation 
and  on  public  affairs  ?  They  gave  no 
sprii.g  to  the  public  mind.  A  popular 
senator  or  representative  did  more  to 
swav  the  community.  And  tliis  is  as 
it  sfiould  be.  We  rejoice  that  official 
influence  is  so  restricted  that  the  people 
are  not  mere  echoes  of  a  single  voice, 
that  no  man  can  master  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, that  there  is  a  general,  all-pervad- 
ing intelligence,  which  modifies,  controls, 
and  often  neutralizes,  the  opinion  and 
will  of  the  highest  public  functionary. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Presidency  as 
it  has  actually  existed,  and  as  it  must  in 
a  great  measure  exist  whilst  we  are  free ; 
and  yet,  through  a  delusion  which  has 
come  down  from  past  ages,  this  office, 
so  limited  in  power,  so  obstructed  by 
'  the  legislative  branches  and  by  public 
opinion,  which  is  conferred  on  the  indi- 
vidual at  the  longest  but  for  eight  years, 
and  from  which  he  retires  to  a  seclusion 
where  scarcely  an  eye  follows,  or  a  voice 
of  approbation  cheers  him,  this  office, 
to  our  disgrace,  is  coveted  by  an  insane 
ambition,  as  if  it  were  an  hereditary 
throne,  and  the  people  are  as  much  ex- 
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cited  and  disturbed,  when  called  to  fill 
it.  as  if  they  were  choosing  a  master  for 
life  at  whose  feet  the  country  was  to  be 
laid  an  unprotected  victim.  To  our 
shame  be  it  said  for  the  last  eight  years 
every  interest  of  the  nation  has  been 
postponed  to  the  comparatively  inferior 
concern  of  choosing  a  President.  The 
nationsd  legislature,  forgetting  its  ai>- 
pointment  to  watch  over  the  general 
weal,  has  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted, 
its  annual  sessions  in  intrigues  for  the 
advancement  of  rival  candidates.  The 
most  important  measures  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  decided,  not  with  reference 
to  the  country,  but  chiefly  according  to 
their  bearings  on  what  has  been  duled 
the  Presidential  election.  So  sadly  have 
we  wanted  the  self-respect  which  belongs 
to  freemen  !  In  these  disgrace. ul  trans- 
actions, in  this  shameful  excitement 
spread  through  the  community,  we  see 
that,  as  a  people,  we  have  not  drunk  as 
deeply  as  we  imagine  into  the  lofty 
spirit  of  liberty.  In  proportion  as  a 
people  become  free,  in  propoition  as 
public  sentiment  reigns,  office  ceases  to 
be  a  ds'i action,  political  ambition  ex- 
pires, the  prizes  of  political  ambition 
are  withdrawn,  the  self  respect  of  the 
people  preserves  it  from  bowing  to  favor- 
ites or  idols.  Whilst  it  is  the  character- 
istic of  despotism  that  the  ruler  is  every 
thing  and  the  people  comparatively  noth- 
ing, the  reverse  is  the  grand  distinction 
of  a  free  state.  This  distinction  we 
have  yet  to  learn ;  and  it  cannot  be 
learned  too  thoroughly.  Unless  we  are 
preserved  by  a  just  self-respect  from 
dividing  into  factions  for  the  elevation 
of  leaders,  we  shall  hold  our  Union  and 
our  rights  by  a  very  uncertain  tenure. 
Better  were  it  to  choose  a  President 
by  lot  from  a  hundred  names  to  which 
each  State  shall  contribute  its  fair  pro- 
portion, than  repeat  the  degrading  strug- 
gle through  which  we  have,  recently 
passed. 

We  close  this  topic  by  entreating  our 
citizens  to  remember  the  great  argument 
in  favor  of  hereditary  monarchy.  It 
may  be  expressed  in  few  words.  "  The 
highest  office  in  a  nation  "  says  the  mon- 
archist, "ought  to  be  hereditary,  because 
it  is  an  object  too  dazzling  and  exciting 
to  be  held  up  for  competition.  Such  a 
prize,  offered  to  the  aspiring,  must  in- 
flame to  madness  the  lust  of  power,  and 
engender   perpetual  strife.      A  people 


having  such  a  gift  to  bestow  ' 
exposed  to  perpetual  arts  and  m 
dons.  Its  passions  will  never  be  : 
to  sleep.  Factions,  headed  by  ] 
chiefs  and  exasperated  by  confl; 
at  length  resort  to  force,  and, 
storms  which  will  follow,  the  C< 
tion  will  be  prostrated,  and  the  s 
power  be  the  prey  of  a  successful  u 
The  peace  and  stability  of  a  nat 
mand  that  the  supreme  power 
be  placed  above  rivalry,  and  bey( 
hopes  of  ambition,  and  this  can  • 
done  by  making  it  hereditary." 
the  grand  argument  in  favor  of  mo 
As  a  people,  we  have  done  too  n 
confirm  it.  It  is  time  that  we 
ourselves  more  loyal  to  freedon 
shall  do  well  to  remember  that  a 
lie,  broken  into  parties  which  h: 
chief  magistracy  for  their  aii 
thrown  into  perpetual  agitation 
rivalry  of  popular  leaders,  is  lei 
mournful  testimony  to  the  reasor 
monarchists,  and  accelerating  th 
ment  of  their  sinister  forebodingj 

Much  remains  to  be  said  of  the 
of  perpetuating  the  Union,  and 
dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed 
we  want  time  to  prosecute  the  j 
The  injuries  with  which  the  con 
tion  is  menaced  by  party-spirit 
sectional  spirit  are  too  obvious  1 
exposition.  The  importance  oi 
tional  literature  to  our  Union  anc 
deserves  particular  consideratioi 
the  topic  is  too  great  for  our 
limits,  and  we  reserve  it  for  futi 
cussion.* 

We  intended  to  close  this  artit 
some  remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
ferent  parties  in  this  country  in  i 
to  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  oJ 
ing  that  all  have  occasionally  bee 
ing  in  fidelity  to  it.      But  the 
would  necessarily  expand  itself 
the  space  allowed  us.     Still,  we 
wholly  abandon  it.     One  branch 
particularly  recommended  to  us 
Correspondence  at  the  head  of 
view.     The  merits  or  the  demerit 
Federal  party  in  respect  to  our 
seem  to  be  in  a  measure  forced 
consideration ;    and  we   are   th 
willing  to  give  a  few  thoughts 
topic,  because  we  think  that  we 
stand  it,  and  because  we  trust 
can  treat  it  dispassionately.    Oui 

*  See  '*  Remarks  on  National  Literature,* 
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ment  to  this  party  we  have  no  desire  to 
conceal ;  but  our  ideas  of  the  allegiance 
due  to  a  party  are  exceedingly  liberal. 
We  claim  the  privilege  of  censuring 
those  with  whom  we  generally  agree ; 
and  we  indignantly  disclaim  the  obliga- 
tion of  justifying  in  the  mass  whatever 
they  may  please  to  do.  Of  the  Feder- 
alists, therefore,  we  shall  speak  freely. 
We  have  no  desire  to  bide  what  we 
deem  to  be  their  errors.  They  belong 
now  to  histor)^,  and  the  only  Question 
is.  how  their  history  may  be  maae  most 
useful  to  their  country  and  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Before  we  proceed,  how- 
ever, we  beg  to  remark  that  in  this,  as 
in  every  part  of  the  present  review,  we 
write  from  our  own  convictions  alone, 
that  we  hold  no  communication  with 
political  leaders,  and  that  we  are  far 
from  being  certain  of  the  reception 
which  our  views  will  meet  from  our  best 
friends. 

A  purer  party  than  that  of  the  Feder- 
alists, we  believe,  never  existed  under 
any  government.  Like  all  other  com- 
binations, it  indeed  contained  weak  and 
bad  men.  In  its  prosperity,  it  drew  to 
itself  seekers  for  office.  Still,  when  we 
consider  that  it  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  Washington  to  his  last  hour ;  that  its 
leaders  were  his  chosen  friends  :  that  it 
supported  and  strengthened  his  whole 
administration  :  that  it  participated  with 
him  in  the  proclamation  and  system  of 
neutrality,  through  which  that  great  man 
served  his  country  as  effectually  as  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war :  when  we 
consider  that  it  contributed  chiefly  to 
the  organization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  civil,  judicial,  financial  mili- 
tary, and  naval  departments  :  that  it 
carried  the  country  safely  and  honorably 
through  the  most  tempestuous  days  of 
the  t  rench  Revolution  ;  that  it  with- 
stood the  frenzied  tendencies  of  multi- 
tudes to  alliance  with  that  power,  and 
that  it  averted  war  with  Great  Britain 
during  a  period  when  such  a  war  would 
have  bowed  us  into  ruinous  subserviency 
to  the  despot  of  France  ;  when  we  con- 
sider these  things,  we  feel  that  the  debt 
of  this  country  to  the  Federal  party  is 
never  to  be  extinguished. 

Still,  we  think  that  this  party  in  some 
respects  failed  of  its  duty  to  the  cause 
of  the  Union  and  of  freedom  But  it 
so  failed  not  through  treachery ;  for 
truer  spirit's  the  world  could  not  boast. 


It  failed  through  despondence.  Here 
was  the  rock  on  which  Federalism  split 
Too  many  of  its  leading  men  wanted  a 
just  confidence  in  our  free  institutions 
and  in  the  moral  ability  of  the  people 
to  uphold  them.  Appalled  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  French  Revolution,  by  the 
extinction  of  liberty  in  that  republic, 
and  by  the  fanaticism  with  which  the 
cause  of  France  was  still  espous^ 
among  ourselves,  they  began  to  despair 
of  their  own  country.  The  sympathies 
of  the  majority  of  our  people  with  the 
despotism  of  France  were  indeed  a 
fearful  symptom.  There  seemed  a  fas- 
cination in  that  terrible  power.  An  in- 
sane admiration  for  the  sworn  foe  of 
freedom,  joined  with  as  deadly  a  hatred 
towards  England,  so  far  pervaded  the 
country,  that  to  the  Federalists  we 
seemed  enlisted  as  a  people  on  the  side 
of  despotism,  and  fated  to*  sink  under 
its  yoke.  That  they  had  cause  for  fear, 
we  think.  That  they  were  criminal  in 
the  despondence  to  which  they  yielded, 
we  also  believe.  They  forgot  that  great 
perils  call  on  us  for  renewed  efforts,  and 
for  increased  sacrifices  in  a  good  cause. 
That  some  of  them  considered  the  doom 
of  the  country  as  sealed,  we  have  reason 
to  believe.  Some,  disappointed  and  irri- 
tated, were  accustomed  to  speak  in  bit- 
ter scorn  of  institutions  which,  bearing 
the  name  of  free,  had  proved  unable  to 
rescue  us  from  base  subserviency  to  an 
all-menacing  despot.  The  Federalists, 
as  a  body,  wanted  a  just  confidence  in 
our  national  institutions.  They  wanted 
that  faith  which  hopes  against  hope,  and 
which  freedom  should  inspire.  Here 
was  their  sin,  and  it  brought  its  penalty: 
for  through  this,  more  than  any  cause, 
they  were  driven  from  power.  By  not 
confiding  in  the  community,  they  lost  its 
confidence.  By  the  depressed  tone  with 
which  they  spoke  of  liberty,  their  at- 
tachment to  it  became  suspected.  The 
taint  of  anti-republican  tendencies  was 
fastened  upon  them  by  their  opponents, 
and  this  reproach  no  party  could  sur- 


vive. 


We  know  not  in  what  manner  we 
can  better  communicate  our  views  of 
the  Federal  party,  of  its  merits  and  de- 
fects, than  by  referring  to  that  distin- 
guished man  who  was  so  long  prominent 
m  its  ranks,  —  we  mean  the  Tate  George 
Cabot.  If  any  man  in  this  region  de- 
served to  be  called  its  leader,  it  was  he, 
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and  a  •  stronger  proof  of  its  political 
purity  cannot  be  imagined  than  is  found 
in  the  ascendency  which  this  illustrious 
individual  maintained  over  it.  He  was 
the  last  man  to  be  charged  with  a  crim- 
inal ambition.  His  mind  rose  far  above 
office.  The  world  had  no  station  which 
would  have  tempted  him  from  private  life. 
But  in  private  life  he  exerted  the  sway 
which  IS  the  worthiest  prize  of  a  lofty 
ambition.  He  was  consulted  with  some- 
thing of  the  respf»ct  which  was  paid  to 
an  ancient  oracle,  and  no  mind  among 
us  contributed  so  much  to  the  control 
of  public  affairs.  It  is  interesting  to 
inouire  by  what  intellectual  attributes  he 
gained  this  influence  ;  and,  as  his  char- 
acter now  belongs  to  historv,  perhaps 
we  may  render  no  unacceptaole  service 
in  delineating  its  leading  features. 

We  think  that  he  was  distinguished 
by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  power  of 
ascending  to  general  principles,  and  bv 
the  reverence  and  constancy  with  whicn 
he  adhered  to  them.  The  great  truths 
of  history  and  experience,  the  immutable 
laws  of  human  nature,  according  to  which 
all  measures  should  be  framed,  shone  on 
his  intellectual  eye  with  an  unclouded 
brightness.  No  impatience  of  present 
evils,  no  eagerness  tor  immediate  good, 
ever  tempted  him  to  think  that  these 
might  be  forsaken  with  impunity.  To 
these  he  referred  all  questions  on  which 
he  was  called  to  judge,  and  accordingly 
his  conversation  had  a  character  of  com- 
prehensive wisdom  which,  joined  with 
his  urbanity,  secured  to  him  a  singular 
sway  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
Witn  such  a  mind,  he  of  course  held 
in  contempt  the  temporary  expedients 
and  motley  legislation  of  commonplace 
politicians.  He  looked  with  singular 
aversion  on  every  thing  factitious, 
forced,  and  complicated  in  policy.  We 
have  understood  that  by  the  native 
strength  and  simplicity  of^  his  mind,  he 
anticipated  the  lights  which  philosophy 
and  experience  have  recently  thrown  on 
the  importance  of  leaving  enterprise, 
industry,  and  commerce  free.  He  car- 
ried into  politics  the  great  axiom  which 
the  ancient  sages  carried  into  morals, 
"  Follow  Nature."  In  an  age  of  read- 
ing, he  leaned  less  than  most  men  on 
books.  A  more  independent  mind  our 
country  perhaps  has  not  produced. 
When  we  think  of  his  whole  charac- 
ter, when  with  the  sagacity  of  his  in- 


tellect we  combine  the  integrity  of  his 
heart,  the  dignified  grace  of  his  manners, 
and  the  charm  of  nis  conversation,  we 
hardly  know  the  individual,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Washington,  whom  we  should 
have  offered  more  willingly  to  a  for- 
eigner as  a  specimen  of  the  men  whom 
America  can  produce. 

Still,  we  think  that  his  fine  qualities 
were  shaded  by  what  to  us  is  a  great 
defect,  though  to  some  it  may  appear  a 
proof  of  his  wisdom.  He  wanted  a  just 
faith  in  man's  capacity  of  freedom,  at 
least  in  that  degree  of  it  which  our  in- 
stitutions suppose.  He  inclined  to  dark 
views  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
his  country.  He  had  too  much  the  wis- 
dom of  experience.  He  wanted  what 
may  be  called  the  wisdom  of  hope.  In 
man's  past  history  he  read  too  much 
what  is  to  come,  and  measured  our  pres- 
ent capacity  of  political  good  too  much  • 
by  the  unsuccessful  experiments  of 
former  times.  We  apprehend  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  experience  too  much 
our  guide  ;  and  such  was  the  fault  of 
this  distinguished  man.  There  are  sea- 
sons, in  human  affairs,  of  inward  and 
outward  revolution,  when  new  depths 
seem  to  be  broken  up  in  the  soul,  when 
new  wants  are  unfolded  in  multitudes, 
and  a  new  and  undefined  good  is  thirsted 
for.  These  are  periods  when  the  prin- 
ciples of  experience  need  to  be  modi- 
fied, when  hope  and  trust  and  instinct 
claim  a  share  with  prudence  in  the  guid- 
ance of  affairs,  when,  in  truth,  to  dare 
is  the  highest  wisdom.  Now,  in  the 
distinguished  man  of  whom  we  speak, 
there  was  little  or  nothing  of  that  en- 
thusiasm which,  we  confess,  seems  to 
us  sometimes  the  surest  light.  He  lived 
in  the  past,  when  the  impulse  of  the  age 
was  towards  the  future.  He  was  slow 
to  promise  himself  any  great  melioration 
of  human  affairs  ;  and,  whilst  singularly 
successful  in  discerning  the  actual  gooa 
which  results  from  the  great  laws  of 
nature  and  Providence,  he  gave  little 
hope  that  this  good  was  to  be  essen- 
tially enlarged.  To  such  a  man.  the 
issue  of  the  French  Revolution  was  a 
confirmation  of  the  saddest  lessons  of 
history,  and  these  lessons  he  applied  too 
faithfully  to  his  own  country.  His  in- 
fluence m  communicating  sceptical,  dis- 
heartening views  of  human  affairs,  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  so  important  as  to 
form  a  part  of  our  history,  and  it  throws 
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liffht  on  what  we  deem  the  great 
al  error  of  the  Federalists. 
Lt  the  Federalists  did  at  one  period 
rith  an  unworthy  despondence  on 
astitutions,  is  true.  Especially 
they  saw  the  country,  by  a  decla- 
of  war  against  England,  yirtually 
tself  with  that  despotism  which 
:ed  the  whole  civilized  world,  their 
sunk  within  them  ;  and  we  doubt 
lat,  in  some  cases,  their  mixed 
and  gloom  broke  forth  in  reckless 
les,  which,  to  those  who  are  igno- 
»f  the  workings  of  the  passions, 
seem  to  argue  a  scorn  for  the  con* 
Ltion  and  for  all  its  blessings.  So 
iy  failed  of  their  duty ;  for  a  good 
1  is  never  to  despair  of  the  repub- 
ver  to  think  freedom  a  lost  cause. 
I  political  sin  of  the  Federal  party 
Lve  stated  plainly.  In  the  other 
party,  examples  of  unfaithfulness 
!  Union  might  also  be  produced, 
ver  reverts  to  the  language  of 
lia  on  the  subject  of  the  alien  and 
5n  laws,  or  to  the  more  recent  pro- 
igs  and  declarations  of  Georgia  in 
:t  to  the  Indian  territories  within 
irisdictioQ,  or  to  the  debates  and 


resolutions  of  the  l^pslatore  of  Soath 
Carolina  at  its  last  session,  will  kam 
that  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
Union,  and  of  the  gfeatness  of  its  bless- 
ings, is  but  faintly  apprehended,  even 
by  that  party  which  boasts  of  unfalter* 
ing  adherence  to  it 

In  closing  this  article,  we  are  aware  that 
we  have  said  much  in  which  many  of  our 
fellow-citizens  will  not  concur.  Men  of 
all  parties  will  probably  dissent  from 
some  of  our  positions.  But  has  not  the 
time  come  when  the  vassalage  of  party 
may  be  thrown  off  ?  when  we  may  speak 
of  the  past  and  present  without  asking 
whether  our  opinion  will  be  echoed  by 
this  or  that  class  of  politicians?  when 
we  may  cease  to  condemn  and  justify  in 
the  mass  ?  when  a  more  liberal  and 
elevate^  style  of  discussion  may  be  in- 
troduced ?  when  we  may  open  our  eyes 
on  the  faults  of  our  friends,  and  may 
look  at  subjects  which  involve  our  coun- 
try's welfare  in  the  broad,  clear  light  of 
day  ?  This  style  of  discussion  we  are 
anxious  to  promote ;  and  we  feel  that 
whoever  may  encourage  and  difiFuse  it, 
will  deserve  a  place  among  the  most 
faithful  friends  of  freedom. 
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scourse  before  the  Congregational  Ministers  of  Massachusetts, 

Boston,  1816. 


ii.  4 :  '*  Nation  fthall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
tn,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more?' 

AVE  chosen  a  subject  which  rtay 
at  first  view  not  altogether  appro- 

to  the  present  occasion,  —  the 
:t  of  WAR.  It  may  be  thought  that 
dress  to  an  assembly  composed 
y  of  the  ministers  of  religion  should 
nfined  to  the  duties,  dangers,  en- 
gements  of  the  sacred  office.  But 
e  been  induced  to  select  this  topic 
ise,  after  the  slumber  of  ages, 
tians  seem  to  be  awakening  to  a 

of  the  pacific  character  of  their 
Dn,  and  because  I  understood  that 
Convention  were  at  this  anniversary 
insider  the    interesting   question, 


whether  no  method  could  be  devised  for 
enlightening  the  public  mind  on  the  nat- 
ure and  guilt  of  war.  I  was  unwilling 
that  this  subject  should  be  approached 
and  dismissed  as  an  ordinary  affair.  I 
feared  that,  in  the  pressure  of  business, 
we  might  be  satisfied  with  the  expres- 
sion of  customary  disapprobation:  and 
that,  having  in  this  way  relieved  our 
consciences,  we  should  relapse  into  our 
former  indifference,  and  continue  to 
hear  the  bowlings  of  this  dreadful  storm 
of  human  passions  with  as  much  uncon- 
cern as  before.  I  resolved  to  uree  on 
you  the  duty,  and  I  hoped  to  exdte  io 
you  the  purpose,  of  making  some  new 
and  persevering  efforts  for  Sie  action 
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of  this  wont  vestige  of  barbarism,  this 
grossest  outrage  on  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  The  day,  I  trust,  is  com- 
ing when  Christians  will  look  back  with 
gratitude  and  affection  on  those  men 
who,  in  ages  of  conflict  and  bloodshed, 
cherished  generous  hopes  of  human 
improvement,  withstood  the  violence  of 
corrupt  opinion,  held  forth,  amidst  the 
general  darkness,  the  pure  and  mild 
light  of  Christianity,  and  thus  ushered 
in  a  new  and  peaceful  era  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  May  you,  my  brethren,  be 
included  in  the  grateful  recollection  of 
that  day ! 

The  miseries  and  crimes  of  war,  its 
sources^  its  remedUs^  will  be  the  subjects 
of  our  present  attention. 

In  detailing  its  miseries  and  crimes, 
there  is  no  temptation  to  recur  to  unreal 
or  exaggerated  horrors.  No  depth  of 
coloring  can  approach  reality.  It  is 
lamentable  that  we  need  a  delineation 
of  the  calamities  of  war  to  rouse  us  to 
exertion.  The  mere  idea  of  human 
beings  employing  every  power  and  fac- 
ulty in  the  work  of  mutual  destruction 
ought  to  send  a  shuddering  through  the 
frame.  But  on  this  subject  our  sensi- 
bilities are  dreadfully  sluggish  and  dead. 
Our  ordinary  sympathies  seem  to  for- 
sake us  when  war  is  named.  The  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  a  single  fellow-being 
often  excite  a  tender  and  active  com- 
passion ;  but  we  hear  without  emotion 
of  thousands  enduring  every  variety  of 
woe  in  war.  A  single  murder  in  peace 
thrills  through  our  frames.  The  count- 
less murders  of  war  are  heard  as  an 
amusing  tale.  The  execution  of  a  crim- 
inal depresses  the  mind,  and  philan- 
thropv  IS  laboring  to  substitute  milder 

f)unishments  for  death.  But  benevo- 
ence  has  hardly  made  an  effort  to 
snatch  from  sudden  and  untimely  death 
the  innumerable  victims  immolated  on 
the  altar  of  war.  This  insensibility  de- 
mands that  the  miseries  and  crimes  of 
war  should  be  placed  before  us  with 
minuteness,  with  energy,  with  strong 
and  indignant  feeling. 

The  miseries  of  war  may  be  easily 
conceived  from  its  very  nature.  By  war, 
we  understand  the  resort  of  nations  to 
force,  violence,  and  the  most  dreaded 
methods  of  destruction  and  devastation. 
In  war,  the  strength,  skill,  courage,  en- 
ergy, and  resources  of  a  whole  people 
are  concentrated  for  the  infliction  of  pain 


and  death.  The  bowels  of  the  e: 
explored,  the  most  active  elemen 
bined,  the  resources  of  art  and 
exhausted,  to  increase  the  powqr 
in  destroying  his  fellow-creature: 

Would  you  learn  what  desi 
man,  when  thus  aided,  can 
around  him  ?  Look,  then,  at  tl 
tensive  region,  desolate  and  ove 
with  ruins  ;  its  forests  rent,  as  if 
by  lightning ;  its  villages  prostr 
by  an  earthquake ;  its  fielcis  ba 
ii  swept  by  storms.  Not  long  a 
sun  shone  on  no  happier  spot 
ravaging  armies  prowled  over 
frowned  on  it ;  and  its  fruitfulm 
happiness  are  fled.  Here  thousa: 
ten  thousands  were  gathered  frt 
tant  provinces,  not  to  embrace  ai 
ren,  but  to  renounce  the  tie  of  \ 
hood  ;  and  thousands  in  the  vigoi 
when  least  prepared  for  death 
hewn  down  and  scattered  like  cl 
fore  the  whirlwind. 

Repair,  my  friends,  in  thoug] 
field  of  recent  battle.  Here  arc 
of  slain,  weltering  in  their  own 
their  bodies  mangled,  their  limb 
tered,  and  almost  every  vestige 
human  form  and  countenance  des 
Here  are  multitudes  trodden  und 
and  the  war-horse  has  left  the  i 
his  hoof  in  many  a  crushed  an( 
lated  frame.  Here  are  severer 
ers  ;  they  live,  but  live  withou 
or  consolation.  Justice  despatcl 
criminal  with  a  single  stroke  ;  1 
victims  of  war,  falling  by  casual 
rected  blows,  often  expire  in  lii 
agony,  their  deep  groans  mov 
compassion,  their  limbs  writhing 
earth  with  pain,  their  lips  parcn< 
a  burning  thirst,  their  wounds  c 
the  chilhng  air,  the  memory  of 
rushing  on  their  minds,  but  not 
of  friendship  or  comfort  reachir 
ears.  Amidst  this  scene  of  horrc 
see  the  bird  and  beast  of  prey  % 
themselves  with  the  dead  or  dyii 
human  plunderers  rifling  the  wa 
almost  palpitating  remains  of  th 
If  you  extend  your  eye  beyond 
mediate  field  of  battle,  and  foil 
track  of  the  victorious  and  pi 
army,  you  see  the  roads  strewe 
the  dead  ;  you  see  scattered  floe! 
harvests  trampled  under  foot,  the 
ine  ruins  of  cottages,  and  the  mi 
inhabitants  flying  in  want  and  di 
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and  even  yet,  the  horrors  of  a  single 
battle  are  not  exhausted.  Some  of  the 
deepest  pangs  which  it  inflicts  are  si- 
lent, retired,  enduring,  to  be  read  in  the 
widow's  countenance,  in  the  unprotected 
orphan,  in  the  aged  parent,  in  affection 
cherishing  the  memory  of  the  slain,  and 
weeping  that  it  could  not  minister  to 
their  last  pangs. 

I  have  asked  you  to  traverse,  in 
thought,  a  field  of  battle.  There  is 
another  scene  often  presented  in  war, 
perhaps  more  terrible.  I  refer  to  a 
besieged  city.  The  most  horrible  pages 
in  history  are  those  which  record  the 
reduction  of  strongly  fortified  places. 
In  a  besieged  city  are  collected  all 
descriptions  and  ages  of  mankind, 
women,  children,  the  old,  the  infirm. 
Day  and  night  the  weapons  of  death 
ana  conflagration  fly  around  them. 
They  see  the  approaches  of  the  foe, 
the  trembling  bulwark,  and  the  fainting 
strength  of  3ieir  defenders.  They  are 
worn  with  famine,  and  on  famine  presses 
pestilence.  At  length  the  assault  is 
made,  every  barrier  is  broken  down,  and 
a  lawless  soldiery,  exasperated  by  resist- 
ance, and  burning  with  lust  and  cruelty, 
are  scattered  through  the  streets.  The 
domestic  retreat  is  violated ;  and  even 
the  house  of  God  is  no  longer  a  sanc- 
tuary. Venerable  age  is  no  protection, 
female  purity  no  defence.  Is  woman 
spared  amidst  the  slaughter  of  father, 
brother,  husband,  and  son.^  She  is 
spared  for  a  fate  which  makes  death  in 
comparison  a  merciful  doom.  With  such 
heart-rending  scenes  history  abounds ; 
and  what  better  fruits  can  you  expect 
from  war  ? 

These  views  are  the  most  obvious  and 
striking  which  war  presents.  There  are 
more  secret  influences,  appealing  less 
powerfully  to  the  senses  and  imagina- 
tion, but  deeply  affecting  to  a  reflecting 
and  benevolent  mind.  Consider,  first, 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  immedi- 
ately engaged  in  war.  The  sufferings 
of  soldiers  from  battle  we  have  seen ; 
but  their  sufferings  are  not  limited  to 
the  period  of  conflict.  The  whole  of 
war  is  a  succession  of  exposures  too 
severe  for  human  nature.  Death  em- 
ploys other  weapons  than  the  sword. 
It  is  computed  that  in  ordinary  wars 
greater  numbers  perish  by  sickness  than 
in  battle.  Exhausted  by  long  and  rapid 
inarches,  by  unwholesome  food,  by  ex- 


posure to  storms,  by  excessive  labor 
under  a  burning  sky  through  the  day, 
and  by  interrupted  and  restless  sleep  on 
the  damp  ground  and  in  the  chilling 
atmosphere  of  night,  thousands  after 
thousands  of  the  young  pine  away  and 
die.  They  anticipated  that  they  snould 
fall,  if  to  fall  should  be  their  lot,  in 
what  they  called  the  field  of  honor, 
but  they  perish  in  the  inglorious  and 
crowded  hospital,  surrounded  with  sights 
and  sounds  of  woe,  far  from  home  and 
every  friend,  and  denied  those  tender 
offices  which  sickness  and  expiring  nat- 
ure require. 

Consider,  next,  the  influence  of  war 
on  the  character  of  those  who  make  it 
their  trade.  They  let  themselves  for 
slaughter,  place  themselves  servile  in- 
struments, passive  machines,  in  the 
hands  of  rulers,  to  execute  the  bloodiest 
mandates,  without  a  thought  on  the  jus- 
tice of  the  cause  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. What  a  school  is  this  for  the 
human  character  !  From  men  trained 
in  battle  to  ferocity,  accustomed  to  the 
perpetration  of  cruel  deeds,  accustomed 
to  take  human  life  without  sorrow  or 
remorse,  habituated  to  esteem  an  un- 
thinking courage  a  substitute  for  every 
virtue,  encouraged  by  plunder  to  prodi- 
gality, taught  improvidence  by  perpetual 
hazard  and  exposure,  restrained  only  by 
an  iron  discipline  which  is  withdrawn  in 
peace,  and  unfitted  by  the  restless  and 
irregular  career  of  war  for  the  calm  and 
uniform  pursuits  of  ordinary  life  ;  from 
such  men,  what  ought  to  be  expected 
but  contempt  of  human  rights  and  of 
the  laws  of  God  ?  From  tne  nature  of 
his  calling,  the  soldier  is  almost  driven 
to  sport  with  the  thought  of  death,  to 
defy  and  deride  it,  and,  of  course,  to 
banish  the  thought  of  that  retribution 
to  which  it  leads  ;  and  though  of  all  men 
the  most  exposed  to  sudden  death,  he 
is  too  often  of  all  men  most  unprepared 
to  appear  before  his  Judge. 

The  influence  of  war  on  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  on  its  prosperity,  its  mor- 
als, and  its  pohtical  institutions,  though 
less  striking  than  on  the  soldiery,  is  yet 
baleful.  How  often  is  a  community  im- 
poverished to  sustain  a  war  in  which  it 
nas  no  interest  ?  Public  burdens  are 
aggravated,  whilst  the  means  of  sustain- 
ing them  are  reduced.  Internal  im- 
provements are  neglected.  The  revenue 
of  the  state  is  exhausted  in  military 
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establishments,  or  flows  through  secret 
channels  into  the '  coffers  ot  corrupt 
men,  whom  war  exalts  to  power  and 
office.  The  regular  employments  of 
peace  are  disturbed.  Industry  in  many 
of  its  branches  is  suspended.  The 
laborer,  ground  with  want,  and  driven 
to  despair  by  the  clamor  of  his  suffering 
family,  becomes  a  soldier  in  a  cause 
which  he  condemns,  and  thus  the  coun- 
try is  drained  of  its  most  effective  popu- 
lation. The  people  are  stripped  and 
reduced,  whilst  the  authors  of  war 
retrench  not  a  comfort,  and  often  fatten 
on  the  spoils  and  woes  of  their  country. 

The  influence  of  war  on  the  morals  of 
society  is  also  to  be  deprecated.  The 
suspension  of  industry  multiplies  want ; 
and  criminal  modes  of  subsistence  are 
the  resource  of  the  suffering.  Com- 
merce, shackled  and  endangered,  loses 
its  upright  and  honorable  character,  and 
becomes  a  system  of  stratagem  and 
collusion.  In  war,  the  moral  sentiments 
of  a  community  are  perverted  by  the 
admiration  of  military  exploits.  The 
milder  virtues  of  Christianity  are  eclipsed 
by  the  baleful  lustre  thrown  round  a 
ferocious  courage.  The  disinterested, 
the  benignant,  the  merciful,  the  forgiv- 
ing, those  whom  Jesus  has  pronounced 
blessed  and  honorable,  must  ^ve  place 
to  the  hero,  whose  character  is  stained 
not  only  with  blood,  but  sometimes  with 
the  foulest  vices,  but  all  whose  stains 
are  washed  away  by  victory.  War 
especially  injures  the  moral  feelings  of 
a  people  by  making  human  nature  cheap 
in  their  estimation,  and  human  life  of  as 
little  worth  as  that  of  an  insect  or  a 
brute. 

War  diffuses  through  a  community 
unfriendly  and  malignant  passions.  Na- 
tions, exasperated  oy  mutual  injuries, 
bum  for  each  others'  humiliation  and 
ruin.  They  delight  to  hear  that  famine, 
pestilence,  want,  defeat,  and  the  most 
dreadful  scourges  which  Providence 
sends  on  a  guilty  world,  are  desolating 
a  hostile  community.  The  slaughter 
of  thousands  of  fellow-beings,  instead 
of  awakening  pity,  flushes  them  with 
delirious  joy,  illuminates  the  city,  and 
dissolves  the  whole  country  in  revelry 
and  riot.  Thus  the  heart  of  man  is 
hardened.  His  worst  passions  are  nour- 
ished. He  renounces  the  bonds  and 
sympathies  of  humanity.  Were  the 
prayers,  or  rather  the  curses,  of  warring 


nations  prevalent  in  heaven,  the  whole 
earth  would  long  since  have  become  a 
desert.  The  human  race,  with  all  their 
labors  and  improvements,  would  have 
perished  under  the  sentence  of  universal 
extermination. 

But  war  not  only  assails  the  prosper- 
ity and  morals  of  a  community ;  its  in- 
fluence on  the  political  condition  is 
threatening.  It  arms  government  with 
a  dangerous  patronage,  multiplies  de- 
pendents and  instruments  of  oppression, 
and  generates  a  power  which,  in  the 
hands  of  the  energetic  and  aspiring, 
endangers  a  free  constitution.  War 
organizes  a  body  of  men  who  lose  the 
feelings  of  the  citizen  in  the  soldier ; 
whose  habits  detach  them  from  the 
community ;  whose  ruling  passion  is 
devotion  to  a  chief;  who  are  inured 
in  the  camp  to  despotic  sway ;  who  are 
accustomed  to  accomplish  their  ends  by 
force,  and  to  sport  with  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  their  fellow-beings ;  who 
delight  in  tumult,  adventure,  and  peril ; 
and  turn  with  disgust  and  scorn  from 
the  quiet  labors  of  peace.  Is  it  wonder- 
ful that  such  protectors  of  a  state  should 
look  with  contempt  on  the  weakness  of 
the  protected,  and  should  lend  them- 
selves base  instruments  to  the  subver- 
sion of  that  freedom  which  they  do  not 
themselves  enjoy  ?  In  a  community, 
in  which  preceaence  is  given  to  the 
military  profession,  freedom  cannot  long 
endure.  The  encroachments  of  power 
at  home  are  expiated  by  foreign  tri- 
umphs. The  essential  interests  and 
rights  of  the  state  are  sacrificed  to  a 
false  and  fatal  glory.  Its  intelligence 
and  vigor,  instead  of  presenting  a  bul- 
wark to  domestic  usurpation,  are  ex- 
pended in  military  achievements.  Its 
most  active  and  aspiring  citizens  rush 
to  the  army,  and  become  subservient 
to  the  power  which  dispenses  honor. 
The  nation  is  victorious,  but  the  recom- 
pense of  its  toils  is  a  yoke  as  galling  as 
that  which  it  imposes  on  other  com- 
munities. 

Thus  war  is  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  dreadful  calamities  which  fall  on 
a  guilty  world  ;  and,  what  deserves  con- 
sideration, it  tends  to  multiply  and  per- 
petuate itself  without  end.  It  feeds  and 
grows  on  the  blood  which  it  sheds.  The 
passions  from  which  it  springs  gain 
strength  and  fury  from  indulgence. 
The  successful  nation,  flushed  by  vie- 
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torjj  pants  for  new  laurels  ;  whQst  the 
humbled  nation,  irritated. by  defeat,  is 
impatient  to  redeem  its  honor  and  re- 
pair its  losses.  Peace  becomes  a  truce, 
a  feverish  repose,  a  respite  to  sharpen 
anew  the  sword,  and  to  prepare  for 
future  struggles.  Under  professions  of 
friendship  mrk  hatred  and  distrust ;  and 
a  spark  suffices  to  renew  the  mighty 
conAagration.  When ,  from  these  causes, 
laree  military  establishments  are  formed, 
ana  a  military  spirit  kindled,  war  be- 
comes a  necessary  part  of  policv.  A 
foreign  field  must  be  found  tor  tne  en- 
ergies and  passions  of  a  martial  people. 
To  disband  a  numerous  and  veteran 
soldiery  would  be  to  let  loose  a  dan- 

ferous  horde  on  society.  The  blood- 
ounds  must  be  sent  forth  on  other 
communities,  lest  they  rend  the  bosom 
of  their  own  country.  Thus  war  ex- 
tends and  multiplies  itself.  No  sooner 
is  one  storm  scattered,  than  the  sky  is 
darkened  with  the  gathering  horrors  of 
another.  Accordingly,  war  has  been 
the  mournful  legacy  of  every  generation 
to  that  which  succeeds  it.  Every  age 
has  had  its  conflicts.  Every  country 
has  in  turn  been  the  seat  of  devastation 
and  slaughter.  The  dearest  interests 
and  rights  of  every  nation  have  been 
again  and  again  committed  to  the  haz- 
ards of  a  game,  of  all  others  the  most 
uncertain*  and  in  which,  from  its  very 
nature,  success  too  often  attends  on  the 
fiercest  courage  and  the  basest  fraud. 

Such,  my  friends,  is  an  unexaggerated, 
and,  I  will  add,  a  faint  delineation  of 
the  miseries  of  war;  and  to  all  these 
miseries  and  crimes  the  human  race 
have  been  continually  exposed,  for  no 
worthier  cause  than  to  enlarge  an  em- 
pire already  tottering  under  its  unwieldy 
weight,  to  extend  an  iron  despotism,  to 
support  some  idle  pretension,  to  repel 
some  unreal  or  exaggerated  injury.  For 
no  worthier  cause,  human  olood  has 
been  poured  out  as  water,  and  millions 
of  rational  and  immortal  beings  have 
been  driven  like  sheep  to  the  field  of 
slaughter. 

Having  considered  the  crimes  and 
miseries  of  war,  I  proceed,  as  I  pro- 
posed, to  inquire  into  its  sources,  —  an 
important  branch  of  our  subject,  for  it 
is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  sources 
that  we  can  be  guided  to  the  remedies 
of  war.  And  here,  I  doubt  not,  many 
will  imagine  that  the  first  place  ought 


to  be  given  to  malignity  and  hatred 
But  justice  to  human  nature  requires 
that  we  ascribe  to  national  animosities 
a  more  limited  operation  than  is  usually 
assigned  to  them  in  the  production  of 
this  calamity.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that 
ambitious  men,  who  have  an  interest  in 
war,  too  often  accomplish  their  views 
by  appealing  to  the  malignant  feelings 
of  a  community,  by  exaggerating  its 
wrongs,  ridiculing  its  forbearance,  and 
reviving  ancient  jealousies  and  resent- 
ments. But  it  is  believed  that,  were 
not  malignity  and  revenge  aided  by  the 
concurrence  of  higher  principles,  the 
false  splendor  of  this  barbarous  custom 
might  easily  be  obscured,  and  its  ravages 
stayed. 

One  of  the  great  springs  of  war  may 
be  found  in  a  very  strong  and  generd 
propensity  of  human  nature,  in  the  love 
of  excitement,  of  emotion,  of  strong  in- 
terest, —  a  propensity  which  gives  a 
charm  to  those  bold  and  hazardous  en- 
terprises which  call  forth  all  the  energies 
of  our  nature.  No  state  of  mind,  not 
even  positive  suffering,  is  more  painful 
than  the  want  of  interesting  objects. 
The  vacant  soul  preys  on  itself,  and 
often  rushes  with  impatience  from  the 
security  which  demands  no  effort  to 
the  brink  of  peril.  This  part  of  human 
nature  is  seen  in  the  kind  of  pleasures 
which  have  always  been  preferred.  Why 
has  the  first  rank  among  sports  been 
given  to  the  chase?  Because  its  diffi- 
culties, hardships,  hazards,  tumults, 
awaken  the  mind,  and  give  to  it  a  new 
consciousness  of  existence,  and  a  deep 
feeling  of  its  powers.  What  is  the 
charm  which  attaches  the  statesman 
to  an  office  which  almost  weighs  him 
down  with  labor  and  an  appalling  re- 
sponsibility ?  He  finds  much  of  his 
compensation  in  the  powerful  emotion 
and  interest  awakened  by  the  very  hard- 
ships of  his  lot,  by  connict  with  vigor- 
ous minds,  by  the  opposition  of  rivals 
and  by  the  alternations  of  success  and 
defeat.  What  hurries  to  the  gamine 
table  the  man  of  prosperous  fortune  and 
ample  resource  ?  The  dread  of  apathy, 
the  love  of  strong  feeling  and  of  mentel 
agitation.  A  deeper  interest  is  felt  in 
hazarding  than  in  securing  wealth,  and 
the  temptation  is  irresistible.  One  more 
example  of  this  propensity  may  be  seen 
in  the  attachment  of  pirates  and  higli* 
waymen  to  their  dreadful  employment 
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Its  excess  of  peril  has  given  it  a  terrible 
interest ;  and  to  a  man  who  has  long 
conversed  with  its  dangers,  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life  are  vapid,  tasteless,  and 
disgusting.  We  have  here  one  spring 
of  war.  War  is  of  all  games  the  deep- 
est, awakening  most  powerfully  the  soul, 
and,  of  course,  presenting  powerful  at- 
traction to  those  restless  and  adventur- 
ous minds  which  pant  for  scenes  of 
greater  experiment  and  exposure  than 
peace  affords.  The  savage,  finding  in 
his  uncultivated  modes  01  life  few  ob- 

i'ects  of  interest,  few  sources  of  emotion, 
mms  for  war  as  a  field  for  his  restless 
energy.  Civilized  men,  too,  find  a  pleas- 
ure in  war,  as  an  excitement  of  the  mind. 
They  follow,  with  an  eager  concern,  the 
movements  of  armies,  and  wait  the  issue 
of  battles  with  a  deep  suspense,  an  al- 
ternation of  hope  and  fear,  inconceivablv 
more  interesting  than  the  unvaried  uni- 
formity of  peaceful  pursuits. 

Another  powerful  principle  of  our 
niture,  which  is  the  spring  of  war,  is 
the  passion  for  superiority,  for  triumph, 
for  power.  The  human  mind  is  aspir- 
ing, impatient  of  inferiority,  and  eager 
for  pre  eminence  and  control.  I  need 
not  enlarge  on  the  predominance  of  this 
passion  in  rulers  whose  love  of  power  is 
influenced  by  the  possession,  and  who 
are  ever  restless  to  extend  their  sway. 
It  is  more  important  to  observe  that, 
•  were  this  desire  restrained  to  the  breasts 
of  rulers,  war  would  move  witli  a  slug- 
gish pace.  But  the  passion  for  power 
and  superiority  is  universal :  and  as 
every  individual,  from  his  intimate  un- 
ion with  the  community,  is  accustomed 
to  appropriate  its  triumphs  to  himself, 
there  is  a  general  promptness  to  engage 
in  any  contest  by  which  the  community 
may  obtain  an  ascendency  over  other  , 
nations.  The  desire  that  our  country  : 
should  surpass  all  others  would  not  be 
criminal  did  we  understand  in  what  re- 
spects it  is  most  honorable  for  a  nation 
to  excel ;  did  we  feel  that  the  glory  of 
a  state  consists  in  intellectual  and  moral 
superiority,  in  pre-eminence  of  knowl- 
edge, freedom,  and  purity.  But  to  the 
mass  of  a  people  this  form  of  pre-emi- 
nence is  too  refined  and  unsubstantial. 
There  is  another  kind  of  triumph  which 
they  better  understand,  the  triumph  of 
physical  power,  triumph  in  battle,  tri- 
umph, not  over  the  minds,  but  the  terri- 
tory of  another  state.   Here  is  a  palpable^ 


visible  superiority ;  and  for  this  a  people 
are  willing  to  submit  to  severe  priva- 
tions. .  A  victory  blots  out  the  memory 
of  their  sufferings,  and  in  boasting  of 
their  extended  power,  they  find  a  com- 
pensation for  many  woes. 

1  now  proceed  to  another  powerful 
spring  of  war  ;  and  it  is  the  admiration 
of  the  brilliant  qualities  displayed  in 
war.  These  qualities,  more  than  all 
things,  have  prevented  an  impression 
of  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  this  sav- 
age custom.  Many  delight  in  war,  not 
for  its  carnage  and  woes,  but  for  its 
valor  and  apparent  magnaminity,  for  the 
self-command  of  the  hero,  the  fortitude 
which  despises  suffering,  the  resolution 
which  courts  danger,  the  superiority  of 
the  mind  to  the  body,  to  sensation,  to 
fear.  Let  us  be  just  to  human  nature 
even  in  its  errors  and  excesses.  Men 
seldom  delight  in  war,  considered  merely 
as  a  source  of  misery.  When  they  hear 
of  battles,  the  picture  which  rises  to 
their  view  is  not  what  it  should  be,  a 
picture  of  extreme  wretchedness,  of  the 
wounded,  the  mangled,  the  slain.  These 
horrors  are  hidden  under  the  splendor 
of  those  mighty  energies  which  break 
forth  amidst  the  perils  of  conflict,  and 
which  human  nature  contemplates  with 
an  intense  and  heart-thrilling  delight. 
Attention  hurries  from  the  heaps  of  the 
slaughtered  to  the  victorious  chief, 
whose  single  mind  pervades  and  ani- 
mates a  host,  and  directs  with  stem 
composure  the  storm  of  battle  ;  and  the 
ruin  which  he  spreads  is  forgotten  in 
admiration  of  his  power.  This  admira- 
tion has,  in  all  ages,  been  expressed  by 
the  most  unequivocal  signs.  Why  that 
garland  woven  ?  that  arch  erected  r  that 
festive  board  spread  ?  These  are  trib- 
utes to  the  warrior.  Whilst  the  peaceful 
sovereign,  who  scatters  blessings  with 
the  silence  and  constancy  of  Providence, 
is  received  with  a  faint  applause,  men 
assemble  in  crowds  to  hail  the  con- 
queror, perhaps  a  monster  in  human 
form,  whose  private  life  is  blackened 
with  lust  and  crime  and  whose  great- 
ness is  built  on  perfidy  and  usurpation. 
Thus  war  is  the  surest  and  speediest 
road  to  renown :  and  war  will  never 
cease  while  the  field  of  battle  is  the  field 
of  glory,  and  the  most  luxuriant  laurels 
grow  from  a  root  nourished  with  blood. 

Another  cause  of  war  is  a  false  patri- 
otism.    It    is  a  natural  and  generous 
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impulse  of  nature  to  love  the  country 
which  gave  us  birth,  by  whose  institu- 
tions we  have  been  moulded,  by  whose 
laws  defended,  and  with  whose  soil 
and  scenery  innumerable  associations  of 
early  years,  of  domestic  affection,  and 
of  friendship,  have  been  formed.  But 
tliis  sentiment  often  degenerates  into 
a  narrow,  partial,  exclusive  attachment, 
alienating  us  from  other  branches  of  the 
human  family,  and  instigating  to  agres- 
sion on  other  states.  In  ancient  times 
this  principle  was  developed  with  won- 
derful energy,  and  sometimes  absorbed 
every  other  sentiment  To  the  Roman, 
Rome  was  the  universe.  Other  nations 
were  of  no  value  but  to  grace  her  tri- 
umphs and  illustrate  her  power  ;  and  he 
who  in  private  life  would  have  disdained 
injustice  and  oppression,  exulted  in  the 
successful  violence  by  which  other  na- 
tions were  bound  to  the  chariot-wheels 
of  this  mistress  of  the  world.  This 
spirit  still  exists.  The  tie  of  country  is 
thought  to  absolve  men  from  the  obli- 
^tions  of  universal  justice  and  human- 
ity. Statesmen  and  rulers  are  expected 
to  build  up  their  own  country  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others ;  and,  in  the  false  pa- 
triotism of  the  citizen,  they  have  a 
security  for  any  outrages  which  are 
sanctioned  by  success. 

Let  me  mention  one  other  spring  of 
war,  —  1  mean  the  impressions  we  re- 
ceive in  early  life.  In  our  early  years 
we  know  war  only  as  it  offers  itself  to 
us  at  a  review ;  not  arrayed  in  terror, 
not  stalking  over  fields  of  the  slain,  and 
desolated  regions,  its  eye  flashing  with 
fury,  and  its  sword  reeking  with  blood. 
War,  as  we  first  see  it,  is  decked  with 
gay  and  splendid  trappings,  and  wears 
a  countenance  of  joy.  It  moves  with 
a  measured  and  graceful  step  to  the 
sound  of  the  heart-stirring  fife  and 
drum.  Its  instruments  of  death  wound 
only  the  air.  Such  is  war ;  the  youth- 
ful eye  is  dazzled  with  its  ornaments  ; 
the  youthful  heart  dances  to  its  ani- 
mated sounds.  It  seems  a  pastime  full 
of  spirit  and  activity,  the  very  sport  in 
which  youth  delights.  These  false  views 
of  war  are  confirmed  by  our  earliest  read- 
ing. We  are  intoxicated  with  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  conqueror,  as  recorded  in 
real  history  or  in  glowing  fiction.  We 
follow,  with  a  sympathetic  ardor,  his 
rapid  and  triumphant  career  in  battle, 
and,  unused  as  we  are  to  suffering  and 


death,  forget  the  fallen  and  miserable 
who  are  crushed  under  his  victorious 
car.  Particularly  by  the  study  of  the 
ancient  poets  and  historians,  the  senti- 
ments of  early  and  barbarous  ages  on 
the  subject  of  war  are  kept  alive  in  the 
mind.  The  trumpet  which  roused  the 
fury  of  Achilles  and  ot  the  hordes  of 
Greece  still  resounds  in  our  ears ;  and, 
though  Christians  by  profession,  some 
of  our  earliest  and  deepest  impressions 
are  received  in  the  school  of  uncivilized 
antiquity.  Even  where  these  impres- 
sions in  favor  of  war  are  not  received 
in  youth,  we  yet  learn  from  our  early 
familiarity  with  it  to  consider  it  as  a 
necessary  evil,  an  essential  part  of  our 
condition.  We  become  reconciled  to  it 
as  to  a  fixed  l^w  of  our  nature ;  and 
consider  the  thought  of  its  abolition  as 
extravagant  as  an  attempt  to  chain  the 
winds  or  arrest  the  lightning. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  unfold  the 
principal  causes  of  war.     They  are,  you 
perceive,  of  a  moral  nature.     They  may 
be  resolved  into  wrong  views  of  human 
glcry.  and  into  excesses  of  passions  and 
desires  which,  by  right  direction,  would 
promote  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
From   these  causes  we  learn  that  this 
savage   custom   is   to  be  repressed  by 
moral  means,  by  salutary  influences  on 
the  sentiments  and  principles  of  man- 
kind.    And  tnus  we  are  led  to  our  last 
topic,  —  the  remedies  of  war.     In  intro- 
ducing the  obser\'at'ons  which  I  have  to 
offer  on   this   branch  of  the  subject,  I 
feel  myself  bound  to  suggest  an  impor- 
tant caution.     Let  not  the  cause  of  peace 
be  injured  by  the  assertion  of  extreme 
and  indefensible  principles.     I  particu- 
larly refer  to  the  principle,  that  war  is 
absolutely,  and  in  all  possible  cases,  un- 
lawful, and  prohibited  by  Christianity. 
This  doctrine  is  considered,  by  a  jjreat 
majority  of  the  judicious   and  enlight- 
ened, as  endangering  the  best  interests 
of  society ;  and  it  ought  not  therefore 
to  be  connected  with  our  efforts  for  the 
diffusion  of  peace,  unless   it  appear  to 
us  a  clear  and  indubitable  truth.     War, 
as  it  is  commonly  waged,  is  indeed  a 
tremendous    evil;    but    national  subju- 
gation is  a  greater  evil  than  a  war  of  ae- 
fence  ;  and  a  community  seems  to  me 
to  possess  an  indisputaole  right  to  re- 
sort to  such  a  war,  when  all  other  means 
have  failed  for  the  security  of  its  exist- 
ence or  freedom.     It  is  universally  ad- 
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mitted  that  a  community  may  employ 
force  to  repress  the  rapacity  and  vio* 
lence  of  its  own  citizens,  to  disarm  and 
restrain  its  internal  foes  ;  and  on  what 
ground  can  we  deny  to  it  the  right  of 
repelling  the  inroads  and  aggressions  of 
a  foreign  power  ?  If  a  government  may 
not  lawfully  resist  a  foreign  army,  in- 
vading its  territory  to  desolate  and  sub- 
due, on  what  principles  can  we  justify  a 
resistance  of  a  combination  of  its  own 
citizens  for  the  same  injurious  purpose  ? 
Government  is  instituted  for  the  very 
purpose  of  protecting  the  community 
from  all  violence,  no  matter  by  what 
hands  it  may  be  offered ;  and  rulers 
would  be  unmithful  to  their  trust  were 
they  to  abandon  the  rights,  interests, 
ana  improvements  of  society  to  unprin- 
cipled rapacity,  whether  of  domestic  or 
foreign  foes. 

We  are  indeed  told  that  the  language 
of  Scripture  is,  "Resist  not  evil."  But 
the  Scriptures  are  given  to  us  as  reason- 
able beings.  We  must  remember  that 
to  the  renunciation  of  reason  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  we  owe  those 
absurdities  which  have  sunk  Christi- 
anity almost  to  the  level  of  Heathenism. 
If  the  precept  to  "  resist  not  evil  "  ad- 
mit no  exception,  then  civil  government 
is  prostrated ;  then  the  magistrate  must 
in  no  case  resist  the  injurious  ;  then  the 
subject  must  in  no  case  employ  the  aid 
of  the  laws  to  enforce  his  rights.  The 
very  end  and  office  of  government  is  to 
resist  evil  men.  For  this,  the  civil 
magistrate  bears  the  sword ;  and  he 
should  beware  of  interpretations  of  the 
Scriptures  which  would  lead  him  to 
bear  it  in  vain.  The  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  i^nlawfulness  of  war  is  thought 
by  its  advocates  to  be  necessary  to  a 
successful  opposition  to  this  barbarous 
custom.  But  were  we  employed  to  re- 
store peace  to  a  contentious  neighbor- 
hood, we  should  not  consider  ourselves 
as  obliged  to  teach  that  self-defence  is 
in  every  possible  case  a  crime ;  and 
equally  useless  is  this  principle  in  our 
labors  for  the  pacification  of  the  world. 
Without  taking  this  uncertain  and  dan- 
gerous grouna,  we  may  and  ought  to 
assail  war,  by  assailing  the  principles 
and  passions  which  gave  it  birth,  and 
by  improving  and  exalting  the  moral 
sentiments  ot  mankind. 

For  example  ;  important  service  may 
be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  peace  by 


communicating  and  enforcinp^  just  and 
elevated  sentiments  in  relation  to  the 
true  honor  of  rulers.  Let  us  teach  that 
the  prosperity,  and  not  the  extent,  oi  a 
state  is  the  measure  of  a  ruler's  glory : 
that  the  brute  force  and  crooked  policy 
wiiich  annex  a  conquest  are  infinitely 
inferior  to  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  be- 
neficence which  make  a  country  happy  ; 
and  that  the  earth  holds  not  a  more 
abandoned  monster  than  the  sovereign 
who,  intrusted  with  the  dearest  inter- 
ests of  a  people,  commits  them  to  the 
dreadful  hazards  of  war,  that  he  may 
extend  his  prostituted  power,  and  fill 
the  earth  with  his  worthless  name.  Let 
us  exhibit  to  the  honor  and  veneration 
of  mankind  the  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian ruler,  who,  disdaining  the  cheap 
and  vulgar  honor  of  a  conqueror,  as- 
pires to  a  new  and  more  enduring  glory ; 
who,  casting  away  the  long- tried  weap- 
ons of  intrigue  and  violence,  adheres 
with  a  holy  and  unshaken  confidence  to 
justice  and  philanthropy,  as  a  nation's 
best  defence;  and  who  considers  him- 
self as  exalted  by  God  only  that  he  may 
shed  down  blessings  and  be  as  a  bene- 
ficent deity  to  the  world. 

To  these  instructions,  in  relation  to 
the  true  glory  of  rulers,  should  be 
added  just  sendments  as  to  the  glory 
of  nations.  Let  us  teach  that  the  honor 
of  a  nation  consists,  not  in  the  forced 
and  reluctant  submission  of  other  states, 
but  in  equal  laws  and  free  institutions, 
in  cultivated  fields  and  prosperous  cit- 
ies ;  in  the  development  of  intellectual 
and  moral  power,  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  in  magnanimity  and  justice, 
in  the  virtues  and  blessings  of  peace. 
Let  us  never  be  weary  in  reprobating 
that  infernal  spirit  of  conquest  by  which 
a  nation  becomes  the  terror  anci  abhor- 
rence of  the  world,  and  inevitably  pre- 
pares a  tomb  —  at  best  a,  splendid  tomb 
—  for  its  own  liberties  and  prosperity. 
Nothing  has  been  more  common  than 
for  nations  to  imagine  themselves  great 
and  glorious  on  the  ground  of  foreign 
conquest,  when  at  home  they  have  been 
loaded  with  chains.  Cannot  these  gross 
and  monstrous  delusions  be  scattered  ? 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  persuade  Chris- 
tian nations  to  engage  in  a  new  and  untried 
race  of  glory,  in  generous  competitions, 
in  a  noble  contest  for  superiority  in  wise 
legislation  and  internal  improvements,  in 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  humanity  ? 
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Another  most  important  method  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  peace  is  to  turn 
men's  admiration  from  military  courage 
to  qualities  of  real  nobleness  and  dig- 
nity. It  is  time  that  the  childish  admi- 
ration of  courage  should  give  place  to 
more  manly  sentiments  :  and  in  propor- 
tion as  we  effect  this  change,  we  shall 
shake  the  main  pillar  of  war,  we  shall 
rob  military  life  of  its  chief  attraction. 
Courage  is  a  very  doubtful  quality, 
springmg  from  very  different  sources, 
and  possessing  a  corresponding  variety 
of  character.  Courage  sometimes  re- 
sults from  mental  weakness.  Peril  is 
confronted,  because  the  mind  wants 
comprehension  to  discern  its  extent. 
This  is  often  the  courage  of  youth,  the 
courage  of  unreflecting  ignorance,  —  a 
contempt  of  peril  because  peril  is  but 
dimly  seen.  Courage  still  more  fre- 
quently springs  from  physical  tempera- 
ment, from  a  rigid  fibre  and  iron  nerves, 
and  deserves  as  little  praise  as  the  pro- 
portion of  the  form  or  the  beauty  of  the 
countenance.  Again,  every  passion 
which  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
passion  of  fear,  and  to  exclude  by  its 
vehemence  the  idea  of  danger,  commu- 
nicates at  least  a  temporary  courage. 
Thus  revenge,  when  it  burns  with  great 
fury,  gives  a  terrible  energy  to  the  mind, 
ana  has  sometimes  impelled  men  to 
meet  certain  death,  that  they  might  in- 
flict the  same  fate  on  an  enemy.  You 
see  the  doubtful  nature  of  courage.  It 
is  often  associated  with  the  worst  vices. 
The  most  wonderful  examples  of  it  may 
be  found  in  the  history  of  pirates  and 
robbers,  whose  fearlessness  is  generally 
proportioned  to  tlie  insensibility  of  their 
consciences,  and  to  the  enormity  of  their 
crimes.  Courage  is  also  exhibited  with 
astonishing  power  in  barbarous  coun- 
tries, where  the  child  is  trained  to  de- 
spise the  hardships  and  pains  to  which 
he  is  exposed  by  his  condition  ;  where 
the  absence  of  civil  laws  obliges  every 
man  to  be  his  own  defender  ;  and  where, 
from  the  imperfection  of  moral  senti- 
ment, corporeal  strength  and  ferocious 
courage  are  counted  the  noblest  quali- 
ties of  human  nature.  The  common 
courage  of  armies  is  equally  worthless 
with  that  of  the  pirate  and  the  savage. 
A  considerable  part  of  almost  every 
army,  so  far  from  deriving  their  resolu- 
tion from  love  of  country  and  a  sense 
of  justice,  can  hardly  be  said  to-  have  a 


country,  and  have  been  driven  into  the 
ranks  by  necessities  which  were  gener- 
ated by  vice.    These  are  the  brave  sol- 
diers,  whose  praises  we   hear;   brave, 
from  the  absence  of  all  reflection ;  prod- 
igal of  life,  because   their  vices  have 
robbed  life  of  its  blessings  :  brave,  from 
sympathy;    brave,  from   the  thirst  of 
plunder  ;  and  especially  brave,  because 
the  sword  of  martial  law  is  hanging  over 
their  heads.     Accordingly,  military  cour- 
age is  easily  attained  by  tlie  most  de- 
based and  unprincipled  men.    The  com- 
mon drunkard  of  the   streets,  who  is 
enlisted  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  when 
thrown  into  the  ranks  among  the  un- 
thinking and  profane,  subjected  to  the 
rigor  of  martial  discipline   familiarized 
by  exposure  to  the  idea  of  danger,  and 
menaced  with  death  if  he  betray  a  symp- 
tom of  fear,  becomes  as  brave  as  his 
officer,   whose    courage  may  often  be 
traced  to  the  same  dread  of  punishment, 
and  to  fear  of  severer  infamy  than  at- 
tends on  the  cowardice  of  the  common 
soldier.     Let   the  tribute  of   honor  be 
freely  and  liberally  given  to  the  soldier 
of  principle,  who  exposes  his  life  for  a 
cause  which    his  conscience   approves, 
and  who   mingles  clemency  and  mercy 
with  the  joy  of  triumph,     liut  as  for  the 
multitude  of  militarv  men,  who  regard 
war  as  a  trade  by  which  to  thrive,  who 
hire  themselves  to  fight  and  slay  in  any 
cause,   and   who  destroy    their  fellow- 
beings  with  as  little  concern  as  the  hus- 
bandman does  the  vermin  that  infest  his 
fields.  I  know  no  class  of  men  on  whom 
admiration  can  more  unjustly  and  more 
injuriously  be  bestowed.     Let  us  labor, 
my  brethren,  to  direct   the  admiration 
and  love  of  mankind  to  another  and  in- 
finitely higher  kind  of  greatness  to  that 
true  magnanimity  which  is  prodigal  of 
ease  and  life  in  the  service  of  God  and 
mankind,  and  which  proves  its  courage 
by   unshaken  adherence,  amidst  scorn 
and  danger,  to  truth  and  virtue.    Let 
the  records  of  past  ages  be  explored,  to 
rescue  from  oblivion,  not  the  wasteful 
conqueror,  whose  path  was  as  the  whirl- 
wind, but  the  benefactors  of  the  human 
race,  martyrs  to  the  interests  of  freec!om 
and  religion,  men  who  have  broken  the 
chain  of  the  slave,  who  have  traversed 
the  earth  to  shed  consolation  into  the 
cell  of  the  prisoner,  or  whose  sublime 
faculties   have  explored    and   revealed 
useful  and  ennobling  truths.     Can  notb- 
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ing  be  done  to  hasten  the  time  when  to 
such  men  eloquence  and  poetrv  shall 
offer  their  glowing  homage,  —  wnen  for 
these  the  statue  and  monument  shall 
be  erected,  the  canvass  be  animated, 
and  the  laurel  entwined,  —  and  when  to 
these  the  admiration  of  the  young  shall 
be  directed  as  their  guides  and  forerun- 
ners to  glory  and  immortality  ? 

I  proceea  to  another  method  of  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  peace.  Let  Chris- 
tian mmisters  exhibit,  with  greater  clear- 
ness and  distinctness  than  ever  they 
have  done,  the  pacific  and  benevolent 
spirit  of  Christianity.  My  brethren, 
this  spirit  ought  to  hold  the  same  place 
in  our  preaching  which  it  holds  in  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord.  Instead  of  being 
crowded  and  lost  among  other  subjects, 
it  should  stand  in  the  front  of  Christian 
graces ;  it  should  be  inculcated  as  the 
life  and  essence  of  our  religion.  We 
should  teach  men  that  charity  is  greater 
than  faith  and  hope  ;  that  God  is  love, 
or  benevolence  ;  and  that  love  is  the 
brightest  communication  of  divinity  to 
the  human  soul.  We  should  exhibit 
Jesus  in  all  the  amiableness  of  his 
character,  now  shedding  tears  over 
Jerusalem,  and  now  his  blood  on  Cal- 
vary, and  in  his  last  hours  recommend- 
ing his  own  sublime  love  as  the  badge 
and  distinction  of  his  followers.  We 
should  teach  men  that  it  is  the  property 
of  the  benevolence  of  Christianity  to 
diffuse  itself  like  the  light  and  rain  of 
heaven,  to  disdain  the  limits  of  rivers, 
mountains,  or  oceans,  by  which  nations 
are  divided,  and  to  embrace  every  human 
being  as  a  brother.  Let  us  never  forget 
that  our  preaching  is  evangelical  just  in 
proportion  as  it  inculcates  and  awakens 
this  disinterested  and  unbounded  char- 
ity ;  and  that  our  hearers  are  Christians 
just  as  far  and  no  farther  than  they 
delight  in  peace  and  beneficence. 

It  is  a  painful  truth,  which  ought  not 
to  be  suppressed,  that  the  pacific  influ- 
ence of  the  gospel  has  been  greatly  ob- 
structed by  the  disposition  which  has 
prevailed  in  all  ages,  and  especially 
among  Christian  ministers,  to  give  im- 
portance to  the  peculiarities  of  sects, 
and  to  rear  walls  of  partition  between 
different  denominations.  Shame  ought 
to  cover  the  face  of  the  believer,  when 
he  remembers  that  under  no  religion 
have  intolerance  and  persecution  raged 
more  fiercely  than  under  the  gospel  of 


the  meek  and  forbearing  Saviour.  Chris- 
tians have  made  the  earth  lo  reek  with 
blood  and  to  resound  with  denunciation. 
Can  we  wonder  that,  while  the  spirit  of 
war  has  been  cherished  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  church,  it  has  continued 
to  ravage  among  the  nations  ?  Were 
the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  to  be  in- 
culcated with  but  half  the  zeal  which 
has  been  wasted  on  doubtful  and  dis- 
puted doctrines,  a  sympathy,  a  co-oper- 
ation might  in  a  very  short  time  be 
produced  among  Christians  of  every 
nation,  most  propitious  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  world.  In  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the 
extension  of  commerce.  Christians  of 
both  hemispheres  are  at  this  moment 
brought  nearer  to  one  another  than  at 
any  rormer  period  ;  and  an  intercourse, 
founded  on  religious  sympathies,  is  grad- 
ually connecting  the  most  distant  re- 
gions. What  a  powerful  weapon  if 
furnished  by  this  new  bond  of  unioK 
to  the  ministers  and  friends  of  peace ! 
Should  not  the  auspicious  moment  be 
seized  to  inculcate  on  all  Christians,  in 
all  regions,  that  they  owe  their  first 
allegiance  to  their  common  Lord  in 
heaven,  whose  first,  and  last,  and  great 
command  is,  love  ?  Should  they  not 
be  taught  to  look  with  a  shuddering 
abhorrence  on  war,  which  continually 
summons  to  the  field  of  battle,  under 
opposing  standards,  the  followers  of  the 
same  Saviour,  and  commands  them  to 
imbrue  their  hands  in  each  others' 
blood  ?  Once  let  Christians  of  every 
nation  be  brought  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
peace  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  and 
their  labor  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the 
Lord.  Human  affairs  will  rapidly  as- 
sume a  new  and  milder  aspect.  The 
predicted  ages  of  peace  will  dawn  on 
the  world.  Public  opinion  will  be  puri- 
fied. The  false  lustre  of  the  hero  will 
grow  dim.  A  nobler  order  of  character 
will  be  admired  and  diffused.  The 
kingdoms  of  the  world  will  gradually 
become  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his 
Christ 

My  friends,  I  did  intend,  but  I  have 
not  time,  to  notice  the  arguments  which 
are  urged  in  support  of  war.  Let  me 
only  say  that  the  common  argument, 
that  war  is  necessary  to  awaken  the 
boldness,  energy,  and  noblest  qualities 
of  human  nature,  will,  I  hope,  receive 
a  practical  refutation  in  the  friends  of 
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philanthropy  and  peace.  Let  it  appear 
m  your  lives  that  you  need  not  this  spark 
from  hell  to  kindle  a  heroic  resolution  in 
your  breasts.  Let  it  appear  that  a  pacific 
spirit  has  no  affinity  with  a  tame  and 
feeble  character.  Let  us  prove  that 
couraee,  the  virtue  whfch  has  been 
thought  to  flourish  most  in  the  rough 
neld  of  war,  may  be  reared  to  a  more 
generous  height,  and  to  a  firmer  texture, 
m  the  bosom  of  peace.  Let  it  be  seen 
that  it  is  not  fear,  but  principle,  which 
has  made  us  the  enemies  of  war.  In 
every  enterprise  of  philanthropy  which 
demands  daring  and  sacrifice  and  ex- 
posure to  hardship  and  toil,  let  us  em- 
bark with  serenity  and  joy.  Be  it  our 
part  to  exhibit  an  undaunted,  unshaken, 
unwearied  resolution,  not  in  spreading 
ruin,  but  in  serving  God  and  mankind, 
in  alleviating  human  misery,  in  diffusing 
truth  and  virtue,  and  especially  in  oppos- 
ing war.  The  doctrines  of  Christianitv 
have  had  many  martyrs.  Let  us  be  will- 
ing, if  God  shall  require  it,  to  be  martyrs 
to  its  spirit,  —  the  neglected,  insulted 
spirit  of  peace  and  love.  In  a  better 
service  we  cannot  live ;  in  a  nobler 
cause  we  cannot  die.  It  is  the  cause 
of  Jesus  Christ,  supported  by  Almighty 
Goodness,  and  appointed  to  triumph 
over  the  passions  and  delusions  of  men, 
the  customs  of  ages,  and  the  fallen  mon- 
uments of  the  forgotten  conqueror. 


Note  to  the  First  Discourse  on 

War. 

I  have  deferred  to  this  place  a  few 
remarks  on  the  arguments  which  are 
usually  adduced  in  support  of  war. 

War,  it  is  said,  kindles  patriotism  ; 
by  fighting  for  our  country,  we  learn  to 
love  it.  But  the  patriotism  which  is 
cherished  by  war  is  ordinarily  false  and 
spurious,  a  vice  and  not  a  virtue,  a 
scourge  to  the  world,  a  narrow,  unjust 
passion,  which  aims  to  exalt  a  particular 
state  on  the  humiliation  and  destruction 
of  other  nations.  A  genuine,  enlight- 
ened patriot  discerns  that  the  welfare  of 
his  own  country  is  involved  in  the  gen- 
eral progress  of  society ;  and  in  the 
character  of  a  patriot,  as  well  as  of  a 
Christian,  he  rejoices  in  the  liberty  and 
prosperity  of  other  communities,  and  is 
anxious  to  maintain  with  them  the  rela- 
tions of  peace  and  amity. 

It  is  said  that  a  military  spirit  is  the 


defence  of  a  countr\'.  But  u  more  fre- 
quently endangers  tne  vital  interests  of 
a  nation  by  embroiling  it  with  other 
states.  This  spirit,  luce  every  other 
passion,  is  impatient  for  gratification, 
and  often  precipitates  a  country  into 
unnecessary  war.  A  people  have  no 
need  of  a  military  spirit.  Let  them  be 
attached  to  their  government  and  institu- 
tions by  habit,  by  early  associations,  and 
especially  by  experimental  conviction  of 
their  excellence,  and  they  will  never 
want  means  or  spirit  to  defend  them. 

War  is  recommended  as  a  method  of 
redressing  national  grievances.  But,  un- 
happily, the  weapons  of  war,  from  their 
very  nature,  are  often  wielded  most 
successfully  by  the  unprincipled.  Jus- 
tice and  force  have  little  congeniality. 
Should  not  Christians  everywhere  strive 
to  promote  the  reference  of  national  as 
well  as  of  individual  disputes  to  an  im- 
partial umpire  ?  Is  a  project  of  this 
nature  more  extravagant  than  the  idea 
of  reducing  savage  hordes  to  a  state  of 
regular  society  .'*  The  last  has  been 
accomplished.  Is  the  first  to  be  aban- 
doned in  despair  ? 

It  is  said  that  war  sweeps  off  the  idle, 
dissolute,  and  vicious  members  of  the 
community.  Monstrous  argument  I  If 
a  government  may  for  this  end  plunge  a 
nation  into  war,  it  may  with  equal  justice 
consign  to  the  executioner  any  number 
of  its  subjects  whom  it  may  deem  a 
burden  on  the  state.  The  fact  is,  that 
war  commonly  generates  as  many  profli- 

fates  as  it  destroys.     A  disbanded  army 
lis  the  community  with  at  least  as  many 
abandoned   members   as  at  first  it  ab- 
sorbed.    There  is  another  method,  not 
quite  so  summary  as  war,  of  ridding  a 
country  of    unprofitable    and   injurious 
citizens,  but  vastly  more  effectual ;  and 
a  method  which  will   be   applied  with 
spirit  and  success  just  in  proportion  as 
war  shall  yield  to  the  light  and  spirit  of 
Christianity.      I  refer  to  the  exertion.^ 
which  Christians  have  commenced  for 
the  reformation  and  improvement  of  the 
ignorant  and  poor,  and  especially  for  the 
instruction  and  moral  culture  of  indigent 
children.      Christians  are   entreated  to 
persevere  and  abound  in  these  godlike 
efforts.     By  diffusing  moral  and  relig- 
ious principles,  and   sober  and  indus- 
trious habits  through  the  laboring  classes 
of  society,  they  wfll  dry  up  one  impor- 
tant source  of  war.     They  will  destroy 
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in  a  considerable  de^jee  the  materials  of 
armies.  In  proportion  as  these  classes 
become  well  principled  and  industrious, 
poverty  will  disappear,  the  population 
of  a  country  will  be  more  and  more  pro- 
portioned to  its  resources,  and  of  course 
the  number  will  be  diminished  of  those 
who  have  no  alternative  but  beggary  or 
a  camp.  The  iporal  care  which  is  at 
the  present  day  extended  to  the  poor  is 
one  of  the  most  honorable  features  of 
our  age.  Christians !  remember  that 
your  proper  warfare  is  with  ignorance 
and  vice,  and  exhibit  here  the  same  un- 
wearied and  inventive  energy  which  has 
marked  the  warriors  of  the  world. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  military 
spirit  favors  liberty.  But  how  is  it  that 
nations,  after  fighting  for  ages,  are  so 
generally  enslaved  ?  The  truth  is.  that 
liberty  has  no  foundation  but  in  private 
and  public  virtue :  and  virtue,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  not  the  common  growth  of 
war. 

But  the  great  argument  remains  to  be 
discussed.  It  is  said  that  without  war 
to  excite  and  invigorate  the  human  mind, 
some  of  its  noblest  ener^es  will  slum- 
ber, and  its  highest  qualities,  courage, 
magnanimity,  fortitude,  will  perish.  To 
this  I  answer  that,  if  war  is  to  be  encour- 
aged among  nations,  because  it  nourishes 
energy  and  heroism,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple war  in  our  families,  and  war  be- 
tween neighborhoods,  villages,  and  cities 
ought  to  be  encouraged ;  for  such  con- 
tests would  equally  tend  to  promote 
heroic  daring  and  contempt  of  death. 
Why  shall  not  different  provinces  of  the 
same  empire  annually  meet  with  the 
weapons  of  death,  to  keep  alive  their 
courage  ?  We  shrink  at  this  suggestion 
with  horror ;  but  why  shall  contests  of 
nations,  rather  than  of  provinces  or  fami- 
lies, find  shelter  under  this  barbarous 
argument  ? 

I  observe  again ;  if  war  be  a  blessing 
because  it  awakens  energy  and  courage, 
then  the  savage  state  is  peculiarly  privi- 
leged; for  every  savage  is  a  soldier, 
and  his  whole  modes  of  life  tend  to  form 
him  to  invincible  resolution.  On  the 
same  principle,  those  early  periods  of 
society  were  happy,  when  men  were 
called  to  contend  not  only  with  one 
another  but  with  beasts  of  prey ;  for  to 
these  excitements  we  owe  the  heroism 
of  Hercules  and  Theseus.  On  the  same 
principle,   the  feudal  ages  were  more 


favored  than  the  present :  for  then  every 
baron  was  a  military  chief,  every  castle 
frowned  defiance,  and  every  vassal  was 
trained  to  arms.  And  do  we  really  wish 
that  the  earth  should  again  be  overrun 
with  monsters,  or  abandoned  to  savage 
or  feudal  violence,  in  order  that  heroes 
may  be  multiplied  ?  If  not,  let  us  cease 
to  vindicate  war  as  affording  excitement 
to  energy  and  courage. 

I  repeat,  what  I  have  observed  in  the 
preceding  discourse,  we  need  not  war 
to  awaken  human  energy.  There  is  at 
least  equal  scope  for  courage  and  mag- 
nanimity in  blessing  as  in  destroying 
mankind.  The  condition  of  the  human 
race  offers  inexhaustible  objects  for  en- 
terprise, and  fortitude,  and  magnanimity. 
In  relieving  the  countless  wants  and 
sorrows  of  the  world,  in  exploring  un- 
known regions,  in  carrying  the  arts  and 
virtues  of  civilization  to  unimproved 
communities,  in  extending  the  bounds 
of  knowledge,  in  diffusing  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  and  especially  in  spreading  the 
light  and  influence  of  Christianity,  how 
much  may  be  dared,  how  much  endured ! 
Philanthropy  invites  us  to  services  which 
demand  the  most  intense,  and  elevated, 
and  resolute,  and  adventurous  activity. 
Let  it  not  be  imagined  that,  were  nations 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
they  would  slumber  in  ignoble  ease  ; 
that,  instead  of  the  high-minded  mur- 
derers, who  are  formed  on  the  present 
system  of  war,  we  should  have  effeminate 
and  timid  slaves.  Christian  benevolence 
is  as  active  as  it  is  forbearing.  Let  it 
once  form  the  character  of  a  people,  and 
it  will  attach  them  to  every  important 
interest  of  societv.  It  will  call  forth 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  in 
every  region  under  heaven.  It  will  give 
a  new  extension  to  the  heart,  open  a 
wider  sphere  to  enterprise,  inspire  a 
courage  of  exhaustless  resource,  and 
prompt  to  every  sacrifice  and  exposure 
for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
the  human  race.  The  energy  of  this 
principle  has  been  tried  and  displaved 
m  the  fortitude  of  the  martyr,  ana  in 
the  patient  labors  of  those  who  have 
carried  the  gospel  into  the  dreary  abodes 
of  idolatry.  Away,  then,  with  tne  argu- 
ment that  war  is  needed  as  a  nursery  of 
heroism.  The  school  of  the  peaceful 
Redeemer  is  infinitely  more  adapted  to 
teach  the  nobler,  as  well  as  the  xxulder 
virtues,  which  adorn  humanity. 
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I  ASK  your  attention  to  the  subject  of 
public  war.  I  am  aware  that  to  some 
this  topic  mav  seem  to  have  political 
bearings,  which  render  it  unfit  for  the 
pulpit ;  but  to  me  it  is  eminently  a 
moral  and  relidous  subject.  In  ap- 
proaching it  political  parties  and  inter- 
est vanish  from  my  mind.  They  are 
forgotten  amidst  the  numerous  miseries 
ana  crimes  of  war.  To  bring  war  to  an 
end  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  Christ, 
and  his  ministers  are  bound  to  concur 
with  him  in  the  work.  The  great  diffi- 
culty on  the  present  occasion  is,  to  select 
some  point  of  view  from  the  vast  field 
whicli  opens  before  us.  After  some 
general  remarks,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  single  topic,  which  at  present  de- 
mands peculiar  attention. 

Public  war  is  not  an  evil  which  stands 
alone,  or  has  nothing  in  common  with 
other  evils.  It  belongs,  as  the  text  in- 
timates, to  a  great  family.  It  may  be 
said  that  society,  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent, is  deformed  by  war.  Even  in 
families  we  see  jamng  interests  and 
passions,  invasions  of  rights,  resistance 
of  authority,  violence,  force ;  and  in 
common  lite,  how  continually  do  we 
see  men  struggling  with  one  another  for 
property  or  distmction,  injuring  one 
another  in  word  or  deed,  exasperated 
against  one  another^  by  jealousies  neg- 
lects, and  mutual  reproach.  All  this  is 
essentially  war,  but  war  restrained, 
hemmed  m,  disarmed  by  the  opinions 
and  institutions  of  society.  To  limit  its 
ravages,  to  guard  reputation,  property, 
and  life,  society  has  instituted  govern- 
ment, erected  the  tribunal  of  justice, 
clothed  the  legislator  with  the  power  of 
enacting  equal  laws,  put  the  sword  into 
the  hand  ot  the  magistrate,  and  pledged 
its  whole  force  to  his  support.  Human 
wisdom  has  been  manifested  in  nothing 
more  conspicuously  than  in  civil  institu- 


tions for  repressing  war,  retaliation,  and 
passionate  resort  to  force,  among  the 
citizens  of  the  same  state.  But  here  it 
has  stopped.  Government,  which  is 
ever  at  work  to  restrain  the  citizen  at 
home,  often  lets  him  loose,  and  aims 
him  with  fire  and  sword  against  other 
communities,  sends  out  hosts  for  desola- 
tion and  slaughter  and  concentrates  the 
whole  energies  of  a  people  in  the  work 
of  spreading  misery  and  death.  Gov- 
ernment, the  peace-officer  at  home, 
breathes  war  abroad,  organizes  it  into  a 
science,  reduces  it  to  a  system,  makes 
it  a  trade,  and  applauds  it  as  if  it  were 
the  most  honorable  work  of  nations. 
Strange,  that  the  wisdom  which  has  so 
successfully  put  down  the  wars  of  indi- 
viduals, lias  never  been  inspired  and 
emboldened  to  engage  in  the  task  of 
bringing  to  an  end  the  more  gigantic 
crimes  and  miseries  of  public  war! 
But  this  universal  pacification,  until  of 
late,  has  hardly  been  thought  of ;  and 
in  reading  history  we  are  almost  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  chief  end  of  govern- 
ment in  promoting  internal  quiet,  has 
been  to  accumulate  greater  resources 
for  foreign  hostilities.  Bloodshed  is 
the  staple  of  history,  and  men  have 
been  butchered  and  countries  ravaged, 
as  if  the  human  frame  had  been  con- 
structed with  such  exquisite  skill  only 
to  be  mangled,  and  the  earth  covered 
with  fertility  only  to  attract  the  spoiler. 
These  reflections,  however,  it  is  not 
nw  intention  to  pursue.  The  miseries 
of  war  are  not  my  present  subject  One 
remark  will  be  sufficient  to  place  them 
in  their  true  light.  What  gives  these 
miseries  pre-eminence  among  human 
woes  —  what  should  compel  us  to  look 
on  them  with  peculiar  horror  —  is,  not 
their  awful  amount,  but  their  origin, 
their  source.  They  are  miseries  in- 
flicted by  man  on  man.  They  spring 
from  depravity  of  wilL  They  ocar  the 
impress  of  cruelty,  of  hardness  of  heart 
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rted  features,  writhing  frames, 
cs  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
ire  not  the  chief  horrors  of 
r  sink  into  unimportance  com-^ 
h  the  infernal  passions  which* 
woe.  Death  is  a  light  evil 
joined  with  crime.  Had  the 
millions  destroyed  by  war 
lowed  up  by  floocls  or  yawning 
es,  we  should  look  back  awe- 
it  submissive,  on  the  mysteri- 
lence  which  had  thus  fulfilled 
I  sentence  orieinally  passed  on 
1  race.  But  that  man,  bom  of 
Dund  by  ties  of  brotherhood  to 
commanded  by  an  inward  law 
\roice  of  God  to  love  and  do 
uld,  through  selfishness,  pride, 
nfiict  these  agonies,  shed  these 
)f  human  blood,  —  here  is  an 
{  combines  with  exquisite  suf- 
ndish  guilt.  All  other  evils 
e  it 

e  the  dark  features  of  war.  I 
:en  of  them  strongly,  because 
and  religion  demand  from  us 
md  sterner  tone  on  this  master 
t  it  is  due  to  human  nature  to 
hat  whilst  war  is,  in  the  main, 
ing  and  riot  of  the  worst  pas- 
ter principles  often  mix  with 
ow  a  veil  over  its  deformity. 
ight  not  merely  for  revenge  or 
lory  is  often  the  stirring  word  ; 
,  tnough  often  misinterpreted 
y  pursued  by  crime,  is  still  an 
>f  great  minds,  and  shows  a 
de  to  burn  with  high  thoughts, 
Lir  itself  forth  in  noble  deeds, 
^e  girded  themselves  for  battle 
;  motives  ;  and,  as  if  to  teach 
nmingled  evil  cannot  exist  in 
ation,  the  most  ferocious  con- 
j  been  brightened  by  examples 
nimous  and  patriotic  virtue, 
all  wars  there  is  some  infu- 
ithusiasm ;  and  in  all  enthusi- 
is  a  generous  element, 
ar  is  made  up  essentially  of 
1  misery,  and  to  abolish  it  is 
:  purpose  of  Christianity,  and 
;  the  earnest  labor  of  philan- 
nor  is  this  enterprise  to  be 
as  hopeless.  The  tendencies 
ation  are  decidedly  towards 
The  influences  of  progressive 
e,  refinement,  arts,  and  national 
re  pacific.  The  old  motives 
ire  losing  power.     Conquest, 


which  once  maddened  nations,  hardly 
enters  now  into  the  calculation  of  states- 
men. The  disastrous  and  disgraceful 
termination  of  the  last  career  of  con- 
quest which  the  world  has  known,  is 
reading  a  lesson  not  soon  to  be  forgot- 
ten, ft  is  now  thoroughly  understood 
that  the  development  of  a  nation's  re- 
sources in  peace  is  the  only  road  to 
prosperity;  that  even  successful  war 
makes  a  people  poor,  crushing  them 
with  taxes  and  crippling  their  progress 
in  industry  and  useful  arts.  -We  nave 
another  pacific  influence  at  the  present 
moment,  in  the  increasing  intelligence 
of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  of 
society,  who,  in  proportion  as  they  learn 
their  mterests  and  rights,  are  unwilling 
to  be  used  as  materials  of  war,  to  sufEer 
and  bleed  in  serving  the  passions  and 
glory  of  a  privilegea  few.  A^in ;  sci- 
ence, commerce  religion,  foreign  travel, 
new  facilities  of  intercourse,  new  ex- 
changes of  literature,  new  friendships, 
new  interests,  are  overcoming  the  old 
antipathies  of  nations,  and  are  silent- 
ly spreading  the  sentiment  of  human 
brotherhood,  and  the  conviction  that 
the  welfare  of  each  is  the  happiness  of 
all.  Once  more  ;  public  opinion  is  con- 
tinually fining  strength  in  the  civilized 
and  Christian  world ;  and  to  this  tribu- 
nal all  states  must  in  a  measure  bow. 
Here  are  pacific  influences.  Here  'are 
encouragements  to  labor  in  the  cause 
of  peace. 

At  the  present  day,  one  of  the  chief 
incitements  to  war  is  to  be  found  in 
false  ideas  of  honor.  Military  prowess 
and  military  success  are  thougnt  to  shed 
peculiar  glory  on  a  people  ;  and  many, 
who  are  too  wise  to  oe  intoxicated  with 
these  childish  delusions,  still  imagine 
that  the  honor  of  a  nation  consists 
peculiarly  in  the  spirit  which  repels 
injury,  in  sensibility  to  wrongs,  and  is 
therefore  peculiarly  committed  to  the 
keeping  of  the  sword.  These  opinions 
I  snail  now  examine,  beginning  with 
the  glory  attached  to  military  achieve- 
ments. 

That  the  idea  of  glory  should  be  as- 
sociated strongly  with  military  exploits, 
ought  not  to  be  wondered  at.  From  the 
earliest  ages,  ambitious  sovereigns  and 
states  have  sought  to  spread  tne  mili- 
tary spirit  by  loading  it  with  rewards. 
Baciges,  ornaments,  distinctions,  the 
most  flattering  and  intoxicating,  have 
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been  the  prizes  of  war.  The  aristoc- 
racy of  Europe,  which  commenced  in 
baroarous  ages,  was  founded  on  military 
talent  and  success  ;  and  the  chief  educa- 
tion of  the  youne  noble  was,  for  a  long 
time,  little  more  than  a  training  for  bat- 
tle, —  hence  the  strong  connection  be- 
tween war  and  honor.  All  past  ages  have 
bequeathed  us  this  prejudice,  and  the 
structure  of  society  has  given  it  a  fear- 
fid  force.  Let  us  consider  it  with  some 
particularity. 

The  idea  of  honor  is  associated  with 
war.  But  to  whom  does  the  honor  be- 
long? If  to  any,  certainly  not  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  but  to  those  who 
are  particularly  engaged  in  it.  The 
mass  of  a  people,  who  stay  at  home, 
and  hire  others  to  fight ;  who  sleep  in 
their  warm  beds,  and  hire  others  to 
sleep  on  the  cold  and  damp  earth  ;  who 
sit  at  their  well- spread  board,  and  hire 
others  to  take  the  chance  of  starving ; 
who  nurse  the  slightest  hurt  in  their 
own  bodies,  and  hire  others  to  expose 
themselves  to  mortal  wounds,  and  to 
linger  in  comfortless  hospitals,  —  cer- 
tainly this  mass  reap  little  honor  from 
war  ;  the  honor  belongs  to  those  imme- 
diately engaged  in  it.  Let  me  ask,  then, 
what  IS  the  chief  business  of  war  ?  It 
is  to  destroy  human  life  ;  to  manele  the 
limbs ;  to  gash  and  hew  the  body ;  to 
plunge  the  sword  into  the  heart  of  a 
fellow-creature  ;  to  strew  the  earth  with 
bleeding  frames,  and  to  trample  them 
under  wot  with  horses'  hoofs.  It  is  to 
batter  down  and  burn  cities ;  to  turn 
fruitful  fields  into  deserts  ;  to  level  the 
cottage  of  the  peasant  and  the  magni- 
ficent abode  of  opulence  ;  to  scourge 
nations  with  famine ;  to  multiply  wid- 
ows and  orphans.  Are  these  honorable 
deeds  ?  Were  you  called  to  name  ex- 
ploits worthy  of  demons,  would  you  not 
naturally  select  such  as  these  ?  Grant 
that  a  necessity  for  them  may  exist ;  it 
is  a  dreadful  necessity,  such  as  a  good 
man  must  recoil  from  with  instinctive 
horror  ;  and  though  it  may^  exempt  them 
from  guilt    it    cannot   turn   them  into 

flory.  We  have  thought  that  it  was 
onorable  to  heal,  to  save,  to  mitigate 
pain,  to  snatch  the  sick  and  sinking 
from  the  jaws  of  death.  We  have 
placed  among  the  revered  benefactors 
of  the  human  race  the  discoverers  of 
arts  which  alleviate  human  sufferings, 
which  prolong,  comfort,  adorn,  and  cheer 


human  life  ;  and  if  these  arts  be  honor- 
able, where  is  the  glory  of  multiplying 
and  aggravating  tortures  and  death  f 

It  will  be  replied,  that  the  honorable- 
ness  of  war  consists  not  in  the  business 
which  it  performs,  but  in  the  motives 
from  which  it  springs,  and  in  the  quali- 
ties which  it  indicates.    It  will  be  asked, 
Is  it  not  honorable  to  serve  one's  coun- 
try, and  to  expose  one's  life  in  its  cause  ? 
Yes,  our  country  deserves  love  and  ser- 
vice ;  and  let  her  faithful  friends,  her 
loyal  sons,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
duty  and  disinterested  zeal,  have  poured 
out  their  blood  in  her  cause,  live  in  the 
hearts  of  a  grateful  posterity.     But  who 
does  not  know  that  this  moral  heroism 
is  a  verv  different  thing  from  the  com- 
mon mifitary  spirit  ?     Who  is  so  simple 
as  to  believe  that  this  all-sacrificing  pa- 
triotism of  principle  is  the  motive  which 
fills  the  ranks  of  war.  and  leads  men  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  arms  ?     Does 
this   sentiment  reign   in   the    common 
soldier,  who  enlists  because  driven  from 
all  other  modes  of  support,  and  hires 
himself  to  be  shot  at  for  a  few  cents  a 
day.^    Or  does  it  reign  in  the  officer, 
who,  for  pay  and  promotion,  from  the 
sense  of  reputation,  or  dread  of  disgrace, 
meets   the  foe  with  a  fearless  front  .^ 
There  is,  indeed,  a  vulgar  patriotism 
nourished  by  war,  —  I  mean  that  which 
burns  to  humble  other  nations,  and  to 
purchase  for  our  own  the  exultation  of 
triumph  and  superior  force.     But  as  for 
true  patriotism,  which   has  its  root  in 
benevolence,  and  which  desires  the  real 
and  enduring  happiness  of  our  country, 
nothing  is  more  adverse  to  it  than  war, 
and  no  class  of  men  have  less  of  it  than 
those  engaged  in  war.     Perhaps  in  no 
class  is  the  passion  for  display  and  dis- 
tinction so  strong;   and  in  accordance 
with  this  infirmity,  they  are  apt  to  re- 
gard as  the  highest  interest  of  the  state, 
a  career  of  conquests,  which  makes  a 
show  and  dazzles  the  multitude,  however 
desolating  or  unjust  in  regard  to  foreipi 
nations,   or  however  blighting  to  xbt 
prosperity  of  their  own. 

The  motives  which  generally  lead  to 
the  choice  of  a  military  life  strip  it  of 
all  claim  to  peculiar  honor.  There  are 
employments  which,  fr^m  their  peculiar 
character,  should  be  undertaken  only 
from  high  motives.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  case  with  the  profession  of  arms. 
Its  work  is  bloodshed,  destruction  the 
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infliction  of  the  most  dreaded  evils,  not 
only  on  wreng-doem,  oppressors,  usurp- 
ers, but  on  the  innocent,  weak,  defence- 
less. From  this  task  humanity  recoils, 
and  nothing  should  reconcile  us  to  it 
but  the  solemn  conviction  of  duty  to 
Clod,  to  our  country,  to  mankind.  The 
man  who  undertakes  this  work  solely  or 
chiefly  to  earn  money  or  an  epaulette, 
commits,  however  unconsciously,  a  great 
wrong.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  he  who 
engages  in  military  life  is  bound,  as  in 
other  professions,  to  insure  from  his  em- 
ployers the  means  of  support,  and  that  he 
may  innocently  seek  the  honor  which  is 
awarded  to  faithful  and  successful  ser- 
vice. Still,  from  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  profession,  from  the  solemnity  and 
terribleness  of  its  agency,  no  man  can 
engage  in  it  innocently  or  honorably, 
who  does  not  deplore  its  necessity,  and 
does  not  adopt  it  trom  generous  motives, 
from  the  power  of  moral  and  public  con- 
siderations. That  these  are  not  the  mo- 
tives which  now  fill  armies,  is  too  noto- 
rious to  need  proof.  How  common  is  it 
for  mihtary  men  to  desire  war,  as  giv- 
ing rich  prizes  and  as  advancing  them 
in  their  profession.  They  are  willing 
to  slaughter  their  fellow-creatures  for 
money  and  distinction  ;  —  and  is  the  pro- 
fession of  such  men  peculiarly  glorious  ? 
I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  tnat  human 
life  may  sometimes  be  justly  taken ;  but 
it  ought  to  be  taken  under  the  solemn 
conviction  of  duty  and  for  great  public 
ends.  To  destroy  our  fellow -creatures 
for  profit  or  promotion,  is  to  incur  a 
guilt  from  which  most  men  would  shrink, 
could  it  be  brought  distinctly  before 
their  minds.  That  there  may  be  soldiers 
of  principle,  men  who  abhor  the  thought 
of  shedding  human  blood,  and  who  con- 
sent to  the  painful  office  only  because  it 
seems  to  them  imposed  by  their  country 
and  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  is 
freely  granted.  Such  men  spring  up, 
especiauly  in  periods  of  revolution,  when 
the  liberties  of  a  nation  are  at  stake. 
But  that  this  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  mil- 
itary profession,  you  know.  That  men 
generally  enter  this  profession  from  self- 
ish motives,  that  they  hire  themselves 
to  kill  for  personal  remuneration,  you 
know.  That  they  are  ready  to  slay  a 
fellow-creature,  from  inducements  not  a 
whit  more  disinterested  than  those  which 
lead  other  men  to  fell  an  ox  or  crush  a 
pernicious  insect,  you  know;   and,  of 


consequence,  the  profession  has  no  pecul- 
iar title  to  respect  It  is  particularly  de- 
graded by  the  ofiEer  of  prize-money.  The 
power  01  this  inducement  is  well  under- 
stood. But  is  it  honorable  to  kill  a  fel- 
low-creature for  a  share  of  his  spoils  ? 
A  nation  which  o£Eers  prize-money  is 
charfi;eable  with  the  crime  of  tainting  the 
mind  of  the  soldier.  It  ofiEers  him  a 
demoralizing  motive  to  the  destruction 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  saps  high 
principle  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
susceptible  of  generous  impulses.  It 
establishes  the  most  inhuman  method  of 
getting  rich  which  civilized  men  can  pur- 
sue. I  know  that  society  views  this 
subject  di£Eerently,  and  more  guilt  should 
be  attached  to  society  than  to  the  soldier ; 
but  still  the  character  of  the  profession 
remains  degraded  by  the  motives  which 
most  commonly  actuate  its  members ; 
and  war,  as  now  carried  on,  is  certainly 
among  the  last  vocations  to  be  called 
honorable. 

Let  not  these  remarks  be  miscon- 
strued. I  mean  not  to  deny  to  military 
men  equal  virtue  with  other  classes  at 
society.  All  classes  are  alike  culpable 
in  regard  to  war,  and  the  burden  presses 
too  heavily  on  all  to  allow  any  to  take 
up  reproaches  against  others.  Society 
has  not  only  established  and  exalted  the 
military  profession,  but  studiously  allures 
men  into  it  by  bribes  of  vanity,  cupidity, 
and  ambition.  They  who  adopt  it  have 
on  their  side  the  suffrage  of  past  ages, 
the  sanction  of  opinion  and  law,  and  the 
applauding  voice  of  nations ;  so  that 
justice  commands  us  to  acquit  them  of 
peculiar  deviations  from  duty,  or  of  fall- 
ing below  society  in  moral  worth  or  pri- 
vate virtue. 

Much  of  the  glare  thrown  over  the 
military  profession  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  false  estimate  of  courage  which  pre- 
vails through  the  Christian  world.  Men 
are  dazzled  by  this  quality.  On  no  point 
is  popular  opinion  more  perverted  and 
more  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  to  this 
point  I  would  therefore  solicit  particular 
attention.  The  truth  is,  that  the  delu- 
sion on  this  subject  has  come  down  to 
us  from  remote  aees,  and  has  been  from 
the  beginning  a  chief  element  of  the  Eu- 
ropean character.  Our  northern  ances- 
tors, who  overwhelmed  the  Roman  em- 
pire, were  fanatical  to  the  last  degree  in 
respect  to  military  courage.  They  made 
it  the  first  of  virtues.     One  of  the  chief 
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articles  of  their  creed  was,  that  a  man 
dying  on  the  field  of  battle  was  trans- 
ported  at  once  to  the  hall  of  their  god 
Odin,  a  terrible  paradise,  where  he  was 
to  quaff  for  ever  delicious  draughts  from 
the  skulls  of  his  enemies.  So  rooted 
was  this  fanaticism,  that  it  was  thought 
a  calamity  to  die  of  disease  or  old  age  ; 
and  death  by  violence,  even  if  inflicted 
by  their  own  hands,  was  thought  more 
honorable  than  to  expire  by  the  slow, 
inglorious  processes  of  nature.  This 
spirit,  aided  by  other  causes,  broke  out 
at  length  into  chivalry,  the  strangest 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  mercy  and 
cruelty,  of  insanity  and  generous  senti- 
ment, to  be  found  in  human  history. 
This  whole  institution  breathed  an  ex- 
travagant estimation  of  courage.  To  be 
without  fear  was  the  first  attribute  of  a 
good  knight.  Danger  was  thirsted  for, 
when  it  might  innocently  be  shunned. 
Life  was  sported  with  wantonly.  Amuse- 
ments full  of  peril,  exposing  even  to 
mortal  wounds,  were  pursued  with  pas- 
sionate eagerness.  The  path  to  honor 
lay  through  rasli  adventures,  the  cliief 
merit  of  which  was  the  scorn  of  suffer- 
ing and  of  death  which  they  expressed. 
This  fanaticism  has  yielded  in  a  meas- 
ure to  good  sense,  and  still  more  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  But  still  it  is  rife  ; 
and  not  a  few  imagine  fearless  courage 
to  be  the  height  of  glory. 

That  courage  is  of  no  worth.  I  have 
no  disposition  to  affirm.  It  ought  to  be 
prized,  sought,  cherished.  Though  not 
of  itself  virtuous,  it  is  an  important  aid 
to  virtue.  It  gives  us  the  command  of 
our  faculties  when  needed  most.  It 
converts  the  dangers  which  palsy  the 
weak  into  springs  of  energy.  Its  firm 
look  often  awes  the  injurious,  and  silences 
insult.  All  great  enterprises  demand  it, 
and  without  it  virtue  cannot  rise  into 
magnanimity.  Whilst  it  leaves  us  ex- 
posed to  many  vices,  it  saves  us  from 
one  class  peculiarly  ignominious,  —  from 
the  servility,  deceit,  and  base  compli- 
ance which  belong  to  fear.  It  is  accom- 
panied, too,  with  an  animated  conscious- 
ness of  power,  which  is  one  of  the  high 
enjoyments  of  life.  We  are  bound  to 
cherish  it  as  the  safeguard  of  happiness 
and  rectitude  ;  and  when  so  cherished  it 
takes  rank  among  the  virtues. 

Still,  courage,  considered  in  itself,  or 
without  reference  to  its  origin  and  mo- 
tives, and  regarded  in  its  common  mani- 


festations, is  not  virtue,  is  not  moral 
excellence ;  and  the  disposition  to  exalt 
it  above  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  one 
of  the   most    ruinous   delusions  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  £rom  bar- 
barous times.      In  most  men,  courage 
has  its  origin  in  a  happy  organization  of 
the  body.      It  belongs  to  the   nerves 
rather  than  the  character.     In  some,  it 
is  an  instinct   bordering  on  rashness. 
In  one  man,  it  springs  from  strong  pas- 
sions obscuring  the  idea  of  danger;  in 
another,  from  the  want  of  imagination 
or  from  the  incapacity  of  bringing  future 
evils  near.    The  courage  of  the  unedu- 
cated may  often  be  traced  to  stupidity ; 
to  the  absence  of  thought   and  sensi- 
bility.   Many  are  courageous  from  the 
dread  of  the  infamy  absurdly  attached 
to  cowardice.  One  terror  expels  .-another. 
A  bullet  is  less  formidable  than  a  sneer. 
To  show  the    moral   worth lessness  of 
mere  courage,   of  contempt  of   bodily 
suffering  and  pain,  one  consideration  is 
sufficient :  —  the  most  abandoned  have 
possessed  it  in  perfection.     The  villain 
often  hardens  into  the  thorough  hero,  if 
courage  and  heroism  be  one.     The  more 
complete   his  succe.ss   in   searing  con- 
science   and    defying    God.   the    more 
dauntless   his  daring.     Long  continued 
vice   and  exposure    naturally   generate 
contempt  of  life  and  a  reckless  ericoun- 
ter  of  peril.      Courage,   considered  in 
itself,  or  without  reference  to  its  causes, 
is  no  virtue    and  deserves  no  esteem. 
It  is  found  in  the  best  and  the  worst, 
and  is  to  be  judged  according  to  the 
qualities  from  which  it  springs  and  with 
which   it   is   conjoined.      There    is,  in 
truth,  a  virtuous,  glorious  courage;  but 
it  happens  to  be  found  least  in  those 
who  are  most  admired  for  bravery.    It 
is  the  courage  of  principle,  which  dares 
to  do  right  in  the  face  of  scorn,  which 
puts  to    hazard    reputation,   rank,  the 
prospects  of  advancement,  the  sympathy 
of  friends,  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
rather  than  violate  a  conviction  of  duty. 
It  is  the  couiage  of  benevolence  and 
piety,   which  counts   not  life    dear  in 
withstanding    error,   superstition,  vice, 
oppression,  injustice,  and  the  mightiest 
foes  of  human  improvement  and  happi- 
ness.    It  is  moral  energy,  that  force  of 
will  in  adopting  duty  over  which  menace 
and  suffering  nave  no  power.     It  is  the 
courage  of  a  soul  which  reverences  itself     ^ 
too  much  10  be  greatly  moved  about 
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what  befalls  the  body ;  which  thirsts  so 
intensely  for  a  pure  inward  life,  that  it 
can  yield  up  the  animal  life  without 
fear ;  in  which  the  idea  of  moral,  spir- 
itual, celestial  good  has  been  unfolded 
so  brightly  as  to  obscure  all  worldly 
interests ;  which  aspires  after  immor- 
tality, and  therefore  heeds  little  the  pains 
or  pleasures  of  a  day ;  which  has  so  con- 
centred its  whole  power  and  life  in  the 
love  of  godlike  virtue,  that  it  even  finds 
a  joy  in  the  perils  and  sufferings  by 
whicn  its  loyalty  to  God  and  virtue  may 
be  approved.  This  courage  may  be 
called  the  perfection  of  humanity,  tor  it 
is  the  exercise,  result,  and  expression 
of  the  highest  attributes  of  our  nature. 
Need  I  tell  you  that  this  couraee  has 
hardly  any  thing  in  common  with  what 
generally  bears  the  name,  and  has  been 
lauded  by  the  crowd  to  the  skies  ?  Can 
any  man,  not  wholly  blinded  to  moral 
distinctions,  compare  or  confound  with 
this  divine  energy  the  bravery  derived 
from  constitution,  nourished  by  ambi- 
tion, and  blazing  out  in  resentment, 
which  forms  the  glory  of  military  men 
and  of  men  of  the  world.**  The  cour- 
age of  military  and  ordinary  life,  instead 
of  resting  on  high  and  unchangeable 
principles,  finds  its  chief  motive  in  the 
opinions  of  the  world,  and  its  chief  re- 
ward in  vulgar  praise.  Superior  to 
bodily  pain,  it  crouches  before  censure, 
and  dares  not  face  the  scorn  which 
faithfulness  to  God  and  unpopular  duty 
must  often  incur.  It  wears  the  appear- 
ance of  energy,  because  it  conquers  one 
strong  passion,  fear ;  but  the  other  pas- 
sions it  leaves  unmastered.  and  thus  dif- 
fers essentially  from  moral  strength  or 
greatness,  which  consists  in  subjecting 
all  appetites  and  desires  to  a  pure  and 
high  standard  of  rectitude.  Brilliant 
courage,  as  it  is  called,  so  far  from  being 
a  principle  of  universal  self-control,  is 
often  joined  with  degrading  pleasures, 
with  a  lawless  spirit,  with  general  licen- 
tiousness of  manners,  with  a  hardihood 
which  defies  God  as  well  as  man,  and 
which,  not  satisfied  with  scorning  death, 
contemns  the  judgment  that  is  to  follow. 
So  wantine  in  moral  worth  is  the  bra- 
very which  has  so  long  been  praised, 
sung,  courted,  adored.  It  is  time  that 
it  should  be  understood.  It  is  time  that 
the  old,  barbarous, -indiscriminate  wor- 
ship of  mere  courage  should  give  place 
to  a  wise  moral  judgment.    This  fanati-  ' 


cism  has  done  much  to  rob  Christianity 
of  its  due  honor.  Men  who  give  their 
sympathies  and  homage  to  the  fiery  and 
destructive  valor  of  the  soldier,  will  see 
little  attraction  in  the  mild  and  peaceful 
spirit  of  Jesus.  His  unconquerable  for- 
bearance the  most  genuine  and  touch- 
ing expression  of  his  divine  philanthropy, 
may  even  seem  to  them  a  weakness. 
We  read  of  those  who,  surrounding  the 
cross,  derided  the  meek  sufferer.  They 
did  it  in  their  ignorance.  More  guilty, 
more  insensible  are  those  who,  living 
under  the  light  of  Christianity,  and 
yielding  it  their  assent,  do  not  see  in 
that  cross  a  glory  which  pours  contempt 
on  the  warrior.  Will  this  delusion 
never  cease  ?  Will  men  never  learn  to 
reverence  disinterested  love  ?  Shall  the 
desolations  and  woes  of  ages  bear  their 
testimony  in  vain  against  tne  false  glory 
which  has  so  long  dazzled  the  world  ? 
Shall  Chnst,  shall  moral  perfection, 
shall  the .  spirit  of  heaven,  shall  God 
manifest  in  his  Son,  be  for  ever  insulted 
by  the  worship  paid  to  the  spirit  of  sav- 
age hordes  ?  Shall  the  cross  ostenta- 
tiously worn  on  the  breast  never  come 
to  the  heart,  a  touching  emblem  and 
teacher  of  all-suffering  love  .'*  I  do  not 
ask  these  questions  in  despair.  Whilst 
we  lament  the  limited  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity over  false  notions  of  honor,  we 
see  and  ought  to  recognize  its  progress. 
War  is  not  now  the  only  or  chief  path 
to  glory.  The  greatest  names  are  not 
now  written  in  blood.  The  purest  fame 
is  the  meed  of*  genius,  philosophy,  phi- 
lanthropy, and  piety,  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
The  passion  for  military  glory  is  no 
longer,  as  once,  able  of  itself  to  precipi- 
tate nations  into  war.  In  all  this  let  us 
rejoice. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  I  aimed  to 
show  that  the  glory  awarded  to  military 
prowess  and  success  is  unfounded,  —  to 
show  the  deceitfulness  of  the  glare  which 
seduces  many  into  the  admiration  of  war. 
I  proceed  to  another  topic,  which  is  nec- 
essary to  give  us  a  full  understanding 
of  the  pernicious  influence  exerted  by 
the  idea  of  honor  in  exciting  nations  to 
hostility.  There  are  many  persons  who 
have  little  admiration  of  warlike  achieve- 
ments, and  are  generally  inclined  to 
peace,  but  who  still  imagine  that  the 
honor  of  a  nation  consists  peculiarly  in 
quickness  to  feel  and  repel  injury,  and 
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who,  consequently,  when  their  country 
has  been  wronged,  are  too  prone  to 
rush  into  war.  Perhaps  its  interests 
have  been  slightly  touched  Perhaps 
its  well-being  imperiously  demands  con- 
tinued peace.  Still  its  honor  is  said  to 
call  for  reparation,  and  no  sacrifice  is 
thought  too  costly  to  satishr  the  claim. 
That  national  honor  should  be  dear,  and 
guarded  with  jealous  care,  no  man  will 
deny ;  but  in  proportion  as  we  exalt  it, 
we  should  be  anxious  to  know  precisely 
what  it  means,  lest  we  set  up  for  our 
worship  a  false,  unjust,  merciless  deity, 
and  instead  of  glory  shall  reap  shame. 
I  ask,  then,  in  what  does  the  honor  of 
a  nation  consist?  What  are  its  chief 
elements  or  constituents  ?  The  com- 
mon views  of  it  are  narrow  and  low. 
Every  people  should  study  it ;  and  in 
proportion  as  we  understand  it,  we  shall 
learn  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  precipi- 
tate nations  into  war.  What,  I  ask 
again,  is  this  national  honor  from  which 
no  sacrifice  must  be  withheld  ? 

The  first  element  of  a  nation's  honor 
is  undoubtedly  justice.  A  people,  to 
deserve  respect,  must  lay  down  the 
maxim,  as  the  foundation  of  its  inter- 
course with  other  communities,  that 
justice  —  a  strict  regard  to  the  rights  of 
other  states  —  shall  take  rank  of  its  in- 
terests. A  nation  without  reverence  for 
right  can  never  plead  in  defence  of  a 
war,  that  this  is  needed  to  maintain  its 
honor,  for  it  has  no  honor  to  maintain. 
It  bears  a  brand  of  infamy,  which  oceans 
of  human  blood  cannot  wish  away.  With 
these  views,  we  cannot  be  too  much 
shocked  by  the  language  of  a  chief 
magistrate  recently  addressed  to  a  legis- 
lative body  in  this  country. 

"  No  community  of  men,"  he  says, 
"  in  any  age  or  nation,  under  any  dis- 
pensation, political  or  religious,  has  been 
governed  by  justice  in  its  negotiations 
or  conflicts  with  other  states.  It  is  not 
justice  and  magnanimity,  but  interest 
and  ambition,  dignified  under  the  name 
of  state  policy,  that  has  governed, 
and  ever  will  govern,  masses  of  men 
acting  as  political  communities.  Indi- 
viduals may  be  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
justice  ;  but  what  citizen  in  any  country 
would  venture  to  contend  for  justice  to 
a  foreign  and  rival  community,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  prevailing  policy  of  his 
state,  without  forfeiting  the  character  of 
a  patriot?'' 


Now,  if  this  be  true  of  our  country, — 
and  to  our  own  country  it  was  appued, 
— then,  I  say,  we  have  no  honor  to  fieht 
for.  A  people  systematically  sacrifiang 
justice  to  its  interests,  is  essentially  a 
oand  of  robbers  and  receives  but  the 
just  punishment  of  its  profligacy  in  the 
assaults  of  other  nations.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  nations  are  so  dead  to  moral 
principles.  The  voice  of  justice  is  not 
always  drowned  by  the  importunities  of 
interest ;  nor  ou^ht  we,  as  citizens,  to 
acquiesce  in  an  injurious  act  on  the  part 
of  our  rulers  towards  other  states,  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  course,  a  necessary 
working  of  human  selfishness.  It  ought 
to  be  reprobated  as  indignantly  as  the 
wrongs  of  private  men.  A  people  strict- 
ly just  has  an  honor  independent  of 
opinion,  and  to  which  opinion  must  pay 
homage.  Its  glory  is  purer  and  more 
endunng  than  that  of  a  thousand  victo- 
ries. Let  not  him  who  prefers  for  his 
country  the  renown  of  military  spirit 
and  success  to  that  of  justice,  talk  of 
his  zeal  for  its  honor.  He  does  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  He 
belongs  to  a  barbarous  age,  and  desires 
for  his  country  no  higher  praise  than 
has  been  gained  by  many  a  savage 
horde. 

The  next  great  element  of  a  nation's 
honor   is   a   spirit  of  philanthropy.    A 
people  ought  to  regard  itself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  human  family,  and  as  bound 
to  bear  part  in  the  work  of  human  im- 
provement and  happiness.     The  obliga- 
tion of  benevolence,  belonging  to  men 
as  individuals,  belongs  to  them  in  their 
associated  capacities.    We  have,  indeed, 
no  right  to  form  an  association,  of  what- 
ever kind,  which   severs   us   from  the 
human  race.     I  care  not  though  men  of 
loose  principles  scoff  at  the  idea  of  a 
nation  respecting  the  claims  of  humanity. 
Duty  is  eternal,  and  too  high  for  human 
mockery ;    and  this  duty  in  particular, 
so  far  from  being  a  dream,  has  been 
reduced  to  practice.     Our  own  countT}', 
in  framing  its  first  treaties,  proposed  to 
insert  an  article  prohibiting  privateering: 
and  this  it  did  in  the  spirit  of  humanity, 
to  diminish  the  crimes  and  miseries  of 
war.     England,  from  philanthropy,  abol- 
ished the  slave-trade  and  slavery.    No 
nation  stands  alone  ;  and  each  is  bound 
to  consecrate  its  influence  to  the  pr^ 
motion  of  equitable,  pacific,  and  benefi- 
cent relations  among  all  countries,  and 
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to  the  diffusion  of  more  liberal  principles 
of  intercourse  and  national  law.  This 
country  is  intrusted  by  God  with  a  mis- 
sion for  humanity.  Its  office  is  to  com- 
mend to  all  nations  free  institutions,  as 
the  sources  of  public  prosperity  and 
personal  dignity ;  and  I  trust  we  desire 
to  earn  the  thanks  and  honor  of  nations 
by  fidelity  to  our  trust.  A  people  reck- 
less of  the  interest  of  the  world,  and 
profligately  selfish  in  its  policy,  incurs 
far  deeper  disgrace  than  b^  submission 
to  wrongs  ;  and  whenever  it  is  precipi- 
tated into  war  by  its  cupidity,  its  very 
victories  become  monuments  of  its  guilt, 
and  deserve  the  execration  of  present 
and  coming  times. 

I  now  come  to  another  essential  ele- 
ment of  a  nation's  honor ;  and  that  is, 
the  existence  of  institutions  which  tend 
and  are  designed  to  elevate  all  classes 
of  its  citizens.  As  it  is  the  improved 
character  of  a  people  which  alone  eives 
it  an  honorable  place  in  the  world,  its 
dignity  is  to  be  measured  chiefly  by  the 
extent  and  efficiency  of  its  provisions 
and  establishments  for  national  im- 
provement. —  for  spreading  education 
far  and  wide  ;  for  purifying  morals  and 
refining  manneis;  for  enlightening  the 
ignorant  and  succoring  the  miserable ; 
for  building  up  intellectual  and  moral 
power,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  true 
religion.  The  degree  of  aid  given  to 
the  individual  in  every  condition,  for 
unfolding  his  best  powers,  determines 
the  rank  of  a  nation.  Mere  wealth  adds 
nothing  to  a  people's  glory ;  it  is  the 
nation's  soul  which  constitutes  its  great- 
ness. Nor  is  it  enouQjh  for  a  country 
to  possess  a  select  class  of  educatea, 
cultivated  men ;  for  the  nation  consists 
of  the  many,  not  the  few ;  and  where 
the  mass  are  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
sensuality,  there  you  see  a  degraded 
community,  even  though  an  aristocracy 
of  science  be  lodged  in  its  bosom.  It 
is  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress 
of  the  people  to  which  the  patriot  should 
devote  himself  as  the  only  dignity  and 
safeguard  of  the  state.  How  needed 
this  truth  !  In  all  ages,  nations  have 
imagined  that  they  were  glorifying 
themselves  by  triumphing  over  foreign 
foes,  whilst  at  home  they  have  been 
denied  every  ennobling  institution  ;  have 
been  trodden  under  foot  by  tyranny, 
defrauded  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  humanity;  enslaved  by  superstition, 


buried  in  ignorance,  and  cut  off  from 
all  the  means  of  rising  to  the  dignity 
of  men.  They  have  thought  that  they 
were  exalting  themselves,  in  fighting 
for  the  very  despots  who  grouna  them 
in  the  dust.  Such  has  been  the  com- 
mon notion  of  national  honor ;  nor  is 
it  yet  effaced.  How  many  among  our- 
selves are  unable  to  stifle  their  zeal  for 
our  honor  as  a  people,  who  never  spent 
a  thought  on  the  institutions  and  im- 
provements which  ennoble  a  community, 
and  whose  character  and  examples  de- 
grade and  taint  their  country,  as  far  as 
their  influence  extends  ? 

I  have  now  given  you  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  national  honor ;  and  a  people 
cherishing  these  can  hardly  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  war.  I  shall  be  told,  how- 
ever, that  an  enlightened  and  just  peo- 
ple, though  less  exposed  to  hostilities, 
may  still  oe  wronged,  insulted,  and  en- 
dangered ;  and  I  shall  be  asked,  if  in 
such  a  case  its  honor  do  not  reouire  it 
to  repel  injury,  —  if  submission  be  not 
disgrace  ^  I  answer,  that  a  nation  which 
submits  to  wrong  from  timidity,  or  a 
sordid  love  of  ease  or  gain,  forfeits  its 
claim  to  respect.  A  faint-hearted,  self- 
indulgent  people,  cowering  under  men- 
ace, shrinking  from  peril,  and  willing 
to  buy  repose  by  tribute  or  servile  con- 
cession, deserves  the  chains  which  it 
cannot  escape.  But  to  bear  much  and 
long  from  a  principle  of  humanity,  from 
reverence  for  the  law  of  love,  is  noble  ; 
and  nothing  but  moral  blindness  and 
degradation  induce  men  to  see  higher 
glory  in  impatience  of  injury  and  quick- 
ness to  resent. 

Still  1  may  be  asked,  whether  a  peo- 
ple, however  forbearing,  may  not  some- 
times owe  it  to  its  own  dignity  and  safety 
to  engage  in  war?  f  answer.  Yes. 
When  the  spirit  of  justice,  humanity, 
and  forbearance,  instead  of  spreading 
peace,  provokes  fresh  outrage,  this  out- 
rage must  be  met  and  repressed  by 
force.  I  know  that  many  sincere  Chris- 
tians oppose  to  this  doctrine  the  precept 
of  Christ,  *'  Resist  not  evil."  But  Chris- 
tianity is  wronged,  and  its  truth  exposed 
to  strong  objections,  when  these  and  the 
like  precepts  are  literally  construed. 
The  whole  legislation  of  Christ  is  in- 
tended to  teach  us  the  spirit  from  which 
we  should  act,  not  to  lay  down  rules 
for  outward  conduct.  The  precept, 
**  Resist  not  evil,"  if  practised  to  tne 
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letter,  would  annihilate  all  goveniment 
in  the  family  and  the  state  ;  for  it  is  the 
great  work  of  government  to  resist  evil 
passions  and  evil  deeds.  It  is,  indeed, 
our  duty  as  Christians  to  love  our  worst 
enemy,  and  to  desire  his  true  good  ;  but 
we  are  to  love  not  only  our  enemy,  but 
our  families,  friends,  and  country,  and 
to  take  a  wise  care  of  our  own  rights 
and  happiness  ;  and  when  we  abandon 
to  the  violence  of  a  wrong-doer  these 
fellow-beings  and  these  rights  com- 
mended by  God  to  our  love  and  care, 
we  are  plainly  wanting  in  that  expand- 
ed benevolence  which  Christianity  de- 
mands. A  nation,  then,  may  owe  it 
to  its  welfare  and  dignity  to  engage  in 
war;  and  its  honor  demands  that  it 
should  meet  the  trial  with  invincible 
resolution.  It  ought,  at  such  a  moment, 
to  dismiss  all  fear!  except  the  fear  of  its 
own  passions,  —  the  fear  of  the  crimes  to 
which  the  exasperations  and  sore  tempta- 
tions of  public  hostilities  expose  a  state. 
I  have  admitted  that  a  nations  honor 
may  require  its  citizens  to  engage  in 
war  ;  but  it  requires  them  to  engage 
in  it  wisely,  —  with  a  full  consciousness 
of  rectitude  and  with  unfeigned  sorrow. 
On  no  other  conditions  does  war  com- 
port with  national  dignity :  and  these 
deserve  a  moment's  attention.  A  peo- 
ple must  engage  in  war  wisely:  for 
rashness  is  dishonorable  especially  in 
so  solemn  and  tremendous  a  concern. 
A  nation  must  propose  a  wise  end  in 
war ;  and  this  remark  is  the  more  im- 
portant, because  the  end  or  object  which 
according  to  common  speech,  a  people 
is  bound  by  its  honor  to  propose  is  gen- 
erally disowned  by  wisdom.  How  com- 
mon it  is  to  hear  that  the  honor  of  a 
nation  requires  it  to  seek  redress  of 
grievances,  —  reparation  of  injuries. 
Now,  as  a  general  rule,  war  does  not 
and  cannot  repair  injuries.  Instead  of 
securing  compensation  for  past  evils,  it 
almost  always  multiplies  them.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  nation  loses  incompara- 
bly more  by  war  than  it  has  previously 
lost  by  the  wrong-doer.  Suppose,  for 
example,  a  people  to  have  been  spoiled 
by  another  state  of  **five  millions  of 
dollars."  To  recover  this  by  war.  it 
must  expend  fifty  or  a  hundred  millions 
more,  and  will,  almost  certainly,  come 
forth  from  the  contest  burdened  with 
debt.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  loses  more 
than  wealth.    It  loses  many  lives.    Now, 


life  and  property  are  not  to  be  balanced 
against  each  other.     If  a  nation,  by  slay- 
ing a  single  innocent  man,  could  possess 
itself  of  the  wealth  of  worlds,  it  would 
have  no  right  to  destroy  him  for  that 
cause  alone.     A  human  being  cannot  be 
valued  by  silver  and  gold  ;  and,  of  con- 
sequence, a  nation  can  never  be  author- 
ized to  sacrifice  or  expose   thousands 
of  lives,  for  the  mere  recovery  of  prop- 
erty of  which  it  has  been  spoiled.     To 
secure  compensation  for  the  past  is  very 
seldom  a  sufficient  object  for  war.     The 
true  end  is.  security  for  the  future.     An 
injury  inflicted  by  one  nation  on  another 
may  manifest  a  lawless,  hostile  spirit, 
from   which,   if  unresisted,  future  and 
increasing  outrages  are   to   be  feared, 
which  would   emoolden  other  commu- 
nities in  wrong-doing,  and  against  which 
neither  property,  nor  life,   nor   liberty 
would   be   secure.     To  protect  a  state 
from  this  spirit  of  violence  and  unprin- 
cipled aggression,  is  the  duty  of  rulers  ; 
and   protection   may  be  found  only  in 
war.      Here  is  the  legitimate  occasion 
and  the  true  end  of  an  appeal  to  arms. 
Let  me  ask  you  to  apply  this  rule  of 
wi.sclom  to  a  case,  the  bearings  of  which 
will  be  easily  seen.     Suppose,  then,  an 
injury  to  have  been  inflicted  on  us  by  a 
foreign  nation  a  quarter  of   a  century* 
ago      Suppose  it  to  have  been  inflicted 
by  a  government  which  has  fallen  through 
its  lawlessness,  and  which  can  never  be 
restored      Suppose  this  injury  to  have 
been  followed   during  this  long  period, 
by  not  one  hostile  act.  and  not  one  sign 
of  a  hostile  spirit.     Suppose  a  disposi- 
tion to  repair  it  to  be  expressed  by  the 
head  of  the  new  government  of  the  in- 
jurious   nation ;    and   suppose,   further, 
that  our  long  endurance  has  not  exposed 
us  to   a   single   insult   from   any  other 
power  since  the  general  pacification  of 
Europe.      Under  the.se   circumstances, 
can  it  be  pretended,  with  any  show  of 
reason,  that  threatened  wrong,  or  that 
future  security,  requires  us  to  bring  upon 
ourselves  ancf  the  other  nation  the  hor- 
rors and  miseries  of  war  ?     Does  not 
wisdom  join   with    humanity  in  repro- 
bating such  a  conflict  ? 

I  have  said  that  the  honor  of  a  nation 
requires  it  to  engage  in  a  war  for  a  wise 
end.  I  add,  as  a  more  important  rule, 
that  its  dignity  demands  of  it  to  engage 
in  no  conflict  without  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  rectitude.     It  must  not  appeal 
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to  arms  for  doubtful  rights.  It  must  not 
think  it  enough  to  establish  a  probable 
clainL  The  true  principle  for  a  nation, 
as  for  an  individual,  is,  that  it  will  suffer 
rather  than  do  wrong.  It  should  prefer 
being  injured  to  the  hazard  of  doing 
injury.  To  secure  to  itself  this  fuU 
consciousness  of  rectitude,  a  nation 
should  always  desire  to  refer  its  dis- 
putes to  an  impartial  umpire.  It  cannot 
too  much  distrust  its  own  judgment  in 
its  own  cause.  That  same  selfish  parti- 
ality which  blinds  the  individual  to  the 
claims  of  a  rival  or  foe,  and  which  has 
compelled  societv  to  substitute  public 
and  disinterestea  tribunals  for  private 
war,  disqualifies  nations,  more  or  less, 
to  determine  their  own  rights,  and  should 
lead  them  to  seek  a  more  dispassionate 
decision.  The  great  idea  which  should 
rise  to  the  mind  of  a  country  on  medi- 
tating war  is  rectitude.  In  declaring 
war,  it  should  listen  only  to  the  voice 
of  duty.  To  resolve  on  the  destruction 
of  our  fellqyv-creatures  without  a  com- 
mand from  conscience  —  a  commission 
from  God  —  is  to  bring  on  a  people  a 
load  of  infamy  and  crime.  A  nation,  in 
declaring  war,  should  be  lifted  above  its 
passions  by  the  fearfulness  and  solem- 
nity of  the  act.  It  should  appeal  with 
unfeigned  confidence  to  heaven  and 
earth  for  its  uprightness  of  purpose.  It 
should  go  forth  as  the  champion  of 
truth  and  justice,  as  the  minister  of 
God,  to  vindicate  and  sustain  that  great 
moral  and  national  law,  without  which 
life  has  no  security,  and  social  improve- 
ments no  defence.  It  should  be  inspired 
with  invincible  courage,  not  by  its  pas- 
sions, but  by  the  dignity  and  holiness  of 
its  cause.  Nothing  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  legislation  is  so  solemn  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  By  nothing  do  a 
people  incur  such  tremendous  respon- 
sibility. Unless  justly  waged,  war  in- 
volves a  people  in  the  guilt  of  murder. 
The  state  which,  without  the  command 
of  justice  and  God.  sends  out  fleets  and 
armies  to  slaughter  fellow-creatures, 
must  answer  for  the  blood  it  sheds,  as 
truly  as  the  assassin  for  the  death  of  his 
victim.  Oh,  how  loudly  does  the  voice 
of  blood  cry  to  heaven  from  the  field  of 
battle  !  Undoubtedly,  the  men  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  us  with  the 
loudest  shouts  of  ages  stand  now  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  eternal  justice  con- 
demned as  murderers ;  and  the  victories 


which  have  been  thought  to  encircle  a 
nation  with  glory  have  fixed  the  same 
brand  on  multitudes  in  the  sight  of  the 
final  and  Almighty  Judge.  How  essen- 
tial is  it  to  a  nation's  honor  that  it  should 
engage  in  war  with  a  full  conviction  of 
rectitude ! 

But  there  is  one  more  condition  of  an 
honorable  war.  A  nation  should  engage 
in  it  with  unfeigned  sorrow.  It  should 
beseech  the  throne  of  grace  with  earnest 
supplication,  that  the  dreadful  ofiUce  of 
destroying  fellow-beings  may  not  be  im- 
posed on  it.  War  concentrates  all  the 
varieties  of  human  misery,  and  a  nation 
which  can  inflict  these  without  sorrow, 
contracts  deeper  infamy  than  from  cow- 
ardice. It  is  essentially  barbarous  ;  and 
will  be  looked  back  upon  by  more  en- 
lightened and  Christian  ages  with  the 
horror  with  which  we  recall  the  atrocities 
of  savage  tribes.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  calamities  of  war,  its  slaughter, 
famine,  and  desolation,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  its  criminal  authors,  fafl 
chiefly  on  multitudes  who  have  had  no 
share  in  provoking  and  no  voice  in  pro- 
claiming it ;  and  let  not  a  nation  talk  of 
its  honor  which  has  no  sympathy  with 
these  woes  which  is  steeled  to  the  most 
terrible  sufferings  of  humanity. 

I  have  now  spoken,  my  friends,  of  the 
sentiments  with  which  war  should  be 
regarded.  Is  it  so  regarded  ?  When, 
recently,  the  suggestion  of  war  was 
thrown  out  to  this  people,  what  recep- 
tion did  it  meet  ?  Was  it  viewed  at 
once  in  the  light  in  which  a  Christian 
nation  should  immediately  and  most 
earnestly  consider  it  ?  Was  it  received 
as  a  proposition  to  slaughter  thousands 
of  our  fellow-creatures?  Did  we  feel 
as  if  threatened  with  a  calamity  more 
fearful  than  earthquakes,  famine,  or  p>es- 
tilence  ?  The  blight  which  might  fall  on 
our  prosperity  drew  attention ;  but  the 
thought  of  devoting,  as  a  people,  our 
power  and  resources  to  the  destruction 
of  mankind,  of  those  whom  a  common 
nature,  whom  reason,  conscience,  and 
Christianity  command  us  to  love  and 
save, — dia  this  thrill  us  with  horror? 
Did  the  solemn  inquiry  break  forth 
through  our  land,  is  the  dreadful  ne- 
cessity indeed  laid  upon  us  to  send 
abroad  death  and  woe  ?  No.  There 
was  litde  manifestation  of  the  sensi- 
bility with  which  men  and  Christians 
should  look  such  an  evil  in  the  face 
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As  a  people,  we  are  itill  seared  and 
Uindea  to  the  crimes  and  miseries  of 
war.  The  principles  of  honor,  to  which 
the  barbarism  and  infatuation  of  dark 
ages  gave  birth,  prevail  among  us.  The 
generous,  merciful  spirit  of  our  religion 
IS  little  understood.  The  law  of  love 
preached  from  the  cross  and  written  in 
the  blood  of  the  Saviour  is  trampled  on 
by  public  men.  The  true  dimity  of 
man,  which  consists  in  breathing  and 
cherishing  God's  spirit  of  justice  and 
philanthropy  towards  every  human  being, 
IS  counted  tolly  in  comparison  with  that 
spirit  of  vindictiveness  and  self-aggran- 
dizement  which  turns  our  earth  into  an 
image  of  the  abodes  of  the  damned. 
How  long  will  the  friends  of  humanity, 
of  religion,  of  Christ,  silently,  passively. 


uncompLiin]nfl;l)r,  suffer  the  men  of  this 
world,  the  ambitious,  vindictive,  and  self- 
ish, to  array  them  against  their  brethren 
in  conflicts  which  they  condemn  and 
abhor  ?  Shall  not  truth,  humanity,  and 
the  mild  and  holy  spirit  of  Christianity, 
find  a  voice  to  rebuke  and  awe  die 
wickedness  which  precipitates  nations 
into  war,  and  to  startle  and  awaken 
nations  to  their  fearful  responsibility 
in  taking  arms  against  the  children  cu 
their  Father  in  heaven  ?  Prince  of 
Peace  !  Saviour  of  men !  speak  in  thine 
own  voice  of  love,  power,  and  fearful 
warning ;  and  redeem  the  world  for 
which  thou  hast  died  from  lawless  and 
cruel  passions,  from  the  spirit  of  rapine 
and  murder,  from  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness and  hell  1 


LECTURE  ON    WAR. 


Preface. 

This  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  year  (1838).      It  was 
prepared  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of 
the  little  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by 
the  people  at  large,  and  was  prepared 
on  that  very  account.     It  is  now  pub- 
lished, in  consequence  of  fresh  proofs 
of  the  insensibility  of  the  mass  of  this 
community  to  the  crimes  and  miseries 
of  war.     For  a  few  weeks  this  calamity 
has  been  brought  distinctly  before  us ; 
we    have   been   driven   by   one   of    the 
States  into  a  hostile  position  towards  a 
great  European  power  :  and  the  manner 
m  which  the  subject  has  been  treated 
in  and  out  of  Congress  is  a  sad  proof 
of  the  very  general  want  of   Christian 
and  philanthropic  views  of  the  subject. 
as  well  as  of  strange  blindness  to  our 
national  and  individual  well-being.     One 
would    think    that   the  suggestion  of  a 
war  with  England  would  call  forth  one 
strong,  general  burst  of  opposing  feel- 
ings.     Can   a  more   calamitous   event, 
with  the  exception  of  civil  war,  be  imag- 
ined ?   What  other  nation  can  do  us  equal 
harm  ?     With  what  other  nation  do  we 
hold  equally  profitable  connections  ?  To 
what  other  are  we  bound  by  such  strong 


and  generous  ties  ?  We  are  of  one 
blood.  We  speak  one  language.  We 
have  a  common  religion.  We  nave  the 
noble  bond  of  free  mstitutions  ;  and  to 
these  two  countries,  above  all  others,  is 
the  cause  of  freedom  on  earth  intrusted 
by  Providence.  A  war  with  England 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  sweep  our  ships 
from  the  seas,  cut  off  our  intercourse 
with  the  world,  shut  up  our  great  sta- 
ples, palsy  the  spirit  of  internal  improve- 
ment, and  smite  with  languor,  if  not 
death,  our  boldest  enterprises.  It  would 
turn  to  the  destruction  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  vast  resources,  which  are  now 
working  out  for  us  unparalleled  pros- 
perity. It  would  load  us  with  taxes 
and  public  debts,  and  breed  internal 
discontents  with  which  a  free  govern- 
ment contends  at  fearful  odds  in  the 
midst  of  war.  Instead  of  covering  the 
ocean  with  the  sails  of  a  beneficent 
commerce,  we  should  scour  it  with  pri- 
vateers, that  is,  as  legalized  pirates. 
Our  great  cities  would  be  threatened 
with  invasion  ;  and  the  din  of  industry 
in  the  streets  of  this  metropolis  would 
be  stilled.  And  all  this  would  come 
upon  us  at  a  moment  when  the  countrj 
is  pressing  forward  to  wealth,  greatness, 
and  every   kind   of  improvement,  wiA 
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an  impulse,  a  free  joyous  activity,  which 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  And  these  immense  sacrifices 
are  to  be  made  for  a  tract  of  wild  land, 
perhaps  not  worth  the  money  which  it 
has  cost  us  within  a  few  weeks  past, 
if  we  take  into  account  the  expenses  of 
Maine,  and  the  losses  which  the  whole 
country  has  suffered  by  interruption  of 
trade. 

liut  this  is  not  all.  We  are  not  to 
suffer  alone.  We  should  inflict  in  such 
a  war  deep  wounds  on  England,  not 
only  on  her  armed  bands,  on  her  rich 
merchants,  on  her  wide-spread  interests, 
but  on  vast  numbers  of  her  poor  pop- 
ulation, who  owe  subsistence  to  the 
employment  furnished  by  the  friendly 
intercourse  of  the  two  countries.  Thou- 
sands and  ten  thousands  of  her  labor- 
ers would  be  reduced  to  want  and  misery. 
Nor  would  it  be  any  mitigation  of  these 
evils  to  a  man  ot  humanity  that  we 
were  at  war  with  the  government  of  Eng- 
land. 

And  this  is  not  all.  A  war  between 
these  countries  would  be  felt  through 
the  whole  civilized  world.  The  present 
bears  no  resemblance  to  those  half-bar- 
barous ages,  when  nations  stood  apart, 
frowning  on  one  another  in  surly  inde- 
pendence. Commerce  is  binding  all 
nations  together ;  and  of  this  golden 
chain  England  and  America  are  the 
chief  links.  The  relations  between  these 
countries  cannot  become  hostile  without 
deranging,  more  or  less,  the  intercourse 
of  all  other  communities,  and  bringing 
evils  on  the  whole  Christian  world. 

Nor  is  this  all.  War  can  hardly  spring 
up  between  two  great  countries  without 
extending  beyond  them.  This  fire  natu- 
rally spreads.  The  peace  of  nations  is 
preserved  by  a  kinci  of  miracle.  The 
addition  of  a  new  cause  of  conflict  is  al- 
ways to  be  dreaded  :  but  never  more  than 
at  this  moment,  when  communities  are 
slowly  adjusting  themselves  to  a  new 
order  of  things.  All  nations  may  be 
drawn  into  the  conflict  which  we  may 
thoughtlessly  berin  ;  and  if  so.  we  shall 
have  to  answer  for  wide  and  prolonged 
slaughters,  from  which  we  should  recoil 
with  horror,  could  they  be  brought 
plainly  before  our  eyes 

And  these  evils  would  be  brought  on 
the  world  at  a  moment  of  singular  in- 
terest and  promise  to  society  ;  after  an 
unparalleled  duration  of  peace  ;  when 


a  higher  civilization  seems  to  be  dawn- 
ing on  Christendom ;  when  nations  are 
everywhere  waking  up  to  develop  their 
own  resources  ;  when  the  conquests  of 
industrv,  art,  and  science  are  taking  the 
place  ot  those  of  war ;  when  new  tacili- 
ties  of  intercourse  are  bringin^^  coun- 
tries from  their  old  unsocial  mstance 
into  neighborhood ;  and  when  the  great- 
est of  a!n  social  revolutions  is  going  on, 
that  is.  the  elevation  of  the  middling 
and  laboring  classes,  of  the  multitude  of 
the  human  race.  To  throw  the  fire- 
brand of  war  among  the  nations  at  this 
period  would  be  treason  against  human- 
ity and  civilization,  as  fom  as  was  ever 
perpetrated.  The  nation  which  does 
this  must  answer  to  God  and  to  society 
for  every  criminal  resistance  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  race.  Every  year,  every 
day  of  peace  is  a  gain  to  mankind,  for 
it  adds  some  strength  to  the  cords  which 
are  drawing  the  nations  together.  And 
yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  nK>tives  to 
peace,  we  have  made  light  of  the  pres- 
ent danger.  How  few  of  us  seem  to 
have  felt  the  infinite  interests  which  a 
war  would  put  in  jeopardy.-*  Many 
have  talked  of  national  honor,  as  duel- 
lists talk  of  their  reputation  ;  a  few  have 
used  language  worthy  of  a  mob  making 
a  ring  to  see  a  fight.  Hardly  anywhere 
Sas  a  tone  worthy  of  the  solemnity  of 
ti'.e  subject  been  uttered.  National 
honor  !  This  has  been  on  our  lips  ;  as 
if  the  true  honor  of  a  nation  did  not  con- 
sist in  earnest,  patient  efforts  for  peace, 
not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  humanity:  as  if  this  great  country, 
after  a  long  history  which  has  borne  wit- 
ness to  its  prowess,  needed  to  rush  to 
battle  to  prove  itself  no  coward  !  Are  we 
still  in  the  infancy  of  civilization  ?  Has 
Christianity  no  power  over  us  ?  Can  a 
people  never  learn  the  magnanimity  of 
sacrifices  to  peace  and  humanity  r  I 
am,  indeed,  aware  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  community  would  shrink  from 
this  war,  were  it  to  come  nearer.  But 
had  we  feelings  and  principles  worthy  of 
men  and  Christians,  should  we  wait  for 
the  evil  to  stand  at  our  door,  before 
waking  up  to  the  use  of  every  means 
for  averting  it  ? 

A  great  addition  to  the  painfulness  of 
our  situation  is  found  in  tne  manner  in 
which  we  have  been  forced  into  it.  One 
State  out  of  the  twenty-six  has  by  its 
rashness   exposed  us   to    the    greatest 
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calamities.  M aine,  by  sending  an  armed 
force,  without  warning,  into  the  disputed 
territory,  necessarily  awakened  in  the 
neighboring  British  Province  an  alarm, 
which  would  have  been  wholly  pre- 
vented by  friendly  consultation  with  its 
Governor ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  this 
State,  by  declining  or  neglecting  to 
acquiesce  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
national  executive  with  the  British  min- 
ister, virtually  took  our  foreign  relations 
into  her  own  hands,  and  assumed  a 
power  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
the  country  than  any  other  which  can 
be  imagined.  We  nave  heard  of  the 
"  rights  "  of  a  State  to  nullify  the  laws  of 
Congress,  and  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
But  to  some  of  us  these  are  less  formi- 
dable than  the  "  right "  of  each  State  to 
involve  us  in  a  foreign  war.  The  as- 
sumption of  such  a  power  is  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  fundamental  principle, 
and  a  rejection  of  one  of  the  chief  bene- 
fits of  the  confederacy.  Better  surren- 
der to  an  enemy  many  disputed  terri- 
tories, than  cede  this  right  to  a  State. 
Ill-starred  indeed  must  be  this  Union, 
if  any  one  of  its  members  may  commit 
all  the  rest  to  hostilities  The  general 
government  has  at  this  moment  a  sol- 
emn duty  to  discharge  one  requiring 
the  calm,  invincible  firmness  of  Wash- 
ington, or  the  iron  will  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  must 
not,  by  a  suicidal  weakness,  surrender  , 
the  management  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions to  a  single  State. 

And  here  I  am  bound  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  present  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  Union  for  his  temperate  and 
wise  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
He  will  feel,  I  trust,  that  there  is  a  truer 
glory  in  saving  a  country  from  war  than 
m  winning  a  hundred  battles.  Much 
also  is  due  to  the  beneficent  influence  of 
General  Scott.  To  this  distinguished 
man  belongs  the  rare  honor  of  uniting 
with  military  energy  and  daring  the  spirit 
of  a  philanthropist.  His  exploits  in  the 
field,  which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
our  soldiers,  have  been  obscured  by  the 
purer  and  more  lasting  glor>'  of  a  pacifi- 
cator, and  of  a  friend  of  mankind.  In 
the  whole  history  of  the  intercourse  of 
civilized  with  barbarous  or  half-civil- 
ized communities,  we  doubt  whether  a 
briejhter  page  can  be  found  than  that 
which  records  his  agency  in  the  removal 
of  the  Cherokees    As  far  as  the  wrongs 


done  to  this  race  can  be  atoned  for. 
General  Scott  has  made  the  expiation. 
In  his  recent  mission  to  the  disturbed 
borders  of  our  country,  he  has  succeeded, 
not  so  much  by  policy,  as  by  the  noble- 
ness and  generosity  of  his  character,  by 
moral  mfluences,  by  the  earnest  convic- 
tion with  which  he  has  enforced  on  all 
with  whom  he  had  to  do  the  obligations 
of  patriotism,  justice,  humanity,  and  re- 
ligion. It  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
among  us  a  man  who  has  won  a  purer 
fame  :  and  I  am  happy  to  o£Eer  this  trib- 
ute, because  I  would  do  something,  no 
matter  how  little,  to  hasten  the  time 
when  the  spirit  of  Christian  humanity 
shall  be  accounted  an  essential  attribute 
and  the  brightest  ornament  in  a  public 
man. 

I  close  this  preface  with  a  topic  which 
ought  not  to  be  set  aside  as  an  unmean- 
ing commonplace.  We  have  Christians 
among  us  not  a  few.  Have  they  been 
true  to  themselves  and  their  religion  in 
the  present  agitation  of  the  question  of 
war  .'*  Have  they  spoken  with  strength 
and  decision  ?  Have  they  said.  We  will 
take  no  part  in  a  rash,  passionate,  un- 
necessary war  ?  Or  have  they  sat  still, 
and  left  the  countr)'  to  parties  and  pol- 
iticians ?  Will  they  always  consent  to 
be  the  passive  tools  of  the  ambitious  or 
designing  ?  Is  the  time  never  to  come, 
when  they  will  plant  themselves  on  their 
religion,  and  resolve  not  to  stir  an  inch, 
in  obedience  to  the  policy  or  legislation 
of  the  men  of  this  world  ?  On  this  topic 
I  have  enlarged  in  the  following  dis- 
course, and  1  respectfully  ask  for  it  the 
impartial  attention  of  Christians. 


Lecture. 

In  commencing  this  lecture  on  War, 
my  thoughts  are  irresistibly  drawn  to 
that  exemplary  servant  of  God,  the  late 
Noah  Worcester,  through  whose  la- 
bors more  than  through  any  other  cause, 
the  attention  of  the  community  has  been 
awakened  to  the  guilt  and  misery  of 
war.  I  feel  my  own  obligation  to  him 
in  this  particular.  In  truth,  it  was  not 
easy  to  know  him  and  to  escape  wholly 
the  influence  of  his  character.  So  im- 
bued was  he  with  the  spirit  of  peace, 
that  it  spread  itself  around  him  like  the 
fragrance  of  sweet  flowers.  Even  tliosc 
within  his  sphere,  who  listened  at  first 
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with  distrust  or  with  a  feeling  approach- 
ing opposition,  were  not  seldom  over- 
come by  the  singular  union  in  his  con- 
versation of  gentleness,  earnestness,  and 
serene  wisdom.  He  did  not  live  in  vain. 
One  of  my  motives  for  taking  part  in 
this  course  of  lectures  is  my  respect  for 
this  venerated  man.  Another  and  a 
stronger  motive  is  the  fact  that  notwith- 
standing the  favorable  impression  made 
by  his  efforts,  there  is  yet  comparatively 
little  interest  in  the  subject  of  peace,  ft 
is  a  reason  for  setting  forth  great  truths, 
that  sceptics  deride  them,  and  the  multi- 
tude pass  them  by  with  unconcern  Dr. 
Worcester  was  not  roused  by  the  shouts 
of  a  crowd  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  behalf 
of  peace.  He  did  not  postpone  his  tes- 
timony to  "  a  more  convenient  season.*' 
He  was  as  "  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness." He  began  his  ministry  amidst 
the  triumphs  of  the  spirit  of  war.  He 
took  counsel  not  of  men,  but  of  the 
divine  oracle  in  his  own  breast.  The 
truth.  wl:ich  was  burning  as  a  fire  within 
him.  he  could  not  but  give  forth.  He 
had  faith  in  it.  He  had  faith  in  God, 
its  inspirer.  So  ought  we  to  trust.  So 
ought  we  to  bear  a  more  fervent  witness 
to  truth,  on  the  very  ground  that  it  is 
unpopular,  neglected,  despised. 

In  the  following  lecture.  I  shall  aim  to 
set  forth  the  chief  evil  of  war,  to  set 
forth  its  great  remedy,  and  then  to 
point  out  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
faint  impression  made  by  its  woes  and 
crimes. 

Before  entering  on  these  topics,  I 
would  offer  one  or  two  remarks  In 
speaking,  as  I  propose  to  do,  of  the  evils 
of  war,  I  have  no  thought  of  denying 
that  war  has  sometimes  done  gooa 
There  is  no  unmixed  evil  in  the  uni- 
verse. Providence  brings  good  from 
every  thing,  from  fearful  sufferings, 
from  atrocious  crimes.  But  sufferings 
and  crimes  are  not  therefore  to  be  set 
down  among  our  blessings.  Murder 
sometimes  cuts  short  the  life  and  tri- 
umphs of  a  monster  of  guilt.  Robbery 
may  throw  into  circulation  the  useless 
hoards  of  a  miser.  Despotism  may  sub- 
due an  all-wasting  anarchy.  But  we  do 
not,  therefore,  canonize  despotism,  rob- 
bery, and  murder.  In  fierce  ages,  when 
common  life  is  made  up  of  violence  and 
borders  on  bloodshed,  when  piracy  is  an 
honorable  trade,  and  a  stranger  is  a  foe, 
war,  by  accumulating  force  in  the  hands 


of  an  able  chieftain,  may  gather  many 
petty  tribes  under  one  iron  will,  and 
thus  a  state  may  be  founded,  and  its 
rude  organization  may  prove  a  germ  of 
social  order.  In  later  times,  war  may 
carry  into  less  civilized  regions  the  in- 
fluences, knowledge,  arts,  and  religion 
of  more  cultivated  nations.  Above  all, 
war  may  call  forth,  in  those  whom  it 
assails,  an  indignant  patriotism,  a  fervent 
public  spirit,  a  generous  daring,  and 
heroic  sacrifices,  which  testify  to  the 
inborn  greatness  of  human  nature  ;  just 
as  great  vices,  by  the  horror  with  which 
they  thrill  us,  and  by  the  reaction  they 
awaken,  often  give  strength  to  the  mor«u 
sentiments  of  a  community.  These, 
however,  are  the  incidental  influences  of 
war.  Its  necessary  fruits  are  crime  and 
woe.  To  enthrone  force  above  right  is 
its  essential  character ;  and  order,  free- 
dom, civiHzation,  are  its  natural  prey. 
Besides,  the  benefits  of  war,  such  as 
they  are,  belong  to  unrefined  a^es,  when 
the  passions,  if  not  expended  m  public 
conflicts,  would  break  out  in  worse  forms 
of  rapine  and  lust,  and  when  one  nation 
can  act  on  another  only  by  violence. 
Society,  in  its  present  stage,  stands  in 
need  of  war  no  more  than  of  the  ordeal, 
the  rack,  the  incjuisition,  the  baronial 
license  of  the  middle  ages.  All  these 
monuments  and  ministers  of  barbarism 
should  be  buried  in  one  grave. 

I.  I  now  proceed  to  consider,  first,  as 
I  proposed,  the  chief  evil  of  war.  The 
chief  evil  of  war !  What  is  it  ?  What 
induces  us  to  place  war  at  the  head  of 
human  calamities.  In  replying  to  these 
questions,  I  shall  not  direct  you  to  the 
physical  sufferings  of  war,  however 
great  or  terrible.  Death  in  its  most 
agonizing  forms ;  the  overthrow  of 
proud  cities  ;  the  devastation  of  fruitful 
fields ;  the  impoverishing  of  nations  ; 
famine ;  pestilence ;  these  form  the 
train  of  victorious  war.  But  these  are 
not  the  distinguishing  evils  of  war. 
These  are  inflictions  of  other  causes 
much  more  than  of  war.  Other  causes 
are  wasting  human  life  and  joy  more 
than  battles.  Millions,  indeed,  die  by 
the  sword ,  but  these  millions  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  countless 
multitudes  who  die  by  slow  and  painful 
disease.  Cities  are  overthrown  by 
earthquakes  as  well  as  by  armies,  ana 
more  frequently  swept  by  accidental 
conflagrations  tnan  by  the  flames  of  war. 
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Hostile  bands  ravage  the  fields;  but 
how  much  oftener  do  whirlwinds,  storms, 
hurricanes  rush  over  land  and  sea,  pros- 
trating harvests,  and  destroying  the 
labors  of  years  on  a  scale  so  vast  as  to 
reduce  human  devastations  to  a  narrow 
extent !  The  truth  is,  that  man  is  sur- 
rounded with  mighty  powers  of  nature 
which  he  cannot  comprehend  or  with- 
stand; and,  amidst  their  beneficent 
operations,  all  of  them  inflict  much  suf- 
fering. What  distinguishes  war  is,  not 
that  man  is  slain,  but  that  he  is  slain, 
spoiled,  crushed  by  the  cruelty,  the  in- 
justice, the  treachery,  the  murderous 
tiand  of  man.  The  evil  is  moral  evil. 
War  is  the  concentration  of  all  human 
crimes.  Here  is  its  distinp^uishing,  ac- 
cursed brand.  Under  its  standard 
gather  violence,  malignity,  rage,  fraud, 
perfidy,  rapacity,  and  lust.  If  it  only 
slew  men,  it  would  do  little.  It  turns 
man  into  a  beast  of  prey.  Here  is  the 
evil  of  war,  that  man,  made  to  be  the 
brother,  becomes  the  deadly  foe  of  his 
kind ;  that  man,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
mitigate  suffering,  makes  the  infliction 
of  suffering  his  study  and  end ;  that 
man,  whose  office  it  is  to  avert  and  heal 
the  wounds  which  come  from  nature's 
powers,  makes  researches  into  nature's 
taws,  and  arms  himself  with  her  most 
awful  forces,  that  he  may  become  the 
destroyer  of  his  race.  Nor  is  this  all. 
There  is  also  found  in  war  a  cold- 
hearted  indifference  to  human  miseries 
and  wrongs,  perhaps  more  shocking 
than  the  bad  passions  it  calls  forth.  To 
my  mind,  this  contempt  of  human  nature 
is  singularly  offensive.  To  hate,  ex- 
presses something  like  respect.  But  in 
war,  man  treats  his  brother  as  nothing 
worth  ;  sweeps  away  human  multitudes 
as  insects :  tramples  them  down  as 
grass  ;  mocks  at  their  rights  ;  and  does 
not  deign  a  thought  to  their  woes. 

These  remarks  show  us  the  great  evil 
of  war.  It  is  moral  evil.  The  field  of 
battle  is  a  theatre,  got  up  at  immense 
cost,  for  the  exhibition  of  crime  on  a 
grand  scale.  There  the  hell  within  the 
human  breast  blazes  out  fiercely  and 
without  disguise.  A  more  fearful  hell 
in  any  rcjijnon  oi  the  universe  cannot 
well  be  conceived.  There  the  fiends 
hold  their  revels  and  spread  their  fury. 

To  many,  the  physical  evils  of  war 
are  more  striking  than  moral.  The  out- 
ward impresses  multitudes  more   than 


the  inward.  It  is  because  they  cannot 
look  inward,  because  they  are  too  eardi- 
ly  and  sensual  to  see  and  comprehend 
tne  deformity  of  a  selfish,  unjust,  malig- 
nant soul.  The  outward  evils  of  life  are 
emblems  of  the  inward,  and  are  light 
when  severed  from  these.  The  saddest 
view  of  war  is,  that  it  is  the  breaking 
out  of  the  human  heart,  revealing  there 
what  is  more  awful  than  the  miseries 
which  it  infiicts.  The  death-groan  is 
fearful ;  but  how  much  more  appalling 
the  spirit  of  murder  which  extorts  it ! 

Suppose  two  multitudes  of  men,  each 
composed  of  thousands,  meeting  from 
different  countries,  but  meeting  not  to 
destroy  but  to  consult  and  labor  for  the 

§ood  of  the  race  ;  and  suppose  them,  in 
le  midst  of  their  deliberations   to  be 
smitten  suddenly  by  some   mysterious 
visitation  of  Goo,  and  their  labors  to  he 
terminated  by   immediate  death.     We 
should  be  awe  struck  bv  this  strange, 
sudden,  wide- spread  ruin.     But  reflec- 
tion would  teach  us  that  this  simultane- 
ous extinction  of  life  in  so  many  of  our 
race  was  but  an  anticipation  or  peculiar 
fulfilment  of  the  sentence  passed  on  all 
mankind  ;  and  a  tender  reverence  would 
spring  up  as  we  should  think  of  so  many 
generous  men  coming  together  from  so 
many  different  regions,  in  the  spirit  of 
human  brotherhood,  to  be  wrapped  in 
one  pall,  to  sleep   in   one  grave.    We 
should  erect  a  monument  on  the  solemn 
spot :  but  chiefly  to  commemorate  the 
holy  purpose  which  had  gathered  them 
from   their  scattered   abodes ;   and  we 
should  write  on  it,  ''  To  the  memory  of 
a    glorious    company,   suddenly    taken 
from  God's  ministry  on  erjth  to  enter 
again    (a    blessed    brotherhood)    on  a 
higher  ministry  in  heaven."     Here  you 
have  death  sweeping  away  hosts  in  a 
moment.     But  how  different  from  death 
in  a  field  of  battle  where  man  meets  man 
as  a  foe.  where  the  countenance  flashes 
rage  and  the  arm  is  nerved  for  slaughter, 
where  brother  hews  down  brother,  and 
where  thousands  are  sent  unprepared, 
in  the  moment  of  crime,  to  give  their 
account  I     When  nature's  laws.  fulfiDing 
the  mysterious  will  of  God.  inflict  death 
on  tne  good,  we  bow,  we  adore,  we  give 
thanks.     How  different   is   death  froin 
the  murderous  hand  of  man  ! 

Allow  me  to  make  another  supposition, 
which  may  bring  out  still  more  stron^y 
the  truth  on  which  I  now  insist,  that  tne 
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of  war  is  inward,  moral ;  that 
:al  woes,  terrible  as  they  may 
ght  by  the  side  of  this.  Sup- 
1,  that  in  travelling  through  a 
egion,  you  should  catch  the 
f  a  distant  dwelling.  You  ap- 
eagerly  in  the  hope  of  hearing 
» after  your  weary  journey.  As 
r  nighf  an  ominous  stillness 
•ur  hope ;  and  on  entering,  you 
mates  of  the  house,  a  numerous 
•etched  out  motionless  and  with- 
A  wasting  pestilence  has,  in  one 
le  their  dwelling  a  common 
t  first  you  are  thrilled  with 
r  the  sight ;  but  as  you  survej^ 
t  forms,  vou  see  on  all  their 
ices,  amidst  traces  of  suffering, 
5sion  of  benignity.  You  see 
he  dead  lying  side  by  side,  with 
Jtually  entwined,  showing  that 
action  of  life  was  a  grasp  of 
;  whilst  some  lie  locked  in  one 
arms.  The  mother's  cold  lips 
pressed  to  the  cheek  of  the 
d  the  child's  arms  still  wind 
t  neck  of  the  mother.  In  the 
others,  you  see  no  ambi^ous 
.t  the  spirit  took  its  flignt  in 
prayer.  As  you  look  on  these 
love  and  faith,  stronger  than 
^ony,  what  a  new  feeling  steals 
Your  horror  subsides.  Your 
suffused  with  tears,  not  of  an- 
t  of  sympathy,  affection,  tender 
You  feel  the  spot  to  be  con- 
Death  becomes  lovely.  like 
of  infancy.  You  say.  Blessed 
ath  hath  not  divided  you  ! 
30thed  and  respectful  sorrow, 
this  resting-place  of  the  good, 
ler  dwelling,  dimly  descried  in 
m,  invites  your  steps.  As  you 
it  the  same  stillness  is  an  au- 
like  desolation,  and  you  enter 
ing  to  see  another  family  laid 
he  same  mysterious  disease, 
pen  the  door,  and  the  spectacle 
our  blood,  and  chains  your 
the  threshold.  On  every  face 
he  distortion  of  rage.  Every 
nd  grasps  a  deadly  weapon  ; 
2ast  is  gored  witn  wounds, 
one,  rived  asunder  by  a  sword, 
o  are  locked  together,  but  in 
i-erapple  of  hatred,  not  the 
of  love.  Here  lies  woman, 
on  and  polluted,  and  there 
,  weltering  in  his  own  blood. 


You  recoil  with  horror,  as  soon  as 
sickness  of  the  heart  will  suffer  you 
move.  The  deadly  steam  of  the  api 
ment  oppresses,  overpowers  you,  as  i 
yfere  the  suffocating  air  of  hell.  ^ 
are  terror-struck,  as  if  through  the  op 
ing  earth  you  had  sunk  into  the  ab 
of  fiends  ;  and  when  the  time  for  ref 
tion  comes,  and  you  recall  the  bles 
habitation  you  haa  just  before  left,  w 
a  conviction  rushes  on  you,  that  noth 
deserves  the  name  of  woe  but  that  wh 
crime  inflicts !  You  feel  that  there  i 
sweetness,  loveliness,  sacredness  in  i 
ferine  and  death,  when  these  are  { 
vaded  by  holy  affections;  and  that 
finite  wretchedness  and  despair  gat 
over  these,  when  springing  from  unh 
passion,  when  bearing  tne  brand 
crime. 

In  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean 
deny  that  the  physical  sufferings  of  ^ 
are  ^eat,  and  should  incite  us  to  la 
for  Its  abolition.  But  sufferings,  se 
rate  from  crime,  coming  not  throi 
man's  wickedness,  but  from  the  laws 
nature,  are  not  unmixed  evils.  Tl 
have  a  ministry  of  love.  God  has 
dained  them,  that  they  should  bind  n 
to  one  another,  that  they  should  toi 
and  soften  the  human  heart,  that  tl 
should  call  forth  mutual  aid,  sola 
gratitude,  and  self- forgetting  love.  S 
row  is  the  chief  cement  of  souls.  Dej 
coming  in  the  order  of  nature,  gath 
round  the  sufferer  sympathizing,  anxl 
friends,  who  watch  day  and  night,  ^ 
suffused  eyes  and  heart-breathed  pra^ 
to  avert  or  mitigate  the  last  agonies, 
calls  up  tender  recollections,  inspi 
solemn  thought,  rebukes  human  pri 
obscures  the  world's  glories,  and  spe 
of  immortality.  From  the  still  des 
bed,  what  softening,  subduing,  chast 
ing,  exalting  influences  proceed! 
death  in  war.  death  from  the  hand 
man,  sears  the  heart  and  consciei 
kills  human  sympathies,  and  scat 
the  thought  of  judgment  to  come.  ^ 
dying  in  battle,  unsolaced,  unpitied, 
a  victim  to  hatred,  rapacity,  ana  insati: 
ambition,  leaves  behind  him  wrongs 
be  revenged.  His  blood  does  not  sp 
peace  or  speak  of  heaven ;  but  se 
forth  a  maadening  cry,  and  exasper: 
survivors  to  new  struggles. 

Thus  war  adds  to  suffering  the  ui 
terable  weight  of  crime,  and  defeats 
holy  and  blessed  ministry  which  all 
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fering  is  intended  to  fulfil.  When  I  look 
back  on  the  ages  of  conflict  through 
which  the  race  has  passed,  what  most 
moves  me  is  not  the  awful  amount  of 
suffering  which  war  has  inflicted.  This 
may  be  borne.  The  terrible  thought  is) 
that  this  has  been  the  work  of  crime ; 
that  men,  whose  great  law  is  love,  have 
been  one  another's  butchers :  that  God's 
children  have  stained  his  beautiful  earth, 
made  beautiful  for  their  home,  with  one 
another's  blood ;  tliat  the  shriek,  which 
comes  to  us  from  all  regions  and  ages, 
has  been  extorted  by  human  cruelty ; 
that  man  has  been  a  demon,  and  has 
turned  earth  into  hell.  All  else  may  be 
borne.  It  is  this  which  makes  history 
so  horrible  a  record  to  the  benevolent 
mind. 

II.  I  have  now  set  before  you  what  1 
deem  the  chief  evil  of  war.  It  is  moral 
evil.  And  from  these  views  you  will 
easily  judge  what  I  regard  as  the  true 
remedy  of  war.  as  the  means  of  remov- 
ing it,  which  above  all  others  we  should 
employ.  If  the  most  terrible  view  of 
war  be  that  it  is  the  triumph  and  jubilee 
of  selfish  and  malignant  passions,  then 
its  true  cure  is  to  be  sought  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  principles  of  universal  justice 
and  love,  in  that  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  expels  the  demons  of  selfishness 
and  malignity  from  the  heart.  Even 
supposing  that  war  could  be  abolished 
bv  processes  which  leave  the  human 
character  unchanged,  that  it  could  be 
terminated  by  the  progress  of  a  civiliza- 
tion, which,  whilst  softening  manners, 
would  not  diminish  the  selfishness,  mcr- 
cenariness,  hard-heartedness.  fraud  am- 
bition of  men.  its  worst  evils  would  still 
remain,  and  society  would  reap  in  some 
other  forms  the  fruits  of  its  guilt.  God 
has  ordained  that  the  wickedness  within 
us  shall  always  find  its  expression  and 
punishment  in  outward  evil.  War  is 
nothing  more  than  a  reflection  or  image 
of  the  soul.  It  is  the  fiend  within  com- 
ing out.  Human  history  is  nothing  more 
than  the  inward  nature  manifested  in  its 
native  acts  and  issues.  Let  the  soul 
continue  unchanged  ;  and  should  war 
cease,  the  inward  plague  would  still  find 
its  way  to  the  surface.  The  infernal 
fire  at  the  centre  of  our  being,  though 
it  should  not  break  forth  in  the  wasting 
volcano,  would  not  slumber,  but  by  other 
eruptions,  more  insensible  yet  not  less 
deadly,  would  lay  waste  human  happi- 


ness. I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
any  remedy  but  the  Christian  spirit  can 
avail  against  war.  The  wild  beast,  that 
has  gorged  on  millions  of  victims  in 
every  age,  is  not  to  be  tamed  by  a  pol- 
ished or  selfish  civilization.  Selfishness, 
however  drilled  into  courtesy,  always 
tends  to  strife.  Man.  as  long  as  pos- 
sessed by  it,  will  sacrifice  others  to  his 
own  interest  and  glory,  and  will  grow 
angry  and  fierce  when  others  stand  in 
his  way. 

War  will  never  yield  but  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  justice  and  love,  and 
these  have  no  sure  root  but  in  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ.  Christianity  is 
the  true  remedy  for  war,  not  Christianity 
in  name  not  such  Christianity  as  we  see, 
not  such  as  has  grown  up  under  arbi- 
trary governments  in  church  and  state, 
not  such  as  characterizes  any  Christian 
sect  at  the  present  day.  but  Christianity 
as  it  lived  in  the  soul  and  came  forth  in 
the  life  of  its  Founder :  a  religion  that 
reveals  man  as  the  object  of  God's  in- 
finite love,  and  which  commends  him  to 
the  unbounded  love  of  his  brethren :  a 
religion,  the  essence  of  which  is  self- 
denial,  self-sacrifice,  in  the  cause  of 
human  nature  ;  a  religion  which  pro- 
scribes, as  among  the  worst  sins,  the 
passion  of  man  for  rule  and  dominion 
over  his  fellow-creatures  ;  which  knows 
nothing  of  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low, 
bond  or  free,  and  casts  down  all  the 
Malls  of  partition  which  sever  men  from 
one  another's  sympathy  and  respect 

Christian  love  alone  can  supplant  war; 
and  this  love  is  not  a  mere  emotion,  a 
tenderness  awakened  by  human  suffer- 
ing, but  an  intelligent,  moral,  spiritual 
love,  a  perception  and  deep  feeling  of 
the  sacredness  of  human  nature,  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  inalienable  rights,  the 
solemn  claims,  of  every  human  being. 
It  protests  fearlessly  against  all  wrong, 
no  matter  how  obscure  the  victim.  It 
desires  to  lift  up  each  and  all,  no  matter 
how  fallen.  It  is  a  sympathy  with  the 
spiritual  principle  dwelling  under  every 
human  form.  This  is  the  love  w^hich  is 
to  conquer  war ;  and  as  yet  this  has  been 
but  little  diffused.  The  Quakers,  indeed 
have  protested  against  war  as  unchris- 
tian, but  have  done  little  towards  bring- 
ing into  clear  light,  and  sending  forth 
with  new  power,  the  spirit  to  which  war 
is  to  yield.  Cutting  themselves  o£E  by 
outward  peculiarities  from  the  commu- 
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nity,  secluding  themselves  from  ordinary 
intercourse  through  fear  of  moral  infec- 
tion, living  almost  as  a  separate  race, 
they  have  been  little  felt  in  society ; 
they  have  done  little  to  awaken  that 
deep  relieious  interest  in  man  as  man, 
that  sensibility  to  his  rights,  that  hatred 
of  all  wrong,  that  thirst  for  the  elevation 
of  every  human  being,  in  which  Christian 
love  finds  its  truest  manifestation.  Every 
sect  has  as  yet  been  too  imbued  witli 
the  spirit  of  sects,  and  has  inherited  too 
largely  the  exclusiveness  of  past  ages, 
to  understand  or  spread  the  true  spirit 
of  human  brotherhood.  The  love  which 
Christ  breathes,  which  looks  through 
man's  body  to  the  immortal  spirit,  which 
sees  something  divine  in  the  rational  and 
moral  powers  of  the  lowest  human  being, 
and  which  challenges  for  the  lowest  the 
sympathy,  respect,  and  fostering  aid  of 
his  race  ;  this  has  been  rare,  and  yet  it 
is  only  by  the  gradual  diffusion  of  this 
that  tne  plague  of  war  can  be  stayed. 
This  reverence  for  humanity,  could  it 
»ven  prevail  through  a  narrow  sphere, 
ould  it  bind  together  but  a  small  body 
:  men,  would  send  forth  a  testimony 
tainst  war  which  would  break  the 
\mber  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
.ich  would  strike  awe  into  many  a 
contemner  of  his  race. 

I  am  aware  that  others  are  hoping  for 
the  abolition  of  war  by  other  causes  ; 
and  other  causes,  I  am  aware,  must  be 
brought  into  action.  I  only  say  that, 
unless  joined  with  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, they  give  no  assurance  of  con- 
tinued repose.  This  thought  I  would 
briefly  illustrate. 

The  present  unusual  cessation  of  arms 
in  the  Christian  world  is  to  some  a  prom- 
ise of  a  happier  era  in  human  affairs. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  cheering  fact,  and  may 
well  surprise  us,  when  we  consider  how 
mmy  causes  of  war  have  been  in  action, 
huw  many  threatening  clouds  have  over- 
cast tlie  politicil  sky,  during  the  pause 
of  war  But  if  we  examine  the  causes 
of  this  tranquillity,  we  shall  learn  not 
to  confide  in  it  too  strongly. 

The  first  cause  was  the  exhaustion  in 
which  Europe  was  left  by  the  bloody 
conflicts  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
nations,  worn  out  with  struggles,  wasted 
by  successive  invasions,  and  staggering 
Jnder  an  unprecedented  load  of  debt, 
yearned  for  repose.  The  strong  man 
had  bled  too  freely  to  fight  more.     For 
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years  poverty  has  kept  the  peace  ttr- 
Europe.  One  of  the  fruits  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  increasing  expensiveness  of 
war,  so  that  when  the  voice  of  humanity 
cannot  be  heard,  the  hollow  sound  of  an 
empty  treasury  is  a  warning  which  can- 
not be  slighted.  This  cause  of  peace  is 
evidently  temporary.  Nations,  resting 
from  exhaustion,  may  be  exi>ected  to 
renew  their  pernicious  activity  when 
their  strength  is  renewed. 

Another  cause  of  the  continuance  of 
peace  is  undoubtedly  the  extension  of 
new  and  profitable  relations  through  the 
civilized  world.    Since  the  pacification 
of  Europe,  in  18 16,  a  new  impulse  has 
been  given  to  industry.    The  discoveries 
of  science  have  been  applied  with  won- 
derful success  to  the  useful  zrts.     Na- 
tions have  begun  in  earnest  to  develop 
their  resources.      Labor  is  discovered 
to  be  the  grand  conqueror,  enriching 
and    building  up  nations  more  surely 
than  the  proudest  battles.     As  a  nec- 
essary result  of  this  new  impulse,  com- 
merce has   been  wonderfully  enlarged. 
Nations  send  the  products  of  their  soil 
and   machinery,   where  once  they  sent 
armies ;    and  such   a  web  of  common 
interests  has  been  woven,  that  hostil- 
ities can  spring  up  in  no  corner  of  the 
civilized  world  without  deranging  in  a 
measure  the  order  and  industry  of  every 
other  state.     Undoubtedly  we  have  here 
a  promise  of  peace ;   but  let  us  not  be 
too  sanguine      We  have  just  begun  this 
career,  and  we  know  not  its  end.     Let 
wealth  grow  without  a   corresponding 
growth  of  the  temperate,  just,  and  be- 
nevolent spirit  of   Christianity,   and   I 
see  few  auguries  but  of  evil.     Wealth 
breeds  power,  and  power  always  tempts 
to  wrong.     Communities,  which  at  once 
grow  rich  and  licentious  breed  desperate 
men.  unprincipled  adventurers,  restless 
spirits,  who  unsettle  social  order  at  home, 
who  make  freedom  a  cloak  and  instru- 
ment of  ambition,  and  find  an  interest 
in  embroiling  their  country  with  foreign 
foes.     Another  consequence  of  growing 
prosperity  is  the  rapid  growth  of  popu- 
lation ;  and  this,  in  the  absence  of  Chris- 
tian restraints  and  Christian  principles, 
tends  to  pauperism  and  crime,  tends  to 
niake   men  cheap,  and  to  destroy  the 
sacredness  of  human  life ;  and  commu- 
nities are   tempted   to   throw  off   this 
dangerous  load,  this  excess  of  numbers, 
in  foreign  war.    In  truth,  the  vices  which 
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(ter  in  the  bosom  of  a  prosperous, 
licentious,  over-peopled  state,  are  hardly 
less  fearful  than  those  of  war,  and  they 
naturally  seek  and  find  their  punish- 
ment in  this  awful  calamity.  Let  us 
not  speak  of  industry,  commerce,  and 
wealth,  as  insuring  peace.  Is  commerce 
never  jealous  and  grasping?  Have 
commercial  states  no  collisions  ?  Have 
commercial  rights  never  drawn  the  sword 
in  self-defence  i  Are  not  such  states 
a  tempting  prey  ?  And  have  they  no 
desire  to  prey  on  others  ?  Does  trade 
cherish  nothing  analogous  to  the  spirit 
of  war  in  ordinary  pursuits  ?  Is  there 
no  fighting  on  the  exchange  ?  Is  bar- 
gaining nothing  but  friendship  and 
peace  ?  Why,  then,  expect  from  trade 
alone  peace  among  nations  ?  Nothing, 
nothing  can  bind  nations  together  but 
Christian  justice  and  love.  1  insist  on 
this  the  more  earnestly,  because  it  is 
the  fashion  now  to  trust  for  every  good 
to  commerce,  industry,  and  the  wonder- 
ful inventions  which  promise  indefinite 
increase  of  wealth.  But  to  improve 
man's  outward  condition  is  not  to  im- 
prove man  himself,  and  this  is  the  sole 
ground  of  hope.  With  all  our  ingenuity, 
we  can  frame  no  machinery  for  manu- 
facturing wisdom,  virtue,  peace.  Rail- 
roads and  steamboats  cannot  speed  the 
soul  to  its  perfection.  This  must  come, 
if  it  come  at  all,  from  each  man's  action 
on  himself,  from  putting  forth  our  power 
on  the  soul  and  not  over  nature,  from 
a  sense  of  inward  not  outward  miseries, 
from  **  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness," not  after  wealth.  I  should  re- 
joice, like  the  prophet,  "to  bring  glad 
tidings,  to  publish  peace."  But  I  do 
fear  that,  without  some  great  spiritual 
revolution,  without  some  new  life  and 
love  breathed  into  the  church,  without 
some  deep  social  reforms,  men  will  turn 
against  each  other  their  new  accumula- 
tions of  power;  that  their  wealth  and 
boasted  mventions  will  be  converted 
into  weapons  of  destruction ;  that  the 
growing  prosperity  of  nations  will  be- 
come the  nutriment  of  more  wasteful 
wars,  will  become  fuel  for  more  devour- 
ing fires  of  ambition  or  revenge. 

Another  cause  of  the  recent  long  ces- 
sation of  foreign  wars  has  been  the 
dread  of  internal  convulsions,  of  civil 
wars.  The  spirit  of  revolution  has,  more 
or  less,  penetrated  the  whole  civilized 
world.     The  grand  idea  of  human  rights 


has  found  its  way  even  into  despotisms. 
Kings  have  less  confidence  in  their  sub- 
jects and  soldiers.    They  have  felt  their 
thrones  totter,  and  have  felt  that  a  dis- 
astrous war  would  expose   them  to  a 
force  more  terrible  than  that  of  victori- 
ous foes,  —  the  force  of  burning  discon- 
tent, exasperated  opinion  at  home.    It 
is  understood  that  the  next  general  war 
will  be  a  war  not  of  nations  but  of  prin- 
ciples,  that  absolutism  must  measure 
swords  with  liberalism,  despotism  with 
free  constitutions ;  and  from  this  terri- 
ble encounter  both  parties  recoil    We 
indeed  believe  that,  with  or  without  war, 
liberal    principles  and  institutions  are 
destined  to  advance,  to  make  the  con- 
quest of  Europe ;  and  it  is  thought  that 
these,    being    recognitions    of    human 
rights,  will  be  less  prodigal  of  human 
blood  than  absolute  power.      But  can 
we  hope  that  these,  unsanctioned,  un- 
sustained  by  the  Christian  spirit,  will 
insure  peace  ?    What  teaches  our  own 
experience  ?    Because  free,  have  we  no 
wars  .'*    What,  indeed,  is  the  free  spirit 
of  which  we  so  much  boast  ?     Is  it  not 
much  more  a  jealousy  of  our  own  rights 
than  a  reverence  for  the  rights  of  all  ^ 
Does  it  not  consist  with  the  inflictions 
of  gross  wrongs  ?     Does  it  not  sj)oiI  the 
Indian.^     Does  it  not  enslave  the  Afri- 
can ?     Is  it  not  anxious  to  spread  bond- 
age over  new  regions  ?    W'ho  can  look 
on  this  free  country',  distracted  by  par- 
ties, rent  by  local  jealousies,  in  some 
districts  administering  justice  by  mobs 
and  silencing  speech  and  the  press  by 
confia^ation  and  bloodshed.  —  who  can 
see  this  free  country  and  say  that  liberal 
opinions  and  institutions  are  of  them- 
selves to  banish  war  ?      Nowhere  are 
the  just,   impartial,   disinterested  prin- 
ciples of  Christianitv  so  much  needed 
as  in  a  free  state.     Nowhere  are  there 
more  elements  of  strife  to  be  composed, 
more  passions  to  be  curbed,  more  threat- 
ened wrongs  to  be  repressed.     Freedom 
has  its  perils  as  well  as  inestimable 
blessings.      In   loosening    outward  re- 
straints,  it  demands   that   justice  and 
love  be  enthroned  within   man's  soul 
Without    Christian    principle,  freedom 
mav  swell  the  tide  of  tumult  and  war. 

6ne  other  cause  will  probably  be  as- 
signed by  some  for  the  long  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  the  civilized  world ;  and 
that  is,  the  greater  success  oiE  statesmen 
in  securing  that  long-sought  good  among 
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nations,  the  balance  of  power.  Be  it  so. 
But  how  soon  may  this  balance  be  dis- 
turbed ?  How  does  it  tremble  now  ? 
Europe. has  long  been  threatened  by  the 
disproportionate  growth  of  Russia.  In 
the  north  of  Europe  is  silently  growing 
up  a  power  which,  many  fear,  is  one  day 
to  grasp  at  universal  empire.  The  south, 
it  is  satd,  is  to  fulfil  its  old  destiny,  that 
is,  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  north.  All  Eu- 
rope is  interested  in  setting  bounds  to 
this  half -civilized  despotism.  But  the 
great  absolute  powers,  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria, dreading  more  the  progress  of  lib- 
eral opinions  than  of  Russian  hordes, 
may  father  throw  themselves  into  her 
scale,  and  be  found  fighting  with  her  the 
battles  of  legitimacy  against  free  institu- 
tions. It  is  true  that  many  wise  men 
dismiss  these  fears  as  vain,  and  believe 
that  the  ill-cemented  union  of  the  prov- 
inces, or  rather  nations,  which  compose 
the  colossal  empire  of  the  north,  cannot 
endure,  or  at  least  will  admit  no  steady 

Prosecution  of  schemes  of  domination, 
presume  not  to  read  the  future.  My 
single  object  is  to  show  the  uncertainty 
of  all  means  of  abolishing  war,  unless 
joined  with  and  governed  by  the  spread- 
ing spirit  of  our  disinterested  faith.  No 
calculations  of  interest,  no  schemes  of 
policy  can  do  the  work  of  love,  of  the 
spirit  of  human  brotherhood.  There  can 
be  no  peace  without,  but  through  peace 
within.  Society  must  be  an  expression 
of  the  souls  of  its  members.  Man's 
character  moulds  his  outward  lot.  His 
destiny  is  woven  by  the  good  or  evil 
principles  which  bear  rule  in  his  breast. 
I  indeed  attach  importance  to  all  the 
causes  of  peace  which  I  have  now  stated. 
They  are  far  from  powerless  ;  but  their 
power  will  be  spent  in  vain  unless  aided 
by  mightier  and  diviner  energy,  by  the 
force  of  moral  and  religious  principles, 
the  strength  of  disinterested  love. 

III.  I  nave  now  considered  the  great 
evil  of  war,  and  the  great  remedy  of  this 
scourge  of  nations,  and  I  proceed,  as 
proposed,  to  point  out  some  causes  of 
that  insensibility  to  its  evils,  so  com- 
mon in  the  world,  and  so  common  even 
among  those  from  whom  better  things 
might  be  hoped ;  and  this  I  do,  not  to 
gratify  a  love  of  sp>eculation,  but  in  the 
beliet  that  this  insensibility  will  be  re- 
sisted and  overcome,  in  proportion  as 
its  sources  shall  be  explained. 

Among  its  chief  causes,  one  undoubt- 


edly is  the  commonness  of  war.  This 
hardens  us  to  its  evils.  Its  horrors  are 
too  familiar  to  move  us,  unless  they  start 
up  at  our  own  door.  How  much  more 
would  they  appall  us  were  they  rare  ? 
If  the  history  oiE  the  race  were,  with  one 
solitary  exception,  a  history  of  peace, 
concord,  brotherly  love  ;  if  but  one  bat- 
tle had  been  fought  in  the  long  succes- 
sion of  ages  ;  if  from  the  bosom  of  pro- 
found tranquillity  two  armies  on  one  tatai 
day  had  sprung  forth  and  rushed  ta 
gether  for  mutual  destruction :  if  but  one 
spot  on  earth  had  been  drenched  with 
human  blood,  shed  by  human  hands ; 
how  different  would  be  our  apprehen- 
sions of  war !  What  a  fearful  interest 
would  gather  roimd  that  spot !  How 
would  it  remain  deserted,  dreaded,  ab- 
horred !  With  what  terrible  distinct- 
ness would  the  leaders  of  those  armies 
stand  out  as  monsters,  not  men  !  How 
should  we  confound  them  with  Moloch, 
and  the  fiercest  fallen  spirits  !  Should 
we  not  feel  as  if  on  that  mysterious 
day  the  blessed  influences  of  heaven 
had  been  intercepted,  and  a  demoniacal 
frenzy  had  been  let  loose  on  the  race  ? 
And  nas  war,  in  becoming  common,  lost  % 
its  horrors  .'*  Is  it  less  terrible  because 
its  Molochs  crowd  every  page  of  history, 
and  its  woes  and  crimes  darken  all  na- 
tions and  all  times  ?  Do  base  or  fero- 
cious passions  less  degrade  and  destroy 
because  their  victims  are  unnumbered  ? 
If,  indeed,  the  evils  of  war  were  only 
physical,  and  were  inevitable,  we  should 
do  well  to  resign  ourselves  to  that  kindly 

Eower  of  habit  which  takes  the  edge 
"om  oft-repeated  pains.  But  moral  evils, 
evils  which  may  and  ought  to  be  shunned, 
which  have  their  spring  in  human  will, 
which  our  higher  powers  are  given  us  to 
overcome,  these  it  is  a  crime  unresist- 
ingly to  endure.  The  frequency  and 
strength  of  these  are  more  urgent  reasons 
for  abhorring  and  withstanding  them. 
Reflection  should  be  summoned  to  resist 
the  paralyzing  power  of  habit.  From 
principle  we  should  cherish  a  deeper 
horror  of  war,  because  its  "sword  de- 
vours for  ever." 

I  proceed  to  a  second  cause  of  insensi- 
bility to  the  evils  of  war,  and  one  of 
immense  power.  I  refer  to  the  common 
and  almost  universal  belief  that  the  right 
of  war  belongs  to  civil  government.  Let 
us  be  just  to  human  nature.  The  idea  of 
"right"  has  always  mixed  itself  with 
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war,  and  this  has  kept  out  of  view  the 
real  character  of  most  of  the  conflicts 
of  nations.  The  sovereign,  regarding 
the  right  of  war  as  an  essential  attribute 
of  sovereignty,  has  on  this  ground  as- 
cribed a  legitimacy  to  all  national  hos- 
tilities, and  has  never  dreamed  that  in 
most  of  his  wars  he  was  a  murderer.  So 
the  subject  has  thought  himself  bound  to 
obey  his  sovereign,  and,  on  this  ground, 
has  acquitted  himself  of  crime,  has  per- 
haps imputed  to  himself  merit,  in  fight- 
ing and  slaughtering  for  the  defence  of 
the  most  iniquitous  claims.  Here  lies 
the  delusion,  which  we  should  be  most 
anxious  to  remove.  It  is  the  legality 
ascribed  to  war,  on  account  of  its  being 
waged  by  government,  which  produces 
insensibility  to  its  horrors  and  crimes. 
When  a  notorious  robber,  seized  by  Alex- 
ander, asked  the  conqueror  of  the  world 
whether  he  was  not  a  greater  robber 
than  himself,  the  spirit  of  the  hero  re- 
pelled the  title  with  indignation.  And 
why  so  ?  Had  he  not.  without  provoca- 
tion and  cause,  spoiled  cities  and  realms, 
whilst  the  robber  had  only  plundered  in- 
dividuals and  single  dwellings  .'*  Had 
f  he  not  slaughtered  ten  thousand  innocent 
fellow-creatures  for  one  victim  who  had 
fallen  under  the  robber's  knife  .'*  And 
why,  then,  did  the  arch-robber  disclaim 
the  name,  and  seriously  believe  that  he 
could  not  justly  be  confounded  with  ruf- 
fians ?  Because  he  was  a  king,  the  head 
of  a  state,  and  as  such  authorized  to 
make  war.  Here  was  the  shelter  for 
his  conscience  and  his  fame.  Had  the 
robber,  after  addressing  his  question  to 
Alexander,  turned  to  the  ^Iacedonian 
soldier,  and  said  to  him,  *'  Are  you  not, 
too,  a  greater  robber  than  I  .'*  Have  not 
your  hands  been  busier  in  pillage  .'*  Are 
they  not  dyed  more  deeply  in  innocent 
blood  ? "  The  unconscious  soldier,  like 
his  master,  would  have  repelled  the 
title  :  and  why  ?  **  I  am  a  subject,"  he 
would  have  replied,  "  and  bouna  to  obey 
my  sovereign  :  and,  in  fulfilling  a  duty, 
I  cannot  be  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
most  hated  criminal."  Thus  king  and 
subject  take  refuge  in  the  right  of  war 
which  inheres  in  sovereignty,  and  thus 
the  most  terrible  crimes  are  perpetrated 
with  little  reproach. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  are 
Christians  who.  to  strip  war  of  this  pre- 
text or  extenuation,  deny  that  this  right 
exists;    who  teach  that   Jesus  Christ 


has  wrested  the  sword  from  the  magis- 
trate as  truly  as  from  the  private  man. 
On  this  point  I  shall  not  now  enter.  1 
believe  that  more  good  may  be  done  in 
the  present  instance  by  allowing  to  gov- 
ernment the  right  of  war.  I  still  main- 
tain that  most  wars  bring  the  guilt  of 
murder  on  the  government  by  whom 
they  are  declared,  and  on  the  soldier  by 
whom  they  are  carried  on,  so  that  our 
sensibility  ought  in  no  degree  to  be  im- 
paired by  the  supposed  legitimacy  of 
national  hostilities. 

1  will  allow  that  government  has  the 
right  of  war.     But  a  right  has  bounds, 
and  when  these  are  transgressed  by  us, 
it  ceases  to  exist ;  and  we  are  as  culpa- 
ble as  if  it  had    never  existed.      The 
private  citizen,  it  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged, has  the  right  of  taking  life  in 
self-defence :  but  if,  under  plea  of  this 
right,  he  should  take  life  without  cause, 
he  would  not  stand  absolved  of  murder. 
In  like  manner,  though  government  be 
authorized  to  make  war  m  self-defence, 
it  still  contracts  the  guilt  of  murder  if 
it  proclaim  war  from  policy,  ambition, 
or  revenge.     By  the  Constitution  of  this 
countr}\  various  rights  are  conferred  on 
Congress    for    the    public    good ;    and 
should  they  extend  these  rights  beyond 
the   limits   prescribed   by  the    national 
charter,  for  purposes  of  cruelty,  rapac- 
ity, and  arbitrary  power,  ihey  would  be 
as   treacherous,  as  criminal,  as  if  they 
had  laid   claim   to    unconceded  rights. 
Now.   stricter   bounds  are  set    to    the 
right  of  war  than  those  which  the  Con- 
stitution  has   prescribed   to  the  rulers. 
A  higher  authority  than  man's  defines 
this  terrible  prerogative.     Woe  !  woe  to 
him  who  impatiently,  selfishly  spurns 
the   restraints  of  God.  and  who  winks 
out  of  sight  the  crime  of  sending  forth 
the  sword  to  destroy,  because,  as  a  sov- 
ereign, he  has  the  right  of  war. 

From  its  verj'  nature,  this  right  should 
be  exercised  nlx)ve  all  others  anxiously, 
deliberately,  fearfully.  It  is  the  right  of 
passing  sentence  of  death  on  thousands 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  If  any  action  on 
earth  ought  to  be  performed  with  trem- 
bling, with  deep  prostration  before  God. 
with  the  most  solemn  inquisition  into 
motives,  with  the  most  reverent  consul- 
tation of  conscience,  it  is  a  declaration 
of  war.  This  stands  alone  among  acts 
of  legislation.  It  has  no  paralleL  These 
few  words,   "Let  war    oe,"  have  the 
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of  desolation  which  belongs  to 
uakes  and  lightning ;  they  may 
iie  remotest  seas  with  blood  ;  may 
he  echoes  of  another  hemisphere 
he  thunders  of  artillery ;  may 
anguish  into  a  thousand  human 
i.  No  scheme  of  aggrandizement, 
ibtful  claims,  no  uncertain  fears. 
Kiety  to  establish  a  balance  of 
will  justify  this  act.  It  can  find 
iification  but  in  plain,  stem  neces- 
Q  unquestionable  justice,  in  per- 
ig  wrongs,  which  all  other  and 
ied  means  have  failed  to  avert 
le  is  the  responsibility,  beyond 
E  all  others,  which  falls  on  him 
ivolves  nations  in  war.  He  has 
use  for  rashness,  passion,  or  pri- 
ids.  He  ought  at  such  a  moment 
2;et,  to  annihilate  himself.  The 
Df  God  and  justice  should  alone 
md  act  through  him.  To  commit 
:t  rashly,  passionately,  selfishly, 
ring  on  himself  the  damnation  of 
sand  murders.  An  act  of  legisla- 
3mmanding  fifty  thousand  men  to 
*mbled  on  yonder  common,  there 
shot,  stabbed,  trampled  under 
'  feet  until  their  shrieks  and 
s  should  end  in  death,  would 
s  with  horror ;  and  such  an  act  is 
iration  of  war ;  and  a  government 
can  perform  it,  without  the  most 
I  sense  of  responsibility  and  the 
,t  admonitions  of  duty,  deserves, 
ation  of  its  crime,  to  endure  the 
amount  of  torture  which  it  has 
d  on  its  fellow- creatures, 
/e  said  a  declaration  of  war  stands 
There  is  one  act  which  ap- 
es it,  and  which,  indeed,  is  the 
recedent  on  which  it  is  founded, 
to  the  siifning  of  a  death-war- 
jy  a  chief  magistrate.  In  this 
low  an.xious  is  society  that  the 
>nly  should  suffer  !  The  offender 
tried  by  his  peers,  and  allowed 
inefit  of  skilful  counsel.  The 
re  expounded,  and  the  evidence 
d,  by  learned  and  upright  judges  : 
hen,  after  these  protections  of 
ice,  the  unhappy  man  is  con- 
he  is  still  allowed  to  appeal  for 
to  the  highest  authority  of  the 
and  to  enforce  his  own  cry  by 
tions  of  friends  and  the  people ; 
len  all  means  of  averting  his 
ail,  religion,  through  her  minis- 
ters his  cell,  to  do  what  yet  can 


be  done  for  human  nature  in  its  most 
fallen,  miserable  state.  Society  does 
not  cast  from  its  bosom  its  most  un- 
worthy member  without  reluctance,  with- 
out grief,  without  fear  of  doing  wrong, 
without  care  for  his  happiness.  But 
wars,  by  which  thousands  of  the  unof- 
fending and  worthiest  perish,  are  con- 
tinuallv  proclaimed  by  rulers,  in  mad- 
ness, through  ambition,  through  infernal 
policy,  from  motives  which  should  rank 
them  with  the  captains  of  pirate-ships 
or  leaders  of  banditti. 

It  is  time  that  the  right  of  war  should 
not  shield  governments  from  the  infamy 
due  to  hostilities  to  which  selfish,  wicked 
passions  ^ve  birth.  Let  rulers  learn 
that  for  this  right  they  are  held  to  a 
fearful  responsibility.  Let  a  war,  not 
founded  in  plain  justice  and  necessity, 
never  be  named  but  as  murder.  Let 
the  Christian  give  articulate  voice  to  the 
blood  that  cries  from  the  earth  against 
rulers  by  whom  it  has  been  crimmally 
shed.  Let  no  soft  terms  be  used.  On 
this  subject,  a  new  moral  sense  and  a 
new  language  are  needed  throughout 
the  whole  civilized  and  Christian  world  ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  the  truth  shall 
find  a  tongue,  war  will  cease. 

But  the  right  of  war,  which  is  said  to 
belong  to  sovereignty,  not  only  keeps 
out  otsight  the  enormous  guilt  of  rulers 
in  almost  all  national  conflicts.  It  also 
hides  or  extenuates  the  frequent  guilt 
of  subjects  in  taking  part  in  the  hostili- 
ties which  their  rulers  declare.  In  this 
way,  much  of  the  prevalent  insensibility 
to  the  evils  of  war  is  induced,  and  per- 
haps on  no  point  is  light  more  needed. 
The  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  armies  im- 
press us  little,  because  we  look  on  them 
as  doing  a  work  of  duty.  The  subject 
or  citizen,  as  we  think,  is  bound  to  obey 
his  rulers.  In  his  worst  deeds  as  a 
soldier  he  is  discharging  his  obligations 
to  the  state :  and  thus  murder  and  pil- 
lage, covered  with  a  cloak  of  duty,  ex- 
cite no  deep,  unaffected  reprobation  and 
horror. 

I  know  it  will  be  asked,  "  And  is  not 
the  citizen  bound  to  fight  at  the  call  of 
his  government  ?  Does  not  his  com- 
mission absolve  him  from  the  charge  of 
murder  or  enormous  crime  ?  Is  not 
obedience  to  the  sovereign  power  the 
very  foundation  on  which  society  rests  ?  " 
I  answer,  "  Has  the  duty  of  obeying 
government  no  bounds  ?    Is  the  human 
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sovereign  a  God?  Is  his  sovereignty 
absolute  ?  If  he  command  you  to  slay  a 
parent,  must  you  obey  ?  If  he  forbid  you 
to  worship  God,  must  you  obey  ?  Have 
you  no  right  to  judge  his  acts  ?  Have  you 
no  self-direction  ?  Is  there  no  unchange- 
able right  which  the  ruler  cannot  toucn  ? 
Is  there  no  higher  standard  than  human 
law?"  These  Questions  answer  them- 
selves. A  declaration  of  war  cannot 
sanction  wrong,  or  turn  murder  into  a 
virtuous  deed.  Undoubtedly,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  citizen  is  bound  to  obey  the 
authorities  under  which  he  lives.  No 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mere 
expediency  of  measures  will  warrant 
opposition.  Even  in  cases  of  doubtful 
right  he  may  submit  his  judgment  to  the 
law.  But  when  called  to  do  what  his 
conscience  clearly  pronounces  wrong, 
he  must  not  waver.  No  outward  law  is 
so  sacred  as  the  voice  of  God  in  his 
own  breast.  He  cannot  devolve  on 
rulers  an  act  so  solemn  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  fellow-beings  convicted  of  no 
offence.  For  no  act  will  more  solemn 
inquisition  be  made  at  the  bar  of  God. 

1  maintain  that  the  citizen,  before 
fighting,  is  bound  to  inquire  into  the 
justice  of  the  cause  which  he  is  called 
to  maintain  with  blood,  and  bound  to 
withhold  his  hand  if  his  conscience  con- 
demn the  cause.  On  this  point  he  is 
able  to  judge.  No  political  question, 
indeed,  can  be  determined  so  easily  as 
this  of  war.  War  can  be  justified  only 
by  plain,  palpable  necessity ;  by  unques- 
tionable wrongs,  which,  as  patient  trial 
has  proved,  can  in  no  other  way  be  re- 
dressed ;  by  the  obstinate,  persevering 
invasion  of  solemn  and  unquestionable 
rights.  The  justice  of  war  is  not  a  mys- 
tery for  cabinets  to  solve.  It  is  not  a 
state-secret  which  he  must  take  on  trust. 
It  lies  within  our  reach.  We  are  bound 
to  examine  it. 

We  are  especially  bound  to  this  ex- 
amination, because  there  is  always  a 
presumption  against  the  justice  of  war ; 
always  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  con- 
demned by  impartial  conscience  and 
God.  This  solemn  truth  has  peculiar 
claims  on  attention.  It  takes  away  the 
plea  that  we  may  innocently  fight,  be- 
cause our  rulers  have  decreed  war.  It 
strips  off  the  most  specious  dis^ise 
from  the  horrors  and  crimes  of  national 
hostilities.  If  hostilities  were,  as  a  gen- 
e/a/ rule,  necessary  and  just,  if  an  un- 


just war  were  a  solitary  exception,  then 
the  citizen  might  extenuate  his  share  in 
the  atrocities  of  military  life,  by  ureing 
his  obligation  to  the  state.  But  if  there 
is  always  reason  to  apprehend  the  exist- 
ence ot  wrong  on  the  part  of  rulers,  then 
he  is  bound  to  pause  and  ponder  well 
his  path.  Then  he  advances  at  his 
peril,  and  must  answer  for  the  crimes  of 
the  unjust,  unnecessary  wars  in  which 
he  shares. 

The  presumption  is  always  against 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  war.  This 
we  learn  from  the  spirit  of  all  rulers  and 
nations  towards  foreign  states.  It  is 
partial,  unjust.  Individuals  may  be  dis- 
interested ;  but  nations  have  no  feeling 
of  the  tie  of  brotherhood  to  their  race. 
A  base  selfishness  is  the  principle  on 
which  the  affairs  of  nations  are  com- 
monly conducted.  A  statesman  is  ex- 
pected to  take  advantage  of  the  weak- 
nesses and  wants  of  other  countries. 
How  loose  a  morality  governs  the  inter- 
course of  states  !  What  falsehoods  and 
intrigues  are  licensed  diplomacy !  What 
nation  regards  another  with  true  friend- 
ship ?  What  nation  makes  sacrifices  to 
another's  good  ?  What  nation  is  as  anx- 
ious to  perform  its  duties  as  to  assert  its 
rights?  What  nation  chooses  to  suffer 
wrong,  rather  than  to  inflict  it  ?  What 
nation  lays  down  the  everlasting  law  of 
right,  casts  itself  fearlessly  on  its  princi- 
ples, and  chooses  to  be  poor  or  to  perish 
rather  than  to  do  wrong  ?  Can  commu- 
nities so  selfish,  so  unfriendly,  so  un- 
principled, so  unjust,  be  expected  to 
wage  righteous  wars  ?  Esj>ecially  if 
with  this  selfishness  are  joined  national 
prejudices,  antipathies,  and  exasperated 
passions,  what  else  can  be  expected  in 
the  public  policy  but  inhumanity  and 
crime  ?  An  individual,  we  know'  can- 
not be  trusted  in  his  own  cause,  to  meas- 
ure his  own  claims,  to  avenge  his  own 
wrongs :  and  the  civil  magistrate,  an 
impartial  umpire,  has  been  sxibstituted  as 
the  only  means  of  justice.  But  nations 
are  even  more  unfit  than  individuals  to 
judge  in  their  own  cause ;  more  prone 
to  push  their  rights  to  excess,  and  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  others  :  because 
nations  are  crowds,  and  crowds  are  un- 
awed  bv  opinion,  and  more  easily  in- 
flamed Sy  sympathy  into  madness.  Is 
there  not,  tnen,  always  a  presumption 
against  the  justice  of  war  ? 

This  presumption  is  increased,  when 
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we  consider  the  false  notions  of  patriot- 
ism and  honor  which  prevail  in  nations. 
Men  think  it  a  virtuous  patriotism  to 
throw  a  mande,  as  they  call  it,  over  their 
country's  infirmities,  to  wink  at  her  er- 
rors, to  assert  her  most  doubtful  rights, 
to  look  jealously  and  angrily  on  the 
prosperity  of  rival  states ;  and  thev 
place  her  honor  not  in  unfaltering  ad- 
herence to  the  right,  but  in  a  fiery  spirit, 
in  quick  resentment,  in  martial  courage, 
and  especially  in  victory ;  and  can  a 
good  man  hold  himself  bound  and  stand 
prepared  to  en^ge  in  war  at  the  dictate 
of  such  a  state  r 

The  citizen  or  subject,  you  say,  may 
innocently  fight  at  the  call  of  his  rulers ; 
and  I  ask,  who  are  his  rulers  ?  Per- 
haps an  absolute  sovereign,  looking 
down  on  his  people  as  another  race,  as 
created  to  toil  for  his  pleasure,  to  fight 
for  new  provinces,  to  Weed  for  his  re- 
nown. There  are,  indeed,  republican 
governments.  But  were  not  the  repub- 
lics of  antiquity  as  greedy  of  conquest, 
as  prodigal  of  human  life,  as  steeled 
against  tne  cries  of  humanity,  as  any 
despots  who  ever  lived  ?  And  if  we 
come  down  to  modem  republics,  are 
they  to  be  trusted  with  our  consciences  .'* 
What  does  the  Congress  of  these  United 
States  represent.'*  Not  so  much  the 
virtue  of  the  country  as  a  vicious  princi- 
ple, the  spirit  of  party.  It  acts  not  so 
much  for  the  people  as  for  parties  ;  and 
are  parties  upright  ?  Are  parties  merci- 
ful ?  Are  the  wars,  to  which  party  com- 
mits a  country,  generally  just  .** 

Unhappily,  public  men  under  all  gov- 
ernments are,  of  all  moral  guides,  the 
most  imsafe,  the  last  for  a  Christian  to 
follow.  Public  life  is  thought  to  ab- 
solve men  from  the  strict  obligations  of 
truth  and  justice.     To  wrong  an  adverse 

Earty  or  another  country,  is  not  repro- 
ated  as  are  wrongs  m  private  life. 
Thus  duty  is  dethroned ;  thus  the  maj- 
esty of  virtue  insulted  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  nations.  Public  men  are 
expected  to  think  more  of  their  own 
elevation  than  of  their  country.  Is  the 
city  of  Washington  the  most  virtuous 
spot  in  this  republic  ?  Is  it  the  school 
of  incorruptible  men  ?  The  hall  of  Con- 
gress, disgraced  by  so  many  brawls, 
swayed  by  local  interest  and  party  in- 
trigues, in  which  the  right  of  petition  is 
trodden  under  foot,  is  this  the  oracle 
from   which    the   responses    of  justice 


come  forth  ?  Public  bodies  want  con- 
science. Men  acting  in  masses  shift  off 
responsibility  on  one  another.  Multi- 
tudes never  blush.  If  these  things  be 
true,  then  I  maintain  that  the  Christian 
has  not  a  right  to  take  part  in  war 
blindly,  confidingly,  at  the  call  of  his 
rulers.  To  shed  the  blood  of  fellow- 
creatures  is  too  solemn  a  work  to  be 
engaged  in  lightly.  Let  him  not  put 
himself,  a  tool,  into  wicked  hands.  Let 
him  not  meet  on  the  field  his  brother 
man,  his  brother  Christian,  in  a  cause 
on  which  heaven  frowns.  Let  him  bear 
witness  against  unholy  wars,  as  his 
country's  ^eatest  crimes.  If  called  to 
take  part  in  them,  let  him  deliberately 
refuse.  If  martial  law  seize  on  him,  let 
him  submit.  If  hurried  to  prison,  let 
him  submit.  If  brought  thence  to  be 
shot,  let  him  submit.  There  must  be 
mar^n^  to  peace  as  truly  as  to  other 
principles  of  our  religion.  The  first 
Christians  chose  to  die  rather  than 
obey  the  laws  of  the  state  which  com- 
manded them  to  renounce  their  Lord. 
**  Death  rather  than  crime ; "  such  is 
the  good  man's  watchword,  such  the 
Christian's  vow.  Let  him  be  faithful 
unto  death. 

Undoubtedly  it  will  be  objected,  that 
if  one  law  of  the  state  may  in  any  way 
be  resisted,  then  all  may  be,  and  so  gov- 
ernment must  fall.  This  is  precisely  the 
argument  on  which  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience  to  the  worst  tyrannies 
rests.  The  absolutist  says,  '*  If  one  gov- 
ernment may  be  overturned,  none  can 
stand.  Your  right  of  revolution  is  noth- 
ing but  the  right  of  anarchy,  of  universal 
misrule."  The  reply  is  in  both  instances 
the  same.  Extreme  cases  speak  for 
themselves.  We  must  put  confidence 
in  the  common-sense  of  men.  and  sup- 
pose them  capable  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween reasonable  laws  and  those  which 
require  them  to  commit  manifest  crimes. 
The  objection  which  we  are  consider- 
ing rests  on  the  supposition  that  a  dec- 
laration of  war  is  a  common  act  of  leg- 
islation, bearing  no  strong  marks  of 
distinction  from  other  laws,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  obeyed  as  implicitly  as  all. 
But  it  is  broadly  distinguished.  A  dec- 
laration of  war  sends  us  forth  to  destroy 
our  fellow-creatures,  to  carry  fire,  sworo, 
famine,  bereavement,  want,  and  woe  into 
the  fields  and  habitations  of  our  brethren ; 
whilst  Christianity,  conscience,  and  all 
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the  pure  affections  of  oar  nature,  call  us 
to  love  our  brethren,  and  to  die,  if  need 
be,  for  their  good  And  from  whence 
comes  this  declaration  of  war?  From 
men  who  would  rather  die  than  engage 
in  unjust  or  unnecessary  conflict  ?  Too 
probably  from  men  to  whom  Christianity 
IS  a  name,  whose  highest  law  is  honor, 
who  are  used  to  avenge  their  private 
wronc^s  and  defend  their  reputations  by 
shedding  blood,  and  who,  in  public  as  in 
private  life,  defy  the  laws  of  God.  Who- 
ever, at  such  men's  dictation,  engages 
in  war  without  solemnly  consulting  con- 
science, and  inquiring  into  the  justice 
of  the  cause,  contracts  great  guilt,  nor 
can  the  "  right  of  war,"  which  such  men 
claim  as  rulers,  absolve  him  from  the 
crimes  and  woes  of  the  conflict  in  which 
he  shares. 

I  have  thus  considered  the  second 
cause  of  the  prevalent  insensibility  to 
war ;  namely,  the  common  vague  belief 
that,  as  the  right  of  war  inheres  in  gov- 
ernment, therefore  murder  and  pillage 
in  national  conflicts  change  their  nature, 
or  are  broadly  distinguished  from  the 
like  crimes  in  common  life.  This  topic 
has  been  so  extended  that  I  must  pass 
over  many  which  remain,  and  can  take 
but  a  glance  at  one  or  two  which  ought 
not  to  be  wholly  overlooked.  1  observe 
then,  thirdly,  that  men's  sensibility  to 
the  evil  of  war  has  been  very  much 
blunted  by  the  deceptive  show,  the  cos- 
tume, the  splendor  in  which  war  is  ar- 
rayed. Its  horrors  are  hidden  under  its 
dazzling  dress.  To  the  multitude,  the 
senses  are  more  convincing  reasoners 
than  the  conscience.  In  vouth,  —  the 
period  which  so  often  receives  impres- 
sions for  life,  —  we  cannot  detect,  in  the 
heart-stirring  fife  and  drum,  the  true 
music  of  war,  —  the  shriek  of  the  newly 
wounded  or  the  faint  moan  of  the  dying. 
Arms  glittering  in  the  sunbeam  do  not 
remind  us  of  bayonets  dripping  with 
blood.  To  one  who  reflects,  there  is 
something  very  shocking  in  these  deco- 
rations 01  war.  If  men  must  fight,  let 
them  wear  the  badges  which  become 
their  craft.  It  would  shock  us  to  see  a 
hangman  dressed  out  in  scarf  and  epau- 
lette, and  marching  with  merry  music 
to  the  place  of  punishment.  The  soldier 
has  a  sadder  work  than  the  hangman. 
His  offlce  is  not  to  despatch  occasion- 
ally a  single  criminal ;  he  goes  to  the 
slaughter  of  thousands   as  free  from 


crime  as  himself.    The  sword  is  worn 
as  an  ornament ;   and  yet  its  use  is  to 
pierce  the  heart  of  a  fellow- creature. 
As  weU  might  the  butcher  parade  before 
us  his  knife,  or  the  executioner  his  axe 
or  halter.    Allow  war  to  be  necessary, 
still  it  is  a  horrible  necessity,  a  work  to 
fill  a  good  man  with  anguish  of  spirit 
Shall  It  be  ttimed  into  an  occasion  of 
pomp  and  merriment?     To  dash  out 
men's  brains,  to  stab  them  to  the  heart, 
to  cover  the  body  with  gashes,  to  lop 
off  the  limbs,  to  crush  men  under  the 
hoof  of  the  war-horse,  to  destroy  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  to  make  widows  and 
orphans,  all  this  may  be  necessary ;  but 
to  attire  men  for  this  work  with  fantastic 
trappings,  to  surround  this  fearful  occu- 
pation  with  all   the    circumstances    of 
gayety  and  pomp,  seems  as  barbarous 
as  it  would  be  to  deck  a  gallows,  or  to 
make  a  stage  for  dancing  beneath  the 
scaffold.     I  conceive  that  the  militarv 
dress  was  not  open  to  as  much  reproach 
in  former  limes  as  now.     It  was  then 
less  dazzling,  and  acted  less  on  the  im- 
agination, because  it  formed  less  an  ex- 
ception to  the  habits  of  the  times.     The 
dress  of   Europe,   not  many  centuries 
ago,  was  fashioned  very  much  after  what 
may  be  called  the  harlequin  style.     That 
is.  It  affected  strong  colors  and  strong 
contrasts.     This  taste  belongs  to  rude 
aees,  and  has  passed  away  very  much 
with  the  progress  of  civilization.     The 
military  dress  alone   has   escaped   the 
reform.     Tlie  military  man  is  the  only 
harlequin  left  us  from  ancient  times.    It 
is   time   that  his  dazzling  finery  were 
gone,   that  it  no  longer  corrupted  the 
young,  that  it  no  longer  threw  a  perni- 
cious glare  over  his  terrible  vocation. 

1  close  with  assigning  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  most  powerful  cause  of 
the  prevalent  insensibility  to  war.  It  is 
our  blindness  to  the  dignity  and  claims 
of  human  nature.  We  know  not  the 
worth  of  a  man.  We  know  not  wMo  the 
victims  are  on  whom  war  plants  its  foot, 
whom  the  conqueror  leaves  to  the  vulture 
on  the  field  of  battle,  or  carries  captive 
to  grace  his  triumph.  Oh  !  did  we  know 
what  men  are,  did  we  see  in  them  the 
spiritual,  immortal  children  of  God,  what 
a  voice  should  we  lift  against  war !  How 
indignantly,  how  sorrowfully  should  we 
invoke  heaven  and  earth  to  right  our 
insulted,  injured  brethren! 

I  close  with  asking,  "  Must  the  sword 
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devour  for  ever?"  Must  force,  fear, 
pain,  always  rule  the  world?  Is  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  reign  of  truth, 
duty,  and  love  never  to  prevail  ?  Must 
the  sacred  name  of  brethren  be  only  a 
name  among  men  ?  Must  the  divinity 
in  man's  nature  never  be  recognized 
with  veneration  ?  Is  the  earth  alwavs 
to  steam  with  human  blood  shed  oy 
man's  hands,  and  to  echo  with  groans 
wrung  from  hearts  which  violence  has 
pierced  ?  Can  you  and  1,  my  friends, 
do  nothing,  nothms  to  impress  a  different 
character  on  the  future  history  of  our 
race  ?  You  say  we  are  weak ;  and  why 
weak  ?  It  is  from  inward  defect,  not 
from  outward  necessity.  We  are  ineffi- 
cient abroad,  because  faint  within, — faint 
in  love,  and  trust,  and  holy  resolution. 
Inward  power  always  comes  forth,  and 
works  without.  Noah  Worcester,  enfee- 
bled in  body,  was  not  weak.  George 
Fox,  poor  and  uneducated,  was  not 
weak.  They  had  light  and  life  within, 
and  therefore  were  strong  abroad.  Their 
spirits  were  stirred  by  Christ's  truth  and 
spirit ;  and,  so  moved,  they  spoke  and 
were  heard.  We  are  deaci,  and  there- 
fore cannot  act.  Perhaps  we  speak 
against  war ;  but  if  we  speak  from  tra- 
dition, if  we  echo  what  we  hear,  if  peace 


be  a  cant  on  our  lips,  our  words  are  un- 
meaning air.     Our  own  souls  must  bleed 
when  our  brethren  are  slaughtered.    We 
must  feel  the  infinite  wron^  done  to 
man  by  the  brute  force  which  treads 
him  in  the  dust.     We  must  see  in  the 
authors    of    unjust,   selfish,   ambitious, 
revengeful   wars,    monsters    in    human 
form,  incarnations  of  the  dread  enemy 
of  the  human  race.     Under  the  inspira- 
tion of  such  feelings,  we  shaU  speak, 
even  the  humblest  of  us,  with  something 
of  prophetic  force.     This  is  the  power 
which  is  to  strike  awe  into  the  coun- 
sellors and  perpetrators  of  now  licensed 
murder ;  which  is  to  wither  the  laurelled 
brow  of  now  worshipped  heroes.     Deep 
moral  convictions,  unfeigned  reverence 
and  fervent  love  for  man,  and  living 
faith  in  Christ,  are  mightier  than  armies ; 
mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down 
of  the   strongholds  of  oppression  and 
war.     Go  forth,  then,  friends  of  man- 
kind, peaceful  soldiers  of  Christ !   and 
in  your  various  relations,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  private  life,  and,  if  it  may  be, 
in    more  public   spheres,   give  faithful 
utterance  to  the  principles  of  universal 
justice  and  love,  give  utterance  to  your 
deep,   solemn,  irreconcilable   hatred  of 
the  spirit  of  war. 
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RxtracU  from  Sermons  Reached  on  Days  of 
HumUiaiion  and  Prayer,  appointed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Declaration  of  War  against 
Great  Britain. 

In  all  circumstances,  at  all  times,  war 
is  to  be  deprecated.  The  evil  passions 
which  it  excites,  its  ravages,  its  bloody 
conflicts,  the  distress  and  terror  which 
it  carries  into  domestic  life,  the  tears 
which  it  draws  from  the  widow  and 
fatherless,  all  render  war  a  tremendous 
scourge. 

There  are.  indeed,  conditions  in  which 
war  is  justifiable,  is  necessary.  It  may 
be  the  last  and  only  method  of  repelling 
lawless  ambition,  and  of  defending  in- 
vaded liberty  and  essential  rights.  It 
may  be  the  method  which  God's  provi- 


dence points  out  by  furnishing  the  means 
of  success.  In  these  cases  we  must  not 
shrink  from  war ;  though  even  in  these 
we  should  deeply  lament  the  necessity 
of  shedding  human  blood.  In  such  wars 
our  country  claims  and  deserves  our 
prayers,  our  cheerful  services,  the  sacri- 
fice of  wealth,  and  even  of  life.  In 
such  wars  we  have  one  consolation, 
when  our  friends  fall  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  we  know  that  they  have  fallen 
in  a  just  cause.  Such  conflicts,  which 
our  hearts  and  consciences  approve, 
are  suited  to  call  forth  generous  senti- 
ments, to  breathe  patriotism  and  forti- 
tude through  a  community.  Could  I 
view  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged 
in  this  light,  with  what  different  feelings, 
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mv  friends,  should  I  address  3rou !  We 
might  then  look  up  to  God  and  commit 
to  him  our  country  with  a  holy  confi- 
dence. But,  in  our  present  state,  what 
can  I  say  to  you  ?  I  would,  but  I  can- 
not, address  you  in  the  lan^age  of  en- 
couragement We  are  precipitated  into 
a  war  which.  I  think,  cannot  be  justified, 
and  a  war  which  promises  not  a  benefit, 
that  I  can  discover,  to  this  country  or  to 
the  world. 

A  solemn  question  now  offers  itself. 
What  conduct  belongs  to  a  good  citizen 
in  our  present  trying  condition  ?  To 
this  subject  I  call  your  serious  attention. 

Our  condition  induces  me   to  begin 
with  urging  on  you  the  important  duty 
of  cherishing  respect  for  civil  govern- 
ment, and  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  the 
laws.     I  am  sensible  that  many  whom  I 
address  consider  themselves  as  called 
to  oppose  the  measures  of  our  present 
rulers.    Let  this  opposition  breathe  noth- 
ing of  insubordination,  impatience  of  au- 
thority, or  love  of  change.     It  becomes 
you  to  remember  that  government  is  a 
divine  institution,  essential  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  nature,  the  spring  of 
industry  and  enterprise,   the   shield   of 
property  and  life,  the  refuge  of  the  weak 
and  oppressed.     It   is   to  the   security 
which  laws  afford  that  we  owe  the  suc- 
cessful  application   of    human   powers. 
Government,  though  often  perverted  by 
ambition  and  other  selfish  passions,  still 
holds  a  distingui.shed  rank  among  those 
influences  by  which  man  has  been  res- 
cued   from    barbarism,   and    conducted 
through  the  ruder  stages  of  society  to 
the  habits  of  order,  the  diversified  em- 
ployments and  dependencies,  the  refined 
and  softened  manners,  the  intellectual, 
moral,   and   religious   improvements  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live.    We  are  bound 
to  respect  government,  as  the  great  se- 
curity for    social    happiness ;    and   we 
should   carefully  cherish   that  habit  of 
obedience   to  the   laws  without  which 
the  ends  of  government  cannot  be  ac- 
complished.    All  wanton  opposition  to 
the  constituted  authorities  ;  all  censures 
of  rulers,  originating  in  a  factious,  as- 
piring, or  envious  spirit,  all  unwilling- 
ness to  submit  to  laws  which  are  directed 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  should 
be  rebuked  and  repressed  by  the  frown 
of  public  indignation. 

It  is  impossible  that  all  the  regulations 
of  the  wisest  government  should  equally 


benefit  every  individual ;  and  sometimes 
the  general  good  will  demand  arrange- 
ments which  will  interfere  with  thein- 
terests  of  particular  members  or  classes 
of  the  nation.     In  such  circumstances, 
the  individual  is  bound  to  regard  the 
inconveniences  under  which  he  sufFers 
as  inseparable  from  a  social,  connected 
state,   as   the    result  of    the   condition 
which  God  has  appointed,  and  not  as 
the  fault  of  his  rulers ;  and  he  should 
cheerfully  submit,  recollecting  how  much 
more  he  receives  from  the  community 
than  he  is  called  to  resign  to  it.     Disal- 
fection  towards  a  government  which  is 
administered  with  a  view  to  the  general 
welfare  is  a  great  crime ;  and  such  op- 
po.sition,  even  to  a  bad  government,  as 
springs  from  and  spreads  a  restless  tem- 
per, an  unwillingness  to  yield  to  whole- 
some and  necessary  restraint,  deser\'es 
no  better  name.    In  projxjrtiou  as  a  peo- 
ple want  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
laws,  and  are  prepared  to  evade  them 
by  fraud,  or  to  arrest  their  operation  by 
violence,  —  in  that  proportion  they  neea 
and   deserve  an   arbitrary-  government, 
strong  enough  to  crush  at  a  blow  even' 
symptom  of  opposition. 

These  general  remarks  on  the  duty  of 
submission  are  by  no  means  designed  to 
teach  that  rulers  are  never  to  be  opposed. 
Because  I  wish  to  guard  you  against  that 
turbulent  and  discontented  spirit  which 
precipitates  free  communities  into  an 
anarchy,  and  thus  prepares  them  for 
chains,  you  will  not  consider  me  as  as- 
serting that  all  opposition  to  govern- 
ment, whatever  be  the  occasion,  or  what- 
ever the  form,  is  to  be  branded  as  a 
crime.  The  citizen  has  rights  as  well 
as  duties.  Government  is  instituted  for 
one  and  a  single  end,  —  the  benefit  of 
the  governed,  the  protection,  peace,  and 
welfare  of  society ;  and  when  it  is  per- 
verted to  other  objects,  to  purposes  of 
avarice,  ambition,  or  party-spirit,  we  are 
authorized  and  even  bound  to  make  such 
opposition  as  is  suited  to  restore  it  to  its 
proper  end,  to  render  it  as  pure  as  the 
imperfection  of  our  nature  and  state  will 
admit. 

The  Scriptures  have  sometimes  been 
thought  to  enjoin  an  unqualified,  unlim- 
ited subjection  to  the  "higher powers:" 
but  in  the  passages  which  seem  so  to 
teach,  it  is  supposed  that  these  powers 
are  **  ministers  of  God  for  good,"  are  a 
terror  to  evil-doers,  and  an  encourage- 
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to  those  that  do  well.  When  a 
nment  wants  this  character,  when 
omes  an  engine  of  oppression,  the 
tures  enjoin  subjection  no  longer, 
diency  may  make  it  our  duty  to 
but  the  government  has  lost  its 
> ;  it  can  no  longer  urge  its  claims 
ordinance  of  God. 
ere  have,  indeed,  been  times  when 
eigns  have  demanded  subjection  as 
alienable  right,  and  when  the  su- 
tion  of  subjects  has  surrounded 
with  a  mysterious  sanctity,  with 
esty  approaching  the  divine.  But 
days  have  past.  Under  the  robe 
ice,  we,  my  hearers,  have  learned  to 
man  like  ourselves.  There  is  no 
sacredness  in  rulers  as  forbids 
iny  into  their  motives,  or  condem- 
1  of  their  measures.  In  leaving 
ommon  walks  of  life,  they  leave 
of  their  imperfections  behind  them, 
r  has  even  a  tendency  to  corrupt, 
5d  an  irregular  ambition,  to  harden 
eart  against  the  claims  and  suffer- 
>f  mankind.  Rulers  are  not  to  be 
:d  with  a  malignant  jealousy ;  but 
)ught  to  be  inspected  with  a  watch- 
ndazzled  eye.  Their  virtues  and 
res  are  to  be  rewarded  with  gener- 
)raise  and  their  crimes  and  arts 
surpations  should  be  exposed  with 
less  sincerity  to  the  indignation  of 
jured  people.  We  are  not  to  be 
us,  and  neither  are  we  to  be  ser- 
With  a  sincere  disposition  to  obey, 
d  be  united  a  firm  purpose  not  to 
pressed. 

far  is  an  existing  government  from 
clothed  with  an  inviolable  sanctity, 
the  citizen,   in   particular   circum- 
3s,  acquires  the  rii^ht,  not  only  of  re- 
tratin^,  but  of  employing  force  for 
struction.   This  right  accrues  to  him 
a  government  wantonly  disregards 
ids  of  social  union  ;  when  it  threat- 
he  subversion  of  national   liberty 
lappiness  :  and  when  no  relief  but 
remains  to  the  suffering  commu- 
This,  however,  is  a  right  which 
tt  be  exercised  with  too  much  de- 
tion.     Subjects  should  very  slowly 
to  the  conviction  that  rulers  have 
settled  hostility  to  their  interests 
,  authorizes  violence.     They  must 
idulge  a  spirit  of   complaint,  and 
their  passions  to  pronounce  on 
wrongs.      They  must  remember 
the  best  government  will  partake 


the  imperfection  of  all  human  institu- 
tions, and  that  if  the  ends  of  the  social 
compact  are  in  any  tolerable  degree  ac- 
complished, they  will  be  mad  indeed  to 
hazard  the  blessings  they  possess  for 
the  possibility  of  greater  good. 

Resistance  of  established  power  is  so 
great  an  evil,  civil  commotion  excites 
such  destructive  passions,  the  result  is 
so  tremendously  uncertain,  that  every 
milder  method  of  relief  should  first  be 
tried,  and  fairly  tried.  The  last  dread- 
ful resort  is  never  justifiable  until  the 
injured  members  of  the  community  are 
brought  to  despair  of  other  relief,  and 
are  so  far  united  in  views  and  purposes 
as  to  be  authorized  in  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess. Civil  commotion  should  be  viewed 
as  the  worst  of  national  evils,  with  the 
single  exception  of  slavery.  I  know 
that  this  country  has  passed  through 
one  civil  war  without  experiencing  the 
calamitous  consequences  of  which  1 
have  spoken.  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  this  was  a  civil  war  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar character.  The  government  which 
we  shook  off  was  not  seated  in  the  midst 
of  us.  Our  struggle  was  that  of  nation 
with  nation,  rather  than  of  fellow-citizens 
with  one  another.  Our  manners  and 
habits  tended  to  give  a  considerateness 
and  a  stability  to  the  public  mind  which 
can  hardly  be  expected  in  a  future  strug- 
gle. Ana,  in  addition  to  these  favor- 
able circumstances,  we  were  favored  by 
heaven  with  a  leader  of  incorruptible 
integrity,  of  unstained  purity,  — a  patriot 
who  asked  no  glory  but  that  of  deliver- 
ing his  country,  who  desired  to  reign 
only  in  the  hearts  of  a  free  and  happy 
people,  whose  disinterestedness  awed 
and  repressed  the  selfish  and  ambitious, 
who  inspired  universal  confidence,  and 
I  thus  was  a  centre  and  bond  of  union  to 
'■  the  minds  of  men  in  the  mo.st  divided 
I  and  distracted  periods  of  our  country. 
The  name  of  Washington  I  may  pro- 
nounce with  reverence  even  in  the  tem- 
I  pie  of  the  Almighty:  and  it  is  a  name 
which  revives  the  sinking  spirits  in  this 
day  of  our  declining  glory.  From  a  rev- 
olution, conducted  by  such  a  man.  under 
such  circumstances,  let  no  conclusions 
be  hastily  drawn  on  the  subject  of  civil 
commotion. 

It  becomes  us  to  rejoice,  my  friends, 
that  we  live  under  a  constitution,  one 
great  design  of  which  is  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  appealing  to  force,  to  give 
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the  people  an  opportxinity  of  removing, 
without  violence,  those  rulers  from  whom 
they  suffer  or  apprehend  an  invasion  of 
rights.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  ad- 
vantages of  a  republic  over  an  absolute 
government.  In  a  despotism,  there  is 
no  remedy  for  oppression  but  force. 
The  subject  cannot  influence  public 
affairs  but  by  convulsing  the  state. 
With  us,  rulers  may  be  changed  with- 
out the  horrors  of  a  revolution.  A 
republican  government  secures  to  its 
subjects  this  immense  privilege,  by  con- 
firming to  them  two  most  important 
rights,  —  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  the 
right  of  discussing  with  freedom  the 
conduct  of  rulers.  The  value  of  these 
rights  in  affording  a  peaceful  method  of 
redressing;  public  grievances  cannot  be 
expressed,  and  the  duty  of  maintaining 
them,  of  never  surrenaering  them,  can- 
not be  too  strongly  urged.  Resign 
either  of  these,  and  no  way  of  escape 
from  oppression  will  be  left  you  but 
civil  commotion. 

From  the  important  place  which  these 
rights  hold  in  a  republican  government, 
you  should  consider  youselves  bound  to 
support  every  citizen  in  the  lawful  ex- 
ercise of  them,  especially  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  wrest  them  from 
any  by  violent  means.  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  particularlv  your  duty  to  guard 
with  jealousy  the  rigfit  of  expressing  with 
freedom  your  honest  convictions  respect- 
ing the  mea.sures  of  your  rulers.  With- 
out this  the  right  of  election  is  not  worth 
possessing.  If  public  abuses  may  not  be 
exposed,  their  authors  will  never  be 
driven  from  power.  Freedom  of  opin- 
ion, of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  is  our 
most  valuable  privilege,  the  very  soul  of 
republican  institutions,  the  safeguard  of 
all  other  rights.  We  may  learn  its  value 
if  we  reflect  that  there  is  nothing  which 
tyrants  so  much  dread.  They  anxiously 
fetter  the  press ;  they  scatter  spies 
through  society,  that  the  murmurs,  an- 
guish, and  indignation  of  their  oppressed 
subjects  may  be  smothered  in  their  own 
breasts :  that  no  generous  sentiment  may 
be  nourished  by  sympathy  and  mutual 
confidence.  Nothing  awakens  and  im- 
proves men  so  much  as  free  communica- 
tion of  thoughts  and  feelings.  Nothing 
can  give  to  public  sentiment  that  cor- 
rectness which  is  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  a  commonwealth  but  the  free 
circulation  of  truth  from  the  lips  and 


pens  of  the  wise  and  good.  If  such  men 
abandon  the  right  of  free  discussion  ;  if, 
awed  by  threats,  they  suppress  their 
convictions  ;  if  rulers  succeed  in  silenc- 
ing every  voice  but  that  which  approves 
them ;  if  nothing  reaches  the  people 
but  what  would  lend  support  to  men 
in  power,  —  farewell  to  liberty.  The 
form  of  a  free  government  may  remain, 
but  the  life,  the  soul,  the  substance  is 
fied. 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  nothing 
ought  to  excite  greater  indignation  and 
alarm  than  the  attempts  which  have 
latelv  been  made  to  destroy  the  freedom 
of  tJie  press.  We  have  lived  to  hear 
the  strange  doctrine,  that  to  expose  the 
measures  of  rulers  is  treason ;  and  we 
have  lived  to  see  this  doctrine  carried 
into  practice.  We  have  seen  a  savage 
populace  excited  and  let  loose  on  men 
whose  crime  consisted  in  bearing  testi- 
mony against  the  present  war ;  and  let 
loose  not  merely  to  waste  their  property, 
but  to  tear  them  from  the  refuge  which 
the  magistrate  had  afforded  and  to  shed 
their  blood.  In  this,  and  in  other  events, 
there  have  been  symptoms  of  a  |>urpose 
to  terrify  into  silence  those  who  disap- 
prove the  calamitous  war  under  which 
we  suffer :  to  deprive  us  of  the  only 
method  which  is  left  of  obtaining  a  wiser 
and  better  governsnent.  1  he  cr>'  has 
been  that  war  is  declared,  and  all  oppo- 
sition should  therefore  be  hushed.  A 
sentiment  more  unworthy  of  a  free  coun- 
try can  hanlly  be  propagated.  If  this 
doctrine  be  admitted,  rulers  have  only 
to  declare  war,  and  they  are  screened  at 
once  from  scrutiny.  At  the  ver)'  time 
when  they  have  armies  at  command, 
when  their  patronage  is  most  extended, 
and  their  power  most  formidable,  not  a 
word  of  warning,  of  censure,  of  alarm 
must  be  heard.  The  press,  which  is  to 
expose  inferior  abuses,  must  not  utter 
one  rebuke,  one  indignant  complaint, 
although  our  best  interests  and  most 
valuable  rights  are  put  to  hazard  by  an 
unnecessary  war !  Admit  this  doctrine, 
let  rulers  once  know  that,  by  placing  the 
country  in  a  state  of  war,  they  place 
themselves  beyond  the  onlv  power  they 
dread,  —  the  power  of  free  discussion,— 
and  we  may  expect  war  without  end. 
Our  peace  and  all  our  interests  require 
that  a  different  sentiment  should  prevail. 
We  should  teach  our  present  and  all  fut- 
ure rulers  that  there  is  no  measure,  for 
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which  they  must  render  so  solemn  an 
account  to  their  constituents  as  for  a 
declaration  of  war ;  that  no  measure 
will  be  so  freely,  so  fully  discussed; 
and  that  no  admmistration  can  succeed 
in  persuading  this  people  to  exhaust 
their  treasure  and  blood  in  supporting 
war,  unless  it  be  palpably  necessary  and 
just.  In  war,  then,  as  in  peace,  assert 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
Cling  to  this  as  the  bulwark  of  all  your 
rights  and  privileges. 

But,  my  friends,  I  should  not  be  faith- 
ful were  I  only  to  call  you  to  hold  fast 
this  freedom.  1  would  still  more  ear- 
nestly exhort  you  not  to  abuse  it.  Its 
abuse  may  be  as  fatal  to  our  country  as 
its  relinquishment.  If  undirected,  unre- 
strained by  principle,  the  press,  instead 
of  enlightening,  depraves  the  public 
mind  ;  and,  by  its  licentiousness,  forces 
chains  for  itself  and  for  the  community. 
The  ri^ht  of  free  discussion  is  not  the 
right  01  uttering  what  we  please.  Let 
nothing  be  spoken  or  Mrritten  but  truth. 
The  influence  of  the  press  is  exceedingly 
diminished  by  its  gross  and  frequent 
misrepresentations.  Each  party  listens 
with  distrust  to  the  statements  of  the 
other ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
progress  of  truth  is  slow,  and  sometimes 
wholly  obstructed.  Whilst  we  encour- 
age tne  free  expression  of  opinion,  let 
us  unite  in  fixing  the  brand  of  infamy 
on  falsehood  and  slander,  wherever  they 
originate,  whatever  be  the  cause  they 
are  designed  to  maintain. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  truth  be 
told.  It  should  be  told  for  a  good  end  ; 
not  to  irritate,  but  to  convince ;  not  to 
inflame  the  bad  passions,  but  to  sway 
tlie  judgment  and  to  awaken  sentiments 
of  patriotism.  Unhappily  the  press 
seems  now  to  be  chiefly  prized  as  an 
instrument  of  exasperation.  Those  who 
have  embraced  error  are  hardened  in 
their  principles  by  the  reproachful  epi- 
thets heaped  on  them  by  their  adversa- 
ries. I  do  not  mean  by  this  tliat  political 
discussion  is  to  be  conducted  tamely, 
that  no  sensibility  is  to  be  expressed,  no 
indignation  to  be  poured  forth  on  wicked 
men  and  wicked  deeds.  But  this  I 
mean,  —  that  we  shall  deliberately  in- 
quire whether  indignation  be  deserved 
before  we  express  it ;  and  the  object  of 
expressing  it  should  ever  be,  not  to  in- 
fuse ill-wiU,  rancor,  and  fury  into  the 
minds  of  men,  but  to  excite  an  enlight- 


ened and  conscientious    opposition   to 
injurious  measures. 

Every  good  man  must  mourn  that  so 
much  is  continually  published  among  us, 
for  no  other  apparent  end  than  to  gratify 
the  malevolence  of  one  party  by  wound- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  opposite.  The 
consec[uence  is,  that  an  alarming  de^ee 
of  irritation  exists  in  our  country.  Fel- 
low-citizens burn  with  mutual  hatred, 
and  some  are  evidently  ripe  for  outrage 
and  violence.  In  this  feverish  state  of 
the  public  mind,  we  are  not  to  relinquish 
free  discussion,  but  every  man  should 
feel  the  duty  of  speaking  and  writing 
with  deliberation.  It  is  the  time  to  be 
firm  without  passion.  No  menace  should 
be  employed  to  provoke  opponents,  no 
defiance  hurled,  no  language  used  which 
will,  in  any  measure,  justify  the  fero- 
cious in  appealing  to  force. 

The  sum  of  my  remarks  is  this.  It  is 
your  duty  to  hold  fast  and  to  assert  with 
firmness  those  truths  and  principles  on 
which  the  welfare  of  your  country  seems 
to  depend ;  but  do  this  with  calmness, 
with  a  love  of  peace,  without  ill-will  and 
revenge.  Use  every  opportunity  of 
allaying  animosities.  Discourage,  in 
decided  and  open  language,  that  rancor, 
malignity,  and  unfeeling  abuse,  which  so 
often  find  their  way  into  our  public 
prints.  Remember,  that  in  proportion 
as  a  people  become  enslaved  to  their 
passions,  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
aspiring  and  unprincipled ;  and  that  a 
corrupt  government,  which  has  an  in- 
terest in  deceiving  the  people,  can  desire 
nothing  more  favorable  to  their  purposes 
than  a  frenzied  state  of  the  public  mind. 

My  friends,  in  this  day  of  discord,  let 
us  cherish  and  breathe  around  us  the 
benevolent  spirit  of  Chri.stianity.  Let 
us  reserve  to  ourselves  this  consolation, 
that  we  have  added  no  fuel  to  the  flames, 
no  violence  to  the  storms,  which  threaten 
to  desolate  our  country.  Though  dis- 
honored, though  endangered,  it  is  still 
our  country.  Let  us  not  forsake  it  in 
this  evil  day.  Let  us  hold  fast  the  in- 
heritance of  our  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties, which  we  have  received  from  our 
fathers,  sealed  and  hallowed  by  their 
blood.  That  these  blessings  may  not 
be  lost,  let  us  labor  to  improve  public 
sentiment,  and  to  exalt  men  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  to  power.  Let  it  be  our  labor 
to  establish  in  ourselves  and  in  our  fel- 
low-citizens the  empire  of  true  religion. 
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Let  us  remember  that  there  is  no  foun- 
dation of  public  liberty  but  public  virtue, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  obtaining 
God's  protection  but  adherence  to  his 
laws. 

Let  us  not  despair  of  our  country.  If 
all  that  we  wish  cannot  be  done  for  the 
state,  still  something  may  be  done.  In 
the  good  principles,  m  the  love  of  order 
and  liberty,  by  which  so  many  of  our 
citizens  are  distinguished ;  in  the  tried 
virtue,  deliberate  prudence,  and  un- 
shaken firmness  of  the  chief  magistrate 
whom  God  in  his  great  goodness  has 
given  to  this  Commonwealth ;  in  the 
value  of  the  blessings  which  are  at 
stake ;  in  the  peculiar  kindness  which 
God  has  manifested  towards  our  fathers 
and  ourselves,  we  have  motives,  encour- 
agements, and  solenm  obligations  to 
resolute,  persevering  exertion  in  our 
difEerent  spheres,  and  according  to  our 
different  capacities,  for  the  public  good. 
Thus  faithful  to  ourselves  and  our  coun- 
try, and  using  vigorously  every  righteous 
means  for  restoring  peace  and  confirm- 
ing freedom,  we  may  confidently  leave 
the  issue  to  the  wise  and  holy  providence 
of  Him  who  cannot  err,  and  who,  we  are 
assured,  will  accept  and  reward  every 
conscientious  effort  for  his  own  glory 
and  the  good  of  mankind. 


Extracts  from  a  Sermon  delivered  September  i8, 
1814,  when  an  Invasion  by  the  British  Forces 
was  apprehended  at  Boston. 

At  such  a  moment  as  the  present, 
when  every  mind  is  fixing  a  fearful  at- 
tention on  the  state  of  the  country,  it  is 
impossible  that  a  religious  instructor 
should  escape  participation  in  the  com- 
mon feeling.  His  sacred  calling  does 
not  require  him  to  separate  himself  from 
the  community,  to  forget  that  he  is  a 
citizen,  to  put  off  the  feelings  of  a  man. 
The  religion  which  he  teaches  inculcates 
public  spirit  and  a  strong  and  tender 
concern  for  all  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded. He  would  be  unworthy  his 
sacred  function  were  he  not  to  love  his 
country,  and  to  sympathize  with  its 
prosperous  and  adverse  fortunes.  The 
religion  which  it  is  his  duty  to  dispense 
regards  men  in  all  their  relations,  and 
affords  instructions  suited  to  every  con- 
dition, whether  of  individuals  or  com- 
munities. You  will  not,  then,  consider 
me  as  leaving  the  province  of  a  religious 


teacher,  if  I  speak  to  you  of  the  dangers 
and  claims  of  our  country,  if  1  address 
you  as  citizens,  and  attempt  to  point 
out  your  duties  at  the  present  solemn 
period. 

The  present  is,  indeed,  a  solemn 
period.  The  sad  reverse  which  this 
country  exhibits  astonishes  as  well  as 
depresses  us.  But  a  few  years  ago  we 
stood  on  the  height  01  prosperity. 
Amidst  the  storms  which  desolated  na- 
tions we  were  at  peace,  and  the  ver)' 
storms  seemed  freighted  with  blessings 
for  our  tranquil  shores.  And  is  it  true 
that  from  this  height  we  have  sunk  so 
low  that  our  commerce  is  swept  from 
the  ocean,  that  industry  has  forsaken 
our  cities,  that  the  husbandman  has  re- 
signed the  ploughshare  for  the  sword, 
that  our  confidence  is  changed  into  fear, 
that  the  tumult  of  business  has  given 
place  to  the  din  of  arms,  that  some  of 
our  citizens  are  perishing  in  foreign 
prisons,  and  others  shedding  their  blood 
on  a  foreign  soil,  that  hostile  fleets  scat- 
ter terror  through  our  coasts  and  flames 
through  our  cities,  that  no  man  feels 
secure,  that  the  thought  of  invasion  and 
slaughter  mingles  with  the  labors  of  the 
day  and  disturbs  the  slumbers  of  the 
night  and  that  our  national  government, 
impoverished  and  inefficient,  can  afford 
us  no  protection  from  such  imminent 
danger  .''  Yes,  —  this  is  true  ;  we  need 
no  reasoning  to  convince  us  of  its  truth. 
We  see  it  in  the  anxious  countenance, 
in  the  departing  family,  in  the  care 
which  removes  our  possessions,  in  the 
obstructions  and  perplexities  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  events  which  every  day 
brings  to  our  ears.  At  such  a  moment 
it  becomes  each  man  to  ask  himself 
what  are  his  duties,  what  the  times  de- 
mand from  him,  in  what  manner  he  may 
contribute  to  the  public  safety.  It  is  a 
time  for  seriousness,  for  consideration. 
With  prosperity,  we  should  dismiss  our 
levity.  The  period  of  duty  may  to  many 
of  us  be  short.  Whilst  it  continues,  let 
it  be  improved. 

I.  The  first  remark  I  shall  make  is, 
that  it  becomes  every  man  at  this  sol- 
emn moment  to  reflect  on  his  own  char- 
acter and  life,  to  inquire  what  he  has 
done  to  bring  down  judgments  on  his 
country,  to  confess  and  renounce  his 
sins,  and  to  resolve  on  a  sincere  obedi- 
ence to  God's  commands.  We  ought 
to  remember  that  we  live  under  a  moral 
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government,  which  reeards  the  character 
of  communities  as  tru^  as  of  individuals. 
A  nation  has  reason  tor  fear  in  propor- 
tion to  its  guilt ;  and  a  virtuous  nation, 
sensible  of  dependence  on  God,  and  dis- 
posed to  respect  his  laws,  is  assured  of 
his  protection.  Every  people  must  in- 
deed be  influenced  m  a  measure  by 
the  general  state  of  the  world,  by  the 
changes  and  conflicts  of  other  communi- 
ties. When  the  ocean  is  in  tumult 
every  shore  will  feel  the  agitation.  But 
a  people  faithful  to  God  will  never  be 
forsaken.  In  addition  to  the  direct  and 
obvious  tendency  of  national  piety  and 
virtue  to  national  safety  and  exaltation, 
a  virtuous  community  may  expect  pe- 
culiar interpositions  of  Providence  for 
their  defence  and  prosperity.  They  are 
not,  indeed,  to  anticipate  visible  mira- 
cles. They  are  not  to  imaeine  thsrt  in- 
vading hosts  will  be  annihilated,  like 
Sennacherib's,  by  the  arm  of  an  singel. 
But  God,  we  must  remember,  can  enect 
his  purposes,  and  preserve  the  just, 
without  such  stupendous  interpositions. 
The  hearts  of  men  are  in  his  hand.  The 
elements  of  nature  obey  his  word.  He 
has  winds  to  scatter  the  proudest  fleet, 
diseases  to  prostrate  the  strongest  army. 
Consider  how  many  events  must  con- 
spire, how  many  secret  springs  must  act 
in  concert,  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  statesman  or  the  plans  of  the 
warrior.  How  often  have  the  best  con- 
certed schemes  been  thwarted,  the  most 
menacing  preparations  been  defeated, 
the  proud  boast  of  anticipated  victory 
been  put  to  shame,  by  what  we  call  cas- 
ualty, by  a  slight  and  accidental  want 
of  concert,  by  the  error  of  a  chief,  or  by 
neglect  in  subordinate  agents  !  Let  God 
determine  the  defeat  of  an  enemy,  and 
we  need  not  fear  that  means  will  be 
wanting.  He  sends  terror,  or  blindness, 
or  mad  presumption,  into  the  minds  of 
leaders.  Heaven,  earth,  and  sea  are  ar- 
rayed to  oppose  their  progress.  An 
unconquerable  spirit  is  breathed  into  the 
invaded  ;  and  the  dreaded  foe  seeks  his 
safety  in  dishonorable  flight. 

My  friends,  if  God  be  for  us,  no  mat- 
ter who  is  against  us.  Mere  power 
ought  not  to  intimidate  us ;  he  can 
crush  it  in  a  moment.  We  live  in  a 
period  when  God's  supremac)  has  been 
remarkably  evinced,  when  he  has  sig- 
nally confounded  the  powerful,  and  de- 
livered the  oppressed  and  endangered. 


At  his  word  the  forged  chain  has  been 
broken ;  miehty  armies  have  been  dis- 
persed as  chan  before  the  whirlwind; 
colossal  thrones  have  been  shivered  like 
the  brittle  clay.  God  is  still  **  wonderful 
in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working ; " 
and  if  he  wills  to  deliver  us,  we  cannot 
be  subdued.  It  is,  then,  most  important 
that  we  seek  God's  favor.  And  how  is 
his  favor  to  be  obtained  ?  I  repeat  it : 
—  He  is  a  moral  governor,  the  friend 
of  the  righteous,  the  punisher  of  the 
wicked ;  and  in  proportion  as  piety, 
uprightness,  temperance,  and  Christian 
virtue  prevail  among  us,  in  that  propor- 
tion we  are  assured  of  his  favor  and  pro- 
tection. A  virtuous  people,  fighting  in 
defence  of  their  altars  and  flresides,  may 
look  to  God  with  confidence.  An  invis- 
ible but  Almiehty  arm  surrounds  them, 
an  impenetrable  shield  is  their  shadow 
and  defence. 

It  becomes  us,  then,  to  inquire.  How 
far  have  we  sustained  the  character  of 
a  pious  and  virtuous  people  ?  And  whose 
heart  does  not  accuse  him  of  many  sins  ? 
Who  can  look  around  on  his  country, 
and  not  see  many  proofs  of  in^atituae 
to  God,  and  of  contempt  of  his  laws  ? 
Do  1  speak  to  any  who,  having  received 
success  and  innumerable  blessings  from 
God,  have  yet  forgotten  the  Giver  ?  to 
any  who  have  converted  abundance  into 
the  instrument  of  excess  t  to  any  who, 
having  been  instructed  by  the  gospel, 
have  yet  refused  to  employ  in  well- 
doing the  bounty  of  heaven  ?  to  any 
who  are  living  in  habits  of  intemperance, 
impurity,  impiety,  fraud,  or  any  known 
sin  ?  To  such  1  would  say,  You  are 
among  the  enemies  of  your  country,  and, 
shoula  she  fall,  among  the  authors  of 
her  ruin.  Let,  then,  this  season  be 
something  more  than  an  occasion  of 
formal  confession.  We  owe  to  ourselves 
and  our  country  deep  sorrow  for  our 
sins,  and  those  sincere  purposes  of  ref- 
ormation which,  more  than  all  things, 
bring  down  blessings  from  heaven. 

2.  Having  recommended  penitence  in 
general  as  suited  to  the  present  moment, 
let  me  particularly  recommend  one 
branch  of  piety  which  the  times  demand 
of  us.  Let  us  each  be  instant  and  fer- 
vent in  prayer.  Let  us  pray  to  God  that 
he  will  not  forsake  us  in  this  dark  and 
menacing  day ;  that  he  will  remember 
the  mercy  shown  to  our  fathers ;  that 
he  will  crown  with  success  our  e£Eort8 
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in  defence  of  our  possessions,  our  dwell- 
ings, and  our  temples ;  that  he  will 
breathe  an  invincible  courage  into  our 
soldiers  ;  that  he  will  guard  and  guide 
our  rulers  ;  that  he  will  turn  the  invader 
from  our  shores ;  or,  if  he  shall  other- 
wise appoint,  that  he  will  be  our  shield 
in  battle,  and  will  send  us  deliverance. 
For  these  blessings  let  us  daily  besiege 
the  mercy-seat  of  God,  deeply  convinced 
that  he  controls  the  destinies  of  armies 
and  nations,  that  he  gives  or  withholds 
success,  and  that  without  him  all  exer- 
tion is  unavailing.  By  this  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  we  are  to  do  nothing  but 
pray ;  that  we  are  to  leave  our  sTiores 
without  defence,  or  neglect  any  means  of 
security.  God  gives  us  powers  that  we 
should  exert,  weapons  that  we  should 
wield  them.  We  are  to  employ  every 
resource  which  he  grants  us  ;  but,  hav- 
ing done  this,  we  must  remember  that 
on  God,  not  on  ourselves,  depends  the 
result  of  our  exertions.  The  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.  God  gives  victory,  and  to  him 
let  every  eye  and  heart  be  directed. 
You  who  have  no  other  weapons,  con- 
tend with  your  prayers  for  your  country. 
It  will  not  be  imagined  from  these  re- 
marks, that  by  importunity  of  prayer 
God  can  be  bent  to  favor  an  unjust 
cause.  But  when  our  cause  is  just ; 
when,  instead  of  waging  offensive  war, 
we  gather  round  our  city  and  shores  for 
defence,  we  may  be  assured  that  sincere 
prayer,  united  with  a  sincere  purpose  of 
obedience,  will  not  be  lost.  Prayer  is  a 
proper  and  appointed  acknowledgment 
of  our  dependence,  an  essential  means 
and  branch  of  piety  ;  and  they  who  neg- 
lect it  have  no  reason  to  hope  the  pro- 
tection which  they  will  not  implore. 
Let  us,  then,  take  heed  lest  the  tumult 
of  military  preparation  make  us  forgetful 
of  the  Author  of  all  good :  lest  in  col- 
lecting armies  and  raising  walls  of  de- 
fence, we  forsake  the  footstool  of  the 
Almighty,  the  only  giver  of  victory. 

3.  This  is  a  time  when  we  should  all 
bring  clearly  and  strongly  to  our  minds 
our  duties  to  our  country,  and  should 
cherish  a  strong  and  ardent  attachment 
to  the  public  good.  The  claims  of  coun- 
try have  been  felt  and  obeyed  even  in 
the  rudest  ages  of  society.  The  com- 
munity to  which  we  belong  is  commended 
by  our  very  nature  to  our  affection  and 
service.      Christianity,   m    enjoining  a 


disinterested  and  benevolent  spirit,  ad- 
mits and  sanctions  this  sentiment  of 
nature,  this  attachment  to  the  land  of 
our  fathers,  the  land  of  our  nativity. 
It  only  demands  that  our  patriotism  be 
purified  from  every  mixture  of  injustice 
towards  foreign  nations.  Within  this 
limit  we  cannot  too  ardently  attach  our- 
selves to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
Especially  in  its  perils,  we  should  fly 
to  its  rescue  with  filial  zeal  and  affec- 
tion, resolved  to  partake  its  sufferings 
and  prepared  to  die  in  its  defence,  ^e 
present  moment,  my  friends,  calk  on 
us  for  this  fer\'ent  patriotism.  The 
question  now  is,  not  whether  we  will 
carry  invasion,  slaughter,  and  desola- 
tion into  an  unoffending  province,  not 
whether  we  will  give  our  strength  and 
wealth  to  the  prosecution  of  unprinci- 
pled* plans  of  conquest,  but  whether  we 
will  defend  our  firesides  and  altars, 
whether  we  will  repel  from  our  shores 
a  hostile  army.  On  this  question  our 
duty  is  clear.  However  unjustifiable 
may  have  been  the  measures  by  which 
we  have  been  reduced  to  this  mournful 
extremity,  our  right  to  our  soil  and  our 
possessions  remains  unimpaired ;  the 
right  of  defence  can  never  be  wrested 
from  us ;  and  never,  whilst  God  gives 
means  of  resistance,  ought  we  to  resign 
our  country  to  the  clemency  of  a  foe. 
Our  duties  as  patriots  and  Christians 
are  plain.  Whilst  we  disclaim  all  share 
in  the  guilt  of  that  war  which  is  burst- 
ing on  our  shores,  we  should  resolve 
that  we  will  be  true  to  ourselves,  to  our 
fathers,  and  to  posterity,  that  we  will 
maintain  the  inheritance  which  we  have 
received,  that  whilst  God  gives  us  power 
we  will  not  receive  law  as  a  conquered 
people. 

We  should  animate  our  patriotism  at 
this  moment  of  danger  by  reflecting  that 
we  have  a  country  to  contend  for  which 
deserves  ever}-  effort  and  sacrifice.  As 
members  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  par- 
ticular, we  have  every  motive  to  invig- 
orate our  hearts  and  hands.  We  have 
the  deeds  of  our  fathers,  their  piety  and 
virtues,  and  their  solicitude  for  the  rights 
and  happiness  of  their  posterity,  to 
awaken  our  emulation.  How  invalu- 
able the  inheritance  they  have  left  us, 
earned  by  their  toils  and  defended  by 
their  blood  !  Our  populous  dties  ana 
cultivated  fields,  our  schook,  colleges, 
and  churches,  our  equal  laws,  our  as- 
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pted  tribunals  of  justice,  our  spirit 
terprise,  and  our  habits  of  order 
eace,  all  combine  to  form  a  com- 
'ealth  as  rich  in  blessings  and 
2ges  as  the  history  of  the  world 
Is.  We  possess,  too,  the  chief 
of  a  state,  many  virtuous  and  dis- 
sted  citizens,  a  chief  magistrate 
j^ould  adorn  any  country  and  any 
nlightened  statesmen,  and,  I  trust, 
•less  soldiery.  Such  a  community 
i^es  our  affection,  our  honor,  our 
the  vigor  of  our  arms,  and  the  de- 
i  of  our  lives.  If  we  look  back 
arta,  Athens,  and  Rome,  we  shall 
that,  in  the  institutions  of  this 
lonwealth,  we  have  sources  of  in- 
irably  richer  blessings  than  those 
lies  conferred  on  their  citizens  in 
proudest  days ;  and  yet  Sparta, 
lome,  and  Atnens  inspired  a  love 
jer  than  death.  In  the  day  of 
danger,  every  citizen  offered  his 
:  as  a  bulwark,  every  citizen  felt 
If    the  property  of    his  country. 

true,  a  base  alloy  mingled  with 
itriotism  of  ancient  times,  and  God 
.  that  a  sentiment  so  impure  should 
in  our  breasts  !  God  forbid  that, 
he  Greek  and  the  Roman,  we 
i  carry  fire   and    slaughter    into 

countries,  to  build  up  a  false, 
ig  glory  at  home  !  But  whilst  we 
v^arning  by  their  excesses,  let  us 
a  portion  of  their  fervor,  and  learn 
*,  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  that 
ry  whose  honor  and  interest  God 
trusted  to  our  care. 
The  times  especially  demand  of  us 
kve  cherish  a  spirit  of  fortitude, 
^e.  and  resolution.  The  period 
iger  is  the  time  to  arm  the  mind 
ill  the  force  and  energy  of  which 
usceptible.  In  communities,  as  in 
duals,  there  is  a  proneness  to  ex- 
e  alarm.  Especially  when  untried, 
erienced  dangers  approach,  im- 
ion  is  prone  to  enlarge  them ;  a 
spreads  like  lightning  from  breast 
:ast,  and,  before  a  blow  is  struck, 
pie  are  subdued  bv  their  fears. 
;  is  a  rational  fear  wnich  we  ought 
rish,  — a  fear  which  views  in  all  its 
sions  approaching  perils,  and  pre- 
with  vigilance  every  means  of  de- 
At  the  present  moment  we  oujzht 

shut  our  eyes  on  our  danger.  Our 
^  is  formidable.  A  veteran  army, 
d  to  war,  accustomed  to  success, 


fresh  from  conquest,  and  led  by  ex- 
perienced commanders,  is  not  to  be 
despised,  even  if  inferior  in  numbers, 
and  even  if  it  have  received  a  temporary 
check.  But  such  an  army  owes  mucn 
of  its  formidableness  to  the  fearless 
spirit  which  habit  has  fostered;  and 
the  best  weapon,  under  Providence, 
which  we  can  oppose  to  it,  is  the  same 
courage,  nurtured  by  reflection,  by  sen- 
timents of  honor,  and  by  the  principles 
of  religion.  Courage,  indeed,  is  not 
always  invincible,  and  when  God  des- 
tines a  nation  to  bondage,  the  valor  of 
the  hero  is  unavailing.  But  it  is  gen- 
erally true,  that  a  brave  people,  contend- 
ing m  a  just  cause,  possess  in  their 
courage  the  pledge  of  success.  The 
instrument  by  which  God  rescues  na- 
tions is  their  own  undaunted  resolution. 
Let  us,  then,  cherish  in  ourselves  and 
others  a  firm  and  heroic  spirit  Let  us 
fortify  our  minds  by  reflecting  on  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  that  we  are  stand- 
ing on  our  own  shores,  and  defending 
invaded  rights.  Let  us  show  that  otu* 
love  of  peace  has  not  originated  in 
timidity,  and  that  the  spirit  of  our 
fathers  stiU  lives  in  their  sons.  Let  us 
call  to  the  support  of  our  resolution  the 
principles  of  religion.  Devoting  our- 
selves to  God,  and  engaging  in  this 
warfare  from  a  sense  of  duty,  let  us 
feel  that  we  are  under  his  protection, 
that  in  the  heat  of  battle  he  is  near 
us,  that  life  and  death  await  his  word, 
and  that  death,  in  a  service  which  he 
approves  is  never  untimely,  and  is  never 
to  be  shunned.  Let  us  consider  that 
life  at  best  is  short,  and  its  blessings 
transitory,  that  its  great  end  is  to  train 
us  to  virtue  and  to  prepare  us  for  heaven, 
and  that  we  had  tar  better  resign  it  at 
once  than  protract  it  by  baseness  or 
unmanly  fear.  Death  awaits  us  all, 
and  happy  he  who  meets  it  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty.  Most  happy  and  most 
honored  of  men  is  the  martyr  to  religion, 
who  seals  with  his  blood  those  truths  on 
which  human  virtue,  consolation,  and 
hope  depend ;  and,  next  to  him,  happy 
is  the  martyr  to  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try, who,  in  obedience  to  God,  opposes 
his  breast  to  the  sword  of  her  invaders, 
and  repays  with  life  the  protection  she 
has  anorded. 

5.  I  have  thus,  my  friends,  set  before 
you  your  duties  to  God  and  \rour  country 
in  this  period  of  danger.    Let  me  close 
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with  offering  a  few  remarks  on  your  du- 
ties to  your  enemies.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  we  profess  a  religion  which 
enjoins  benevolence  towards  all  man- 
kind, even  towards  our  personal  and 
national  foes.  Let  not  our  patriotism  be 
sullied  with  malignant  passions.  Whilst 
we  defend  our  snores  with  courage,  let 
us  not  cherish  hatred  towards  our  in- 
vaders. We  should  not  open  our  ear  to 
every  idle  tale  of  their  outrages,  nor 
heap  calumnies  on  their  heads  because 
they  are  enemies.  The  brave  are  gen- 
erous. True  courage  needs  not  malig- 
nity to  feed  and  inflame  it.  Especially 
when  our  foe  is  an  illustrious  nation, 
which  for  ages  has  defended  and  nurt- 
ured the  interests  of  religion,  science, 
and  humanity, — a  nation  to  which  grate- 
ful Europe  is  now  offering  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  protection  which  she  has 
extended  over  the  oppressed,  and  for 
the  vigor  with  which  she  has  co-oper- 
ated in  prostrating  the  bloody  and  ap- 
palling power  of  the  usurper,  —  when 
such  a  nation  is  our  foe,  we  should  feel 
it  unworthy  and  debasing  to  encourage 
a  rancorous  and  vindictive  spirit.  True, 
she  is  sending  her  armies  to  our  shores  ; 
but  let  us  not  forget  that  our  own  gov- 
ernment first  sent  slaughter  and  confla- 
gration into  her  unoffending  provinces. 
Let  not  approaching  danger  disturb  rec- 
ollections, or  unsettle  our  principles. 
If  we  are  to  meet  her  armies  in  bat- 


tle,— which  God  in  his  mercy  forbid!— 
let  us  meet  them  with  that  magnanimity 
which  is  candid  and  just  even  to  its 
foes.  Let  us  fight,  not  like  beasts  of 
prey  to  glut  revenge,  but  to  maintain 
our  rights,  to  obtain  an  honorable  peace, 
and  to  obtain  a  victory  which  shall  be 
signalized  by  clemency  as  well  as  by 
valor.  Goa  forbid  that  our  conflicts 
should  add  fury  to  those  bad  passions 
and  national  antipathies  which  have 
helped  to  bring  this  country  to  its  pres- 
ent degraded  and  endangered  condi- 
tion ! 

J  have  placed  before  you  your  duties. 
God  ^ive  you  grace  to  perform  them ! 
In  this  day  of  danger,  we  know  not 
what  is  before  us ;  but  this  we  know, 
that  the  path  of  piety,  of  virtue,  of  pa- 
triotism, and  manly  courage,  leads  to 
glory  and  to  immortality.  No  enemy 
can  finally  injure  us  if  we  are  true  to 
God,  to  our  country,  to  mankind.  In 
such  a  case  as  ours,  I  trust  prosperity 
and  victory  will  be  granted  us  by  the 
almighty  Disposer.  But  whether  suc- 
cess or  disaster  await  us,  we  know  that 
the  world  is  passing  away,  and  that  all 
of  us  will  soon  be  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  changes.  Let  us  not,  then, 
be  elated  or  depressed ;  but,  with  a 
firm  and  equal  mind,  let  us  acquit  our- 
selves as  men  and  Christians  in  our  sev- 
eral spheres,  looking  upward  to  heaven 
as  our  rest  and  reward. 


SLAVERY. 


Introduction. 


The  first  question  to  be  proposed  by 
a  rational  being  is,  not  what  is  profit- 
able, but  what  is  right.  Duty  must  be 
primary,  prominent,  most  conspicuous 
among  the  objects  of  human  thought 
and  pursuit.  If  we  cast  it  down  from 
its  supremacy,  if  we  inquire  first  for 
our  interests,  and  then  for  our  duties, 
we  shall  certainly  err.  We  can  never 
see  the  right  clearly  and  fully  but  by 
making  it  our  first  concern.  No  judg- 
ment can  be  just  or  wise  but  that 
which  is  built  on  the  conviction  of  the 
paramount  worth  and  ImporUtvct  oi 
duty.     This  is  the   fundametvX^A  ttuXVv, 


\ 


the  supreme  law  of  reason ;  and  the  mind 
which  does  not  start  from  this,  in  its  in- 
quiries into  human  affairs,  is  doomed  to 
great,  perhaps  fatal,  error. 

The  right  is  the  supreme  good,  and 
includes  all  other  goods.  In  seeking 
and  adhering  to  it  we  secure  our  true 
and  only  happiness.  All  prosperity,  not 
foundea  on  it,  is  built  on  sana.  If  hu- 
man affairs  are  controlled,  as  we  be- 
lieve, by  almighty  rectitude  and  impar- 
tial goodness,  then  to  hope  for  hap- 
piness from  wron^-doing  is  as  insane  as 
to  seek  health  andprosperity  by  rebelling 
against  the  laws  of  nattire,  by  sowing 
OMt  seed  on  the  ocean,  or  making  poison 
OUT  ^QmmQ>Ti\.Q^.  TVax«  is  but  one  on- 
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good  ;  and  that  is,  fidelity  to  the 
sting  law  written  on  the  heart, 
written  and  republished  in  God's 

Dcver  places  this  faith  in  the  ever- 
;  law  of  rectitude  must,  of  course, 
the  question  of  slavery  first  and 
as  a  moral  question.  All  other 
erations  will  weigh  little  with  him, 
red  with  its  moral  character  and 
influences.  The  following  re- 
,  therefore,  are  designed  to  aid 
ider  in  forming  a  just  moral  judg- 
)f  slavery.  Great  truths,  inalien- 
ghts,  everlasting  duties,  these  will 
he  chief  subjects  of  this  discus- 
There  are  times  when  the  asser- 
great  principles  is  the  best  service 
can  render  society.  The  present 
jment  of  bewildering  excitement, 
men's  minds  are  stormed  and 
Led  by  strong  passions  and  fierce 
ts  ;  and  also  a  moment  of  absorb- 
rldliness,  when  the  moral  law  is 

0  bow  to  expediency,  and  its  high 
rict  requirements  are  denied,  or 
sed  as  metaphysical  abstractions 
jracticable  theories.  At  such  a 
,  to  utter  great  principles  without 
1,  and  in  the  spirit  of  unfeigned 
iversal  good-will,  and  to  engrave 
deeply  and  durably  on  men's 
is  to  do  more  for  the  world  than 

1  mines  of  wealth,  or  to  frame  the 
uccessful  schemes  of  policy. 

ate  our  country  has  been  con- 
by  the  question  of  slavery ;  and 
ople,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
ihemently,  have  thought  super- 
,  or  hardly  thought  at  all ;  ana  we 
e  results  in  a  sin^lar  want  of 
:fined  principles,  m  a  strange 
ess  and  inconsistency  of  opinion, 
the  proneness  to  excess  which 
5  to  unsettled  minds.  The  mul- 
have  been  called,  now  to  contem- 
he  horrors  of  slavery,  and  now 
dder  at  the  ruin  and  bloodshed 
must  follow  emancipation.  The 
nassacre  has  resounded  through 
id,  striking  terror  into  strong  as 
s  tender  hearts,  and  awakening 
Ltion  against  whatever  may  seem 
aten  such  a  consummation.  The 
uence  is,  that  not  a  few  dread  all 
ion  of  the  subject,  and,  if  not 
[led  to  the  continuance  of  slavery, 
t  believe  that  they  have  no  duty 
orm,  no  testimony  to  bear,  no  in- 


fluence to  exert,  no  sentiments  to  cher- 
ish and  spread,  in  relation  to  this  evU. 
What  is  still  worse,  opinions  either  fa- 
voring or  extenuating  it  are  heard  with 
little  or  no  disapprobation.  Concessions 
are  made  to  it  which  would  once  have 
shocked  the  community ;  whilst  to  assail 
it  is  pronounced  unwise  and  perilous. 
No  stronger  reason  for  a  calm  exposition 
of  its  true  character  can  be  given  than 
this  very  state  of  the  public  mind.  A 
community  can  suffer  no  greater  calam- 
ity than  the*loss  of  its  principles.  Lofty 
and  pure  sentiment  is  the  life  and  hope 
of  a  people.  There  was  never  such  an 
obligation  to  discuss  slavery  as  at  this 
moment,  when  recent  events  have  done 
much  to  unsettle  and  obscure  men's 
minds  in  refi;ard  to  it.  This  result  is  to 
be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  injudicious 
vehemence  of  those  who  have  taken 
into  their  hands  the  cause  of  the  slave. 
Such  ought  to  remember,  that  to  espouse 
a  good  cause  is  not  enough.  We  must 
maintain  it  in  a  spirit  answering  to  its 
dignity.  Let  no  man  touch  the  great 
interests  of  humanity  who  does  not 
strive  to  sanctify  himself  for  the  work 
by  cleansing  his  heart  of  all  wrath  and 
uncharitableness,  who  cannot  hope  that 
he  is  in  a  measure  baptized  into  the 
spirit  of  universal  love.  Even  sympathy 
with  the  injured  and  oppressed  may  do 
harm,  by  being  partial,  exclusive,  and 
bitterly  mdignant.  How  far  the  declen- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  cause  now  suggested,  I 
do  not  say.  The  effect  is  p&in,  and 
whoever  sees  and  laments  the  evU 
should  strive  to  arrest  it. 

Slavery  ought  to  be  discussed.  We 
ought  to  think,  feel,  speak,  and  write 
about  it.  But  whatever  we  do  in  regard 
to  it  should  be  done  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  responsibility,  and  so  done  as  not  to 
put  in  jeopardy  the  peace  of  the  slave- 
holding  States.  On  this  point  public 
opinion  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  too 
strongly  pronounced.  Slavery,  indeed, 
from  its  very  nature,  must  be  a  ground 
of  alarm  wherever  it  exists.  Slavery 
and  secunty  can  by  no  device  be  joined 
together.  But  we  may  not,  must  not, 
by  rashness  and  passion  increase  the 
peril.  To  instigate  the  slave  to  insur- 
rection is  a  crime  for  which  no  rebuke 
and  no  punishment  can  be  too  severe. 
This  would  be  to  involve  slave  arid  toas- 
ter in  common  rvim.    \\.  \%  tlo\.  ^t^ssvi^ 
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to  say  that  the  Constitution  is  violated 
by  any  action  endangering  the  slave- 
holding  portion  of  our  countiy.  A 
hieher  law  than  the  Constitution  forbids 
tills  unholy  interference.  Were  our 
national  union  dissolved  we  ought  to 
reprobate,  as  sternly  as  we  now  do.  the 
slightest  manifestation  of  a  disposition 
to  stir  up  a  servile  war.  Still  more, 
were  the  free  and  the  slave-holdine 
States  not  only  separated,  but  engaged 
in  the  fiercest  hostilities,  the  former 
would  deserve  the  abhorrence  of  the 
world  and  the  indignation  of  heaven, 
were  they  to  resort  to  insurrection  and 
massacre  as  means  of  victory.  Better 
were  it  for  us  to  bare  our  own  breasts  to 
the  knife  of  the  slave,  than  to  arm  him 
with  it  against  his  master. 

It  is  not  by  personal,  direct  action  on 
the  mind  of  the  slave  that  we  can  do  him 
eood.  Our  concern  is  with  the  free, 
with  the  free  we  are  to  plead  his  cause. 
And  this  is  peculiarly  our  duty,  because 
we  have  bound  ourselves  to  resist  his 
own  efforts  for  his  emancipation.  We 
suffer  him  to  do  nothing  for  himself. 
The  more,  then,  should  be  done  for  him. 
Oiu"  physical  power  is  pledged  against 
him  in  case  of  revolt.  Then  our  moral 
power  should  be  exerted  for  his  relief. 
His  weakness,  which  we  increase,  gives 
him  a  claim  to  the  only  aid  we  can  af- 
ford, to  our  moral  sympathv,  to  the  free 
and  faithful  exposition  ot  his  wrongs. 
As  men,  as  Christians,  as  citizens,  we 
have  duties  to  the  slave,  as  well  as  to 
every  other  member  of  the  community. 
On  this  point  we  have  no  liberty.  The 
eternal  law  binds  us  to  take  the  side  of 
the  injured:  and  this  law  is  peculiarly 
obligatory  when  we  forbid  him  to  lift  an 
arm  in  his  own  defence. 

Let  it  not  be  said  we  can  do  nothing  for 
the  slave.  We  can  do  much.  We  have 
a  power  mightier  than  armies,  —  the 
power  of  truth,  of  principle,  of  virtue,  of 
right,  of  religion,  of  love.  We  have  a 
power  which  is  growing  with  every  ad- 
vance of  civilization,  l^fore  which  the 
slave-trade  has  fallen,  which  is  mitigat- 
ing the  sternest  despotisms,*  which  is 
spreading  education  through  all  ranks 
of  society,  which  is  bearing  Christianity 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  which  carries 
in  itself  the  pledge  of  destruction  to 
every  institution  which  debases  human- 
ity. Who  can  measure  the  power  of 
diristian    philanthropy,  of  enlightened 


goodness,  pouring  itself  forth  in  prayers 
and  persuasions,  m>m  the  press  and  pul- 
pit, from  the  lips  and  hearts  of  devoted 
men,  and  more  and  more  binding  to- 
gether the  wise  and  good  in  the  cause 
of  their  race  ?  All  other  powers  may 
fail.  This  must  triumph.  It  is  leagued 
with  God's  omnipotence.  It  is  God 
himself  acting  in  the  hearts  of  hb  chil- 
dren. It  has  an  ally  in  every  conscience, 
in  every  human  breast,  in  the  wrong- 
doer himself.  This  spirit  has  but  begun 
its  work  on  earth.  It  is  breathing  itself 
more  and  more  through  literature,  edu- 
cation^ institutions,  and  opinion.  Slav- 
ery cannot  stand  before  it.  Great  moral 
principles,  pure  and  generous  senti- 
ments, cannot  be  confined  to  this  or 
that  spot.  They  cannot  be  shut  out  by 
territorial  lines,  or  local  legislation. 
They  are  divine  inspirations,  and  par- 
take of  the  omnipresence  of  their 
Author.  The  deliberate,  solemn  con- 
viction of  good  men  through  the  worid, 
that  slavery  is  a  grievous  wrong  to  hu- 
man nature,  will  make  itself  relt  To 
increase  this  moral  power  is  every  man's 
duty.  To  embody  and  express  this 
great  truth  is  in  every  man*s  power; 
and  thus  every  man  can  do  something 
to  break  the  chain  of  the  slave. 

There  are  not  a  few  persons  who, 
from  vulgar  modes  of  thinking,  cannot 
be  interested  in  this  subject.  Because 
the  slave  is  a  degraded  being,  they  thinic 
slavery  a  low  topic,  and  wonder  how  it 
can  excite  the  attention  and  sympathy 
of  those  who  can  discuss  or  feel  for 
any  thing  else.  Now  the  truth  is,  that 
slavery,  regarded  only  in  a  philosophical 
light,  IS  a  theme  worthy  of  the  highest 
mmds.  It  involves  the  gravest  ques- 
tions about  human  nature  and  society. 
It  carries  us  into  the  problems  which 
have  exercised  for  ages  the  highest  un- 
derstandings. It  calls  us  to  inquire 
into  the  foundation,  nature,  and  extent 
of  human  rights,  into  the  distinction 
between  a  person  and  a  thing,  into  the 
true  relations  of  man  to  man,  into  the 
obligations  of  the  community  to  each  of 
its  members,  into  the  ground  and  laws 
of  property,  and,  above  all,  into  the 
true  dignity  and  indestructible  claims 
of  a  moral  being.  I  venture  to  say 
there  is  no  subject  now  agitated  by  the 
community  which  can  compare  in  philo- 
sophical dignity  with  slavery ;  and  st^ 
to  multitudes   the  question  falls  un^cr 
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ame  contempt  with  the  slave  him- 

To  many,  a  writer  seems  to  lower 

Ai  who  touches   it.    The  falsely 

rd,  who  want  intellectual  force  to 

it,  pronounce  it  unworthy  of  their 

% 
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t  this  subject  has  more  than  philo- 
cal  dignity.  It  has  an  important 
ag  on  character.  Our  interest  in 
one  test  by  which  our  comprehen- 
of  the  distinctive  spirit  of  Chris- 
y  must  be  judged.  Christianity  is 
lanifestation  and  inculcation  of  uni- 
1  love.  The  great  teaching  of 
tianity  is,  that  we  must  recognize 
espect  human  nature  iu  all  its  rorms 
le  poorest,  most  ignorant,  most 
We  must  look  beneath  "the 
"  to  the  "spirit."  The  spiritual 
iple  in  man  is  what  entitles  him  to 
rotherly  regard.  To  be  just  to  this 
i  great  iniunction  of  our  religion, 
verlook  tnis,  on  account  pf  con- 
i  or  color,  is  to  violate  the  great 
tian  law.  We  have  reason  to  think 
t  is  one  design  of  God.  in  appoint- 
le  vast  diversities  of  human  con- 
i,  to  put  to  the  test,  and  to  bring  out 
distmctly,  the  principle  of  spiritual 
It  is  wisely  ordered  that  human 
e  is  not  set  before  us  in  a  few 
of  beauty,  magnificence,  and  out- 
glory.  To  be  oazzled  and  attracted 
sse  would  be  no  sign  of  reverence 
hat  is  interior  and  spiritual  in  hu- 
lature.  To  lead  us  to  discern  and 
his,  we  are  brought  into  connection 
ellow-creatures  whose  outward  cir- 
tances  are  repulsive.  To  recog- 
)ur  own  spiritual  nature  and  Goers 
;  in  these  humble  forms,  to  recog- 
as  brethren  those  who  want  all 
ird  distinctions,  is  the  chief  way  in 
I  we  are  to  manifest  the  spirit  of 
^ho  came  to  raise  the  fallen  and  to 
the  lost.  We  see  then,  the  moral 
tance  of  the  question  of  slavery, 
rding  to  our  decision  of  it,  we 
•nine  our  comprehension  of  the 
tian  law.  He  who  cannot  see  a 
er,  a  child  of  God,  a  man  possess- 
U  the  rights  of  humanity,  under  a 
darker  than  his  own,  wants  the 
I  of  a  Christian.  He  worships  the 
ird.  The  spirit  is  not  yet  revealed 
n.  To  look  unmoved  on  the  deg- 
ion  and  wrongs  of  a  fellow-creat- 
because  burned  by  a  fiercer  sun, 
s  us  strangers  to  justice  and  love 


in  those  universal  forms  which  charac- 
terize Christianity.  The  greatest  of  all 
distinctions,  the  only  enduring  one,  is 
moral  goodness,  virtue,  religion.  Out- 
ward distinctions  cannot  add  to  the  dig- 
nity of  this.  The  wealth  of  worlds  is 
"  not  sufiScient  for  a  burnt-offering  "  on 
its  altar.  A  being  capable  of  this  is  in- 
vested by  God  with  solemn  claims  on 
his  fellow- creatures.  To  exclude  millions 
of  such  beings  from  our  sympathy,  be- 
cause of  outward  disadvantages,  proves 
that,  in  whatever  else  we  surpass  them, 
we  are  not  their  superiors  in  Christian 
virtue. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity,  I  have  said, 
is  distinguished  by  universality.  It  is 
universal  justice.  It  respects  all  the 
rights  of  ail  beings.  It  suiters  no  being, 
however  obscure,  to  be  wronged,  with- 
out condemning  the  wrong-doer.  Impar- 
tial, uncompromising,  fearless  it  screens 
no  favorites,  is  dazzled  by  no  power, 
spreads  its  shield  over  the  weakest, 
summons  the  mightiest  to  its  bar,  and 
speaks  to  the  conscience  in  tones  under 
which  the  mightiest  have  auailed.  It  is 
also  universallove,  comprehending  those 
that  are  near  and  those  that  are  tar  off, 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  poor, 
descending  to  the  fallen,  and  especially 
binding  itself  to  those  in  whom  human 
nature  is  trampled  under  foot.  Such  is 
the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  nothing 
but  tne  illumination  of  this  spirit  can 
prepare  us  to  pass  judgment  on  slavery. 

These,  remarks  are  intended  to  show 
the  spirit  in  which  slavery  ought  to  be 
approached,  and  the  point  of  view  from 
which  it  will  be  regarded  in  the  present 
discussion.  My  plan  may  be  briefly 
sketched :  — 

1.  I  shall  show  that  man  cannot  be 
justly  held  and  used  as  property. 

2.  I  shall  show  that  man  has  sacred 
rights,  the  gifts  of  God,  and  inseparable 
from  human  nature,  of  which  slavery  is 
the  infraction. 

3.  I  shall  offer  some  explanations,  to 
prevent  misapplication  of  these  princi- 
ples. 

4.  I  shall  unfold  the  evils  of  slavery. 

5.  I  shall  consider  the  argument  which 
the  Scriptures  are  thought  to  furnish  in 
favor  01  slavery. 

6.  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
means  of  removing  it. 

7.  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  abo- 
litionism. 
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8.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  reflec- 
tions on  the  duties  belonging  to  the 
times. 

In  the  first  two  sections  I  propose  to 
show  that  slavery  is  a  great  wrong ;  but 
I  do  not  intend  to  pass  sentence  on  the 
character  of  the  slave-holder.  These 
two  subjects  are  distinct.  Men  are  not 
always  to  be  interpreted  by  their  acts 
or  institutions.  The  same  acts  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances  admit,  and  even 
require,  very  different  constructions.  I 
offer  this  remark  that  the  subject  may 
be  approached  without  prejudice  or  per- 
sonal reference.  The  single  object  is  to 
settle  ^eat  principles.  Their  bearing 
on  individucds  will  be  a  subject  of  dis- 
tinct consideration. 


Chapter  I. 
Property. 

The  slave-holder  claims  the  slave  as 
his  property.  The  very  idea  of  a  slave 
is,  that  he  oelongs  to  another,  that  he  is 
bound  to  live  and  labor  for  another,  to 
be  another's  instrument,  and  to  make 
another's  will  his  habitual  law,  however 
adverse  to  his  own.  Another  owns  him, 
and  of  course  has  a  ri^ht  to  his  time 
and  strength,  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  his 
labor,  a  right  to  task  him  without  his 
consent,  and  to  determine  the  kind  and 
duration  of  his  toil,  a  right  to  confine 
him  to  any  bounds,  a  right  to  extort  the 
required  work  by  stripes,  —  a  right,  in  a 
word,  to  use  him  as  a  tool,  without  con- 
tract, ajgainst  his  will,  and  in  denial  of 
his  right  to  dispose  of  himself,  or  to  use 
his  power  for  his  own  good.  "  A  slave," 
says  the  Louisiana  cooe,  **  is  in  the  pow- 
er of  the  master  to  whom  he  belongs. 
The  master  may  sell  him,  dispose  of  his 
person,  his  industry,  his  labor ;  he  can 
do  nothing,  possess  nothing,  nor  acquire 
any  thing,  out  which  must  belong  to 
his  master."  "  Slaves  shall  be  deemed, 
taken,  reputed,  and  adjudged,"  say  the 
South  Carolina  laws,  "  to  be  chattels  per- 
sonal in  the  hands  of  their  masters,  and 
possessions  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatsoever."  Such  is  slavery, — a  claim 
to  man  as  property. 

Now  this  claim  of  property  in  a  human 

being  is    altogether  false,  groundless. 

No  such  right  of  man  in  man  can  exist. 

A  human  fc^ing  cannot  be  justly  owned. 

To  hold  and  treat  him  as  property  \s  Xo 


inflict  a  great  wrong,  to  incui*  the  guilt 
of  oppression. 

This  position  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
maintaining,  on  account  of  its  exceeding 
obviousness.  It  is  too  plain  for  proof. 
To  defend  it  is  like  trying^  to  confirm  a 
self-evident  truth.  To  fincT arguments  is 
not  easy,  because  an  argument  is  some- 
thing clearer  than  the  proposition  to  be 
sustained.  The  man  who,  on  hearing  the 
claim  to  property  in  man,  does  not  see 
and  feel  distinctly  that  it  is  a  cruel 
usurpation,  is  hardly  to  be  reached  by 
reasoning,  for  it  is  hard  to  find  any 
plainer  principles  than  what  he  begins 
with  denying.  I  will  endeavor,  however, 
to  illustrate  the  truth  which  I  have 
stated. 

I.  It  is  plain  that  if  one  man  may 
be  held  as  property,  then  every  other 
man  may  be  so  helcf.  If  there  be  noth- 
ing in  human  nature,  in  our  common 
nature,  which  excludes  and  forbids  the 
conversion  of  him  who  possesses  it  into 
an  article  of  property ;  if  the  right  of 
the  free  to  liberty  is  founded,  not  on 
their  essential  attributes  as  rational  and 
moral  beings,  but  on  certain  adventitious, 
accidental  circumstances,  into  which 
they  have  been  thrown ;  then  every 
human  being,  by  a  chanee  of  circum- 
stances, may  justly  be  held  and  treated 
by  another  as  property.  If  one  man  may 
be  rightfully  reduced  to  slavery,  then 
there  is  not  a  human  being  on  whom 
the  same  chain  may  not  be  imposed 
Now,  let  every  reader  ask  himself  this 
plain  question  :  Could  I,  can  I,  be  right- 
fully seized,  and  made  an  article  of 
property  ;  be  made  a  passive  instrument 
of  another's  will  and  pleasure  ;  be  sub- 
jected to  another's  irresponsible  power ; 
DC  subjected  to  stripes  at  another's  will ; 
be  denied  the  control  and  use  of  my  own 
limbs  and  faculties  for  my  own  eood.'* 
Does  any  man,  so  questioned,  doubt, 
waver,  look  about  him  for  an  answer.' 
Is  not  the  reply  given  immediately,  in- 
tuitively, by  nis  whole  inward  being? 
Does  not  an  unhesitating,  unerring  con- 
viction spring  up  in  my  breast,  that  no 
other  man  can  acquire  such  a  right  in 
myself?  Do  we  not  repel,  indignantly 
and  with  horror,  the  thought  of  bein2 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  tools  and 
chattels  to  a  fellow-creature  ?  Is  there 
any  moral  truth  more  deeply  rooted  fc 
us,  than  that  such  a  degradation  would 
\  \it  ^»3R.  SiAidte  wrong  ?    And,  if  this  ina- 
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311  be  a  delusion,  on  what  single 
conviction  can  we  rely  ?  Tnis 
ssurahce.  that  we  cannot  be  right- 
tiade  another's  property,  does  not 
1  the  hue  of  our  skins,  or  the  place 
•  birth,  or  our  strength,  or  wealth, 
things  do  not  enter  our  thoughts, 
consciousness  of  indestructible 
is  a  part  of  our  moral  being.  The 
ousness  of  our  humanity  involves 
rsuasion  that  we  cannot  be  owned 
ee  or  a  brute.  As  men,  we  cannot 
be  made  slaves.  Then  no  man 
i  rightfully  enslaved.  In  casting 
ke  from  ourselves  as  an  unspeak- 
vrong.  we  condemn  ourselves  as 
-doers  and  oppressors  in  laying  it 
r  who  share  our  nature.  It  is  not 
ary  to  inquire  whether  a  man,  by 
le  guilt,  may  not  forfeit  the  rights 
nature,  and  be  justly  punished 
lavery.  On  this  point  crude  no- 
)revail.  But  the  discussion  would 
eign  to  the  present  subject.  We 
w  not  speaking  of  criminals^  We 
of  innocent  men,  who  have  given 
hold  on  them  by  guilt ;  ana  our 
Dnsciousness  is  a  proof  that  such 
t  rightfully  be  seized  as  property 
illow-creature. 

L  man  cannot  be  seized  and  held 
operty,  because  he  has  rights, 
these  rights  are,  whether  few  or 
or  whether  all  men  have  the  same, 
estions  for  future  discussion.  All 
assumed  now  is,  that  every  human 
has  some  rights.  This  truth  can- 
denied,  but  by  denying  to  a  por- 
;  the  race  that  moral  nature  which 
sure  and  only  foundation  of  rights, 
truth  has  never,  I  believe,  been 
ed.  It  is  even  recognized  in  the 
odes  of  slave  legislation,  which, 
they  strip  a  man  of  liberty,  affirm 
rht  to  life,  and  threaten  nis  mur- 
with  punishment  Now,  I  say.  a 
having  rights  cannot  justly  be 
property ;  tor  this  claim  over  him 
ly  annuls  all  his  rights.  It  strips 
t  all  power  to  assert  them.  It 
it  a  crime  to  assert  them.  The 
ssence  of  slavery  is,  to  put  a  man 
eless  into  the  hands  of  another, 
ght  claimed  by  the  master  to  task, 
:e.  to  imprison,  to  whip,  and  to 
the  slave  at  discretion,  and  espe- 
:o  prevent  the  least  resistance  to 
1,  is  a  virtual  denial  and  subver- 
[  all  the  rights  of  the  victim  oi  his 


power.  The  two  cannot  stand  together. 
Can  we  doubt  which  of  them  ought  to 
fall? 

3.  Another  argument  against  property 
is  to  be  found  m  the  essential  equality 
of  men.  I  know  that  this  doctrine,  so 
venerable  in  the  eyes  of  our  fathers,  has 
lately  been  denied.  Verbal  logicians 
have  told  us  that  men  are  "  born  eaual " 
only  in  the  sense  of  being  equ^y  born. 
They  have  asked  whether  all  are  equally 
tall,  strong,  or  beautiful;  or  whether 
nature,  Procrustes-like,  reduces  all  her 
children  to  one  standard  of  intellect  and 
virtue.  By  such  arguments  it  is  at- 
tempted to  set  aside  the  principle  of 
equality,  on  which  the  soundest  moral- 
ists have  reared  the  structure  of  social 
dutv ;  and  in  these  ways  the  old  foun- 
dations of  despotic  power,  which  our 
fathers  in  their  simplicity  thought  they 
had  subverted,  are  laid  again  oy  their 
sons. 

It  is  freely  granted  that  there  are  in- 
numerable diversities  among  men ;  but 
be  it  remembered,  they  are  ordained  to 
bind  men  together,  and  not  to  subdue 
one  to  the  other :  ordained  to  give  means 
and  occasions  of  mutual  aid,  and  to  carry 
forward  each  and  all,  so  that  the  good 
of  all  is  equally  intended  in  this  distri- 
bution of  various  gifts.  Be  it  also  re- 
membered, that  these  diversities  among 
men  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
X\m  attributes  in  which  they  agree  ;  and 
it  is  this  wliich  constitutes  their  essen- 
tial equality.  All  men  have  the  same 
rational  nature  and  the  same  power  of 
conscience,  and  all  are  equally  made  for 
indefinite  improvement  of  these  divine 
faculties,  and  for  the  happiness  to  be 
found  in  their  virtuous  use.  Who,  that 
comprehends  these  gifts,  does  not  see 
that  the  diversities  of  the  race  vanish 
before  them  }  Let  it  be  added,  that  the 
natural  advantages  which  distinguish 
one  man  from  another  are  so  bestowed 
as  to  counterbalance  one  another,  and 
bestowed  without  regard  to  rank  or  con- 
dition in  life.  Whoever  surpasses  in 
one  endowment  is  inferior  in  others. 
Even  genius,  the  greatest  gift,  is  found 
in  union  with  strange  infirmities,  and 
often  places  its  possessors  below  ordi- 
nary men  in  the  conduct  of  life.  Great 
learning  is  often  put  to  shame  by  the 
mother-wit  and  keen  good  sense  of  un- 
educated men.  N  ature ,  l^da^d,  '^v^^  'Wi 
heed  to  b\rt\\  ot  coTv^\\\OTv\\\\>^'i^^HCv5\s|^ 
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her  favors.  The  noblest  spirits  some- 
times grow  up  in  the  obscurest  spheres. 
Thus  equal  are  men  ;  and  among  these 
equals,  who  can  substantiate  his  claim 
to  make  others  his  property,  his  tools, 
the  mere  instruments  of  his  private  in- 
terest and  gratification  ?  Let  this  claim 
begin,  and  where  will  it  stop  ?  If  one 
may  assert  it,  why  not  allr  Amons 
these  partakers  of  the  same  rational  ana 
moral  nature,  who  can  make  good  a 
right  over  others,  which  others  ma^  not 
establish  over  himself  ?  Does  he  msist 
on  superior  strength  of  body  or  mind  ? 
Who  of  us  has  no  superior  in  one  or  the 
other  dL  these  endowments  ?  Is  it  sure 
that  the  slave  or  the  slave's  child  may 
not  surpass  his  master  in  intellectual 
energy,  or  in  moral  worth  ?  Has  nature 
conferred  distinctions  which  tell  us 
plainly  who  shall  be  owners  and  who  be 
ownea  ?  Who  of  us  can  unblushingly 
lift  his  head  and  say  that  God  has  writ- 
ten "  Master  "  there  ?  or  who  can  show 
the  word  ** Slave"  engraven  on  his 
brother's  brow  ?  The  equality  of  nature 
makes  slavery  a  wrong.  Nature's  seaJ 
is  affixed  to  no  instrument  by  which 
property  in  a  single  human  being  is  con- 
veyed. 

4.  That  a  human  being  cannot  be 
justly  held  and  used  as  property,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  very  nature  of  property. 
Property  is  an  exclusive  right.  It  shuts 
out  all  claim  but  that  of  the  possess(y. 
What  one  man  owns  cannot  belong  to 
another.  What,  then,  is  the  consequence 
of  holding  a  human  being  as  property  ? 
Plainly  this.  He  can  have  no  right  to 
himself.  His  limbs  are,  in  tn;th,  not 
morally  his  own.  He  has  not  a  right  to 
his  own  strength.  It  belongs  to  another. 
His  will,  intellect,  and  muscles,  all  the 
powers  of  body  and  mind  which  are  ex- 
ercised in  labor,  he  is  bound  to  regard 
as  another's.  Now,  if  there  be  property 
in  any  thing,  it  is  that  of  a  man  in  his 
own  person,  mind,  and  strenjo^h.  All 
other  rights  are  weak,  unmeaning,  com- 
pared with  this,  and  in  denying  this  all 
ri8:ht  is  denied.  It  is  true  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  forfeit  by  crime  his  right  to 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  perhaps  to  his 
limbs,  and  even  to  life.  But  the  very 
idea  of  forfeiture  implies  that  the  right 
was  originally  {>ossessed.  1 1  is  true  that 
a  man  may  by  contract  give  to  another  a 
limited  right  to  his  strength.  But  he 
^Ve.s  onJy  because  he  possesses  '\l,  axid 


fives  it  for  considerations  which  he 
eems  beneficial  to  himself;  and  tlie 
right  conferred  ceases  at  once  on  viola- 
tion of  the  conditions  on  whidi  it  was 
bestowed.  To  deny  the  right  of  a  hu- 
man bein^  to  himself,  to  his  own  Uml^ 
and  faculties,  to  his  energ)-  of  body  and 
mind,  is  an  absurditv  too  gross  to  be 
confuted  by  any  thing  but  a  simple 
statement.  Yet  this  absurdity  is  in- 
volved in  the  idea  of  his  belonging  to 
another. 

5.  We  have  a  plain  recognition  of  the 
principle  now  laid  down,  in  the  universal 
indignation  excited  towards  a  man  who 
makes  another  his  slave.  Our  laws 
know  no  higher  crime  than  that  of  re- 
ducing a  man  to  slavery.  To  steal  or  to 
buy  an  African  on  his  own  shores  is 
piracy.  In  this  act  the  greatest  wrong 
IS  inflicted,  the  most  sacred  right  vio- 
lated. But  if  a  human  being  cannot 
without  infinite  injustice  be  seized  as 
property,  then  he  cannot  without  equal 
wronjij  oe  held  and  used  as  such.  The 
wrong  in  the  first  seizure  lies  in  the  des- 
tination of  a  human  being  to  future 
bondage,  to  the  criminal  use  of  him  as  a 
chattel  or  brute.  Can  that  very  use, 
which  makes  the  original  seizure  an 
enormous  wrong,  become  gradually  in- 
nocent ?  If  the  slave  receive  injury 
without  measure  at  the  first  moment  of 
the  outrage,  is  he  less  injured  by  being 
held  fast  the  second  or  the  third  .•*  Does 
the  duration  of  wrong,  the  increase  of  it 
by  continuance,  convert  it  into  right  .^ 
It  is  true,  in  many  cases,  that  len^h  of 
possession  is  considered  as  giving  a 
right,  where  the  goods  were  acquired  by 
unlawiul  means.  But  in  these  cases  the 
goods  were  such  as  might  ju.stly  be  ap- 
propriated to  individual  use.  They  were 
intended  by  the  Creator  to  be  owned. 
They  fulfil  their  purpose  by  passing 
into  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  possessor. 
It  is  essential  to  rightful  property  in  a 
thing,  that  the  thing  from  its  nature  may 
be  rightfully  appropriated.  If  it  cannot 
originally  be  made  one's  own  without 
crime,  it  certainly  cannot  be  continued  as 
such  without  guilt.  Now,  the  ground  od 
which  the  seizure  of  the  African  on  hisowB 

shore  is  condemned  is,  that  he  is  a  mau 
who  has  by  his  nature  a  right  to  be  free. 
Ought  not.  then  the  same  condemnation 
to  light  on  the  continuance  of  his  yoke- 
Stillmore.  Whence  is  it  that  length  of 
i^s^^<s&\o\i  \s  considered  by  the  laws  as 
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rrlng  a  right  ?  I  answer,  from  the 
ilty  of  determining  the  original 
ietor,  and  from  the  apprehension  of 
tling  all  property  by  carrying  back 
'y  beyond  a  certain  time.  Suppose, 
irer,  an  article  of  property  to  be  of 
a  nature  that  it  could  bear  the 
of  the  true  original  owner  stamped 
in  bright  and  mdelible  characters. 
is  case,  the  whole  ground  on  which 
1  of  possession  bars  other  claims 
I  fail.  The  proprietor  would  not  be 
aled,  or  rendered  doubtful  by  the 

of  time.  Would  not  he.  who 
d  receive  such  an  article  from  a 
r,  or  a  succession  of  robbers,  be 
red  in  their  guilt  ?  Now  the  true 
*  of  a  human  being  is  made  manifest 
It  is  himself.  No  brand  on  the 
was  ever  so  conspicuous  as  the 
of  property  which  God  has  set  on 

God.  in  making  him  a  rational 
noral   being,   has   put  a    glorious 

on  him.  wnich  all  the  slave  legis- 

and  slave  markets  of  worlds  can- 
[face.  Hence  no  right  accrues  to 
aster  from  the  length  of  the  wrong 
has  been  done  to  the  slave. 
Vnother  argument  against  the  right 
)perty  in  man  may  be  drawn  from 
obvious  principle  of  moral  science. 
I  plain  truth,  universally  received, 
very  right  supposes  or  involves  a 
ponding  obligation.  If,  then,  a 
as  a  right  to  another's  person  or 
s,  the  latter  is  under  obligition  to 
imself  up  as  a  chattel  to  the  for- 
This  is  his  duty.  He  is  bound  to 
slave  :  and  bound  not  merely  by 
hristian  law,  which  enjoins  sub- 
•n  to  injury,  not  merely  by  pru- 
1  considerations,  or  by  the  claims 
)lic  order  and  peace  ;  but  bound 
5e  another  has  a  right  of  owner- 
las  a  moral  claim  to  him.  so  that 
>uld  be  guilty  of  dishonesty,  of 
•y,  in  withdrawing  himself  from 
ther's  service.  It  is  his  duty  to 
For  his  master,  though  all  compul- 
ere  withdrawn ;  and  in  deserting 
e  would  commit  the  crime  of  tak- 
way  another  man's  property  as 
is  if  he  were  to  carry  off  his  own- 
urse.  Now,  do  we  not  instantly 
:an  we   help  feeling,   that  this  is 

Is  the  slave  thus  morally  bound .? 

the  African  was  first  brought  to 
shores,  would  he  have  violated  a 
a  obligation  by  slipping  his  chain, 


and  flying  back  to  his  native  home  ? 
Woula  he  not  have  been  bound  to  seize 
the  precious  opportunity  of  escape  ?  Is 
the  slave  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
confine  himself,  his  wife,  and  children, 
to  a  spot  where  their  union  in  a  moment 
may  be  forcibly  dissolved  ?  Ought  he 
not,  if  he  can,  to  place  himself  and  his 
fanuly  under  the  guardianship  of  equal 
laws  r  Should  we  blame  him  for  leav- 
ing his  yoke?  Do  w^e  not  feel  that, 
in  the  same  condition,  a  sense  of  duty 
would  quicken  our  flying  steps  ^  Where, 
then,  is  the  obligation  which  would  nec- 
essarily be  imposed,  if  the  right  ex- 
isted which  the  master  claims?  The 
absence  of  obligation  proves  the  want 
of  the  right.  The  claim  is  groundless, 
it  is  a  cruel  wrong. 

7.  I  come  now  to  what  is  to  my  own 
mind  the  great  argument  against  seizing 
and  using  a  man  as  property.  He  can- 
not be  property  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
justice,  because  he  is  a  rational,  moral, 
immortal  being ;  because  created  in 
God's  image,  and  therefore  in  the  high- 
est sense  his  child ;  because  created  to 
unfold  godlike  faculties,  and  to  govern 
himself  by  a  divine  law  written  on  his 
heart,  and  republished  in  God's  word. 
His  whole  nature  forbids  that  he  should 
be  seized  as  property.  From  his  very 
nature  it  follows  that  so  to  seize  him  is 
to  offer  an  insult  to  his  Maker,  and  to 
inflict  aggravated  social  wrong.  Into 
every  human  being  God  has  breathed 
an  immortal  spirit,  more  precious  than 
the  whole  outward  creation.  No  earthly 
or  celestial  language  can  exaggerate  the 
worth  of  a  human  being.  No  matter 
how  obscure  his  condition.  Thought, 
reason,  conscience,  the  capacity  of 
virtue,  the  capacity  of  Christian  love,  an 
immortal  destiny,  an  intimate  moral  con- 
nection with  God,  —  here  are  attributes 
of  our  common  humanity  which  reduce 
to  insignificance  all  outward  distinctions, 
and  make  every  human  being  unspeak- 
ably dear  to  his  Maker.  No  matter  how 
ignorant  he  may  be.  The  capacity  of 
improvement  allies  him  to  the  more  in- 
structed of  his  race,  and  places  within 
his  reach  the  knowledge  and  happiness 
of  higher  worlds.  Every  human  being 
has  in  him  the  germ  of  the  greatest  idea 
in  the  universe,  the  idea  of  God ;  and 
to  unfold  this  is  the  end  of  his  existence. 
Every  human  being  has  in  his  breast  the 
elements  oi  thaX  dW\ti^^  tN«\^&<vw^>a»> 
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which  the  highest  orders  of  the  creation 
obey.  He  has  the  idea  of  duty ;  and  to 
unfold,  revere,  obey  this,  is  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  lite  was  given.  Every 
human  being  has  the  idea  of  what  is 
meant  by  that  word,  truth ;  that  is,  he 
sees,  however  dimly,  the  great  object  of 
divine  and  created  intelligence,  and  is 
capable  of  ever-enlarging  perceptions  of 
truth.  Every  human  t^ing  has  affec- 
tions, which  may  be  purified  and  ex- 
panded into  a  sublime  love.  He  has, 
too,  the  idea  of  happiness,  and  a  thirst 
for  it  which  cannot  be  appeased.  Such 
is  our  nature.  Wherever  we  see  a  man, 
we  see  the  possessor  of  these  great  ca- 
pacities. Did  God  make  such  a  being 
to  be  owned  as  a  tree  or  a  brute  }  How 
plainly  was  he  made  to  exercise.  unfoKl, 
improve  his  highest  powers,  made  for  a 
moral,  spiritusu  good !  and  how  is  he 
wronged,  and  his  Creator  opposed,  when 
he  is  forced  and  broken  into  a  tool  to 
another's  physical  enjoyment ! 

Such  a  being  was  plainly  made  for  an 
end  in  himself.  He  is  a  person,  not  a 
thing.  He  is  an  end,  not  a  mere  instru- 
ment or  means  He  was  made  for  his 
own  virtue  and  happiness.  Is  this  end 
reconcilable  with  his  being  held  and 
used  as  a  chattel }  The  sacrifice  of 
such  a  being  to  another's  will  to  anoth- 
er's present,  outward,  ill  comprehended 
food,  is  the  greatest  violence  which  can 
e  offered  to  any  creature  of  God.  It 
is  to  degrade  him  from  his  rank  in  the 
universe,  to  make  him  a  means,  not  an 
end,  to  cast  him  out  from  (}od's  spirit- 
ual family  into  the  brutal  herd. 

Such  a  being  was  plainly  made  to  obey 
a  law  within  himself.  This  is  the  es- 
sence of  a  moral  being.  He  possesses, 
as  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  the  most  es- 
sential part,  a  .sense  of  duty,  which  he  is 
to  reverence  and  follow,  in  opposition  to 
all  pleasure  or  pain,  to  all  interfering 
human  wills  The  gre^t  purpose  of  aU 
good  education  and  discipline  is,  to 
make  a  man  master  of  himself,  to  excite 
him  to  act  from  a  principle  in  his  own 
mind,  to  lead  him  to  propose  his  own 
perfection  as  his  supreme  law  and  end. 
And  is  this  highest  purpose  of  man*8 
nature  to  be  reconciled  with  entire  sub- 
jection to  a  foreign  will,  to  an  outward, 
overwhelming  force,  which  is  satisfied 
with  nothing  but  complete  submission  ? 
The  end  of  such  a  being  as  we  have 
described  is,  manifestly,  improvement. 


Now,  it  is  the  fundamental  law  of  our 
nature  that  all  our  powers  are  to  im- 
prove by  free  exertion.  Action  is  the 
mdispensable  condition  of  progress  to 
the  intellect,  conscience,  ana  heart  Is 
it  not  plain,  then,  that  a  human  being 
cannot,  without  wrong,  be  owned  by 
another,  who  claims,  as  proprietor,  the 
right  to  repress  the  powers  of  his  slaves, 
to  withhold  from  them  the  means  of  de- 
velopment, to  keep  them  within  the  lim- 
its which  are  necessary  to  contentment 
in  chains,  to  shut  ( ut  every  ray  of  light 
and  every  generous  sentiment  which  may 
interfere  with  entire  subjection  to  his  will  ? 

No  man  who  seriously  considers  what 
human  nature  is  and  what  it  was  made 
for.  can  think  of  setting  up  a  claim  to 
a  fellow-creature.  What !  own  a  spirit- 
ual being,  a  being  made  to  know  and 
adore  God,  and  who  is  to  outlive  the 
sun  and  stars !  What !  chain  to  our 
lowest  uses  a  being  made  for  truth  and 
virtue  !  convert  into  a  brute  instrument 
that  intelligent  nature  on  which  the 
idea  of  duty  has  dawned,  and  which  is 
a  nobler  type  of  God  than  all  outward 
creation !  Should  we  not  deem  it  a 
wrong  which  no  punishment  could  ex- 
piate, were  one  of  our  children  seized 
as  property  and  driven  by  the  whip  to 
toil  ?  Ana  shall  God's  child,  dearer  to 
him  than  an  only  son  to  a  human  parent, 
be  thus  degraded  ?  Every  thing  else 
may  be  owned  in  the  universe ;  but  a 
moral,  rational  being  cannot  be  prop- 
erty. Suns  and  stars  may  be  owned, 
but  not  the  lowest  spirit  Touch  any 
thing  but  this.  Lay  not  your  hand  on 
God's  rational  offspring.  The  whole 
spiritual  world  cries  out,  Forbear  !  The 
highest  intelligences  recognize  their  own 
nature,  their  own  rights  in  the  humblest 
human  being.  By  that  priceless,  im- 
mortal spirit  which  dwells  in  him,  by 
that  likeness  of  God  which  he  wears, 
tread  him  not  in  the  dust,  confound  him 
not  with  the  brute. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  a  human  be- 
ing cannot  rightfully  be  held  and  used 
as  property.  No  legislation,  not  that 
of  all  countries  or  worlds,  could  make 
him  so.  Let  this  be  laid  down  as  a  first, 
fundamental  truth.  Let  us  hold  it  fast 
as  a  most  sacred,  precious  truth.  Let 
us  hold  it  fast  against  all  customs,  all 
laws,  all  rank,  wealth,  and  power.  Let 
it  be  armed  with  the  whole  authority 
ol  >^^  CANWvx'td  ^.tvd  Christian  world. 
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[lave  taken  it  for  granted  that  no 
\r  would  be  so  wanting  in  moral 
imination  and  moral  feeling  as  to 
that  men  may  rightfully  be  seized 
held  as  property*  because  various 
rnments  have  so  ordained.  What ! 
iman  legislation  the  measure  of 
?  Are  God's  laws  to  be  repealed 
lan's  ?  Can  government  do  no 
g?  To  what  a  mournful  extent 
e  history  of  human  governments 
:ord  of  wrongs  !  How  much  does 
progress  of  civilization  consist  in 
ubstitution  of  just  and  humane  for 
irous  and  oppressive  laws !  The 
idual,  indeed,  is  never  authorized 
pose  physical  force  to  unrighteous 
ances  of  government,  as  long  as 
ommunity  choose  to  sustain  them, 
criminal  legislation  ought  to  be 
T  and  earnestly  exposed.  Injustice 
ver  so  terrible,  and  never  so  cor- 
ig,  as  when  armed  with  the  sanc- 
of  law.  The  authority  of  govem- 
,  instead  of  bein^  a  reason  for 
:e  under  wrongs,  is  a  reason  for 
sting  against  wrong  with  the  un- 
»d  energy  of  argument,  entreaty, 
olemn  admonition. 


Chapter  II. 

Rights. 

ow  proceed  to  the  second  division 
t  subject.  I  am  to  show  that  man 
acred  rights,  the  gifts  of  God,  and 
arable  from  human  nature,  which 
olated  by  slavery.  Some  important 
iples,  which  belong  to  this  head, 

necessarily  anticipated  under  the 

ding  :  but  they  need  a  fuller  expo- 

The   whole   subject  of    rights 

i  to  be  reconsidered.     Speculations 

easonings  about  it  have  lately  been 

to  the  public,  not  only  false,  but 
irons  to  freedom,  and  there  is  a 
g  tendency  to  injurious  views. 
ts  are  made  to  depend  on  circum- 
es,  so  that  pretences  may  easily  be 

or  created  for  violating  them  suc- 
i^ely,  till  none  shall  remain.  Human 
»  have  been  represented  as  so  mod- 
and  circumscribed  by  men's  ei>- 
e  into  the  social  state,  that  only 
ihadows  of   them  are  left.     They 

been  spoken  of  as  absorbed  in 
)ublic  good  ;  so  that  a  man  may 
inocently   enslaved,   if  the  public 


good  shall  so  require.  To  meet  fully 
all  these  errors — for  such  I  hold  them 
—  a  larger  work  than  the  present  is  re- 
quired. The  nature  of  man,  his  relations 
to  the  state,  the  limits  of  civil  govern- 
ment, the  elements  of  the  public  good, 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  individual 
must  be  surrendered  to  this  good,  these 
are  the  topics  which  the  present  subject 
involves.  I  cannot  enter  into  them  par- 
ticularly, but  shall  lay  down  what  seem 
to  me  the  great  and  true  principles  in 
regard  to  them.  I  shall  show  that  man 
has  rights  from  his  very  nature,  not  the 
gifts  of  society,  but  ot  God  ;  that  they 
are  not  surrenclered  on  entering  the  social 
state  ;  that  they  must  not  be  taken  away 
under  the  plea  of  public  good  ;  that  the 
individual  is  never  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
community ;  that  the  idea  of  rights  is  to 
prevail  aoove  all  the  interests  of  the 
state. 

Man  has  rights  by  nature.  The  dis- 
position of  some  to  deride  abstract  rights, 
as  if  all  rights  were  uncertain,  mutable, 
and  conceded  by  society,  shows  a  lam- 
entable ignorance  of  human  nature. 
Whoever  understands  this  must  see 
in  it  an  immovable  foundation  of  rights. 
These  are  gifts  of  the  Creator,  bound 
up  indissolubly  with  our  moral  constitu- 
tion.. In  the  order  of  things,  they  pre- 
cede society,  lie  at  its  foundation,  con- 
stitute man  s  capacity  for  it,  and  are  the 
great  objects  of  social  institutions.  The 
consciousness  of  rights  is  not  a  creation 
of  human  art,  a  conventional  sentiment, 
but  essential  to  and  inseparable  from 
the  human  soul. 

Man's  rights  belong  to  him  as  a  moral 
being,  as  capable  of  perceiving  moral 
distinctions,  as  a  subject  of  moral  obli- 
gation. As  soon  as  he  becomes  con- 
scious of  duty,  a  kindred  consciousness 
springs  up  that  he  has  a  right  to  do  what 
the  sense  of  duty  enjoins,  and  that  no 
foreign  will  or  power  can  obstruct  his 
moral  action  without  crime.  He  feels 
that  the  sense  of  duty  was  given  to  him 
as  a  law,  that  it  makes  him  responsible 
for  himself,  that  to  exercise,  unfold,  and 
obey  it  is  the  end  of  his  being,  and  that 
he  has  a  right  to  exercise  and  obey  it 
without  hindrance  or  opposition.  A 
consciousness  of  dignity,  however  ob- 
scure, belongs  also  to  tnis  divine  prin- 
ciple ;  and  though  he  may  want  words 
to  do  justice  to  his  tKow^\s»,\\^  ^rs^js. 
that    he   \\as    l\v^X  vi\\>cvYa.  \vvk\.  n«>kvOcv 
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makes    him    essentially   equal    to   all 
around  him. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  the  fountain 
of  human  rights.  In  other  words,  the 
same  inward  principle  which  teaches 
the  former  bears  witness  to  the  latter. 
Duties  and  rights  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  It  has  been  too  common  to 
oppose  them  to  one  another ;  but  they 
are  indissolubly  joined  together.  That 
same  inward  principle  which  teaches  a 
man  what  he  is  bound  to  do  to  others, 
teaches  equally,  and  at  the  same  instant, 
what  others  are  bound  to  do  to  him. 
That  same  voice  which  forbids  him  to 
injure  a  single  fellow-creature,  forbids 
every  fellow-creature  to  do  him  harm. 
His  conscience,  in  revealing  the  moral 
law,  does  not  reveal  a  law  for  himself 
only,  but  speaks  as  a  universal  legisla- 
tor. He  has  an  intuitive  conviction  that 
the  obligations  of  this  divine  code  press 
on  others  as  truly  as  on  himself.  That 
principle  which  teaches  him  that  he  sus- 
tains the  relation  of  brotherhood  to  all 
human  beings,  teaches  him  that  this 
relation  is  reciprocal,  that  it  gives  in- 
destructible claims,  as  well  as  imposes 
solemn  duties,  and  that  what  he  owes  to 
the  members  of  this  vast  family,  they 
owe  to  him  in  return.  Thus  the  moral 
nature  involves  rights.  These  enter 
into  its  very  essence.  They  are  taught 
by  the  very  voice  which  enjoins  duty. 
Accordingly  there  is  no  deeper  principle 
in  human  nature  than  the  consciousness 
of  rights.  So  profound,  so  ineradicable 
is  this  sentiment,  that  the  oppressions  of 
ages  have  nowhere  wholly  stifled  it. 

Having  shown  the  foundation  of  hu- 
man rights  in  human  nature,  it  may  be 
asked  what  they  are.  Perhaps  they  do 
not  admit  very  accurate  definition,  any 
more  than  human  duties  ;  for  the  spirit- 
ual cannot  be  weighed  and  measured 
like  the  material.  Perhaps  a  minute 
criticism  may  find  fault  with  the  most 
guarded  exposition  of  them ;  but  they 
may  easily  be  stated  in  language  which 
the  unsophisticated  mind  will  recognize 
as  the  truth.  Volumes  could  not  do  jus- 
tice to  them  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  they 
may  be  comprehended  in  one  sentence. 
They  may  all  be  comprised  in  the 
right  which  belongs  to  every  rational 
being,  to  exercise  his  powers  for  the 
promotion  of  his  own  and  others'  hap- 
piness and  virtue.  These  are  the  gi*eat 
purposes  of  his  existence.    For  l\v^s^ 


his  powers  were  given,  and  to  these  he 
is  bound  to  devote  them.  He  is  bound 
to  make  himself  and  others  better  and 
happier,  according  to  his  ability.  His 
ability  for  this  work  is  a  sacred  trust 
from  God,  —  the  greatest  of  all  trusts. 
He  must  answer  for  the  waste  or  abuse 
of  it.  He  consequently  sufFers  an  un- 
speakable wrong  when  stripped  of  it  by 
others,  or  forbidden  to  employ  it  for  the 
ends  for  which  it  is  given ;  when  the  pow- 
ers which  God  has  given  for  such  gen- 
erous uses  are  impaired  or  destroyed  by 
others,  or  the  means  for  their  action  and 
growth  are  forcibly  withheld.  As  every 
human  being  is  Bound  to  employ  his 
faculties  for  his  own  and  others'  good, 
there  is  an  obligation  on  each  to  leave 
all  free  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end ;  and  whoever  respects  this  obliga- 
tion, whoever  uses  his  own,  without 
invading  others'  powers,  or  obstructing 
others'  duties,  has  a  sacred,  indefeasible 
right  to  be  unassailed,  unobstructed,  un- 
harmed by  all  with  whom  he  may  be 
connected.  Here  is  the  grand,  all- 
comprehending  right  of  human  nature. 
Every  man  shoiild  revere  it,  should 
assert  it  for  himself  and  for  aU,  and 
should  bear  solemn  testimony  against 
every  infraction  of  it,  by  whomsoever 
made  or  endured. 

.  Having  considered  the  great  funda- 
mental right  of  human  nature,  particular 
rights  may  easily  be  deduced.  Every 
man  has  a  right  to  exercise  and  in- 
vigorate his  intellect  or  the  power  of 
knowledge,  for  knowledge  is  the  es- 
sential condition  of  successful  effort  for 
every  good ;  and  whoever  obstructs  or 
quenches  the  intellectual  life  in  another, 
inflicts  a  grievous  and  irreparable  wrong, 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  inquire  into 
his  duty,  and  to  conform  himself  to  what 
he  learns  of  it  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  use  the  means  given  by  God  and 
sanctioned  by  virtue  for  bettering  his 
condition.  He  has  a  right  to  be  respected 
according  to  his  moral  worth  :  a  right 
to  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  th©  com- 
munity to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  be 
protected  by  impartial  laws  :  and  a  right 
to  be  exempted  from  coercion,  stripes, 
and  punishment,  as  long  as  he  respects 
the  rights  of  others.  He  has  a  right  to 
an  equivalent  for  his  labor.  He  has  a 
right  to  sustain  domestic  relations,  to 
discharge  their  duties,  and  to  enjoy  the 
\v2L^Y^ti&%^  which  flows  from  fidehtyio 
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these  and  other  domestic  relations. 
Such  are  a  few  of  human  rights ;  and  if 
so,  what  a  grievous  wrong  is  slavery  ! 

Perhaps  nothing  has  done  more  to 
impair  tne  sense  of  the  reality  and 
sacredness  of  human  riehts,  and  to 
sanction  oppression,  than  k)ose  ideas  as 
to  the  change  made  in  man*s  natural 
rights  by  his  entrance  mto  civil  society. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  men  part  with 
a  portion  of  these  by  becoming  a  com- 
munity, a  body  pontic  ;  that  govern- 
ment consists  of  powers  surrendered 
by  the  individual ;  and  it  is  said,  *'  If 
certain  rights  and  powers  may  be  sur- 
rendered, why  not  others  ?  why  not  all  ? 
what  Umit  is  to  be  set  ?  The  good  of 
the  community,  to  which  a  part  is  given 
up,  may  demand  the  whole  ;  and  in  this 
good  all  private  rights  are  merged*' 
This  is  the  logic  of  despotism.  We  are 
grieved  that  it  finds  its  way  into  repub- 
lics, and  that  it  sets  down  the  great 
principles  of  freedom  as  abstractions 
and  metaphysical  theories,  good  enough 
for  the  cloister,  but  too  refined  for  prac- 
tical and  real  life. 

Human  rights,  however,  are  not  to  be 
so  reasoned  away.  They  belong,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  man  as  a  moral  bemg,  and 
nothing  can  divest  him  of  them  but  the 
destruction  of  his  nature.  They  are  not 
to  be  given  up  to  society  as  a  prejr.  On 
the  contrary,  the  great  end  of  civil  soci- 
ety is  to  secure  tnem.  The  great  end 
01  government  is  to  repress  ail  wrong. 
Its  highest  function  is  to  protect  the 
weak  against  the  powerful,  so  that  the 
obscurest  human  being  may  enjoy  his 
rights  in  peace.  Strange  that  an  insti- 
tution, built  on  the  idea  of  rights,  should 
be  used  to  unsettle  this  idea,  to  confuse 
our  moral  perceptions,  to  sanctify  wrongs 
as  means  of  general  c^ood  ! 

It  is  said  that,  in  forming  civil  soci- 
ety, the  individual  surrenders  a  part  of 
his  rights.  It  would  be  more  proper  to 
say  that  he  adopts  new  modes  of  secur- 
ing them.  He  consents,  for  example, 
to  desist  from  self-defence,  that  he  and 
all  may  be  more  effectually  defended  by 
the  public  force.  He  consents  to  submit 
his  cause  to  an  umpire  or  tribunal,  that 
justice  may  be  more  impartially  awarded, 
and  that  he  and  all  may  more  certainly 
receive  their  due.  He  consents  to  part 
with  a  portion  of  his  property  in  taxa- 
tion, that  his  own  and  others'  property 
may  be  the  more  secure.     He  submits 


to  certain  restraints,  that  he  and  others 
may  enjoy  more  enduring  freedom.  He 
expects  an  equivalent  for  what  he  relin- 
quishes, and  insists  on  it  as  his  right. 
He  is  wronged  by  partial  laws,  which 
compel  him  to  contribute  to  the  state 
beyond  his  proportion,  his  abilitv,  and 
the  measure  of  benefits  which  he  re- 
ceives. How  absurd  is  it  to  suppose 
that,  by  consenting  to  be  protected  by 
the  state,  and  by  yielding  it  the  means, 
he  surrenders  the  very  rights  which 
were  the  objects  of  his  accession  to  the 
social  compact ! 

The  authority  of  the  state  to  impose 
laws  on  its  members  I  cheerfully  allow ; 
but  this  has  limits,  which  are  found  to 
be  more  and  more  narrow  in  proportion 
to  the  progress  of  moral  science.  The 
state  is  equally  restrained  with  individ- 
uals by  the  moral  law.  For  example, 
it  may  not,  must  not,  on  any  account, 
put  an  innocent  man  to  death,  or  require 
of  him  a  dishonorable  or  criminal  ser- 
vice. It  may  demand  allegiance,  but 
only  on  the  ground  of  the  protection  it 
affords.  It  may  levy  taxes,  but  only 
because  it  takes  all  property  and  all 
interests  under  its  shield.  It  may  pass 
laws,  but  only  impartial  ones,  framed 
for  the  whole,  and  not  for  the  few.  It 
must  not  seize,  by  a  special  act,  the 
property  of  the  humblest  individual, 
without  making  him  an  equivalent.  It 
must  regard  every  man,  over  whom  it 
extends  its  authority  as  a  vital  part  of 
itself,  as  entitled  to  its  care  and  to  its 
provisions  for  liberty  and  happiness. 
If,  in  an  emergency,  its  safety,  which  is 
the  interest  of  each  and  all,  may  demand 
the  imposition  of  peculiar  restraints  on 
one  or  many,  it  is  bound  to  limit  these 
restrictions  to  the  precise  point  which 
its  safety  prescribes,  to  remove  the  nec- 
essity ot  them  as  far  and  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, to  compensate  by  peculiar  protec- 
tion such  as  it  deprives  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  protecting  themselves,  and,  in 
general,  to  respect  and  provide  for  lib- 
erty in  the  very  acts  which  for  a  time 
restrain  it.  The  idea  of  rights  should  be 
fundamental  and  supreme  in  civil  insti- 
tutions. Government  becomes  a  nui- 
sance and  scourge  in  proportion  as  it 
sacrifices  these  to  the  many  or  the  few. 
Government  —  I  repeat  it  —  is  equally 
bound  with  the  individual  by  the  moral 
law.  The  ideas  of  justice  and  rectitude^ 
of  what  is  d\ie  Xo  tmjv  Vcoxcv  \C\^  \.^<2w- 
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creatures,  of  the  claims  of  every  moral 
being,  are  far  deeper  and  more  primi- 
tive than  civil  polity.  Government,  far 
from  originating  them,  owes  to  them  its 
strength.  Right  is  older  than  human 
law.  Law  oueht  to  be  its  voice.  It 
should  be  bunt  on,  and  should  corre- 
spond to,  the  principle  of  justice  in  the 
human  breast,  and  its  weakness  is  owing 
to  nothing  more  than  to  its  clashing  with 
our  indestructible  moral  convictions. 

That  government  is  most  perfect  in 
which  policy  is  most  entirely  subjected 
to  justice,  or  in  which  the  supreme  and 
constant  aim  is  to  secure  the  rights  of 
every  human  being.  This  is  the  beau- 
tiful idea  of  a  free  government,  and  no 
TOvemment  is  free  but  in  proportion  as 
ft  realizes  this.  Liberty  must  not  be 
confounded  with  popular  institutions. 
A  representative  government  may  be  as 
despotic  as  an  absolute  monarchy.  In 
as  far  as  it  tramples  on  the  rights, 
whether  of  many  or  one,  it  is  a  despot- 
ism. The  sovereign  power,  whether 
wielded  by  a  single  hand  or  several 
hands,  by  a  king  or  a  congress,  which 
spoils  one  human  being  of  the  immuni- 
ties and  privileges  bestowed  on  him  by 
God,  is  so  far  a  tyranny.  The  great 
aryjument  in  favor  of  representative  in- 
stitutions is,  that  a  people's  rights  are 
safest  in  their  own  hands,  and  should 
never  be  surrendered  to  an  irresponsible 
power.  Rights,  rights,  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  a  popular  government ;  and 
when  this  betrays  them,  the  wrong  is 
more  ags^ravated  than  when  they  are 
crushed  by  desf>otism. 

Still  the  question  will  be  asked,  "  Is 
not  the  general  good  the  supreme  law 
of  the  state  ?  Are  not  all  restraints  on 
the  individual  just,  which  this  demands  } 
When  the  rights  of  the  individual  clash 
with  this,  must  they  not  yield  ?  Do 
they  not,  indeed,  cease  to  be  rights  ? 
Must  not  every  thing  give  place  to  the 
general  good  .•* "  I  have  started  this 
question  in  various  forms,  because  I 
deem  it  worthy  of  particular  examina- 
tion. Public  and  private  morality,  the 
freedom  and  safety  of  our  national  in- 
.stitutions,  are  greatly  concerned  in  set- 
tling the  claims  of  tne  "general  good/' 
In  monarchies,  the  divine  right  of  kings 
swallowed  up  all  others.  In  republics, 
the  general  good  threatens  the  same 
ev;7  It  h  a  shelter  for  the  abuses  and 
usurptxtions    oi    government,    lot    \\\e 


profligacies  of  statesmen,  for  the  vices 
of  parties,  for  the  wrongs  of  slavery. 
In  considering  this  subject,  I  take  the 
hazard  of  repeating  principles  already 
laid  down  ;  but  this  will  be  justified  l^ 
the  importance  of  reaching  and  deter- 
mining the  truth.  Is  the  general  good, 
then,  the  supreme  law,  to  which  every 
thing  must  bow  ? 

This  question  may  be  settled  at  once 
by  proposing  another.  Suppose  the 
public  good  to  require  that  a  number 
of  the  members  of  a  state,  no  matter 
how  few,  should  perjure  themselves,  or 
should  disclaim  their  faith  in  God  and 
virtue.  Would  their  right  to  follow  con- 
science and  God  be  annulled  ?  Would 
they  be  bound  to  sin  ?  Suppose  a  con- 
queror to  menace  a  state  with  ruin, 
unless  its  members  should  insult  their 
parents  and  stain  theniselves  with  crimes 
at  which  nature  revolts.  Must  the  pub- 
lic good  prevail  over  purity  and  our 
holiest  affections  ?  Do  we  not  all  feel 
that  there  are  higher  goods  than  even 
the  safety  of  the  state  ?  that  there 
is  a  higher  law  tlian  that  of  mightiest 
empires  ?  that  the  idea  of  rectitude  is 
deeper  in  human  nature  than  that  of 
private  or  public  interest }  and  that  this 
is  to  bear  sway  over  all  private  and 
public  acts  } 

The  supreme  law  of  a  state  is  not  its 
safety,  its  power,  its  prosperity,  its  afflu- 
ence, the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture, 
commerce  and  the  arts.  These  objects, 
constituting  what  is  commonly  called 
the  public  good,  are  indeed  proposed, 
and  ought  to  be  proposed,  in  the  con- 
stitution and  administration  of  states. 
But  there  is  a  higher  law,  even  virtue, 
rectitude,  the  voice  of  conscience,  the 
will  of  God.  Justice  is  a  greater  good 
than  property,  —  not  greater  in  degree, 
but  in  kind.  Universal  benevolence  is 
infinitely  superior  to  prosperity.  Re- 
ligion, the  love  of  God,  is  worth  incom- 
parably more  than  all  his  outward  gifts. 
A  community,  to  secure  or  aggrandize 
itself,  must  never  forsake  the  nght,  the 
holy,  the  just. 

Moral  good,  rectitude  in  all  its 
branches,  is  the  supreme  good;  by 
which  I  do  not  intend  that  it  is  the 
surest  means  to  the  security  and  pros- 

Eerity  of  the  state.     Such,  indeed,  it  is, 
ut  this  is  too  low  a  view.      It  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  means,  an  in- 
^  ^VcMm^xvN..    \^.  \^  the  supreme  end,  and 
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states  are  bound  to  subject  it  to  all  their 
legislation,  be  the  apparent  loss  of  pros- 
perity ever  so  great.  National  wealth 
is  not  the  end.  It  derives  all  its  worth 
from  national  virtue.  If  accumulated 
by  rapacity,  conquest,  or  any  degrading 
means,  or  if  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  the  few,  whom  it  strengthens  to  crush 
the  many,  it  is  a  curse.  National  wealth  is 
a  blessing  only  when  it  springs  from  and 
represents  the  intelligence  and  virtue 
of  the  community ;  when  it  is  a  fruit 
and  expression  of  good  habits,  of  respect 
for  the  rights  of  all,  of  impartial  and 
beneficent  legislation  ;  when  it  gives  im- 
pulse to  the  nigher  faculties,  and  occa- 
sion and  incitement  to  justice  and  be- 
neficence. No  greater  calamity  can 
befall  a  people  than  to  prosper  by 
crime.  No  success  can  be  a  compen- 
sation for  the  wound  inflicted  on  a  na- 
tion's mind  by  renouncing  right  as  its 
supreme  law. 

Let  a  people  exalt  prosperity  above 
rectitude,  and  a  more  dangerous  end 
cannot  be  proposed.  Public  prosperity, 
general  good,  regarded  by  itself,  or 
apart  from  the  moral  law,  is  something 
vague,  unsettled,  and  uncertain,  and 
wiu  infallibly  be  so  construed  by  the 
selfish  and  grasping  as  to  secure  their 
own  aggrandizement.  It  may  be  made 
to  wear  a  thousand  forms,  according  to 
men's  interests  and  passions.  This  is 
illustrated  by  every  day  s  history.  Not 
a  party  springs  up  which  does  not  sanc- 
tity all  Its  projects  for  monopolizing 
power  by  the  plea  of  general  good.  Not 
a  measure,  however  ruinous,  can  be  pro- 
posed which  cannot  be  shown  to  favor 
one  or  another  national  interest.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs,  —  an  uncertainty  growing  out  of 
the  infinite  and  very  subtile  causes  which 
are  acting  on  communities,  —  the  con- 
sequences of  no  measure  can  be  fore- 
told with  certainty.  The  best  concerted 
schemes  of  policy  often  fail ;  whilst  a 
rash  and  profligate  administration  may, 
by  unexpected  concurrences  of  events, 
seem  to  advance  a  nation's  glory.  In 
regard  to  the  means  of  national  pros- 
perity, the  wisest  are  weak  judges.  For 
example,  the  present  rapid  growth  of 
this  country,  carrying,  as  it  does,  vast 
multitudes  beyond  the  institutions  of 
religion  and  education,  may  be  working 
ruin,  whilst  the  people  exult  in  it  as  a 
pledge  of  greatness.    We  are  too  short- 


sighted to  find  our  law  in  outward  in> 
terests.  To  states,  as  to  individuals, 
rectitude  is  the  supreme  law.  It  wa$ 
never  designed  that  the  public  good,  as 
disjoined  from  this,  as  distinct  from  jus- 
tice and  reverence  for  all  rights,  should 
be  comprehended  and  made  our  end. 
Statesmen  work  in  the  dark  until  the 
idea  of  right  towers  above  expediency 
or  wealth.  Woe  to  that  people  which 
would  found  its  prosperity  in  wrong! 
It  is  time  that  the  low  maxims  of  policy, 
which  have  ruled  for  ages,  should  fall. 
It  is  time  that  public  interest  should  no 
longer  hallow  injustice,  and  fortify  gov- 
ernment in  making  the  weak  their  prey. 
In  this  discussion  I  have  used  the 
phrase,  public  or  general  good,  in  its 
common  acceptation,  as  signifying  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  a  state.  Why 
can  It  not  be  used  in  a  larger  sense  ? 
Why  can  it  not  be  made  to  comprehend 
inward  and  moral,  as  well  as  outward 

food?  And  why  cannot  the  former 
e  understood  to  be  incomparably  the 
most  important  element  of  the  public 
weal  ?  Then,  indeed,  I  should  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  the  general  good 
is  the  supreme  law.  So  construed,  it 
would  support  the  great  truths  which 
I  have  maintained.  It  would  condemn 
the  infliction  of  wrong  on  the  humblest 
individual  as  a  national  calamity.  It 
would  plead  with  us  to  extend  to  every 
individual  the  means  of  improving  his 
character  and  lot. 

If  the  remarks  under  this  head  be 
just,  it  will  follow  that  the  good  of 
the  individual  is  more  important  than 
the  outward  prosperity  of  the  state.  The 
former  is  not  vague  and  unsettled,  like 
the  latter,  and  it  belongs  to  a  higher  or- 
der of  interests.  It  consists  in  the  free 
exertion  and  expansion  of  the  individ- 
ual's powers,  especially  of  his  higher 
faculties ;  in  the  energy  of  his  intel- 
lect, conscience,  and  good  affections ; 
in  sound  judgment;  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  truth  ;  in  laboring  honestly 
for  himself  and  his  family;'  in  loving 
his  Creator,  and  subjecting  his  own  will 
to  the  divine  ;  in  loving  his  fellow-creat- 
ures, and  making  cheerful  sacrifices  to 
their  happiness  ;  in  friendship  :  in  sensi- 
bility to  the  beautiful,  whether  in  nature 
or  art ;  in  loyalty  to  his  principles ;  in 
moral  courage ;  in  self-respect ;  in  un- 
derstanding and  asserting  his  riglitsv 
and  in  the  CVimX\2Ln\vo^t  ol  vroxcvortXa^vvN;, 
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Such  is  the  fi;ood  of  the  individual,  —  a 
more  sacred,  exalted,  enduring  interest 
than  any  accessions  of  wealth  or  power 
to  the  state.  Let  it  not  be  sacrificed  to 
these.  He  should  find,  in  his  connec- 
tion with  the  community,  aids  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  purposes  of 
his  bemg,  and  not  be  chained  and  sub- 
dued by  it  to  the  inferior  interests  of 
any  fellow-creature. 

In  all  ages  the  individual  has,  in  one 
form  or  another,  been  trodden  in  the 
dust     In  monarchies  and  aristocracies, 
he  has  been  sacrificed  to  one  or  to  the 
few  ;  who,  regarding  government  as  an 
heirloom  in  their  families,  and  thinking 
of  the  people  as  made  only  to  live  and 
die  for  their  glory,  have  not  dreamed 
that  the  sovereign  power  was  designed 
to  shield  every  man,  without  exception, 
from  wrong.     In  the  ancient  republics, 
the  glory  of  the  state,  especially  con- 
quest, was  the  end  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual was  expected  to  offer  himself  a 
victim,  and  in  promoting  which  no  cruelty 
was  to  be  declined,  no  human  right  re- 
vered.    He  was  merged  in  a  great  whole, 
called  the  commonwealth,  to  which  his 
whole  nature  was  to  be  immolated.     It 
was  the  glory  of  the  American  people, 
that,  in  tneir  Declaration  of    Indepen- 
dence, they  took  the  ground  of  the  inde- 
structible rights  of  every  human  being. 
They  declared  all  men  to  be  essentially 
equal,  and  each  born  to  be  free.     They 
did  not.  like  the  Greek  or  Roman,  assert 
for  themselves    a    liberty   which    they 
burned    to    wrest    from    other    states. 
They  spoke  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  rights  of  the 
feeblest  as  well  as   mightiest   of  their 
race.     They  published   universal,  ever- 
lasting  principles,  which   are   to  work 
out  the    deliverance    of    every   human 
being.     Such  was  their  glory.     Let  not 
the  idea  of  rights  be  erased  from  their 
children's  minds  by  false  ideas  of  public 
good.     Let  not  the  sacredness  of  indi- 
vidual man  be  forgotten  in  the  feverish 
pursuit  of  property.     It  is  more  impor- 
tant that  the  individual  should  respect 
himself,   and  be   respected   by  others, 
than   that   the   wealth   of    botn   worlds 
should  be  accumulated  on  our  shores. 
National  wealth  is  not  the  end  of  society. 
It  may  exist  where  large   classes  are 
depressed  and  wronged.     It  may  under- 
mine  a  nation's  spirit,  inst\lVLl\otis,  and 
independence.     It  can  have  no  \aXMt 


and  no  sure  foundation,  until  the  su- 
premacy of  the  rights  of  the  indivldBal 
is  the  first  article  of  a  nation's  faith,  and 
until  reverence  for  them  becomes  the 
spirit  of  public  men. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied  to  aU  which 
has   now  been  said,   that   there  is  an 
argument  from  experience  which  inval- 
idates the  doctrines  of  this  section.    It 
may  be  said  that  human  rights,  notwith- 
standing what  has  been  said  of  their 
sacredness,  do  and  must  yield  to  the 
exigencies   of  real  life :    tnat  there  is 
often  a  stem  necessity  in  human  affah^ 
to  which  they  bow.     I  may  be  asked 
whether,  in  tne  history  of  nations,  cir- 
cumstances do  not  occur  in  which  the 
rigor  of  the  principles  now  laid  down 
must  be  relaxed ;   whether,  in  seasons 
of  imminent  peril  to  the  state,  private 
richts  must  not  give  way.     I  may  be 
asiced  whether  the  establishment  of  mar- 
tial law  and  a  dictator  has  not  some- 
times been  justified  and  demanded  by 
public  danger ;  and  whether,  of  course, 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual 
are  not  held  at  the   discretion   of  the 
state.     1  admit,  in  reply,  that  extreme 
cases  may  occur,  in  which  the  exercise 
of  rights  and  freedom  may  be  suspended ; 
but  suspended  only  for  their   ultimate 
and  permanent  security.    At  such  times, 
when  the  frantic  iury  of  the  many,  or 
the  usurpations  of  the  few  interrupt  the 
administration  of  law,  and  menace  prop- 
erty and  life,  society,   threatened  ynth 
ruin,  puts  forth  instinctively  spasmodic 
efforts  for  its  own  preser\'ation.     It  flies 
to  an  irresponsible  dictator  for  its  pro- 
tection.    But  in  these  cases,  the  great 
idea  of  rights  predominates  amidst  their 
apparent  subversion.     A  power  abo\'e 
all  laws  is  conferred,  only  that  the  em- 
pire of  law  may  be  restored.     Despotic 
restraints  are  imposed,  only  that  liberty 
may  be  rescued  from  ruin.     All  rights 
are  involved  in  the  safety  of  the  state : 
and  hence,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  the 
safety  of  the  state  becomes  the  supreme 
law.     The  individual  is  bound  for  a  time 
to  forego  his  freedom,  for  the  salvation 
of  institutions  without  which  liberty  is 
but  a  name.     To  argue  from  such  sacri- 
fices that  he  may  be  permanently  made 
a  slave,  is  as  great  an  insult  to  reason 
as  to  humanity.     It  may  be  added,  Aat 
sacrifices  which  may  be  demanded  for 
the  safety  are  not  due  from  the  indi- 
\  nK^m-A  \ft  \V^  -^tos^rity  of  the  state. 
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The  great  end  of  civil  society  is  to  secure 
rights,  not  accumulate  wealth ;  and  to 
merge  the  former  in  the  latter  is  to  turn 
political  union  into  degradation  and  a 
scourge.  The  community  is  bound  to 
take  me  rights  of  each  and  all  under  its 
guardianship.  It  must  substantiate  its 
claim  to  universal  obedience  by  redeem- 
ing its  pledge  of  universal  protection. 
It  must  immolate  no  man  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  rest.  Its  laws  should  be, 
made  for  all,  its  tribunals  opened  to  all. 
It  cannot  without  guilt  abandon  any  of 
its  members  to  private  oppression,  to 
irresponsible  power. 

We  have  thus  established  the  reality 
and  sacredness  of  human  rights ;  and  that 
slavery  is  an  infraction  of  these,  is  too 
plain  to  need  any  labored  proof.  Slavery 
violates,  not  one,  but  all ;  and  violates 
them,  not  incidentally,  but  necessarily, 
systematically,  from  its  very  nature.  In 
starting  with  the  assumption  that  the 
slave  is  property,  it  sweeps  away  every 
defence  of  human  rights,  and  lays  them 
in  the  dust.  Were  it  necessary,  I  might 
enumerate  them,  and  show  how  all  fall 
before  this  terrible  usurpation ;  but  a 
few  remarks  will  suffice. 

Slavery  strips  man  of  the  fundamental 
right  to  inquire  into,  consult,  and  seek 
his  own  happiness.  His  powers  belong 
to  another,  and  for  another  they  must 
be  used.  He  must  form  no  plans,  en- 
gage in  no  enterprises,  for  bettering  his 
condition.  Whatever  be  his  capacities, 
however  equal  to  great  improvements  of 
his  lot,  he  is  chained  for  life,  by  another's 
will,  to  the  same  unvaried  toil.  He  is 
forbiddep  to  do.  for  himself  or  others, 
the  work  for  which  God  stamped  him 
with  his  own  image,  and  endowed  him 
with  his  own  best  gifts.  Again,  the 
slave  is  stripped  of  the  right  to  acquire 
property.  Being  himself  owned,  his 
earnings  belong  to  another.  He  can 
possess  nothing  but  by  favor.  That 
right,  on  which  the  development  of  men's 
powers  so  much  depends,  —  the  right  to 
make  accumulations,  to  gain  exclusive 
possessions  by  honest  industry,  —  is 
withheld.  **The  slave  can  acquire  noth- 
ing," says  one  of  the  slave  codes,  "  but 
what  must  belong  to  bis  master ;  "  and 
however  this  definition,  which  moves 
the  indignation  of  the  free,  may  be  miti- 
gated by  favor,  the  spirit  of  it  enters 
into  the  very  essence  ot  slavery.  Again, 
the  slave  is  stripped  of  his  right  to  his 


wife  and  children.  They  belong  to  an- 
other, and  may  be  torn  from  him,  one 
and  all,  at  any  moment,  at  his  master's 
pleasure.  Again,  the  slave  is  stripped 
of  the  right  to  the  culture  of  his  rational 
powers.  He  is  in  some  cases  deprived 
by  law  of  instruction,  which  is  placed 
within  his  reach  by  the  improvements 
of  society  and  the  philanthropy  of  the 
age.  He  is  not  allowed  to  toil,  that  his 
children  may  enjoy  a  better  education 
than  himsell.  The  most  sacred  right 
of  human  nature,  that  of  developing  his 
best  faculties,  is  denied.  Even  should 
it  be  granted,  it  would  be  conceded  as  a 
favor,  and  might  at  any  moment  be  with- 
held by  the  capricious  will  of  another. 
Again,  the  slave  is  deprived  of  the  right 
of  self-defence.  No  injury  from  a  white 
man  is  he  suffered  to  repel,  nor  can  he 
seek  redress  from  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try. If  accumulated  insult  and  wrong 
provoke  him  to  the  slightest  retaliation, 
this  effort  for  self-protection,  allowed 
and  commended  to  others,  is  a  crime, 
for  which  he  must  pay  a  fearful  penalty. 
Again,  the  slave  is  stripped  of  the  right 
to  be  exempted  from  all  harm,  except 
for  wrong-doing.  He  is  subjected  to 
the  lash  Dy  those  whom  he  has  never 
consented  to  serve,  and  whose  claim  to 
him  as  property  we  have  seen  to  be  a 
usurpation  ;  and  this  power  of  punish- 
ment, which,  if  justly  claimed  should 
be  exercised  with  a  fearful  care,  is  often 
delegated  to  men  in  whose  hands  there 
is  a  moral  certainty  of  its  abuse. 

I  will  add  but  one  more  example  of 
the  violation  of  human  rights  by  slav- 
ery. The  slave  virtually  suffers  the 
wrong  of  robbery,  though  with  utter 
unconsciousness  on  the  part  of  those 
who  inflict  it.  It  may.  indeed  be  gen- 
erally thought  that,  as  he  is  suffered  to 
own  nothing,  he  cannot  fall,  at  least, 
under  this  kind  of  violence.  But  it  is 
not  true  that  he  owns  nothing.  What- 
ever he  may  be  denied  by  man,  he  holds 
from  nature  the  most  valuable  property, 
and  that  from  which  all  other  is  de- 
rived, —  I  mean  his  strength  His  la- 
bor is  his  own,  by  the  gift  of  that  God 
who  nerved  his  arm.  and  gave  him  in- 
telligence and  conscience  to  direct  the 
use  of  it  to  his  own  and  others'  happi- 
ness. No  possession  is  so  precious  as 
a  man's  force  of  body  and  mind.  The 
exertion  of  this  in  labor  is  iV^^  ^^-jx 
foundation  and  ^outct  ol  ^xo.^^'t^:^  ^^ 
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outward  thinfrs.  The  worth  of  articles 
of  traffic  is  measured  by  the  labor  ex- 
pended in  their  production.  To  the 
|Teat  mass  of  men,  in  all  countries, 
tneir  strength  or  labor  is  their  whole 
fortune.  To  seize  on  this  would  be  to 
rob  them  of  their  all.  In  truth,  no 
robbery  is  so  great  as  that  to  whiqh  the 
slave  is  habitually  subjected.  To  take 
by  force  a  man's  whole  estate,  the  fruit 
of  years  of  toil,  would,  by  universal 
consent,  be  denounced  as  a  great  wrong ; 
but  what  is  this  compared  with  seizing 
the  man  himself,  and  appropriating  to 
our  use  the  limbs,  faculties,  strength, 
and  labor  by  which  all  property  is  won 
and  held  fast.^  The  right  of  property 
in  outward  things  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  our  right  to  ourselves.  Were 
the  slave-holder  stripped  of  his  fortune, 
he  would  count  the  violence  slight,  com- 
pared with  what  he  would  suner  were 
nis  person  seized  and  devoted  as  a  chat- 
tel to  another's  use.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  the  slave  receives  an  equivalent, 
that  he  is  fed  and  clothed,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  robbed.  Suppose  another  to 
wrest  from  us  a  valued  possession,  and 
to  pay  us  his  own  price.  Should  we 
not  think  ourselves  robbed  1  Would 
not  the  laws  pronounce  the  invader  a 
robber }  Is  it  consistent  with  the  right 
of  property  that  a  man  should  determme 
the  equivalent  for  what  he  takes  from 
his  neighbor }  Especially  is  it  to  be 
hoped  that  the  equivalent  due  to  the 
laborer  will  be  scrupulously  weighed, 
when  he  himself  is  held  as  property, 
and  all  his  earnings  are  declared  to  be 
his  master's.  So  great  an  infraction  of 
human  right  is  slavery  ! 

In  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  theory  and  practice  of 
slavery  differ ;  that  tlie  rights  of  the 
slave  are  not  as  wantonly  sported  with 
as  the  claims  of  the  master  might  lead 
us  to  infer ;  that  some  of  his  posses- 
sions are  sacred  ;  that  not  a  few  slave- 
holders refuse  to  divorce  husband  and 
wife,  to  sever  parent  and  child  ;  and 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  power  of  pun- 
ishment is  used  so  reluctantly  as  to  en- 
courage insolence  and  insutiordination. 
All  this  I  have  no  disposition  to  deny. 
Indeed  it  must  be  so.  It  is  not  in  hu- 
man nature  to  wink  wholly  out  of  sight 
the  rights  of  a  fellow-creature,  ut- 
grade  nim  as  we  may,  we  cannot  alto- 
gether  forget    his    claims.     In   evw^ 


slave-country  there  are,  undoubtedly, 
masters  who  desire  and  purpose  to  re- 
spect these  to  the  full  extent  which  the 
nature  of  the  relation  will  allow.  Still, 
human  rights  are  denied.  They  lie 
wholly  at  anotlier's  mercy ;  ana  we 
must  have  studied  history  in  vain,  if 
we  need  be  told  that  thev  will  be  con- 
tinually the  prey  of  this  absolute  power. 
The  evils  involved  in  and  flowing  from 
the  denial  and  infraction  of  the  rights 
of  the  slave  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
subsequent  chapter. 


Chapter    III. 
Explanations. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show,  in  the 

E receding  sections,  that  slavery  is  a  vio- 
Ltion  of  sacred  rights,  the  infliction  of 
a  great  wrong.  And  here  a  Question 
arises.  It  may  be  asked  wheUier,  by 
this  language,  I  intend  to  fasten  on  the 
slave-holder  the  charge  of  peculiar  guilt 
On  this  point  great  explicitness  is 
a  duty.  Sympathy  with  the  slave  has 
often  degenerated  into  injustice  towards 
the  master.  I  wish,  then,  to  be  under- 
stood, that  in  ranking  slavery  among 
the  greatest  wrongs,  I  .<;peak  of  the  in- 
jury endured  by  the  slave,  and  not  of 
the  character  oi  the  master.  These  are 
distinct  points.  The  former  does  not 
determine  the  latter.  The  wrong  is  the 
same  to  the  slave  from  whatever  motive 
or  spirit  it  may  be  inflicted.  But  this 
motive  or  spirit  determines  wholly  the 
character  of  him  who  inflicts  it.  Be- 
cause a  great  injury  is  done  to  another, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  who  does  it  is 
a  depraved  man  ;  for  he  may  do  it  un- 
consciously, and,  still  more,  may  do  it 
in  the  belief  that  he  confers  a  good. 
We  have  learned  little  of  moral  science 
and  of  human  natufe,  if  we  do  not  know 
that  guilt  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the 
outward  act,  but  by  unfaithfulness  to 
conscience  :  and  that  the  consciences  of 
men  are  often  darkened  by  education 
and  other  inauspicious  influences.  All 
men  have  partial  consciences,  or  want 
comprehension  of  some  duties.  All  par- 
take, in  a  measure,  of  the  errors  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live.  Some 
are  betrayed  into  moral  mistaken  by  the 
very  force  with  which  conscience  acts  in 
regard  to  some  particular  duty.  As  the 
\^\t\V^cV  In  grasping  one  truth,  often 
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loies  its  hold  of  others,  and,  by  giving 
itself  up  to  one  idea,  falls  into  exaggera- 
tion, so  the  moral  sense,  in  seizing  on  a 
particular  exercise  of  philanthropy,  for- 
gets other  duties,  and  will  even  violate 
many  important  precepts,  in  its  passion- 
ate eagerness  to  carry  one  to  perfection. 
Innumerable  illustrations  may  be  given 
of  the  liableness  of  men  to  moral  error. 
The  practice  which  strikes  one  man  with 
horror  may  seem  to  another,  who  was 
born  and  Drought  up  ib  the  midst  of  it, 
not  only  innocent  but  meritorious.     We 
must  judge  others,  not  by  our  light,  but 
by  their  own.    We  must  take  their  place, 
and  consider  what  allowance  we  in  their 
position  might  justly  expect     Our  an- 
cestors at  the  North  were  concerned  in 
the  slave-trade.     Some  of  us  can  recol- 
lect individuals  of  the  colored  race  who 
were  torn  from  Africa,  and  grew  old 
under  our  parental  roofs.     Our  ancestors 
committed  a  deed  now  branded  as  piracy. 
Were  they,  therefore,  the  off  scouring  of 
the   earth }    Were  not  some  of   them 
among  the  best  of  their  times  ?    The 
administration  of  religion,  in  almost  all 
past  ages,  has  been  a  violation  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  conscience.     How  many 
sects  have  persecuted  and  shed  blood ! 
Were    their  members,  therefore,  mon- 
sters of  depravity  ?    The  history  of  our 
race  is  made  up  of  wrongs,  many  of 
which  were  committed  without  a  sus- 
picion of  their  true  character,  and  many 
from  an  urgent  sense  of  duty.     A  man 
born  among  slaves,  accustomed  to  this 
relation  from  his  birth,  taught  its  neces- 
sity by  venerated  parents,  associating  it 
with  all  whom  he  reveres,  and  too  famil- 
iar with  its  evils  to  see  and  feel  their 
magnitude,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
look  on  slavery  as  it  appears  to  more 
impartial  and  clistant  observers.     Let  it 
not  be  said   that,   when  new   light  is 
offered  him,  he  is  criminal  in  rejecting 
it.     Are  we  all  willing  to  receive  new 
light  ?     Can  we  wonder  that  such  a  man 
should  be  slow  to  be  convinced  of  the 
criminality  of  an  abuse  sanctioned  by 
prescription,  and  which  has  so  inter- 
woven itself  with  all  the  habits,  employ- 
ments, and  economy  of  life,  that  he  can 
hardly  conceive  of  the  existence  of  soci- 
ety without  this  all-pervading  element  } 
•May  he  not  be  true  to  his  convictions  of 
duty  in  other  relations,  though  he  griev- 
ously err  in  this }    If,  indeed,  through 
Cupidity  and  selfishness,  he  st'ifie  the  ' 
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monitions  of  conscience  warp  his  judg- 
ment, and  repel  the  light,  he  incurs  great 
guilt.     If  he  want  virtue  to  resolve  on 
doing  right,  though  at  the  loss  of  every 
slave,*  he  incurs  great  guilt.     But  who  of 
us  can  look  into  his  heart }    To  whom 
are  the  secret  workings  there  revealed  ? 
Still  more.    There  are  masters  who 
have  thrown  off  the  natural  prejudices 
of  their  position,  who  see  slavery  as  it 
is  and  who  hold  the  slave  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  from    disinterested    considera- 
tions ;  and  these  deserve  great  praise. 
They  deplore  and  abhor  the  institution  ; 
but  believing  that  partial  emancipation, 
in  the    present    condition    of    society, 
would  bring  unmixed  evil  on  bond  and 
free,  they  think  themselves  boimd  to 
continue  the  relation,  until  it  shall  be 
dissolved  by  comprehensive  and  system- 
atic measures  of  the  state.    There  are 
many  of  them  who  would  shudder  as 
mucn  as  we  at  reducing  a  freeman  to 
bondage,  but  who  are  appalled  by  what 
seem  to  them  the  perils  and  difficulties 
of  liberating  multitudes,  born  and  brought 
up  to  that  condition.    There  are  many 
who,   nominally   holding  the    slave    as 
property,  still  hold  him  for  his  own  good, 
and  for  the   public  order,   and  would 
blush  to  retain  him  on  other  grounds. 
Are  such  men  to  be  set  down  among  the 
unprincipled  ?    Am  I  told  that  by  these 
remarks  I  extenuate  slavery  .'*     1  reply, 
slavery  is  still  a  heavy  yoke,  and  strips 
man  of  his  dearest  rights,  be  the  mas- 
ter's character  what  it  may.     Slavery  is 
not  less  a  curse  because  long  use  may 
have  blinded  most  who  support  it  to  its 
evils.     Its  influence    is   still   blighting, 
though  conscientiously  upheld.     Abso- 
lute monarchy  is  still  a  scourge,  though 
among  despots  there  have  been  good 
men.     It  is  possible  to  abhor  and  oppose 
bad  institutions,  and  yet  to  abstain  from 
indiscriminate  condemnation  of    those 
who  cling  to  them,  and  even  to  see  in 
their  ranks  greater  virtue  than  in  our- 
selves.     It  IS  true,  and  ought  to  be 
cheerfully  acknowledged,   that    in    the 
slave- holding  States  may  be  found  some 
of  the  greatest  names  of  our  history,  and, 
what  is  still  more  important,  bright  ex- 
amples of  private  virtue  and  Christian 
love. 

There  is,  however,  there  must  be,  in 
slave- holding  communities,  a  large  class 
which    cannot    be   too    ^tN^x^^^j    ^otv- 
demned.     TViete  3jce  xaaxv.^ — ^^  V^-ax, 
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very  many  —  who  hold  their  fellow-  ' 
creatures  m  bondage  from  selfish,  base  | 
motives.  They  hold  the  slave  for  gain,  I 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  they  neither 
ask  nor  care.  They  cling  to  him  as 
property,  and  have  no  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  will  diminish  a  man's 
wealth.  They  hold  him,  not  for  his 
own  good,  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  but 
with  precisely  the  same  views  with  which 
they  nold  a  laboring  horse,  that  is,  for 
the  profit  which  they  can  wring  from 
him.  They  will  not  hear  a  word  of  his 
wrongs ;  for,  wronged  or  not,  they  will 
not  let  him  go.  He  is  their  property, 
and  they  mean  not  to  be  poor  for  right- 
eousness' sake.  Such  a  class  there  un- 
doubtedly is  among  slave-holders  ;  how 
large,  their  own  consciences  must  deter- 
mine. We  are  sure  of  it ;  for,  under 
such  circumstances,  human  nature  will 
and  must  come  to  this  mournful  result. 
Now,  to  men  of  this  spirit,  the  explana- 
tions we  have  made  do  in  no  degree 
apply.  Such  men  ought  to  tremble 
before  the  rebukes  of  outraged  human- 
ity and  indignant  virtue.  Slavery  upheld 
for  gain  is  a  great  crime.  He  who  has 
nothing  to  urge  against  emancipation, 
but  that  it  will  make  him  poorer,  is 
bound  to  immediate  emancipation.  He 
has  no  excuse  for  wresting  from  his 
brethren  their  rights.  The  plea  of  ben- 
efit to  the  slave  and  the  state  avails  him 
nothing.  He  extorts  by  the  lash  that 
labor  to  which  he  has  no  claim,  through 
a  base  selfishness.  Every  morsel  of 
food  thus  forced  from  the  injured  ought 
to  be  bitterer  than  gall.  His  gold  is 
cankered.  The  sweat  of  the  slave  taints 
the  luxuries  for  which  it  streams.  Bet- 
ter were  it  for  the  selfish  wrong-doer,  of 
whom  I  speak,  to  live  as  ^he  slave,  to 
clothe  himself  in  the  slave's  raiment,  to 
eat  the  slave's  coarse  food,  to  till  his 
fields  with  his  own  hands,  than  to  pam- 
per himself  by  day,  and  pillow  his  head 
on  down  at  night,  at  the  cost  of  a  wan- 
tonly injured  fellow-creature.  No  fel- 
low-creature can  be  so  injured  without 
taking  terrible  vencjeance.  He  is  terribly 
avenged  even  now.  The  blight  whicn 
falls  on  the  soul  of  the  wrong-doer,  the 
desolation  of  his  moral  nature  is  a  more 
terrible  calamity  than  he  inflicts.  In 
deadening  his  moral  feelings,  he  dies  to 
the  proper  happiness  of  a  man.  In 
hsLrdening  his  heart  against  V\\s  itWovi- 
creatures,  he  sears  it  lb  all  Irvie  '^07.    \ii 


shutting  his  ear  against  the  voice  of  jus- 
tice, he  shuts  out  all  the  harmonies  of 
the  universe,  and  turns  the  voice  of  God 
within  him  into  rebuke.  He  may  pros- 
per, indeed  and  hold  faster  the  slave  by 
whom  he  prospers  ;  but  he  rivets  heav^ 
ier  and  more  ignominious  chains  on  his 
own  soul  than  he  lays  on  others.  No 
punishment  is  so  terrible  as  prosperous 
guilt.  No  fiend,  exhausting  on  us  all 
his  power  of  torture,  is  so  fearful  as  an 
oppressed  fellow- creature.  The  cry  of 
the  oppressed  unheard  on  earth,  is  heard 
in  heaven.  God  is  just ;  and  if  justice 
reign,  then  the  unjust  must  terribly  suf- 
fer. Then  no  being  can  profit  by  evil- 
doing.  Then  all  tne  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse are  ordinances  against  guilt 
Then  every  enjoyment  gained  by  wrong- 
doing will  be  turned  into  a  curse.  No 
laws  of  nature  are  so  irrepealable  as  that 
law  which  binds  guilt  and  misery.  God 
is  just.  Then  all  the  defences  which 
the  oppressor  rears  against  the  conse- 
quences of  wrong-doing  are  vain,  —  as 
vain  as  would  be  liis  strivings  to  arrest 
by  his  single  arm  the  ocean  or  whirl- 
wind. He  may  disarm  the  slave.  Can 
he  disarm  that  slave's  Creator  }  He  can 
crush  the  spirit  of  insurrection  in  a 
fellow-being.  Can  he  crush  the  awful 
spirit  of  justice  and  retribution  in  the 
Almighty  ?  He  can  still  the  murmur  of 
discontent  in  his  victim.  Can  he  silence 
that  voice  which  speaks  in  thunder,  and 
is  to  break  the  sleep  of  the  grave  ^  Can 
he  always  still  the  reproving,  avenging 
voice  in  his  own  breast  ? 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  **You  would 
make  us  poor."  Be  poor,  then,  and 
thank  God  for  your  honest  poverty. 
Better  be  poor  than  unjust.  Better  beg 
than  steal.  Better  live  in  an  almshouse 
—  better  die  —  than  trample  on  a  fellow- 
creature  and  reduce  him  to  a  brute  for 
selfish  gratification.  What!  Have  we 
yet  to  learn  that  ''  it  profits  us  nothing 
to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  our 
souls  ? " 

Let  it  not  be  replied,  in  scorn,  that 
we  of  the  North,  notorious  for  love  of 
money,  and  given  to  selfish  calculation, 
are  not  the  people  to  call  others  to  re- 
sign their  wealth.  I  have  no  desire  to 
shield  the  North  ;  though  I  might  say, 
with  truth,  that  a  community  more  gen* 
erally  controlled  by  the  principles  of 
morality  and  religion  cannot  be  founf 
^  N^tWN^^^x'CwiMl  doubt,  a  great  multi- 
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lude  who,  were  they  slave-holders,  would 
sooner  die  than  relax  their  iron  grasp, 
than  yield  their  property  in  men  to  jus- 
tice and  the  commancls  of  God.  We 
have  those  who  would  fight  against  abo- 
lition, if  by  this  measure  the  profit  of 
their  intercourse  with  the  South  should 
be  materially  impaired.  The  present 
excitement  among  us  is,  in  part,  the 
working  of  mercenary  principles  But 
because  the  North  joins  hands  with  the 
South,  shall  iniquity  go  unpunished  or 
unrebuked  ?  Can  the  league  of  the 
wicked,  the  revolt  of  worlds,  repeal  the 
everlasting  law  of  heaven  and  earth  ? 
Has  God's  throne  fallen  before  Mam- 
mon's ?  Must  duty  find  no  voice,  no 
organ,  because  corruption  is  universally 
diffused  ?  Is  not  this  a  fresh  motive  to 
solemn  warning,  that,  everywhere,  north- 
ward and  southward,  the  rights  of  human 
beings  are  held  so  cheap,  in  comparison 
with  worldly  gain? 


Chapter  IV. 
The  Evils  of  Slavery, 

The  subject  of  this  section  is  painful 
and  repulsive.  We  must  not,  however, 
turn  away  from  the  contemplation  of 
human  sufferings  and  guilt.  Evil  is 
permitted  by  the  Creator  that  we  should 
strive  against  it,  in  faith,  and  hope,  and 
charity.  We  must  never  quail  before  it 
because  of  its  extent  and  duration,  never 
feel  as  if  its  power  were  greater  than 
that  of  goodness.  It  is  meant  to  call 
forth  deep  sympathy  with  human  nature, 
and  unwearied  sacrifices  for  human  re- 
demption. One  great  part  of  the  mission 
of  every  man  on  earth  is  to  contend  with 
evil  in  some  of  its  forms  ;  and  there  are 
some  evils  so  dependent  on  opinion,  that 
every  man,  in  judging  and  reproving 
them  faithfully,  does  something  towards 
their  removal.  Let  us  not,  then,  shrink 
from  the  contemplation  of  human  suffer- 
ings. Even  sympathy,  if  we  have  noth- 
ing more  to  offer,  is  a  tribute  acceptable 
to  the  Universal  Father.  On  this  topic, 
exaggeration  should  be  conscientiously 
shunned  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  hu- 
manity requires  that  the  whole  truth 
should  be  honestly  spoken. 

In  treating  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  I, 
of  course,  speak  of  its  general,  not  uni- 
versal effects,  of  its  natural  tendencies, 
not  unfailing  results.      There  are  the 


same  natural  differences  among  the 
bond  as  the  free,  and  there  is  a  great 
diversity  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed.  The  house-slave,  se- 
lected for  ability  and  faithfulness,  placed 
amidst  the  habits,  accommodations,  and 
improvements  of  civilized  life,  admitted 
to  a  degree  of  confidence  and  familiarity, 
and  requiting  these  privileges  with  at- 
tachment, is  almost  necessarily  more 
enlightened  and  respectable  than  the 
field-slave,  who  is  confined  to  monoto- 
nous toils,  and  to  the  society  and  infiu- 
ences  of  beings  as  degraded  as  himself. 
The  mechanics  in  this  class  are  sensibly 
benefited  by  occupations  which  give  a 
higher  action  to  the  mind.  Among  the 
bond,  as  the  free,  will  be  found  those  to 
whom  nature  seems  partial,  and  who  are 
carried  almost  instinctively  towards  what 
is  good.  I  speak  of  the  natural,  general 
influences  of  slavery.  Here,  as  every- 
where else,  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  and  exceptions  which  multiply  with 
the  moral  improvements  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  the  slave  is  found.  But 
these  do  not  determine  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  institution.  It  has  general 
tendencies,  founded  in  its  very  nature, 
and  which  predominate  vastly  wherever 
it  exists.  These  tendencies  it  is  my 
present  purpose  to  unfold. 

I.  The  first  rank  among  the  evils  of 
slavery  must  be  given  to  its  moral  in- 
fluence. This  is  throughout  debasing. 
Common  language  teaches  this.  We  can 
say  nothing  more  insulting  of  another 
than  that  he  is  slavish.  To  possess  the 
spirit  of  a  slave  is  to  have  sunk  to  the 
lowest  depths.  We  can  apply  to  slavery 
no  worse  name  than  its  own.  Men  have 
always  shrunk  instinctively  from  this 
state  as  the  most  degradea.  No  pun- 
ishment, save  death,  has  been  more 
dreaded,  and  to  avoid  it  death  has  often 
been  endured. 

In  expressing  the  moral  influence  of 
slavery,  the  first  and  most  obvious  re- 
mark IS,  that  it  destroys  the  proper  con- 
sciousness and  spirit  of  a  man.  The 
slave,  regarded  and  treated  as  property, 
bought  and  sold  like  a  brute,  denied  the 
rights  of  humanity,  unprotected  against 
insult,  made  a  tool,  and  systematically 
subdued,  that  he  may  be  a  manageable, 
useful  tool,  how  can  he  help  regarding 
himself  as  fallen  below  his  race  I  Vss^ 
must  his  spvnt  be  cius\ve^\  ^^^  ^"^^ 
he  respect  h\mseAi>   W^Xiecoxcv^^Vs^^^ 
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to  servilitj'.  This  word,  borrowed  from 
his  condition,  expresses  the  ruin  wrought 
by  slaver}'  within  him.  The  idea  that  he 
was  made  for  his  own  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, scarcely  dawns  on  his  mind.  To 
be  an  instrument  of  the  physical,  mate- 
rial good  of  another,  whose  will  is  his 
highest  law.  he  is  taught  to  regard  as 
the  great  purpose  of  his  bein^.  Here 
lies  the  evil  of  slavery.  Its  wnips,  im- 
prisonments, and  even  the  horrors  of 
the  middle  passage  from  Africa  to 
America,  these  are  not  to  be  named 
in  comparison  with  this  extinction  of 
the  proper  consciousness  of  a  human 
being,  with  the  degradation  of  a  man 
into  a  brute. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  slave  is  used 
to  his  yoke :  that  his  sensibilities  are 
blunted ;  that  he  receives,  without  a 
pang  or  a  thought,  the  treatment  which 
would  sting  other  men  to  madness.  And 
to  what  does  this  apology  amount  ?  It 
virtually  declares  that  slavery  has  done  its 
perfect  work,  has  quenched  the  spirit  of 
numanity,  that  the  man  is  dead  within  the 
slave.  Is  slavery,  therefore,  no  wrong.'* 
It  is  not,  however,  true  that  this  work 
of  debasement  is  ever  so  effectually 
done  as  to  extinguish  all  feeling.  Man 
is  too  great  a  creature  to  be  wholly 
ruined  by  man.  When  he  seems  deaa, 
he  only  sleeps.  There  are  occasionally 
some  sullen  murmurs  in  the  calm  of  sla- 
very, showing  that  life  still  beats  in  the 
soul,  that  the  idea  of  rights  cannot  be 
wholly  effaced  from  the  human  being. 

It  would  be  too  painful,  and  it  is  not 
needed,  to  detail  the  processes  by  which 
the  .spirit  is  broken  in  slavery.  I  refer 
to  one  only,  —  the  selling  of  slaves.  The 
practice  of  exposing  fellow-creatures  for 
sale,  of  having  markets  for  men  as  for 
cattle,  of  examining  the  limbs  and  mus- 
cles of  a  man  and  a  woman  as  of  a  brute, 
of  putting  human  beings  under  the  ham- 
mer of  an  auctioneer,  and  delivering 
them,  like  anv  other  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, to  the  highest  bidder,  —  all  this  is 
such  an  insult  to  our  common  nature, 
and  so  infinitely  degrading  to  the  poor 
victim,  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  its 
existence,  except  in  a  barbarous  coun- 
try. 

That  slavery  should  be  most  unpro- 

pitious  to  the  slave,  as  a  moral  being, 

will  be  farther  apparent  if  we  consider 

that  his  condition  is.  throughout, aTrcon^, 

Bnd  that  consequently  \t  must  leud  Xo 


unsettle  all  his  notions  of  duty.  The 
violation  of  his  own  rights,  to  which  he 
is  inured  from  birth,  must  throw  confu- 
sion over  his  ideas  of  all  human  rights. 
He  cannot  comprehend  them  ;  or,  if  he 
does,  how  can  he  respect  them,  seeine 
them,  as  he  does,  perpetually  trampled 
on  in  his  own  person  ?  The  injury  to  the 
character,  from  living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  wrong,  we  can  all  understand.  To  live 
in  a  state  of  society  of  which  injustice  is 
the  chief  and  all-pervading  element,  is 
too  severe  a  trial  tor  human  nature,  es- 
pecially when  no  means  are  used  to 
counteract  its  influence. 

Accordingly,  tlie  most  common  dis- 
tinctions of  morality  are  faintly  ap- 
prehended by  the  slave.  Respect  for 
property,  that  fundamental  law  of  ciril 
society,  can  hardly  be  instilled  into  him. 
His  dishonesty  is  proverbial.  Theft 
from  his  master  passes  with  him  for  no 
crime.  A  system  of  force  is  generally 
found  to  drive  to  fraud.  How  necessa- 
rily will  this  be  the  result  of  a  relation 
in  which  force  is  used  to  extort  from 
a  man  his  labor,  his  natural  property, 
without  any  attempt  to  win  his  consent  ? 
Can  we  wonder  that  the  uneducated  con- 
science of  the  man  who  is  daily  wronged 
should  allow  him  in  reprisals  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power.**  Thus  the  primar)' 
social  virtue,  justice,  is  undermined  in 
the  slave. 

That  the  slave  should  yield  himself 
to  intemperance,  licentiousness,  and.  in 
general,  to  sensual  excess,  we  must  also 
expect.    Doomed  to  live  for  the  physical 
indulgences  of   others,  unused  to  any 
pleasures  but  those  of  sense,  stripped 
of  self-respect,  and  having  nothing  to 
gain  in  life,  how  can  he  be  expected  to 
govern  himself.''     How  naturally,  I  had 
almost  said  necessarily,  does  he  become 
the  creature  of  sensation,  of  passion,  of 
the  present  moment !     What  aid  does 
the  future  give  him  in  withstanding  de- 
sire ?    That  better  condition,  for  which 
other  men  postpone  the  cravings  of  ap- 
petite, never  opens  before   him.    The 
sense  of  character,  the  power  of  opin- 
ion, another  restraint  on  the  free,  can 
do  little  or  nothing  to  rescue  so  abject 
a  class  from  excess,  and  debasement 
In  truth,  power  over  himself  is  the  last 
virtue  we  should  expect  in  the  slave, 
when  we  think  of  him  as  subjected  to 
V  ^L^solute  power,  and  made  to  move  p^s- 
\  ^\N^:<j  VcQxck  >^^\\t(^alae  of  a  foreign  will 
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lie  is  trained  to  cowardice,  and  coward- 
ice links  itself  naturallv  with  low  vices. 
Idleness,  to  his  apprenension,  is  para- 
dise, for  he  works  without  hope  of  re- 
ward. Thus  slavery  robs  him  of  moral 
force,  and  prepares  him  to  fall  a  prey  to 
appetite  and  passion. 

That  the  slave  finds  in  his  condition 
little  nutriment  for  the  social  virtues  we 
shall  easily  understand,  if  we  consider 
that  his  chief  relations  are  to  an  abso- 
lute master,  and  to  the  companions  of 
his  degrading  bondage ;  that  is,  to  a 
being  who  wrongs  him,  and  to  associates 
whom  he  cannot  honor,  whom  he  sees 
debased.  His  dependence  on  his  owner 
loosens  his  ties  to  all  other  beings.  He 
has  no  country  to  love,  no  family  to  call 
his  own;  no  objects  of  public  utility  to 
espouse,  no  impulse  to  generous  exer- 
tion. The  relations,  dependences,  and 
responsibilities,  by  which  Providence 
forms  the  soul  to  a  deep,  disinterested 
love,  are  almost  struck  out  of  his  lot. 
An  arbitrary  rule,  a  foreign,  irresistible 
will,  taking  him  out  of  his  own  hands,  and 
placing  him  beyond  the  natural  influ- 
ences of  society,  extinguishes  in  a  great 
decree  the  sense  of  what  is  due  to  him- 
self and  to  the  human  family  around 
him. 

The  effects  of  slavery  on  the  charac- 
ter are  so  various  that  this  part  of  the 
discussion  might  be  greatly  extended ; 
but  1  will  toucn  only  on  one  topic.  Let 
us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  great  mo- 
tive by  which  the  slave  is  made  to  labor. 
Labor,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  man's  improvement 
and  happiness,  and  absorbs  the  chief 
part  of  human  life,  so  that  the  motive 
which  excites  to  it  has  immense  influ- 
ence on  character.  It  determines  very 
much  whether  life  shall  serve  or  fail  of 
its  end.  The  man  who  works  from  hon- 
orable motives,  from  domestic  affec- 
tions, from  desire  of  a  condition  which 
will  open  to  him  greater  happiness  and 
usefulness,  finds  in  labor  an  exercise 
and  invigoration  of  virtue.  The  day- 
laborer,  who  earns,  with  horny  hand  and 
the  sweat  of  his  face,  coarse  food  for  a 
wife  and  children  whom  he  loves,  is 
raised,  by  this  generous  motive,  to  true 
dignity  ;  and,  though  wanting  the  refine- 
ments of  life,  is  a  nobler  being  than 
those  who  think  themselves  absolved  by 
wealth  from  serving  others.  Now,  the 
slave's  labor  brings  no  dignity,  is  an  ex- 


ercise of  no  virtue,  but  throughout  a 
degradation ;  so  that  one  of  God's  chief 
provisions  for  human  improvement  be- 
comes a  curse.  The  motive  from  which 
he  acts  debases  him.  It  is  the  whip. 
It  is  corporal  punishment.  It  is  phys- 
ical pain  inflicted  by  a  fellow-creature. 
Undoubtedly  labor  is  mitieated  to  the 
slave,  as  to  all  men,  by  habit.  But  this 
is  not  the  motive.  Take  away  the  whip, 
and  he  would  be  idle.  His  labor  brines 
no  new  comforts  to  wife  or  child.  The 
motive  which  spurs  hini  is  one  by  which 
it  is  base  to  be  swayed.  Stripes  are, 
indeed,  resorted  to  by  civil  government, 
when  no  other  consideration  will  deter 
from  crime ;  but  he  who  is  deterred 
from  wrong-doing  by  the  whipping-post 
is  among  the  most  fallen  of  his  race. 
To  work  in  sight  of  the  whip,  under 
menace  of  blows,  is  to  be  exposed  to 
perpetual  insult  and  degrading  influ- 
ences. Every  motion  of  the  limbs,  which 
such  a  menace  urges,  is  a  wound  to  the 
soul.  How  hard  must  it  be  for  a  man 
who  lives  under  the  lash  to  respect  him- 
self !  When  this  motive  is  substituted 
for  all  the  nobler  ones  which  God  or- 
dains, is  it  not  almost  necessarily  death 
to  the  better  and  higher  sentiments  of 
our  nature  t  It  is  the  part  of  a  man  to 
despise  pain  in  comparison  with  dis- 
grace, to  meet  it  fearlessly  in  well-doing, 
to  perform  the  work  of  life  from  other 
impulses.  It  is  the  part  of  a  brute  to 
be  governed  by  the  whip.  Even  the 
brute  is  seen  to  act  from  more  generous 
incitements.  The  horse  of  a  noble 
breed  will  not  endure  the  lash.  Shall 
we  sink  man  below  the  horse  1 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  blows  are  sel- 
dom inflicted.  Be  it  so.  We  are  glad 
to  know  it.  But  this  is  not  the  point. 
The  complaint  now  urged  is  not  of  the 
amount  of  the  pain  inflicted,  but  of  its 
influence  on  the  character  when  made 
the  great  motive  to  human  labor.  It  is 
not  the  endurance,  but  the  dread  of  the 
whip,  —  it  is  the  substitution  of  this  for 
natural  and  honorable  motives  to  action, 
which  we  abhor  and  condemn.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  few  or  many  arc 
whipped.  A  blow  given  to  a  single 
slave  is  a  stripe  on  the  souls  of  all  who 
see  or  hear  it.  It  makes  all  abject,  ser- 
vile. It  is  not  the  wound  given  to  the 
flesh  of  which  we  now  complain.  Scar 
the  back,  and  you  h^iv^  ^<atkfc  Tvc3fC!».Tss|^ 
compared  viiXYv  \\v^  'w\c>w^  ^orcsfe  \»  "^^ 
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souL  You  have  either  stung  that  soul 
with  infernal  passions,  with  thirst  for 
revenge,  or,  what  perhaps  is  more  dis- 
couraging, you  have  broken  and  brutal- 
ized it  The  human  spirit  has  perished 
under  your  .hands,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
destroyed  by  human  force. 

I  know  it  is  sometimes  said,  in  replv 
to  these  remarks,  that  all  men,  as  weU 
as  slaves,  act  from  necessity ;  that  we 
have  masters  in  hunger  and  thirst ;  that 
no  man  loves  labor  for  itself ;  that  the 
pains  which  are  inflicted  on  us  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  elements  and  sea- 
sons, are  so  many  lashes  driving  us  to 
our  daily  task.  Be  it  so.  Still  the  two 
cases  are  essentiallv  different.  The 
necessity  laid  on  us  oy  natural  wants  is 
most  kindly  in  its  purpose.  It  is  meant 
to  awaken  all  our  faculties,  to  give  full 
play  to  body  and  mind,  and  thus  to 
give  us  a  new  consciousness  of  the 
powers  derived  to  us  from  God.  We 
are,  indeed,  subjected  to  a  stern  nature  ; 
we  are  placed  amidst  warring  elements, 
scorching  heat,  withering  cold,  storms, 
blights,  sickness,  death.  And  what  is 
the  design  }  To  call  forth  our  powers, 
to  lay  on  us  great  duties,  to  make  us 
nobler  beings.  We  are  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  warring  nature,  not  to  yield  to 
it,  not  to  be  its  slaves,  but  to  conquer  it, 
to  make  it  the  monument  of  our  skill 
and  strength,  to  arm  ourselves  with  its 
elements,  its  heat,  winds,  vapors,  and 
mineral  treasures,  to  find,  in  its  pain- 
ful changes,  occasions  and  incitements 
to  invention,  courage,  endurance,  mut- 
ual and  endearing  dependences,  and 
religious  trust.  The  development  of 
human  nature,  in  all  its  powers  and 
affections,  is  the  end  of  that  hard  neces- 
sity which  is  laid  on  us  by  nature.  Is 
this  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the 
whip  laid  on  the  slave  }  Still  more ;  it 
is  the  design  of  nature  that,  by  energy, 
skill,  and  self-denial,  we  should  so  far 
anticipate  our  wants,  or  accumulate 
supplies,  as  to  be  able  to  diminish  the 
toil  of  the  hands,  and  to  mix  with  it 
more  intellectual  and  liberal  occupa- 
tions. Nature  does  not  lay  on  us  an 
unchangeable  task,  but  one  which  we 
may  all  lighten  by  honest,  self-denying 
industry.  Thus  sne  invites  us  to  throw 
off  her  yoke,  and  to  make  her  our  ser- 
vant. Is  this  the  invitation  which  the 
master  gives  his  slaves  ?  Is  \l  V\\s  aim 
to  awaken  the  powers  of  those  ou>N\\om 


he  la3rs  his  burdens,  and  to  give  them 
increasing  mastery  over  himself  ?  Is  it 
not  his  aim  to  curb  their  wills,  break 
their  spirits,  and  shut  them  up  for  ever 
in  the  same  narrow  and  degrading  work  ? 
Oh,  let  not  nature  be  profaned,  let  not 
her  parental  rule  be  blasphemed,  by 
comparing  with  her  the  slave-holder ! 

2.  Having  considered  the  m'oral  influ- 
ence of  slavery,  I  proceed  to  consider  its 
intellectual  influence,  —  another  great 
topic.  God  gave  us  intellectual  power 
that  it  should  be  cultivated  ;  and  a  sys- 
tem which  degrades  it,  and  can  only  be 
upheld  by  its  depression,  opposes  one 
of  his  most  benevolent  designs.  Reason 
is  God's  image  in  man,  and  the  capacity 
of  acquiring  truth  is  among  his  best 
aspirations.  To  call  forth  the  intellect 
is  a  principal  purpose  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed,  of  the 
child's  connection  with  the  parent,  and 
of  the  necessity  laid  on  him  in  maturer 
life  to  provide  for  himself  and  others. 
The  education  of  the  intellect  is  not 
confined  to  youth  ;  but  the  various  ex- 
perience of  later  years  does  vastly  more 
than  books  and  colleges  to  ripen  and 
invigorate  the  faculties. 

Now,  the  whole  lot  of  the  slave  is 
fitted  to  keep  his  mind  in  childhood 
and  bondage.  Though  living  in  a  land 
of  light,  few  beams  find  their  way  to 
his  benighted  understanding.  No  par- 
ent feels  the  duty  of  instructing  him. 
No  teacher  is  provided  for  him  but  the 
driver,  who  breaks  him,  almost  in  child- 
hood, to  the  servile  tasks  which  are  to 
fill  up  his  life.  No  book  is  opened  to 
his  youthful  curiosity.  As  he  advances 
in  years,  no  new  excitements  supply  the 
place  of  teachers.  He  is  not  cast  on 
himself,  —  made  to  depend  on  his  own 
energies.  No  stirring  prizes  in  life 
awaken  his  dormant  faculties.  Fed  and 
clothed  by  others  like  a  child,  directed 
in  every  step,  doomed  for  life  to  a  mo- 
notonous round  of  labor,  he  lives  and 
dies  without  a  spring  to  his  powers, 
often  brutally  unconscious  of  his  spirit- 
ual nature.  Nor  is  this  all.  When  be- 
nevolence would  approach  him  with 
instruction,  it  is  repelled.  He  is  not 
allowed  to  be  taught.  The  light  is 
jealously  barred  out.  The  voice,  which 
would  speak  to  him  as  a  man,  is  put  to 
silence.  He  must  not  even  be  enabled 
.  to  read  the  word  of  God.  His  immortal 
\  s^vcXx  \?»  ^^?X&xwa.\.\K2lVj  crushed. 
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It  is  said,  I  know,  that  the  ignorance 
of  the  slave  is  necessary  to  the  security 
of  the  master,  and  the  quiet  of  the 
state;  and  this  is  said  truly.  Slavery, 
and  knowledge  cannot  live  together. 
To  enlighten  the  slave  is  to  break  his 
chain.  To  make  him  harmless,  he  must 
be  kept  blind.  He  cannot  be  left  to 
read,  in  an  enlightened  age,  without  en- 
dangering his  master ;  for  what  can  he 
read  which  will  not  give  at  least  some 
hint  of  his  wrongs  .-^  Should  his  eye 
chance  to  fall  on  the  "  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  how  would  the  truth 
dare  on  him  that  **  All  men  are  bom 
free  and  equal !  "  All  knowledge  fur- 
nishes arguments  against  slavery.  From 
every  subject,  light  would  break  forth 
to  reveal  his  inalienable  and  outraged 
rights  The  very  exercise  of  his  intel- 
lect would  give  nim  the  consciousness 
of  being  made  for  something  more  than 
a  slave.  I  agree  to  the  necessitv  laid 
on  his  master  to  keep  him  in  dartness. 
And  what  stronger  argument  against 
slavery  can  be  conceived  ?  It  compels 
the  master  to  degrade  systematically 
the  mind  of  ihe  slave ;  to  war  against 
human  intelligence ;  to  resist  that  im- 
provement which  is  the  end  of  the 
Creator.  "Woe  to  him  that  taketh 
away  the  key  of  knowledge  !  "  To  kill 
the  body  is  a  great  crime.  The  spirit 
we  cannot  kill,  but  we  can  bury  it  in 
death-like  lethargy  ;  and  is  this  a  light 
crime  in  the  sight  of  its  Maker  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  almost  every- 
where the  laboring  classes  are  doomed 
to  ignorance,  deprived  of  the  means  of 
instruction.  The  intellectual  advan- 
tages of  the  laboring  freeman,  who  is 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  himself,  raise 
him  far  above  the  slave ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, superior  minds  are  constantly  seen 
to  issue  irom  the  less  educated  classes. 
Besides,  in  free  communities,  philan- 
thropy is  not  forbidden  to  labor  tor  the 
improvement  of  the  ignorant.  The  ob- 
ligation of  the  prosperous  and  instruct- 
ed to  elevate  their  less  favored  brethren 
is  taught,  and  not  taught  in  vain.  Be- 
nevolence is  making  perpetual  encroach- 
ments on  the  domain  of  ignorance  and 
crime.  In  communities,  on  the  other 
hand,  cursed  with  slavery,  half  the  pop- 
ulation, sometimes  more,  are  given  up, 
intentionally  and  systematically,  to  hope- 
less ignorance.  To  raise  this  mass  to 
intelligence  and  self-government    is  a 


crime.  The  sentence  of  perpetual  deg- 
radation is  passed  on  a  large  portion  of 
the  human  race.  In  this  view,  how 
great  the  ill-desert  of  slavery ! 

3.  I  proceed  now  to  the  domestic  in- 
fluences of  slavery ;  and  here  we  must 
look  for  a  dark  picture.  Slavery  virtu- 
ally dissolves  the  domestic  relations. 
It  ruptures  the  most  sacred  ties  on 
earth.  It  violates  home.  It  lacerates 
the  best  affections.  The  domestic  rela- 
tions precede,  and,  in  our  present  exist- 
ence, are  worth  more  than  all  our  other 
social  ties.  They  give  the  first  throb  to 
the  heart,  and  unseal  the  deep  fountains 
of  its  love.  Home  is  the  chief  school  of 
human  virtue.  Its  responsibilities,  jovs, 
sorrows,  smiles,  tears,  hopes,  and  sohci- 
tudes,  form  the  chief  interests  of  human 
life.  Go  where  a  man  may,  home  is  the 
centre  to  which  his  heart  turns.  The 
thought  of  his  home  nerves  his  arm  and 
lightens  his  toil.  For  that  his  heart 
yearns,  when  he  is  far  off.  There  he 
garners  up  his  best  treasures.  God  has 
ordained  for  all  men  alike  the  highest 
earthly  happiness,  in  providing  for  all 
the  sanctuary  of  home.  But  the  slave's 
home  does  not  merit  the  name.  To  him 
it  is  no  sanctuary.  It  is  open  to  viola- 
tion, insult,  outrage.  His  children  be- 
long to  another,  are  provided  for  by 
another,  are  disposed  of  by  another. 
The  most  precious  burden  with  which 
the  heart  can  be  charged  —  the  happi- 
ness of  his  child  —  he  must  not  bear. 
He  lives  not  for  his  family,  but  for  a 
stranger.  He  cannot  improve  their  lot. 
His  wife  and  daughter  he  cannot  shield 
from  insult.  They  may  be  torn  from 
him  at  another's  pleasure,  sold  as  beasts 
of  burden,  sent  he  knows  not  whither, 
sent  where  he  cannot  reach  them,  or 
even  interchange  inquiries  and  messages 
of  love.  To  tlie  slave,  marriage  has  no 
sanctity.  It  may  be  dissolved  in  a 
moment  at  another's  will.  His  wife, 
son,  and  daughter  may  be  lashed  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  not  a  finger  must  be 
lifted  in  their  defence.  He  sees  the  scar 
of  the  lash  on  his  wife  and  child.  Thus 
the  slave's  home  is  desecrated.  Thus 
the  tenderest  relations,  intended  by  God 
equally  for  all,  and  intended  to  be  the 
chief  springs  of  happiness  and  virtue, 
are  sportea  with  wantonly  and  cruelly. 
What  outrage  so  great  as  to  enter  a 
man's  house,  and  tear  from  Kvs  ^\d^  N^Nfc 
beings  whom  GodYva^  Xiwsjcv^  \g\v\xcw\s^ 
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the  holiest  ties  ?  Every  man  can  make 
the  case  his  own.  Every  mother  can 
bring  ii  home  to  her  own  heart. 

And  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  slave 
has  not  the  sensibilities  of  other  men. 
Nature  is  too  strong  even  for  slavery  to 
conquer.  Even  the  brute  has  the  yearn- 
ings of  parental  love.  But  suppose  that 
the  conjugal  and  parental  ties  of  the 
slave  may  be  severed  without  a  pang. 
What  a  curse  must  be  slavery,  if  it  can 
so  blight  the  heart  with  more  than  brutal 
insensibility,  if  it  can  sink  the  human 
motlier  below  the  Polar  she-bear,  which 
**  howls  and  dies  for  her  sundered  cub  !  " 
But  it  does  not  and  cannot  turn  the  slave 
to  stone.  It  leaves,  at  least,  feeling 
enough  to  make  these  domestic  wrongs 
occasions  of  frequent  and  deep  suffer- 
ing. Still  it  must  do  much  to  quench 
the  natural  affections.  Can  the  wife, 
who  has  been  broug^ht  up  under  influ- 
ences most  unfrienoly  to  female  purity 
and  honor,  who  is  exposed  to  the  whip, 
who  may  be  torn  away  at  her  master's 
will,  and  whose  support  and  protection 
are  not  committed  to  a  husbands  faith- 
fulness, —  can  such  a  wife,  if  the  name 
may  be  given  her,  be  loved  and  honored 
as  a  woman  should  be  }  Or  can  the  love 
which  should  bind  together  man  and  his 
offspring  be  expected  under  an  institu- 
tion which  subverts,  in  a  great  degree, 
filiil  dependence  and  parental  authority 
and  care  ?  Slavery  withers  the  affec- 
tions and  happiness  of  home  at  their 
very  root,  by  tainting  female  purity. 
Woman,  brought  up  in  degradation, 
placed  under  another's  power  and  at 
another's  disposal,  and  never  taught  to 
look  forward  to  the  happiness  of  an  in- 
violate, honorable  marriage,  can  hardly 
possess  the  feelings  and  virtues  of  her 
sex.  A  blight  falls  on  her  in  her  early 
years.  Those  who  have  daughters  can 
comprehend  her  lot.  In  truth,  licen- 
tiousness among  bond  and  free  is  the 
natural  issue  of  all-polluting  slavery. 
Domestic  happiness  perishes  under  its 
touch,  both  among  bond  and  free. 

How  wonderful  is  it  that,  in  civilized 
countries,  men  can  be  so  steeled  by  habit 
as  to  invade  without  remorse  the  peace, 

{mrity,  and  sacred  relations  of  domestic 
ife,  as  to  put  asunder  those  whom  God 
has    joined   together,   as   to   break    up 
households  by  processes  more  painful 
than  death  I    And  this  is  done  for  pe- 
cuniary profit  I    What !     Can  inetv,  \\av- 


ing  human  feeling,  grow  rich  by  the 
desolation  of  families  ?  We  hear  of 
some  of  the  Southern  States  enricniog 
themselves  by  breeding  slaves  for  sale. 
Of  all  the  licensed  occupations  of  society 
this  is  the  most  detestable.  What !  grow 
men  like  cattle  !  Rear  human  families, 
like  herds  of  swine,  and  then  scatter 
them  to  the  four  winds  for  gain !  Among 
the  imprecations  uttered  by  man  on  man, 
is  there  one  more  fearful,  more  ominous, 
than  the  sighing  of  the  mother  bereft  of 
her  child  by  unfeeHng  cupidity?  If 
blood  cry  to  God,  surely  that  sigh  wiU 
be  heara  in  heaven. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  members  of 
families  are  often  separated  in  all  con- 
ditions of  life.  Yes.  but  separated  under 
the  influence  of  love.  The  husband 
leaves  wife  and  children  that  he  may 
provide  for  their  support,  and  carries 
them  with  him  in  his  heart  and  hopes. 
The  sailor,  in  his  lonely  night-watch, 
looks  homeward,  and  well-known  voices 
I  come  to  him  amidst  the  roar  of  the 
waves.  The  parent  sends  away  his 
children,  but  sends  them  to  prosper, 
and  to  press  them  again  to  his  heart 
with  a  joy  enhanced  by  separation.  Are 
such  the  separations  which  slavery 
makes  ?  And  can  he  who  has  scattered 
other  families  ask  God  to  bless  his 
own  ? 

4.  I  proceed  to  another  important 
view  of  the  evils  of  slavery.  Slavery 
produces  and  gives  license  to  cruelty. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  cruelty  is 
the  universal,  habitual,  unfailing  result. 
Thanks  to  God,  Christianity  nas  not 
entered  the  world  in  vain.  Where  it 
has  not  cast  down,  it  has  mitigated  bad 
institutions.  Slavery  in  this  country 
differs  widely  from  that  of  ancient  times, 
and  from  that  which  the  Spaniards  im- 
jx)sed  on  the  aboriginals  of  South  Amer- 
ica. There  is  here  an  increasing  dispo- 
sition to  multiply  the  comforts  of  the 
slaves,  and  in  tnis  let  us  rejoice.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  remember  that, 
under  the  light  of  the  present  day,  and 
in  a  country  where  Christianity  and  the 
rights  of  men  are  understood,  a  dimin- 
ished severity  may  contain  more  guilt 
than  the  ferocity  of  darker  ages.  Cru- 
elty in  its  hghter  forms  is  now  a  greater 
crime  than  the  atrocious  usages  of  an- 
tiquity at  which  we  shudder.  "The 
times  of  that  ignorance  God  winked  at, 
YiuX  noTuVvt  calleth.  men  everywhere  to 
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repent."  It  should  also  be  considered, 
that  the  slightest  cruelty  to  the  slave  is 
an  aggravated  wrong,  because  he  is  un- 
justly held  in  bondage,  unjustly  held  as 
property.  We  condemn  the  man  who 
enforces  harshly  a  righteous  claim. 
What,  then,  ought  we  to  think  of  lash- 
ing and  scarring  fellow-creatures,  for 
the  purpose  of  upholding  an  unright- 
eous, usurped  power,  of  extorting  labor 
which  is  not  our  due  ? 

I  have  said  that  cruelty  is  not  the 
habit  of  the  slave  States  of  this  country. 
Still  that  it  is  frequent,  we  cannot  doubt. 
Reports,  which  narrow  up  our  souls, 
come  to  us  from  that  quarter;  and  we 
know  that  they  must  be  essentially  cor- 
rect, because  it  is  impossible  that  a  large 
part,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  a  country  can  be  broken  to 
passive,  unlimited  submission,  without 
examples  of  terrible  severity. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  that  cruel  deeds  are  perpetrated 
everywhere  else,  as  well  as  in  slave 
countries.  Be  it  so ;  but  in  all  civilized 
nations  unscourged  by  slavery,  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  legislation  is  to  protect 
every  man  from  cruelty,  and  to  bring 
every  man  to  punishment  who  wantonly 
tortures  or  wounds  another :  whilst  sla- 
very plucks  off  restraint  from  the  fero- 
cious, or  leaves  them  to  satiate  their 
rage  with  impunity.  Let  it  not  be  said 
thit  these  barbarities  are  regarded  no- 
where with  more  horror  than  at  the  South. 
Be  it  so.  They  are  abhorred,  but  allowed. 
The  power  of  individuals  to  lacerate 
their  fellow-creatures  is  given  to  them 
by  the  community.  The  community 
abhors  the  abuse,  but  confers  the  power 
which  will  certainly  be  abused,  and  thus 
strips  itself  of  all  defence  before  the  bar 
of  almighty  justice.  It  must  answer 
for  the  crimes  which  are  shielded  by  its 
laws.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  these  cruel- 
ties are  checked  by  the  private  interest 
of  the  slave-holder.  Does  regard  to 
private  interest  save  from  brutal  treat- 
ment the  draught-horse  in  our  streets  ? 
And  may  not  a  vast  amount  of  suffering 
be  inflicted  which  will  not  put  in  peril 
the  life  or  strength  of  the  slave  ? 

To  substantiate  the  charge  of  cruelty, 
I  shall  not.  as  I  have  said,  have  recourse 
to  current  reports,  however  well  estab- 
lished. I  am  willing  to  dismiss  them 
all  as  false  1  stand  on  other  ground. 
Reports  m  y  lie    but  our  daily  experi- 


I  ence  of  human  nature  cannot  lie.  I 
summon  no  witnesses,  or  rather  I  appeal 
to  a  witness  everywhere  present,  —  a 
witness  in  every  heart.  Who,  that  has 
watched  his  own  heart,  or  observed 
others  does  not  feel  that  man  is  not  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  absolute,  irresponsible 
power  over  man  ?  It  must  be  abused. 
The  selfish  passions  and  pride  of  our 
nature  will  as  surely  abuse  it  as  the 
storm  will  rava£;e,  or  the  ocean  swell 
and  roar  under  the  whirlwind.  A  being 
so  ignorant,  so  headstrong,  so  passionate, 
as  man,  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with 
this  terrible  dominion.  He  ou^ht  not 
to  desire  it  He  ought  to  dread  it.  He 
ought  to  cast  it  from  him,  as  most  peril- 
ous to  himself  and  others. 

Absolute  power  was  not  meant  for 
man.  There  is,  indeed,  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  There  is  one  case  in  which 
God  puts  a  human  being  wholly  defence- 
less into  another's  hands.  I  refer  to  the 
child,  who  is  wholly  subjected  to  the 
parent's  will.  But  observe  how  care- 
fully —  I  might  almost  say  anxiously  — 
God  has  provided  against  the  abuse  of 
this  power.  He  has  raised  up  for  the 
child  in  the  heart  of  the  parent  a  guar- 
dian whom  the  mightiest  on  earth  can- 
not resist.  He  has  fitted  the  parent  for 
this  trust,  by  teaching  him  to  love  his 
offspring  better  than  himself.  No  elo- 
quence on  earth  is  so  subduing  as  the 
moaning  of  the  infant  when  m  pain. 
No  reward  is  sweeter  than  that  in- 
fant's smile.  We  say,  God  has  put  the 
infant  into  the  parent's  hands.  Might 
we  not  more  truly  say,  that  he  has  put 
the  parent  into  the  child's  power  ?  That 
little  being  sends  forth  his  father  to  toil, 
and  makes  the  mother  watch  over  him 
by  day,  and  fix  on  him  her  sleepless  eyes 
by  night.  No  tyrant  lays  such  a  yoke. 
Thus  God  has  fenced  and  secured  from 
abuse  the  power  of  the  parent ;  and  yet 
even  the  parent  has  been  known,  in  a 
moment  of  passion,  to  be  cruel  to  his 
child.  Is  man,  then,  to  be  trusted  with 
absolute  power  over  a  fellow- creature, 
who,  instead  of  being  commended  by 
nature  to  his  tenderest  love,  belongs  to 
a  despised  race,  is  regarded  as  property, 
is  made  the  passive  instrument  of  his 
gratification  and  gain  ?  I  ask  no  docu- 
ments to  prove  the  abuses  of  this  power, 
nor  do  I  care  what  is  said  to  disprove 
them.  Millions  may  rise  m^  "mA  V^x^r. 
that  the  s\a\e  s\iftws  \\V(\fe  Vcoxcv  cw^^v^ 
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I  know  too  much  of  human  nature,  hu- 
man history,  human  passion,  to  believe 
them.  I  acquit  slave-holders  of  all  pe- 
culiar depravity.  I  judge  them  by  my- 
self. I  say  that  absolute  power  always 
corrupts  human  nature  more  or  less.  1 
say  that  extraordinary,  almost  miracu- 
lous, self-control  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  slave-holder  from  provocation  and 
passion  ;  and  is  self-control  the  virtue 
which,  above  all  others,  grows  up  amidst 
the  possession  of  irresponsible  domin- 
ion? Even  when  the  slave  holder  hon- 
estly acquits  himself  of  cruelty,  he  may 
be  criminal.  His  own  consciousness  is 
to  be  distrusted.  Having  begun  with 
wronging  the  slave,  with  \vrestmg  from 
him  sacred  rights,  he  may  be  expected 
to  multiply  wrongs  without  thought. 
The  degraded  state  of  the  slave  may 
induce  in  the  muster  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment csr.entially  inhuman  and  insulting, 
but  which  he  never  dreams  to  be  cruel. 
The  influence  of  slavery  in  indurating 
the  moral  feeling  and  blinding  men  to 
wrong,  is  one  of  its  worst  evils. 

But  suppose  the  master  to  be  ever  so 
humane.  Still,  he  is  not  always  watch- 
ing over  his  slave.  He  has  his  pleasures 
to  attend  to.  He  is  often  absent.  His 
terrible  power  must  be  delegated.  And 
to  whom  is  it  delegated  ?  To  men  pre- 
pared to  govern  others,  by  having  learned 
to  govern  themselves  ?  To  men  having 
a  deep  interest  in  the  slaves  }  To  wise 
men,  instructed  in  human  nature  "?  To 
Christians,  trained  to  purity  and  love  ? 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  office  of 
overseer  is  among  the  last  which  an  en- 
lightened, philanthropic,  self-respecting 
man  would  choose }  Who  does  not 
know  how  often  the  overseer  pollutes 
the  plantation  by  his  licentiousness,  as 
well  as  scourges  it  by  his  severity  ?  In 
the  hands  of  such  a  man  the  lash  is 
placed.  To  such  a  man  is  committed 
the  most  fearful  trust  on  earth  !  For 
his  cruelties  the  master  must  answer, 
as  truly  as  if  they  were  his  own.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  master  does  more  than 
delegate  his  power  to  the  overseer.  How 
often  does  he  part  with  it  wholly  to  the 
slave-dealer  !  And  has  he  weighed  the 
responsibility  of  such  a  transfer  ?  Does 
he  not  know  that,  in  selling  his  slaves 
into  merciless  hands,  he  is  merciless 
himself,  and  must  give  an  account  to 
God  for  every  barbarity  of  which  they 
becoiDQ   the   victims?     The   ivo\.ot\ovi?» 


cruelty  of  the  slave-dealers  can  be  no 
false  report,  for  it  belongs  to  their  vo- 
cation. These  are  the  men  who  throng 
and  defile  our  seat  of  government,  whose 
slave-markets  and  slave-duneeons  turn 
to  mockery  the  language  of  Freedom  in 
the  halls  of  Congress  and  who  make  us 
justly  the  by- word  and  the  scorn  of  the 
nations.  Is  there  no  cruelty  in  putting 
slaves  under  the  bloody  lash  of  the  slave- 
dealers,  to  be  driven  like  herds  of  cattle 
to  distant  regions,  and  there  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  strangers,  without  a  pledge 
of  their  finding  justice  or  mercy  ?  What 
hean  not  seared  by  custom,  would  not 
recoil  from  such  barbarity  ? 

It  has  been  seen  that  I  do  not  ground 
my  argument  at  all  on  cases  of  exces- 
sive crueltv.  I  should  attach  less  im- 
portance  to  these  than  do  most  persons, 
even  were  they  more  frequent.  They 
form  a  very,  very  small  amount  of  sut- 
fcring.  compared  with  what  is  inflicted 
by  abuses  of  power  too  minute  for  notice. 
Blows,  insults,  privations,  which  make 
no  noise,  and  leave  no  scar,  are  incom- 
parably more  destructive  of  happiness 
than  a  few  brutal  violences,  which  move 
general  indignation.  A  weak,  despised 
being,  having  no  means  of  defence  or 
redress,  hving  in  a  community  armed 
against  his  rights,  regarded  as  property, 
and  as  bound  to  entire,  unresisting  com- 
pliance with  another's  will  if  not  sub- 
jected to  inflictions  of  ferocious  cruelty, 
is  yet  exposed  to  less  striking  and  shock- 
ing forms  of  cruelty,  the  amount  of  which 
must  be  a  fearful  mass  of  suffering. 

But  could  it  be  proved  that  there  are 
no  cruellies  in  slave  countries,  we  ought 
not  then  to  be  more  reconciled  to  slavery 
than  we  now  are.     For  what  would  this 
show  ?      That   cruelty  is    not    needed. 
And  why   not  needed  ?     Because  the 
slave   is   entirely  subdued   to   his    lot. 
No  man  will  be  wholly  unresisting  in 
bondage  but  he  who  is  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  a  slave.     If  the 
colored  race  never  need  punishment,  it 
is  because  the  feelings  of  men  are  dead 
within  them,  because  they  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  rights,  because  they  are 
cowards,  without  respect  for  themselves, 
and  without  confidence  in  the  sharers  of 
their  degraded  lot.    The  quiet  of  slavery 
is  like  that  which  the  Roman  legions  left 
in  ancient   Britain,  —  the    stiUness  of 
death.     Why  were  the  Romans  accus- 
\\yKv^^  Vvi  ^qtVl  their  slaves  in  chains 
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by  day,  and  confine  them  in  duneeons 
by  night?  Not  because  they  loved 
cruelty  for  its  own  sake,  but  because 
their  slaves  were  stung  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  degradation  ;  because  they 
brought  from  the  forests  of  Dacia  some 
rude  ideas  of  human  dignity,  or  from 
civilized  countries  some  experience  of 
social  improvements,  which  naturally 
issued  in  violence  and  exasperation. 
They  needed  cruelty,  for  their  own  wills 
were  not  broken  to  another's,  and  the 
spirit  of  freemen  was  not  wholly  gone. 
The  slave  must  meet  cruel  treatment 
either  inwardly  or  outwardly.  Either 
the  soul  or  the  body  must  receive  the 
blow.  Either  the  flesh  must  be  tortured, 
or  the  spirit  be  struck  down.  Dreadful 
alternative  to  which  slavery  is  reduced  ! 

5.  I  proceed  to  another  view  of  the 
evils  of  slavery.  I  refer  to  its  influence 
on  the  master.  This  topic  cannot,  per- 
haps, be  so  handled  as  to  avoid  giving 
offence  :  but  without  it  an  imperfect 
view  of  the  subject  would  be  given. 
I  will  pass  over  many  views.  I  will  say 
nothing  of  the  tenaency  of  slavery  to 
unsettle  the  ideas  of  right  in  the  slave- 
holder, to  impair  his  convictions  of  jus- 
tice and  benevolence  ;  or  of  its  tendency 
to  associate  with  labor  ideas  of  degra- 
dation, and  to  recommend  idleness  as 
an  honorable  exemption.  I  will  confine 
myself  to  two  considerations. 

The  first  is,  that  slavery,  above  all 
other  influences,  nourishes  the  passion 
for  power  and  its  kindred  vices.  There 
is  no  passion  which  needs  a  stronger 
curb.  Men's  worst  crimes  have  sprung 
from  the  desire  of  being  masters,  of 
bending  others  to  their  yoke.  And  the 
natural  tendency  of  bringing  others  into 
subjection  to  our  absolute  will,  is  to 
quicken  into  fearful  activity  the  impe- 
rious, haughty,  proud,  self-seeking  pro- 
pensities of  our  nature.  Man  cannot, 
without  imminent  peril  to  his  virtue,  own 
a  fellow-creature,  or  use  the  word  of 
absolute  command  to  his  brethren.  God 
never  delegated  this  power.  It  is  a 
usurpation  of  the  divine  dominion,  and 
its  natural  influence  is  to  produce  a 
spirit  of  superiority  to  divine  as  well  as 
to  human  laws. 

Undoubtedly  this  tendency  is  in  a 
measure  counteracted  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age  and  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
and  in  conscientious  individuals  it  may 
be  wholly   overcome ;   but  we  see  its 


fruits  in  the  corruptions  of  moral  senti- 
ment which  prevail  among  slave-hold- 
ers. A  quick  resentment  of  whatever 
is  thought  to  encroach  on  personal  dig- 
nity, a  trembling  jealousy  of  reputation, 
vehemence  of  the  vindictive  passions, 
and  contempt  of  all  laws,  human  and 
divine,  in  retaliating  injury,  —  these  take 
rank  among  the  virtues  of  men  whose 
self-estimation  has  been  fed  by  the  pos- 
session of  absolute  power. 

Of  consequence,  the  direct  tendency 
of  slavery  is  to  annihilate  the  control  of 
Christianity.  Humility  is  by  eminence 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  No  vice  was 
so  severely  rebuked  by  our  Lord  as  the 
passion  for  ruline  over  others.  A  def- 
erence towards  all  human  beings  as  our 
brethren,  a  benevolence  which  disposes 
us  to  serve  rather  than  to  reign,  to  con- 
cede our  own  rather  than  to  encroach 
on  others'  rights,  to  forgive,  not  avenge 
wrongs,  to  govern  our  own  spirits,  in- 
stead of  breaking  the  spirit  ot  an  infe- 
rior or  foe,  —  this  is  Christianity;  a 
religion  too  high  and  pure  to  be  under- 
stood and  obeyed  anywhere  as  it  should 
be,  but  which  meets  singular  hostility 
in  the  habits  of  mind  generated  by 
slavery. 

The  slave-holder,  indeed,  values  him- 
self on  his  loftiness  of  spirit.  He  has  a 
consciousness  of  dignity,  which  imposes 
on  himself  and  others.  But  truth  can- 
not stoop  to  this  lofty  mien.  Truth, 
moral  Christian  truth,  condemns  it,  and 
condemns  those  who  bow  to  it.  Self- 
respect,  founded  on  a  consciousness  of 
our  moral  nature  and  immortal  destiny, 
is,  indeed,  a  noble  principle  ;  but  this 
sentiment  includes,  as  a  part  of  itself, 
respect  for  all  who  partake  our  nature. 
A  con.sciousness  of  dignity,  founded  on 
the  subjection  of  others  to  our  absolute 
will,  is  inhuman  and  unjust.  It  is  time 
that  the  teachings  of  Christ  were  under- 
stood. In  proportion  as  a  man  acquires 
a  lofty  bearing  from  the  habit  of  com- 
mand over  wronged  and  depressed  fel- 
low-creatures, so  far  he  casts  away  true 
honor,  so  far  he  has  fallen  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  virtue. 

I  approach  a  more  delicate  subject, 
and  one  on  which  I  shall  not  enlarge. 
To  own  the  persons  of  others,  to  hold 
females  in  slavery,  is  necessarily  fatal  to 
the  purity  of  a  people.  That  unprotected 
females,  stripped  by  tVv^lx  ^L^t^-aAfc^  ^^tw- 
dition  oi  woman's  seM-i^s^^v^^^^^^^ 
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used  to  minister  to  other  passions  in 
men  than  the  love  of  gain,  is  next  to 
inevitable.  Accordingly,  in  such  a  com- 
munitv,  the  reins  are  given  to  youthful 
licentiousness.  Youth,  everywhere  in 
peril,  is  in  these  circumstances  urged  to 
vice  with  a  terrible  power.  And  the  evil 
cannot  stop  at  youth.  Early  licentious- 
ness is  fruitful  of  crime  in  mature  life. 
How  far  the  obligation  to  conjugal  fidel- 
ity, the  sacredness  of  domestic  ties,  will 
be  revered  amidst  such  habits,  such 
temptations,  such  facilities  to  vice,  as 
are  involved  in  slavery,  needs  no  expo- 
sition. So  sure  and  terrible  is  retribu- 
tion even  in  this  life  !  Domestic  happi- 
ness is  not  blighted  in  the  slave's  hut 
alone.  The  master's  infidelity  sheds  a 
blieht  ever  his  own  domestic  affections 
ana  joys.  Home,  without  purity  and 
constancy,  is  spoiled  of  its  holiest  charm 
and  most  blessed  influences.  I  need 
not  sa^,  after  the  preceding  explana- 
tions, that  this  corruption  is  far  from 
being  universal.  Still,  a  slave-country 
reeks  with  licentiousness.  It  is  tainted 
with  a  deadlier  pestilence  than  the 
plague. 

But  the  worst  is  not  told.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  criminal  connections,  many 
a  master  has  children  born  into  slavery. 
Of  these,  most,  I  presume,  receive  pro- 
tection, perhaps  indulgence,  during  the 
life  of  the  fathers ;  but,  at  their  death, 
not  a  few  are  left  to  the  chances  of  a 
cruel  bondage.  These  cases  must  have 
increased,  since  the  difficulties  of  eman- 
cipation have  been  multiplied.  Still 
more :  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  master  puts  his  own 
children  under  the  whip  of  the  overseer, 
or  else  sells  them  to  undergo  the  mis- 
eries of  bondage  among  strangers.  I 
should  rejoice  to  learn  that  my  impres- 
sions on  tnis  point  are  false.  If  they  be 
true,  then  our  own  country,  calling  itself 
enlightened  and  Christian,  is  defiled  with 
one  of  the  greatest  enormities  on  earth. 
We  send  missionaries  to  heathen  lands. 
Among  the  pollutions  of  heathenism  I 
know  nothing  worse  than  this.  The 
heathen,  who  feasts  on  his  country's 
foe,  may  hold  up  his  head  by  the  side  of 
the  Christian  who  sells  his  child  for  gain, 
—  sells  him  to  be  a  slave.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  charge  this  crime  on  a 
people  !  But  however  rarely  it  may 
occur,  it  is  a  fruit  of  slavery,  atv  exeTcv?.^ 
of  power  belonging  to  slavery,  2ltv^  lio 
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laws  restrain  or  punish  it  Such  are  the 
evils  which  spring  naturally  from  the  li- 
centiousness generated  by  slavery. 

6.  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the 
evils  of  slavery  without  saying  a  word  of 
its  political  influence.  Under  this  head, 
I  shall  not  engage  in  discussions  which 
belong  to  the  economist.  I  shall  not 
repeat,  what  has  been  often  proved,  tiiat 
slave-labor  is  less  productive  than  free ; 
nor  shall  I  show  how  the  ability  of  a 
community  to  unfold  its  resources  in 
peace,  ana  to  defend  itself  in  war,  must 
be  impaired  by  degrading  the  laboring 
population  to  a  state  which  takes  from 
them  motives  to  toil,  and  renders  them 
objects  of  suspicion  or  dread.  I  wish 
only  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  slavery 
on  free  institutions.  This  influence,  we 
are  gravely  told,  is  favorable  and  there- 
fore 1  am  Dound  to  give  it  a  brief  notice. 
Political  liberty  is  said  to  find  strength 
and  security  in  domestic  servitude. 
Strange  moae,  indeed,  of  ensuring  free- 
dom to  ourselves,  to  violate  it  m  the 
persons  of  others !  Among  the  new 
lights  of  the  age,  the  most  wonderful 
discovery  is,  that  to  spoil  others  of  their 
rights  is  the  way  to  assert  the  sacred- 
ness of  our  own. 

And  how  is  slavery  proved  to  support 
free  institutions  ?  Slave-holding,  we  arc 
told,  infuses  an  indomitable  spirit,  and 
this  is  a  pledge  against  tyranny.  But 
do  we  not  know  that  Asia  and  Africa, 
slave-holding  countries  from  the  earliest 
date  of  history,  have  been  paralvzed  for 
ages  and  robbed  of  all  manly  force  by 
despotism.-*  In  the  feudal  ages,  the 
baron,  surrounded  by  his  serfs  had  un- 
doubtedly enough  of  a  fiery  spirit  to  keep 
him  free,  if  this  were  the  true  defence  (rf 
freedom :  but  gradually  his  pride  was 
curbed,  his  power  broken ;  a  greater 
tyrant  swallowed  him  up ;  and  the  de- 
scendants of  nobles,  who  would  ha« 
died  sooner  than  brooked  a  master,  were 
turned  into  courtiers,  as  pliant  as  their 
fathers  had  been  ferocious. 

But  **the  free  states  of  antiquity," 
we  are  told,  *'had  slaves."  So  had  the 
monarchies  of  the  same  periods.  Witk 
which  of  these  institutions  was  slavery 
most  congenial  ?  To  which  did  it  most 
probably  give  support  ?  Besides,  it  i* 
only  by  courtesy  that  we  call  the  andetf 
republics  free.  Rome  in  her  best  day* 
was  an  aristocracy;  nor  were  witai* 
x\^v&,  ^\v\Ocv  \\.  \^  the  chief   office  ^ 
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liberty  to  protect,  rendered  a  whit  more 
secure  by  the  gradual  triumphs  of  the 
people  over  patrician  power.  Slavery 
was  at  all  periods  the  curse  of  Rome. 
The  great  mass  of  her  free  population, 
throwing  almost  every  laborious  occu- 
pation on  the  slaves,  became  an  idle, 
licentious  rabble  ;  and  this  unprincipled 
populace,  together  with  the  slaves,  fur- 
nished ready  instruments  for  every  pri- 
vate and  public  crime.  When  Clodius 
prowled  the  streets  of  Rome  for  the 
murder  of  Cicero  and  the  best  citizens, 
his  train  was  composed  in  part  of  slaves, 
fit  bloodhounds  for  his  nefarious  work. 
The  republic  in  its  proudest  days  was 
desolated  and  convulsed  by  servile  wars. 
Imperial  Rome  was  overwhelmed  by 
savage  hordes,  for  this  among  other  rea- 
sons, that  her  whole  peasantry  consisted 
either  of  slaves,  or  of  nominal  freemen 
degraded  to  a  servile  condition,  so  that 
the  legions  could  be  recruited  only  from 
tribes  of  barbarians  whom  she  had  for- 
merly subdued. 

But  the  great  argument  in  favor  of 
th3  political  benefits  of  slavery  remains 
to  be  stated.  In  plain  language  it 
amounts  to  this,  tliat  slavery  excludes 
the  laboring  or  poorer  classes  from  the 
elective  franchise,  from  political  power ; 
and  it  is  the  turbulence  of  these  classes 
which  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  chief 
peril  of  liberty.  But,  in  slave-holding 
communities,  are  there  no  distinctions 
of  condition  among  the  free  ?  Are  none 
comparatively  poor?  Is  there  no  de- 
mocracy? Was  not  Athens,  crowded 
as  she  was  with  slaves,  the  most  turbu- 
lent of  democracies  ?  And  further,  do 
not  the  idleness  and  impatience  of 
restraint,  into  which  the  free  of  a 
slave-holding  community  naturally  fall, 
generate  an  intenser  party-spirit,  fiercer 
political  passions,  and  more  desperate 
mstruments  of  ambition,  than  can  be 
found  among  the  laboring  classes  in  a 
community  where  slavery  is  unknown  ? 
In  which  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
our  own  country  are  political  strifes 
most  likely  to  be  settled  by  the  sword  ? 
In  the  slave-holding  States,  or  the  free  ? 
The  laboring  classes,  when  brought  up 
under  free  mstitutions  and  eaual  laws, 
are  not  necessarily  or  peculiarly  dis- 
posed to  abuse  the  elective  franchise. 
Their  daily  toil,  often  exhausting,  se- 
cures them  from  habitual  political  ex- 
citement      The   most  powerful    8im\X& 


among  them  are  continually  rising  to 
a  prosperity  which  gives  them  an  inter- 
est in  public  order.  There  is  also  a 
general  diifusion  of  property,  the  result 
of  unfettered  industry,  which  forms  a 
general  motive  to  the  support  of  the 
laws.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  do- 
mestic virtues  and  religious  sentiments, 
which  in  a  Christian  country  spread 
through  all  ranks,  and  spread  more 
widely  among  the  industrious  than  the 
idle,  are  powerful  checks  on  the  pas- 
sions, strong  barriers  against  civil  con- 
vulsion. Idleness,  rather  than  toil, 
makes  the  turbulent  partisan.  Who- 
ever knows  the  state  of  society  in  the 
free  States,  can  testify  that  the  love  of 
liberty,  pride  in  our  free  institutions, 
and  jealousy  of  rights,  are  nowhere 
more  active  than  in  those  very  classes 
which  in  a  slave-holding  country  are  re- 
duced to  servitude,  undoubtedly,  the 
jealousies,  passions,  and  prejudices  of 
the  laboring  portion  of  the  community 
may  work  evil,  and  even  ruin  to  the 
state  ;  and  so  may  the  luxury,  the  polit- 
ical venality,  the  gambling  spirit  of 
trade,  and  the  cupidity,  to  Be  found  in 
other  ranks  or  conditions.  If  freedom 
must  be  denied  wherever  it  will  be  en- 
dangered, then  every  class  in  society 
must  be  reduced  to  slavery. 

Free  institutions  rest  on  two  great 
political  virtues,  —  the  love  of  liberty 
and  the  love  of  order.  The  slave-holder 
(1  mean  the  slave-holder  by  choice)  is  of 
necessity  more  or  less  wanting  in  both. 
How  plain  is  it  that  no  man  can  love 
liberty  with  a  true  love  who  has  the 
heart  to  wrest  it  from  others  ?  Attach- 
ment to  freedom  does  not  consist  in 
spurning  indignantly  a  yoke  prepared 
for  our  own  necks ;  tor  this  is  done  even 
by  the  savage  and  the  beast  of  prey.  It 
is  a  moral  sentiment,  an  impartial  aesire 
and  choice,  that  others  as  well  as  our- 
selves may  be  protected  from  every 
wrong,  may  be  exempted  from  every 
unjust  restraint.  Slave-holding,  when 
perpetuated  selfishly  and  from  choice, 
IS  at  an  open  war  with  this  generous 
principle.  It  is  a  plain,  habitual  contempt 
of  human  rights,  and  of  course  impairs 
that  sense  of  their  sanctity  which  is 
their  best  protection.  It  oners,  every 
day  and  hour,  a  precedent  of  usurpation 
to  the  ambitious.  It  creates  a  caste 
with  despotic  powera  \  2tT^^  amA^  ^m^^ 
guardians  \s  \v\i>ftTX^  ^^oaXvaxVj  %^'^>«^'^ 
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It  creates  a  burning  zeal  for  the  rights 
of  a  privileged  class,  but  not  for  the 
rights  of  men.  These  the  voluntary 
slave-holder  casts  down  bv  force ;  and, 
in  the  changes  of  human  affairs,  the 
time  may  not  be  distant  when  he  will 
learn  that  force,  accustomed  to  triumph 
over  right,  is  prone  to  leap  every  bound, 
and  to  make  the  proud  as  well  as  ab- 
ject  stoop  to  its  sway. 

Slavery  is  also  hostile  to  the  love  of 
order,  which,  in  union  with  the  love  of 
liberty,  is  the  great  support  of  free  in- 
stitutions. Slave-holding  in  a  republic 
tends  directly  to  lawlessness.  It  gives 
the  habit  of  command,  not  of  obedience. 
The  absolute  master  is  not  likely  to  dis- 
tin^ish  himself  by  subjection  to  the 
civil  power.  The  substitution  of  pas- 
sion and  self-w^ili  for  law  is  nowhere  so 
common  as  in  the  slave-holding  States. 
In  these  It  is  thought  honorable  to  rely 
on  one's  own  arm,  rather  than  on  the 
magistrate,  for  the  defence  of  many 
rights.  In  some,  perhaps  many,  dis- 
tricts, the  chief  peace-officer  seems  to 
be  the  weapon  worn  as  part  of  the  com- 
mon dress  ;  and  the  multitude  seem  to 
be  more  awed  by  one  another's  passions 
than  by  the  authority  of  the  State.  Such 
communities  have  no  pledge  of  stable 
liberty.  Reverence  for  the  laws,  as 
manifestations  of  the  public  will,  is  the 
very  spirit  of  free  institutions.  Does 
this  spirit  find  its  best  nutriment  in  the 
habits  and  feelings  generated  by  sla- 
very ? 

Slavery  is  a  strange  element  to  mix 
up  with  jtree  institutions.  It  cannot  but 
endanger  them.  It  is  a  pattern  for 
every  kind  of  wrong.  The  slave  brings 
insecurity  on  the  free.  Whoever  holds 
one  human  being  in  bondage  invites 
others  to  plant  the  foot  on  his  own 
neck.  Thanks  to  God.  not  one  human 
being  can  be  wronged  with  impunity. 
The  liberties  of  a  people  ought  to  trem- 
ble until  every  man  is  free.  Tremble 
thev  will.  Their  true  foundation  is  sap- 
pea  by  the  legalized  degradation  of  a 
single  innocent  man  to  slavery.  That 
foundation  is  impartial  justice,  is  re- 
spect for  human  nature,  is  respect  for 
the  rights  of  every  human  being. 

I  have  endeavored  in  these  remarks 

to  show   the   hostility  between  slavery 

and  free    institutions.     If,  however,    I 

err,   if  these  institutions  caivuot  stand 

without   slavery  for    their    iound^\\oTv, 


then  I  sav,  Let  them  fall.  Then  they 
ought  to  be  buried  in  perpetual  ruins^ 
Then  the  name  of  republicanism  ought 
to  become  a  by-word  and  reproach 
among  the  nations.  Then  monarchy, 
limited  as  it  is  in  England,  is  incom- 
parably better  and  happier  than  our 
more  popular  forms.  Then  despotism, 
as  it  exists  in  Prussia,  where  equal  laws 
are  in  the  main  administered  with  im- 
partiality, ought  to  be  preferred.  A 
republican  government,  bought  by  the 
sacrifice  of  half  or  more  than  half^of  a 
people,  by  stripping  them  of  their  most 
sacred  rights,  by  degrading  them  to  a 
brutal  condition,  would  cost  too  much. 
A  freedom  so  tainted  with  wrong  ought 
to  be  our  abhorrence.  They  who  tell 
us  that  slavery  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  a  republic,  do  not  justify  the  former, 
but  pronounce  a  sentence  of  reproba- 
tion on  the  latter.  If  they  speak  truth. 
we  are  bound  as  a  people  to  seek  more 
just  and  generous  institutions,  under 
which  the  rights  of  all  will  be  secure. 

1  have  now  placed  before  the  reader 
the  chief  evils  of  slavery.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  these  are  not  with- 
out mitigation,  that  slavery  has  advan- 
tages which  do  much  to  counterbalance 
its  wrongs  and  pains.  Not  a  few  are 
partially  reconciled  to  the  institution  by 
the  language  of  confidence  in  which  its 
benefits  are  sometimes  announced.  1 
shall  therefore  close  this  chapter  with 
a  very  brief  consideration  of  what  are 
thought  to  be  the  advantages  of  slavery. 

It  is   often  said  that  the  slave  does 
less   work   than   the  free    laborer ;    he 
bears    a    lighter    burden    than    liberty 
would   lay  on   him.      Perhaps   this    is 
generally  true  ;  yet.  when  circumstances 
promise  profit  to  the  master  from  the 
imposition  of  excessive  labor,  the  slave 
is  not  spared.     In  the  West  Indies,  the 
terrible  waste  of  life  among  the  over- 
worked cultivators  required  large  sup- 
plies from  Africa  to  keep  up  the  failing 
population.     In  this  country,  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  the  slave  works  less  than 
the' free  laborer ;  but  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  his  work  is  lighter.    For 
what  is  it  that  lightens  toil  ?    It  is  hooe ; 
it  is  love ;   it  is  strong   motive.    That 
labor  is   light  which   we   do  from  the 
heart,  to  wnich  a  great  good  ouickens 
us,  which  is  to  better  our  lot.     That  la- 
bor is  light  which  is  to  comfort,  adorn, 
\  ^xv!^  Ocv^^x  Q>ax  ViOmes.^  to  give   instruc- 
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tion  to  our  children,  to  solace  the  de- 
clining years  of  a  parent,  to  give  to  our 
gratenil  and  generous  sentiments  the 
means  of  exertion.  Great  effort  from 
great  motives  is  the  best  definition  of 
a  happy  life.  The  easiest  labor  is  a 
burden  to  him  who  has  no  motive  for 
performing  it.  How  wearisome  is  the 
task  imposed  by  another,  and  wrong- 
fully imposed !  The  slave  cannot  easily 
be  made  to  do  a  freeman's  work ;  and 
why  ^  Because  he  wants  a  freeman's 
spirit,  because  the  spring  of  labor  is 
impaired  within  him.  because  he  works 
as  a  machine,  not  a  free  agent.  The 
compulsion  under  which  he  toils  for 
another  takes  from  labor  its  sweetness, 
makes  the  daily  round  of  life  arid  and 
dull,  makes  escape  from  toil  the  chief 
interest  of  life. 

We  are  further  told,  that  the  slave  is 
freed  from  all  care,  that  he  is  sure  of 
future  support,  that  when  old  he  is  not 
dismissed  to  the  poor-house,  but  fed  and 
sheltered  in  his  own  hut.  This  is  true  ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  nothing  can  be 
gained  by  violating  the  great  laws  and 
essential  rights  of  our  nature.  The 
slave,  we  are  told,  has  no  care,  his  fut- 
ure is  provided  for.  Yet  God  created 
him  to  provide  for  the  future,  to  take 
care  of  his  own  happiness  ;  and  he  can- 
not be  freed  from  this  care  without  in- 
jury to  his  moral  and  intellectual  life. 
Why  has  God  given  foresight  and  power 
over  the  future,  but  to  be  used  ?  Is  it 
a  blessing  to  a  rational  creature  to  be 
placed  in  a  condition  which  chains  his 
faculties  to  the  present  moment,  which 
leaves  nothing  before  him  to  roust  the 
intellect  or  touch  the  heart  ?  Be  it  also 
remembered,  that  the  same  provision 
which  relieves  the  slave  from  anxiety 
cuts  him  off  from  hope.  The  future  is 
not,  indeed,  haunted  by  spectres  of 
poverty,  nor  is  it  brightened  by  images 
of  joy.  It  stretches  before  him  sterile, 
monotonous,  expanding  into  no  refresh- 
ing verdure,  and  sending  no  cheering 
whisper  of  a  better  lot. 

It  is  true  that  the  free  laborer  may  be- 
come a  pauper ;  and  so  may  the  free  rich 
mm  both  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
Still,  our  capitalists  never  dream  of  fly- 
ing to  slavery  as  a  securitv  against  the 
almshouse.  Freedom  undoubtedly  has 
its  perils.  It  offers  nothing  to  the  sloth- 
ful and  dissolute.  Among  a  people  left  to 
seek  their  own  good  in  their  own  way. 


some  of  all  classes  fail  from  vice,  some 
from  incapacity,  some  from  misfortune. 
All  classes  will  furnish  members  to  the 
body  of  the  poor.  But  in  this  country 
the  number  is  small,  and  ought  con- 
stantly to  decrease.  The  evil,  nowever 
lamentable,  is  not  so  remediless  and 
spreading  as  to  furnish  a  motive  for  re- 
ducing half  the  population  to  chains. 
Benevolence  does  much  to  mitigate  it. 
The  best  minds  are  inquiring  now  it 
may  be  prevented,  diminished,  removed. 
Jt  is  givine  excitement  to  a  philan- 
thropv  whicn  creates  out  of  misfortune 
new  Donds  of  union  between  man  and 
man. 

Our  slave-holding  brethren,  who  tell 
us  that  the  condition  of  the  slave  is 
better  than  that  of  the  free  laborer  at 
the  North,  talk  ignorantly  and  rashly.- 
They  do  not,  cannot  know,  what  to  us 
is  matter  of  daily  observation,  that  from 
the  families  of  our  farmers  and  me- 
chanics have  sprung  our  most  distin- 
guished men,  — men  who  have  done  most 
for  science,  arts,  letters,  religion,  and 
freedom ;  and  that  the  noblest  spirits 
among  us  would  have  been  lost  to  their 
country  and  mankind  had  the  laboring 
class  here  been  doomed  to  slavery. 
They  do  not  know  —  what  we  rejoice 
to  tell  them  —  that  this  class  partakes 
largely  of  the  impulse  given  to  the 
whole  community;  that  the  means  of 
intellectual  improvement  are  multiply- 
ing to  the  laborious  as  fast  as  to  the 
opulent ;  that  our  most  distinguished 
citizens  meet  them  as  brethren,  and 
conmunicate  to  them  in  public  dis- 
courses their  own  most  important  ac- 
quisitions. Undoubtedly,  the  Christian, 
republican  spirit  is  not  working,  even 
here,  as  it  should.  The  more  improved 
and  prosperous  classes  have  not  yet 
learned  that  it  is  their  great  mission  to 
elevate  morally  and  intellectually  the 
less  advanced  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity: but  the  great  truth  is  more  and 
more  recognized,  and  accordingly  a  new 
era  may  be  said  to  be  opening  on  so- 
ciety. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  slave,  if 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  free  laborer 
at  the  North,  is  in  a  happier  condition 
than  the  Irish  peasantry.  Let  this  be 
granted.  Let  the  security  of  the  peas- 
ant's domestic  relations,  let  his  church 
and  his  school-house,  ^L^vd  Vv\^  i-acvxNXV^if^^ 
of  a  belter  \ox,  i^aiSi^  lot  'aa'^xTv^.   ^^- 
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cause  Ireland  is  suffering  from  the  mis- 
cjovernmeiit  and  oppression  of  ages, 
does  it  follow  that  a  less  grinding  op- 
pression is  a  good  ?  Besiaes,  are  not 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland  acknowledged  ? 
Is  not  British  legislation  laboring  to  re- 
store her  prosperity  ?  Is  it  not  true 
that,  whilst  the  slave's  lot  admits  no  im- 
portant change,  the  most  enlightened 
minds  are  at  work  to  confer  on  the  Irish 
peasant  the  blessings  of  education,  of 
squal  laws,  of  new  springs  to  exertion, 
01  new  sources  of  wealth  ?  Other 
men,  however  fallen,  may  be  lifted 
up.  An  immovable  weight  presses  on 
the  slave. 

But  still,  we  are  told,  the  slave  is  gay. 
He  is  not  as  wretched  as  our  theories 
teach.  After  his  toil  he  sings,  he 
dances,  he  gives  no  signs  of  an  ex- 
hausted frame  or  gloomy  spirit.  The 
slave  happy  I  Why,  then,  contend  for 
rights  ?  Why  follow  with  beating  hearts 
the  struggles  of  the  patriot  for  freedom } 
Why  canonize  the  martyr  to  freedom  ? 
The  slave  happy !  Then  happiness  is 
to  be  found  in  giving  up  the  distinctive 
attributes  of  a  man  ;  in  darkening  intel- 
lect and  conscience  ;  in  quenching  gen- 
erous sentiments  ;  in  servility  of  spirit ; 
in  living  under  a  whip  :  in  having  neither 
property  nor  rights :  in  holding  wife  and 
child  at  another's  pleasure ;  in  toiling 
without  hope ;  in  living  without  an  end ! 
The  slave,  indeed,  has  his  pleasures. 
His  animal  nature  survives  the  injury 
to  his  rational  and  moral  powers ;  and 
every  animal  has  its  enjoyments.  The 
kindness  of  Providence  Jillows  no  hu- 
man being  to  be  wholly  divorced  from 
good.  The  lamb  frolics  ;  the  dog  leaps 
for  ioy  ;  the  bird  fills  the  air  with  cheer- 
ful narmony :  and  the  slave  spends  his 
holiday  in  laughter  and  the  dance. 
Thanks  to  Him  who  never  leaves  him- 
self without  witness ;  who  cheers  even 
the  desert  with  spots  of  verdure,  and 
opens  a  fountain  of  joys  in  the  most 
withered  heart !  It  is  not  possible,  how- 
ever, to  contemplate  the  occasional  gay- 
etj*  of  the  slave  without  some  mixture 
of  painful  thought.  He  is  gay.  because 
he  has  not  learned  to  think  ;  because 
he  is  too  fallen  to  feel  his  wrongs  :  be- 
cause he  wants  just  self  respect.  We 
are  grieved  by  the  gayety  of  the  insane. 
There  is  a  sadness  m  the  gavety  of  him 
whose  lightness  of  heart  would  be  turned 
to  bitterness  and  indignation,  wftte  otvt 
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ray  of  light  to  awaken  in  him  the  spirit 
of  a  man. 

That  there  are  those  among  the  free 
who  are  more  wretched  than  slaves  is 
undoubtedly  true ;  just  as  there  is  in- 
comparably greater  misery  among  men 
than  among  brutes.  The  brute  ne\'er 
knows  the  agony  of  a  human  spirit 
torn  by  remorse,  or  wounded  in  its 
love.  But  would  we  cease  to  be  human 
because  our  capacity  for  suffering  in- 
creases with  the  elevation  of  our  nat- 
ure ?  All  blessings  may  be  perverted, 
and  the  greatest  perverted  most.  Were 
we  to  visit  a  slave- country,  undoubtedly 
the  most  miserable  human  beings  would 
be  found  among  the  free  ;  for  among 
them  the  passions  have  wider  sweep, 
and  the  power  they  p>ossess  may  be 
used  to  their  own  ruin.  Liberty  is  not 
a  necessity  of  happiness.  It  is  only  a 
means  of  good.  It  is  a  trust  which  may 
be  abused.  Are  all  such  trusts  to  Le 
cast  away  ?  Are  they  not  the  greatest 
gifts  of  heaven  ? 

But  the  slave,  we  are  told,  often  mani- 
fests affection  to  his  master,  grieves  at 
his  departure,  and  welcomes  his  return. 
1  will  not  endeavor  to  explain  this  by 
saying  that  the  master's  absence  places 
the  slave  under  the  overseer  :  nor  will  I 
object  that  the  slave's  propensity  to  steal 
from  his  master,  his  need  of  the  whip  to 
urge  him  to  toil,  and  the  dread  of  insur- 
rection which  he  inspires,  are  signs  of 
any  thing  but  love.  1  here  is,  undoubt- 
edly, much  more  affection  in  this  rela- 
tion than  could  be  expected.  Of  all 
races  of  men,  the  African  is  the  mildest 
and  *most  susceptible  of  attachment 
He  loves,  where  the  European  would 
hate.  He  watches  the  life  of  a  master 
whom  the  North  American  Indian,  in 
like  circumstances,  would  stab  to  the 
heart.  The  African  is  affectionate.  Is 
this  a  reason  for  holding  him  in  chains? 
We  cannot,  however,  think  of  this  most 
interesting  feature  of  slavery  with  un- 
mixed pleasure.  It  is  the  curse  of  sla- 
very that  it  can  touch  nothing  which  it 
docs  not  debase  Even  love,  that  senti- 
ment given  us  bv  God  to  be  the  germ  of 
a  divine  virtue  becomes  in  the  slave  a 
weakness,  almost  a  degradation.  His 
affections  lose  much  of  their  beauty 
and  dignity.  He  ought,  indeed,  to  fed 
benevolence  toward  his  master ;  but  to 
attach  himself  to  a  man  who  keeps  him 
\tL  ^^  ^\x^\  "aAd  denies  him  the  rights  of 
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a  man :  to  be  grate^ll  and  devoted  to 
one  who  extorts  his  toil  and  debases 
him  into  a  chattel ;  this  has  a  taint_  of 
servility,  which  maliea  us  grieve  whilst 
we  admire  However,  we  would  not  di- 
minish the  attachment  of  the  slave.  He 
is  the  happier  for  his  generosiiy.  Let 
him  love  his  master,  and  let  the  master 
win  love  by  kindness.  We  only  say, 
Let  not  this  manifestatio  i  of  a  gen- 
erous nature  in  the  slave  be  turned 
against  him.  Let  it  not  be  made  an 
answer  to  ^a  exposition  of  his  wrongs. 
Let  it  not  be  used  as  a  weapon  for  nis 
perpetual  degradation. 

But  the  slave,  we  are  told,  is  taught 
religion.  This  is  the  most  cheerine 
sound  which  comes  to  us  from  the  land 
of  bondage.  We  are  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  anv  portion  of  the  slaves  are  in- 
structed in  that  truth  which  gives  in- 
ward freedom.  They  hear,  at  least,  one 
voice  of  deep,  genuine  love.  —  the  voice 
of  Christ ;  and  read  in  his  cross  what 
all  other  things  hide  from  thern  the 
unutterable  worth  of  their  spiritual  nat- 
ure. This  portion,  however,  is  smiU. 
The  greater  part  are  still  buried  in 
lieatheo  ignorance.  Besides,  religion, 
though  a  great  good,  can  hardly  exert 
its  full  power  on  the  slave.  Will  it  not 
be  taught  to  malie  him  obedient  to  his 
master,  rather  than  to  raise  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  man,'  Is  slavery,  which 
tends  so  proverbially  to  debase  the  mind, 
the  preparation  for  spiritual  truth  ?  Can 
the  slave  comprehend  the  principle  of 
love,  the  essential  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  he  hears  it  from  the  lips 
of  those  whose  relations  to  him  express 
injustice  and  sellishness  ?  But  suppose 
him  to  receive  Christianity  in  its  purity, 
and   to  feel  all  its   power.      Js   this  to 

who  can  understand  the'  subli 
which  has  ever  entered  the  human  mind, 
who  can  love  and  adore  God.  who  can 
conform  himself  to  the  celestial  virtue 
of  the  Saviour,  for  whom  that  Saviour 
died,  to  whom  heaven  is  opened,  whose 
repentance  now  gives  jov  in  heaven,  — 
is  such  a  being  to  be  held  as  property, 
driven  by  force  as  the  brute,  and  denied 
the  rights  of  man  by  a  fellow-creature, 
by  a  professed  disciple  of  the  just  and 
meraful  Saviour?  Has  he  a  religious 
nature,  and  dares  any  one  hold  him  as 
a  nuve  ? 
I  have  now  completed  my  views  of 


the  evils  of  slavery,  and  have  shown 
how  little  they  are  mitigated  by  what  are 
thought  its  advantages.  In  this  whole 
discussion  1  have  cautiously  avoided 
quoting  particular  examples  of  its  bane- 
ful influences.  1  have  not  brought  to- 
gether accounts  of  horrible  cruelty  which 
come  to  us  from  the  Soulh.  1  have 
confined  myself  to  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  slavery,  to  evils  bound  up 
in  its  very  nature,  which,  as  long  as 
man  is  man,  cannot  be  separated  from 
it  That  these  evils  are  unmixed,  1  do 
not  say.  More  or  less  of  good  tnay 
often  bie  found  in  connection  with  them. 
No  institution,  be  it  what  it  may,  can 
make  the  life  of  a  human  being  wholly 
evil,  or  cut  off  every  means  of  improve- 
ment. God's  benevolence  triumphs  over 
all  the  perverseness  and  folly  of  man's 
devices,  tie  sends  a  cheering  beam 
into  the  darkest  abode.  The  slave  has 
his  hours  of  exhilaration.  His  hut  oc- 
casionally rings  with  thoughtless  mirth. 
Among  this  class,  too,  there  are,  and 
must  be,  occasionally,  higher  pleasures. 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ;  and  in 
some  slaves  there  is  a  happy  nature 
which  no  condition  can  destroy,  just  as 
among  children  we  find  some  whom 
the  worst  cducarion  cannot  spoil.  The 
African  is  so  affectionate,  imitative,  and 
docile  that  in  favorable  circumstances 
he  catches  much  that  is  good  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  influence  of  a  wise  and 
kind  master  will  be  seen  in  the  very 
countenance  and  bearing  of  his  slaves. 
Among  this  degraded  people,  there 
are,  occasionally,  examples  of  superior 
intelligence  and  virtue,  showing  the 
groundlessness  of  the  opinion  that  thev 
are  incapable  of  filling  a  higher  rank 
than  slavery,  and  showing  that  human 
nature  is  too  generous  and  hardy  to  be 
wholly  destroyed  in  the  most  unpro- 
pitious  stale.  We  also  witness  in  this 
class,  and  very  often,  a  superior  physi- 
cal development,  a  grace  of  form  and 
motion,  which  almost  extorts  a  feeling 
approaching  respect,  1  mean  not  to 
affirm  that  slavery  excludes  all  good, 
for  human  life  cannot  long  endure  under 
the  privation  of  every  thing  happy  and 
improving.  I  have  spoken  of  its  nat- 
ural tendencies  and  results.  These  are 
wholly  and  only  evil, 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  replied  to 
the  views  now  given  of  slavery.  '.b.'JL 
persons  living  M  a  4\5\a,ace  VtowiW  !»».- 
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not  comprehend  it,  that  its  true  char- 
acter can  be  learned  only  from  those 
who  know  it  practically,  and  are  familiar 
with  its  operations.  To  this  1  will  not 
reply,  that  I  have  seen  it  near  at  hand. 
It  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  men  may 
lose  the  power  of  setting  an  object  fairly 
by  being  too  near  as  well  as  by  being 
too  remote.  The  slaveholder  is  too 
familiar  with  sl.ivery  to  underiitand  it. 
To  be  educated  in  injustice  is  almost 
necessarily  to  be  blinaed  by  it  more  or 
less.  To  exercise  usurped  power  from 
birth  is  the  surest  way  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  ri^ht  and  a  good.  The  slave- 
holder tells  us  that  he  only  can  instruct 
us  about  slavery.  But  suppose  that  we 
wished  to  learn  the  true  character  of 
dexpolism  :  should  we  go  to  the  palace 
and  take  the  despot  as  our  teacher  ? 
Should  we  pay  much  heed  to  his  assur- 
ance that  he'  alone  could  understand 
the  character  of  absolute  power,  and 
that  we  in  a  republic  could  know  noth- 
ini;  of  the  condition  of  men  subjected 
to  irresponsible  will?  The  sad  influ- 
ence of  slavery  in  darkening  the  mind 
which  i,s  peri>etually  conversant  with  It, 
is  disclosed  to  iis  in  (he  recent  attempts 
made  at  the  South  to  represent  this  in- 
stitution as  a  good,  freemen,  who 
would  sooner  die  than  resign  their 
rights,  talk  of  the  happiness  of  those 
from  whom  every  right  is  wrested. 
They  talk  of  the  slave  as  "property," 
with  the  same  contidenee  as  if  this  were 
the  holiest  claim.  This  is  one  of  tlic 
mournful  effects  of  shvery.  It  darkens 
the  monil  sense  of  the  master.  And 
can  men.  whose  position  is  so  unfavor- 
able to  just,  impartial  judgment,  expect 
us  to  acquiesce  in  their  views  ? 

There  is  another  reply.  If  the  slave- 
holding  States  expect  u's  to  admit  their 
views  of  this  institution,  they  must  allow 
it  to  be  freely  discussed  among  them' 
selves.  Of  what  avail  is  their  testimony 
!;i  favor  of  slavery,  when  not  a  tongue 
i.t  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  its  condem- 
nation ?  Of  what  use  is  the  press,  when 
it  can  publish  onlv  on  one  side  ?  In 
Urge  portions  of  the  slave-holding 
States,  freedom  of  speech  on  (his  sub- 
ject is  at  an  end.  Whoever  should 
pubhsh  among  them  the  sentiments 
respecting  slavery  which  are  universallv 
adopted  through  the  civilized  worlc(. 
trouid  put  his  life  in  jeopardy,  would 
probably  be  ilaytsd  or  hung.    On  t.\i.ii 


great  subject,  which  affects  vitally  their 
peace  and  pro.-,perity.  their  moral  and 
political  interests,  no  philanthropist. 
who  has  come  to  the  truth,  can  speak 
his  mind.  Even  the  minister  ol  religion, 
who  feels  the  hostility  between  slavery 
and  Christianity,  dares  not  speak.  His 
calling  might  not  save  him  from  popular 
rage  Thus  slavery  avenges  itselt  It 
brings  the  masters  under  despotism.  It 
lakes  away  thathberty  which  a  freeman 
prizes  as  life. —liberty  of  speech.  All 
this,  we  are  told,  is  necessary,  and  so  it 
may  be  ;  but  an  institution  imposine 
such  a  necessity  cannot  be  a  good  :  and 
one  thing  is  plain,  — the  testimony  of 
men  placed  under  such  restraints  can- 
not be  loo  cautiously  received.  We 
have  better  sources  of  knowledge.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  ages,  ancf  the  tes- 
timony of  the  unchangeable  principles 
of  human  nature.  These  assure  us  that 
slavery  is  ■•  evil,  and  evil  continually," 

1  ought  not  to  close  tliis  head  wiUiout 
acknowledging  (what  1  cheerfully  doi 
that  in  many  cases  the  kindness  of  mas- 
ters docs  much  for  the  mitigation  of 
slavery-  Could  it  be  rendered  harmless, 
the  efforts  of  many  would  not  be  spared 
to  make  it  so.  It  is  evil,  not  through 
any  singular  corruption  in  the  slave- 
holder, but  from  its  own  nature,  and  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  make  it  a  good,  li 
is  evil,  not  becau.se  it  exists  on  this  or 
that  spot  Were  it  planted  at  the  North, 
it  might  become  a  greater  curse,  more 
liardening  and  depraving  than  it  row 
proves  under  a  milder  sky.  1 1  is  not  of 
the  particular  form  of  slavery  in  this 
country  that  I  complain.  1  am  willing 
to  allow  that  it  is  here  comparatively 
mild :  tliat  on  many  plantations  DO 
abuses  exist,  but  such  as  are  insepari' 
ble  from  its  very  nature.  The  mischief 
lies  in  its  very  nature,  "Men  do  do! 
gather  grapes  of  th<  rns,  or  figs  of  this- 
tles." An  institution  so  founded  in 
wrong,  so  imbued  with  injustice,  cannot 
be  made  a  good.  It  cannot,  like  other 
institutions,  be  perpetuated  by  being 
improved.  To  improve  it  is  to  prepare 
the  way  for  its  subversion.  Every  mel- 
ioration of  the  slave's  lot  is  a  step 
toward  freedom.  Slavery  is  thus  rwii- 
cally.  essentially  evil.  Every  good  mw 
should  earnestly  pray,  and  use  even 
virtuous  influence,  that  an  instjtuiiiw 
blighting  to  human  nature  may  l<  1 
'     '      n  end. 


Scripture^ 

Attempts  are  often  made  to  support 
slavery  by  the  authority  of  revelation. 
"  Slavery,"  it  is  said,  '■  is  allowed  in  the 
Old  TestamcDt,  and  not  condemned  in 
the  New.  Paul  commands  slaves  to 
obey.  He  commands  masters,  not  to 
release  their  slaves,  but  to  treat  them 
justly.  Therefore  slavery  is  ri^ht,  is 
sanctified  by  God's  word."  In  this  age 
of  the  world,  and  amidst  the  light  which 
has  been  thrown  on  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  such  reasoning 
hardly  deserves  notice.  A  few  words 
only  will  be  offered  in  reply. 

This  reasoning  proves  too  much.  If 
usages,  sanctioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  not  forbidden  in  the  New,  are 
right,  then  our  moral  code  will  undergo 
a  sad  deterioration.  Polygamy  was  al-  | 
lowed  to  the  Israelites,  was  the  practice  . 
of  the  holiest  men.  and  was  common 
and  licensed  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  ; 
But  the  Apostles  nowhere  condemn  it, 
nor  was  the  renunciation  of  it  made  an 
essenti'il  condition  of  admission  into  the 
Christian  church.  It  is  trtie  that  in  one 
piss  age  Christ  has  condemned  it  by 
implicalion.  But  is  not  slavery  con- 
demned by  stronger  implication,  in  the 
many  passages  which  malte  the  new 
religion  to  consist  in  serving  one  an- 
other, and  in  doing  to  otiiers  what  we 
would  that  they  should  do  to  ourselves  i* 
Why  may  not  Scripture  be  used  to  stock 
our  houses  with  wives  as   well  as  with 

Again.  Paul  is  said  to  saticiion  sla- 
very. Let  us  now  ask.  What  was  slavery 
in  t,ne  age  of  Paul  f  It  was  the  slavery, 
not  so  much  of  black  as  of  white  men. 
not  merely  of  barbarians,  but  of  Greelcs, 
not  merely  of  the  ignorant  and  debased, 
but  of  the  virtuous,  educated,  and  re- 
fined. Piracy  and  concjuest  were  the 
chief  means  of  supplying  the  slave- 
market,  and  they  heeded  neither  char- 
acter nor  condition.  Sometimes  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  a  capt- 
ured city  was  sold  into  bondage,  some- 
times the  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  Jeru- 
salem. Noble  nnd  royal  families,  the 
rich  and  greit  the  learned  and  power- 
ful, the  philosopher  and  poet,  the  wisest 
and  Ijest  men,  were  condemned  to  the 
cliain.     Such  was  ancient  slavery     And 
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this,  we  are  told,  is  allowed  and  con- 
firmed by  the  word  of  God  I  Had  Na- 
poleon, on  capturing  Berlin  or  Vienna, 
doomed  most  or  the  whole  of  their  in- 
habitants to  bondage  :  had  he  seized  on 
venerable  matrons,  the  mothers  of  illus- 
trious men,  who  were  reposing,  after 
virtuoui  lives,  in  the  bosom  of  grateful 
families  ;  had  lie  seized  on  the  delicate, 
refined,  beautiful  young  woman,  whose 
education  had  prepared  ner  to  grace  the 
sphere  in  which  God  had  placed  her, 
and  over  all  whose  prospects  the  fresh- 
est hopes  and  most  glowing  imaginations 
of  early  life  were  breathed:  had  he 
seized  on  the   minister  of  religion,   the 
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sage,  the  guides  of  the  world ;  had  he 
scattered  these  through  the  slave -mar- 
kets of  the  world,  and  transferred  them 
to  the  highest  bidders  at  public  auction, 
the  men  to  be  converted  into  instru- 
ments  of  slavish  toil,  the  women  into 
instruments  of  lust,  and  both  to  endure 
whatever  indignities  and  tortures  abso- 
lute power  can  inflict,  — we  should  then 
have  had  a  picture,  in  the  present  age,  of 
slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Paul. 
Such  slavery,  we  are  told,  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Apostle  !  Such,  we  are  told,  he 
pronounced  to  be  morally  right  1  Had 
Napoleon  sent  some  cargoes  of  these 
victims  to  these  shores,  we  might  have 
bought  them,  and  degraded  the  noblest 
beings  to  out  lowest  uses,  and  might 
have  cited  Paul  to  testify  to  our  inno- 
cence !  Were  an  infidel  to  brine  this 
charge  against  the  Apostle,  we  snould 
say  tnat  he  was  laboring  in  his  vocation ; 
but  that  a  professed  Christian  should  so 
insult  this  sainted  philanthropist,  this 
martyr  to  truth  and  benevolence,  is  a 
sad  proof  of  the  power  of  slavery  to 
blind  its  supporters  to  the  plainest 
truth. 

Slavery,  in  the  age  of  the  Apostle, 
had  so  penetrated  society,  was  so  in- 
timately interwoven  with  it.  and  the 
materials  of  servile  war  were  so  abun- 
dant, that  a  religion  preaching  freedom 
to  the  slave  would  have  shaken  the  so- 
cial fabric  to  its  foundation,  and  would 
have  armed  against  itself  the  whole 
power  of  the  state.  Paul  did  not  then 
assail  the  institution.  He  satisfied  him- 
self with  spreading  principles  which, 
however  slowly,  could  not  but  work  its 
destruction.  He  com.«va.-(\4t6.  ■¥VS«.'m»t«i 
to  receive  Ws  lugiWve  aXa-Nt,  OTv«,'S«wi'*- 
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"  not  as  a  slave,  but  above  a  slave,  as  a 
brother  beloved ;  "  and  he  commanded 
masters  to  give  to  their  slaves  that 
which  was  *^just  and  equal;  "  thus  as- 
serting for  tlie  slave  the  rights  of  a 
Christian  and  a  man  :  and  how,  in  his 
circumstances,  he  could  have  done  more 
for  the  subversion  of  slavery,  I  do  not 
see. 

Let  me  offer  another  remark.  The 
perversion  of  Scripture  to  the  support 
of  slavery  is  singularly  inexcusable  in 
this  country.  Paul  not  only  commanded 
slaves  to  obey  their  masters.  He  de- 
livered these  precepts  :  **  Let  every  soul 
be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For 
there  is  no  power  but  of  God  ;  the  pow- 
ers that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Who- 
soever, therefore,  resisteth  the  power, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and 
they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  them- 
selves damnation."  This  passage  was 
written  in  the  time  of  Nero.  It  teaches 
passive  obedience  to  despotism  more 
strongly  than  any  text  teaches  the  law- 
fulness of  slavery.  Accordingly  it  has 
been  quoted  for  ages  by  the  supporters 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  made  the  strong- 
hold of  tyranny.  Did  our  fathers  ac- 
quiesce in  the  most  obvious  interpreta- 
tion of  this  text  .'*  Because  the  first 
Christians  were  taught  to  obey  despotic 
rule,  did  our  fathers  feel  as  if  Christi- 
anity had  stripped  men  of  their  rights } 
Did  they  argue  that  tyranny  was  to  be 
excused  because  forcible  opposition  to 
it  is  in  most  cases  wrong?  Did  they 
ar^e  that  absolute  power  ceases  to  be 
unjust  because,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
the  duty  of  subjects  to  obey  ?  Did  they 
infer  that  bad  institutions  ought  to  be 
perpetual  because  the  subversion  of 
them  by  force  will  almost  always  inflict 
greater  evil  than  it  removes  ?  No ;  they 
were  wiser  interpreters  of  God's  word. 
They  believed  that  despotism  was  a 
wrong,  notwithstanding  the  general  ob- 
ligation upon  its  subjects  to  obey :  and 
that  whenever  a  whole  people  should  so 
feel  the  wrong  as  to  demand  its  re- 
moval, the  time  for  removing  it  had  fully 
come.  Such  is  the  school  in  which  we 
here  have  been  brought  up.  To  us.  it 
is  no  mean  proof  of  the  divine  original 
of  Christianity,  that  it  teaches  human 
brotherhood  and  favors  human  rights ; 
anrf  yet,  on  the  ground  of  two  or  three 
passages,  which  admit  different  con- 
structions,   we    make    CbrisliauVly  iVv^ 


minister  of  slavery,  the  forger  of  chains 
for  those  whom  it  came  to  make  free 

It  is  a  plain  rule  of  scriptural  criti- 
cism, that  particular  texts  should  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  general 
tenor  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  And 
what  is  the  general,  the  perpetual  teach- 
ing of  Christianity  in  regard  to  social 
duty  ?  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them ;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets."  Now,  does  not  every  man 
feel  that  nothing,  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  consent  to  be  a  slave  ?  Does 
he  not  feel  that,  if  reduced  to  this  ab- 
ject lot,  his  whole  nature,  his  reason, 
conscience,  affections,  would  cry  out 
against  it  as  the  greatest  of  calamities 
and  wrongs  .'*  Can  he  pretend,  then, 
that,  in  holding  others  in  bondage,  he 
does  to  his  neighbor  what  he  would  that 
his  neighbor  should  do  to  him?  Of 
what  avail  are  a  few  texts,  which  were 
designed  for  local  and  temporary  use, 
when  urged  against  the  vital,  essential 
spirit,  and  the  plainest  precepts  of  our 
religion  ? 

I  close  this  section  with  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  a  recent  work  pf  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  writers ;  not  that  I 
think  additional  arguments  necessary, 
but  because  the  authority  of  Script- 
ure is  more  successfully  used  than  any 
thing  else  to  reconcile  good  minds  to 
slavery :  — 

"  This   very    course,   which    the  gospel 
takes  on  this  subject,  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  one  that  could  have  been  taken  in 
order  to  effect  the  universal  abolition  of 
slavery.     The  gospel  was  designed,  not  for 
one  race  or  for  one  time,  but  for  adl  races 
and  for  all   times.     It   looked,  not  at  the 
abolition    of    this    form  of    evil   for    that 
age  alone,  but  for  its  universal  abolition. 
Hence  the  important  object  of  its  Author 
was  to  gain  it  a  lodgment  in  every  part  of 
the  known  world  ;  so  that,  by  its  universal 
diffusion  among  all  classes  of   society,  it 
might  quietly  and   peacefully  modify  and 
subdue  the  evil  passions  of  men  ;  andf  thus, 
without  violence,  work  a  revolution  in  the 
whole  mass  of  mankind.     In  this  manner 
alone  could  its  object  —  a  universal  moral 
revolution  —  have  oeen  accomplished.   For 
if  it  had  forbidden  the  eit'/,  instead  of  sub- 
verting the  principle^  if  it   had  proclaimed 
the   unlawfulness   of    slavery,    and  taught 
slaves  to  resist  the  oppression  of  their  roas- 
ters, it  would  instantly  have   arrayed  the 
two  parties  in  deadly  nostility  throngfaout 
\  \.Vv^  cAV^vL^^'NQtld;  its  announcement  would 
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have  been  the  signal  of  servile  war ;  and 
I  he  very  name  of  the  Christian  religion 
would  have  been  forgotten  amidst  the  agi- 
tations of  universal  bloodshed.  The  fact, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  the  gospel 
does  not  forbid  slavery,  affords  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  does  not  mean  to  pro- 
hibit it ;  much  less  does  it  afford  ground 
for  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  intended  to 
authorize  it. 

"  It  is  important  to  remember,  that  two 
grounds  of  moral  obligation  are  distinctly 
recognized  in  the  gospel.  The  first  is  our 
duty  to  man  as  man  ;  that  is,  on  the  ground 
of  the  relation  which  men  sustain  to  each 
other  ;  the  second  is  our  duty  to  man  as  a 
creature  of  God  ;  that  is,  on  the  ground  of 
the  relation  which  we  all  sustain  to  God. 
Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely upon  this  latter  ground  that  the  slave 
is  commanded  to  obev  his  master.  It  is 
never  urged,  like  the  auty  of  obedience  to 
parents,  because  it  is  rights  but  because  the 
cultivation  of  meekness  and  forbearance 
under  injury  will  be  well-pleasine  unto 
God.  The  manner  in  which  the  dutv  of 
servants  or  slaves  is  inculcated,  therefore, 
affords  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the 
go-ipel  authorizes  one  man  to  hold  another 
i:i  bondage,  any  more  than  the  command  to 
honor  the  king,  when  that  king  was  Nero, 
authorized  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor ;  or 
than  the  command  to  turn  the  other  cheek, 
when  one  is  smitten,  justifies  the  infliction 
of  violence  by  an  injurious  man."  * 


Chapter  VI. 

Means  of  Removing  Slavery. 

How  slavery  shall  be  removed  is  a 
question  for  the  slave  holder,  and  one 
which  he  alone  can  fully  answer.  He 
alone  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  slaves,  to 
which  the  means  of  emancipation  should 
be  carefully  adapted.  General  views 
and  principles  may  and  should  be  sug- 
gested at  a  distance ;  but  the  mode  of 
applying  them  can  be  understood  only 
by  those  who  dwell  on  the  spot  where 
the  evil  exists.  To  the  slave-holder 
belongs  the  duty  of  settling  and  em- 
plovi'ng  the  best  methods  of  liberation, 
and  to  no  other.  We  have  no  right  of 
interference,  nor  do  we  desire  it.  We 
hold  that  the  dangers  of  emancipation, 
if  such  there  are,  would  be  indefinitely 
increased  were  the  boon  to  come  to  the 

•  Wayland's  "  Elements  of  Moral  Science."  pa^es 
225  and  2a6.  The  discussion  of  Slavery,  in  the  chac- 
t'^r  from  which  these  extracts  ar^  made,  is  well  worthy 
attention. 


slave  from  a  foreign  hand,  —  were  he 
see  it  forced  on  the  master  b^  a  forei 
power.  It  is  of  the  highest  importai 
that  slavery  should  be  succeeded  b; 
friendly  relation  between  master  a 
slave  ;  and.  to  produce  this,  the  lat 
must  see  in  the  former  his  benefac 
and  deliverer.  His  liberty  must  se 
to  him  an  expression  of  benevolei 
and  regard  for  his  rights.  He  must  ] 
confidence  in  his  superiors,  and  lo 
to  them  cheerfully  and  gratefully 
counsel  and  aid..  Let  hin\  feel  t] 
liberty  has  been  wrung  from  an  unw 
ing  master,  who  woula  willingly  reph 
the  chain,  and  jealousy,  vindictivene 
and  hatred  would  spring  up  to  blij 
the  innocence  and  happiness  of  his  n 
freedom,  and  to  make  it  a  peril  to  hi 
self  and  all  around  him.  I  belie 
indeed,  that  emancipation,  though 
bestowed,  would  be  better  than  ev 
1  isting  bondage  ;  but  the  responsibil 
of  so  conferring  it  is  one  that  none 
us  are  anxious  to  assume. 

We  cannot  but  fear  much  from  1 
experiment  now  in  progress  in  the  W" 
Indies,  on  account  of  its  being  the  wc 
of  a  foreign  hand.  The  planters, 
pecially  of  Jamaica,  have  opposed  1 
mother  country  with  a  pertinaciousni 
bordering  on  insanity  ;  have  done  mi 
to  exasperate  the  slaves,  whose  freed" 
they  could  not  prevent ;  have  done  no 
ing  to  prepare  them  for  liberty ;  have  r 
them  with  gloom  on  their  countenanc 
and  with  evil  auguries  on  their  lips  ;  h« 
taught  them  to  look  abroad  for  rel: 
and  to  see  in  their  masters  only  obstr 
tions  to  the  amelioration  of  their  1 
It  is  possible  that,  under  all  these  < 
stacles,  emancipation  may  succeed.  G 
grant  it  success  !  If  it  fail,  the  plan 
will  have  brought  the  ruin  very  mi 
on  himself.  Policy,  as  well  as  auty, 
plainly  taught  him  to  take  into  his  o 
nands  the  work  which  a  superior  pov 
had  begun,  to  spare  no  effort,  no  < 
pense,  for  binding  to  him  by  new  t 
those  who  were  to  throw  ofiF  th 
former  chains,  that  we  know  not  h 
to  account  for  his  conduct,  but  by  si 
posing  that  his  unhappy  position  aj 
slave-holder  had  robbed  him  of 
reason,  as  well  as  blunted  his  mo 
sense. 

In  this  country,  no  power  but  t! 
of  the  slave-holdltv?;  SXaA.^^  c-accv  x^xc* 
the  evil,  and  tiont  61  m^  ^xt  ^tvtkvov 
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take  the  office  from  their  hands.  They 
alone  can  do  it  safely,  rhey  alone  can 
determine  and  apply  the  true  and  sure 
means  of  emancipation.  That  such 
means  exist,  1  cannot  doubt ;  for  eman- 
cipation has  already  been  carried  through 
successfully  in  other  countries ;  and  even 
were  there  no  precedent,  I  should  l>e 
sure  that)  un«.ler  God's  benevolent  and 
lighteous  government,  there  could  not 
be  a  necessity  for  holding  human  beings 
in  perpetual  bondage.  This  faith,  how- 
ever, is  not  universal.  Many,  when 
they  hear  of  the  evils  of  slaver)',  say, 
"It  is  bad,  but  remediless.  . There  are 
no  means  of  relief."  They  say,  in  a 
despairing  tone,  "  Give  us  your  plan  ;  " 
and  justify  iheir  indifference  to  eman- 
cipation by  what  they  call  its  hopeless- 
ness. This  state  of  mind  has  induced 
me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  mt^ans 
of  removing  slavery ;  not  that  I  tliink 
of  drawing  up  a  plan  ;  for  to  this  I  am 
necessarily  unequal.  No  individual  so 
distant  can  do  the  work,  to  which  the 
whole  intellect  and  benevolence  of  the 
South  should  be  summoned.  I  wish 
only  to  suggest  a  few  principles,  which 
I  think  would  ensure  a  happy  result  to 
the  benevolent  enterprise,  and  which 
may  help  to  remove  the  incredulity  of 
which  1  have  complained. 

What.  then,  is  to  be  done  for  the  re- 
moval of  slavery  }  In  the  first  place, 
the  great  principle,  that  man  cannot 
rightfully  be  held  as  property,  should 
be  admitted  by  the  slave-holder.  As  to 
any  public  forms  of  setting  forth  this 
principle,  they  are  of  little  or  no  moment, 
provided  it  be  received  into  the  mind 
and  heart.  The  slave  should  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  partaker  of  a  common 
nature,  as  having  the  essential  rights  of 
humanity.  This  great  truth  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  every  wise  plan  for  his 
relief.  The  cordial  admission  of  it 
would  give, a  consciousness  of  dignity, 
ol  grandeur,  to  efforts  for  emancipation. 
There  is.  indeed,  a  grandeur  in  the  idea 
of  raising  more  than  two  millions  of 
human  beings  to  the  enjoyment  of  hu- 
man rights,  to  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tian civilization,  to  the  means  of  indefi- 
nite improvement.  The  slave-holding 
States  are  called  to  a  nobler  work  of 
benevolence  than  is  committed  to  any 
other  communities.  They  should  com- 
prehend  its  dignity.  This  they  cannot 
do  till  the  slave  is  truly,  slucerdy,  V\\.Vv 


the  mind  and  heart,  recognized  as  a 
man,  —  till  he  ceases  to  be  regarded  as 
proi>erty. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  I  intend 
that  the  slave  should  be  immediately  set 
free  from  all  his  present  restraints.  By 
no  means.  Nothing  is  farther  from  my 
thoughts.  The  slave  cannot  rightfully, 
and  should  not,  be  owned  by  the  indi- 
vidual. But.  Hke  every  other  citizen, 
he  is  subject  to  the  community,  and  the 
community  has  a  right  and  is  bound  to 
continue  all  such  restraints  as  its  own 
safety  and  the  well-being  of  the  slave 
demand.  It  would  be  cruelty,  not  kind- 
ness to  the  latter  to  give  him  a  freedom 
which  he  is  unprepared  to  understand 
or  enjoy.  It  would  be  cruelty  to  strike 
the  fetters  from  a  man  whose  first  steps 
would  infallibly  lead  him  to  a  precipice. 
The  slave  should  not  have  an  owner, 
but  he  should  have  a  guardian.  He 
needs  autht  rity,  to  supply  the  lack  of 
thtit  discretion  which  he  has  not  yet 
attained  ;  but  it  should  be  the  authority 
of  a  friend  ;  an  official  authority,  con- 
ferred by  the  state,  and  for  which  there 
should  be  responsibleness  to  the  state; 
an  autlK>rity  especially  designed  to  pre- 
pare its  subjects  for  personal  freedom. 
The  slave  .should  not,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  allowed  to  wander  at  his  will 
beyond  the  plantation  on  which  he  toils; 
and  if  he  cannot  be  induced  to  work  by 
rational  and  natural  motives,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  labor,  on  the  same  princi- 
ples on  which  the  vagrant  in  other  com- 
munities is  confined  and  compelled  to 
eain  his  bread.  The  gift  of  liberty 
would  be  a  mere  name,  and  worse  than 
nominal,  were  he  to  be  let  loose  on 
society,  under  circumstances  driving 
him  to  crimes,  for  which  he  would  be 
condemned  to  severer  bondage  than  he 
had  escaped.  Many  restraints  must  be 
continued ;  but  continued,  not  because 
the  colored  race  are  property,  not  be- 
cause they  are  bound  to  live  and  toil 
for  an  owner,  but  solely  and  wholly 
because  their  own  innocence,  security, 
and  education,  and  the  public  order  and 
peace,  require  them,  during  the  present 
incapacity,  to  be  restrained.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  this  incapacity  is 
not  their  fault,  but  their  misfortune: 
that  not  they,  but  the  community,  are 
responsible  for  it :  and  that  the  com- 
munity, without  crime,  profit  by  its  own 
>wvoTv^.    \l  \.\\^  ^vernment  should  make 
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any  distinction  among  the  citizens,  it 
should  be  in  behalf  of  the  injured.  In- 
stead of  urging  the  past  existence  of 
slavery,  and  the  incapacity  which  it 
has  induced,  as  apologies  or  reasons 
for  continuing  the  yoke,  the  com- 
munity should  find  in  these  very  cir- 
cumstances new  obligations  to  efiEort  for 
the  wronged. 

There  is  but  one  weighty  argument 
against  immediate  emancipation ;  name- 
ly, that  the  slave  would  not  support  him- 
self and  his  children  by  honest  industry ; 
that,  having  always  worked  on  compul- 
sion, he  will  not  work  without  it ;  tnat, 
having  always  labored  from  another^s 
will,  he  will  not  labor  from  his  own  ; 
that  there  is  no  spring  of  exertion  in  his 
own  mind ;  that  he  is  unused  to  fore- 
thought, providence,  and  self-denial, 
and  the  responsibilities  of  domestic  life ; 
that  freedom  would  produce  idleness ; 
idleness  wont ;  w  mt,  crime  ;  and  that 
crime,  when  it  should  become  the  habit 
of  numbers,  would  bring  misery,  perhaps 
ruin,  not  only  on  the  offenders,  but  the 
state.  Here  lies  the  strength  of  the 
argument  for  continuing  present  re- 
straint. Give  the  slaves  disposition  and 
power  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families  by  honest  industry,  and  com- 
plete emancipation  should  not  be  de- 
layed one  hour. 

The  great  step  then,  towards  the  re- 
moval of  slavery,  is  to  prepare  the  slaves 
for  self  support.  And  this  work  seems 
attended  with  no  peculiar  difficulty.  The 
colored  man  is  not  a  savage,  to  whom 
toil  is  torture,  who  has  centred  every 
idea  of  happiness  and  dignity  in  a  wila 
freedom  who  must  exchange  the  bound- 
less forest  for  a  narrow  plantation,  and 
bend  his  proud  neck  to  an  unknown 
yoke.  Labor  was  his  first  lesson,  and  he 
nas  been  repeating  it  all  his  life.  Can  it 
be  a  hard  task  to  teach  him  to  labor  for 
himself,  —  to  work  from  impulses  in  his 
own  breast  ? 

Much  may  be  done  at  once  to  throw 
the  slave  on  himself,  to  accustom  him 
to  work  for  his  own  and  his  family's 
support,  to  awiken  forethought,  and 
strengthen  the  habit  of  providing  for 
the  future.  On  every  plantation  there 
are  slaves  who  would  do  more  for  wages 
than  from  fear  of  punishment.  There 
arc  those  who,  if  intrusted  with  a  piece 
of  ground,  would  support  themselves 
and  pay  a  rent  in  kind.    There  are  those 


who,  if  moderate  task-work  were  given 
them,  would  gain  their  whole  subsist- 
ence in  their  own  time.  Now,  every 
such  man  ought  to  be  committed  very 
much  to  himself  It  is  a  crime  to  sub- 
ject to  the  whip  a  man  who  can  be  made 
to  toil  from  rational  and  honorable  mo- 
tives. This  partial  introduction  of  free- 
dom would  form  a  superior  class  among 
the  slaves,  whose  example  would  have 
immense  moral  power  on  those  who 
needed  compulsion.  The  industrious 
and  thriving  would  give  an  impulse  to 
the  whole  race.  It  is  important  that 
the  property  thus  earned  by  the  slave 
should  be  made  as  sacred  as  that  of  any 
other  member  of  the  community,  and 
for  this  end  he  should  be  enabled  to 
obtain  redress  of  wrongs,  in  case  of 
being  injured  by  his  master  in  this  or  in 
any  respect,  he  should  either  be  set  free, 
or,  if  unprepared  for  liberty,  should  be 
transferred  to  another  guardian.  This 
system  may  seem  to  many  to  be  attended 
with  insuperable  difficulties ;  but  if  es- 
tablished and  watched  over  by  a  com- 
munity sincerely  desirous  of  emancipa- 
tion (and  no  other  infiuence  can  establish 
it  here),  it  would  find  in  public  sentiment, 
even  more  than  in  law,  the  means  of  ex- 
ecution. 

As  another  means  of  raising  the  slave 
and  fitting  him  to  act  from  higher  mo- 
tives than  compulsion,  a  system  of  boun- 
ties and  rewards  should  be  introduced. 
New  privileges,  increased  indulgences, 
honorable  distinctions,  expressions  of 
respect,  should  be  awarded  to  the  hon- 
est and  industrious.  No  people  are 
more  alive  to  commendation  and  hon- 
orable distinction  than  the  colored  race. 
Prizes  for  good  conduct,  adapted  to 
their  tastes  and  character,  might  in  a 
good  degree  supersede  the  lash.  The 
object  is  to  bring  the  slave  to  labor 
from  other  motives  than  brutal  com- 
pulsion. Such  motives  may  easily  be 
found,  if  the  end  be  conscientiously 
proposed. 

One  of  the  great  means  of  elevating 
the  slave,  and  calling  forth  his  energies, 
is  to  place  his  domestic  relations  on  new 
ground.  This  is  essential.  We  wish 
him  to  labor  for  his  family.  Then  he  • 
must  have  a  family  to  labor  for.  Then 
his  wife  and  children  must  be  truly  his 
own.  Then  his  home  must  be  inviolate. 
Then  the  resix)nsibilities  of  a  Kvi's.VvaxA 
and  father  musl  \><&  \2i\d  oxv  \\vca.    \^  v^ 
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agreed  that  he  will  be  fit  for  freedom  as 
soon  as  the  support  of  his  fami];^  shall 
become  his  habit  and  his  happiness: 
and  how  can  he  be  brought  to  this  con- 
dition, as  long  as  he  shall  see  no  sanctity 
in  the  marriage  bond,  as  long  as  he  shall 
see  his  wife  and  his  children  exposed  to 
indignity  and  to  sale,  as  long  as  their 
sup|x>TI  shall  not  be  intrusted  to  his 
care  i*  No  measure  for  preparing  the 
slave  for  liberty  can  be  so  effectual  as 
the  improvement  of  his  domestic  lot. 
The  whole  power  of  religion  should  be 
employed  lo  impress  him  with  the  sa- 
credness  and  duties  ot  marriage.  The 
chaste  and  the  faithful  In  this  connec- 
tion should  receive  open  and  strong 
marks  of  respect.  They  should  be 
treated  as  at  the  head  of  their  race. 
The  husband  and  wife,  who  prove  f..lse 
to  each  other,  and  who  will  not  labor 
for  their  children,  should  be  visited  with 
the  severest  rebuke.  To  create  a  sense 
of  domestic  oblig-.ition  lo  awaken  do- 
mestic affections.  £o  give  ihe  means  of 
domeslic  happiness,  to  fix  deeply  a  con- 
viction of  the  indissolubleness  of  mar- 
riage, and  of  the  solemnity  of  the  par- 
ental relation. —  these  lire  the  essential 
means  of  raising  the  slave  to  a  virtuous 
and  happy  freedom.  All  other  men  la- 
1>or  for  their  families  ;  and  so  will  the 
slave,  if  the  sentiments  of  a  man  be 
cherisiied  in  his  breast.  We  keep  him 
in  bondage,  because,  if  free,  he  will 
leave  his  wife  and  children  to  want ; 
and  this  bondage  breaks  down  all  the 
feelings  and  habits  which  would  incite 
him  to  toil  for  their  supixirt.  Not  a  step 
will  be  taken  towards  the  preparation  of 
the  slave  for  voluntary  lalior  till  his  do- 
mestic rights  be  respected.  The  viola- 
tion of  these  cries  to  Clod  more  than 
any  other  evil  of  his  lot. 

To  carry  this  and  all  other  means  of 
improvement  into  effect,  it  is  essentia! 
that  the  slave  should  no  longer  l>e 
bought  and  sold.  As  lone  as '  he  is 
made  an  article  of  merchandise.  lie  can- 
not be  fitted  for  the  offices  of  a  man. 
He  will  have  little  motive  to  accumulate 
comforts  and  ornaments  in  his  hut.  if 
at  any  moment  he  may  be  torn  from  it. 
While  treated  as  property,  he  will  have 
little  encouragement  to  .-ic'cumulaie  prop- 
eriT.  for  it  cannot  be  secure.  While  his 
wife  and  children  may  be  exposed  at  , 
auction  and  cirried  hckixdwatiotviherc, 
can  he  be  expected  to  Iee\  ixA  acv  a&  3i 


.  husband  and  father  ?  It  is  time  that 
this  Christian  and  civilized  country 
should  nu  longer  be  dishonored  bv 
i  one  of  the  worst  usages  of  barbafum. 
Break  up  the  slave-market,  and  one  of 
I  the  chief  obstructions   to   emancipaliOD 

will  be  removed. 
I      Let  nie  only  add,  that   religious  in- 
struction should  go  hand-in-hand  with 
;  all  other  means  for  preparing  the  slavt 
.  for  freedom.     The  colored  race  are  said 
I  to  be  peculiarlv  susceptible  of  the  relig- 
ious sentiment.      If  this  be  addressed 
.  wisely  and   powerfully,   if   the  slave  be 
'  brought  to  feel  hfs  relation  and  account- 
ablcness  to  God  and  to  comprehend  tlie 
I  spirit  of  Christianity,  he  is  fit  for  free- 
dom.   To  accomplish    this   work,  per- 
haps preaching  should  not  be  the  only 
I  or  chief  instrument.     Were  the  colored 
i  population  to  be  assembled  into  Sunday- 
'  schools,  and  were  the  whites  to  become 
I  their  teachers,  a  new  and  interesting  rc- 
.  lation   would    be   formed    between  the 
I  races  and  an  influence  be  exerted  which 
would  do  much  to  insure   safety  to  the 
I  gift  of  freedom. 

I  In  these  remarks.  I  have  not  intended 
to  say  that  emancipation  is  an  easy  work. 
I  the  work  of  a  day,  a  good  to  be  accom- 
plished without  sacrifices  and  toil.  The 
I  colored  man  is,  indeed,  singularly  stis- 
I  ccptihle  of  improvement,  in  consequence 
of  the  strength  of  his  propensities  to 
!  imitation  and  sympathy.  But  all  grea! 
.  changes  in  society  have  their  difficulties 
j  and  inconveniences,  and  demand  patient 
'  labor.  1  ask  for  no  precipitate  meas- 
I  ures,  no  violent  changes.  What  h 
■  nee<led  is.  that  the  slave-holding  Staler 
1  should  resolve  conscientiously  and  in 
good  f.iilh  to  remove  this  greatest  ot 
moral  evils  and  wrongs,  and  should 
j  bring  immediately  to  the  work  their  in- 
I  telhgence.  virtue  and  power.  That  its 
difficulties  would  yield  before  such  ener- 
gies who  can  doubt  ?  Our  weakness 
for  holy  enterprises  lies  generally  in  our 
own  reluctant  wills.  Breathe  into  men 
a  fervent  purpose,  and  you  awaken  pow- 
ers before  unknown.  How  soon  wouM 
slavery  disappear  were  the  obligation  tn 
remove  it  thoroughly  understood  and 
deeply  felt !  Wc  are  told  that  the  slave- 
holding  .States  have  recently  prospered 
beyond  all  precedent.  This  accession 
,  to  their  wealth  should  be  consecrated  to 
the  work  of  liberating  their  fellow-crtal- 
\  Mx«&.     ^Q\.  <»«  indulgence  should  U 
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to  their  modes  of  life  until   the 

the  oppressed  has  ceased  from 
fields,  until  the  rights  of  every 
1  being  are  restored.  Government 
I  devote  itself  to  this  as  its  great 
Legislatures  should  meet  to 
le  slave.  The  church  should  rest 
ly  or  night,  till  this  stain  be  wiped 

Let  the  deliberations  of  the  wise, 
ergies  of  the  active,  the  wealth  of 
rosperous  the  prayers  and  toils 
good,  have  emancipation  for  their 
ind.  Let  this  be  discussed  habit- 
n  the  family  circle,  in  the  confer- 
tf  Christians,  in  the  halls  of  leffis- 
Let  it  mingle  with  the  first 
Its  of  the  slave-holder  in  the 
ig  and  the  last  at  night.  Who 
oubt   that   to  such   a  spirit  God 

reveal  the  means  of  wise  and 
ful  action  ?  There  is  but  one  ob- 
to  emancipation,  and  that  is  the 
of  that  spirit  in  which  Christians 
eemen  should  resolve  to  extermi- 
lavery. 

ave  said  nothing  of  colonization 
J  the  means  of  removing  slavery, 
56  I  believe  that  to  rely  on  it  for 
ibject  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
tion  to  perpetuate  the  evil  without 
Whatever  good  it  mav  do  abroad, 

I  trust  it  will  do  mucn,  —  it  prom- 
:tle  at  home.  If  the  slave-holding 
.  however,  should  engage  in  colo- 
>n  with  a  firm  faith  m  its  practi- 
ess.  with  an  energy  proportionate 
greatness  and  with  a  sincere  re- 
0  the  welfare  of  the  colored  race, 
ronfidcnt  it  will  not  fail  from  want 
ip  ithy  and  aid  on  the  part  of  the 
States.  In  truth,  these  States  will 
ithhold  their  hearts  or  hands  or 

from  any  well-considered  plan 
t  removal  of  slavery, 
ive  said  nothing  of  the  inconven- 
and  sufferings  which,  it  is  urged, 
>ilow  emancipation,  be  it  ever  so 
for  these,  if  real,  weigh  nothing 
t  the  claims  of  justice  The  most 
)n  o')jection  is,  that  a  mixture  of 
ro  races  will  be  the  result.  Can 
bjection  be  urged  in  good  faith  } 
lis  mixture  go  on  faster  or  more 
ally  than  at  the  present  moment  ? 
:he  slave-holder  use  the  word 
ilgamation  "  without  a  blush  ? 
ig.  nothing  can  arrest  this  evil 
e  raising  of  th  !  colored  woman  to 
sense  of  character,  to  a  new  self- 


respect  ;  and  this  she  cannot  gain  but 
by  being  made  free.  That  emancipation 
will  have  its  evils,  we  know;  for  all 
great  changes,  however  beneficial,  in 
the  social  condition  of  a  people,  must 
interfere  with  some  interests,  must  bring 
loss  or  hardship  to  one  class  or  another : 
but  the  evils  of  slavery  exceed  beyond 
measure  the  greatest  which  can  attend 
its  removal.  Let  the  slave-holder  desire 
earnestly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice, to  restore  freedom,  to  secure  the 
rights  and  the  happiness  of  the  slave, 
and  a  new  light  will  break  upon  his  path. 
*•  Every  mountain  of  difficulty  will  be 
brought  low,  and  the  rough  places  be 
made  smooth  ;  "  the  means  of  duty  will 
become  clear.  But,  without  this  spirit, 
no  eloquence  of  man  or  an&^l  can  per- 
suade the  slave-holder  of  me  safety  of 
emancipation. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  disap- 
pointed that,  in  speakine  of  the  means 
of  removing  slaverv,  I  nave  suggested 
nothing  which  may  oe  done  for  the  cause 
by  the  friends  ot  emancipation  in  the 
free  States.  On  this  point  my  opinions 
may  easily  be  gathered  from  what  has 
been  already  said.  Our  proper  and  only 
means  of  action  is,  to  spread  the  trutn 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  ;  and  let  none 
contemn  this  means  because  of  its  grad- 
ual influence.  It  is  not  therefore  less 
sure.  No  state,  unless  cut  ofiF  like  Para- 
guay from  the  communion  of  nations, 
can  at  the  present  day  escape  the  power 
of  strong,  deep,  enlightened  opinion. 
Every  state,  acknowledging  Christianity, 
encouraging  education,  and  holding  in- 
tercourse with  the  civilized  world,  must 
be  pervaded  by  great  and  universally 
acknowledged  truths,  especially  when 
these,  as  in  the  present  case,  coincide 
with  its  prosperity  as  well  as  with  its 
honor.  Let.  then,  the  friends  of  free- 
dom and  humanity  be  true  to  their  prin- 
ciples, and  commend  them  by  wise  in- 
culcation to  all  within  their  influence. 
From  this  work  let  it  be  their  constant 
care  to  exclude  the  evil  passions  which 
so  often  bring  reproach  and  failure  on  a 
good  cause.  It  is  by  calm,  firm  asser- 
tion of  great  principles,  and  not  by  per- 
sonalities and  vituperations,  that  strength 
is  to  be  given  to  the  constantly  increas- 
ing reprobation  of  slavery  through  the 
civilized  world. 

Objections .  hoN«tv^T .  •a.T<t  xc\a.^^  Vi  ^\^ 
mode  oi  acting  on  s\a.N^T>j.    "^^  "'^'^'^ 
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told  that,  in  declaring:  slavery  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  wrongs,  we  violate  the 
Constitution.  What !  Can  it  be  that  a 
free  constitution,  intended  to  guard  all 
rights,  and  especially  to  preserve  invio- 
late the  liberty  of  the  press,  has  in  any 
way  foreclosed  the  discussion  of  a  great 
moral  and  religious  question  ?  Nothing 
but  express  language,  too  plain  to  be 
escaped,  can  justify  us  in  fastening  on 
this  venerable  instrument  so  palpable 
an  inconsistency.  But,  instead  of  being 
embodied  in  plain  words,  the  doctrine 
in  question  is  at  best  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tain inference.  Admit  such  licentious- 
ness of  construction,  and  there  is  no 
power  which  may  not  be  grafted  on  the 
Constitution ;  the  mercenary  and  ambi- 
tious may  warp  it  into  any  shape  to  suit 
their  designs.  But  on  this  point  no 
labored  reasoning  is  necessary.  It  is 
settled  for  us  by  the  fathers  of  our 
freedom  and  the  tramers  of  our  present 
government.  In  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, Franklin,  the  calm  and  sagacious, 
and  Jay.  the  inflexibly  just,  were  presi- 
dents of  societies  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Societies  of  this  description 
were  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the 
country,  and  were  established  even  in 
Maryland  and  V'irginia.  We  have  the 
records  of  their  annual  conventions,  and 
among  their  delegates  we  find  some  of 
the  most  honored  names  in  our  country. 
Those  of  us  whose  recollections  go  baci< 
to  that  period,  can  bear  witness  to  the 
freedom  with  which  slavery  was  then 
discussed  in  conversation  and  by  the 
press.  The  servile  doctrine  which  some 
would  now  fasten  on  the  Constitution 
would  have  been  rejected  with  indigna- 
tion by  our  fathers.  That  manly  gen- 
eration had  not  been  enervated  by  long 
prosperity.  The  calculations  of  com- 
merce and  the  spirit  of  gain  had  not 
then  prescribed  bounds  to  speech  and 
the  press. 

It  is  further  objected  to  the  discussion 
of  slavery,  that  it  will  incite  the  slaves 
to  revolt.  This  objection  is  founded  on 
ignorance.  A  book,  addressed  to  the 
intelligent  of  this  country  and  the  world, 
and  designed  to  operate  on  public  opin- 
ion, could  no  more  influence  the  slave 
than  a  speech  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
Unlettered,  confined  to  daily  toil,  and 
watched  by  the  overseer,  he  \s  in  little 
danger  of  catching  the  lever  oi  WbwV^ 


from  discussions  intended  to  act  on  the 
minds  of  the  free.  This  objection,  ii 
fairly  carried  out,  is  disproved  by  its 
absurdity.  The  amount  of  it  is,  that 
nothing  must  be  published  against  sla- 
very. Then  the  noblest  and  most  popular 
works  of  literature  must  be  proscribed. 
Then  the  writings  of  the  sainted  Cowper 
must  undergo  purgation;  for,  among 
the  witnesses  against  slavery,  he  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  awakening.  Then  the 
history  of  the  American  Revolution 
must  oe  blotted  out.  Then  the  news- 
papers must  beware  of  speaking  of  hu- 
man rights.  In  truth,  our  liberty  must 
be  kept  a  secret ;  for  the  great  danger 
of  the  slave-holder  arises  from  the  infu- 
sion of  liberty  into  the  whole  of  our 
social  system.  A  grave  book  is  a  dead 
letter  to  the  slave ;  but,  in  our  free  in- 
stitutions and  manners,  there  is  a  living 
spirit,  which  he  can  comprehend  and 
feel.  Slavery,  under  a  free  government, 
is  a  jarring  element,  a  startling  contrast: 
and  the  most  effectual  means  of  prevent- 
ing disaffection  among  the  enslaved 
would  be,  to  keep  all  signs  of  liberty 
out  of  their  sight,  to  cast  society  in  a 

I  servile  mould,  to  make  it  a  consistent 
despotism. 

A  good  book,  expounding  at  once  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  slave,  if  it  could 
be  brought  down  to  his  comprehension, 
would  rather  quiet  than  disturb  him  ;  for 
it  would  teach  him  that  submission  to 
wrong  is  often  a  duty,  and  that,  in  his 
particular  case,  revolt  would  be  an  in- 
fraction of  divine  as  well  as  human  laws. 
There  are.  indeed,  some  persons  among 
us  so  uninstructed  in  the  established 
principles  of  moral  and  political  science 
as  to  imagine  that,  when  a  writer  pro- 
nounces slavery  an  aggravated  wrong, 
he  necessarily  and  of  course  summons 
the  slave  to  insurrection.  Such  ought 
to  know,  what  is  so  generally  under- 
stood, that  insurrection  against  the  ciril 
power  is  never  authorized  but  in  cases 
which  exclude  all  other  modes  of  relief, 
and  which  give  the  hope  of  better  insti- 
tutions. A  book,  written  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  truth,  were  it,  against 
all  probabilities,  to  reach  the  slave, 
would  teach  him  patience,  not  exas- 
peration. 

It   may  be   added,  that    if   we  must 
cease   to  write   against  slavery,  lest  we 

I  stir  up  revolt  then  we  must  cease  to 
^^^;v^  ^^?^t^\.  \\,  tor  both  must  have  the 
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same  tendency.  Speech  has  wings  as 
well  as  the  printea  word.  Sometimes 
the  living  voice  is  more  quickening  than 
the  press.  According  to  the  objection 
under  consideration,  we  must,  then,  shut 
our  lips  on  this  great  subject.  The  con- 
demning whisper  must  not  be  heard,  lest 
some  rash  hearer  should  echo  and  spread 
the  fatal  truth.  And  is  it  come  to  this, 
that  freemen  must  not  give  utterance 
to  their  deepest  moral  convictions  }  Is 
slavery  not  only  to  darken  the  South, 
but  to  spread  a  prison -gloom  over  the 
North  ?  Are  the  free  States  to  re- 
nounce one  of  their  dearest  rights, 
because,  if  they  speak  the  language  of 
freemen,  some  dangerous  word  may 
chance  to  stray  beyond  their  borders, 
and  may  possibly  find  its  way  to  the  hut 
of  the  slave  ?  If  so,  all  rights  must  be 
renounced,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the 
fears,  passions,  and  menaces  of  other 
parts  of  the  country  shall  require  the 
surrender. 

Undoubtedly,  if  slavery  be  discussed, 
some  will  write  about  it  petulantly,  pas- 
sionately, so  as  to  stir  up  among  the 
misters  much  unnecessarv  irritation. 
This  evil  must  be  expectea  and  borne, 
unless  we  are  prepared  for  a  censorship 
of  the  press.  There  is  no  subject  from 
which  the  rash  can  be  debarred.  Even 
the  first  principles  of  morals  and  relig- 
ion, on  which  the  order,  safety,  and 
happiness  of  society  mainly  rest,  are 
sometimes  covertly,  sometimes  directly 
impusped.  But  must  nothing  be  written 
on  morals  and  religion,  must  the  wise 
and  good  be  put  to  silence,  because, 
under  a  system  of  freedom  the  mis- 
guided ana  depraved  will  labor  to  ob- 
scure or  subvert  the  truth  }  Would  not 
the  whole  activity  of  life  be  arrested, 
if  every  power  which  may  be  abused 
should  be  renounced  ^  Besides,  is  there 
any  portion  of  our  country  so  wanting  in 
wisdom,  self-respect,  and  common  self- 
control,  as  to  be  driven  to  rash  and  ruin- 
ous measures  by  coarse  invectives,  which 
in  a  great  degree  defeat  themselves  by 
their  very  violence  }  The  declamations 
of  the  passionate  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
pass  by  us  at  the  North  as  *'the  idle 
wind,  which  we  regard  not."  Liberty 
naturally  runs  into  these  extravagances, 
and  they  who  would  tame  it  by  laws  to 
such  propriety  of  expression  as  never  to 
give  offence,  would  leave  us  only  the 
name  of  freemen. 


Chapter  VII. 
Abolitionism. 

The  word  Abolitionist,  in  its  true 
meaning,  comprehends  every  man  who 
feels  himself  bound  to  exert  his  influ- 
ence for  removing  slavery.  It  is  a  name 
of  honorable  import,  and  was  worn  not 
long  ago  by  such  men  as  Franklin  and 
Jay.  Events,  however,  continually  mod- 
ify terms ;  and,  of  late,  the  word  abo- 
litionist has  been  narrowed  from  its 
original  import,  and  restricted  to  the 
members  of  associations  formed  among 
us  to  promote  immediate  emancipation. 
It  is  not  without  reluctance  that  I  give 
up  to  a  small  body  a  name  which  every 
good  man  ought  to  bea**  But,  to  make 
myself  intelligible,  and  to  avoid  circum- 
locution, I  shall  use  the  word  in  what 
is  now  its  common  acceptation. 

I  approach  this  subject  unwillingly, 
because  it  will  be  my  duty  to  censure 
those  whom  at  this  moment  I  would  on 
no  account  hold  up  to  public  displeasure. 
The  persecutions  which  the  abolitionists 
have  suffered,  and  still  suffer,  awaken 
only  my  grief  and  indignation,  and  in- 
cline me  to  defend  them  to  the  full 
extent  which  truth  and  justice  will  ad- 
mit. To  the  persecuted,  of  whatever 
name,  my  sympathies  are  pledged,  and 
especially  to  those  who  are  persecuted 
in  a  cause  substantially  good.  I  would 
not  for  worlds  utter  a  word  to  justify 
the  violence  recently  offered  to  a  party, 
composed  very  mucn  of  men  blameless 
in  life,  and  holding  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  to  injuries ;  and  of  women, 
exemplary  in  their  various  relations, 
and  acting,  however  mistakenly,  from 
benevolent  and  pious  impulses. 

Of  the  abolitionists  I  know  very  few  ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  of  these,  that  I 
honor  them  for  their  strength  of  prin- 
ciple, their  sympathy  with  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  their  active  goodness. 
As  a  party,  they  are  singularly  free 
from  political  and  religious  sectarianism, 
and  have  been  distinguished  by  the  ab- 
sence of  management,  calculation,  and 
worldly  wisdom.  That  they  have  ever 
proposed  or  desired  insurrection  or  vio- 
lence among  the  slaves,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe.  All  their  principles 
repel  the  supposition.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  though  the  SovitVv  -accA  nJcv^ 
North  have  been  \t2k,^\x^^  \.o  c\>\"^^^'^^ 
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though  they  have  been  watched  by  a 
million  of  eyes,  and  though  prejudice 
has  been  prepared  to  detect  the  slight- 
est sign  of  corrupt  communication  with 
the  slave,  yet  this  crime  has  not  been 
fastened  on  a  single  member  of  this 
body.  A  few  individuals  at  the  South 
have,  indeed,  been  tortured  or  murdered 
by  enraged  multitudes  on  the  charge  of 
stirring  up  revolt ;  but  their  guilt  and 
their  connection  with  the  abolitionists 
were  not,  and,  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  could  not  be, 
established  by  tho^e  deliberate  and 
regular  modes  of  investigation  which 
are  necessary  to  an  impartial  judgment. 
Crimes,  detected  and  hastily  punished 
by  the  multitude  m  a  moment  of  fever- 
ish suspicion  and  wild  alarm,  are  gen- 
erally creatures  of  fear  and  passion. 
The  act  which  caused  the  present  ex- 
plosion of  popular  feeling;  was  the  send- 
ing of  pamphlets  by  the  abolitionists  into 
the  slave-holding  States.  In  so  doing, 
they  acted  with  great  inconsideration  : 
but  they  must  have  been  insane  had  they 
intended  to  stir  up  a  servile  war  ;  for  the 

Camphlets  were  sent,  not  by  stealth,  but 
y  the  public  mail ;  and  not  to  the  slaves, 
but  to  the  masters  ;  to  men  in  public 
life,  to  men  of  the  greatest  rnfluence 
and  distinction.  Strange  incendiaries 
these  !  They  flourished  their  firebrands 
about  at  noon-day ;  and,  still  more,  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  very  men 
whom  it  is  said  they  wished  to  destroy. 
They  are  accused,  indeed,  of  having  sent 
some  of  the  pamphlets  to  the  free  colored 
people,  and  if  so,  they  acted  with  great 
and  culpable  rashness.  But  the  publicity 
of  the  whole  transaction  absolves  them 
of  corrupt  design. 

The  charge  of  corrupt  design,  so  vehe- 
mently brought  against  the  abolitionists, 
is  groundless.  The  charge  of  fanaticism 
I  have  no  desire  to  repel.  But  in  the 
present  age  it  will  not  do  to  deal  harshly 
with  the  characters  of  fanatics.  They 
form  the  mass  of  the  people.  Religion 
and  politics,  philanthropy  and  temper- 
ance, nullification  and  antimasonry,  the 
levelling  spirit  of  the  working  man,  and 
the  spirit  of  speculation  in  the  man  of 
business,  all  run  into  fanatici.sm.  This 
is  the  type  of  all  our  epidemics.  A 
sober  man  who  can  find  ?  The  aboli- 
tionists have  but  caught  the  fever  of 
the  da.y.  That  they  should  have  escaped 
would  have  been  a  moral  Ti\\Tac\t.     \ 


offer  these  remarks  simply  from  a  sense 
of  justice.  Had  not  a  persecution,  with- 
out parallel  in  our  country,  broken  forth 
against  this  society,  I  should  not  have 
spoken  a  word  in  their  defence.  But 
whilst  I  have  power,  I  owe  it  to  the 
persecuted.  If  they  have  laid  them- 
selves open  to  the  laws,  let  them  suffer. 
For  all  their  errors  and  sins  let  the  tri- 
bunal of  public  opinion  inflict  the  full 
measure  of  rebuke  which  they  deserve 
1  ask  no  favor  for  them.  But  they  shall 
not  be  stripped  of  the  rights  of  man,  of 
rights  guarantied  by  the  laws  and  Con- 
stitution, without  one  voice,  at  least, 
being  raised  in  their  defence. 

The  abolitionists  have  done  wrong, 
I  believe ;  nor  is  their  wrong  to  M 
winked  at,  because  done  fanatically,  or 
with  good  intention ;  for  how  much  mis- 
chief may  be  wrought  with  good  design ! 
They  have  fallen  into  the  common  error 
of  enthusiasts,  that  of  taking  too  narrow 
views,  of  feeling  as  if  no  evil  existed  but 
that  which  they  opposed,  and  as  if  no 
guilt  could  be  compared  with  that  of 
countenancing  or  upholding  it  The 
tone  of  their  newspaf>ers,  as  far  as  1 
have  seen  them,  has  often  been  fierce, 
bitter,  exasperating.  Their  imaginations 
have  fed  too  much  on  pictures  of  the 
cruelty  to  which  the  slave  is  exposed, 
till  not  a  few  have  probably  conceived 
of  his  abode  as  perpetually  resounding 
with  the  lash,  and  ringing  with  shrieks 
of  agony.  1  know  that  many  of  their 
publications  have  been  calm,  well  con- 
sidered, abounding  in  strong  reasoning 
and  imbued  with  an  enlightened  love  of 
freedom.  But  some,  which  have  been 
most  widely  scattered,  and  are  most 
adapted  to  act  on  the  common  mind, 
have  had  a  tone  unfriendly  both  to  man- 
ners and  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion. 
1  doubt  not  that  the  majority  of  the 
abolitionists  condemn  the  coarseness 
and  violence  of  which  I  complain.  But 
in  this,  as  in  most  associations,  the  many 
are  represented  and  controlled  by  the 
few,  and  are  made  to  sanction  and  be- 
come responsible  for  what  they  disap- 
prove. 

One  of  their  errors  has  been  the 
adoption  of  "  Immediate  Emancipation" 
as  their  motto.  To  this  they  owe  not  a 
little  of  their  unpopularity.  This  phrase 
has  contributed  much  to  spread  far  awl 
wide  the  belief  that  they  wished  immc- 
i  ^\2tVt\>j  vo  It^^  the  slave  from  all  his  re- 
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hey  made  explanations  ;  but 
leard  the  motto  who  never 
lanation  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
a  party  to  choose  a  watch- 
can  be  rescued  from  misap- 
only  by  labored  explication. 
)  be  doubted  whether  they 
id  the  objection  which  their 
'  universally  raised,  whether 
lot  always  recommended  a 
iction,  inconsistent  with  the 
tf  the  slave  and  the  order  of 

»biection  to  their  movements 
y'  have  sought  to  accomplish 
s  by  a  system  of  agitation ; 
system  of  affiliated  societies, 

1  held  together  and  extended 
te  eloquence.  This,  in  truth, 
ion  mode  b^  which  all  pro- 
iw  accomplished.  The  age 
.1  action  is  gone.  Truth  can 
[leard  unless  shouted  by  a 
le  weightiest  argument  for  a 
the  number  which  adopts  it. 
,  to  gather  and  organize 
s  tlie  first  care  of  him  who 
ve  an  abuse  or  spread  a  re- 
:  the  expedient  is  in  some 
I,  is  not  denied.  But  gen- 
showy,  noisy  mode  of  action, 
)  the  passions,  and  driving 
xagge ration  ;  and  there  are 
3ns  why  such  a  mode  should 
loyed  m  regard  to  slavery ; 
is  so  to  be  opposed  as  not 
e  the  slave,  or  endanger  the 
in  which  he  lives.  The  ab- 
night  have  formed  an  as- 
)ut  it  should  have  been  an 
;.  Men  of  strong  moral 
diciousness,  sobriety,  should 
arefully  sought  as  members. 

might   have   been   accom- 

the   co-operation   of    such 

sts.      Instead   of    this,   the 

sent    forth    their   orators, 

lem    transported    with    fiery 

id  the  alarm  against  slavery 

2  land,   to   gather   together 
old,    pupils    from    schools, 

dly  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
ignorant,  the  excitable,  the 
and  to  organize  these  into 
for  the  battle  against  op- 
rhey  preached  their  doctrine 
d  people,  and  collected  these 
)cieties.  To  this  mixed  and 
ultitude,  appeals  were  made 


in  the  piercing  tones  of  passion ;  and 
slave-holders  were  held  up  as  monsters 
of  cruelty  and  crime.  Now  to  this  pro- 
cedure I  must  object,  as  unwise,  as  un- 
friendly to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  as  increasin|^,  in  a  degree,  the  perils 
of  the  slave-holdmg  States.  Among  the 
unenlightened,  whom  they  so  power- 
fully addressed,  was  there  no  reason  to 
fear  that  some  might  feel  themselves 
called  to  subvert  this  system  of  wrong, 
by  whatever  means  ?  From  the  free 
colored  people  this  danger  was  particu- 
larly to  be  apprehended.  It  is  easy  for 
us  to  place  ourselves  in  their  situation. 
Suppose  that  millions  of  white  men 
were  enslaved,  robbed  of  all  their  rights, 
in  a  neighboring  country,  and  enslaved 
by  a  black  race,  who  had  torn  their  an- 
cestors from  the  shores  on  which  our 
fathers  had  lived.  How  deeply  should 
we  feel  their  wrongs  !  And  would  it  be 
wonderful  if,  in  a  moment  of  passionate 
excitement,  some  enthusiast  should  think 
it  his  duty  to  use  his  communication 
with  his  mjured  brethren  for  stirring 
them  up  to  revolt  ? 

Such  is  the  danger  from  abolitionism 
to  the  slave-holding  States.  I  know  no 
other.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the 
principle  of  non-resistance,  which  the 
abolitionists  have  connected  with  their 
passionate  appeals,  seems  to  have  coun- 
teracted the  peril.  I  know  not  a  case 
in  which  a  member  of  an  anti-slavery 
society  has  been  proved  by  legal  in- 
vestigation to  have  tampered  with  the 
slaves ;  and,  after  the  strongly  pro- 
nounced and  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
free  States  on  the  subject,  this  danger 
may  be  considered  as  having  passed 
away.  Still  a  mode  of  action  requir- 
ing these  checks  is  open  to  strong  ob- 
jections, and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 
Happy  will  it  be  if  the  disapprobation 
of  friends,  as  well  as  of  foes,  should 
give  to  abolitionists  a  caution  and  mod- 
eration which  would  secure  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  judicious,  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  friends  of  mankind !  Let 
not  a  good  cause  find  its  chief  obstruc- 
tion  in  its  defenders.  Let  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth,  be  spoken  without 
paltering  or  fear :  but  so  spoken  as  to 
convince,  not  inflame,  as  to  give  no 
alarm  to  the  wise,  and  no  needless  ex- 
asperation to  the  selfish  and  passionate. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  nothing  can  be 
done  but  by  exc\ltmtii\.^tAN€csKWi^xNs:.^\ 
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that  the  seal  which  dares  every  thing  is 
the  ooly  power  to  oppose  to  long-rooted 
abuses.  Uut  it  is  not  true  thai  Ciod  lias 
committed  the  great  work  of  reforming 
the  world  to  passion.  Love  is  a  minis- 
ter of  good  only  when  it  gives  enei^v 
to  the  intellect,  and  allies  itself  with 
wisdom.  The  abolitionists  often  speak 
of  Luther's  vehemence  as  a  model  to 
future  reformers.  But  who  that  has 
read  history  does  not  know  that  Luther's 
reformation  was  accompanied  by  tre- 
mendous miseries  and  crimes,  and  that 
its  progress  was  soon  arrested  P  And 
is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the 
fierce,  bitter,  persecuting  spirit  which  he 
breathed  into  the  work  not  only  tar- 
niihed  its  glorv,  but  limited  its  power  P 
One  great  principle,  which  we  should 
lay  down  as  immovably  true,  is,  that  if 
a  good  work  cannot  be  carried  on 
by  the  calm,  self-control  led.  benevolent 
spirit  of  Christianity,  then  the  time  for 
doing  it  has  not  come.  God  asks  not 
the  aid  of  our  vices.  He  can  overrule 
them  for  good,  but  they  are  not  the 
cho.sen   instruments  of    human    happi- 

We.  indeed,  need  zeal,  —  fervent  real, 
—  such  as  will  fear  no  man's  power,  and 
shrink  before  no  man's  frown,  —  such 
as  will  sacrilice  life  to  truth  and  free- 
dom. Hut  this  energy  of  will  ought  to 
be  joined  with  deliberate  wisdom  and 
universal  charity.  It  ought  to  regard 
the  whole  in  its  strenuous  efforts  lor  a 
part.  Above  all.  it  ought  lo  ask.  fir-vt, 
not  what  means  are  most  effectual,  but 
what  means  are  sanctioned  by  the  moral 
law  and  by  Christian  love.  We  ought 
to  think  much  more  of  walking  in  the 
right  path  than  of  reaching  our  end. 
We  should  desire  virtue  more  than  suc- 
cess. If  by  one  wrong  deed  we  could 
accomplish  the  liberation  of  millions, 
and  in  no  other  way.  we  ought  to  feel 
that  this  good,  for  which,  perhaps,  we 
had  prav^  with  an  agony  of  desire. 
was  denied  us  by  God,  was  reserved  for 
other  times  and  other  hands.  The  first 
object  of  a  true  lual  is,  not  that  we  may 
prosper,  hut  that  we  may  do  right,  that 
we  may  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from 
every  evil  thought,  word,  and  deed. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  such  a  zeal,  we 
shall  not  find  in  the  greatness  of  an 
enterprise  an  apology  for  inirifjue  or  for 
violence.  We  -shall  not  need  immediate 
success  to  spur  us   to  ex«l\oiv.    M4e 


shall  not  distrust  God  because  he  does 
not  yield  to  the  cry  of  human  impa- 
tience. We  ^hall  not  forsake  a  good 
work  because  it  does  not  advance  with 
a  rapid  step.  Faith  in  truth,  virtue,  and 
Almighty  Goodness,  will  save  us  alike 
from  rashness  and  despair. 

In  lamendng  the  adoption  by  the 
abolitionists  of  the  system  of  agitadon 
or  extensive  excitement.  1  do  not  mean 
to  condemn  this  mode  of  action  as  onlv 
evil.  There  are  cases  to  which  it  is 
adapled  :  and.  in  general,  the  impulse 
which  it  gives  i.s  Better  than  the  sell- 
ish,  sluggish  indifference  to  good  objects 
into  which  the  multitude  so  generally 
fall.  But  it  must  not  supersede  or  be 
compared  with  individual  action.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  individual  in  a  good 
cause  is  a  mighty  power.  The  forced, 
artificially  excited  enthusiasm  of  a  mul- 
titude, kepi  together  by  an  organization 
which  makes  them  the  instruments  of  a 
few  leading  minds.  work>  superficially, 
and  often  injuriously.  I  fear  that  the 
native,  noble-minded  enthusiast  often 
loses  that  single-heartedness  which  is 
h:9  greatest  power,  when  once  he  strives 
to  avail  him.ielf  of  the  machinery  of 
associations.  The  chief  strength  of  a 
reformer  lies  in  speaking  truth  purely 
from  his  own  .soul,  without  changing 
one  tone  for  the  purpose  of  managing 
or  enlarging  a  party.  Truth,  to  be  pow- 
erful, must  speak  in  her  own  words, 
and  in  no  otlier's  ;  must  come  forth, 
with  the  authority  and  spontaneous 
energy  of  inspiration,  from  the  depths 
of  tlie  suul.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  in- 
dividual giving  utterance  to  the  irrepres- 
sible convictions  of  his  own  thoroughly 
moved  spirit,  and  not  the  shout  ol  a 
crowd,  which  carries  truth  far  into  other 
souls,  and  insures  it  a  stable  empire  on 
earth.  For  want  of  this,  most  which 
is  now  done  is  clone  superficially.  The 
progress  of  society  depends  chiefly  on 
.  the  honest  inquiry  of  the  individual  into 
'  the  particular  work  ordained  him  by 
■  God.  and  on  his  simplicity  in  following 
I  out  his  convictions.  This  moral  inde- 
1  pendence  is  mightier,  as  well  as  htilier, 
I  than  the  practice  of  getting  warm  in 
crowds,  and  of  waiting  for  an  impulse 
I  from  multitudes.  The  moment  a  man 
[  parts  with  moral  independence  ;  the  mo- 
'  ment  he  judges  of  duty,  not  from  the 
inward  voice,  but  from  the  interests  V^ 
'■  -vNii  cil  t.  rp^K'i  V  the  moment  he  com- 
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mils  himself  to  a  leader  or  a  body,  and 
winks  at  evil,  because  division  would 
iiurt  the  cause :  the  nfoment  he  shakes 
off  his  particular  responsibility,  because 
he  is  but  one  of  a  thousand  or  million 
by  whom  the  evil  is  done,  —  that  moment 
he  parts  with  his  moral  power.  He  is 
shorn  of  the  energy  of  single  hearted 
faith  in  the  right  and  the  true.  He 
hopes  from  man  s  policy  what  nothing 
but  loyalty  to  God  can  accomplish.  He 
substitutes  coarse  weapons  forged  by 
man's  wisdom  for  celestial  power. 

The  adoption  of  the  common  system 
of  agitation  by  the  abolitionists  has  not 
been  justified  by  success.  From  the 
beeinning  it  created  alarm  in  the  con- 
siderate.  and  strengthened  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  free  States  with  the  slave- 
holder. It  made  converts  of  a  few 
individuals,  but  alienated  multitudes. 
Its  influence  at  the  South  has  been  al- 
most wholly  evil.  It  has  stirred  up 
hitter  passions  and  a  fierce  fanaticism, 
which  have  shut  every  ear  and  every 
heart  against  its  arguments  and  persua- 
sions. These  effects  are  more  to  be 
deplored,  because  the  hope  of  freedom 
to  the  slave  lies  chiefly  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  his  master.  The  abolitionist 
proposed,  indeed,  to  convert  the  slave-, 
holders ;  and  for  this  end  he  approached 
them  with  vituperation,  and  exhausted 
on  them  the  vocabulary  of  reproach. 
And  he  has  reaped  as  he  sowed.  His 
vehement  pleadings  for  the  slaves  have 
been  answered  by  wilder  tones  from  the 
slave-holder  :  and,  what  is  worse,  delib- 
erate defences  of  slavery  have  been 
sent  fort.i.  in  the  spirit  of  the  dark 
ages  and  in  defiance  of  the  moral  con- 
victions and  feelings  of  the  Christian 
and  civilized  world.  Thus,  with  good 
purposes,  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
gained.  Perhaps  (though  1  am  anxious 
to  repel  the  thought)  something  has 
been  lost  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
humanity. 

I  earnestly  desire  that  abolitionism 
may  lay  aside  the  form  of  public  agita- 
tion, and  seek  its  end  by  wiser  and 
milder  means.  I  desire  as  earnestly, 
and  more  earnestly,  that  it  may  not  be 
put  down  by  lawless  force.  There  is  a 
worse  evil  than  abolitionism,  and  that  is 
the  suppression  of  it  by  lawless  force. 
.>Jo  evil  greater  than  this  can  exist  in 
the  state  and  this  is  never  needed.  Be 
it  granted  that  it  is  the  design,  or  direct, 


palpable    tendency  of   abolitionism   to 
stir  up  insurrection  at  the  South,  and 
that  no  existing  laws  can  meet  the  exi- 
gencv.     It  is  tne  solemn  duty  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  state  to  assemble 
immediately  the  legislative  bodies,  and 
their  duty  immediately  to  apply  the  rem- 
edy of  law.     Let  every  friend  of  free- 
dom,  let  every  good  man,  lift  up  his 
voice  against  mobs.    Through  these  lies 
our  road  to  tyranny.     It  is  these  which 
have  spread  the  opinion,  so  common  at 
the  South,  that  the  free  States  cannot 
long  sustain  republican  institutions.    No 
man  seems  awake  to  their  inconsistency 
with  liberty.     Our  whole  phraseolo^  is 
in  t'ault.     Mobs  call  themselves,  and  are 
called,  the  people,  when  in  truth  they 
assail   immediately  the   sovereignty  of 
the  people,  when  they  involve  the  guilt 
of  usurpation  and  rebellion  against  the 
people.     It  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  our  institutions,  that  the  people  is 
sovereign.     But  by  the  people  we  mean 
not  an  mdividual  here  and  there,  not  a 
knot  of  twenty  or  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand individuals   in  this  or  that  spot, 
but  the  community  formed  into  a  body 
politic,   and   expressing  and  executing 
its  will  through  regularly  appointed  or- 
gans.    There  is  but  one  expression  of 
the  will   or  sovereignly  of  the  people, 
and  that  is  law.     Law  is  the  voice,  the 
living  act.  of  the  people.      It   has   no 
other.      When  an   individual   suspends 
the  operation  of  law.  resists  its  estab- 
lished ministers,  and  forcibly  substitutes 
for  it  his  own  will,  he  is  a  usurper  and 
rebel.     The  same  guilt  attaches  to  a 
combination     of    individuals.       These, 
whether  many  or  few,  in  forcibly  super- 
seding public  law  and  establishing  their 
own,  rise  up  against  the  people  as  truly 
as  a  single  usurper.     The  people  should 
assert  its  insulted  majesty,  its  menaced 
sovereignty,  in  one  case  as  decidedly  as 
in  the  other.     The  difference  between 
the  mob  and  the  individual  is,  that  the 
usurpation  of  the  latter  has  a  perma- 
nence not  easily  given  to  the  tumultuary 
movements   of  tne  forme.      The  dis- 
tinction is   a  weighty  one.     Little  im- 
portance is  due  to  sudden  bursts  of  the 
populace,   because   they  so  soon  fiass 
away.     But  when  mobs  are  organized, 
as  in  the   French  Revolution,  or  when 
they  are  deliberately  resolved  on  and 
systematically  resorted  to,  as  iK^tcv^-ax^ 

of  putting   doVItV  2LTV  O^XOM'^  v^^'i  -»  ^^-^ 
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lose  this  apology.  A  conspiracy  exists 
against  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  ought  to  t>e  suppressed,  as  among 
the  chief  evils  of  llie  state. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  our  abhor- 
rence of  mobs  is  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  thought  to  do  good  ser- 
vice in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 
They  probably  were  useful  then  ;  and 
why  ?  The  worii  of  thai  day  was  revo- 
lution. To  subvert  a  government  was 
the  fearful  task  to  which  our  fathers 
thought  themselves  summoned.  Their 
duty,  they  believed,  was  insurrection. 
fn  such  a  work  mobs  had  their  place. 
The  government  of  the  state  was  in  the 
hands  of  its  foes.  The  people  could 
not  use  the  regular  organs  of  adminis- 
tration, for  these  were  held  and  employed 
by  the  power  which  they  wished  to  crush. 
Violent,  irregular  efforts  belonged  to  that 
day  of  convulsion.  To  resist  and  sub- 
vert institutions  is  the  very  work  of 
mobs :  and  when  these  institutions  are 
popular,  when  their  sole  end  is  to  ex- 
press and  execute  the  will  of  tlie  people, 
then  mobs  are  rebellion  against  the  peo- 
ple, and  as  such  should  be  understood 
and  suppressed.  A  people  is  never  more 
insulted  llian  when  a  mob  lakes  its  name. 
Abolition  must  not  be  put  down  by  law- 
less force.  The  aiiempi  so  to  destroy 
it  ought  to  fail.  Such  attempts  pbce 
abohtionism  on  a  new  ground.  They 
make  it,  not  the  cause  of  a  few  enthu- 
siasts, but  the  cause  of  freedom.  They 
identify  it  with  all  our  rights  and  popu- 
lar institutions.  If  the  Constitution  and 
tlie  laws  cannot  put  it  down,  it  must 
stand ;  and  he  who  attempts  its  over-  ! 
throw  by  lawless  force  is  a  rebel  and 
usurper.  The  supremacy  of  law  and  the  ] 
sovereignty  of  the  people  are  one  and  i 
indivisible.  To  touch  the  one  is  to  vio- 
late the  other.  This  should  be  laid  down 
as  a  first  principle,  an  axiom,  a  funda-  I 
mental  article  of  faith  which  it  must  be  | 
heresy  to  question,  A  newspaper  which,  ' 
openly  or  by  innuendoes,  excites  a  mob. 
snould  be  regardea  as  sounding  the 
tocsin  of  insurrection.  On  this  subject 
the  public  mind  slumbers,  and  needs  to 
be  awakened,  lest  it  sleep  the  sleep  of 
death. 

How  obvious  is  it  that  pretexts  for 
mobs  will  never  be  wanting  if  this  dis-   I 
organizing  mode  of  redressing  evils  be  ' 
HI  any  case  allowed !    We  all  recollect 
tiat  when  a  recent  attempt  "wm  miie 


on  the  life  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  cry  broke  forth  from  his 
friends  '  that  the  assassin  was  insti- 
gated by  the  continual  abuse  poured 
forth  on  this  distinguished  man,  and 
especially  by  the  violent  speeches  ut- 
tered daily  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Stales."  Suppose,  now,  that  his  adhe- 
rents, to  save  the  Chief  Magistrate  from 
murder,  and  to  guard  his  constitutional 
advisers,  had  formed  themselves  into 
mobs,  to  scatter  the  meetings  of  his 
opponents.  And  suppose  that  they  had 
resolved  to  put  to  silence  the  iegisLtors 
who,  it  was  said,  had  abused  their  free- 
dom of  speech  to  blacken  the  character 
and  put  in  peril  the  life  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate.  Would  they  not  have  had 
a  better  pretext  than  mobs  against  aboli- 
tion.' Wasnot  assassination  attempted? 
Had  not  the  President  received  letlets 
threatening  his  life  unless  his  measures 
were  changed  ?  Can  a  year  or  a  month 
pass  which  will  not  afford  equally  grave 
reasons  for  insurrections  of  the  popu- 
lace ?  A  system  of  mobs  and  a  free 
government  cannot  stand  together.  The 
men  who  incite  the  former,  and  especially 
those  who  organize  them,  are  among  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  state.  Of  their 
motives  1  do  not  speak.  They  ma^ 
think  themselves  doing  ser\'ice  to  their 
country,  for  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
delusions  of  the  times.  I  speak  only  of 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  their  actions. 
They  should  be  put  down  at  once  by 
law,  and  by  the  moral  sentiment  of  an 
insulted  people, 

in  addition  to  all  other  reasons,  the 
honor  of  our  nation  and  the  cause  of 
free  institutions  should  plead  with  us 
to  defend  the  laws  from  insult,  and 
social  order  from  subversion.  The 
moral  influence  and  reputation  of  our 
country  are  fast  declining  abroad,  A 
letter,  recently  received  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  expresses  the  universal  feel- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  oceaiL 
After  speaking  of  the  late  encroach- 
ments on  liberty  in  France,  he  says: 
■■  On  your  side  of  the  Atlantic  you  con- 
tribute, also,  to  put  in  peril  the  cause  of 
liberty.  We  die  lake  pleasure  in  think- 
ing that  there  was.  at  least  in  the  New 
World,  a  country  where  liberty  was  well 
understood,  where  all  riefata  were  guV' 
antied,  where  the  people  was  proving 
'vV&fc\i  <t,\M  and  virtuous.     For  some  time 
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past  the  news  we  receive  from  America 
IS  discouraging.  In  all  your  large  cities 
we  see  mol^  after  mobs,  and  all  directed 
to  an  odious  purpose.  When  we  speak 
of  liberty,  its  enemies  reply  to  us  by 
pointing  to  America"  The  persecuted 
abolitionists  have  the  sympathies  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  country  which  per- 
secutes them  is  covering  itself  with  dis- 
grace, and  iilline  the  hearts  of  the  friends 
of  freedom  with  fear  and  gloom.  Al- 
ready despotism  is  be^nning  to  rejoice 
in  the  fulfilment  of  its  prophecies,  in 
our  prostrated  laws  and  dying  liberties. 
Liberty  is,  indeed,  threatened  with  death 
in  a  country  where  any  class  of  men  are 
stripped  with  impunity  of  their  consti- 
tutional rights.  All  rights  feel  the  blow. 
A  community  giving  up  anv  of  its  citi- 
zens to  oppression  and  violence  is  pre- 
paring for  itself  the  same  fate.  It  invites 
chains  for  itself,  in  suffering  them  to  be 
imposed  on  any  whom  it  is  bound  to 
protect. 


Chapter  VIII. 
Duties. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  spoken  in 
relation  to  the  duties  of  the  free  States. 
These  need  to  feel  the  responsibilities 
and  dangers  of  their  present  position. 
The  country  is  approaching  a  crisis  on 
the  greatest  question  which  can  be  pro- 
posed to  it.  —  a  question  not  of  pront  or 
toss,  of  tariffs  or  banks,  or  any  temporary 
interests,  but  a  question  involving  the 
first  principles  of  freedom,  morals,  and 
religion.  Yet  who  seems  to  be  awake  to 
the^  solemnity  of  the  present  moment  ? 
Wlio  seems  to  be  settling  for  himself  the 
great  fundamental  truths  by  which  pri- 
vate efforts  and  public  measures  are  to 
be  determined  ? 

The  North  has  duties  to  perform 
towards  the  South  and  towards  itself. 
Let  it  resolve  to  perform  them  faithfully, 
impartially ;  asking  first  for  the  right, 
and  putting  entire  confidence  in  well- 
doing. The  North  is  bound  to  frown 
on  all  attempts  of  its  citizens,  should 
such  be  threatened,  to  excite  insurrec- 
tion at  the  South,  on  all  attempts  to 
tamper  with  and  to  dispose  to  violence 
the  minds  of  the  slaves.  The  severest 
laws  which  the  constitutions  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  admit  may  justly  be  re- 
sorted to  for  this  end,  ana  they  should  ' 


be  strictly  enforced.  I  believe,  indeed, 
that  there  is  no  special  need  for  new 
legislation  on  the  subject  I  believe 
that  there  was  never  a  moment  when  the 
slave-holding  States  had  so  little  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  free,  when  the  moral 
feeling  of  the  community  in  regard  to 
the  crime  of  instigating  revolt  was  so 
universal,  thorough,  and  inflexible,  as  at 
the  present  moment.  Still,  if  the  South 
needs  other  demonstrations  than  it  now 
has  of  the  moral  and  friendlv  spirit  which 
in  this  respect  pervades  tne  North,  let 
them  be  given  to  the  full  extent  which 
the  spirit  and  provisions  of  our  respec- 
tive constitutions  allow.  Still  more  ;  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  free  States  to  act  by 
opinion,  where  they  cannot  act  by  law, 
to  discountenance  a  system  of  agitadon 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  to  frown  on 
passionate  appeals  to  the  ignorant,  and 
on  indiscriminate  and  inflammatory  vitu- 
peration of  the  slave-holder.  This  obli- 
gation also  has  been  and  will  be  fulfilled. 
There  was  never  a  stronger  feeling  •f 
responsibility  in  this  particular  than  at 
the  present  moment 

Tnere  are,  however,  other  duties  of 
the  free  States,  to  which  they //Miy  prove 
false,  and  which  they  are  too  willing  to 
forget  They  are  b!ound,  not  in  tneir 
public,  but  individual  capacities,  to  use 
every  virtuous  influence  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  They  are  bound  to  encourage 
that  manly,  moral,  religious  discussion 
of  it.  through  which  strength  will  be  given 
to  the  continually  increasing  opinion  of 
the  civilized  and  Christian  world  in  favor 
of  personal  freedom.  They  are  bound 
to  seek  and  hold  the  truth  in  regard  to 
human  rights,  to  be  faithful  to  their  prin- 
ciples in  conversation  and  conduct, 
never,  never  to  surrender  them  to  private 
interest,  convenience,  flattery,  or  fear. 

The  duty  of  being  true  to  our  princi- 
ples is  not  easily  to  be  performed.  At 
this  moment  an  immense  pressure  is 
driving  the  North  from  its  true  ground. 
God  save  it  from  imbecility,  from  treach- 
ery to  freedom  and  virtue  !  I  have  cer- 
tamly  no  feelings  but  those  of  good-will 
towards  the  South  ;  but  I  speak  the 
universal  sentiment  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  when  I  say  that  the  tone  which 
the  South  has  often  assumed  towards 
the  North  has  been  that  of  a  superior,  — 
a  tone  unconsciously  borrowed  from  the 
habit  of  command  to  whicK  \1  \^  >\t\v'^ 
pily  accustomed  "b^  \^\e  loxxcv  c\i  \V&  ^qkX- 
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>  South  has  not  ali 
by  a  just  consciousness  of  equality,  a 
just  self-respect  at  the  North.  The 
causes  1  will  not  try  to  explain.  The 
effect,  1  fear,  is  not  to  be  denied.  It  is 
said  that  some  who  have  represented  the 
North  in  Congress  have  not  always  rep- 
resented its  dignity,  its  honor  ;  that  they 
have  not  alwn.ys  stood  erect  before  the 
lofty  bearing  of  the  South,  Here  lies 
our  danger.  The  North  wi!l  undoubt- 
edly be  just  to  the  South.  11  must  also 
be  just  to  itself.  This  is  not  the  time 
for  sycophancy,  for  servility,  for  compro- 
mise of  principle,  for  forgetfulness  of 
our  rights.  It  is  the  time  to  manifest 
the  spirit  of  men, — aspjrit  which  prizes, 
more  than  life,  the  principles  of  liberty, 
of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  pure  morals, 
of  pure  religion. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  would 
recommend  to  tiie  North,  what  in  some 
parts  of  our  country  is  called  ■■  Chiv- 
alry,"—  a  spirit  of  v,'hieh  the  duelling 
pislol  is  the  best  emblem,  and  which 
setdes  controversies  with  blood.  A 
Christian  and  civilized  man  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  the  approach  to  barbar- 
ism, with  the  insensibility  to  true  great- 
ness, with  the  incapacity  of  comprebend- 
ing  the  divine  virtues  of  Jesu.s  Christ, 
which  mark  what  is  called  "chivalry." 
1  ask  not  the  man  of  the  North  to  borrow 
it  from  any  part  of  the  country.  liut  1 
do  ask  him  to  stand  in  the  presence  of 
this  "chivalry  ''with  the  dignity  of  moral 
courage  and  moral  independence.  Let 
him,  at  the  same  moment,  remember  the 
courtesy  and  deference  due  to  the  differ- 
ing opinions  of  others,  and  the  sincerity 
and  nrmness  due  lo  his  own.  Let  him 
understand  the  lofty  position  which  he 
holds  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
never  descend  from  it  for  the  purpose  of 
Boothins;  prejudice  or  disarming  passion. 
Let  him"  respect  the  s.ifety  of  the  South, 
and  still  manifest  his  inflexible  adhe- 
rence to  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
personal  freedom. 

On  this  point  1  must  insist,  because  I 
see  the  North  giving  way  to  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  South,  In  some,  perhaps 
many,  of  our  recent  "Resolutions,"  a 
spint  has  been  manifested  at  which,  if 
not  we.  our  children  will  blush.  Not 
long  ago  there  were  rumors  that  some 
oi  our  citizens  wished  to  suppress  by 
law  ail    discussion,  aU    ex'^tcswoix  oi 


opinion  on  slavery,  and  to  send  to  tbc 
South  such  members  of  our  communitf 
as  might  be  claimed  as  instigatora  of 
Insurrection.  Such  encroachments  on 
rights  could  not,  of  course,  be  endured 
We  are  not  yet  so  fallen.  Some  gen- 
erous inspirations,  some  echoes  oTthe 
old  eloquence  of  liberty,  still  come  down 
to  us  from  our  fathers.  Could  such  en- 
croachments be  borne,  would  not  tjie 
soil  of  New  England,  so  long  trodden 
by  freemen  quake  under  the  steps  of 
her  degenerate  sons  ?  We  are  not  pre- 
pared for  these.  But  a.  weak,  yielding 
tone,  for  which  we  seem  to  be  prejMrei 
may  be  the  beginning  of  concessions 
which  we  shall  one  dav  bitterly  rue. 

The  means  used  at  tlie  South  to  brine 
the  North  to  compliance  seem  to  demand 
particular  attention.  I  will  not  record 
the  contemptuous  language  which  bas 
been  thrown  on  ihc  monej--getting  hab- 
its of  New  England,  or  the  menaces 
which  have  been  atitlressed  to  our  cu- 
pidity, for  the  purpose  of  putting  us  lo 
silence  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Such 
language  does  in  no  degree  move  mt. 
1  only  ask  that  we  may  give  no  ground 
for  its  application.  We  can  easily  bear  , 
it  if  we  do  not  deserve  it.  Our  mother 
country  has  been  called  a  nation  of  I 
shopkeepers,  and  New  England  oughl  I 
not  to  be  provoked  by  the  name.  Only 
let  us  give  no  sanction  to  the  opinion 
that  our  spirit  is  narrowed  lo  our  shops ; 
thai  we  place  the  art  of  bargaining  above  I 
all  arts  all  sciences,  accomplishments,  I 
and  virtues:  ibat.  rather  than  lose  the 
fruits  of  the  slave's  labor,  we  would  | 
rivet  his  chains  ;  that,  sooner  than  lose 
a  market,  we  would  make  shipwreck  of 
honor  :  that,  sooner  than  sacrifice  pres- 
ent gain,  we  would  break  our  iaith  to 
our  fathers  and  our  children,  to  out 
principles  and  our  Cod.  To  resent  or 
retaliate  reproaches  would  be  unwise 
and  uncliristian.  The  only  revenge 
worthy  of  a  good  man  Is  to  torn 
reproaches  into  admonitions  against 
baseness,  into  incitements  to  a  more 
generous  virtue.  New  England  has 
long  suffered  the  imputation  of  a  sor- 
did, calculating  spirit,  of  supreme  de- 
votion to  gain.  Let  us  show  that  «e 
have  principles,  compared  with  which 
the  wealth  of  the  world  is  light  as  ait' 
It  is  a  common  remark  here,  that  diere 
is  not  a  community  under  heaven  through  i 
fiViiclt  there  is  so  general  a  di£Euik»  of 


;  and  healthful  moral  senti- 
New  England.  Let  not  the 
ice  of  such  a  society  be  im- 
»ny  act  which  would  give  to 
he  aspect  of  truth. 
;  States,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
through  a  struggle.  May 
in  it  as  becomes  their  free- 
e  present  excitement  at  the 
hardly  be  expected  to  pass 
out  attempts  to  wrest  from 
irthy  concessions.     The  tone 

0  slavery  in  that  part  of  our 
:hangcd.  It  is  not  only  more 
Ijut  more  false  than  formerly. 
:ry  was  acknowledged  as  an 

it  is  proclaimed  to  be  a  ^ood. 
ven  been  told,  not  W  a  hand- 
usiasts  in  private  lite,  but  by 

highest  station  and  of  widest 
t  the  South,  that  slavery  is 
ito  which  political  freedom 
deepest  roots,  and  that  repub- 

laboring  class  is  reduced  to 
Certainly,  no  assertion  of  the 
Milionist  could  give  such  a 
he  slave-liolder  as  this  new 
fitted  to  give  to  the  people 
th.  Liberty,  with  a  slave  for 
il  and  a  cl^ain  in  her  hand, 
r  from  which  our  understand- 
aris  alike  recoil,  A  doctrine 
ding  or  insulting  to  the  me- 
■mers,  laborers  of  the  North 
itrange  heresy,  cannot  well 
I'd,  A  doctrine  more  irrev- 
e  fatal  to  repjblican  insti- 
ls never  fabricated  in  the 
:  despotism.  It  does  not, 
revoke  us.  I  recall  it  only 
le  spirit  in  which  slavery  is 

1  to  remind  the  free  States 
energy  which  they  will  need 
emselves  true  to  their  own 
if  liberty. 

a  great  dread  in  this  part  of 
that  the  union  of  the  States 
solved  by  the  conflict  about 
o  avert  this  evil,  every  .sac- 
d  be  made  but  that  of  honor, 
id  principle.  No  one  prizes 
■nore  than  myself.  Perhaps 
.llowed  to  say  that  I  am  at- 
by  no  common  love.  Most 
the  Union  as  a  means  :  to 
end.  Most  would  preserve 
■        s  the 
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e  and  would  preserve 
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it  for  its  own  sake  Some  value  It  ai 
favoring  public  improvements,  facilities 
of  commercial  exchange,  &c.  \  I  value 
these  improvements  and  exchanges 
chiefly  as  favoring  union.  1  ask  of 
the  (-leneral  Government  to  unite  us, 
to  hold  us  together  as  brethren  in  peace  ; 
and  I  care  Tittle  whether  it  does  any 
thing  else.  So  dear  to  me  is  union. 
Next  to  liberty,  it  is  our  highest  na- 
tional interest.  All  the  pecuniary  sac- 
rifices which  it  can  possibly  demand 
should  be  made  for  it.  The  politicians 
in  some  parts  of  our  country,  who  are 
calculating  its  value,  and  are  willing  to 
aurrender  it  because  they  may  grow 
richer  by  separation,  seem  to  me  bereft 
of  reason.  Still,  if  the  Union  can  be 
preserved  only  by  the  imposition  of 
chains  on  speech  and  the  press,  by 
prohibition  of  discussion  on  a  subject 
involving  the  most  sacred  rights  and 
dearest  interests  of  humanity,  then 
union  woul^_  be  bought  at  too  dear  a 
rate  ;  then  it  would  be  changed  from 
a  virtuous  bond  into  a  league  of  crime 
and  shame.  language  cannot  easily  do 
justice  to  our  attachment  to  the  Union. 
We  will  yield  every  thing  to  it  but  truth, 
honor,  and  liberty.     These  we  can  never 

Let  the  free  States  be  firm,  but  also 

patient,  forliearing,  and  calm.  From 
the  slave-holder   they   cannot  look   for 

ferfect  self-control.  From  his  position 
e  would  be  more  than  man  were  he  to 
observe  the  bounds  of  moderation.  The 
consciousness  which  tranquillizes  the 
mind  can  hardly  be  his.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  has  always  been  sensitive  to 
excess.  Much  exasperation  is  to  be 
expected.  Much  should  be  bome. 
Every  thing  may  be  surrendered  but 
our  principles  and  our  rights. 


The  work  which  1  proposed  to  myself 
is  now  completed.  I  ask  and  hope  for 
it  the  Divine  blessing,  as  far  as  it  ex- 
presses truth,  and  breathes  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  humanity.  If  I  have  written 
any  thing  under  the  influence  of  prej- 
udice, passion,  or  unkindness  to  any 
human  being,  I  ask  forgiveness  of  God 
and  man.  I  have  spoken  strongly,  not 
to  oSend  or  give  pain,  but  to  produce  in 
others  deep  convictions  corresponding 
to  my  own.  Nothing  coiiVi  'ra.-jt  \tv- 
ducca  me  to  6x  m-j  ^\tou^tt  wn  "Wi* 
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psiofu]  aubjecl,  but  a  conviction,  which 
presaed  on  me  with  increiising  weight, 
that  the  times  demanded  a  plain  and 
free  exposition  of  the  truth.  The  few 
last  months  have  increased  my  solici- 
tude for  the  country.  Public  sentiment 
has  seemed  to  me  to  be  losing  its  health- 
fulness  and  vigor.  1  have  seen  symp- 
toms of  the  decline  of  the  old  spirit  of 
liberty.  Servile  opinions  have  seemed 
to  gain  ground  among  us.  The  f.iith  of 
our  fathers  in  free  institutions  has  waxed 
faint,  and  is  giving  place  to  despair  of 
human  improvement  1  have  perceived 
a  disposition  to  deride  abstract  rights, 
to  speak  of  freedom  as  a  dream,  and  of 
republican  governments  as  built  on  sand. 
1  tiave  perceived  a  faintheartedness  in 
the  cause  of  human  rights.  The  con- 
demnation which  has  been  passed  on 
abolitionists  has  seemed  to  be  settling 
iato  acquiescence  in  slavery.  The  sym- 
pathies of  the  community  have  tieen 
turned  from  tlie  slave  1o  the  master. 
The  impious  doctrine,  that  human  laws 
can  repeal  the  divine,  can  convert  unjust 
and  oppressive  power  into  a  moral  right, 
has  more  and  more  tinctured  the  style 
of  conversation  and  the  press.  With 
these  sad  and  solemn  views  of  society. 
I  could  not  be  silent :  and  1  tliank  God, 
amidst  the  consciousness  of  Ereat  weak- 
ness and  imperfection,  that  f  have  been 
able  to  offer  this  humble  tribute,  this 
sincere  though  feeble  testimony,  this  ex- 
pression of  heart-felt  allegiance,  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity. 
Having  stated  the  circumstances  which 
have  moved  me  to  write,  1  ought  to  say 
that  they  do  not  discourage  me.  Were 
darker  omens  to  gather  round  us.  1 
should  not  despair.  With  a  faith  like 
his  who  came  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Great  Deliverer,  I  feel  and  can  say, 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven."  the  rei^n  of 

C'lstice  and  disinterested  love,  'Ms  at 
and,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salva- 
tion of  (led."  1  know,  and  rejoice  to 
know,  that  a  power,  mightier  than  the 
prejudices  and  oppression  of  ages,  is 
working  on  earth  for  the  world's  re- 
demption, —  the  power  of  Christian 
truth  and  goodness.  It  descended  from 
heaven  in  the  person  of  Christ.  It  was 
manifest  in  his  hfe  and  death.  From 
hJG  cross  it  went  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer.  Its  mission  is  "to  preach 
deliverence  to  the  captive,  and  to  set  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bound."     \l  \tia 


opened  many  a  prison-door.  It  is  or- 
dained to  break  every  chain,  t  have 
faith  in  its  triumphs.     1  do  not,  caniiol 


achaplertothe  bouth.  but  1  have  thoughi 
fit  to  omit  iL  I  beg,  however,  to  say. 
that  nothing  which  1  have  written  on  [ 
have  proceeded  from  unkind  feclinj; 
towards  the  South  ;  for  in  no  other  part 
of  the  country  have  my  writings  found  a 
more  gratifying  reception:  fromooothet 
part  have  1  received  stronger  ezpres* 
sions  of  sjinpalhy.  To  these  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  insensible.  My  own  feeliws. 
had  1  consulted  them,  would  hare  Iti 
me  to  stifle  every  expression  which  could 
give  pain  to  those  from  whom  1  have 
received  nothing  but  good-will. 

1  wished  to  suggest  to  the  slave- 
holders that  (he  excitement  now  preva- 
lent among  themselves  is  incompatablj 
more  perilous,  more  fined  to  stir  up 
insurrection,  than  all  the  effort.^  of  abo- 
litionists, allowing  these  to  be  ever  so 
corrupt.  1  also  wished  to  remind  the 
men  of  principle  and  influence  in  thai 
part  of  the  country  of  the  necessity  of 
laying  a  check  on  lawless  procedures,  in 
regard  to  liie  citizens  of  the  North.  We 
have  heard  of  large  subscriptions  at  the 
South  for  the  apprehension  of  some  of 
the  abolitionists  in  the  free  States,  and 
for  the  transportation  of  them  to  parts 
of  the  country  where  they  would  meet 
the  fate  which,  it  is  said,  they  desen-e. 
Undoubtedly,  the  respectable  portion  of 
the  slave-holding  communities  are  not 
answerable  for  these  measures.  But 
does  not  policy,  as  well  as  priaciple. 
require  such  men  steadily  to  mscouDte- 
nance  them  ?  At  present,  the  free 
States  have  stronger  sympathies  villi 
Ihe  South  than  ever  before.  But  can  it 
be  supposed  that  they  will  suffer  their 
citizens  to  be  stolen,  exposed  to  violence, 
and  murdered  by  other  States  ?  Would 
not  such  an  outrage  rouse  them  to  feci 
and  act  as  one  man  ?  Would  it  noi 
identify  the  abolitionists  with  our  most 
sacred  rights  ?  One  kidnapped,  mur- 
dered abolitionist  would  do  more  for  the 
violent  de.itruction  of  slavery  than  » 
thousand  societies.  His  namewouUh 
sainted.     The  day  of  his  death  wodU  *  ~ 


His     blood 
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the  land  with  a  thrilling  voice, 
jrce  every  dwelling,  and  find  a 
in  every  neart.  Do  men.  under 
of  the  present  day,  need  to  be 
enthusiasm  is  not  a  flame  to  be 

with  blood?    On  this  point, 

wise  men.  and  the  friends  of 
ry  at  the  North  and  South,  can 
one  opinion  ;  and  if  the  press, 
grieve  to  say,  has  kept  an  omi- 
ice  amidst  tne  violations  of  law 
s.  would  but  speak  plainly  and 
the  danger  would  be  past, 
ews  and  principles  supported 
iiort  work  will,  of  course,  pro- 
ch  opposition,  and  —  what  I 
iment  —  they  will  excite  the 
re  not  only  of  the  selfish  and 
ut  of  good  and  honorable  men, 
favorable  position  hardly  admits 
tial  judgment  of  slavery,  and 
:hem  excessively  sensitive  to 
position  of  it.  I  shall  not.  how- 
inxious  to  defend  what  I  have 

The  principles  here  laid  down, 
ill  stand.  I  should  anticipate 
1  from  engaging  in  controver- 

individuals.  The  selfish  pis- 
akened  by  such  collisions,  too 
v^ail  over  the  love  of  truth  ;  and 
this,  the  truth  cannot  be  wor- 
itained.  In  regard  to  slavery, 
liarly  important  that  discussion 
i  calm,  general,  unmixed  with 
:ies.  In  this  way.  I  trust  that 
ct  will  be  better  understood  by 
J.  I  should  rejoice  to  be  con- 
at  slavery  is  a  less  debasing 

than  I  have  affirmed.  How 
would  be  brighter  views  of  life 
nankind  !     Still,  we   must  see 

they  are.  and  not  turn  away 
most  painful  truth. 

only  to  add.  that  I  alone  am 
le  for  what  I  have  now  written, 
nt  no  society,  no  body  of  men, 
f  the  country.  I  have  written 
le's  instigation,  and  with  no 
:ouragement,  but  solely  from 
onvictions.  If  cause  of  offence 
the  blame  ought  to  fall  on  me 

FOR  THE  Fourth  Edition.  — 
encing  the  chapter  on  Aboli- 
[  have  expressed  my  respect 
;w  abolitionists  whom  I  have 
I  am  bound  to  say  that,  in  con- 
of  hearing  and  seeing  more  of 
•,  I  have  an  increasing  persua- 


sion of  the  purity  of  purpose  and  the 
moral  worth  of  its  members  generally. 
I  have  spoken  freely  of  their  errors; 
but  these  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  their 
virtues  and  sacrifices,  and  especially 
ought  not  to  prejudice  us  against  the 
truths  which  they  contend  for.  Wc 
must  not  abandon  great  principles 
because  asserted  unwisely.  We  must 
not  grow  cold  to  a  good  cause  because 
reproach  is  brought  on  it  by  defenders 
who  have  more  zeal  than  discretion. 
Its  dangers  should  attach  us  to  it  more 
closely,  and  we  should  do  what  we  can 
4o  lead  its  friends  to  the  use  of  means 
corresponding  to  its  dignity,  and  fitted 
to  insure  its  success. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Means  of  Re- 
moving Slavery,  I  have  expressed  my 
fears  as  to  the  result  of  the  experiment 
now  goin^  on  in  the  Englisn  West 
Indies.  I  rejoice  to  say  that  recent 
accounts  from  those  islands  have  dimin- 
ished my  apprehensions.  It  is  stated 
that  in  some  of  the  islands  real  estate 
has  risen  in  value  since  the  emanciiia- 
tion,  and  that  imports  are  considerably 
increased.  I  have  just  heard  that  a 
West  Indian  planter  residing  in  this 
country,  who  was  strenuously  opposed 
to  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  speaks  now 
of  his  estate  as  more  productive  than 
formerly.  That  no  disturbance  of  the 
peace  has  followed  this  great  change  is 
well  understood,  and  this  is  the  essen- 
tial point.  Undoubtedly  the  experi- 
ment is  not  yet  decided,  and  reports  are 
to  be  received  with  caution ;  but  the 
success  of  the  measure  has  as  yet  sur- 
passed the  expectations  of  all  except 
the  abolitionists.  As  yet  they  have 
proved  the  truest  prophets.  May 
events  set  the  seal  of  truth  on  all  their 
predictions  !  This  country  is  interested 
in  nothing  more  than  in  the  success  of 
emancipation  in  the  West  Indies.  With 
this  example  before  us,  the  destruction 
of  slavery  would  be  as  speedy  as  it  is 
sure. 

No  part  of  my  book  on  Slavery  seems 
to  have  given  so  much  offence  as  that 
in  which  I  have  spoken  of  conjugal  in- 
fidelity on  the  part  of  the  master  as 
increased  by  slavery.  Of  the  abuse 
heaped  on  me  for  this  opinion  I  shall, 
of  course,  say  nothing.  Had  I  received 
nothing  but  abuse,  the  remarks  now  to 
be  made  would  not  be  o^^t^^  \a  ^^ 
public  •,  but  a  geivWetwaLtv  ol  V\^  ^^Nax 
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acter,  Mr.  Leigh,  of  Virginia,  hai  sol- 
emnly protested  agaiast  my  stiilement 
in  the  senate  of  (he  United  States,  and 
I  should  do  him  great  wrong  were  1  to 
confound  him  with  the  vulgar  politi- 
cians, too  common  in  Congress  as  well 
as  out  of  it.  wlio  are  ready  to  say  any 
thing  and  every  thing  which  may  serve 
their  cause.  Mr.  Leigh  expresses  his 
deliberate  conviction  that  conjugal  fidel- 
ity is  not  more  res|)ected  in  any  part  of 
the  country  than  in  the  slave-holding 
States.     It  will  be  observed,  in  recur- 


countries  generally,  and  that  1  argued 
not  from  reports  or  documents,  but  from 
the  principles  of  human  nature  and  from 
the  very  nature  of  slavery.  I  feel  as  if 
such  reasoning  could  not  deceive  me : 
but  I  will  now  say  —  what  1  forbore  to 
say  in  the  first  instance  ^  that  1  should 
not  have  brought  this  charge  against 
slavery,  had  not  the  general  argument 
drawn  from  human  nature  been  cor- 
roborated by  all  the  evidence  which  the 
case  will  well  admit.  In  that  pari  of 
my  work,  1  expressed  not  my  own  opin- 
ion alone,  but  the  common,  and  perhaps 
I  should  say  the  universal,  opinion  of 
the  North,  and,  still  more,  the  public 
o^^nion  of  the  civilized  world.  During 
my  whole  life,  1  have  not  met  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  questioned  whether 
slavery  exerts  a  disastrous  inlluencc  on 
llie  domestic  rclation.s.  I  do  not  believe 
iliai,  among  the  well  informed  at  the 
North,  an  individual  is  lo  be  found  who 
.supposes  that  the  oblig.itions  of  mar- 
riage are  as  much  respected  in  the  slave- 
iiolding  States  as  in  the  free.  On  read- 
ing Mr.  Leigh's  speech,  1  determined  to 
malce  Inquiries,  with  the  purpose  of 
retracting  mv  error  in  the  face  of  the 
world  if  1  should  find  reason  to  charge 
myself  with  rashness.  I  have  obtained 
the  opinions  of  those  whose  authority  in 
such  a  case  seems  lo  me  most  worthy  of 
confidence,  and  in  every  instance  I  have 
been  assured  that  1  have  uttered  only 
the  truth.  I  know  not  how  many  have 
spoken  to  me  on  this  point  in  the  most 
undoubiing  tone.  In  my  book,  i  have 
only  given  expression  to  the  public  sen- 
timent of  the  North,  and  I  as  little  ex- 
pected to  hear  my  correctness  questioned 
as  to  hear  the  existence  of  slavery  de- 
nied. I  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to 
impute    the    least    uitiaitneas    lo    ^\x. 


Leigh,  who  is  known  .unong  tis  only  as 

a  virtuous  man,  who  does  honor  lohis 
country.  I  presume  that,  in  the  com- 
parison which  he  made  between  the 
slave-holding  States  and  other  parts  of 
the  country,  he  spoke  without  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  oi  the  latter.  I  cannot 
therefore.  1  dare  not,  expunge  from  my 
book  the  offensive  passage,  though  in 
the  revised  edition  I  have  somewhat 
changed  its  form  If  I  know  my  own 
heart,  I  should  rejoice  to  be  able  to  ex- 
punge it. 

1  have  regretted  that  a  passage  which 
1  prepared  for  this  work  at  the  timeot 
its  composition  was  not  inserted.  In 
the  chapter  of  Explanations,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  examples  of  moral  and  relig- 
ious excellence  to  be  found  in  the  slave- 
holding  States.  I  expressed,  in  a  few 
sentences,  my  deep  sense  of  the  virtues 
as  well  as  the  accomplishments  of  the 
women  of  llie  South.  1  wrote  this  pas- 
sage with  a  fervent  heart,  because  it  "M 
dictated,  in  a  measure,  by  the  grateful 
recollection  of  unwearied  kindnesses 
received  from  «oman  during  a  residence 
in  that  part  of  tEie  country  in  my  youth. 
I  should  be  glad  to  publish  it  now.  bad  I 
it  not  been  destroyed  with  the  manu- 
script of  which  it  formed  a  part,  for  it  i 
expressed  feelings  which  time  has  only 
strengthened.  After  much  dehheralion  ' 
I  omiiitd  it  in  the  first  edition,  and  did 
so  from  considerations  which  I  cannot 
now  approve,  i  feared  that  what  I  had 
written  would  be  set  down  by  strangers 
as  a  commonplace  of  flattery.  I  feared 
that  I  might  seem  desirous  to  expiate  i 
by  this  praise  the  censures  contained  in  , 
other  parts  of  the  book.  —  desirous  to 
shield  myself  from  the  obloquy  to  which 
I  was  exposing  myself  in  publishing  un- 
popular truth.  1  did  on  this  occasion  , 
what  I  have  too  often  done.  In  shrink- 
ing from  the  appearance  of  vices  which 
1  abhor,  1  was  unjust  to  my  convictioni 
and  affections.  The  reader  will  excuse 
this  reference  to  myself,  when  he  learns 
thai  1  have  been  shamelessly  accused  of 
casting  reproach  on  the  purity  of  tht 
women  at  (he  South.  I  should  not. 
however,  have  noticed  this  calumny,  had 
not  the  preceding  part  of  this  note  almost 
compelled  me  to  refer  to  it,  I  feel  loo 
much  about  the  great  subject  on  which 
I  have  written  (o  be  very  solicitous  about  I 
what  is  said  of  myself.  I  feel  that  I  am  i 
aoxK\ii%,  tJ:La.<;  my  reputation  is  DOthiog,     I 
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in  comparison  with  the  fearful  wrong 

and  evil  which  I  have  labored  to  expose  ; 
and  I  should  count  myself  unworthy  the 
name  of  a  man  or  a  Christian,  it  the 
calumnies  of  the  bad,  or  even  the  dis- 


approbation of  the  good,  could  fasten 
my  thoughts  on  mjself  and  turn  me 
aside  from  a  cause  which,  as  I  believe, 
truth,  humanity.aad  God  call  me  to  main- 
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A  Letter  to  James  G.  Bimey. 


u  prepared  for  the 
'       s  G.  Bimey, 


a  genlleman  higfil)'  i 
attempt  made  i    "' 


u  the  aotislave 


"  Narrative  of 
pared  by  Mr- 
thropiit,"  ha! 


:y  to  suppresi  tl: 

._,, :i,  and  the  pre™  at  which  the      

broken  up.  A  particular  account  of  this  disgraceful  aflair  may  be  foun 
!  late  Riotous  Proceedings  against  the  Liberty  of  the  Pnss  at  Cincinuat 
ley  and  his  a«Dctates.  The  following  letter,  besides  appearing  in  the  " 
xn  jiublished  as  a  pamphlet  for  dIr.lrihution  at  the  West,  and  the  auU 

-Boston,  Dmrniir  io,  1836.] 


DosTOH,  ym  I,  iSjb. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  have  not  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  you  personally ;  but 
your  history  ana  writing  liave  given  me 
an  interest  in  you,  which  induces  and 
encourages  me  to  address  you  with 
something  of  the  freedom  of  acquaint- 
ance, I  feel  myself  attracted  to  the 
friends  of  humanity  and  freedom  how- 
ever distant  ;  and  when  such  are  ex- 
posed by  their  principles  to  peril  and 
loss,  and  stand  firm  in  the  evil  day,  I 
take  pleasure  in  expressing  to  them  my 
sympathy  and  admiration.  The  first  ac- 
counts which  reached  me  of  the  vio- 
lence which  drove  you  from  Cincinnati, 
inclined  me  to  write  to  you  ;  but  your 
"  Narrative  of  those  Riotous  Proceed- 
ings," which  1  have  lately  received  and 
read,  docs  not  permit  me  to  remain 
longer  silent.     The  subject  weighs  much 

00  my  mind.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  duty 
to  perform  in  relation  to  it,  and  I  cannot 
rest  till  I  yield  to  this  conviction,  —till 

1  obey  what  seems  to  me  the  voice  of 
God.  I  think  it  best,  however,  not  to 
confine  myself  to  the  outrage  at  Cin- 
cinnati, but  to  extend  my  remarks  to 
the  spirit  of  violence  and  per.secution 
which  has  broken  out  against  the  abo- 
litionists through  the  whole  country. 
This,  I  know,  will  be  more  acceptable 
to  you  than  any  expression  of  sympathy 
with  you  as  an  individual.     You  look 


beyond  yourself  to  the  cause  which  you 
have  adopted,  and  to  the  much-injured 
body  of  men  with  whom  you  are  as- 
sociated. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the 
abolitionists  as  aboHiionists.  They  now 
stand  before  the  world  in  another  char- 
acter, and  to  this  1  shall  give  my  present 
attention.  Of  their  merits  and  demerits 
as  abolitionists,  I  have  formerly  spoken, 
!n  my  short  work  on  Slavery,  I  have 
expressed  my  fervent  attachment  to  the 
great  end  to  which  they  are  pledged, 
and  at  the  same  lime  my  disapproba- 
tion, to  a  certain  extent,  of  their  spirit 
and  measures.  1  have  no  disposition  to 
travel  over  this  ground  again.  Had  the 
abolitionists  laeen  left  to  pursue  their 
object  with  the  freedom  which  is  guar- 
antied to  them  by  our  civil  institutions  ; 
had  they  been  resisted  only  by  those 
weapons  of  reason,  rebuke,  reproba- 
tion, which  the  laws  allow.  I  should 
have  no  inducement  to  speak  of  them 
again  either  in  praise  or  censure.  But 
the  violence  of  their  adversaries  has 
driven  them  to  a  new  position.  Abo- 
litionism forms  an  era  in  our  history,  if 
we  consider  the  means  by  which  it  has 
been  opposed.  Deliberate,  systematic 
efforts  have  been  made,  not  here  or 
there,  but  far  and  wide,  to  v^est  from 
its  adherents  that  liberty  of  speech  iwi 
the  press,  'n\\>c\v  («h  Wftitt?.  ^s'«e,V«.4. 
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anto  blood,  and  which  our  national  and 
state  goverments  are  pledged  to  protect 
as  our  most  sacred  rieht  Its  most  con- 
spicuous advocates  nave  been  hunted 
and  stoned,  its  meetings  scattered,  its 
presses  broken  up,  and  nothing  but  the 
patience,  constancy,  and  intrepidity  of 
Its  members  has  saved  it  from  extinc- 
tion. The  abolitionists  then  not  only 
appear  in  the  character  of  champions  of 
the  colored  race.  In  their  persons  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  the  white  man 
and  the  free  man  have  been  assailed. 
They  are  sufferers  for  the  liberty  of 
thought,  speech,  and  the  press ;  and,  in 
maintaining  this  liberty  amidst  insult 
and  violence,  they  deserve  a  place  among 
its  most  honored  defenders.  In  this 
character  I  shall  now  speak  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  adopted  b^ 
the  abolitionists  of  promoting  emanci- 

Cation,  I  might  find  much  to  censure ; 
ut  when  I  regard  their  firm  fearless 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  free  discus- 
sion, of  speech  and  the  press,  I  look 
on  them  with  unmixed  respect.  I  see 
nothing  to  blame,  and  much  to  admire. 
To  them  has  been  committed  the  most 
important  bulwark  of  liberty,  and  they 
have  acquitted  themselves  of  the  trust 
like  men  and  Christians.  No  violence 
has  driven  them  from  their  post.  Whilst, 
in  obedience  to  conscience,  they  have 
refrained  from  opposing  force  to  force, 
they  have  still  persevered,  amidst  men- 
ace and  insult,  in  bearins:  their  testi- 
mony against  wrong,  in  givme  utterance 
to  their  deep  convictions.  Of  such  men 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  they  have 
rendered  to  freedom  a  more  essential 
service  than  any  body  of  men  among 
us.  The  defenders  ot  freedom  are  not 
those  who  claim  and  exercise  rights 
which  no  one  assails,  or  who  win 
shouts  of  applause  by  well-turned  com- 
pliments to  liberty  in  the  days  of  her 
triumph.  They  are  those  who  stand  up 
for  rights  which  mobs,  conspiracies,  or 
single  tyrants  put  in  jeopardy;  who 
contend  for  liberty  in  that  particular 
form  which  is  threatened  at  the  moment 
by  the  many  or  the  few.  To  the  abo- 
litionists this  honor  belongs.  The  first 
systematic  effort  to  strip  the  citizen  of 
freedom  of  speech  they  have  met  with 
invincible  resolution.  From  my  heart 
I  thank  them.  I  am  myself  their  debtor. 
J  am  not  sure  that  I  should  this  mo- 
ment yfYxit  in  safety  had  iVvey  sVvtmtvV. 


from  the  conflict,  had  thev  ^ut  tiidr 
llp6,  imposed  silence  on  their  presses, 
and  hid  themselves  before  their  fero- 
cious assailants.  I  know  not  when 
these  outrages  would  have  stopped,  had 
they  not  met  resistance  from  their  first 
destined  victims.  The  newspaper  press, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  uttered  no  genuine 
indignant  rebuke  of  the  wrong-doers, 
but  rather  countenanced,  by  its  gentle 
censures,  the  reign  of  force.  The  mass 
of  the  people  looked  supinely  on  this 
new  tyranny,  under  which  a  portion  of 
their  tellow-citizens  seemed  to  be  sink- 
ing. A  tone  of  denunciation  was  be- 
ginning to  proscribe  all  discussion  of 
slavery ;  and  had  the  spirit  of  violence, 
which  selected  associations  as  its  first 
objects,  succeeded  in  this  preparatory 
enterprise,  it  might  have  been  easily 
turned  against  any  and  every  individual 
who  might  presume  to  agitate  the  un- 
welcome subject.  It  is  hard  to  say  to 
what  outrage  the  fettered  press  of  the 
country  might  not  have  been  reconciled. 
I  thank  the  abolitionists  that,  in  this 
evil  day,  they  were  true  to  the  rights 
which  the  multitude  were  ready  to  be- 
tray. Their  purpose  to  suffer,  to  die. 
rather  than  surrender  their  dearest  lib- 
erties, taught  the  lawless  that  they  had 
a  foe  to  contend  with  whom  it  was  not 
safe  to  press,  whilst,  like  all  manly  ap- 
peals, it  called  forth  reflection  and  S)Tn- 
pathy  in  the  better  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. In  the  name  of  freedom  and 
humanity,  I  thank  them.  Through  their 
courage  the  violence,  which  mi^nt  have 
furnished  a  precedent  fatal  to  freedom, 
is  to  become,  I  trust,  a  warning  to  the 
lawless  of  the  folly  as  well  as  crime  of 
attempting  to  crush  opinion  by  force. 

Of  all  powers,  the  last  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  multitude  of  men  is  that  of  de- 
termining what  questions  shall  be  dis- 
cussed. The  greatest  truths  are  often 
the  most  unpopular  and  exasperating, 
and  were  they  to  be  denied  discussion 
till  the  many  should  be  ready  to  accept 
them,  they  would  never  establish  them- 
selves in  the  general  mind.  The  prog- 
ress of  society  depends  on  nothing  more 
than  on  the  exposure  of  time-sanctioned 
abuses,  which  cannot  be  touched  with- 
out offending  multitudes,  than  on  the 
promulgation  of  principles  which  are  in 
advance  of  public  sentiment  and  prac- 
tice, and  which  are  consequently  at^^^ 
>N\l.h.  the  habits,  prejudices,  ana  im^:^ 
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diate  interests  of  large  classes  of  the 
community.  Of  consequence,  the  mul- 
titude, if  once  allowed  to  dictate  or 
proscribe  subjects  of  discussion,  would 
strike  society  with  spiritual  blindness 
and  death.  The  world  is  to  be  carried 
lorward  by  truth,  which  at  first  offends, 
which  wins  its  way  by  degrees,  which 
the  niany  hate  and  would  rejoice  to 
crush.  The  right  of  free  discussion  is 
therefore  to  be  guarded  by  the  friends 
of  mankind  with  peculiar  jealousy.  It 
is  at  once  the  most  sacred  and  most 
endangered  of  all  our  rights.  He  who 
would  rob  his  neighbor  of  it,  should 
have  a  mark  set  on  him  as  the  worst 
enemv  of  freedom. 

I  ao  not  know  that  our  history  con- 
tains a  page  more  disgraceful  to  us  as 
freemen  than  that  which  records  the 
violences  against  the  abolitionists.  As 
a  people,  we  are  chargeable  with  other 
and  worse  misdeeds,  but  none  so  fla- 
grantly opposed  to  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
the  very  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and 
of  which  we  make  our  chief  boast 
Who,  let  me  ask,  are  the  men  whose 
offences  are  so  aggravated,  that  they 
must  be  denied  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  be  given  up  to  the  worst 
passions  of  the  multitude  ?  Are  they 
profligate  in  principle  and  life,  teachers 
of  impious  or  servile  doctrines,  the  ene- 
mies of  God  and  their  race  ?  I  speak 
not  from  vague  rumor,  but  from  better 
means  of  knowledge,  when  I  say.  that  a 
body  of  men  and  women  more  blame- 
less than  the  abolitionists  in  their  vari- 
ous relations,  or  more  disposed  to  adopt 
a  rigid  construction  of  the  Christian 
precepts,  cannot  be  found  among  us. 
Of  their  judiciousness  and  wisdom  1  do 
not  speak ;  but  I  believe  they  yield  to 
no  party  in  moral  worth.  Their  great 
crime,  and  one  which  in  this  land  of  lib- 
erty is  to  be  punished  above  all  crimes, 
is  this,  that  they  carry  the  doctrine  of 
human  equality  to  its  full  extent,  that 
they  plead  vehemently  for  the  oppressed, 
that  they  assail  wrong-doing  however 
sanctioned  by  opinion  or  intrenched  be- 
hind wealth  and  power,  that  their  zeal 
for  human  rights  is  without  measure, 
that  they  associate  themselves  fervently 
with  the  Christians  and  philanthropists 
of  other  countries  against  the  worst  relic 
of  barbarous  times.  Such  is  the  offence 
aeainst  which  mobs  are  arrayed,  and 
which  is  counted  so  flagrant,  that  a  sum- 


mary justice,  too  indignant  to  wait  for 
the  tardy  pn^ess  of  tribunals,  must 
take  the  punishment  into  its  own  hands. 

How  strange  in  a  free  country,  that 
the  men  from  whom  the  liberty  of  speech 
is  to  be  torn  are  those  who  use  it  in 
pleading  for  freedom,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  vindication  of  human 
rights  I  What  a  spectacle  is  presented 
to  the  world  by  a  republic,  in  which 
sentence  of  proscription  is  passed  on 
citizens  who  labor,  by  addressing  men's 
consciences,  to  enforce  the  truth  that 
slavery  is  the  greatest  of  wrongs ! 
Through  the  civilized  world,  the  best 
and  greatest  men  are  bearing  joint  wit- 
ness a^inst  slavery.  Christians  of  all 
denommations  and  conditions,  rich  and 
poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  are  bound 
m  a  holy  league  against  this  most  de- 
grading form  of  oppression.  But,  in 
free  America,  the  language  which  des- 
pots tolerate  must  not  be  heard.  One 
would  think  that  freemen  might  be  par- 
doned, if  the  view  of  fellow-creatures 
stripped  of  all  human  rights  should  move 
them  to  vehemence  of  speech.  But, 
whilst  on  all  other  subjects  the  deeply 
stirred  feelings  may  overflow  in  earnest 
remonstrance,  on  slavery  the  freemen 
must  speak  in  whispers,  or  pay  the  pen- 
alty of  persecution  for  the  natural  utter- 
ance of  strong  emotion. 

I  am  aware  that  the  outrages  on  the 
abolitionists  are  justified  or  palliated  by 
various  considerations ;  nor  is  this  sur- 
prising ;  for  when  did  violence  ever  want 
excuse  ^  It  is  said  that  abolitionism 
tends  to  stir  up  insurrection  at  the 
South,  and  to  dissolve  the  Union.  Of 
all  pretences  for  resorting  to  lawless 
force,  the  most  dangerous  is  the  tendency 
of  measures  or  opinions.  Almost  all 
men  see  ruinous  tendencies  in  whatever 
opposes  their  particular  interests  or 
views.  All  the  political  parties  which 
have  convulsed  our  country  have  seen 
tendencies  to  national  destruction  in  the 
principles  of  their  opponents.  So  in- 
finite are  the  connections  and  conse- 
quences of  human  affairs,  that  nothing 
can  be  done  in  which  some  dangerous 
tendency  may  not  be  detected.  There 
is  a  tenaency  in  arguments  against  any 
old  establishment  to  unsettle  all  institu- 
tions, because  all  hang  together.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  the  laying  bare  of  deep- 
rooted  abuses  to  throw  a  cowvrcwcwwX?^ 
into  a  slorm.    YAbeiV^  Xfctv^'s*  v^k  Xvl^tv- 
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tiousness,  government  to  despotism. 
Exclude  all  enterprises  which  tnay  have 
evil  results,  and  human  life  will  stagnate. 
Wise  men  are  not  easily  deterred  by 
difficulties  and  perils  from  a  course  of 
action  which  promises  great  good.  Es- 
pecially when  justice  and  humanity  cry 
aloud  for  the  removal  of  an  enormous 
social  evil,  it  is  unworthy  of  men  and 
Christians  to  let  the  imagination  run 
riot  among  possible  dangers,  instead  of 
rousing  every  energy  of  mind  to  study 
how  the  evil  may  be  taken  away,  and 
the  perils  which  accompany  beneficial 
changes  may  be  escaped. 

As  to  the  charge  brought  against  the 
abolitionists,  of  stirring  up  insurrection 
at  the  South,  I  have  never  met  the 
shadow  of  a  proof  that  this  nefarious 
project  was  meditated  by  a  single  mem- 
ber of  their  body.  The  accusation  is 
repelled  by  their  characters  and  princi- 
ples as  well  as  by  facts  ;  nor  can  1  easily 
conceive  of  a  sane  man  giving  it  belief. 
As  to  the  '•  tendency  "  of  their  measures 
to  this  result,  it  is  such  only  as  we  have 
seen  to  belong  to  all  human  affairs,  and 
such  as  may  easily  be  guarded  against. 
The  truth  is,  that  any  exposition  of 
slavery,  no  matter  from  whom  it  may 
come,  may  chance  to  favor  revolt.  It 
may  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
fanatic,  who  may  think  himself  sum- 
moned by  heaven  to  remove  violently 
this  great  wrong ;  or  it  may  happen  to 
reach  the  hut  of  some  intelligent,  daring 
slave,  who  may  think  himself  called  to 
be  the  avenger  of  his  race.  All  things 
are  possible.  A  casual,  innocent  remark 
in  conversation,  may  put  wild  projects 
into  the  unbalanced  or  disordered  mind 
of  some  hearer.  Must  we,  then,  live  in 
perpetual  silence  1  Do  such  chances 
make  it  our  duty  to  shut  our  lips  on  the 
subject  of  an  enormous  wrong,  and  never 
to  send  from  the  press  a  reprobation  of 
the  evil  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  great 
danger  to  the  slave-holder  comes  from 
slavery  itself,  from  the  silent  innovations 
of  time,  from  political  conflicts  and  con- 
vulsions, and  not  from  the  writings  of 
strangers.  I  readily  grant  that  the  abo- 
litionists, in  consequence  of  their  num- 
ber and  their  systematic  and  public 
efforts,  are  more  likely  to  be  heard  of 
by  the  slave  than  a  solitary  individual 
who  espouses  his  cause.  But  when  I 
consider  how  steadily  they  have  con- 
demned the  resort  to  force  ou  x\\e  paxx 


of  the  oppressed ;  when  i  consider  what 
power  the  master  possesses  of  excluding 
incendiary  influences,  if  such  are  threat- 
ened from  abroad ;  when  I  remember 
that,  during  the  late  unparalleled  excite- 
ment at  the  South,  not  a  symptom  of 
revolt  appeared  ;  and  when  to  all  this  I 
add  the  strongly  manifested  purpose  of 
the  free  States  to  put  forth  their  power, 
if  required,  for  the  suppression  of  insur- 
rection, it  seems  to  me  that  none  but 
the  most  delicate  nerves  can  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  movements  of  the  aboL'- 
tionists.  Can  any  man,  who  has  a  sense 
of  character,  affect  to  believe  that  the 
tendency  of  abolitionism  to  stir  up  a 
servile  war  is  so  palpable  and  resistless 
as  to  require  the  immediate  application 
of  force  for  its  suppression,  as  to  demand 
the  substitution  of  mobs  for  the  action 
of  law,  as  to  justify  the  violation  of  the 
most  sacred  right  of  the  citizen  ? 

As  to  the  other  charge,  that  the  meas- 
ures of  the  abolitionists  endanger  our 
National  Union,  and  must  therefore  be 
put  down  by  any  and  every  means,  it  is 
weaker  than  the  former.  Against  whom 
has  not  this  cliarge  been  hurled  ?  What 
parly  among  us  has  not  been  loaded  with 
this  reproach  ?  Do  not  we  at  the  North 
almost  unanimously  believe  that  the 
spirit  and  measures  of  nullification  have 
a  direct  and  immediate  tendency  to  dis- 
solve the  Union  ?  But  are  we  tnerefore 
authorized  to  silence  the  nullifier  by 
violence  ?  Should  a  leader  of  that  parly 
travel  among  us,  is  he  to  be  mobbed.^ 
Let  me  further  ask,  how  is  it  that  the 
abolitionists  endanger  the  Union  ?  The 
omy  reply  which  1  have  heard  is,  that 
they  exa.sperate  the  South.  And  is  it  a 
crime  to  exasperate  men  ?  Who  then 
so  criminal  as  the  Founder  and  primiti\'e 
teachers  of  our  faith  ?  Have  we  yet  to 
learn  that,  in  cases  of  exasperation,  the 
blame  is  as  apt  to  lie  with  those  who  take, 
as  with  those  who  occasion,  offence? 
How  strange  the  doctrine,  that  men  are 
to  be  proscribed  for  uttering  language 
which  gives  offence,  are  to  be  outkwed 
for  putting  their  neighbors  into  a  pas- 
sion !  Let  it  also  be  considered  that  the 
abolitionists  are  not  the  only  people  who 
exasperate  the  South.  Can  the  calmest 
book  be  written  on  slavery  without  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect  ?  Can  the  Cnief 
Justice  of  Massachusetts  expound  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  that  Common- 
\Nt;dl\\  according  to  their  free  spirit,  and 
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of  course  in  opposition  to  slavery,  with- 
out awakening  indignation  ?  Is  not  the 
doctrine,  that  Congress  has  the  ri^ht  of 
puttine  an  end  to  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  denounced  as  fiercely  as 
the  writings  and  harangues  of  abolition- 
ists ?  Where,  then,  shall  mobs  stop,  if 
the  crime  of  exasperating  the  South 
is  so  heinous  as  to  deserve  their  ven- 
geance ?  If  the  philanthropist  and 
Christian  must  be  silenced  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  lest  they  wound  the  sen- 
sitive ears  of  the  South,  oueht  the  judge 
and  legislator  to  be  spared?  Who  docs 
not  see  that  these  apologies  for  law- 
less force,  if  they  have  any  validity, 
will  bring  every  good  man  under  its 
iron  sway? 

In  these  remarks  you  learn  my  abhor- 
rence of  the  violence  offered  to  the 
abolitionists,  and  my  admiration  of  the 
spirit  thev  have  opposed  to  it.  May 
thev  vinciicate  to  the  end  the  rights 
which  in  their  persons  have  been  out- 
raged !  Allow  me  now  to  express  my 
earnest  desire  and  hope  that  the  abo- 
litionists will  maintain  the  liberty  of 
speech  and  the  press,  not  only  by  assert- 
ing it  firmly,  but  by  using  it  wisely,  de- 
liberately, generously,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  severest  moral  principle. 
It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  they  will 
exercise  it  in  the  spirit  of  Christians  and 
philanthropists,  with  a  supreme  love  of 
truth,  without  passion  or  bitterness,  and 
without  that  fanaticism  which  cannot 
discern  the  true  proportions  of  things, 
which  exaggerates  or  distorts  whatever 
favors  or  conflicts  with  its  end.  which 
sees  no  goodness  except  in  its  own 
ranks,  which  shuts  itself  up  in  one 
object,  and  is  blind  to  all  besides.  Lib- 
erty suffers  from  nothing  more  than 
from  licentiousness,  and  I  fear  that  abo- 
litionists are  not  to  be  absolved  from  this 
abuse  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
are  particularly  open  to  one  reproach. 
Their  writings  have  been  blemished  by 
a  spirit  of  intolerance,  sweeping  censure, 
and  rash,  injurious  judgment.  1  do  not 
mean  to  bring  this  charge  against  all 
their  publications.  Yours,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen  them,  are  an  honorable  excep- 
tion ;  and  others.  I  know,  deserve  the 
same  praise.  But  abolitionism,  in  the 
main,  has  spoken  in  an  intolerant  tone, 
and  in  this  way  has  repelled  many  good 
minds,  given  great  advantage  to  its  oppo- 
nents, and  diminished  the  energy  and 


effect  of  its  appeals.     I  should  rejoice 
to  see  it  purified  from  this  stain. 

Abolitionism  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  intolerant  towards  the  slave- 
holders, and  towards  those  in  the  free 
States  who  oppose  them,  or  who  refuse 
to  take  part  in  their  measures.  I  say, 
first,  towards  the  slave-holder.  The 
abolitionist  has  not  spoken,  and  cannot 
speak,  against  slavery  too  strongly.  No 
language  can  exceed  the  enormity  of  the 
wrong.  But  the  whole  class  ot  slave- 
holders often  meets  a  treatment  in  anti- 
slavery  publications  which  is  felt  to  be 
unjust,  and  is  certainly  unwise.  We 
always  injure  ourselves  in  placing  our 
adversary  on  the  footing  of  an  injured 
man.  One  groundless  charge  helps  him 
to  repel  many  which  are  true.  There 
is.  indeed,  a  portion  of  slave-holders 
who  deserve  the  severest  reprobation. 
In  every  such  community  there  are 
manv  who  hold  their  fellow-creatures  in 
bonoage  for  gain,  —  for  mere  gain. 
They  perpetuate  this  odious  system  not 
reluctantly,  but  from  choice ;  not  be- 
cause the  public  safety  compels  them, 
as  they  think,  to  act  the  part  of  despots, 
but  because  they  love  despotism,  and 
count  money  their  supreme  good.  Pro- 
vided they  can  be  supported  in  ease  and 
indulgence,  can  be  pampered  and  en- 
riched, they  care  not  for  the  means. 
They  care  not  what  wrongs  or  stripes 
are  inflicted,  what  sweat  is  extorted, 
what  powers  of  the  immortal  soul  are 
crushed.  For  such  men  no  rebuke  can 
be  too  severe  If  any  vehemence  of 
language  can  pierce  their  consciences, 
let  it  oe  used.  The  man  who  holds 
slaves  for  gain  is,  in  effect,  though  un- 
consciously, the  worst  of  robbers  ;  for 
he  selfishly  robs  his  fellow-creatures  not 
only  of  their  property,  but  of  themselves. 
He  is  the  worst  ot  tyrants,  for,  whilst 
absolute  governments  spoil  men  of  civil, 
he  strips  them  of  personal  rights.  But 
I  do  not.  cannot  believe  that  the  major- 
ity of  slave-holders  are  of  the  character 
now  described.  1  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority, could  they  be  persuaded  of  the 
consistency  of  emancipation  with  the 
well-being  of  the  colored  race  and  with 
social  order,  would  relinquish  their  hold 
on  the  slave,  and  sacrifice  their  imagined 
property  in  him  to  the  claims  of  justice 
and  humanity.  They  shrink  from  eman- 
cipation, because  it  seems  to  thewv  ^ 
precipice.      H^iNm^  ^^^iv   ^^'t   ^c^oft^^ 
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man  continually  dependent  on  foreign 
guidance  and  control,  they  think  him 
mcapable  of  providing  tor  himself. 
Having  seen  die  laboring  class  kept 
down  Dv  force,  they  feel  as  if  the  re- 
moval of  this  restraint  would  be  a  signal 
to  universal  lawlessness  and  crime.  That 
such  opinions  absolve  from  all  blame 
those  who  perpetuate  slavery,  I  do  not 
say.  That  they  are  often  strengthened 
by  the  self-interest  of  the  master,  1  can- 
not doubt ;  for  we  see  men  everywhere 
grasping  and  defending  doctrines  which 
confirm  their  property  and  power.  I 
acknowledge,  too,  that  the  ready,  unhes- 
itating acquiescence  of  the  slave-holder 
in  such  loose  notions,  especially  at  the 
present  moment,  is  a  bad  symptom.  In 
the  present  age,  when  a  flood  of  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  evils  of  slavery,  and 
when  the  whole  civilized  world  cries 
out  against  it  as  the  greatest  of  wrongs, 
and  in  this  country,  where  the  doctrine 
of  human  rights  has  been  expounded  by 
the  profoundest  minds,  and  sealed  with 
the  best  blood,  a  fearful  responsibility  is 
assumed  by  masters,  who.  pronouncing 
emancipation  hopeless,  make  no  serious, 
anxious  inquiry  after  tlie  means  of 
accomplishing  it,  and  no  serious  effort 
to  remove  the  supposed  unfitness  of  the 
slave  for  freedom.  Still,  while  there  is 
much  to  be  condemned  in  the  prevalent 
opinions  and  feelings  at  the  South,  we 
have  no  warrant  for  denying  to  all  slave- 
holders moral  and  religious  excellence. 
The  whole  history  of  the  world  shows 
us  that  a  culpable  blindness  in  regard 
to  one  class  of  obligations  may  consist 
with  a  sincere  reverence  for  religious 
and  moral  principles,  as  far  as  they  are 
understood.  In  estimating  men's  char- 
acters, we  must  never  forget  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  they  labor.  Sla- 
very, upheld,  as  it  is  at  the  South,  by 
the  deepest  prejudices  of  education,  by 
the  sanction  of  laws,  by  ihe  prescription 
of  ages,  and  by  real  difficulties  attending 
emancipation,  cannot  easily  be  viewed 
in  that  region  as  it  appears  to  more  dis- 
tant and  impartial  observers.  The  hate- 
fulness  of  the  system  ought  to  be 
strongly  exposed,  and  it  cannot  be  ex- 
posed loo  strongly :  but  this  hatefulness 
must  not  be  attached  to  all  who  sustain 
slavery.  There  are  pure  and  generous 
spirits  at  the  South,  and  they  are  to  be 
honored  the  more  for  the  sore  trials 
amidst  wi)ich  their  virtues  have  gam^d 


strength.  The  abolitionists,  in  their 
zeal,  seem  to  have  overlooked  these 
truths  in  a  great  degree,  .and  bj  their 
intolerance  towards  the  slave-holder 
have  awakened  towards  him  sympathy 
rather  than  indignation  and  weakened 
the  effect  of  their  just  invectives  against 
the  system  which  tie  upholds. 

I  think,  too.  that  they  are  chargeable 
with  a  like  intolerance  towards  those  in 
the  free  States  who  oppose  them,  or 
who  refuse  to  participate  m  their  opera- 
tions. 1  hey  have  been  apt  to  set  down 
opposition  to  themselves  as  equivalent 
to  attachment  to  slavery.  Regarding 
their  own  dogmas  as  the  only  true  faith, 
and  making  their  own  zeal  the  standard 
of  a  true  interest  in  the  oppressed,  they 
have  been  apt  to  cast  scornful  looks 
and  reproaches  on  those  who  have 
spoken  in  doubt  or  displeasure  of  their 
movements.  This  has  made  them  many 
foes.  They  have  been  too  belligerent 
to  make  friends.  I  do  not  mean,  in 
these  remarks,  that  the  abolitionists 
have  had  nothing  to  blame  in  their  op- 
ponents. Among  these  are  not  a  few 
deserving  severe  reprehension,  and  1 
have  no  desire  to  shield  them  from  it. 
Hut  the  great  mass  who  have  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  antislavery  movement 
have  been  governed  by  pure  motives. 
If  thev  have  erred,  thev  have  not  erren 
willingly,  or  from  the  influence  of  low 
and  servile  j)assions.  They  have  conse- 
quently been  wronged  by  the  treatment 
they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
abolitionists,  and  men  are  not  brought 
over  by  wrongs  to  a  good  cause. 

1  have  said  that  I  have  no  desire  to 
shield  tlie  unworthy  among  ourselves. 
We  have  those  whose  opposition  to  abo- 
litionism has  been  wicked,  and  merits 
reprobation.  Such  are  to  be  found  in 
all  classes  :  forming,  indeed,  a  minority 
in  each,  yet  numerous  enough  to  deser\-e 
attention  and  to  do  much  harm.  Such 
are  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  the 
highest  class  of  society,  that  is,  amon^^ 
the  rich  and  fashionable  :  and  the  cause 
is  obvious.  The  rich  and  fashionable 
belong  to  the  same  caste  with  the  slave- 
holder :  and  men  are  apt  to  sympathize 
with  their  own  caste  more  readily  than 
with  those  beneath  them.  The  slave 
is  too  low,  too  vulgar,  to  awaken  inter- 
est in  those  who  abhor  vulgarity  more 
than  oppression  and  crime,  and  who 
iowtid  'aAl  their  self-admiration  on  the 
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rank  they  occupy  in  the  social  scale. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  charge  on  the  rich 
or  fashionable,  as  a  class,  this  moral 
degradation ;  but  among  them  are  the 
worshippers  of  high  degree,  who  would 
think  their  dignity  soiled  by  touching 
the  cause  of  a  menial,  degraded  race, 
and  who  load  its  advocates  with  ridicule 
and  scorn. 

Then,  in  the  commercial  class,  there 
are  unworthv  opposers  of  abolitionism. 
There  are  those  whose  interests  rouse 
them  to  withstand  every  movement 
which  miy  offend  the  South.  They 
have  profitable  connections  with  the 
slave-holder,  which  must  not  be  en- 
dangered by  expressions  of  sympathy 
with  the  slave.  Gain  is  their  god,  and 
they  sacrifice  on  this  altar  without  com- 
punction the  rights  and  happiness  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  .  To  such,  the 
philanthropy  which  would  break  every 
chain  is  fanaticism,  or  a  pretence. 
Nothing  in  their  own  souls  helps  them 
to  comprehend  the  fervor  of  men  who 
feel  for  the  wronged,  and  who  hazard 
property  and  life  in  exposing  the  wrong. 
Your  **  Narrative  of  the  Riotous  Pro- 
ceedings at  Cincinnati"  shows  to  what 
a  fearful  extent  the  spirit  of  humanity, 
justice,  and  freedom  may  be  supplanted 
by  the  accursed  lust  of  gain.  This, 
however,  cannot  surprise  us.  Our  pres- 
ent civilization  is  characterized  and 
tainted  by  a  devouring  greediness  of 
wealth;  and  a  cause  which  asserts 
right  ao^ainst  wealth  must  stir  up  bitter 
opposition,  especially  in  cities  where 
this  divinity  is  most  adored.  Every 
large  city  will  furnish  those  who  would 
sooner  rivet  the  chain  on  the  slave  than 
lose  a  commission  or  retrench  an  ex- 
penditure. I  would  on  no  account  in- 
timate that  such  men  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  commercial  class.  I 
rejoice  to  know  that  a  more  honorable 
spirit  prevails  in  the  community  which 
falls  more  immediately  under  my  notice. 
Still,  the  passion  for  gain  is  everywhere 
sapping  pure  and  generous  feeling,  and 
everywhere  raises  up  bitter  foes  against 
any  reform  which  may  threaten  to  turn 
aside  a  stream  of  wealth.  I  sometimes 
feel  as  if  a  great  social  revolution  were 
necessary  to  break  up  our  present  mer- 
cenary civilization,  in  order  that  Chris- 
tianity, now  repelled  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal worldliness,  may  come  into  new 
contact  with  the  soul,  and  may  recon- 


struct society  after  its  own  pure  and 
disinterested  principles. 

In  another  class,  which  contains  many 
excellent  people,  may  also  be  foimd  un- 
worthy opposers  of  all  antislavery  move- 
ments. 1  refer  to  the  conservative  class, 
to  those  who  are  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
spirit  of  innovation  now  abroad  in  the 
world,  who  have  little  or  no  faith  in 
human  progress,  who  are  anxious  to 
secure  what  is  now  gained  rather  than 
to  gain  more,  to  whom  that  watchword 
of  the  times,  Reform,  sounds  like  a  knell. 
Among  these  are  to  be  found  individuals 
who,  from  no  benevolent  interest  in  soci- 
ety, but  simply  because  they  have  drawn 
high  prizes  in  the  lottery  or  life,  are  un- 
willing that  the  most  enormous  abuses 
should  be  touched,  lest  the  established 
order  of  things,  so  propitious  to  them- 
selves, should  be  disturbed.  A  palsy- 
ing, petrifying  order,  keeping  things  as 
they  are,  seems  to  them  the  ideal  of  a 
perfect  community,  and  they  have  no 
patience  with  the  rude  cry  of  reformers 
for  the  restoration  of  human  beings  to 
their  long-lost  rights. 

1  will  only  add  the  politicians,  as  an- 
other class,  which  has  furnished  selfish 
assailants  of  abolitionism.  Among  our 
politicians  are  men  who  regard  public 
life  as  a  charmed  circle  into  which  moral 
principle  must  not  enter,  who  know  no 
law  but  expediency,  who  are  prepared 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  South  for  South- 
ern votes,  and  who  stand  ready  to  echo 
all  the  vituperations  of  the  slave-holder 
against  the  active  enemies  of  slavery  in 
the  free  States. 

For  these  various  descriptions  of  sel- 
fish opponents  of  abolitionism.  1  make 
no  apology.  Let  them  be  visited  with 
just  rebiHce.  But  they,  after  all,  form 
out  a  small  part  of  that  great  body  in 
the  free  States  who  look  on  the  present 
antislavery  movement  with  distrust  and 
disapprobation.  The  vast  majority  in 
the  free  States,  who  refuse  communion 
with  you.  are  not  actuated  by  base  con- 
siderations. The  fear  of  a  servile  war. 
the  fear  of  political  convulsions,  a  per- 
ception of  the  difficulties  of  great  social 
changes,  self-distrust,  a  dread  of  rash- 
ness, these  and  the  like  motives  have 
great  influence  in  deterring  multitudes 
from  giving  their  countenance  to  what 
seem  to  them  violent  movements  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  That  a' culpable 
insensibility  to  tVv^  w\&  "attv^  "^xtya."?!^  ^H 
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this  nefarious  institution  is  too  common 
in  the  class  of  which  I  now  speak,  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny.  Still,  how  vast  a 
proportion  of  the  intelligence,  virtue, 
and  piety  of  the  country  is  to  be  found 
in  their  ranks!  To  speak  of  them 
slightly,  contemptuously,  bitterly,  is  to 
do  great  wrong,  and  such  speaking,  I 
fear,  has  brought  much  reproach  on 
abolitionism. 

The  motives  which  have  induced  me 
to  make  this  long  communication  to  you 
will  not,  I  trust,  be  misunderstood.  1 
earnestly  desire,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you 
and  your  associates  will  hold  fast  the 
right  of  free  discussion  by  speech  and 
the  press,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
you  will  exercise  it  as  Christians,  and 
as  friends  of  your  race.  That  you.  Sir, 
will  not  fail  m  these  duties,  1  rejoice 
to  believe.  Accept  my  humble  tribute 
of  respect  and  admiration  for  your  dis- 
interestedness, for  your  faithfulness  to 
your  convictions,  under  the  peculiar 
sacrifices  to  which  you  have  been  called. 
It  is  my  prayer  that,  bv  calm,  fearless 
perseverance  in  well-cioing,  you  may 
guide  and  incite  many  to  a  like  virtue. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  easy  for  one 
living,  as  I  do,  at  a  distance  from  dan- 
ger, living  in  prosperity  and  ease,  to 
preach  exposure  and  suffering  to  you 
and  your  friends.  I  can  only  say  in 
reply,  that  I  lay  down  no  rule  for  others 
which  I  do  not  feel  to  be  binding  on 
myself.  What  I  should  do  in  the  hour 
of  peril  may  be  uncertain  ;  but  what  I 
ought  to  do  is  plain.  What  I  desire  to 
do  is  known  to  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  that 
prosperity  may  not  unnerve  me.  that  no 
suffering  may  shake  my  constancy  in 
a  cause  which  my  heart  approves.  I 
sometimes  indeed  fear  for  myself  when 
I  think  of  untried  persecutions.  I  know 
not  what  weaknesses  the  presence  of 
great  danger  may  call  forth.  But,  in 
my  most  deliberate  moments,  I  see 
nothing  worth  living  for  but  the  divine 
virtue  which  endures  and  surrenders  all 
things  for  truth,  duty,  and  mankind.  I 
look  on  reproach,  poverty,  persecution, 
and  death,  as  light  evils  compared  with 
unfaithfulness  to  pure  and  generous 
principles,  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
to  the  will  of  God.  With  these  impres- 
sions, I  ought  not  to  be  deterred  by 
seif-d/strust!  or  by  my  distance  from 
danger,  from  summomng  and  c\\etT\Tv^ 


others  to  conflict  with  evil.  Christian- 
ity, as  I  regard  it,  is  designed  throueh- 
out  to  fortify  us  for  this  warfare.  Its 
^eat  lesson  is  self-sacrifice.  Its  dis- 
tinguishing spirit  is  divine  philanthropy 
suffering  on  the  cross.  The  cross,  the 
cross,  this  is  the  badge  and  standard  of 
our  religion.  I  honor  all  who  bear  it 
I  look  with  scorn  on  the  selfish  great- 
ness of  this  world,  and  with  pity  on  the 
most  gifted  and  prosperous  in  tne  strug- 
gle for  office  and  power  ;  but  I  look 
with  reverence  on  the  obscurest  man 
who  suffers  for  the  right,  who  is  true  to 
a  good  but  persecuted  cause. 

With   these   sentiments,   I   subscribe 
myself  your  sincere  friend, 

William  E.  Channikg. 

Boston,  A'av,  i,  1836. 


Note.  —  As  the  preceding  letter  was 
prepared  for  a  newspaper,  I  w^as  obliged, 
by  the  narrowness  of  my  limits,  to  pass 
over  some  topics  on  which  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 
In  expressing  my  conviction  of  the 
moral  worth  of  the  abolitionists,  I 
wished  to  say  that  they  are  in  danger, 
as  a  body,  of  forfeiting  this  praise. 
Let  them  gather  numbers  and  strength, 
and  they  may  be  expected  to  degenerate. 
The  danger  is  greater  now  tnat  they 
have  begun  to  add  the  ballot-box,  or 
political  action,  to  their  other  modes  of 
operation.  1 1  is  one  of  the  evils  attending; 
associations,  and  an  argument  against 
them,  that,  by  growing  popular,  they  at- 
tract to  themselves  unworthy  members, 
lose  their  original  simplicity  of  purpose, 
become  aspiring,  and  fall  more  and 
more  under  the  control  of  popular  lead- 
ers. Intriguers  will  never  be  wanting 
to  press  them,  if  possible,  into  the  ser- 
vice of  one  or  another  of  the  great  parties 
which  divide  the  country,  and  by  be- 
coming political  machines  they  only  in- 
crease the  confusion  of  public  affairs. 

I  have  spoken  in  the  letter  of  "the 
fettered  press  "  of  the  country,  —  a  sub- 
ject of  much  moral  interest  The  news- 
paper press  is  fettered  among  us  by  its 
dependence  on  subscribers,  among  whom 
there  are  not  a  few  intolerant  enough  to 
withdraw  their  patronage  if  an  witor 
give  publicity  to  articles  which  contra- 
dict their  cherished  opinions,  or  shock 
their  party  prejudices,  or  seem  to  clash 
vf\lh  their  interests.     In  such  a  state  of 
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things,  few  newspapers  can  be  expected 
to  s&ord  to  an    unpopular   individual 
or  party,  however  philanthropic  or  irre- 
proachable,   an    opportunity    of  being 
heard  by  the  public.     Editors  engage  in 
their  vocation    like  other    men,   for  a 
support ;    and    communications    which 
will  thin  their  subscription-lists  will,  of 
course,  find  little  favor  at  their  hands. 
Much  reproach  is  sometimes  thrown  on 
them  for  their  want  of  moral  indepen- 
dence ;  but  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in 
the  intolerance  of  the  community.    One 
result  of  this   state  of  things   is,  that 
the  newspaper  press  fails  of  one  of  its 
chief  duties,  which  is  to  stem  corrupt 
opinion,  to  stay  the  excesses  of  popular 
passions.     It  generally  swells,  seldom 
arrests,  the  violence  of  the  multitude. 
The  very  subjects  on  which  the  public 
mind  may  most  need  to  be  reformed  are 
most  likely  to  be  excluded  from  its  col- 
umns.    Another  evil  result  is,  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  and  violence  of 
parties.    Conscientious  men,  who  cannot 
obtain  a  hearing  through  the  common 
newspapers,  are  compelled  to  league  for 
the  support  of  papers  of  their  own,  and, 
in  speaking  through  these  organs,  they 
are  tempted  to  an  extravagance  and  bit- 
terness which  they  would  have  shunned 
had  they  used  other  vehicles.     It  may 
be  doubted  whether  abolitionism  would 
liive  taken  the  form  of  organized  and 
affiliated  societies  if  the  subject  of  sla- 
very could  have  been  discussed  in  the 
common  papers  with  the  same  freedom 
as  other  topics.     That  abolitionism  has 
owed  not  a  little  of  its  asperity  to  its 
having  been  proscribed  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  to  its  having  been  denied  the 
common  modes  of  addre-ssing  the  public 
mind,  I  cannot  doubt.   Toleration  seems 
to  be  the  last  virtue  which  individuals 
or  communities  learn.    One  would  think 
that  experience   had  sufficiently  taught 
men  that  persecution  is  not  the  way  to 
put    down  opinions.     The  selfish  may, 
indeed,  be  clisheartened  by  opposition ; 
but  conscientious  men  are  strengthened 
by  it  in  their  convictions.     Persecution 
drives  and  knits   them  together ;  and 
when  formed  into  a  party  by  this  bond, 
their  zeal  becomes   more  intense,  their 
prejudices  more  inveterate,  their  opin- 
ions more  Extravagant,  their  means  more 
violent,  than  if  they  had  continued  to 
be   scattered  through   the    community. 
If    abolitionism     should    convulse    the 


country,  as  some  seem  t6  fear,  a  large 
share  of  the  blame  will  beione  to  that 
intolerance  which  has  heaped  on  the 
most  respectable  men  every  epithet  of 
scorn  and  vituperation,  and  has  driven 
them  to  assume  a  separate  and  belliger^ 
ent  attitude  in  the  community. 

I  cannot  easily  conceive  of  a  greater 
good  to  a  city  than  the  establishment  of 
a  newspaper  by  men  of  superior  ability 
and  moral  inaependence,  who  should 
judge  all  parties  and  public  measures 
oy  the  standard  of  the  Christian  law, 
who  should  uncompromisingly  speak  the 
truth,  and  adhere  to  the  right,  who  should 
make  it  their  steady  aim  to  form  a  just 
and  lofty  public  sentiment,  and  who 
should  at  the  same  time  give  to  upright 
and  honorable  men  an  opportunity  of 
making  known  their  opinions  on  mat- 
ters of  general  interest,  however  op- 
posed to  the  opinions  and  passions  of 
the  day.  In  the  present  stage  of  soci- 
ety, when  newspapers  form  the  reading 
of  all  classes,  and  the  chief  reading  of 
multitudes,  the  importance  of  the  oaily 
press  cannot  be  overrated.  It  is  one  of 
the  mightiest  instruments  at  work  among 
us.  It  may  and  should  take  rank  among 
the  most  effectual  means  of  social  order 
and  improvement.  It  is  a  power  which 
should  be  wielded  by  the  best  minds  in 
the  community.  The  office  of  editor  is 
one  of  solemn  responsibility,  and  the 
community  should  encourage  the  most 
gifted  and  virtuous  men  to  assume  it,  by 
nberally  recompensing  their  labor,  and 
by  according  to  them  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  without  which  no 
mind  puts  forth  all  its  vigor,  and  which 
the  highest  minds  rank  among  their 
dearest  rights  and  blessings. 

In  speaking  of  the  unworthy  oppo- 
nents of  abolitionism  in  the  preceding 
letter,  1  proposed  to  say  something  of 
those  unhappy  men  who.  in  one  part  of 
our  country,  have  proclaimed  slavery  to 
be  a  good,  a  domestic  blessing,  ana  an 
essential  support  or  condition  of  free 
institutions.  But  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
easily  speak  on  this  point  in  measured 
terms  ;  and  in  such  cases  I  prefer  si- 
lence, unless  a  clear  conviction  of  duty 
forbids  it.  Happily,  this  detestable  doc- 
trine needs  no  effort  to  expose  it ;  for  it 
carries  its  refutation  in  its  own  absurdity, 
and  in  its  repugnance  to  all  moral  and 
religious  feeling.  The  Southern  States 
would  be  grievously  tjxotv^^  \i^  Xi^wN.-^ 
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made  responsible  for  this  insane  esti- 
mate of  slavery.  It  is  confined,  I  trust, 
to  a  small  number,  who  have  been  hardy 
enough  to  set  at  defiance  the  judgment 
of  the  Christian  and  civilized  world,  and 


whom  nothing  but  oblivion  can  screen 
from  that  condemning  sentence  which 
future  times  will  pass  more  and  more 
sternly  on  the  advocates  of  oppressioa, 
on  the  foes  of  freedom  and  hunuui  r^hts. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  HON.  HENRY  CLAY, 

On  tJie  Annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 


My  dear  Sir,  —  I  trust  that  you  will 
excuse  the  liberty  which  I  take  in  thus 
publicly  addressmg  you.  If  you  could 
k>ok  into  my  heart,  I  am  sure  vou  would 
not  condemn  me.  You  would  discover 
the  motives  of  this  act  in  my  respect  for 
yoiur  eminent  powers,  and  m  my  confi- 
dence that  you  are  disposed  to  use  them 
for  the  honor  and  happiness  of  your 
country.  Were  you  less  distinguished 
or  less  worthy  of  distinction.  1  should 
not  trouble  you  with  this  letter.  I  write 
you  because  1  am  persuaded  that  your 
ereat  influence,  if  exerted  in  promoting 
just  views  on  the  subject  of  this  commu- 
nication, would  accomplish  a  good,  to 
which,  perhaps,  no  other  man  in  the 
country  is  equal.  I  am  bound,  in  frank- 
ness, to  add  another  reason  for  address- 
ing you.  I  hope  that  your  name,  prefixed 
to  this  letter,  may  secure  to  it  an  access 
to  some,  perhaps  to  many,  who  would 
turn  away  were  its  thougnts  presented 
in  a  more  general  form.  Perhaps  by 
this  aid  it  may  scale  the  barrier  which 
now  excludes  irom  the  South  a  certain 
class  of  the  writings  of  the  North.  I 
am  sure  your  hospitality  would  welcome 
me  to  Kentucky  :  and  vour  well-known 
generosity.  I  believe,  wfU  consent  that  I 
should  use  your  name  to  gain  a  hearing 
in  tha^  and  the  neighboring  States. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  enter 
on  the  topic  of  this  letter.  My  tastes 
and  habits  incline  me  to  very  different 
objects  of  thought  and  exertion.  I  had 
hoped  that  I  should  never  again  feel 
myself  called  to  take  part  in  the  agita- 
tions and  exciting  discussions  of  the 
day,  especially  in  those  of  a  political 
character.  I  desire  nothing  so  much  as 
to  devote  what  remains  of  life  to  the 
study  and  exposition  of  great  principles 
and  universal  truths.    But  l\\t  ?»Mb\tct 


of  Texas  weighs  heavily  on  my  mind, 
and  1  cannot  shake  it  ott.  To  me.  it  is 
more  than  a  political  question.  It  be- 
longs eminently  to  morals  and  religion. 
1  have  hoped  that  the  attention  of  the 
public  would  be  called  to  it  by  some 
more  powerful  voice.  I  have  postponed 
writing  until  the  national  legislature  is 
about  to  commence  the  important  ses- 
sion in  which,  it  is  thought,  this  .subject 
may  be  decided.  But  no  one  speaks, 
ana  therefore  I  cannot  be  silent.  Should 
Texas  be  annexed  to  our  country,  I  feel 
that  I  could  not  forgive  myself  if.  with 
my  deep,  solemn  impressions,  I  should 
do  nothing  to  avert  the  evil.  I  cannot 
easily  believe  that  this  disastrous  meas- 
ure fs  to  be  adopted,  especially  at  the 
present  moment.  The  annexation  of 
Texas,  under  existing  circumstances 
would  be  more  than  rashness  ;  it  would 
be  madness.  That  opposition  to  it  must 
exist  at  the  South,  as  well  as  at  the 
North,  I  cannot  doubt.  Still  there  is  a 
general  impression  that  great  efforts 
will  be  made  to  accomplish  this  object 
at  the  approaching  session  of  Congress, 
and  that  nothing  but  strenuous  resistance 
can  prevent  their  success.  I  must  write, 
therefore,  as  if  the  danger  were  real  and 
imminent :  and  if  any  should  think  that 
1  am  betrayed  into  undue  earnestness  by 
a  false  alarm  they  will  remember  that 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  excess 
of  vigilance  is  a  virtue. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  I  shall 
be  forced  to  speak  on  one  topic  which 
can  hardly  be  treated  so  as  to  give  no 
offence.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  this,  as 
in  all  cases,  it  is  best,  safest,  as  well  as 
most  right  and  honorable,  to  speak  freely 
and  plainly.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  caution,  circumlocution,  plausible 
softenings  of  language,  and  otner  arts, 
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which,  in  destroying  confidence,  defeat 
their  own  end.  In  discussions  of  an 
irritating  nature,  the  true  way  of  doing 
good  is,  to  purify  ourselves  from  all  un- 
worthy motives,  to  cherish  disinterested 
sentiments  and  unaffected  good- will  tow- 
ards those  from  whom  we  differ,  and 
then  to  leave  the  mind  to  utter  itself 
naturally  and  spontaneously.  How  far 
I  have  prepared  myself  tor  my  work 
by  this  self  purification,  it  becomes  not 
me  to  say ;  but  this  I  may  sav,  that  I 
am  not  conscious  of  the  slightest  as- 
perity of  feeling  towards  any  party  or 
any  individual.  I  have  no  private  In- 
terests to  serve,  no  private  passions  to 
gratify.  The  strength  of  my  conviction 
may  oe  expressed  in  strong,  perhaps 
unguarded  language  ;  but  this  want  of 
caution  is  the  result  of  the  conscious- 
ness that  I  have  no  purpose  or  feeling 
which  I  need  conceal. 

1  shall  in  one  respect  depart  from  the 
freedom  of  a  letter.  I  shall  arrange  my 
thoughts  under  distinct  heads ;  and  I 
shall  do  this  because  I  wish  to  put  my 
reader  in  full  possession  of  my  views. 
1  wish  to  use  no  vague  declamation,  to 
spread  no  vague  alarm,  but  to  bring  out 
as  clearly  as  possible  the  precise  points 
of  objection  to  the  measure  I  oppose* 

I.  We  have  a  strong  argument  against 
annexing  Texas  to  the  United  Slates 
in  the  criminality  of  the  revolt  which 
threatens   to  sever  that  country  from 

*  It  miy  be  well  to  state  the  principal  authorities 
on  whic!i    I   rely  for  the  statemsnts  in  this  letter. 
I  am  most  indebted,  perhaps,  to  an  article  on  Mexico 
ar.d  Texas,  in  th^  July  number  of  the  "  North  Ameri- 
cm    Review"    for   the  year    1S36.    This   article,  as 
I  understood  at  the  time,  was  written  by  an  enlight* 
ened  and  respected  citizen  of  the  South.     The  quota- 
tions in  the  nrst  head  of  this  letter,  without  a  marginal 
relerence,  are  taken  from  this  tract,  with  a  few  unim- 
portant exceptions.     I  have  also  nude  use  of  a  pam- 
Khlet.  bearing  th ;  title  of  the  "  War  in  Texas,"  wriilen 
V  Mr.  B=nj*inln  Lundy,  a  man  of   unimpeachable 
character,  and  who  professes  to  have  given  particular 
attention  to  the  subject.      With  his   reasonings  and 
opini  >ns  I  have  nothing  to  do;  but  his  statement  of 
facts  has  been  represented  to  me  as  worthy  di  full 
credit.     I  have  also  consulted  a  "  History  of  Texas,  by 
Divid  B.  Edwards."     I  know  not  tluit  this  haslur- 
niihed  ms  any  thing  of  importance.     But,  by  its  un- 
designed coincidence,  it  corroborates  the  preceding 
artic.es.     My  chief  reliance,  however,  is  not  on  books, 
but  on  the  notoriety  of  the  facts  here  given,  which  may 
bs  considered  as  a  testimony  borne  to  them  by  the 
whole  people.     This  is  a  singularly  unexceptionable 
testimony  m  the  present  case :  Decause  it  is  well  known 
thit  the  advocates  of  the  Texan  revolt  have  had  pos- 
•easion,  to  a  great  degree*  of  the  press  of  the  country, 
and  unfavorable    accounts  could  not  have  obtained 
general  ciirrencjr  without  a  foundation  in  truth.     Let 
me  add  that,  by  "  the  North,"  I  understand  in  this 
letter  all  the  free  Sutes.  and  by  "the  South,'*  all  the 
slave-holding  States  except  where  the  terms  are  plainly 
rMtricted  by  the  ooonection. 


Mexico.  On  this  poi-it  our  ':iti7.fns 
need  light  The  Texan  insurrection  is 
seriously  regarded  by  many  amone  us 
as  a  struggle  of  the  oppressed  for  Tree- 
dom.  The  Texan  revolution  is  thought 
to  resemble  our  own.  Our  own  is  con- 
taminated by  being  brought  into  such 
relationship,  and  we  owe  to  our  fathers 
and  ourselves  a  disclaimer  of  affinity 
with  this  new  republic.  The  Texan 
revolt,  if  regarded  in  its  causes  and  its 
means  of  success,  is  criminal ;  and  we 
ought  in  no  way  to  become  partakers  in 
its  guilt.  You,  I  doubt  not,  are  familiar 
with  its  history ;  but  for  the  benefit  of 
some,  into  whose  hands  this  letter  may 
fall,  I  will  give  the  leading  facts. 

The  first  grant  of  land  in  Texas  to 
our  citizens  was  made  under  the  Royal 
Government ;  and,  in  accepting  it,  the 
obligation  was  expressly  incurred  of 
submission  to  the  civil  and  religiou? 
despotism  which  then  crushed  the  coun- 
try. It  was  understood  that  the  settlers, 
were  to  adopt  the  Catholic  faith,  and  tc 
conform  in  all  other  respects  to  the  in 
stitutions  of  Mexico.  Under  the  revo 
lutionary  governments,  which  succeedec 
the  fall  of  the  Spinish  power,  the  origi- 
nal grant  was  confirmed,  and  new  ones 
made,  on  condition  of  subjection  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  The  terms  were  very 
liberal,  except  that  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  religion  was  required  as  the 
condition  of  settlement.  These  facts 
will  help  us  to  understand  the  reason- 
ableness of  some  of  the  complaints 
under  which  the  colonists  seek  to  shel- 
ter their  revolt. 

Mexico,  on  declaring  her  indepen- 
dence on  the  mother  country,  estab- 
lished a  republican  government,  and 
was  unfortunately  betrayed  by  her  ad- 
miration of  this  country  into  the  adoption 
of  a  federal  system,  for  which  no  foun- 
dation had  been  laid  in  her  previous 
history.  From  this  cause,  added  to  her 
inexperience  in  self-government,  and  to 
the  want  of  intelligence  among  the  mass 
of  her  population,  her  institutions  have 
yielded  very  imperfectly  the  fruits  of 
freedom.  The  country  has  been  rent 
by  factions,  the  capital  convulsed  by 
revolutions,  and  the  chief  office  of  the 
state  been  secured  by  the  military  to 
popular  chieftains.  Tne  emigrants  from 
this  country  to  Texas  went  with  open 
eyes,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  un- 
settled state  of  affa\T^,\tL\.o  >i}cCYi  x^^wv 
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di  misrule  and  agitation.  Happily,  their 
distance  from  the  seat  of  government 
prevented  their  being  drawn  into  the 
whirlpool  of  civil  contests,  which  threat- 
ened at  times  the  destruction  of  the 
metropolis.  Whilst  the  city  of  Mexico 
was  pillaged  or  laid  under  martial  law, 
Texas  found  security  in  her  remoteness  ; 
and,  had  her  colonists  proved  loyal 
citizens,  this  security  might  have  been 
undisturbed. 

Complaints  of  one  another  soon  sprung 
up  between  the  general  government 
and  Texas.  Mexico  complamed  of  the 
gross  infraction  of  her  laws,  and  Texas 
of  the  violence  of  the  means  by  which 
it  was  attempted  to  enforce  them.  That 
both  parties  had  ground  of  reproach, 
we  cannot  doubt ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  strike 
the  balance  between  them,  or  to  say 
where  the  chief  blame  lies.  The  pre- 
sumption is  strong,  that  the  fault  began 
with  the  colonists.  We  of  this  coun- 
try, receiving  our  accounts  of  the  con- 
troversy from  Texans,  are  in  danger  of 
being  warped  in  our  judgments.  But 
we  have  for  our  guidance  our  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  which  helps  us  to 
construe  the  testimony  of  interested 
witnesses,  and  which,  in  the  present 
case,  cannot  easily  deceive  us.  If  we 
consider  the  distance  of  Texas  from 
the  seat  of  government,  her  scattered 
population,  her  vicinity  to  a  slave  coun- 
try, the  general  character  of  the  first 
settlers  in  a  wilderness,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  subjecting  them  to  regular  tri- 
bunals ;  can  we  doubt,  for  a  moment, 
that  Mexico  had  cause  for  the  com- 
plaints, which  she  urged,  of  the  gross 
infractions  and  evcisions  of  her  laws  in 
Texas,  especially  of  the  laws  relating  to 
revenue,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  slaves  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  the 
circumstances  of  Mexico,  can  we  doubt 
that  the  military  force  sent  by  her  to 
Texas,  and  needed  there  to  enforce  the 
laws,  abused  its  power  more  or  less .' 
That  lawless  men  should  be  put  down 
by  lawless  means,  especially  in  a  coun- 
try swept  by  the  spirit  of  revolution,  is 
an  effect  too  common  and  natural  to 
excite  wonder.  The  wonder  is,  that 
Texas  escaped  with  so  little  injury. 
Whether  she  would  have  suffered  at 
all,  had  she  submitted  in  good  faith  to 
the  laws  which  she  had  pledged  her- 
seli  to  obey  may  be  fairly  questioned. 
/  ask  you,  Sir,  whether  vl  \s  liOX  '^-oMt 


deliberate  conviction,  that  Mexico,  firom 
the  befi;inning  of  her  connection  with 
the  colonists,  has  been  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning  But  allowing  that 
the  violent  means  used  by  Mexico  for 
enforcing  her  authority  were  less  pro- 
voked than  we  believe  them  to  have 
been,  did  not  the  Texans  enter  the 
country  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its 
condition  ?  Did  they  not  become  citi- 
zens of  a  state  just  escaped  from  a 
grinding  despotism,  just  entered  into 
the  school  of  freedom,  which  had  been 
inured  for  ages  to  abuses  of  militsury 
power,  and  whose  short  republican  his- 
tory had  been  made  up  of  civil  agita- 
tion ?  In  swearing  allegiance  to  such  a 
state,  did  they  not  consent  to  take  their 
chance  of  the  evils  through  which  it 
must  have  been  expected  to  pass  in  its 
way  to  firm  and  free  institutions  ?  Was 
there,  or  could  there  be  in  so  unsettled 
a  society,  that  deliberate,  settled,  in- 
flexible purpose  of  spoiling  the  colo- 
nists of  their  rights,  which  alone  ab- 
solves a  violation  of  allegiance  from 
the  guilt  of  treason  .'* 

Some  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Texans  justify  tlieir  conflict  for  inde- 
pendence are  so  glaringly  deficient  in 
truth  and  reason,  that  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
suspicion  of  every  defence  set  up  for 
their  revolt.  They  complain  of  beine 
denied  the  right  of  worshipping  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences ;  and  this  they  do,  though  they 
entered  the  country  and  swore  allegiance 
to  its  government,  with  full  knowledge 
that  the  Catholic  religion  was  the  relig- 
ion of  the  state,  and  alone  tolerated  by 
the  constitution.  What  increases  the 
hollowness  and  criminality  of  the  pre- 
tence is  that  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sion of  the  constitution  Protestant  sects 
had  held  their  meetings  undisturbed  in 
Texas,  and  no  persecution  had  ever 
taken  place  on  account  of  difference  of 
creed. 

Another  grievance  by  which  they  jus- 
tify their  revolt  is.  that  the  trial  by  jtin* 
had  been  withheld  ;  and  this  complaint 
they  have  the  courage  to  make,  although 
they  were  fully  aware,  before  becoming 
the  adopted  citizens  of  the  country,  that 
this  mode  of  trial  was  utterly  unknown 
to  its  jurisprudence,  and  though,  in  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Coahuilaand 
Texas,  the  following  article  had  been 
introduced :  "•  One  of  the  principal  IQ^ 
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jects  for  the  attention  of  Congress  [State 
Legislature]  shall  be  to  establish  in 
criminal  cases  the  trial  by  jury,  extend- 
ing it  gradually,  and  even  adopting  it  in 
civil  cases,  in  proportion  as  the  advan- 
tages of  this  precious  institution  may  be 
practically  developed." 

One  of  the  greatest  grievances  in  the 
eyes  of  Texas  was  the  change  of  the 
Mexican  government  from  a  federal  to 
a  central  or  consolidated  form.  But 
this  change,  however  violently  brought 
about,  was  ratified  by  the  national  Con- 
gress according  to  the  rules  prescribed 
by  the  constitution,  and  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Mexican  people.  The  decree  of 
Congress,  introducing  this  "  reform  "  of 
the  national  institutions,  declares  the 
system  of  government  **  republican,  pop- 
ular, and  representative,"  and  provides 
all  the  organs  by  which  such  a  govern- 
ment is  characterized.  What  also  de- 
serves our  consideration,  in  estimating 
this  measure,  is,  that  the  whole  history 
of  Mexico  has  proved  the  necessity 
of  substituting  a  central  for  a  fedeial 
government.  Liberty  and  order  can  be 
reconciled  and  preserved  to  that  country 
by  no  process  but  by  the  introduction 
oi  more  simple  and  emcient  institutions. 
And  yet  the  Texans,  a  handful  of  stran- 
gers, raised  the  standard  of  revolt, 
because  the  government  was  changed 
by  a  nation  of  nine  millions  without 
their  consent. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Texans  as  a 
handful  of  people.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  insurrection  they  were  about 
twenty  thousand,  including  women  and 
children.  They  were,  of  course,  wholly 
unable  to  achieve  or  maintain  national 
independence  ;  so  that  one  condition 
which  is  required  to  authorize  revolu- 
tion, namely,  the  ability  to  sustain  a 
government,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
sovereignty,  they  could  not  pretend  to 
fulfil.  Twenty  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children,  raising  the  standard  of 
war,  and  proposing  to  dismember  a 
mighty  empire  !  It  is  very  possible 
that  tnere  are  suburbs  of  London  con- 
taining an  equal  number  of  discontented 
people,  who  suffer  un-l' i-  and  have  rea- 
son to  complain  of  municipal  or  national 
injustice.  And  may  these  fly  to  arms, 
set  up  for  a  nation,  and  strive  to  break 
the  unity  of  the  British  dominions  ?  It 
should  also  be  remembered,  that  the 
Texans  were  not  only  a  drop  of  the 


bucket  compared  with  the  Mexican 
population,  but  that  they  were  a  decided 
minority  in  the  particular  State  to  which 
they  belonged  ;  so  that  their  revolt  may 
be  compared  to  the  rising  of  a  county  in 
Massachusetts  or  Virginia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establisUng  a  separate  sover- 
eignty, on  the  ground  of  some  real  or 
imagined  violation  of  right  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  or  the  State  Government. 
Still  more,  this  little  knot  of  Texans 
were  far  from  being  unanimous  as  to  the 
revolt.  The  older  and  wealthier  inhab- 
itants favored  peace.  "There  were 
great  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
colonists,  and  even  violent  party  dissen- 
sions. Many,  who  were  in  tne  quiet 
enjoyment  of  their  property,  were  op- 
posed to  all  these  hostile  movements. 
The  first  public  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence was  adppted,  not  by  persons  assum- 
ing to  act  in  a  representative  capacity, 
but  by  about  ninety  individuals^  all, 
except  two,  Americans,  if  we  may  judge 
by  their  names,  acting  for  themselves, 
and  recommending  a  similar  course  to 
their  fellow-citizens.  That  declaration 
furnishes  proofs  of  the  dissensions  and 
jealousies  of  which  we  have  spoken.  It 
proves  another  fact,  that  the  ancien* 
population  of  the  province  was  favor- 
able to  the  new  views  of  the  government 
of  Mexico."  In  some  letters  written  by 
Colonel  S.  T.  Austin,  the  founder  of  the 
colony,  in  the  year  1834,  whilst  impris- 
oned in  Mexico  on  the  charge  of  en- 
couraging revolutionary  movements  in 
Texas,  we  have  some  remarkable  pas- 
sages, showing  the  aversion  of  the 
sounder  part  ofthe  population  to  violent 
measures.  **  I  wish  my  friends  and  all 
Texas  to  adopt  and  firmly  adhere  to  the 
motto  and  rule  I  have  stated  in  this  let- 
ter. The  rule  is,  to  discountenance,  in 
the  most  unequivocal  and  efficient  man- 
ner, all  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  or  writing  in  violent  or  disre- 
spectful terms  of  the  Mexican  people  or 
authorities.  I  have  been  led  into  so 
much  difficulty,  and  Texas  has  been  so 
much  jeopardized  in  its  true  and  perma- 
nent interests,  by  inflammatory  men, 
political  fanatics,  political  adventurers, 
would-be -great  men,  vain  talkers,  and 
visionary  fools,  that  I  begin  to  lose  all 
confidence  except  for  those  who  seek 
their  living  between  the  plough-handles  ; 
and,  alas  for  them !  they  are  too  often 
sacrificed  before  the^  Vjcvon^  \\..    T^^^^^- 
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ate  no  more  violent  measures,  and  you 
will  prosper,  and  obtain  from  the  gov- 
ernment all  that  reasonable  men  ought 
to  ask  for."  *  It  Is  very  plain  that,  of 
this  diminutive  colony,  the  more  reason- 
able men.  had  they  not  been  overborne 
by  the  more  violent,  would  have  averted 
the  civil  war.  Such  was  the  number 
which  set  up  for  a  nation ! 

I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  that 
Texas  had  grievances  to  justify  com- 
plaint. In  proof  of  this  I  need  no  docu- 
ments. That  she  was  not  always  wisely 
governed,  that  her  rights  were  not  always 
respected,  who  can  doubt  ?  What  else 
could  be  expected  ?  Mexico  is  not  wise. 
Mexico  is  not  skilled  in  the  science  of 
human  rights.  Her  civilization  is  very 
imperfect,  as  we  and  the  Texan s  have 
always  known  ;  and  a  good  government 
is  one  of  the  slowest  fruits  o^  civilization. 
In  truth,  a  good  government  exists  no- 
where. The  errors  and  vices  of  rulers 
entail  evils  on  every  state.  Esj:ecially 
in  an  extensive  communitv,  some  dis- 
tricts will  always  suffer  from  unwise, 
partial,  unjust  legislation.  If  ever}'  town 
or  county  may  start  up  into  a  sovereign 
state,  whenever  it  is  wronged,  society 
will  be  given  up  to  perpetual  convulsion, 
and  history  be  one  bloody  record  of  re- 
volt. The  right  of  insurrection  is  to  be 
exercised  most  rarely,  fearfully,  reluc- 
tantly, and  only  in  cases  of  fixed,  pro- 
nounced, persevering  oppression,  from 
which  no  relief  can  be  found  but  in 
force.  Nothing  is  easier  than  for  any 
and  every  people  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
wrongs  :  nothing  more  ruinous  than  to 
rebel  because  every  claim  is  not  treated 
with  respect.  The  United  States  did 
not  throw  off  the  British  yoke  because 
every  human  right  which  could  be  de- 
monstrated by  moral  science  was  not 
granted  them,  but  because  they  were 
denied  the  rights  which  their  fathers 
had  enjoyed,  and  which  had  been  se- 
cured to  the  rest  of  the  empire.  They 
began  with  pleading  precedent.  They 
took  their  first  stand  on  the  British  con- 
stitution. They  claimed  the  rights  of 
Englishmen.  They  set  up  the  case  of 
peculiar  oppression  ;  and  did  not  appeal 
to  arms  until  they  had  sought  redress 
for  years,  by  patient  and  respectful  re- 
monstrance ;  until  they  had  exhausted 
every  means  of  conciliation  which  wis- 

♦  *'  HiBtoryai  Texas,"  p.  210,  Austin's  Correspond- 
ence. 


dom  could  devise  or  a  just  self-respect 
would  allow.  Such  was  the  code  oi 
national  morality  to  which  our  fathers 
bowed :  and  in  so  doing  they  acknowl- 
edged the  sacredness  of  allegiance,  and 
manifested  their  deep  conviction  of  the 
fearful  responsibility  of  subverting  a 
government  and  of  rupturing  national 
ties.  A  province,  in  estimating  its 
grievances,  should  have  respect  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  country  to  which 
it  belongs.  A  colony,  emigrating  from 
a  highly  civilized  country,  has  no  right 
to  expect  in  a  less  favored  state  the 
privileges  it  has  left  behind.  The  Tex- 
ans  must  have  been  insane  if,  on  enter- 
ing Mexico,  thev  looked  for  an  admin- 
istration as  faultless  as  that  under  which 
they  had  lived.  They  might  with  equal 
reason  have  planted  themselves  in  Rus- 
sia, and  then  have  unfurled  the  banner 
of  independence  near  the  throne  of  the 
Czar,  because  denied  the  immunities  of 
their  native  land. 

Having  thus  considered  the  grievances 
of  the  Texans,  1   now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  real  and  great  causes  of  the 
revolt.     These  are  matters  of  notoriety, 
so   as   to   need   no   minute    exposition. 
The  first  great  cause  was  the  unbounded, 
unprincipled  spirit  of  land  speculation, 
which   .so   tempting  a   prize   as    Texas 
easily    kindled    in    multitudes    in    the 
United    States,    where    this    mode    of 
gambling  is  too  common  a  vice.     Lar<!:e 
grants  of  land  in  Texas  were  originally 
made  to  individuals,  chiefly  citizens  of 
our  country,  who.  in  manv  cases,  trans- 
ferred their  claims  to  joint-stock  com- 
panies in  some  of  our  cities.     A  quota- 
tion will  illustrate  the  nature  of  these 
grants,  and  the  frauds  and  speculations 
to  which  they  gave  birth.     *'  The  nom- 
inal grantee   is   called    the   cmprcsario. 
He  is  considered,  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  merely  as  a'  trustee  of  the  gov- 
ernment, having  no  title  himself  to  the 
land  within  the  limits  of  his  future  col- 
ony, except  upon  condition  of  settlir^^ 
a  number  of  families  [within  a  given 
time].     The  settlers  themselves  receive 
a  title  for  each  family  for  a  league  square, 
upon  the  express  condition  of  settlement 
and  cultivation,  and  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain very  moderate  charges  within  a  lim- 
ited period.      It  is  believed  that  these 
conditions  were  by  the  colonization  la^v5 
of  Mexico  the  basis  of  all  the  land-titK? 
m  Texas,  together  with  the  further  con- 
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dition,  that  all  right  and  title  should  be 
forfeited  if  the  grantee  [or  new  settler] 
should  abandon  tne  country,  or  sell  his 
land  before  having  cultivated  it  An 
inspection  of  the  various  maps  of  Texas 
will  show  how  numerous  have  been  these 
privileges  conceded  to  various  empresa- 
rios.  The  face  of  the  province,  from 
Nueces  to  Red  River,  and  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  mountains,  is  nearly  covered 
by  them.  It  became  at  last  a  matter  of 
greedy  speculation ;  and  it  is  a  notorious 
fict  that  many  of  the  empresarios,  for- 
getting the  contingent  character  of  their 
own  rights  to  the  soil,  and  the  conditions 
upon  which  their  future  colonists  were 
to  receive  allotments  of  land,  proceeded 
at  once  to  make  out  scrip,  which  has 
been  sold  in  the  United  States  to  an 
incalculable  amount.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  are  informed,  on  the  best  au- 
thority, that  the  manufacture  of  land- 
titles,  having  no  foundation  whatever, 
has  been  carried  on  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness. That  frauds  of  these  different 
kinds  have  been  practised  on  the  cupid- 
ity and  credulity  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  is  beyond  doubt.  Had 
the  close  of  the  present  campaign  been 
what  its  opening  seemed  to  portend, 
and  the  colonies  been  broken  up,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  calculate  the 
losses  which  would  be  sustained  by 
those  who  have  never  seen  the  land 
which  they  have  bought.  It  is  not  haz- 
arding too  much  to  say,  that  millions 
have  been  expended  in  the  Southern 
and  South-western  States." 

Texas,  indeed,  has  been  regarded  as 
a  prey  for  land  speculators  within  its 
own  borders  and  in  the  United  States. 
To  show  the  scale  on  which  this  kind 
of  plunder  has  been  carried  on,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  legislature  of  Coa- 
huila  and  Texas,  in  open  violation  of 
the  laws  of  Mexico,  were  induced  **by 
a  company  of  land  speculators,  never 
distinctly  known,  to  grant  them,  in  con- 
sideration of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
the  extent  of  four  hundred  square 
leagues  of  the  public  land.*  This  trans- 
action was  disavowed,  and  the  grant 
annulled,  by  the  Mexican  government, 
and  led  to  the  dispersion  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  imprisonment  of  the  gov- 
ernor, Viesca.  And  yet  this  unauthor- 
ized and.  perhaps,  corrupt  grant  of  public 
lands  formed  the  basis  of  new  specula- 

*  Another  account  says,  411  leagues  ibr  30,000  dollars. 


tion  and  frauds.  A  new  scrip  was 
formed ;  and,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation wc  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
four  hundred  leagues  became,  in  the 
hands  of  speculators,  as  manv  thousands. 
The  extent  of  these  frauds  is  yet  to  be 
ascertained ;  for  such  is  the  blindness 
of  cupidity,  that  any  thing  which  looks 
fair  on  paper  passes  without  scrutiny 
for  a  land-title  in  Texas."  The  indig- 
nation excited  in  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment by  this  enormous  grant,  and  the 
attempt  to  seize  the  legislators  who  per- 
petrated it,  were  among  the .  immediate 
excitements  to  the  revolt.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  lawless  proceedings, 
freat  numbers  in  this  country  and  Texas 
ave  nominal  titles  to  land,  which  can 
only  be  substantiated  by  setting  aside 
the  authority  of  the  General  Congress 
of  Mexico,  and  are,  of  consequence, 
directly  and  strongly  interested  in  sever- 
ing this  province  &om  the  Mexican  con- 
federacy. Texan  independence  can  alone 
legalize  the  mighty  frauds  of  the  land 
speculator.  Texas  must  be  wrested  from 
the  country  to  which  she  owes  allegiance, 
that  her  soil  mav  pass  into  the  hands 
of  cheating  and  cneated  foreigners.  We 
have  here  one  explanation  of  the  zeal 
with  which  the  Texan  cause  was  em- 
braced in  the  United  States.  From 
this  countrv  the  great  impulse  has  been 
given  to  the  Texan  revolution ;  and  a 
principal  motive  has  been,  the  unappeas- 
able liunger  for  Texan  land.  An  interest 
in  that  soil,  whether  real  or  fictitious, 
has  been  spread  over  our  country.  Thus 
*'  the  ja;enerous  zeal  for  freedom,"  which 
has  stirred  and  armed  so  many  of  our 
citizens  to  fight  for  Texas,  turns  out  to 
be  a  passion  for  unrighteous  sp>oil. 

I  proceed  to  another  cause  of  the 
revolt ;  and  this  was,  the  resolution  to 
throw  Texas  open  to  slave-holders  and 
slaves.  Mexico,  at  the  moment  of 
throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  gave  a 
noble  testimony  of  her  loyalty  to  free 
principles,  by  decreeing,  "that  no  per- 
son thereafter  should  be  born  a  slave 
or  introduced  as  such  into  the  Mexican 
States  ;  that  all  slaves  then  held  should 
receive  stipulated  wages,  and  be  subject 
to  no  punishment  but  on  trial  and  judg- 
ment by  the  magistrate."  The  subse- 
quent acts  of  the  government  carried  • 
out  fully  these  constitutional  provisions. 
It  is  matter  of  deep  grief  a.ivd  Vk»xwJC>aw- 
tion,  that  the  em\^2Ltv\s»  Itom  >5Jk\&  c^Nasc 
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1st  boasting  of  superior  civiliza- 
[used  to  second  this  honorable 
ntended  to  set  limits  to  one  of 
itest  social  evils.     Slaves  were 

into  Texas  with  their  masters 
[le  neighboring  States  of  this 
One  mode  of  evading  the 
is,  to  introduce  slaves  under 
indentures  for  long  periods,  in 
ases  it  is  said  for  ninety-nine 
By  a  decree  of  the  State  Leg- 

oi  Coahuila  and  Texas,  all  in- 
s  for  a  longer  period  than  ten 
ere  annulled,  and  provision  was 
»r  the  freedom  of  children  bom 
this  apprenticeship.  This  set- 
vincible  purpose  of   Mexico  to 

slavery  from  her  limits,  created 
[ig  a  purpose  to  annihilate  her 
;y  in  Texas.  By  this  prohibition, 
v^as  virtually  shut  against  emi- 
from  the  Southern  and  Western 
»  of  this  country ;  and  it  is  well 
that  the  eyes  oi  the  South  and 
ad  for  some  time  been  turned 

province,  as  a  new  market  for 
as  a  new  field  for  slave  labor, 

a  vast  accession    of    political 

to  the  slave-holding  States, 
uch  views  were  prevalent,  we 
for,  nefarious  as  they  are,  they 
heir  way  into  the  public  prints, 
oject  of  dismembering  a  neigh- 
republic,  that  slave-holders  and 
night  overspread  a  region  which 
n  consecrated  to  a  free  population, 
cussed  in  newspapers  as  coolly  as 
re  a  matter  of  obvious  right  and 
tionable  humanity.     A  powerful 

was  thus  created  for  severing 
exico  her  distant  province.  We 
Te  a  powerful  incitement  to  the 
revolt,  and  another  explanation 
eagerness  with  which  men  and 
were  thrown  from  the  United 
into  that  region  to  carry  on  the 
revolution. 

oceed  to  another  circumstance 
helped  to  determine,  or  at  least 
ten,  the  insurrection ;  and  that 
5  disappointment  of  the  Texans 

efforts  to  obtain  for  themselves 
anization  as  a  separate  state, 
md  Coahuila  had  hitherto  formed 
5  state.  But  the  colonists,  being 
rity  in  the  joint  legislature,  founa 
Ives  thwarted  in  their  plans.    Im- 

oi  this  restraint,  and  probably 
g  at  times  from  a  umotv  viYueiv 


gave  the  superiority  to  others,  they  pre- 
pared for  themselves  a  constitution,  by 
which  they  were  to  be  erected  into  a 
separate  state,  neglecting  in  their  haste 
the  forms  prescnbed  by  the  Mexican 
law.     This  instnunent  they  forwarded  to 
the  capital  for  the  sanction  of  the  Gen- 
eral Con^ss,  by  whom  it  was  imme- 
diately rejected.     Its  informality  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  its  finding  no  better 
reception ;  but  the  omission  of  all  pro- 
vision   to   secure  the   country  against 
slavery  was  a  more  serious  obstacle  to 
its   ratification.     The   irritation  of  the 
Texans  was  great.     Once  invested  with 
the  powers  of  a  state,  they  would  not 
have  found  it  difficult,  in  their  remote- 
ness from  the  capital,  and  in  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  nation,  to  manage 
their  affairs  in  their  own  way.     A  virtual 
independence  might  have  been  secured, 
and   the  laws  of  Mexico   evaded  with 
impunity.     Their  exasperation  was  in- 
creased  by   the   imprisonment    of    the 
agent  who  had  carried  the  instrument 
to  Mexico,  and  who  had  advised  them, 
in  an  intercepted  letter,  to  take  matters 
into  their  own  hands,  or  to  organize  a 
state  government  without  authority  from 
the   national   Congress.      Thus   denied 
the   privilege  of  a  separate   state,  and 
threatened  with  new  attempts   on  the 
part  of  the  general  government  to  en- 
force the  laws,  they  felt  that  the  criti- 
cal moment  had  arrived;   and,  looking 
abroad  for  help,  resolved  to   take  the 
chances  of  a  conflict  with  the  crippled 
power  of  Mexico. 

Such  were  the  chief  excitements  to 
the  revolt.  Undoubtedly,  the  Texans 
were  instigated  by  the  idea  of  wrongs, 
as  well  as  by  mercenary  hopes.  But 
had  they  yielded  true  obedience  to  the 
country  of  which  they  had,  with  their 
own  free  will,  become  a  part ;  had  they 
submitted  to  the  laws  relating  to  the 
revenue,  to  the  sale  of  lands,  and  to 
slaver)' ;  the  wrongs  of  which  they 
complained  might  never  have  been  ex- 
perienced, or  might  never  have  been 
construed  into  a  plea  for  insurrection. 
The  great  motives  to  revolt  on  which 
I  have  insisted  are  so  notorious,  that  it 
is  wonderful  that  any  among  us  could 
be  cheated  into  sympathy  with  the 
Texan  cause,  as  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Slavery  and  fraud  lay  at  its  very  foun- 
dation. It  is  notorious  that  land  spec- 
\  \A^\»t^^  ^\aj^^-holders,   and   selfish  ad- 
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venturers  were  among  the  foremost  to 
proclaim  and  engage  in  the  crusade  for 
"Texan  liberties."  From  the  hands 
of  these  we  are  invited  to  receive  a 
province,  torn  from  a  country  to  which 
we  have  given  pledges  of  amity  and 
peace.  In  these  remarks,  I  do  not,  of 
course,  intend  to  say  that  every  invader 
of  Texas  was  carried  thither  b/  selfish 
motives.  Some,  I  doubt  not,  were  im- 
pelled by  a  generous  interest  in  what 
bore  the  name  of  liberty ;  and  more  by 
that  natural  sympathy  which  incites  a 
mm  to  take  part  with  his  countrymen 
against  a  stranger,  without  stopping  to 
ask  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong. 
But  the  motives  which  r^ied  the  great 
efficient  majority  round  the  standard  of 
Texas  were  such  as  have  been  exposed, 
and  should  awaken  any  sentiment  but 
respect. 

Having  considered  the  motives  of  the 
revolution,  I  proceed  to  inquire,  How 
was  it  accomplished  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  will  show  more  fully  the 
criminality  of  the  enterprise.  The  Tex- 
ans,  we  have  seen,  were  a  few  thousands; 
as  unfit  for  sovereignty  as  one  of  our 
towns ;  and.  if  left  to  themselves,  must 
have  utterly  despaired  of  achieving  in- 
dependence They  looked  abroad;  and 
to  whom  did  they  look  ?  To  any  for- 
eign state  ?  To  the  government  under 
which  they  had  formerly  lived  }  No  ; 
their  whole  reliance  was  placed  on  selfish 
individuals  in  a  neighboring  republic  at 
peace  with  Mexico  They  looked  wholly 
to  private  individuals,  to  citizens  of  this 
country,  to  such  among  us  as,  defying 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  hun^y  for 
sudden  gain,  should  be  lured  by  the 
scent  of  this  mighty  prey,  and  should  be 
readv  to  stain  their  hanas  with  blood  for 
spoil.  They  held  out  a  country  as  a 
prize  to  the  reckless,  lawless,  daring, 
avaricious,  and  trusted  to  the  excite- 
ments of  intoxicated  imagination  and 
insatiable  cupidity  to  supply  them  with 
partners  in  their  scheme  of  violence. 

By  whom  has  Texas  been  conquered  ? 
By  the  colonists  ?  By  the  hands  which 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  ?  By  for- 
eign governments  espousing  their  cause  ? 
No  ;  it  has  been  conquered  by  your  and 
my  countrymen,  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  our  laws  and  of 
the  laws  of  nations.  We,  we  have  filled 
the  ranks  which  have  wrested  Texas 
from    Mexico.     In   the   army  of  eight 


hundred  men  who  won  the  victory  which 
scattered  the  Mexican  force  and  made 
its  chief  a  prisoner,  *'  not  more  than  fifty 
were  citizens  of  Texas  having  griev- 
ances of  their  own  to  seek  relief  from  on 
that  field."  The  Texans  in  this  war- 
fare are  little  more  than  a  name,  a  cover, 
under  wliich  selfish  adventurers  firom 
another  country  have  prosecuted  their 
work  of  plunder. 

Sonje  crimes,  by  their  magnitude,  have 
a  touch  of  the  sublime  ;  and  to  this  dig- 
nity the  seizure  of  Texas  by  our  citizens 
is  entitled.  Modern  times  furnish  no 
example  of  individual  rapine  on  so  grand 
a  scale.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  rob- 
bery of  a  realm.  The  pirate  seizes  a 
ship.  The  colonists  and  their  coadju- 
tors can  satisfy  themselves  with  nothing 
short  of  an  empire.  They  have  left  their 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  behind  thenu 
Those  barbarians  conformed  to  the 
maxims  of  their  age.  to  the  rude  code  of 
nations  in  dme  of  thickest  heathen  dark- 
ness. They  invaded  England  under 
their  sovereigns,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  gloomy  religion  of  the  North. 
But  it  is  in  a  civilized  age,  and  amidst 
refinements  of  manners  :  it  is  amidst  the 
lights  of  science  and  the  teachings  of 
Christianity,  amidst  expositions  of  the 
law  of  nations  and  enforcements  of  the 
law  of  universal  love,  amidst  institutions 
of  religion,  learning,  and  humanity,  that 
the  robbery  of  Texas  has  found  its  in- 
struments. It  is  from  a  free,  well- 
ordered,  enlightened  Christian  country, 
that  hordes  have  gone  forth,  in  open 
day,  to  perpetrate  this  mighty  wrong. 

Let  me  now  ask,  are  the  United  States 
prepared  to  receive  from  these  hands  the 
gift  of  Texas  ?  In  annexing  it  to  this 
country,  shall  we  not  appropriate  to  our- 
selves the  fruits  of  a  rapine  which  we 
ought  to  have  suppressed  ?  We  cer- 
tainly should  shrink  from  a  proposition 
to  receive  a  piratical  state  into  our  con- 
federacy. And  of  whom  does  Texas 
consist  ?  Very  much  of  our  own  citi- 
zens, who  have  won  a  country  by  waging 
war  against  a  foreign  nation,  to  which  we 
owed  protection  against  such  assaults. 
Does  it  consist  with  national  honor,  with 
national  virtue,  to  receive  to  our  embrace 
men  who  have  prospered  by  crimes  which 
we  were  bound  to  reprobate  and  repress  ? 

Had  this  country  resisted  with  its 
whole  power  the  lawlessness  of  its  citi- 
zens ;  had  these,  notwitKsl'aL'wi\\w^  va.0^ 
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opposition,  succeeded  in  extorting  from 
Mexico  a  recognition  of  independence  ; 
and  were  their  sovereignty  acknowledged 
by  other  nations ;  we  should  stand  ac- 
quitted,  in   the  sight  of    the   civilized 
world,  of  participating  in  their  crime, 
were  considerations  of  policy  to  deter- 
mine us  to  admit  them  mto  our  Union. 
Unhappily,  the  United  States  have  not 
discharged  the  obligations  of  a  neutral 
state.     They  have  suffered,  by  a  .culpa- 
ble negligence,  the  violation  of  the  Mex- 
ican territory  by  their  citizens ;   and  if 
now,  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  whilst 
Mexico  yet   threatens   to    enforce   her 
claims,  they  should  proceed  to  incorpo- 
rate Texas  with  themselves,  they  would 
involve  themselves,  before  all  nations,  in 
the  whole  infamy  of   the   revolt.     The 
United   States   have   not   been  just  to 
Mexico.     Our  citizens  did  not  steal  sin- 
^v,  silently,  in  disguise,  into  that  land. 
Their  purpose  of  di.smembering  Mexico, 
and  attaching  her   distant  province   to 
this  country,  was  not  wrapped  in  mys- 
tery.    It  was  proclaimed   in  our  puhHc 
prints.     Expeditions  were  openly  fitted 
out  within  our   borders  for  the  Texan 
war.     Troops  were  organized,  equipped, 
and  marched  for  the   scene   of  action. 
Advertisements  for  volunteers,  to  be  en- 
rolled and  conducted   to   Texas  at  the 
expense  of  that  territory,  were  inserted 
in  our   newspapers.     The  government, 
indeed,  issued  its  proclamation,  forbid- 
ding these  hostile  preparations  ;  but  this 
was  a  dead  letter.     Military  companies, 
with  office/s  and  standards,  in  defiance 
of  proclamations,  and  in  the  face  of  day, 
directed  their  steps  to  the  revolted  prov- 
ince.    We  had,   indeed,  an  army  near 
the  frontiers  of   Mexico.     Did  it  turn 
back  these  invaders  of  a  land  with  which 
we  were  at  peace  .'*     On  the  contrary, 
did  not  its  presence  give  confidence  to 
the  revolters  ?     After  this,  what  con- 
struction of  our  conduct  shall  we  force 
on  the  world,  if  we  proceed,  especially 
at   this  moment,    to    receive   into    our 
Union  the  territory  which,  through  our 
neglect,  has  fallen  a  prey  to  lawless  in- 
vasion t    Are   we  willing  to   take   our 
place  among  robber-states  ?     As  a  peo- 
ple,  have  we   no  self-respect  ?     Have 
we  no  reverence  for  national  morality  ? 
Have  we  no  feeling  of  responsibility  to 
other  nations,  and  to  Him  by  whom  the 
fates  of  nations  are  disposed  t 
II,  Having   unfolded  the   argvLmeut 


against  the  annexation  of  Texas  from 
the  criminality  of  the  revolt,  I  proceed 
to  a  second  very  solemn  consideration : 
namely,  that  by  this  act  our  country'  will 
enter  on  a  career  of  encroachment,  war, 
and  crime,  and  will  merit  and  incur  the 
punishment  and  woe  of  aggravated 
wrong-doing.  The  seizure  of  Texas 
will  not  stand  alone.  It  will  darken  our 
future  history.  It  will  be  linked  by  an 
iron  necessity  to  long- continued  deeds 
of  rapine  and  blood.  Ages  may  not  see 
the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy,  the  first 
scene  of  which  we  are  so  read)-  to  enact 
It  is  strange  that  nations  should  be  so 
much  more  rash  than  individuals ;  and 
this,  in  the  face  of  experience,  which 
has  been  teaching,  frcm  the  beginning 
of  society,  that  of  all  precipitate  am) 
criminal  deeds,  these  perpetrated  by 
nations  are  the  most  fruitful  of  misery. 

Did  this  country  know  itself,  or  were 
it  disposed  to  profit  by  self-knowledge, 
it  would  feel  the  necessity  of  laying  an 
immediate  curb  on  its  passion  for  ex- 
tended  territor)'.      It   would   not    trust 
itself    to   new   acquisitions.      It   would 
shrink  from  the  temptation  to  conquest 
We  are  a  restless  people,  prone  to  en- 
croachment, impatient  of   the  ordinary 
laws  of  progress,  le.ss  anxious  to  con- 
solidate and  perfect  than  to  extend  our 
institutions,  more  ambitious  of  spread- 
ing ourselves  over  a  wide  space  than  of 
diffusing  beauty  and  fruitfulness  over  a 
narrower  field.     We  boast  of  our  rapid 
growth,  forgetting  that  throughout  nat- 
ure noble  growths  are  slow.     Our  peo- 
ple throw  themselves  beyond  the  bounds 
of  civilization,  and   expose  themselves 
to  relapses  into  a  semi-barbarous  state, 
under  the  impulse  of  wild  imagination, 
and  for  the  name  of  great  possessions. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  people  on  earth  on 
whom  the  ties  of  local  attachment  sit 
so  loosely.     Even  tlie  wandering  tribes 
of  Scythia  are  bound  to  one  spot,  the 
graves  of  their  fathers ;  but  the  homes 
and   graves   of    our  fathers    detain  us 
feebly.    The  known  and  familiar  is  often 
abandoned  for  the  distant  and  untrod- 
den :  and  sometimes  the   untrodden  is 
not  the  less  eagerly  desired  because  be- 
longing to  others.     W'e  owe  this  spirit, 
in  a  measure,  to  our  descent  from  men 
who  left  the  Old  World  for  the  New, 
the  seats  of  ancient   cultivation  for  a 
wilderness,  and  who  advanced  by  driving 
before  them  the  old  occupants  of  the 
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soil.  To  this  spirit  we  have  sacrificed 
justice  and  humanity ;  and.  through  its 
ascendency,  the  records  of  this  young 
nation  are  stained  with  atrocities  at 
which  communities  grown  gray  in  cor- 
ruption might  blush. 

It  is  full  time  that  we  should  lay 
on  ourselves  serious,  resolute  restraint 
Possessed  of  a  domain  vast  enough  for 
the  growth  of  ages,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
stop  in  the  career  of  acquisition  and 
conquest.  Already  endangered  by  our 
greatness,  we  cannot  advance  without 
imminent  peril  to  our  institutions  union, 
prosperity,  virtue  and  peace.  Our  for- 
mer additions  of  territory  have  been 
justifi'^d  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
outlets  for  the  population  of  the  South 
and  the  West.  No  such  pretext  exists 
for  the  occupation  of  Texas.  We  cannot 
seize  upon  or  join  to  ourselves  that  ter- 
ritory, without  manifesting  and  strength- 
ening the  purpose  of  setting  no  limits 
to  our  empire  We  give  ourselves  an 
impulse,  which  will  and  must  precipitate 
us  into  new  invasions  of  our  neighbors' 
soil.  Is  it  by  pressing  forward  in  this 
course  that  we  are  to  learn  self  re- 
straint ?  Is  cupidity  to  be  appeased 
by  gratification  ?  Is  it  by  unrighteous 
grasping  that  an  impatient  people  will 
be  instructed  how  to  hem  themselves 
within  the  rigid  bounds  of  justice  ? 

Texas  is  a  country  conquered  by  our 
citizens  ;  and  the  annexation  of  it  to 
our  Union  will  be  the  beginning  of 
conquests  which,  unless  arrested  and 
beaten  back  by  a  just  and  kind  Provi- 
dence, will  stop  only  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien.  Henceforth,  we  must  cease 
to  cry,  Peace,  peace.  Our  Eagle  will 
whet,  not  gorge,  its  appetite  on  its  first 
victim  ;  and  will  snuff  a  more  tempting 
quarry,  more  alluring  blood,  in  every 
new  region  which  opens  southward.  To 
annex  Texas  is  to  declare  perpetual 
war  with  Mexico  That  word,  Mexico, 
associated  in  men's  minds  with  bound- 
less wealth,  has  already  awakened  ra- 
pacity. Already  it  has  been  proclaimed 
til  at  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  destined 
to  the  sway  of  this  magiiifioent  realm, 
that  the  rude  form  of  society  which 
Spain  established  there  is  to  yield 
anJ  vanish  before  a  higher  civilization. 
Without  this  exposure  of  plans  of  ra- 
pine and  subjugation,  the  result,  as  far 
as  our  will  can  determine  it.  is  plain. 
Texas  is  the  first  step  to  Mexico.     The 


moment  we  plant  our  authority  on  Texas, 
the  boundaries  of  those  two  countries 
will  become  nominal,  will  be  little  more 
than  lines  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore. 
In  the  fact  that  portions  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  States  are  already  threat- 
ened with  devastation,  through  the  im- 
patience of  multitudes  to  precipitate 
themselves  into  the  Texan  land  of 
promise,  we  have  a  pledge  and  earnest 
of  the  flood  which  will  pour  itself  still 
fartlier  south  when  Texas  shall  be  but 
partially  overrun. 

Can  Mexico  look  without  alarm  on 
the  approaches  of  this  ever-growing 
tide  ?  Is  she  prepared  to  be  a  passive 
prey  ?  to  shrink  and  surrender  without 
a  struggle  ?  Is  she  not  strong  in  her 
hatred,  if  not  in  her  fortresses  or  skill  ? 
Strong  enough  to  make  war  a  dear  and 
bloody  game  .'*  Can  she  not  bring  to 
bear  on  us  a  force  more  formidable  than 
fleets,  —  the  force  of  privateers  ;  that 
is  of  legalized  pirates,  which,  issuing 
from  her  ports  will  scour  the  seas,  prey 
on  our  commerce,  and  add  to  spoliation 
cruelty  and  murder  ? 

Even  were  the  dispositions  of  our 
government  most  pacific  and  opposed  to 
encroachment,  the  annexation  of  Texas 
would  almost  certainly  embroil  us  with 
Mexico.  This  territory  would  be  over- 
run by  adventurers  ;  and  the  most  un- 
principled of  these  —  the  proscribed, 
the  disgraced,  the  outcasts  of  society  — 
would,  of  course,  keep  always  in  ad- 
vance of  the  better  population.  These 
would  represent  our  republic  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mexican  States.  The 
history  of  the  connection  of  such  men 
with  the  Indians  forewarns  us  of  the 
outrages  which  would  attend  their  con- 
tact with  the  border  inhabitants  of  our 
southern  neighbor.  Texas,  from  its  re- 
moteness from  the  seat  of  government, 
would  be  feebly  restrained  by  the  author- 
ities of  tlie  nation  to  which  it  would  be- 
long. Its  whole  early  history  would  be 
a  lesson  of  scorn  for  Mexico,  an  educa- 
tion for  invasion  of  her  soil.  Its  legis- 
lature would  find  in  its  position  some 
color  for  stretching  to  the  utmost  the 
doctrine  of  state  sovereignty.  It  would 
not  hear  unmoved  the  cries  for  protec- 
tion and  vengeance  which  would  break 
from  the  frontier,  —  from  the  very  men 
whose  lawlessness  would  provoke  the 
cruelties  so  indignantly  denounced  ;  nor 
would  it  sift  vetY  ^liolxom&V^  ^^  q^^'5»"C\w^ 
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on  whjch  side  the  wrong  began.  To 
the  wisdom,  moderation,  and  tender 
mercies  of  the  back-settlers  and  law- 
givers of  Texas  the  peace  of  this  coun- 
try would  be  committed. 

Have  we  counted  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing and  making  perpetual  these  hos- 
tile relations  with  Mexico  ?  Will  wars, 
begun  in  rapacity,  carried  on  so  far 
from  the  centre  of  the  confederation, 
and.  of  consequence,  litde  checked  or 
controlled  by  Congress  add  strength  to 
our  institutions,  or  cement  our  union, 
or  exert  a  healthy  moral  influence  on 
rulers  or  people  t  What  limits  can  be 
set  to  the  atrocities  of  such  conflicts  ? 
What  limits  to  the  treasures  which 
must  be  lavished  on  such  distant  bor- 
ders ?  What  limits  to  the  patronage 
and  power  which  such  distant  expedi- 
tions must  accumulate  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  ?  Are  the  blood  and 
hard-earned  wealth  of  the  older  States 
to  be  poured  out  like  water  to  protect 
and  revenge  a  new  people,  whose  char- 
acter and  condition  will  plunge  them 
into  perpetual  wrongs  ? 

Is  the  time  never  to  come  when  the 
neighborhood  of  a  more  po\^erful  and 
civilized  people  will  prove  a  blessing, 
instead  of  a  curse,  to  an  inferior  com- 
munity? It  was  my  hope,  when  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  this  continent  sep- 
arated themselves  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, and,  in  admiration  of  the  United 
States,  adopted  republican  institutions, 
that  they  were  to  find  in  us  friends  to 
their  freedom,  helpers  to  their  civiliza- 
tion. If  ever  a  people  were  placed  by 
Providence  in  a  condition  to  do  good 
to  a  neighboring  state,  we  of  this  coun- 
try sustained  such  a  relation  to  Mexico. 
Tnat  nation,  inferior  in  science,  arts, 
agriculture,  and  legislation,  looked  to 
us  with  a  generous  trust.  She  opened 
her  ports  and  territories  to  our  farmers, 
mechanics  and  merchants.  We  might 
have  conquered  her  by  the  only  honor- 
able arms.  —  by  the  force  of  superior  in- 
telligence, industry,  and  morality.  We 
might  silently  have  poured  in  upon  her 
our  improvements,  and  by  the  infusion 
of  our  population  have  assimilated  her 
to  ourselves.  Justice,  good- will,  and 
profitable  intercourse  might  have  ce- 
mented a  lasting  friendship.  And  what 
is  now  the  case  ?  A  deadly  hatred 
burns  \ii  Me.xico  towards  this  country. 
No    siTongox    national  sentxmttvl  uo^ 


binds  her  scattered  provinces  togedier 
than  dread  and  detestation  of  republi- 
can America.  She  is  ready  to  attach 
herself  to  Europe  for  defence  from  the 
United  States.  All  the  moral  power 
which  we  might  have  gained  over  Mex- 
ico we  have  thrown  away ;  and  suspi- 
cion, dread,  and  abhorrence  have  sup- 
planted respect  and  trust. 

I  am  aware  that  these  Femarks  are 
met  by  a  vicious  reasoning,  which  dis- 
credits a  people  among  whom  it  finds 
favor.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  na- 
tions are  swayed  by  laws  as  unfailing 
as  those  which  govern  matter;  that 
they  have  their  destinies  ;  that  their 
character  and  position  carry  them  for- 
ward irresistibly  to  their  goal ;  that  the 
stationary  Turfc  must  sink  under  the 
progressive  civilization  of  Russia  as 
inevitably  as  the  crumbling  edifice  falls 
to  the  earth  ;  that,  by  a  like  necessity, 
the  Indians  have  melted  before  the  white 
man,  and  the  mixed,  degraded  race  of 
Mexico  must  melt  before  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Away  with  this  vile  sophistry ! 
There  is  no  necessity  for  crime.  There 
is  no  fate  to  justify  rapacious  nations, 
any  more  than  to  justify  gamblers  and 
robbers  in  plunder.  We  boast  of  the 
progress  of  society,  and  this  progress 
consists  in  the  substitution  or  reason 
and  moral  principle  for  the  sway  of 
brute  force.  It  is  true  that  more  civil- 
ized must  always  exert  a  great  power 
over  less  civilized  communities  in  their 
neighborhood.  But  it  may  and  should 
be  a  power  to  enlighten  and  improve, 
not  to  cnish  and  destroy.  We  talk  of 
accomplishing  our  destiny.  So  did  the 
late  conqueror  of  Europe  ;  and  destiny 
consigned  him  to  a  lonely  rock  in  the 
ocean,  the  prey  of  an  ambition  which 
destroyed  no  peace  but  his  own. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  as  embroiling  us  with 
Mexico:  but  it  will*  not  stop  here.  It 
will  bring  us  into  collision  with  other 
states  It  will,  almost  of  necessity,  in- 
volve us  in  hostility  with  European 
powers.  Such  are  now  the  connections 
of  nations.*  that  Europe  must  look  with 
jealousy  on  a  country  whose  ambition, 
seconded  bv  vast  resources,  will  seem 
to  place  within  her  grasp  the  empire  of 
the  New  World.  And  not  only  general 
considerations  of  this  nature,  but  the 
particular  relation  of  certain  foreign 
sUX^s  to  this  continent,  must  tend  to 
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destroy  the  peace  now  happily  subsist- 
ing between  us  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe.  England,  in  particmar,  must 
watch  us  yt'iui  suspicion,  and  cannot 
but  resist  our  appropriation  of  Texas  to 
ourselves.  She  has  at  once  a  moral  and 
political  interest  in  this  ciuestion  which 
demands  and  will  justify  interference. 

First,  England  has  a  moral  interest  in 
this  question.  The  annexation  of  Texas 
is  sought  by  us  for  the  very  purpose  of 
extending  slavery,  and  thus  will  neces- 
sarily give  new  life  and  extension  to  the 
slave-trade.  A  new  and  vast  market 
for  slaves  cannot,  of  course,  be  opened 
without  inviting  and  obtaining  a  supply 
from  abroad,  as  well  as  from  this  coun- 
try. The  most  solemn  treaties,  and 
ships  of  war  lining  the  African  coast, 
do  not  and  cannot  suppress  this  infernal 
traffic,  as  long  as  the  slaver,  freighted 
with  stolen,  chained,  and  wretched  cap- 
tives, can  obtain  a  price  proportioned  to 
the  peril  of  the  undertaking.  Now, 
England  has  long  made  it  a  part  of  her 
foreign  policy  to  suppress  the  slave- 
trade  ;  and,  of  late,  a  strong  public 
feeling  impels  the  government  to  resist, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  extension  of  sla- 
very. Can  we  expect  her  to  be  a  pas- 
sive spectator  of  a  measure  by  which 
her  struggles  for  years  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  some  of  her  strongest  na- 
tional feelings,  are  to  be  withstood  1 

England  is  a  privileged  nation.  On 
one  part  of  her  history  she  can  look 
with  unmixed  self-respect.  With  the 
exception  of  the  promulgation  of  Chris- 
tianity, I  know  not  a  moral  effort  so 
g^lorious  as  the  long,  painful,  victorious 
struggle  of  her  philanthropists  against 
that  concentration  of  all  horrors,  cruel- 
ties, and  crimes. — the  slave  trade.  Next 
to  this,  her  recent  Emancipation  Act  is 
the  most  signal  expression  afforded  by 
our  times  of  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  a  purer  Christianity.  Other  na- 
tions have  won  imperishable  honors  by 
heroic  struggles  for  their  own  rights. 
But  there  was  wanting  the  example  of 
a  nation  espousing,  with  disinterested- 
ness, and  amidst  great  obstacles,  the 
rights  of  others,  the  rights  of  those 
who  had  no  claim  but  that  of  a  common 
humanity,  the  rights  of  the  most  fallen 
of  the  race.  Great  Britian,  loaded  with 
an  unprecedented  debt  and  with  a  grind- 
ing taxation,  contracted  a  new  debt  of  a 
hundred  million  dollars,  to  give  freedom, 


not  to  Englishmen,  but  to  the  degraded 
African.  This  was  not  an  act  of  policy, 
not  a  work  of  statesmen.  Parliament 
but  registered  the  edict  of  the  people. 
The  English  nation,  with  one  heart  and 
one  voice,  under  a  strong  Christian  im- 
pulse, and  without  distinction  of  rank, 
sex,  party  or  religious  names,  decreed 
freedom  to  the  slave.  I  know  not  that 
history  records  a  national  act  so  disin- 
terested, so  sublime.  In  the  progress 
of  ages,  England's  naval  triumphs  will 
shrink  into  a  more  and  more  narrow 
space  in  the  records  of  our  race.  This 
moral  triumph  will  fill  a  broader,  brighter 
page.  Is  not  England,  representing,  as 
she  does  in  this  case,  the  civilized  world, 
authorized,  and  even  boimd,  to  remon- 
strate, in  the  name  of  humanity  and  re- 
ligion, against  a  measure  bv  which  the 
great  work  for  which  she  has  so  long 
toiled  is  to  be  indefinitelv  postponed  ? 

But  England  has  apolitical  as  well  as 
a  moral  interest  in  this  question.  By 
the  annexation  of  Texas  we  shall  ap- 

E roach  her  liberated  colonies  ;  we  shall 
uild  up  a  power  in  her  neighborhood, 
to  which  no  limits  can  be  prescribed. 
By  adding  Texas  to  our  acquisition  of 
Florida,  we  shall  do  much  towards  gird- 
ling the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  I  doubt 
not  that  some  of  our  politicians  will  feel 
as  if  our  mastery  in  that  sea  were  sure. 
The  West  Indian  Archipelago,  in  which 
the  European  is  regarded  as  an  intruder, 
will,  of  course,  be  embraced  in  our  ever- 
growing scheme  of  empire.  In  truth, 
collision  with  the  West  Indies  will  be 
the  most  certain  effect  of  the  extension 
of  our  power  in  that  Quarter.  The  ex- 
ample which  they  exhibit  of  African 
freedom,  of  the  elevation  of  the  colored 
race  to  the  rights  of  men,  is,  of  all  influ- 
ences, most  menacing  to  slaverv  at  the 
South.  It  must  grow  continually  more 
perilous.  These  islands,  unless  inter- 
fered with  from  abroad,  seem  destined 
to  be  nurseries  of  civilization  and  free- 
dom to  the  African  race.  The  white 
race  must  melt  more  and  more  before 
the  colored,  if  both  are  left  to  free  com- 
petition. The  Europeans,  unnerved  by 
the  climate,  and  forming  but  a  handful 
of  the  population,  cannot  stand  before 
the  African,  who  revels  in  the  heat  of 
the  tropics,  and  is  to  develop  under  it 
all  his  energies.  Will  a  slave-holding 
people,  spreading  along  the  sKore.s»  <^i 
the    Mexican   G\x\i,  cm\\\v^.\.^  Vcv^tw^ni 
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sentiments  towards  communities  whose 
whole  history  will  be  a  bitter  reproach 
to  their  institutions,  a  witness  against 
their  wrongs,  and  whose  ardent  sympa- 
thies will  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the 
slave  ?  Cruel,  ferocious  conflicts  must 
grow  from  this  neighborhood  of  hostile 
principles,  of  communities  regarding  one 
another  with  unextinguishable  hatred. 
All  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  will 
have  cause  to  dread  our  power,  but  none 
so  much  as  the  emancipated.  Is  it  not 
more  than  possible  that  wars,  having 
for  an  object  the  subjugation  of  the  col- 
ored race,  the  destruction  of  this  tempt- 
ing example  of  freedom,  should  spring 
from  the  proposed  extension  of  our 
dominion  along  the  Mexican  Gulf }  Can 
England  view  our  encroachments  with- 
out alarm  ?  I  know  it  is  thought  that, 
staggering,  as  she  does,  under  her  enor- 
mous debt,  she  will  be  slow  to  engage 
in  war.  But  other  nations  of  Euroi)e 
have  islands  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
to  induce  them  to  make  common  cause 
with  hei.  Other  nations  look  with  jeal- 
ousy on  our  peculiar  institutions  and  our 
growing  maritime  power.  Other  nations 
are  unwilling  that  we  should  engross  or 
control  the  wliole  commerce  of  the  Mex- 
ican Gulf.  We  ought  to  remember  that 
this  jealousy  is  sanctioned  by  our  exam- 
ple. It  is  understood  that,  at  one  period 
of  the  internal  disorders  of  Spain,  which 
rendered  all  her  foreign  possessions  in- 
secure, we  sought  from  France  and 
Great  Britain  assurances  that  they 
would  not  possess  themselves  of  Cuba. 
Still  more,  after  the  revolt  of  her  colo- 
nies from  Spain  and  after  our  recogni- 
tion of  their  independence,  it  was  an- 
nounced to  the  nations  of  Europe,  in 
the  message  of  the  President,  that  we 
should  regard  as  hostile  any  interference 
on  their  part  with  these  new  govern- 
ments, **  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
them,  or  controlling  their  destiny  in  any 
other  way."  1,  of  course,  have  no  com- 
munication with  foreign  cabinets  :  but  I 
cannot  doubt  that  Great  Britain  has 
remonstrated  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  this  country.  An  English  min- 
ister would  ,be  unworthy  of  his  office 
who  should  see  another  state  greedily 
swallowing  up.  territories  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  British  colonies,  and  not 
strive,  by  all  just  means,  to  avert  the 
danger.  I  have  just  referred  to  the 
warning  given  by  us  to  the  po^weis  oi 


Europe,  to  abstain  from  appropriating 
to  themselves  the  colonies  torn  Iroin 
Spain.  How  will  Europe  interpret  our 
act,  if  we  now  seize  Texas,  and  take  this 
stride  towards  Mexico  ?  Will  she  not 
suspect  that  we  purposed  to  drive  away 
the  older  vultures  in  order  to  keep  the 
victim  to  ourselves ;  that,  conscious  of 
growing  power,  we  foresaw,  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  foreign  states,  the  sure  exten- 
sion of  our  own  dominion  over  the  New 
World  ?  Can  we  expect  those  powers, 
with  such  an  example  before  them,  to 
heed  our  warning  ?  W^ill  they  look 
patiently  on.  and  see  the  young  vulture 
feasting  on  the  nearest  prey,  and  flesh- 
ing itself  for  the  spoils  which  their  own 
possessions  will  next  present  ?     Will  it 

I  be  strange  if  hunger  tor  a  share  of  the 
plunder,  as  well  as  the  principle  of  self- 
defence,  should  make  this  continent  the 
object  of  their  policy  to  an  extent  we 
have  never  dreamed  ? 

It  is  of  great  and  manifest  importance 
that  we  should  use  every  just  means  to 
separate  this  continent  from  the  politics 
of  Europe,  that  we  should  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  connection,  except 
commercial,  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  World,  that  we  should  give  to  for- 
eign states  no  occasion  or  pretext  for 
insinuating  themselves  into  our  affairs. 
For  this  end.  we  should  maintain  tow- 
ards our  sister  republics  a  more  liberal 
policy  than  was  ever  adopted  by  nation 
towards  nation.  W'e  should  strive  to 
appease  their  internal  divisions,  and  to 
reconcile  them  to  each  other.  We 
should  even  make  sacrifices  to  build  up 
their  strength.  Weak  and  divided,  they 
cannot  but  lean  upon  foreign  support 
No  pains  should  be  spared  to  prevent 
or  allay  the  jealousies  which  the  great 
superiority  of  this  country  is  suited  to 
awaken.  By  an  opposite  policy  we  shall 
favor  foreign  interference.  By  encroach- 
ing on  Mexico  we  shall  throw  her  into 
the  arms  of  Europoan  states,  shall  com- 
pel her  to  seek  defence  in  transatlantic 
alliance.  How  plain  is  it  that  alliance 
with  Mexico  will  be  hostility  to  the 
United  States,  that  her  defenders  wili 
repay  themselves  by  making  her  subser- 
vient to  their  views,  that  they  will  thus 
strike  root  in  her  soil,  monopolize  her 
trade,  and  control  her  resources.  And 
with  what  face  can  we  resist  the  aggres- 
sions of  others  on  our  neighbor,  if  ^ 

\  ^\\^  Ml  example  of  aggression  ?    Stifi 
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more,  if  by  our  advances  we  put  the 
colonies  ot  England  in*  new  peril,  with 
what  face  can  we  oppose  her  occupation 
of  Cuba  ?  Suppose  her,  with  that  mag- 
nificent island  in  her  hands,  to  command 
the  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi ;  will  the  Western  States 
find  compensation  for  this  formidable 
neighborhood  in  the  privilege  of  flood- 
ing Texas  with  slaves  ? 

Thus,  wars  with  Europe  and  Mexico 
are  to  be  entailed  on  us  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  And  is  war  the  policy 
by  which  this  country  is  to  flourish  ? 
Was  it  for  interminable  conflicts  that  we 
formed  our  Union  ?  Is  it  blood,  shed 
for  plunder,  which  is  to  consolidate  our 
institutions  ?  Is  it  by  collision  with  the 
greatest  maritime  power  that  our  com- 
merce is  to  gain  strength  ?  Is  it  by 
arming  against  ourselves  the  moral  sen- 
timents of  the  world  that  we  are  to  build 
up  national  honor?  Must  we  of  the 
North  buckle  on  our  armor  to  fight  the 
battles  of  slavery  ;  to  fight  for  a  posses- 
sion which  our  moral  prmciples  and  just 
jealousy  forbid  us  to  incorporate  with 
our  confederacy?  In  attaching  Texas 
to  ourselves,  we  provoke  hostilities,  and 
at  the  same  time  expose  new  points  of 
attack  to  our  foes.  Vulnerable  at  so 
many  points,  we  shall  need  a  vast  mili- 
tary force.  Great  armies  will  require 
great  revenues,  and  raise  up  great  chief- 
tains. Are  we  tired  of  freedom,  that  we 
are   prepared  to  place   it   under    such 

fuardians  ?  Is  the  republic  bent  on 
ying  by  its  own  hands  ?  Does  not 
every  man  feel  that,  with  war  for  our 
habit,  our  institutions  cannot  be  pre- 
served? If  ever  a  country  were  bound 
to  peace,  it  is  this.  Peace  is  our  great 
interest.  In  peace  our  resources  are  to 
be  developed,  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  constitution  to  be  established,  and 
the  interfering  claims  of  liberty  and  order 
to  be  adjusted.  In  peace  we  are  to  dis- 
charge our  great  debt  to  the  human  race, 
and  to  diffuse  freedom  by  manifesting 
its  fruits.  A  country  has  no  right  to 
adopt  a  policy,  however  gainful,  which, 
as  it  may  foresee,  will  determine  it  to  a 
career  01  war.  A  nation,  like  an  indi- 
vidual, is  bound  to  seek,  even  by  sacri- 
fices, a  position  which  will  favor  peace, 
justice,  and  the  exercise  of  a  beneficent 
influence  on  the  world.  A  nation  pro- 
voking war  by  cupidity,  by  encroach- 
ment, and,  above  all  by  efforts  to  propa- 


gate the  curse  of  slavery,  is  alike  false 
to  itself,  to  God,  and  to  tne  human  race. 

III.  I  proceed  now  to  a  consideration 
of  what  is  to  me  the  strongest  argument 
against  annexing  Texas  to  the  United 
States.  This  measure  will  extend  and 
perpetuate  slavery.  I  have  necessarily 
glanced  at  this  topic  in  the  preceding 
pages;  but  it  deserves  to  be  brought 
out  distinctly.  I  shall  speak  calmly, 
but  I  must  speak  earnestly ;  and  I  feel, 
and  rejoice  to  feel,  that  however  you 
may  differ  from  some  of  my  views,  yet 
we  do  not  differ  as  to  the  great  princi- 
ple on  which  all  my  remarks  and  re- 
monstrances are  founded.  Slavery 
seems  to  you,  as  to  me,  an  evil  and  a 
wrong.  Your  language  on  this  subject 
has  given  me  a  satisfaction  for  which  I 
owe  you  thanks ;  and  if,  in  what  I  am 
now  to  say,  I  may  use  expressions  which 
you  may  think  too  strong,  I  am  sure 
your  candor  will  recognize  in  them  the 
signs  of  deep  conviction,  and  will  acquit 
me  of  all  desire  to  irritate  or  give  pain. 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  I  have  said, 
will  extend  and  perpetuate  slavery.  It 
is  fitted,  and,  still  more,  intended  to  do 
so.  On  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
As  far  back  as  the  year  1829,  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  was  agitated  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States ;  and  it 
was  urged  on  the  ground  of  the  strength 
and  extension  it  would  give  the  slave- 
holding  interest.  In  a  series  of  essays, 
ascribed  to  a  gentleman  now  a  senator 
in  Congress,  it  was  maintained  that  five 
or  six  slave-holding  States  would  by  this 
measure  be  added  to  the  Union  ;  and  he 
even  intimated  that  as  many  as  nine 
States  as  large  as  Kentucky  might  be 
formed  within  the  limits  of  Texas.  In 
Virginia,  about  the  same  time,  calcula- 
tions were  made  as  to  the  increased 
value  which  would  thus  be  given  to 
slaves,  and  it  was  even  said  that  this 
acquisition  would  raise  the  price  fifty 
per  cent.  Of  late  the  language  on  this 
subject  is  most  explicit.  The  great 
arjjument  for  annexing  Texas  is,  that  it 
will  strengthen  "the  peculiar  institu- 
tions '^  of  the  South,  and  open  a  new  and 
vast  field  for  slavery. 

By  this  act,  slavery  will  be  spread 
over  regions  to  which  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  set  limits.  Texas.  I  repeat  it,  is 
but  the  first  step  of  aggressions.  I  trust, 
indeed,  that  Providence  will  beat  back 
and  humble  our  cupidity  and  anvbvtvA*^ 
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But  one  guilty  success  is  often  su£Fered 
to  be  crooned,  as  men  call  it,  with 
greater,  in  order  that  a  more  awful 
retribution  may  at  length  vindicate  the 
justice  of  God,  and  the  rights  of  the  op- 
pressed. Texas,  smitten  with  slavery, 
will  spread  the  infection  beyond  herself. 
We  know  that  the  tropical  regions  have 
been  found  most  propitious  to  this  pesti- 
lence; nor  can  we  promise  ourselves 
that  its  expulsion  from  them  for  a  sea- 
son forbids  its  return.  By  annexing 
Texas,  we  may  send  this  scourge  to  a 
distance,  whicn,  if  now  revealed,  would 
appall  us,  and  through  these  vast  regions 
every  cry  of  the  injured  will  invoke 
wratn  on  our  heads. 

By  this  act,  slavery  will  be  perpetuated 
In  the  old  States,  as  well  as  spread  over 
new.  It  is  well  known  that  the  soil  of 
some  of  the  old  States  has  become  ex- 
hausted by  slave  cultivation.  Their 
neighborhood  to  communities  which  are 
flourishing  under  free  labor  forces  on 
them  perpetual  arguments  for  adopting 
this  better  system.  They  now  adhere 
to  slavery,  not  on  account  of  the  wealth 
which  it  extracts  from  the  soil,  but  be- 
cause it  furnishes  men  and  women  to 
be  sold  in  newly  settled  and  more 
southern  districts.  It  is  by  slave-breed- 
ing and  slave  selling  that  these  States 
subsist.  Take  away  from  them  a  foreign 
market,  and  slavery  would  die.  Of  con- 
sequence, by  opening  a  new  market,  it 
is  prolonged  and  invigorated.  By  an- 
nexing Texas,  we  shall  not  only  create 
it  where  it  does  not  exist,  but  breathe 
new  life  into  it.  where  its  end  seemed 
to  be  near.  States,  which  might  and 
ought  to  throw  it  off,  will  make  the 
multiplication  of  slaves  their  great  aim 
and  chief  resource. 

Nor  is  the  worst  told  As  I  have 
before  intimated,  —  and  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  —  we  shall  not  only 
quicken  the  domestic  slave-trade,  we 
snail  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  foreign. 
This,  indeed,  we  have  pronounced  in 
our  laws  to  be  felony ;  but  we  make 
our  laws  cobwebs,  when  we  offer  to 
rapacious  men  strong  motives  for  their 
violation.  Open  a  market  for  slaves  in 
an  unsettled  country,  with  a  sweep  of 
sea-coast,  and  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  seat  of  government  that  laws  may 
be  evaded  with  impunity,  and  how  can 
you  exclude  slaves  from  Africa  ?  It  is 
weJ/    known    that  cargoes  have  been 


landed  in  Louisiana.  What  is  to  drin 
them  from  Te5cas  1  In  incorporating 
this  region  with  the  Union  to  make  it 
a  slave  country,  we  send  the  kidnapper 
to  prowl  through  the  jungles,  and  to 
dart,  like  a  beast  of  prey,  on  the  de- 
fenceless villages  of  Africa ;  we  chain 
the  helpless,  despairing  victims ;  crowd 
them  into  the  fetid,  pestilential  slave- 
ship  ;  expose  them  to  the  unutterable 
cruelties  of  the  middle  passage,  and,  if 
they  survive  it,  crush  them  with  per- 
petual bondage. 

I  now  ask  whether,  as  a  people,  we 
are  prepared  to  seize  on  a  neizhboriDg 
territory  for  the  end  of  extending  sla- 
very 1  I  ask  whether,  as  a  people,  we 
can  stand  forth  in  the  sight  of  God,  in 
the  sight  of  the  nations,  and  adopt 
this  atrocious  policy  t  Sooner  perish  I 
Sooner  be  our  name  blotted  out  from 
the  record  of  nations  ! 

This  is  no  place  for  entering  into  the 
argument  against  slavery.  I  have  else- 
where given  my  views  of  it.  In  truth, 
no  argument  is  needed.  The  evil  of 
slavery  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  one  of 
those  primary,  intuitive  truths  which 
need  only  a  fair  exhibition  to  be  imme- 
diately received.  To  state  is  to  con- 
demn this  institution.  The  choice 
which  every  freeman  makes  of  death 
for  his  child  and  for  every  thing  he  loves, 
in  preference  to  slavery,  shows  what  it 
is.  The  single  consideration  that,  by 
slavery,  one  human  beine  is  placed 
powerless  and  defenceless  in  the  hands 
of  another,  to  be  driven  to  whatever 
labor  that  other  may  impose,  to  suffer 
whatever  punishment  he  may  inflict  to 
live  as  his  tool,  the  instrument  of  his 
pleasure,  —  this  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
satisfy  such  as  know  the  human  heart 
and  its  unfitness  for  irresponsible  power, 
that,  of  all  conditions,  slavery  is  the 
most  hostile  to  the  dignity,  self-respect, 
improvement,  rights,  and  happiness  of 
human  beings.  Is  it  within  the  bounds 
of  credibility,  that  a  people,  boasting  of 
freedom,  of  civilization,  of  Christianity, 
should  systematically  strive  to  spread 
this  calamity  over  the  earth  } 

To  perpetuate  and  extend  slavery  is 
not  now.  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  what 
it  once  was.  We  cannot  shelter  our- 
selves under  the  errors  and  usages  of 
our  times.  We  do  not  belong  to  the 
dark  ages,  or  to  heathenism.  We  have 
not  grown  up  under  the  prejudices  of  a 
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blinding,  crushing  tyranny.    We  live  un- 
der free  institutions  and  under  the  broad 
li^ht  of   Christianity.     Every  principle 
of  our  TOvernment  and  religion    con- 
demns  slavery.     The  spirit  c3  our  a^e 
condemns  it.    The  decree  of  the  civil- 
ized world    has    gone    out  against  it 
England  has  abolished  it.     France  and 
Denmark  meditate  its  abolition.     The 
chain  is  falling  from  the  serf  in  Russia. 
In  the  whole  circuit  of  civilized  nations, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  United 
States,  not  a  voice  is  lifted  up  in  de- 
fence of  slavery.     All  the  great  names 
in  legislation  and  religion  are  against 
it.     The  most  enduring  reputations  of 
our  times  have  been  won  by  resisting 
it.     Recall  the  great  men  ot  this  and 
the  last  generation,  and,  be  they  phi- 
losophers, philanthropists,  poets,  econo- 
mists, statesmen,  jurists,  all  swell  the 
reprobation  of  slavery.     The  leaders  of 
opposing  religious  sects,   Weslev,  the 
patriarch  of  Methodism,  Edwarcfs  and 
Hopkins,  pillars  of  Calvinism,  join  as 
brothers  in  one  solemn  testimony  aeainst 
slavery.     And  is  this  an  age  in  which  a 
free  and  Christian  people   shall  delib- 
erately resolve  to  extend  and  perpetuate 
the  evil  ?     In  so  doing,  we  cut  ourselves 
off  from  the  communion  of  the  nations  ; 
we  sink  below  the   civilization  of  our 
age ;   we  invite  the  scorn,  indignation, 
and  abhorrence  of  the  world. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  opposition 
of  our  times  to  slaverv  is  an  accident, 
a  temporary  gust  of  opinion,  an  eddy  in 
the  current  of  human  thought,  a  fashion 
to  pass  away  with  the  present  actors  on 
the  stage.  He  who  so  siys  must  have 
read  history  with  a  superficial  eye,  and 
is  strangely  blind  to  the  deepest  and  most 
powerful  influences  which  are  moulding 
society.  Christianity  has  done  more  than 
all  things  to  determine  the  character  and 
direction  of  our  present  civilization ; 
and  who  can  question  or  overlook  the 
tendency  and  design  of  this  religion  ? 
Christianity  has  no  plainer  purpose 
than  to  unite  all  men  as  brethren,  to 
make  man  unutterably  dear  to  man,  to 
pour  contempt  on  outward  distinctions, 
to  raise  the  fallen,  to  league  all  in  efforts 
for  the  elevation  of  all.  Under  its  in- 
fluence, the  differences  of  nations  and 
rank  are  softening.  To  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fraternal  relation  among  men, 
the  science,  literature,  commerce,  edu- 
cation of  the  Christian  world  are  tending. 


Who  cannot  see  this  mighty  movement 
of  Providence  ?  Who  is  so  blind  as  to 
call  it  a  temporary  impulse  }  Who  so  dar- 
ing, so  impious,  as  to  strive  to  arrest  it  ? 

What  is  the  tendency  of  all  govern- 
ments in  the  Christian  world?  To 
secure  more  and  more  to  every  man  his 
rights,  be  his  condition  what  it  may. 
Even  in  despotisms,  where  political 
rights  are  denied,  private  rights  are 
held  more  and  more  sacred.  The  ab- 
solute monarch  is  more  and  more  anx- 
ious to  improve  the  laws  of  the  state, 
and  to  extend  their  protection  and  re- 
straints over  all  classes  and  individuals 
without  distinction.  Equality  before 
the  law  is  the  maxim  ot  the  civilized 
world.  To  place  the  rights  of  a  large 
part  of  the  community  beyond  the  pro- 
tection of  law,  to  place  naif  a  people 
under  private,  irresponsible  power,  is  to 
oppose  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  glorious  tendencies  of  modem  times. 
Who  has  the  courage  to  set  down  this 
reverence  for  private  rights  among  the 
fashions  and  caprices  of  the  day?  Is 
it  not  founded  in  everlasting  truth  ? 
And  dare  we,  in  the  face  of  it,  extend 
and  perpetuate  an  institution,  the  grand 
feature  of  which  is,  that  it  tramples  pri- 
vate rights  in  the  dust  ? 

Whoever  studies  modern  history  with 
any  care,  must  discern  in  it  a  steady, 
growing  movement  towards  one  most 
interesting  result,  —  I  mean  towards  the 
elevation  of  the  laboring  class  of  society. 
This  is  not  a  recent,  accidental  turn  of 
human  affairs.  We  can  trace  its  begin- 
ning in  the  feudal  times,  and  its  slow 
advances  in  subsequent  periods,  until  it 
has  become  the  master  movement  of 
our  age.  Is  it  not  plain  that  those  who 
toil  wiih  their  hands,  and  whose  produc- 
tive industry  is  the  spring  of  all  wealth, 
are  rising  from  the  condition  of  beasts 
of  burden,  to  which  they  were  once  re- 
duced, to  the  consciousness,  intelligence, 
self-respect,  and  proper  happiness  of 
men  ?  Is  it  not  the  strong  tendency  of 
our  times  to  diffuse  among  the  many  the 
improvements  once  confined  to  the  tew  ? 
He  who  overlooks  this  has  no  compre- 
hension of  the  great  work  of  Providence, 
or  of  the  most  signal  feature  of  his  times  ; 
and  is  this  an  age  for  efforts  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  an  institution,  the  very 
object  of  which  is  to  keep  down  the 
laborer,  and  to  make  him  a  machine  for 
another's  gratification  ? 
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I  know  it  has  been  said,  in  reply  to 
such  views,  that,  do  what  we  will  with 
the  laborer,  call  him  what  we  will,  he  is 
and  must  be   in  reality  a  slave.     The 
doctrine   has    been    published    at    the 
South,  that  nature  has  made  two  classes, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  employer  and 
the  employed,  the  capitalist  and  the  op- 
erative, and  that  the  class  who  work  are, 
to  all  intents,  slaves  to  those  in  whose 
service  they  are  engaged.     In  a  report 
on  the  mail,  recently  offered  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  an  effort  was 
made  to  establish  resemblances  between 
slavery  and  the  condition  of  free  labor- 
ers, for  the  obvious  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  shades   of  difference  between 
them  are  not  very  strong.    Is  it  possible 
that  such  reasonings  escaped  from  a  man 
who  has  trod  the  soil  of  New  England, 
and  was  educated  at  one  of  her  colleges  t 
Whom  did   he   meet  at  that  college  ? 
The  sons  of  her  laborers,  —  young  men 
whose   hands   had    been    hardened    at 
the   plough.     Docs  he  not    know   that 
the  mmilies  of  laborers  have  furnished 
every  department  in  life  among  us  with 
illustrious  men.  have  furnished  our  he- 
roes in  war.  our  statesmen  in  council, 
our  orators  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  bar, 
our  merchants   whose    enterprises   em- 
brace the   whole    earth  "i     What  !    the 
laborer  of  the  free  State  a  slave,  and 
to  be  ranked  with  the  despised  negro, 
whom  the  lash  drives  to  toil  and  whose 
dearest  rights  are  at  the  mercy  of  irre- 
sponsible power  ?     If   there   be  a  firm, 
independent  spirit  on  earth,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  man  who  tills  the  fields  of 
the  free  States,  and  moistens  them  with 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.     I  recently  heard 
of  a  visitor  from  the  South  compassion- 
ating the  operatives  of  our  manufacto- 
ries, as  in  a  worse  condition  than  the 
slave.     What  carries  the  young  woman 
to  the   manufactory  ?     Not,   generally, 
the  want  of  a  comfortable  home ;  but 
sometimes  the  desire  of  supplying  her- 
self with  a  wardrobe  which  ought  to  sat- 
i.«;fy  the  affluent,  and  oftener  the  desire 
of  furnishins:  in  more  than  decent  style 
the  home  where  she  is  to  sustain  the 
nearest  relations,  and  perform  the  most 
sacred  duties  of  life.     Generally  speak- 
ing, each  of  these  young  women  has  her 
plan  of  life,  her  hopes  her  bright  dreams, 
her  spring  of  action  in  her  own  free  will, 
and  amidst  toil  she  contrives  to  find  sea- 
so/is  iox  intellectual  and  religious  cult- 


ure. It  is  common  in  New  England 
for  the  sons  of  farmers  to  repair  to  the 
large  towns,  and  there  to  establish  them- 
selves as  domestics  in  families,  a  condi- 
tion which  the  South  will  be  peculiarly 
dispo.sed  to  identify  with  slavery.  Biit 
what  brings  these  }oung  men  to  the 
city  .^  The  hope  of  earning  in  a  shorter 
tinie  a  sum  with  which  to  purchase  a 
farm  at  home  or  in  the  West,  perhaps 
to  become  traders :  and  in  these  voca- 
tions they  not  unfrcquently  rise  to  con- 
sideration, and  to  what,  in  their  places 
of  residence,  is  called  wealth.  I  have  in 
my  thoughts  an  individual  distinguished 
alike  by  vigor  and  elevation  or  mind, 
wl.o  began  life  by  hiring  himself  as  a 
laborer  to  a  farmer,  and  then  entered  a 
fr.milv  as  a  domestic  :  and  now  he  is  the 
honored  associate  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened men.  and  devotes  himself  to  the 
highest  subjects  of  human  thoueht.  It 
is  true  that  much  remains  to  be  done  for 
the  laboring  class  in  the  most  favored 
regions :  but  the  intelligence  already 
spread  through  this  class  is  an  earnest 
of  a  brighter  day.  of  the  most  glorious 
revolution  in  history,  of  the  elevation  of 
the  mass  of  men  to  the  dignity  of  human 
beings. 

It  is  the  great  mission  of  this  country 
to  for^vard  this  revolution,  and  never  was 
a  sublimer  work  committed  to  a  nation. 
Our  mission  is  to  elevate  society  through 
all  its  conditions,  to  secure  to  ever}'  hu- 
man being  the  means  of  progress,  to 
substitute  the  government  of  equal  laws 
for  that  of  irresponsible  individuals,  to 
prove  that,  under  poj-ular  institutions, 
the  people  may  be  carried  forward,  that 
the  multitude  who  toil  are  capable  of 
enjoying  the  noblest  blessings  of  the 
social  state.  1  he  prejudice,  tnat  labor 
is  a  degradation,  one  of  the  worst  preju- 
dices handed  down  from  barbarous  a^es. 
is  to  receive  here  a  practical  refutation. 
The  power  of  liberty  to  raise  up  the 
whole  people,  this  is  the  great  idea  on 
which  our  insdtutions  rest,  and  which  is 
to  be  \\Tought  out  in  our  history.  Shall 
a  nation  having  such  a  mission  abjure 
it,  and  even  fight  against  the  progress 
which  it  is  specially  called  to  pro- 
mote ? 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  if  it  should 
be  accomplished,  would  do  mudi  to  d^ 
termine  the  future  history  and  charac- 
ter of  this  country.  It  is  one  of  those 
measures  which  call  a  nation  to  pause, 
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reflect,  look  forward,  because  their  force 
is  not  soon  exhausted.  Many  acts  of 
government,  intensely  exciting  at  the 
moment,  are  jet  of  little  importance, 
because  their  influence  is  too  transient 
to  leave  a  trace  on  history.  A  bad  ad- 
ministration may  impoverish  a  people  at 
home,  or  cripple  its  energies  abroad,  for 
a  year  or  more.  But  such  wounds  heal 
soon.  A  young  people  soon  recruits  its 
powers,  and  starts  forward  with  increased 
impulse,  after  the  momentary  suspension 
of  its  activity.  The  chief  interest  of  a 
people  lies  in  measures  which,  making, 
perhaps,  little  noise,  go  far  to  fix  its 
character,  to  determine  its  policy  and 
fate  for  ages,  to  decide  its  rank  among 
nations.  A  fearful  responsibility  rests 
on  those  who  originate  or  control  these 
preznant  acts.  The  destiny  of  millions 
IS  in  their  hands.  The  execration  of 
millions  miy  fall  on  their  heads.  Long 
after  present  excitements  shall  have 
passedTaway,  long  after  they  atid  their 
generation  shall  have  vanished  from  the 
earth,  the  fruits  of  their  agency  will  be 
reaped.  Such  a  measure  is  that  of  which 
I  now  write.  It  will  commit  us  to  a  de- 
grading policy,  the  issues  of  which  lie 
oeyona  human  foresight.  In  opening 
to  ourselves  vast  regions,  through  which 
we  may  spread  slavery,  and  in  spreading 
it  for  this,  among  other  ends,  that  the 
slave-holding  States  may  bear  rule  in 
the  national  councils,  we  make  slavery 
the  predominant  interest  of  the  state. 
We  make  it  the  basis  of  power,  the 
spring  or  guide  of  public  measures,  the 
object  for  which  the  revenues,  strength, 
and  wealth  of  the  country  are  to  be  ex- 
hausted. Slavery  will  be  branded  on 
our  front,  as  the  great  idea,  the  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  country.  We  shall 
renounce  our  high  calling  as  a  people, 
and  accomplish  the  lowest  destiny  to 
which  a  nation  can  be  bound. 

And  are  we  prepared  for  this  degra- 
dation ?  Are  we  prepared  to  couple 
with  the  name  of  our  country  the  infamy 
of  deliberately  spreading  slavery  ?  and 
especially  of  spreading  it  through  regions 
from  which  the  wise  and  humane  leg- 
islation of  a  neighboring  republic  had 
excluded  it  }  We  call  Mexico  a  semi- 
barbarous  people ;  and  yet  we  talk  of 
planting  slavery  where  Mexico  would 
not  suffer  it  to  live.  What  American 
will  not  blush  to  lift  his  head  in  Europe, 
if  this  disgrace  shall  be  fastened  on  his 


country  ?  Let  other  calamities,  if  God 
so  will,  come  on  us.  Let  us  be  steeped 
in  poverty.  Let  pestilence  stalk  through 
our  land.  Let  famine  thin  our  popuEi- 
tion.  Let  the  world  join  hands  against 
our  free  institutions,  and  deluge  our 
shores  with  blood.  All  this  can  oe  en- 
dured. A  few  years  of  industry  and 
peace  will  recruit  our  wasted  numbers, 
and  spread  fruitfulness  over  our  deso- 
lated fields.  But  a  nation,  devoting  it- 
self to  the  work  of  spreading  and  per- 
petuating slavery,  stamps  itself  with  a 
guilt  and  shame  which  generations  may 
not  be  able  to  efface.  The  plea  on 
which  we  have  rested,  that  slavery  was 
not  our  choice,  but  a  sad  necessity  be- 
queathed us  by  our  fathers,  will  avail 
us  no  longer.  The  whole  guilt  will  be 
assumed  by  ourselves. 

It  is  very  lamentable  that,  among  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  South,  any 
should  be  found  so  wanting  to  their  own 
fame  as  to  become  advocates  of  slavery. 
That  vulgar  politicians,  who  look  only 
at  the  interests  of  the  day  and  the 
chances  of  the  next  election,  should 
swell  the  madness  of  the  passions  by 
which  they  hope  to  rise,  is  a  thing  of 
course.  But  that  men,  who  might  leave 
honorable  and  enduring  record  of  them- 
selves in  their  country's  history,  who 
might  associate  their  names  with  their 
country's  progress  and  who  are  solemn- 
ly bound  by  their  high  gifts  to  direct  and 
purify  public  sentiment,  that  such  men 
should  lend  their  great  powers  to  the 
extension  of  slavery,  is  among  the  dark 
symptoms  of  the  times.  Can  such  men 
be  satisfied  with  the  sympathies  and 
shouts  of  the  little  circle  around  them, 
and  of  the  passing  moment  ?  Have  they 
nothing  ot  that  prophetic  instinct  by 
which  truly  great  men  read  the  future  ? 
Can  they  learn  nothing  from  the  sen- 
tence now  passed  on  men  who,  fifty  years 
ago.  defended  the  slave-trade  ?  We  have 
to  rejoice,  Sir,  that  you,  amidst  the  ex- 
citements of  the  time,  have  always  given 
your  testimony  against  slavery.  You 
nave  adhered  to  the  doctrine  wnich  the 
great  men  of  the  South  of  the  last  gen- 
eration asserted,  that  it  is  a  great  evil. 
We  shall  not  forget  this  among  the  good 
services  which  you  have  rendered  to  your 
country. 

I  have  expressed  my  fears  that,  by 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  slavery  is  to 
be  continued  and  txx^tv^^^.    ''ek>aX\^v8^R. 
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not  to  be  understood  as  having  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  approaching 
fall  of  the  institution.  It  may  be  pro- 
longed, to  our  reproach  and  greater  ulti- 
mate suffering.  But  fall  it  will  and  must. 
This,  Sir,  you  know,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
rejoice  to  know.  The  advocates  of  sla- 
very must  not  imagine  that  to  carry  a 
vote  is  to  sustain  their  cause.  With  all 
their  power,  they  cannot  withstand  the 
provitfence  of  God,  the  principles  of 
numan  nature,  the  destinies  of  the  race. 
To  succeed,  they  must  roll  back  time 
to  the  dark  ages,  must  send  back  Luther 
to  the  cell  of  his  monastery,  must  ex- 
tinguish the  growing  light  of  Christianity 
ana  moral  science,  must  blot  out  the 
declaration  of  American  independence. 
The  fall  of  slavery  is  as  sure  as  the 
descent  of  your  own  Ohio.  Moral  laws 
are  as  irresistible  as  physical.  In  the 
most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe, 
a  man  would  forfeit  his  place  in  society 
by  vindicating  slavery.  The  slave-holder 
must  not  imagine  that  he  has  nothing  to 
do  but  fight  with  a  few  societies.  These 
of  themselves  are  nothing.  He  should 
not  waste  on  them  one  fear.  They  are 
strong,  only  as  representing  the  spirit  of 
the  Oiristian  and  civilized  world.  His 
battle  is  with  the  laws  of  human  nature 
and  the  irresistible  tendencies  of  human 
affairs.  Th^se  are  not  to  be  withstood 
by  artful  strokes  of  policy,  or  by  daring 
crimes.  The  world  is  against  him,  and 
the  world  s  Maker.  Every  day  the 
sympathies  of  the  world  are  forsaking 
him.  Can  he  hope  to  sustain  slavery 
against  the  moral  feeling,  the  solemn 
sentence  of  the  human  race  ? 

The  South,  cut  off  by  its  "peculiar 
institutions  ■'  from  close  connection  with 
other  communities,  comprehends  little 
the  progress  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
spirit  which  is  spreading  through  other 
communities  finds  no  organ  within  its 
borders,  and  the  strength  of  this  is 
therefore  little  understood.  Hence,  it 
looks  on  antislavery  movements  in  any 
part  of  the  country  as  an  accident, 
which  a  little  force  can  put  down.  It 
might  as  well  think  of  imprisoning  the 
winds.  The  South  is  ignorant  of  what 
it  most  needs  to  know.  A  very  intelli- 
gent gentleman  from  that  quarter  told 
me,  not  long  ago,  that  he  could  not 
learn  at  home  the  working  of  emanci- 
pation in  the  West  Indies  :  so  that  an 
^xptnmtni  of    infimte  lulertsl  Vo  iKe 


slave-holder  is  going  on  at  his  door,  an i 
he  knows  little  more  of  it  than  if  it 
were  occurring  in  another  planet.  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions  There 
are  at  the  South  philosophical  obsen* 
ers  of  the  progress  of  human  affairs. 
But  in  such  a  state  of  society  it  is  hard 
to  realize  the  truth  on  this  subject 
Were  it  known,  the  project  of  building 
a  power  on  the  diffusion  of  slaver}* 
would  seem  to  be  an  act  of  madness 
as  truly  as  of  crime. 

I  suppose  that  I  shall  be  charged  with 
unfriendly  feelings  towards   the  South. 
All  such  I  disclaim.     Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  if  I   have   partialities,   they  are 
rather  for  the  South.     I  spent  a  part  of 
my  early  life  in  that  region,  when  man- 
ners  probably  retainea  more  of  their 
primitive  character  than  they  now  do: 
and  to  a  young  man,  unaccustomed  to 
life  and  its  perils,  there  was  something 
singularly  captivating  in  the  unbound- 
ed hospitality,  the  impulsive  generosity, 
the  carelessness  of  the  future,  the  frank. 
open  manners,  the  buoyant  spirit  and 
courage,  which  marked  tne  people  ;  and 
though  I  have  since  learned  to  interpret 
more  wisely  what  1   then  saw,  still  the 
impressions  which  I   then  received,  and 
the  friendships  formed  at  a  yet  earlier 
age  with  the  youth  of  the  South,  have 
always  given  me  a  leaning  towards  that 
part  of  the  country.     I  am  unconscious 
of  local  prejudices.     My  interest  in  the 
South   strengthens  my  desire  to  avert 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union. 
That  act,   1    feel,  will   fix   an  indelible 
stain  on    the   South.      It   will  conflict 
with  the  generous  elements  of  character 
which   1   take   pleasure  in   recollectinjj 
there.     The  South  will  cease  to  be  what 
it  was.    In  the  period  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, slavery  was  acknowledged  there 
to  be  a  great  evil.     I  heard  it  spoken 
of  freely  with  abhorrence.     The  moral 
sentiment    of    the   community  on   this 
point  was  not  corrupt.     The  principles 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  relation  to  it  found 
a  wide  response.      The   doctrine   that 
slavery  is  a  good,  if  spread  by  the  seiz- 
ure of  Texas,  will  work  a  moral  revo 
lution.  the   most  disastrous  which  can 
befall  the  South.     It  will  paralyze  ever)' 
effort  for  escape   from   this  enormous 
evil.      A   deadly  sophistry  wiU  weigh 
on  men's  consciences  and   hearts,  un- 
til   terrible    convulsions  —  God's  j«s* 
judgments  —  will  hasten  the  deliverance 
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'.vhich  human  justice  and  benevolence 
were  bound  to  accomplish. 

IV.  I  now  proceed  to  another  im- 
portant argument  against  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  our  country  —  the  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  bearings  of  the 
measure  on  our  National  Union.  Next 
to  liberty,  union  is  our  great  political 
interest,  and  this  cannot  but  be  loos- 
ened—  it  may  be  dissolved  —  by  the 
proposed  extension  of  our  territory.  I 
will  not  say  that  every  extension  must 
be  pernicious,  that  our  government  can- 
not hold  together  even  our  present  con- 
federacy, that  the  central  heart  cannot 
send  its  influences  to  the  remote  States 
which  are  to  spring  up  within  our  pres- 
ent borders.  Old  theories  must  be  cau« 
tiously  applied  to  the  institutions  of 
this  country.  If  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  abstain  from  minute  legisla- 
tion, and  rigidly  confine  itself  within 
constitutional  bounds,  it  may  be  a  bond 
of  union  to  more  extensive  communi- 
ties than  were  ever  comprehended  un- 
der one  sway.  Undoubtedly,  there  is 
peril  in  extending  ourselves,  and  yet  the 
chief  benefit  of  ihe  Union,  which  is  the 
preservation  of  peaceful  relations  among 
neighboring  States,  is  so  vast,  that  some 
risk  should  be  taken  to  secure  it  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  drawn 
from  the  unwieldiness  it  would  give  to 
the  country,  though  very  serious,  is  not 
decisive.  A  far  more  serious  objection 
is,  that  it  is  to  be  annexed  to  us  tor  the 
avowed  purpose  of  multiplying  slave- 
holding  States,  and  thus  giving  political 
power.  This  cannot,  ought  not  to  be 
borne.  It  will  justify,  it  will  at  length 
demand,  the  separation  of  the  States. 

We  maintain  that  this  policy  is  alto- 
gether without  reason  on  the  part  of  the 
South.  The  South  has  exerted,  and 
cannot  help  exerting,  a  disproportionate 
share  of  influence  on  the  confederacy. 
The  slave-holding  States  have  alreaay 
advantages  for  co-operation,  and  for 
swaying  the  country,  which  the  others 
do  not  possess.  The  free  States  have 
no  great  common  interest,  like  slavery, 
to  hold  them  together.  They  differ  m 
character,  feelings,  and  pursuits.  They 
agree  but  on  one  point,  and  that  a  neg- 
ative one,  —  the  ibsence  of  slavery ;  and 
this  distinction,  as  is  well  known,  makes 
no  lively  impression  on  the  conscious- 
ness, and  in  no  degree  counteracts  the 


influences  which  divide  them  from  one 
another.     To  this   may  be  added  the 
well-known  fact,  that  in  the  free  States 
the  subject  of  politics  is  of  secondary 
importance,  whilst  at  the   South  it  is 
paramount      At  the  North   every  man 
must  toil  for  subsbtence,  and,  amidst 
the  feverish  competitions  and  anxieties 
of  the  ea^er  and  universal  pursuit  of 
gain,  political  power  is  sought  with  little 
comparative  aviditv.     In  some  districts 
it  is  hard  to  find  nt  representatives  for 
Congress,  so  backward  are  superior  men 
to  forego  the  emoluments  of  their  voca- 
tion, the  prospects  of  independence,  for 
the  uncertainties  of  public  life.     At  the 
North,  too,  a  vast  amount  of  energy  is 
absorbed  in  associations  of  a  religious, 
philanthropic,   literary  character.    The 
apathy  of  the  free  States  in  regard  to 
Texas  —  an  apathy  from  which  they  are 
just  beginning  to  be  roused —  is  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  their  almost  incredible  in- 
difference to  political  power.     Perhaps 
no  parallel  to  it  can  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  confederations.     What  a  con- 
trast   does    the   South   form   with   the 
divided  and  slumbering  North  !     There, 
one  strong,  broad  distinction  exists,  of 
which  all  the  members  of  the  community 
have  a  perpetual  consciousness  ;  there, 
a    peculiar    element    is    found,    which 
.spreads  its  influence  through  the  mass, 
and  impresses  itself  on  the  whole  con- 
stitution  of  society.     Slavery  is  not  a 
superficial  distinction.     Nothing  decides 
the  character  of  a  people  more  than  the 
form  and  determination  of  labor.     Hence 
we  find  a  unity  at  the  South  unknown  at 
the  North.     At  the  South,  too,  the  pro- 
prietors, released  from  the  necessity  of 
labor,  and  having  little  of  the  machinery 
of  associations  to  engage  their  attention, 
devote  themselves  to  politics  with  a  con- 
centration of  zeal  which  a  Northern  man 
can  only  comprehend  by  residing  on  the 
spot.      Hence    the   South    has   profes- 
sional politicians,  —  a  character  hardly 
known  in  the  free  States.     The  result 
is  plain.     The  South  has  generally  ruled 
the  country.     It  must  always  have  an 
undue    power.     United,   as    the  North 
cannot  be,  it  can  always  link  with  itself 
some  discontented  portion  at  the  North, 
which  it  can  liberally  reward  by  the  pat- 
ronage which  the  possession  01  the  gov- 
ernment confers.     That   the  constitu- 
tional rights  of   the   South  should  be 
prejudiced  by  the  North  i&  OYvt  ol  >Jcvqs»^ 
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moral  impossibilities  against  which  it  is 
follv  to  ask  security. 

We  cannot  consent  that  the  South 
should  extend  its  alreadjr  disproportion- 
ate power  by  an  indefinite  extension  of 
territory,  because  we  maintain  that  its 
dispositions  towards  us  gives  us  no 
pledge  that  its  power  will  be  well  used. 
It  is,  unhappily,  too  well  known  that  it 
wants  friendlv  feelings  towards  the 
North.  Divided  from  us  by  an  institu- 
tion which  gives  it  a  peculiar  character, 
which  lays  it  open  to  reproach,  and 
which  will  never  suffer  it  to  rival  our 
prosperity,  it  cannot  look  on  us  with 
tavor.  It  magnifies  our  faults.  It  is 
blind  to  our  virtues.  At  the  North,  no 
unfriendly  disposition  prevails  towards 
the  Soutn.  We  are  too  busy  and  too 
prosperous  for  hatred.  We  complain 
that  our  E;ood-will  is  not  reciprocated. 
We  complain  that  our  commerce  and 
manufactures  have  sometimes  found  lit- 
tle mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  South. 
Still  more,  we  feel  —  though  we  are 
slow  to  complain  of  it  —  that  in  Con- 
gress, the  common  ground  of  the  con- 
federacy, we  have  had  to  encounter  a 
tone  and  bearing  which  it  has  required 
the  colder  temperament  of  the  North  to 
endure.  We  cannot  consent  to  take  a 
lower  place  than  we  now  hold.  We 
cannot  consent  that  our  confederacy 
should  spread  over  the  wilds  of  Mexico 
to  give  us  more  powerful  masters.  The 
old  balance  of  the  country  is  unfavor- 
able enough.  We  cannot  consent  that 
a  new  weight  should  be  thrown  in,  which 
may  fix  the  political  inferiority  of  our- 
selves and  our  posterity.  1  give  you, 
Sir,  the  feelings  of  the  North.  In  part 
they  may  be  prejudices.  Jealousies, 
often  groundless,  are  the  necessary 
fruits  of  confederations.  On  that  ac- 
count, measures  must  not  be  adopted 
disturbing  violently,  unnaturally,  unex- 
pectedly, the  old  distributions  of  power, 
and  directly  aimed  at  that  result. 

In  other  ways  the  annexation  of 
Texas  is  to  endanger  the  Union.  It 
will  give  new  violence  and  passion  to 
the  agitation  of  the  question  of  slavery. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  majority  at  the 
North  have  discouraged  the  discussion 
of  this  topic,  on  the  ground  that  slavery 
was  imposed  on  the  South  by  necessity, 
that  its  continuance  was  not  of  choice, 
and  that  the  States  in  which  it  subsists, 
//  hit  to  themselves,  would  ^ud  a  rem- 


edy in  their  own  way.  Let  slavery  be 
svstematically  proposed  as  the  policy  of 
tnese  States,  let  it  bind  them  together  in 
efforts  to  establish  {x>litical  power,  and 
a  new  feeling  will  burst  forth  through 
the  whole  North.  It  will  be  a  concen- 
tration of  moral  religious,  political,  and 
patriotic  feelings.  The  fire,  now  smoth- 
ered, will  blaze  out,  and.  of  consequence, 
new  jealousies  and  exasperations  will 
be  kindled  at  the  South.  Strange,  that 
the  South  should  think  of  securing 
its  "  peculiar  institutions  "  by  violent 
means !  Its  violence  necessarily  in- 
creases the  evils  it  would  suppress.  For 
example,  by  denying  the  right  of  petition 
to  those  who  sought  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very within  the  immediate  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  it  has  awakened  a 
spirit  which  will  overwhelm  Congress 
with  petitions  till  this  right  be  restored. 
The  annexation  of  Texas  would  be  a 
measure  of  the  same  injurious  character, 
and  would  stir  up  an  open,  uncompitv 
mising  hostility  to  slavery,  of  which  we 
have  seen  no  example,  and  which  wouW 
produce  a  reaction  very  dangerous  to 
union. 

The  annexation   of  Texas   will  give 
I  rise  to  constitutional  questions  and  con- 
flicts which  cannot  be  adjusted.     It  is 
well  known  that  the  additions  to  our  ter- 
ritory of   Louisiana   and  Florida  were 
acceSed  to  by  the  North,  though  ver}' 
reluctantly,  on  account  of  their  obvious 
utility.       But    it    has    been     seriously 
doubted  whether  the  powers  given  by 
the  Constitution  were  not  in  both  cases 
transcended.     **At  the  time   Louisiana 
was  acquired,  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  was 
deliberately  of  opinion  that  the  treaty- 
making  authority,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  was  incompe- 
tent to  make  such  an  acquisition  from 
a  foreign   power,  and  annex   it  to  the 
Union,  and  that  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution    would    be    necessary   to 
.sanction   it.     In   a  letter  to   Governor 
Lincoln,  he  even  furnishes  the  formula 
of  a  proposed  amendment  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  admitting   Louisiana  into  the 
Union  ;  but  adds,  that  the  less  that  is 
said   about  the  constitutional  difficulty 
the  better.     Very  little  was  said  about 
it,  and  there  was  a  general   and  tacit 
acquiescence,   in    consequence    of  the 
great  and  incalculable   advantages  ex- 
pected from  the  acquisition  in  a  national 
point  of  view.     The  purchase  of  Texas, 
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under  existing  circumstances,  might  pre- 
sent a  very  different  question."* 

It  is  true  that,  as  a  j^eneral  rule,  the 
right  to  purchase  temtory  is  incident 
to  sovereignty.  But  the  sovereignty  of 
our  national  government  is  a  limited 
one.  The.  Constitution  was  a  com- 
promise among  independent  States,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  geographical  rela- 
tions and  local  interests  were  among 
the  essential  conditions  on  which  the 
compromise  was  made.  We  are  willing, 
for  the  sake  of  universally  acknowl- 
edged public  interests,  that  additions 
of  territory  should  be  made  to  our 
country.  But  can  it  be  admitted  that 
the  Constitution  gives  power  to  the 
President  and  Senate  to  add  a  vast 
realm  to  the  United  States,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  disturbing  the  balance  be- 
tween different  sections  or  of  securing 
ascendency  to  cert  lin  parts  of  the  con- 
federacy? Was  not  the  Constitution 
founded  on  conditions  or  considerations 
which  are  even  more  authoritative  than 
its  particular  provisions,  and  the  viola- 
tion of  which  must  be  death  to  ojr 
Union  ?  Besides,  a  new  (juestion  is  to 
be  opened  by  the  ad.nission  of  Texas. 
We  shall  not  purchase  a  territory,  as 
in  the  case  of  Louisiani,  but  shill  ad- 
mit an  independent  community,  invested 
with  sovereignty,  into  the  confedera- 
tion ;  and  can  the  treaty-miking  power 
do  this  ?  Can  it  receive  foreign  nations, 
however  vast,  to  the  Union  .'*  Does  not 
the  question  carry  its  own  answer  ?  By 
the  assumption  of  such  a  right,  would 
not  the  old  compact  be  at  once  consid- 
ered as  dissolved  ? 

To  me  it  seems  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duty  of  the  free  States,  in  case 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  to  say  to 
the  slave-holding  States,  *'  We  regard 
this  act  as  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
The  essential  conditions  of  the  na- 
tional compact  are  violated.  To  you 
we  will  faithfully  adhere,  but  will  not 
join  ourselv<;s  to  this  new  and  iniquitous 
acquisition.  We  will  not  become  part- 
ners in  your  wars  with  Mexico  and 
Europe,  in  your  schemes  of  spreading 
and  perpetuitin*^  slavery,  in  your  hopes 
of  conquest  in  your  unrighteous  spoils." 
No  one  prizes  the  Union  more  than  my- 
self, as  the  means  of  peace.  But.  with 
Texas,  we  shall  have  no  peace.  Texas, 
brought  into  the  confederacy,  will  bring 
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with  it  domestic  and  foreign  strife.  It 
will  change  our  relations  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  one  another.  A  pacific 
division  in  the  first  instance  seems  to  me 
to  threaten  less  contention  than  a  lin^r- 
ing,  feverish  dissolution  of  the  Umon, 
such  as  must  be  expected  under  this 
fatal  innovation. 

I  am  but  one  of  a  nation  of  fifteen 
millions,  and,  as  such,  may  seem  too 
insignificant  to  protest  against  a  public 
measure.  But  in  this  country  every 
man.  even  the  obscurest,  participates 
in  the  sovereignty,  and  is  responsible 
for  public  acts,  unless  by  some  mode 
of  opposition,  proportioned  to  his  sense 
of  the  evil,  he  absolves  himself  from 
the  guilt.  For  one,  then,  I  say,  that 
earnestly  as  I  deprecate  the  separation 
of  these  States,  and  though  this  event 
would  disappoint  most  cherished  hopes 
for  my  country,  still  I  can  submit  to  it 
more  readily  than  to  the  reception  of 
Texas  into  the  confederacy.  1  shrink 
from  that  contamination.  I  shrink  from 
an  act  which  is  to  pledge  us  as  a  peo- 
ple to  robbery  and  war,  to  the  work 
of  upholding  and  extending  slavery  with- 
out limitation  or  end.  1  do  not  desire 
to  share  the  responsibility,  or  to  live 
under  the  laws  of  a  government  adopt- 
in  jj  such  a  policy,  and  swayed  by  such  a 
spirit,  as  would  be  expressed  by  the 
incorporation  of  Texas  with  our  country. 

In  truth,  if  the  South  is  bent  on  in- 
corporating Texas  with  itself,  as  a  new 
prop  to  slavery,  it  would  do  well  to  in- 
sist on  the  division  of  the  States.  It 
would,  in  so  doing,  consult  best  its  own 
safety.  It  should  studiously  keep  itself 
from  communion  with  the  free  part  of 
the  country.  It  should  suffer  no  rail- 
road from  that  section  to  cross  its  bor- 
ders. It  should  block  up  intercourse 
with  us  by  sea  and  land.  Still  more, 
it  should  abjure  connection  with  the 
whole  civilized  world :  for  from  every 
country  it  would  be  invaded  by  an  in- 
fluence hostile  to  slavery.  It  should 
borrow  the  code  of  the  Dictator  of 
Paraguay,  and  seal  itself  hermetically 
against  the  infectious  books,  opinions, 
and  visits  of  foreigners.  Its  pride,  as 
well  as  safety,  should  teach  it  this  in- 
sulation; for,  having  once  taken  the 
ground  that  slavery  is  a  good,  to*  be 
spread  and  made  perpetual,  it  does  by 
that  act  forfeit  the  rank  which  it  covets 
among    civilized    and  xvcv^tonVw^  cwsw- 
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munities.  It  cannot  be  recognized  as 
an  equal  by  other  states.  On  this  point 
the  decree  of  the  worid  has  gone  lorth, 
and  no  protests  or  clamors  can  drown 
the  deep,  solemn  voice  of  humanity, 
gathering  strength  with  every  new  gen- 
eration. A  community,  acknowledging 
the  evils  of  slavery,  and  continuing  it 
only  because  the  first  law  of  nature, 
sclt-preservation.  seems  to  require  grad- 
ual processes  of  change,  may  retain  the 
respect  of  those  who  deem  their  fears 
unfounded.  But  a  community,  wedding 
itself  to  slavery  inseparably,  with  choice 
and  affection,  and  with  tne  purpose  of 
spreading  the  plague  far  and  wide,  must 
become  a  by-word  among  the  nations  ; 
and  the  friend  of  humanity  will  shake 
off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  it  in  tes- 
timony of  his  reprobation. 

V.  I  proceed  now  to  the  last  head 
of  this  communication.  I  observe,  that 
the  cause  of  liberty,  of  free  institutions, 
—  a  cause  more  sacred  than  union, — 
forbids  the  annexation  of  Texas.  It  is 
plain,  from  the  whole  preceding  dis- 
cussion, that  this  measure  will  exert  a 
disastrous  influence  on  the  moral  senti- 
ments and  principles  of  this  country,  by 
sanctioning  plunder,  by  inflaming  cupid- 
ity, by  encouraging  lawless  speculation, 
by  bringing  into  the  confederacy  a  com- 
munity whose  whole  history  and  cir- 
cumstance? are  adverse  to  moral  order 
and  wholesome  restraint,  by  violating 
national  faith,  by  proposing  immoral 
and  inhuman  enas.  by  placing  us  as  a 
people  in  opposition  to  the  efforts  of 
philanthropy,  and  the  advancing  move- 
ments of  the  civilized  world.  It  will 
spread  a  moral  corruption,  already  too 
rife  among  us  and.  in  so  doing,  it  will 
shake  the  foundations  of  freedom  at 
home,  and  bring  reproach  on  it  abroad. 
It  will  be  treachery  to  the  great  cause 
which  has  been  conflded  to  this  above 
all  nations. 

The  dependence  of  freedom  on  morals 
is  an  old  subject,  and  I  have  no  thought 
of  enlarging  on  the  general  truth.  I 
wish  only  to  say,  that  it  is  one  which 
needs  to  be  brought  home  to  us  at 
the  present  moment,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  trifled  with  but  to  our  great  periL 
There  are  symptoms  of  corruption 
amongst  us.  which  show  us  that  we 
cannot  enter  on  a  new  career  of  crime 
vrhhont  peculiar  hazard.  I  cannot  do 
justice  to  this  topic  without  si[)e2LV.\tv^  \ 


freely  of  our  country,  as  freely  as  I 
should  of  any  other ;  and,  unhappily, 
we  are  so  accustomed  as  a  people  to 
receive  incense,  to  be  soothed  by  flat- 
tery, and  to  account  reputation  as  a 
more  important  interest  than  morality, 
that  my  freedom  may  be  construed  into 
a  kind  of  disloyalty.  But  it  would  be 
wrong  to  make  concessions  to  this  dan- 
gerous weakness.  I  believe  that  moral- 
ity is  the  flrst  interest  of  a  people,  and 
that  this  requires  self-knowledge  in  na- 
tions as  truly  as  in  individuals.  He 
who  helps  a  community  to  comprehend 
itself,  and  to  apply  to  itself  a  higher 
rule  of  action,  is  the  truest  patriot 
and  contributes  most  to  its  enduring 
fame. 

I  have  said  that  we  shall  expose  our 
freedom  to  great  peril  by  entering  on  a 
new  career  of  crime.  We  are  corrupt 
enough  already.  In  one  respect  our 
institutions  have  disappointed  us  all. 
They  have  not  wrought  out  for  us  that 
elevation  of  character  which  is  the  most 
precious,  and,  in  truth,  the  only  substan- 
tial blessing  of  liberty.  Our  progress  in 
prosi)erity  has  indeed  been  the  wonder 
of  the  world  ;  but  this  prosperity  has 
done  much  to  counteract  the  ennobling 
influence  of  free  institutions.  The  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  country  and 
of  our  times  have  f)oured  in  upon  us  a 
torrent  of  wealth  ;  and  human  nature 
has  not  been  strong  enough  for  the  as- 
sault of  such  severe  temptation.  Pros- 
perity has  become  dearer  than  freedom. 
Government  is  regarded  more  as  a 
means  of  enriching  the  country  than  of 
securing  private  rights.  We  have  be- 
come wedded  to  gain  as  our  chief  good. 
That,  under  the  predominance  of  this 
degrading  passion  the  hio:her  virtues, 
the  moral  independence,  the  simplicity 
of  manners,  the  stern  uprightness,  the 
self- reverence,  the  respect  for  man  as 
man.  which  are  the  ornaments  and  safe- 
guards of  a  republic,  should  wither,  and 
give  place  to  selfish  calculation  and  in- 
dulgence, to  show  and  extravagance,  to 
anxious,  envious,  discontented  strivings, 
to  wild  adventure,  and  to  the  gambling 
spirit  of  speculation,  will  surprise  no 
one  who  has  studied  human  nature. 
The  invasion  of  Texas  by  our  citizens 
is  a  mournful  comment  on  our  national 
morality.  Whether,  without  some  ficiy 
trial,  some  signal  prostration  of  our 
prosperity,  we  can  rise  to  the  force  and 
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self-denial  of  freemen,  is  a  question  not 
easily  solved. 

There  are  other  alarming  views.  A 
spirit  of  lawlessness  pervades  the  com- 
munity, which,  if  not  repressed,  threatens 
the  dissolution  of  our  present  forms  of 
society.  Even  in  the  old  States,  mobs 
are  takins^  the  eovemment  into  their 
hands,  and  a  profligate  newspaper  finds 
little  difficulty  in  stirrine  up  multitudes 
to  violence.  When  we  look  at  the  parts 
of  the  country  nearest  Texas,  we  see  the 
arm  of  the  law  paralyzed  l^  the  pas- 
sions of  the  individual.  Men  take  un- 
der their  own  protection  the  rights  which 
it  is  the  very  office  of  government  to 
secure.  The  citizen,  wearing;  arms  as 
means  of  defence,  carries  with  him  per- 
petual proofs  of  the  weakness  of  the 
authorities  under  which  he  lives.  The 
substitution  of  self-constituted  tribunals 
for  the  regular  course  of  justice,  and  the 
infliction  of  immediate  punishment  in 
the  moment  of  popular  frenzy,  are  symp- 
toms of  a  people  half  reclaimed  from 
barbarism.  I  know  not  that  any  civil- 
ized country  on  earth  has  exhibited  dur- 
ing the  last  year  a  spectacle  so  atrocious 
as  the  burning  of  a  colored  man  by  a 
slow  fire,  in  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Louis ;  and  this  infernal  sacrifice  was 
offered  not  by  a  few  fiends  selected  from 
the  whole  country,  but  by  a  crowd  gath- 
ered from  a  single  spot.  Add  to  all 
this,  the  invasions  of  the  rights  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  by  lawless  force, 
the  extent  and  toleration  of  which  oblige 
us  to  believe  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  citizens  have  no  comprehension 
of  the  first  principles  of  liberty. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  and  other  symptoms, 
the  confidence  of  many  reflecting  men 
in  our  free  institutions  is  very  much 
impaired.  Some  despair.  That  main 
pillar  of  public  liberty,  mutual  trust 
among  citizens,  is  shaken.  That  we 
must  seek  security  for  property  and  life 
in  a  stronger  government  is  a  spreading 
conviction.  Men,  who  in  public  talk  of 
the  stability  of  our  institutions,  whisper 
their  doubts  (perhaps  their  scorn)  in 
private.  So  common  are  these  appre- 
hensions, that  the  knowledge  of  them 
has  reached  Europe^  Not  long  ago,  I 
received  a  letter  from  an  enlightened  and 
fervei  t  friend  of  liberty  in  Great  Britain, 
beseeching  me  to  inform  him  how  far  he 
was  to  rely  on  the  representations  of  one 


of  his  countrymen  just  returned  from 
the  United  States,  wno  had  reported  to 
him  that,  in  the  most  respectaole  soci- 
ety, he  had  again  and  again  been  told 
that  the  experiment  of  freedom  here 
was  a  ^ilure,  and  that  faith  in  our  insti- 
tutions was  gone.  That  the  traveller 
misinterpreted  in  a  measure  what  he 
heard,  we  shall  all  acknowledge.  But 
is  the  old  enthusiasm  of  liberty  uncbilled 
among  us  ?  Is  the  old  jealousy  of  power 
as  keen  and  uncompromising  ?  Do  not 
parties  more  unscrupulous^  encroach 
on  the  Constitution  and  on  the  rights  of 
minorities.^  In  one  respect  we  must  all 
admit  a  change.  When  you  and  I  grew 
up,  what  a  deep  interest  pervaded  this 
country  in  the  success  of  free  institu- 
tions abroad !  With  what  throbbine 
hearts  did  we  follow  the  struggles  of 
the  oppressed !  How  many  among  us 
were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  on  the  earth  !  And 
now  who  cares  for  free  institutions 
abroad  1  How  seldom  does  the  topic 
pass  men's  lips  !  Multitudes,  discour- 
aged by  the  licentiousness  at  home, 
doubt  the  value  of  popular  institutions, 
especially  in  less  enlightened  countries  ; 
whilst  greater  numbers,  locked  up  in 
gain,  can  spare  no  thought  on  the  strug- 
gles of  liberty,  and,  provided  they  can 
drive  a  prosperous  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  care  little  whether  they  are  bond 
or  free. 

I  may  be  thought  inclined  to  draw 
a  dark  picture  of  our  moral  condition. 
But  at  home  I  am  set  down  among  those 
who  hope  against  hope ;  and  I  have 
never  ceased  to  condemn  as  a  crime  the 
despondence  of  those  who,  lamenting  the 
corruptions  of  the  times,  do  not  lift  a 
finger  to  withstand  it.  I  am  far,  very 
far,  from  despair.  I  have  no  fears  but 
such  as  belong  to  a  friend  of  freedom. 
Among  dark  omens,  I  see  favorable  in- 
fluences, remedial  processes,  counteract- 
ing agencies.  I  well  know  that  the 
vicious  part  of  our  system  makes  more 
noise  and  show  than  the  sound.  I  know 
that  the  prophets  of  ruin  to  our  institu- 
tions are  to  be  found  most  frequently  in 
the  party  out  of  power,  and  that  many 
dark  auguries  must  be  set  down  to  the 
account  of  disappointment  and  irritation. 
I  am  sure,  too.  that  imminent  peril  would 
wake  up  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  in  many 
who  slumber  in  these  days  of  ease  and 
security.     It  is  also  true  that,  with  all 
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our  defects,  there  is  a  wider  diffusion  of 
intelligence,  moral  restraint,  and  self- 
respect  amon^  us  than  through  any 
other  community.  Still,  I  am  compelled 
to  acknowledge  an  extent  of  corruption 
among  us  which  menaces  freedom  and 
our  dearest  interests  ;  and  a  policy  which 
will  give  new  and  endurine  impulse  to 
corruption,  which  will  mmtiply  indefi- 
nitely public  and  private  crime,  ou^ht 
to  be  reprobated  as  the  sorest  calamity 
we  can  incur.  Freedom  is  fighting  her 
battles  in  the  world  with  sufficient  odds 
against  her.  Let  us  not  give  new  chances 
to  her  foes. 

That  the  cause  of  republicanism  is 
suffering  abroad,  through  the  defects 
and  crimes  of  our  countrymen,  is  as 
true  as  that  it  is  regarded  with  increased 
scepticism  among  ourselves.  Abroad, 
republicanism  is  identified  with  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  American  name  has  not  risen  of 
late  in  the  world.  It  so  happens  that, 
whilst  writing^  I  have  received  a  news- 
paper from  England,  in  which  Lynch 
taw  is  as  familiarly  associated  with  our 
country  as  if  it  were  one  of  our  estab- 
lishments. We  are  quoted  as  monu- 
ments of  the  degrading  tendencies  of 
popular  institutions.  When  I  visited 
England  fifteen  years  ago,  republican 
sentiments  were  freely  expressed  to 
me.  I  should  probably  hear  none  now. 
Men's  minds  seem  to  be  returning  to 
severer  principles  of  government ;  and 
this  country  is  responsil^le  for  a  part 
of  this  change.  It  is  believed  abroad 
that  property  is  less  secure  among  us 
order  less  stable,  law  less  revered,  social 
ties  more  easily  broken,  religion  less 
enforced,  life  held  less  sacred,  than  in  ' 
other  countries.  Undoubtedly,  the  prej- 
udices of  foreign  nations,  the  interests 
of  foreign  governments,  have  led  to 
gross  exaggeration  of  evils  here.  The 
least  civilized  parts  of  the  country  are 
made  to  represent  the  whole,  and  occa- 
sional atrocities  are  construed  into  hab- 
its. But  who  does  not  feel  that  we  have 
fivcn  cause  of  reproach  ?  and  shall  we 
x  this  reproach,  and  exasperate  it  into 
indignation  and  hatred,  by  adopting  a 
policy  against  which  the  moral  senti- 
ments of  the  Christian  world  revolt  ? 
Shall  we  make  the  name  of  republic 
"a  stench  in  the  nostrils"  of  all  na- 
tions, hy  employing  our  power  Vo  bwWd 
up  and  spread  slavery,  by  res\sl\iv^  V\v^ 


efforts  of  other  countries  for  its  aboU- 
tion,  by  falling  behind  monarchies  in 
reverence  for  the  rights  of  men  ? 

When  we  look  forward  to  the  prob- 
able growth  of  this  country ;  when  we 
think  of  the  millions  of  human  beings 
who  are  to  spread  over  our  present 
territory ;  of  the  career  of  improvement 
and  glory  opened  to  this  new  people; 
of  the  impulse  which  free  institutions, 
if  prosperous,  may  be  expected  to  give 
to  philosophy,  religion,  science,  litera- 
ture, and  arts  ;  of  the  vast  field  in  which 
the  experiment  is  to  be  made,  of  what 
the  unfettered  powers  of  man  may 
achieve  ;  of  the  bright  page  of  history 
which  our  fathers  have  filled,  and  of 
the  advantages  under  which  their  toils 
and  virtues  have  placed  us  for  carrying 
on  their  work  ;  —  when  we  think  of  afl 
this,  can  we  help,  for  a  moment,  sur- 
rendering ourselves  to  bright  visions 
of  our  country's  glory,  before  which  all 
the  glories  of  the  past  are  to  fade  away  ? 
Is  it  presumption  to  say  that,  if  just  to 
ourselves  and  all  nations,  we  shall  be 
felt  through  this  whole  continent,  that 
we  shall  spread  our  language,  institu- 
tions, and  civilization  through  a  wider 
space  than  any  nation  has  yet  filled 
with  a  like  beneficent  influence  }  And 
are  we  prepared  to  barter  these  hopes, 
this  sublime  moral  empire,  for  conquests 
by  force  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  sink  to 
the  level  of  unprincipled  nations,  to 
content  ourselves  with  a  vulgar,  guilty 
greatness,  to  adopt  in  our  youth  maxims 
and  ends  which  must  brand  our  future 
with  sordidness,  oppression,  and  shame  ? 
This  country  cannot  without  peculiar 
infamy  run  the  common  race  of  national 
rapacity.  Our  ori^jin,  institutions,  and 
position  are  peculiar,  and  all  favor  an 
upright,  honorable  course.  We  have 
not  the  apologies  of  nations  hemmed 
in  by  narrow  bounds,  or  threatened  by 
the  overshadowing  power  of  ambitious 
neighbors.  If  we  surrender  ourselves 
to  a  selfish  policy,  we  shall  sin  almost 
without  temptation,  and  forfeit  oppor- 
tunities of  greatness  vouchsafed  to  no 
other  people,  for  a  prize  below  con- 
tempt. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  want  of  wisdom 

with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak 

of  our  destiny  as  a  people.      We  are 

destined  (that  is  the  word)  to  overspread 

y'^oxxltv  FVKv^Tv^-j.'^  "aj\d^  intoxicated  with 
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accomplish  our  fate.  To  spread,  to 
supplant  others,  to  cover  a  boundless 
space,  this  seems  our  ambition,  no 
matter  what  influence  we  spread  with 
us.  Why  cannot  we  rise  to  noble  con- 
ceptions of  our  destiny  ^  Why  do  we 
not  feel  that  our  work  as  a  nation  is  to 
carry  freedom,  religion,  science,  and  a 
nobler  form  of  human  nature  over  this 
continent  ?  and  why  do  we  not  remem- 
bi!r,  that  to  diffuse  these  blessings  we 
must  first  cherish  them  in  our  own 
borders ;  and  that  whatever  deeply  and 
perinanently  corrupts  us  will  make  our 
spreading  influence  a  curse,  not  a  bless- 
ing to  this  New  World  ?  It  is  a  com- 
mon idea  in  Europe  that  we  are  destined 
to  spread  an  interior  civilization  o/er 
North  America ;  that  our  slavery  and 
our  absorption  in  gain  and  outward  in- 
terests mark  us  out  as  fated  to  fall  be- 
hind the  Old  World  in  the  higher  im- 
provements of  human  nature,  in  the 
philosophy,  the  refinements,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  literature  and  the  arts,  which 
throw  a  lustre  round  other  countries. 
I  am  not  prophet  enouo;h  to  read  our 
fate.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  we  are 
to  make  our  futurity  for  ourseWes.  I 
believe  that  a  nation's  destiny  lies  in 
its  character,  in  the  principles  which 
govern  its  policy  and  bear  rule  in  the 
hearts  of  its  citizens.  I  take  my  stand 
on  God's  moral  and  eternal  law.  A 
nation,  renouncing  and  defying  this, 
cannot  be  free  cannot  be  great. 

Religious  men  in  this  community  — 
and  they  are  many  —  are  peculiarly 
bound  to  read  the  future  history  of 
their  country  not  in  the  flattering  prom- 
ises of  politicians  but  in  the  warnings 
of  conscience,  and  in  the  declaration  of 
Gods  word.  They  know,  and  should 
make  it  known,  that  nations  cannot  con- 
solidate free  institutions  and  secure  a 
lasting  prosperity  by  crime.  They  know 
that  retribution  awaits  communities  as 
well  as  individuals ;  and  they  should 
tremble  amidst  their  hopes,  when,  with 
this  solemn  truth  on  their  minds,  they 
look  round  on  their  country.  Let  them 
consider  the  clearness  with  which  God's 
will  is  now  ma  ie  known,  and  the  signal 
blessings  of  his  providence  poured  out 
on  this  people,  with  a  profusion  ac- 
corded to  no  other  under  heaven:  and 
then  let  them  consider  our  insjatitude 
for  his  boundless  ^{Xs  our  abuse  of 
his  beoeficence  to  sensual  and  selfish 


1  gratification,  our  unmeasured,  unright- 
eous love  of  gain,  our  unprincipled 
party-spirit,  and  our  faithless  and  cruel 
wrones  toward  the  Indian  race ;  and 
can  mey  help  fearing  that  the  cup  of 
wrath  is  filling  for  this  people  ?  Men, 
buried  in  themselves  and  in  outward 
interests,  atheists  in  heart  and  life,  may 
scoff  at  the  doctrine  of  national  retribu- 
tion, because  they  do  not  see  God's  hand 
stretched  out  to  destroy  guilty  commu- 
nities. But  does  not  all  history  teach 
that  the  unlicensed  passions  of  a  guilty 
people  are  more  terrible  ministers  of 
punishment  than  miraculous  inflictions  ? 
To  chastise  and  destroy,  God  need  not 
interfere  by  supernatural  judgments.  In 
every  community  there  are  elements  of 
discord,  revolution,  and  ruin,  pent  up 
in  the  human  soul,  which  need  only  to 
be  quickened  and  set  free  by  a  new 
order  of  events,  to  shake  and  convulse 
the  whole  social  fabric.  Never  were 
the  causes  of  disastrous  change  in  hit- 
man a£Eairs  more  active  than  at  the 
present  moment.  Society  heaves  and 
trembles  from  the  struggle  of  opposing 
principles,  as  the  earth  quakes  through 
the  force  of  central  fires.  This  is  not 
the  time  for  presumption,  for  defying 
Heaven  by  new  crimes,  for  giving  a 
new  range  to  cupidity  and  ambition. 
Men  who  fear  God  must  fear  for  their 
country  in  this  **day  of  provocation," 
and  they  will  be  false  to  their  country 
if  they  look  on  passively,  and  see  with- 
out remonstrance  the  consummation  of 
a  great  national  crime,  which  cannot 
failto  bring  down  awful  retribution. 

I  am  aware  that  there  arc  those  who, 
on  reading  these  pages,  will  smile  at 
my  simplicity  in  urging  moral  and  relig- 
ious motives,  disinterested  considera- 
tions, lofty  aims,  on  a  politician.  The 
common  notion  is.  that  the  course  of  a 
man  embarked  in  public  life  will  be 
shaped  by  the  bearing  of  passing  events 
on  his  immediate  popularity  ;  that  virtue 
and  freedom,  however  they  may  round 
his  periods  in  the  senate,  have  little  in- 
fluence on  his  vote.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  public  life  is  necessarily 
degrading,  or  that  a  statesman  is  inca- 
pable of  looking  above  himself.  Pub- 
lic life  appeals  to  the  noblest  as  well  as 
basest  principles  of  human  nature.  It 
holds  up  for  putswVl  ^Yv^vvxvcv^Va.\tv^,"a.^ 
well  as  t\\e  tvoIota^Vj  ol  V^^  ^-^^^v^^ 
hour.     By    g^vVn^  o^v^t\.mtv\>\^'s»  ^^  '^^'^" 
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ing  on  the  vast  and  permanent  interests 
of  a  nation,  it  often  creates  a  deep  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  a  eenerous  self- 
oblivion.  I  have  too  much  faith  in  hu- 
man nature  to  distrust  the  influence  of 
great  truths  and  high  motives  on  any 
class  of  men.  especially  on  men  of  com- 
manding intelligence.  1  here  is  a  con- 
geniality between  vast  powers  of  thought 
and  dignity  of  purpose.  None  are  so  ; 
capable  oi  sacrificing  themselves  as 
those  who  have  most  to  sacrifice,  who, 
in  offering  themselves,  make  the  great- 
est offerings  to  humanity.  With  this 
conviction,  1  am  not  discouraged  by  the 
anticipated  smiles  and  scoffs  of  those 
who  will  think  that,  in  insisting  on 
national  purity  as  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  freedom  and  greatness,  I  liave 
**  preached ''  to  the  winds.  To  you. 
Sir,  rectitude  is  not  an  empty  name, 
nor  will  a  measure  fraught  with  lasting 
corruption  and  shame  to  your  coun- 
try seem  to  you  any  thing  but  a  fearful 
cjuamity. 

1  have  now  finished  the  task  which  I 
have  felt  myself  bound  to  undertake. 
That  1  have  escaped  all  error.  1  cannot 
hope.  That  1  may  have  fallen  into  oc- 
casional exaggeration.  I  ought  perhaps 
to  fear,  from  the  earnestness  with  which 
1  have  written.  But  of  the  essential 
truth  of  the  views  here  communicated.  I 
cannot  doubt.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  subject  of  this  letter 
has  as  yet  drawn  little  attention  at  the 
North.  The  unprecedented  pecuniary 
difficulties  pressing  now  on  the  country 
have  absorbed  the  public  mind.  And 
yet  the.se  difficulties,  should  they  be 
aggravated  and  continued  far  beyond 
what  is  most  dreaded,  would  be  a  light 
national  evil  compared  with  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  the  Union.  I  trust 
the  ]>eople  will  not  slumber  on  the  edge 
of  this  precipice  till  it  shall  be  too  late 
to  reflect  and  provide  for  .safety.  Too 
much  time  has  been  given  for  the  ripen- 
ing of  this  unrighteous  project.  I  doubt 
not.  as  I  have  .said,  that  opposition  exists 
to  it  in  the  slave-holdinjr  States.  Thi.s, 
if  manifested  in  any  strength,  would 
immediately  defeat  it.  The  other  States 
.should  raise  a  voice  against  it,  like  the 
voice  of  many  waters.  Party  dissen- 
.s;ons  should  be  swallowed  up  in  this 
vast  common  interest.  T\\e  vf\\\  ol  \.V\t 
people,  too  strong  and  ftxed  \.o  V)t  t^- 
s/sted,  should  be  expressed  lo  Cotvgr^^s 


in  remonstrances  from  towiu,  cities, 
counties,  and  legislatures.  Let  no  man. 
who  feels  the  greatness  of  the  evil  which 
threatens  us,  satisfy  himself  with  uih 
profitable  regrets  ;  but  let  each  embody 
his  opposition  in  a  form  which  will  give 
incitement  to  his  neighbors,  and  act  on 
men  in  power. 

1  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who 
differ  from  me  will  ascribe  what  I  have 
written  to  unworthy  motives.  This  is 
the  common  mode  of  parrying  unwel- 
come truths ;  and  it  is  not  without  in- 
fluence where  the  author  is  unknowB. 
May  I,  then,  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I 
have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that, 
among  the  many  defects  of  this  let- 
ter, those  of  unworthy  intention  are 
not  to  be  numbered.  The  reluctance 
with  which  I  have  written  satisfies  me 
that  I  have  not  been  impelled  by  any 
headlong  passion.  Nor  can  I  have  been 
impelled  by  party-spirit.  I  am  pledged 
to  no  party.  In  truth,  I  do  not  feel  my- 
self able  to  form  a  decisive  opinion  on 
the  subjects  which  now  inflame  and 
divide  the  country,  and  which  can  be 
very  little  understood  except  by  men 
who  have  made  a  study  of  commerce 
and  finance.  As  to  having  written  from 
that  most  common  motive,  the  desire  of 
distinction,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  to  win  the  public  ear  I  need  not  en- 
gage in  a  controversy  which  will  expose 
me  to  unmeasured  reproach.  M  ay  1  add, 
that  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn 
the  worth  of  applause.  Could  I,  in- 
deed, admit  the  slightest  hope  of  secur- 
ing to  myself  that  enduring  fame  which 
future  ages  award  to  the  lights  and 
benefactors  of  their  race,  I  could  not 
but  be  stirred  by  the  prospect.  But 
notoriety  among  contemporaries,  ob- 
tained by  taking  part  in  the  irritadng 
discussions  of  the  day,  I  would  not 
stretch  out  a  hand  to  secure. 

I  cannot  but  fear  that  the  earnestness 
with  which  I  have  written  may  seem  to 
indicate  an  undue  excitement  of  mind. 
But  I  have  all  along  felt  distinctly  the  im- 
portance of  calmness  and  have  seemed 
to  myself  to  maintain  it.  I  have  pre- 
parea  this  letter,  not  amidst  the  goad- 
ings.  irritations,  and  feverish  tumults  of 
a  crowded  city,  but  in  the  stillness  of 
retirement,  amid  scenes  of  peace  and 
beauty.  Hardly  an  hour  has  passed  in 
\  hjVxOcv \\v?LN^Tka\.^Q>\^Kt  relief  from  the 
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:  God's  works,  which  seldom  fail 
athe  tranquillity,  and  which,  by 
harmony  and  beneficence,  con- 
y  cheer  me,  as  emblems  and 
:cies  of  a  more  harmonious  and 
d  state  of  human  affairs  than  has 
:en  known.      Perhaps  some  will 

it  to  me  that  a  man,  living  in 
etirement,  unfits  himself  to  judge 
sing  events,  that  he  is  prone  to 
tute  his  visions  for  realities,  and 
islate  for  a  world  which  does  not 
I  acknowledge  the  danger  of 
.  position.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
ally  true  that  the  man  who  lives 
rowd  and  receives  perpetual  im- 
Erom  its  prejudices  and  passions, 
onnects  himself  with  a  party  and 
:o  it  for  reward,  cannot  easily  keep 
nd  open  to  truth,  or  sacrifice  the 
its  of  the  nyoment  to  everlasting 
)les  and  the  enduring  welfare  oi 
untry.  Evervwhere  our  frail  nat- 
severely  triea.  All  circumstances 
their  perils.  In  every  condition 
ire  biases  to  wrong  judgment  and 
nents  to  wrong  action.  Through 
iscipline  we  are  to  make  our  way 
th  and  perfection.  The  dread  of 
iangers  must  not  keep  us  inactive. 
5  sought  to  understand  the  diffi- 

in  our  respective  paths,  and  hav- 
ne  what  we  can  to  learn  the  truth, 
ist  commit  ourselves  to  our  con- 
is  without  fear,  expressing  them 
d  and  action,  and  leaving  results 
1  who  will  accept  our  pure  pur- 
tnd  whose  providence  is  the  pledge 

ultimate   triumphs  of  humanity 
brightness 

and  I,  my  dear  Sir,  are  approach 
It  period  of  life  when  the  passions 
mch  of  their  force,  when  disap- 
lent,  bereavement,  the  fall  of  our 
iporaries  on  the  right  hand  and 
ft,  and  long  experience  of  the 
less  of  human  favor  and  of  the 
lity  of  all  earthly  goods,  are 
ig  us  the  lofty  lessons  of  superi- 
9  the  fleeting  opinion  of  our  day, 
iance  on  the  everlasting  law  of 
of  reference  to  a  higher  Judge 
lan,  of  solemn  anticipation  of  our 
ccount.     Permit  me  to  close  this 

with  desiring  for  you,  in  your 
mding  station  what  I  ask  for  my- 
private  life,  that  we  may  be  faith- 
3urselves,  to  our  country,  to  man- 
o  the  benevolent  principles  of  the 


Christian  faith,   and    to   the    common 
Father  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

William  £.  Channino. 
Newport,  R.I. ,  August  i,  1837. 


Not£.  —  A  few  remarks,  which  have 
been  sugg^ested  since  the  completion  of 
the  preceding  letter,  I  shall  throw  into  a 
note. 

The  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Texas  by  our  government  is  to  be 
lamented,  as  unbecomingly  hasty,  and 
as  a  violation  of  the  principle  adopted 
by  Mr.  Monroe  in  regard  to  the  Spanish 
colonies.  '*  These  new  states,"  he  says, 
**had  completely  established  their  in- 
dependence before  we  acknowledged 
them."  We  have  recognized  Texas  as 
a  nation,  having  all  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  and  competent  to  the  dis- 
charge of  all  the  obligations  of  an  inde- 
pendent state.  And  what  is  Texas  ?  A 
collection  of  a  few  settlements,  which 
would  vanish  at  once  were  a  Mexican 
army  of  any  force  to  enter  the  country. 
One  decisive  victory  would  scatter  all 
Texas  like  a  horde  of  Tartars,  and  not  a 
trace  of  its  institutions  and  population 
would  remain.  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  a  nation  as  something 
permanent,  as  having  some  fixtures, 
some  lasting  bond  of  union.  There 
would  be  nothing  to  hold  Texas  to- 
gether, were  her  single,  small  army  to 
be  routed  in  one  battle.  To  send  a 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  such  a  hand- 
ful of  people,  made  up  chiefly  of  our 
own  citizens,  is  to  degrade  *he  forms  of 
national  intercourse.  This  new  republic, 
with  its  president  and  diplomatic  corps, 
has  been  called  a  farce.  But  the  tragic 
element  prevails  so  much  over  the  farci- 
cal in  this  whole  business,  that  we  can- 
not laugh  at  it.  The  movements  of  our 
government  in  regard  to  Texas  are 
chiefly  interesting  as  they  are  thought 
to  indicate  a  disposition  favorable  to 
its  annexation  to  our  country.  Bat  we 
will  not  believe  that  the  government  is 
resolved  on  this  great  wrong,  unless  we 
are  compelled  so  to  do.  We  hope  that 
the  present  administration  will  secure  the 
confidence  of  good  men  by  well-consid- 
ered and  upright  mea&\iT^^AwiV!\Tk%\ifc- 
yond  momeularv  \tv\^t^^\s  Vb  >5^cv^\asicvsx^ 
peace,  ordeT,  axvd  sXx^iv^  oS.\Jcv^  ^ck\«^x>j 
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There  is  another  objection  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  which,  after  our  late 
experience,  is  entitled  to  attention.  This 
possession  will  involve  us  in  new  Indian 
wars.  Texas,  besides  being  open  to  the 
irruption  of  the  tribes  within  our  terri- 
tories, has  a  tribe  of  its  own,  the  Caman- 
ches,  which  is  described  as  more  formi- 
dable than  any  in  North  America.  Such 
foes  are  not  to  be  coveted.  The  Indi- 
ans! that  ominous  word,  which  ou^ht 
to  pierce  the  conscience  of  this  nation 
more  than  the  savage  war-cry  pierces 
the  ear.  The  Indians!  Have  we  not 
inflicted  and  endured  evil  enough  in  our 
intercourse  with  this  wretched  people,  to 
abstain  from  new  wars  with  them  ?  Is 
the  tragedy  of  Florida  to  be  acted  again 
and  again  in  our  own  day,  and  in  our 
children's  ? 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  of  the 
constitutional  objections  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  our  country,  I  would 
observe,  that  we  may  infer,  from  the 
history  and  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, tnat  our  national  Union  was  so  far 
from  being  intended  to  spread  slavery 
over  new  countries,  that,  had  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  result  been  anticipated, 
decided  provisions  would  have  been  in- 
troduced for  its  prevention.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  how  anxious  the  framers  of 
that  instrument  were  to  exclude  from  it 
the  word  slavery.  They  were  not  will- 
ing that  this  feature  of  our  social  system 
should  be  betrayed  in  the  construction 
of  our  free  government  A  stranger 
might  read  it  without  suspecting  the  ex- 
istence of  this  institution  among  us. 
Were  slavery  to  be  wholly  abolished 
here,  no  change  would  be  needed  in  the 
Constitution,  nor  would  any  part  become 
obsolete  except  an  obscure  clause,  which, 
in  apportioning  the  representatives,  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  added  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons  "three- 
fifths  of  other  persons/'  Slavery  is  stu- 
diously thrown  into  the  background. 
How  little  did  our  forefathers  suppose 
that  it  was  to  become  a  leading  interest 
of  the  government,  to  which  our  peace 
at  home  and  abroad  was  to  be  made  a 
sacrifice ! 

I  have  said,  that  I  desire  no  political 
union  with  communities  bent  on  spread- 
ing and  perpetuating  slavery.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  this 
was  not  intended  to  express  a  desire 
to  decline  friendly  intercourse  with  the 


members  of  those  communities.  ladi^ 
viduals,  who  have  received  from  their 
ancestors  some  pernicious  prejudice  or 
institudon,  may  still,  in  their  genenl 
spirit,  be  disinterested  and  jusL  Onr 
testimony  against  the  wrong  which  sndi 
men  pracdse  is  not  to  be  stifled  or  im- 
paired by  the  feelings  of  interest  or 
attachment  which  they  inspire ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  this  wrong  be 
spread  by  our  imaginations  over  their 
whole  characters,  so  as  to  seem  their 
sole  attribute,  and  so  as  to  hide  all 
their  claims  to  regard.  In  an  age  of 
reform,  one  of  the  hardest  duties  is  to 
be  inflexibly  hostile  to  the  Ions-rooted 
comipdons  of  socie^,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  candid  ana  just  to  those  who 
uphold  thenL  It  is  true  that,  with  the 
most  friendly  feelings,  we  shall  probably 

g've  offence  to  those  who  are  interested 
abuses  which  we  condenm.  But  we 
are  not  on  this  account  absolved  from 
the  duty  of  cultivating  and  expressing 
kindness  and  justice,  of  laying  strong 
restraint  on  our  passions,  and  of  avoid- 
ing all  needless  provocation. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Adams  on  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  letter,  delivered 
in  Congress,  in  Deceniber,  1835,  shouki 
be  republished  and  circulated.  It  de- 
serves to  be  read  as  a  specimen  of  par- 
liamentary eloq^uence ;  and  its  moral 
and  political  views  are  worthy  of  its 
eminent  author. 

There  seems  to  be  an  apprehension 
at  the  South  that  the  free  States,  should 
they  obtain  the  ascendency,  might  be 
disposed  to  use  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
On  this  point  there  is  but  one  feelinr  at 
the  North.  The  free  States  feel  that 
they  have  no  more  rieht  to  abolish  sla- 
very in  the  slave- holding  States  than  in 
a  foreign  country.  They  rep;ard  the 
matter  as  wholly  out  of  their  reach. 
They,  indeed,  claim  the  right  of  setting 
forth  the  evils  of  slavery,  as  of  any 
other  pernicious  and  morally  wron^  in- 
stitution. But  the  thought  of  touching 
the  laws  which  established  it  in  any 
State,  they  reject  without  a  discordant 
voice.  In  regard*  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  many  of  us  feel  that  slavery 
continues  there  by  the  action  of  ail  the 
States ;  that  the  free  States,  therefore, 
are  responsible  for  it ;  and  we  maintain 
that  it  IS  most  unreasonable  that  an  in- 
stitution should  be  sustained  by  those 
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who  hold  it  to  be  immoral  and  perni- 
cious. But  we  feel  no  such  responsi- 
bility for  slavery  in  the  slave-holding 
States.  These  States  must  determine 
for  themselves  how  long  it  shall  con- 
tinue, and  by  what  means  it  shall  be 
abolished.  We  solemnly  urge  them  to 
use  their  power  for  its  removal;  but 
nothing  would  tempt  us  to  wrest  the 
power  from  them,  if  we  could.  The 
South  has  fears  that  the  free  States  may 
be  hurried  away  by  •*  enthusiasm  "  into 
usurpation  of  unconstitutional  powers 
on  the  subject.  One  is  tempted  to 
smile  at  the  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  North  which  such  an  apprehension 
betrays.  This  enthusiasm,  to  endanger 
the  South,  must  spread  through  all  the 
free  States ;  for,  as  the  slave  holders 
are  unanimous,  nothing  but  a  like  una- 
nimity in  their  opponents  can  expose 
them  to  harm.  And  is  it  possible  that 
a  large  number  of  communities,  spread 
over  a  vast  surface,  having  a  diversity 
of  interests,  and  all  absorbed  in  the 
pursuit  of  gain  to  a  degree,  perhaps, 
without  a  parallel,  should  be  driven  by 
a  moral,  philanthropic  enthusiasm  into 
violations  of  a  national  compact,  by 
which  their  peace  and  prosperity  would 
be  put  in  peril,  and  into  combined  and 
lawless  efforts  against  other  communi- 
ties with  whom  they  sustain  exceedingly 
profitable  connections,  and  from  whom 
tlie^'  could  not  be  sundered  without 
serious  loss  ?  Whoever  is  acquainted 
with  the  free  States  knows  that  the  ex- 
cesses to  which  they  are  exposed  are 
not  so  much  those  of  enthusiasm  as  of 
caution  and  worldly  prudence.  The 
patience  with  which  they  have  endured 
recent  violent  measures  directed  against 
their  citizens  shows  little  propensity  to 
rashness.  The  danger  is  not  so  much 
that  they  will  invade  the  rights  of  other 
members  of  the  confederacy,  as  that 
they  will  be  indifferent  to  their  own. 


I  have  spoken  in  this  letter  of  the 
estimation  in  which  this  country  is  held 
abroad.  I  hope  1  shall  not  be  num- 
bered among  those,  too  common  here, 
who  are  irritably  alive  to  the  opinions 
of  other  nations,  to  the  censures  and 
misrepresentations  of  travellers.  To  a 
great  and  growing  people,  how  insig- 
nificant is  the  praise  or  blame  of  a 
traveller  or  a  nation  !  **  None  of  these 
things  move  me."  But  one  thing  does 
move  me.  It  is  a  sore  evil  that  freedom 
should  be  blasphemed,  that  republican 
institutions  should  forfeit  the  confidence 
of  mankind  through  the  unfaithfulness 
of  this  people  to  their  trust 

In  reviewing  this  letter,  I  perceive 
that  I  have  used  the  strong  language  in 
which  the  apprehension  of  great  evils 
naturally  expresses  itself.  I  hope  this 
will  not  be  construed  as  betokening  any 
anxieties  or  misgivings  in  regard  to 
the  issues  of  passing  events.  I  place 
a  cheerful  trust  in  Providence.  The 
triumphs  in  evil,  which  men  call  great, 
are  but  clouds  passing  over  the  serene 
and  everlasting  heavens.  Public  men 
may,  in  craft  or  passion,  decree  violence 
and  oppression.  But  silently,  irresist- 
ibly, they  and  their  works  are  swept 
away.  A  voice  of  encouragement  comes 
to  us  from  the  ruins  of  tne  past,  from 
the  humiliations  of  the  proud,  from  the 
prostrate  thrones  of  conquerors,  from  the 
baffled  schemes  of  statesmen,  from  the 
reprobation  with  which  the  present  age 
looks  back  on  the  unrighteous  policy  of 
former  times.  Such  sentence  the  future 
will  pass  on  present  wrongs.  Men, 
measures,  and  all  earthly  interests  pass 
awajr ;  but  principles  are  eternal.  Truth, 
justice,  and  goodness  partake  of  the 
omnipotence  and  immutableness  of  God, 
whose  essence  they  are.  In  these  it  be- 
comes us  to  place  a  calm,  joyful  trust, 
in  the  darkest  hour. 
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REMARKS   ON   THE   SLAVERY   QUESTION, 

In  a  Letter  to  yonatttan  Phillips^  Esq. 


Mv  DEAR  Sir,  —  On  reading  Mr. 
Gay's  speech  on  Slavery,  many  thoughts 
were  suggested  to  me  which  I  wished  to 
communicate  ;  and  our  conversation  of 
last  evening  confirmed  me  in  the  pur- 
pose of  laymg  them  before  the  public. 
I  have  resolved  to  give  my  views  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  because  I  can  do  my 
work  more  easily  and  rapidly  in  this  waj 
than  in  any  other.  A  general  methodi- 
cal discussion  of  the  subject  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  me  ;  but  we  must  do 
what  we  can.  I  must  write  in  haste,  or 
not  at  all.  If  others  would  take  the 
subject  in  hand.  I  should  gladly  be  silent. 
Something  ought  to  be  spoken  on  the 
occasion  ;  but  who  will  speak  1  My 
range  of  topics  will  be  somewhat  large  ; 
nor,  if  good  can  be  done,  shall  1  hesitate 
to  stray  beyond  the  document  which  first 
suggested  this  communication. 

1  shall  often  be  obliged  to  introduce 
the  name  of  Mr.  Clay ;  but,  as  you  will 
see,  I  regard  him  in  this  discussion  sim- 
ply as  the  representative  of  a  body  of  men, 
—  simply  as  having  given  wide  circula- 
tion to  a  set  of  opinions.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  motives.  It  is  common 
to  ascribe  the  efforts  of  politicians  to 
selfish  aims.  But  why  mix  up  the  man 
with  the  cause  .'*  In  general,  we  do  well 
to  let  an  opponent's  motives  alone.  We 
are  seldom  just  to  them.  Our  own 
motives  on  such  occasions  are  often 
worse  than  those  we  assail.  Besides, 
our  business  is  with  the  arguments,  not 
the  character,  of  an  adversary.  A  speech 
is  not  refuted  by  imputations,  true  or 
false,  on  the  speatccr.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  general  presumption  again.st  a  politi- 
cian's purity  of  purpose :  but  public 
men  differ  in  character  as  much  as 
private ;  and  when  a  stitesman  holds 
an  honorable  place  in  his  class,  and 
brings  high  gifts  to  a  discussion,  he 
ought  to  be  listened  to  with  impartiality 
and  respect.  For  one,  I  desire  that  sla- 
very should  be  defended  by  the  ablest 
men  among  its  upholders      In  the  long 


run,  truth  is  aided  by  nothing  so  muck 
as  by  opposition  and  by  the  oppositk>n 
of  those  who  can  give  the  full  strength  d 
the  argument  on  the  side  of  error.  In 
an  age  of  authority  and  spiritual  bond- 
a^e,  the  opinions  of  an  individual  are 
often  important,  —  sometimes  decisive. 
One  voice  may  determine  the  judgment 
of  a  country.  But,  in  an  age  of  free  dis- 
cussion, little  is  to  be  feared  from  great 
names,  on  whatever  side  arrayed.  When 
I  hear  a  man  complaining  that  some 
cause  which  he  has  at  heart  will  be  put 
back  for  years  by  a  speech  or  a  book. 
I  suspect  that  his  attachment  to  it  is  a 
prejudice  ;  that  he  has  no  consciousness 
of  standing  on  a  rock.  The  more  dis- 
cussion the  better,  if  passion  and  per- 
sonality be  eschewed  ;  and  discussion, 
even  if  stormy,  often  winnows  truth  from 
error,  —  a  good  never  to  be  expected  in 
an  uninquiring  age. 

I  have  said  that  my  concern  is  wholly 
with  Mr.  Clay's  speech,  not  with  the 
author ;  and  1  would  add.  that  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  discussion  which 
is  to  follow,  my  concern  will  be  with 
slavery,  and  not  with  the  slave-holder 
Principles,  not  men  are  what  I  wish  to 
examine  and  judge.  For  the  sake  of 
truth  and  good  temper,  personalities  arc 
to  be  shun  red  as  far  as  they  may.  I 
shall  speak  strongly  of  slavery,  for  we 
serve  neither  truth  nor  virtue  by  prun- 
ing discourse  into  tameness ;  but  a 
criminal  institution  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  any  singular  criminality  in 
those  who  uphold  it.  An  institution, 
the  growth  of  barbarous  times,  trans- 
mitted from  distant  ages,  and  "sancti- 
fied" by  the  laws,  is  a  very  different 
thing,  as  far  as  the  character  of  its 
friends  is  concerned,  from  what  it  would 
be  were  it  deliberately  adopted  at  the 
present  day.  I  must,  indeed,  ascribe 
much  culpableness  to  the  body  of  slave- 
holders, just  as  I  see  much  to  blaroe  in 
political  parties  :  but  do  I  therefore  set 
down  all  the  members  of  these  classes 
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as  unprincipled  men?  The  injustice, 
criminality,  inhumanity  of  a  practice  we 
can  judge.  The  guilt  of  our  neighbor  we 
can  never  weigh  with  exactness  ;  and  in 
most  cases  must  refer  him  to  a  higher 
tribunal  This  I  say  that  I  may  separate 
the  subject  from  personalities.  To  me, 
the  slave-holder  is  very  much  an  ab- 
straction. The  word,  as  here  used, 
expresses  a  general  relation.  The  in- 
dividual selctom  or  never  enters  my 
thoughts. 

The  principal  part  of  Mr.  Clay^s 
speech  is  an  attack  on  the  alxditionists. 
These  I  hive  no  thought  of  defending. 
They  most  fight  their  own  battle.  I  am 
not  of  them,  and  nothing  would  induce 
me  to  become  responsible  for  their  move- 
ments. And  this  I  say  from  no  desire 
to  shift  from  myself  an  unpopular  name. 
It  will  be  seen,  in  the  course  of  these 
remarks,  that  I  am  not  studying  to 
soothe  prejudice  or  to  make  a  compro- 
mise with  error.  I  separate  myself  from 
the  abolitionists  from  no  sensitiveness 
to  reproach.  A  man  who  has  studied 
Christianity  and  history  as  long  as  you 
and  myself  will  not  be  very  anxious  to 
shelter  himself  from  what  nas  been  the 
common  lot  of  the  friends  of  truth.  How- 
ever  the  abolitionists  may  have  erred,  I 
honor  them  as  advocates  of  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity, 
and  for  having  clung  to  these  amidst 
threats,  perils,  and  violence.  In  declin- 
ing all  connection  with  them,  I  am  in- 
fluenced by  no  desire  to  make  over  to 
others  all  the  censures  and  invectives  of 
the  community ;  but  I  simply  wish  to 
take  my  true  position,  —  to  appear  what 
I  am 

Mr.  Clay's  speech,  however  intended 
for  the  abolitionists,  contains  passages 
at  which  every  man  interested  in  the  re- 
moval of  slavery  must  take  offence ; 
and  to  these  my  remarks  will  be  con- 
fined. The  most  important  part  of  it, 
indeed,  has  no  special  bearing  on  the 
abolitionists,  but  concerns  equally  all 
the  free  States.  I  refer  to  that  in  which 
we  are  told  that  slavery  is  to  be  perpet- 
ual, that  we  have  nothing  to  hope  in 
this  respect  from  the  South.  Every 
other  part  of  the  speech  sinks  into  in- 
significance in  comparison  with  this. 
Coming  from  any  other  man.  this  docu- 
ment would  be  less  important.  But  Mr. 
Clay  is  no  rash  talker.  His  legislative 
course  has  been  distinguished  by  noth- 


ing so  much  as  by  his  skill  in  coanpro- 
mising  discordant  opinions.  His  speech 
was  meant  to  be  a  compromise,  to  ex- 
ert a  healing  power.  He  does  not,  in  a 
fit  of  transient,  blinding  an^er,  dash  to 
the  ground  our  hopes  of  rehef  from  the 
iatolerable  evils  of  slavery.  He  states 
deliberately  the  grand  obstacle  to  eman- 
cipation, and  it  is  one  which  can  only  be 
removed  by  the  dying  out  of  the  slaves. 
He  takes  the  ground  that  if  the  two 
races  are  to  live  together,  one  must  be 
hopelessly  subjugated  to  the  other,  so  as 
to  prevent  collision.  Emancipation,  he 
gives  us  to  understand,  would  be  a  sig- 
nal for  civil  war,  to  end  only  in  exter- 
mination. And  as  this  peril,  if  real, 
increases  with  the  increase  of  the  ser- 
vile class,  of  consequence  every  year*s 
continuance  of  the  evil  makes  freedom, 
if  possible,  more  and  more  to  be  de- 
spaired of.  We  lament  and  abhor  this 
doctrine,  but  are  truly  glad  that  it  is 
brought  out  distinctly,  tliat  the  free 
States  may  know  what  they  are  to  ex- 
pect. A  vague  hope  has  floated  before 
many  minds,  that  this  immense  evil  was 
in  some  way  or  other  to  cease.  On  this 
ground,  such  of  us  in  the  free  States  as 
have  written  against  slavery  have  been 
rebuked.  Our  friends,  as  well  as  foes, 
have  said,  *'Be  quiet;  let  the  South 
alone :  it  will  fincl  for  itself  the  way  of 
emancipation.  You  throw  back  the  good 
work  a  century."  We  have  all  along 
known  better.  We  have  known  that 
long  use  the  love  of  property,  and  :he 
love  of  power,  had  bound  this  evil  on 
the  South  with  a  triple  adamantine  chain. 
We  have  known  that  the  increasing  cult- 
ure of  cotton  was  spreading  slavery 
with  immense  rapidity  through  new 
regions,  and,  by  rendermg  it  more  gain- 
ful, was  strengthening  the  obstinacy 
with  which  it  is  grasped  by  the  owner. 
We  have  known  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  culture,  the  Northern  slave  States, 
whose  soil  the  system  had  exhausted, 
have  acquired  a  new  interest  in  it,  by 
humbling  themselves  to  the  condition  of 
slave-breedine:  and  slave- trading  com- 
munities. We  have  se*en  thit  the  insti- 
tution, if  to  be  shaken  or  subverted, 
was  to  be  stormed  from  abroad,  not  by 
**  carnal  weapons.*'  not  by  physical  force, 
but  by  those  moral  influences  which,  if 
steadily  poured  in  upon  a  civilized  peo- 
ple, must  gradually  prevail.  It  is  now 
seen  that  we  were  right.    It  is  no^  ^\a\^ 
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that  the  South  has  deliberately  wedded 
Uself  to  slavery.  We  are  elad  to  have 
It  known.  The  speech  publishing  this 
doctrine  was  meant  to  be  a  herald  of 
peace,  but  it  is  in  truth  a  summons  to 
new  conflict.  It  calls  those  who  regard 
slavery  as  a  grievous  outrage  on  human 
nature  to  spread  their  convictions  with 
unremitting  energy.  I  take  the  ground 
that  no  communities,  unless  cutting 
themselves  off  from  the  civilized  worlo^ 
can  withstand  just,  enlightened,  earnest 
opinion ;  and  this  power  must  be  brought 
to  bear  on  slavery  more  zealously  than 
ever. 

I  observe,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Clay, 
in  giving  us  no  hope  wr  the  extinction 
of  slavery  but  in  the  extinction  of  the 
colored  race,  puts  an  end  to  all  expecta- 
tion of  aid  in  this  respect  from  the  Col- 
onization Society,  an  institution  of  which 
he  is  an  ardent  friend,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  is  now  the  president ;  and  I  trust 
his  frankness  will  open  the  eyes  of  those 
who  dream  of  removing  slavery  by  the 
process  of  draining  it  off  to  another 
country,  —  a  process  about  as  reasona- 
ble as  that  of  draining  the  Atlantic.  Col- 
onization may  do  good  in  Africa.  It 
does  only  harm  among  ourselves.  It  has 
confirmed  the  prejudice,  to  which  slavery 
owes  much  of  its  strength,  that  the  col- 
ored man  cannot  live  and  prosper  as 
a  freeman  on  these  shores.  It  indeed 
sends  out  to  the  public  now  and  then 
accounts  of  planters  who  have  freed  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  slaves  to  be 
shipped  to  Africa.  But  these  very  op- 
erations strengthen  slavery  at  home, 
Could  the  master  send  his  plantation  to 
Africa  with  his  slaves,  he  would  serve 
the  cause  of  freedom.  But  the  land 
remains  here,  and  remains  to  be  tilled  ; 
and  by  whom  must  the  cultivation  go 
on  ?  By  slaves.  Of  course  new  slaves  I 
must  be  bought.  Of  course  the  de-  ) 
mand  for  slaves  is  increased ;  and  the  | 
price  of  a  man  rises :  and  a  new  mo- 
tive is  given  to  the  slave-breeding 
States  to  stock  the  market  with  hu- 
man cattle.  Thus  the  barbarous  trade 
in  men  strikes  deeper  root.  No  !  Col- 
onization darkens  the  prospects  of  hu- 
manity at  home,  however  it  may  brighten 
them  abroad.  It  has  done  much  to 
hsLvden  the  slave-holder  in  his  purpose 
ot  holding  fast  his  victim,  atvd  iVvusm- 
cresLsts  the  necessity  oi  n\ore  eattve^X. 
remonstrance  against  slavery. 


Mr.  Clay,  of  course,  will  not  aUow 
that  the  resolution  of  making  slavery 
perpetual  at  the  South  is  a  reason  fbr 
new  assaults  on  the  system.  He  in- 
sists, on  the  contrary,  with  the  whole 
South,  that  we  in  this  region  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  matter  :  that  it  is  no 
concern  of  ours  :  and  that  to  labor  here 
for  the  subversion  of  an  institution  in 
other  States  is  a  criminal  interference. 
Interference  is  the  word  which  has  been 
applied  to  all  agitation  of  this  subject  at 
the  North  ;  and  the  censure  implied  in 
the  term  has  misled  the  unthinking  into 
a  vague  notion  that  to  touch  the  subject 
here  is  doing  wrong  to  the  South.  But 
I  maintain  that  there  is  a  moral  inter- 
ference with  our  fellow-creatures  at 
home  and  abroad,  not  only  to  be  as- 
serted as  a  right,  but  binding  as  a  duty. 
This  is  the  first  topic  of  discussion,  and 
its  importance  will  induce  me  to  treat  it 
at  large. 

We  are  told  that  the  slave-holding 
States,  in  relation  to  this  point,  stand  on 
the  same  ground  with  foreign  countries, 
and  are  consequently  to  be  treated  with 
equal  delicacy  and  reserve.  This  posi- 
tion I  deny  :  but  grant  it ;  I  maintain 
the  right  01  actine  on  foreign  countries 
by  moral  means  for  moral  ends.  Sup- 
pose that  there  were  in  contact  with  us 
a  foreign  state,  which  should  ordain  by 
law  that  every  child  bom  with  black  hair 
or  a  darkly- shaded  face  should  be  put 
to  death  ;  and  suppose  that  every  sixth 
child  should  be  slaughtered  by  this  bar- 
barous decree.  Or  take  the  case  of  a 
community  at  our  door,  which  should 
restore  the  old  gladiatorial  shows,  and 
suppose  that  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion should  perisli  m  these  execrable 
games.  Who  of  us  would  feel  himself 
ound  to  hold  his  peace  because  these 
atrocities  were  committed  beyond  our 
boundaries  ?  Who  would  say  that  the 
tortures  of  the  slain  were  no  concern  of 
ours,  because  not  of  our  own  parish  or 
country.'*  Is  humanity  a  local  feeling.' 
Does  sympathy  stop  at  a  fi  ontier  }  Docs 
the  heart  shrink  and  harden  as  it  ap- 
proximates an  imaginary  line  on  the 
earth's  surface  ?  Is  moral  indignation 
moved  only  by  crimes  perpetrated  un- 
der our  own  eyes  ?  Has  auty  no  work 
to  do  beyond  our  native  land  ?  Does  a 
man  cease  to  be  a  brother  by  living  in 

^ccLO'Ocv^t  sx.'ax.^'t    \^>5^«.Ttv  nothing  to  us 
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Christianity  teaches  different  lessons. 
Its  spirit  is  unconfined  love.  One  of  its 
grandest  truths  is  human  brotherhood. 
Under  its  impulses  Christians  send  the 
preacher  of  the  cross  to  distant  coun- 
tries, to  war  with  deep-rooted  institu- 
tions. The  spiritual  ties  which  bind  all 
men  together  were  not  woven  by  human 
policy,  nor  can  statesmen  sunder  them. 

Suppose  that  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  should  become  pledged  by  its 
institutions  to  intemperance,  that  its 
laws  should  be  framed  to  encourage  the 
production  and  consumption  of  ardent 
spirits.  Would  not  every  other  State  be 
bound  to  give  utterance  to  its  detesta- 
tion of  this  horrible  system  ?  Suppose 
that  temperance  societies,  in  their  anx- 
iety to  purify  this  sink  of  corruption, 
should  make  its  excesses  and  crimes 
their  standing  themes.  Who  of  us 
would  recognize  the  right  of  the  intem- 
perate State  to  repel  this  interference  as 
an  assault  on  its  sovereignty  ?  What 
should  we  think  were  this  community  to 
insist  that  it  would  not  suffer  its  charac- 
ter to  be  traduced,  or  the  product  on 
which  its  wealth  and  revenues  depended 
to  be  diminished,  and  that  it  would  re- 
cede from  the  Union  unless  permitted 
to  manufacture  and  drink  alcohol  unre- 
proved  ?  These  questions  answer  them- 
selves. But  I  shall  undoubtedly  be 
asked  whether  intemperance  and  slavery 
be  parallel  •cases  ?  They  are  parallel  as 
viewed  in  relation  to  my  object,  which 
is.  not  to  weigh  the  guilt  of  different 
crimes,  but  to  establish  a  general  princi- 
ple, to  establish  the  right  and  duty  of* 
men  to  oppose  the  force  of  moral  repro- 
bation to  prevalent  moral  evils,  whether 
in  our  own  or  other  countries.  In  re- 
gard to  the  comparative  guilt  of  intem- 
perance and  slavery,  I  will  only  say  that 
the  last  involves  the  worst  evil  of  the 
first ;  that  is,  it  does  much  to  degrade 
men  into  brutes.  There  is,  however, 
this  difference,  —  the  intemperate  man 
degrades  himself,  the  slave-holder  de- 
grades his  fellow-creatures.  Which  of 
the  two  is  most  culpable  in  the  sight  of 
God,  let  every  man  judge. 

The  position  is  false,  that  nation  has 
no  right  to  interfere  morally  with  nation. 
Every  community  is  responsible  to  other 
communities  for  its  laws,  habits,  char- 
acter; not  responsible  in  the  sense  of 
being  liable  to  physical  punishment  and 
force,  hut  in  the  sense  of  just  expos- 


ure to  reprobation  and  scorn  -,  and  this 
moral  control  communities  are  bound  to 
exercise  over  each  other^  and  must 
exercise  over  each  other,  and  exercise 
it  more  and  more  in  proportion  to  the 
spread  of  intelligence  and  civilization. 
The  world  is  governed  much  more  by 
opinion  than  by  laws.  It  is  not  the 
judgment  of  courts,  but  the  moral  judg- 
ment of  individuals  and  masses  of  men, 
which  is  the  chief  wall  of  defence  round 
property  and  life.  With  the  progress  of 
society,  this  power  of  opinion  is  taking 
the  place  of  arms.  Rulers  are  more  and 
more  anxious  to  stand  acquitted  before 
their  peers  and  the  human  race.  Na- 
tional honor,  once  in  the  keeping  of  the 
soldier,  is  understood  more  and  more  to 
rest  on  the  character  of  nations.  In 
this  state  of  the  world,  all  attempts  of 
the  slave-holder  to  put  to  silence  the 
condemning  voice  of  men,  whether  far 
or  near,  are  vain. 

I  claim  the  right  of  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed,  whether  he  suffer  in 
this  country  or  another.  I  utterly  deny 
that  a  people  can  screen  themselves  be- 
hind their  nationality  from  the  moral 
judgment  of  the  world.  Because  they 
form  themselves  into  a  state,  and  forbid 
within  their  bounds  a  single  voice  to 
rise  in  behalf  of  the  injured:  because 
they  crush  the  weak  under  the  forms  of 
law,  do  they  hereby  put  a  seal  on  the 
lips  of  foreigners  ?  Do  they  disarm  the 
moral  sentiment  of  other  states  ?  Is  this 
among  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  that  a 
people,  however  criminal,  shall  stand 
unreproved  ? 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  in- 
tercourse and  intelligence  of  modern 
times,  there  is  now  erected  in  the  civil- 
ized world  a  grand  moral  tribunal,  before 
which  all  communities  stand  and  must 
be  judged.  As  yet,  its  authority  is  fee- 
ble compared  with  what  it  is  to  be,  iDut 
still  strong  enough  to  lay  restraint,  to 
inspire  fear.  Before  this  slave-holding 
communities  are  arraigned,  and  must 
answer.  The  friends  of  justice,  liberty, 
and  humanity  accuse  them  of  grievous 
wrongs.  It  IS  vain  to  talk  of  the  pre- 
scription of  two  hundred  years.  Within 
this  space  of  time  great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  code  by  which  the 
commonwealth  of  nations  passes  sen-  • 
tence.  The  doetniv^  oi  Vwxcv-axv  \\^\s* 
has  been  ex^Mtvd^^.  TVv^  tv^\.  <^^  "<^^ 
laborer  to  vva^^a,  t\v^  t\^\.  ot  ^N«t>j  var 
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nocent  man  to  his  own  person,  the  ri^ht 
of  all  to  equity  before  the  laws,  —  these 
arc  no  longer  abstractions  of  speculative 
visionaries,  no  longer  innovations,  but 
the  established  rights  of  humanity.  Be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  civilizeci  world, 
and  the  higher  tribunal  of  Christianity 
and  of  God  the  slave-holder  has  to  an- 
swer for  stripping  his  brother  of  these 
recognized  privileges  and  immunities  of 
a  man.  Multitudes,  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean,  looking  above  the  distinction 
of  nations,  standing  on  the  broad  ground 
of  a  common  nature,  protest  in  the  face 
of  heaven  and  earth  against  the  wrong 
inflicted  on  their  enslaved  brother.  Let 
the  South  understand  that  it  is  not  your 
voice  or  mine,  or  that  of  a  small  knot  of 
enthusiasts,  which  they  have  to  silence. 
You  and  I  are  nothing,  but  as  we  rep- 
resent those  great  principles  of  justice 
and  charity  with  which  the  human  heart 
fs  everywhere  beginning  to  beat.  Ev- 
ervwhere  the  slave-holder  is  accused ; 
evcrv'where  he  is  judged. 

It  is  strange  that  the  South  should 
tell  us  that  the  increasing  protest  at  the 
North  against  slaver)'  is  the  greater 
wrong  because  slavery  is  one  of  their 
institutions.  As  if  an  evil  lost  its  de- 
formity by  becoming  an  institution, — 
that  is,  an  established  thing,  held  up  by 
laws  and  public  force.  One  would  think 
that  the  circumstance  of  its  being  so 
rooted,  of  its  having  gained  this  fearful 
strength,  were  the  very  reason  for  vig- 
orous opposition.  A  few  straggling  in- 
dividuals, given  to  a  bad  course,  might 
be  overlooked  for  their  insignificance. 
But  when  a  community  openly,  bv  stat- 
utes, by  arms,  adopts  and  upholds  an 
enormous  wrong,  then  good  men,  through 
the  earth,  are  bound  to  unite  against  it 
in  stem,  solemn  remonstrance.  The 
greater  the  force  combined  to  support 
an  evil,  the  greater  the  force  needed  for 
its  subversion.  Crime  is  comparatively 
weak  until  it  embodies  and  "  sanctifies 
itself  in  institutions.  Individuals,  seiz- 
ing on  and  enslaving  their  brethren, 
would  be  put  down  by  the  spontaneous, 
immediate  reprobation  of  society.  It  is 
the  perpetration  of  this  wrong  by  com- 
munities which  makes  it  formidable ; 
and  I  confess  that  here,  if  anywhere,  a 
•  justification  may  be  found  for  organized 
as.soc/atfons  against  slavery.  T^\s  tV\\ 
re.sf.s  on  associated  strenglY\,  otv  \\\t 
prostitution  of  the  powers  oi  lYv^  sute 
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Regarded  as  an  instttution  which  com- 
bined millions  uphold,  it  seems  to  have 
a  strength,  a  permanence,  against  which 
individual  power  can  avail  nothing ;  and 
hence,  it  may  be  said,  strength  is  to  be 
sought  in  associations.  The  argument 
does  not  satisfy  me  ;  for  I  believe  that, 
to  produce  moral  changes  of  judgment 
and  feeling,  the  individual,  in  the  long 
run,  is  stronger  than  combinations  ;  but 
1  do  feel  that  slavery,  entrenched  behind 
institutions,  is,  on  that  very  account,  to 
be  assailed  with  all  the  weapons  of  rea- 
son, of  moral  suasion,  of  moral  reproba- 
tion, which  good  men  can  yield.  Less 
mercy  should  be  shown  it  because  it  is 
an  institution. 

The  notion  which  I  have  combated, 
that  slavery  is  to  be  treated  with  respect 
because  it  is  a  public  ordinance,  is  one 
of  many  proofs  that,  even  yet,  there  is 
but  a  taint  consciousness  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  everlasting  and  immutable 
rule   of  right.      Multitudes,  even  now, 
know  no  higher  authority  than  human 
government.     They  think  that  a  number 
of  men,  perhaps  little  honored  as  indi- 
viduals for  intelligence  and  virtue,  are 
yet   competent,   when   collected   into  a 
legislature,  to  create  right  and  wrong. 
The  most  immoral  institutions  thus  gain 
a  sanctity  from  law.     To  the  laws  we 
are  indeed  bound  to  submit,  in  the  sense 
of  abstaining  from  physical  resistance : 
but  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  bow 
to  them  our  moral  judgment,  our  free 
thoughts,  our  free  speech.     What !    Is 
conscience  to  stoop  from  its  supremacy, 
and  to  become  an  echo  of  the  human 
magistrate  .'*      Is    the    law,  written   by 
God's  finger  on  the  heart,  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  interested   statesmen  ?    Is  it 
not  one  of  the  chief   marks   of  social 
projL:ress  that  men  are  coming  to  recog 
nize  immutable  principles,  to  understand 
the  independence  of  truth  and  duty  on 
human  will,  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state,  whether  lodged  in  one  or  many 
hands  ? 

You  and  I,  Sir,  observe  the  golden 
rule  concerning  Southern  slavery.  We 
do  to  our  neighbor  what  we  wish  our 
neighbor  to  do  to  us.  We  expose,  as 
we  can,  the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  other 
States,  and  we  ask  of  other  States  the 
same  freedom  towards  our  own.  If*  '^ 
the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  or  of 
^Tv>j  ^oT^vyc^  ciV  \X,  >;^  of  this  Common- 
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rights,  and  treading  them  in  the  dust, 
let  the  wrong  be  proclaimed  far  and 
wide.  If  good  men  anywhere  believe 
that  here  the  weak  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
strong,  and  the  poor  are  denied  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  then  let  them  make 
every  State  of  the  Union  ring  with  in- 
dignant rebuke.  Especially  if  a  giant 
evil  is  here  incorporated  with  our  civil 
institutions,  upheld  by  the  public  force, 
so  that  the  sutterers  are  made  dumb,  so 
that  they  endure  the  last  wrong  in  being 
forbidden  to  speak  of  their  wrongs,  then, 
we  say,  let  humanity  beyond  our  borders 
take  nold  of  their  cause.  If  the  op- 
pressed are  muzzled  here,  let  the  lips  of 
the  free  elsewhere  give  voice  to  their 
wrongs. 

In  the  preceding  remarks.  I  have  gone 
on  the  supposition  that  the  slave-hold- 
ing States,  as  far  as  slavery  is  concerned, 
stand  to  the  other  States  on  the  footing 
of  foreign  countries,  and  have  shown, 
that  if  we  make  them  this  concession, 
our  right  of  remonstrance  against  this 
institution  is  untouched.  But  this  con- 
cession is  ungrounded,  unjust.  The 
free  and  slave  States  are  one  nation, 
and  have  a  very  different  connection 
with  one  another  from  their  connection 
with  foreign  communities.  Slavery  is 
not  the  affair  of  a  part  only,  but  of  the 
whole.  The  free  States  are  concerned 
in  it,  and  of  necessity  act  on  it  and 
are  acted  on  by  it.  We  of  the  North 
sustain  intimate  relations  to  slavery, 
which  make  us  partakers  of  its  guilt, 
and  which,  of  course,  bind  us  to  use 
every  lawful  means  for  its  subversion. 
This  I  shall  attempt  to  establish. 

If  we  look  first  at  the  District  of 
Columbia,  we  have  a  proof  how  deeply 
the  free  States  are  implicated  by  their 
contact  with  the  slave -holding.  I  do 
not  refer  now  to  the  reproach  fixed  on 
the  whole  people  by  the  open,  allowed 
existence  of  bondage  at  the  seat  of 
government.  This  is  evil  enough,  es- 
pecially if  we  add  that  the  District  of 
Columbia,  besides  this  contamination, 
is  one  of  the  chief  slave-markets  in 
the  country  ;  so  that  strangers,  foreign 
ministers,  men  whose  reports  of  us  de- 
termine our  rank  in  the  civilized  world, 
associate  with  us  the  enormities  of  the 
slave-trade  and  of  slave  auctions  as 
among  our  chief  distinctions.  This  is 
bad  enough  for  a  community  which  has 
an/  respect  for  character.     But   there 


is  a  greater  evil.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia fastens  on  the  whole  nation  the 
guilt  of  slave-holding.  We  at  the  North 
uphold  it  as  truly  as  the  South.  That 
district  belongs  to  no  State,  but  to  the 
nation.  It  is  governed  oy  the  nation, 
and  with  as  ample  powers  as  are  pos- 
sessed by  any  St^te  government.  Its 
laws  and  institutions  exist  through  the 
national  will.  Every  legal  act  owes  its 
authority  to  Congress.  Of  consequence, 
the  slavery  of  the  District  is  upheld  by 
the  nation.  Not  a  slave  is  sold  or 
whipped  there  but  by  the  sanction  of 
the  whole  people.  Tne  slave  code  of 
the  District  admits  of  mitigations ;  and 
this  code  remains  unmodified  through 
the  national  will.  The  guilt  of  the  in- 
stitution thus  lies  at  the  door  of  every 
man  in  the  United  States,  unless  he 
purge  himself  of  it  by  solemn  petition 
and  remonstrance  against  the  evil. 
What !  have  the  free  States  nothing  to 
do  with  slavery?  This  moment  tney 
are  giving  it  active  support. 

And  here  it  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  observe,  how  soon  and  naturallv 
retribution  follows  crime.  We  uphold 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  this  is  beginning  to  trench  on  our 
own  freedom.  It  is  making  of  no  effect 
the  right  of  petition,  —  a  right  founded 
not  on  convention  and  charters,  but  on 
nature,  and  granted  even  by  despots  to 
their  subjects.  The  pretext  on  which 
the  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Columbia  have  been  denied  the  com- 
mon attention  by  Congress  is  not  even 
specious.  The  right  of  Congress  to 
perform  the  act  for  which  the  petitioners 
pray  is  undoubted.  It  may  be  said  to 
nave  been  demonstrated.*  Why,  then, 
are  the  memorials  of  a  free  people  on 
this  subject  treated  with  a  scorn  to 
which  no  others  are  subjected?  It  is 
pretended  that  the  petitioners  are  aim- 
ing at  an  object  which  the  Constitution 
places  beyond  the  power  of  Congress,  — 
that  they  are  seeking,  through  this  ac- 
tion in  the  District,  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  States.  To  this,  two  replies  at 
once  occur.  The  first  is,  that  among 
the  petitioners,  who  hope  by  acting  on 
the  District  to  reach  slavery  everywhere, 
there  is  not  one  who  has  not  also  an- 

•  Sec  a  pampVvVeX  cm  v\«  *^  K\»\\<\ww  ^V  %\vi«>»\xv 
the  Distncl  oi  Co\um\i\ar  ^'J  VV^ytk..   TVCx^  v*  ^^\^ 
the  ab\c*t  p*mpV\\e\»  itom  \Vv*  krcv^rtfasv  v«s*- 
a:>cribed  to  Theodore  VJ  e\d. 
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other  object,  which  is  the  well-being 
of  the  District,  or  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very in  it  for  its  own  sake.  Allowing 
one  of  their  ends  to  be  unwarrantable, 
the^  distinctly  propose  another  end, 
which  the  Constitution  sanctions.  A 
second  reply  is,  that  it  is  not  true  of  all 
who  have  petitioned*  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  that  they  have 
aimed,  in  this  way,  at  the  abolition  of 
it  in  the  States.  I  have  signed  these 
petitions,  I  know  not  how  often,  and, 
In  so  doing,  was  in  no  degree  moved  by 
this  consideration.  I  was  governed  by 
other  motives.  1  wished  the  District 
to  be  purified  from  a  great  evil.  I 
wished  the  nation  to  be  freed  from  the 
responsibility  of  ordaining  and  uphold- 
ing slavery.  I  wished  also  by  some 
public  act  to  wash  my  own  hands  of 
this  guilt.  I  felt  myself  bound  to  de- 
clare that  if  this  nation  uphold  slavery 
I  am  clear  of  it.  And  1  hold  it  the 
duty  of  ever)'  man  in  tlie  free  States, 
who  regards  this  institution  as  I  do.  to 
bear  the  same  testimony  against  it,  and, 
by  solemn  remonstrance  to  Congress,  to 
purge  his  conscience  of  the  nation's 
crime.  As  for  myself,  I  could  not  pe- 
tition against  slavery  in  the  District,  as 
a  means  of  abolishing  it  in  the  States ; 
for,  as  I  have  again  and  again  declared, 
1  can  see  but  little  connection  between 
these  measures.  Be  this  as  it  may,  by 
sanctioning  an  acknowledged  wrong  at 
the  seat  of  government,  we  have  pro- 
voked a  blow  at  our  own  privileges.  In 
the  original  draught  of  the  Constitution, 
the  right  of  petition  was  not  referred  to, 
for  no  one  dreamed  of  its  ever  being 
questioned.  Massachusetts,  however, 
not  satisfied  with  its  foundation  in  nat- 
ure and  reason,  chose  to  place  it  under 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution. 
What  this  right  is,  we  must  judge  from 
usage,  and  from  its  own  nature  and  end. 
Thus  interpreted,  has  it  not  been  in- 
frinjjed  by  the  power  of  slaverv  .^* 

1  have  now  considered  one  important 
relation  of  the  free  States  to  slavery,  — 
that  which  grows  out  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  now  proceed  to  another. 
The  Constitution  requires  the  free  States 
to  send  back  to  bondage  the  fugitive 
slave.  Does  this  show  that  we  have 
no  concern  with  the  domesllc  institu- 
tions oi  the  South  ?  ihal  l\\e  gv\\\V  ol 
Xh^m,  \i  .such  there  be,  \s  wYvoW^  xWu^ 

•  Sec  Noic  A  at  end  ol  \h\»\«lXtT. 


and  in  no  degree  ours?     This  clause 
makes  us  direct  partakers  of  the  guih ; 
and,  of  consequence,  we  have  a  vital  in- 
terest in  the  matter  of  slavery.     I  know 
no  provision  of  the  Constitution  at  which 
my  moral  feelings  revolt  but  this.     Has 
not  the  slave  a  right  to  fly  from  bond- 
age ?     Who  among  us  doubts  it  ?    Let 
any  man  ask  himself  how   he   shouU 
construe    his   rights   were   he   made  a 
slave ;    and    does    he    not    receive    an 
answer  from  his  own  moral  nature  as 
bright,    immediate,    and    resistless   as 
lightning.^      And   yet   we   of    the  free 
States  stop  the  flying  slave,  and  give 
him  back   to  bondage !       It   does  not 
satisfy  me  to  be  told  that  this  is  a  part 
of  that  sacred  instrument,  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  all  are  solemnly  bound  to  up- 
hold.    No  charter  of  man's  writing  can 
sanctify  injustice,  or  repeal  Gods  eternal 
law.    I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
everv  man  who  aids  the  restoration  ot 
the  nying  slave  is  a  wrong-doer,  though 
this  is  done  by  our  best  and  wisest  men 
with    no  self-reproach.      To   send  him 
from  a  free  State  into  bondage  seems 
to  me  much  the  same  thing  as  to  trans- 
port him  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies 
or  this  country.     I  shall  undoubtedly  be 
told  that  the  fugitive  is  a  slave  by  the 
laws  of  territory  from  which  he  escapes. 
But  when  laws  are  acknowledged  vio- 
lations  of  tlie  most  sacred   rights,  we 
cannot  innocently  be  active  in  replac- 
ing men  under  their  cruel  power.    The 
slave  goes  back  not  merely  to  toil  and 
sweat  for  his   master   as  before.     He 
goes  to  be  lacerated  for  the  offence  of 
flying  from  oppression.     For  hardly  any 
crime  is  the  slave  so  scored  and  scarred 
as  for  running  away ;  and  for  ever}*  lash 
that  enters  his  flesh  we  of  the  free  States, 
who  have  given  him  back,  must  answer. 
I  know  perfectly  how  these  views  wli 
be   received   at  the   North  and  South. 
Some   will   call  me  a   visionar)',   while 
more  will   fix   on   me   a   harder  name. 
But    I    look    above    scoffers    and  de- 
nouncers to  that  pure,  serene,  almighty 
justice,  which  is  enthroned  in  heaven, 
and  inquire  of  God,  the  Father  of  us 
all,  whether  he  approves  the  surrender 
of  the  flying  slave.     I  shall  be  charged 
with  irreverence  towards  the  fathers  ot 
the  Revolution,  —  the  framers  of  our 
^  ^OTVQ>>3js»  xvaxvoual  charter.     But  I  reply. 
\  \>c\?X,,  ^^^\  -a^  >^^^  ^^t^,,  \!rr5j  were  fal- 
^  V!^c\'t,  "axA  >\\^\  ^^  \it^5gt^<«:^  ^  ^^^^KSSS^ 
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since  their  day  seems  to  me  to  have 
convicted  them  of  error  in  the  matter 
now  in  hand.  I  am  aware,  too,  that 
good  and  wise  men,  friends  who  are 
dear  to  me,  will  disapprove  my  free, 
strong  language.  But  1  must  be  faith- 
ful to  the  strong  moral  conviction  which 
1  cannot  escape  on  this  subject.  If  I 
am  right,  the  truth  which  I  speak,  how- 
ever queslioned  now,  will  not  have  been 
spoken  in  vain.  To-day  is  not  for  ever. 
The  men  who  now  scorn  or  condemn 
are  not  to  live  for  ever.  Let  a  few 
years  pass,  and  we  shall  all  have  van- 
ished, and  other  actors  will  fill  the  staee, 
and  the  despised  and  neglected  truths 
of  this  generation  will  become  the  hon- 
ored ones  of  the  next. 

Before  quitting  this  topic,  it  may  be 
well  just  to  glance  at  the  reasoning  by 
which  my  views  will  be  assailed.  To 
the  exposition  of  duty  now  given  it  will 
be  objected,  that  the  morality  of  the 
closet  is  not  the  morality  of  real  life ; 
that  there  is  danger  of  pushing  princi- 
ples to  extremes;  tliat  difficulties  are 
to  be  grappled  with  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  which  retired  men  cannot 
understand  ;  that  there  must  be  a  com- 
promise between  the  ideal  and  the  act- 
ual ;  and  that  our  rigid  rules  must  be 
softened  or  bend,  when  consequences, 
unusually  serious,  will  attend  their  ob- 
servance. These  commonplaces  are  not 
wholly  without  truth.  Morality  is  .<iome- 
times  turned,  by  inexf)erienced  men,  into 
rant  and  romance.  Solitary  dreamers, 
exalting  imagination  above  reason  and 
conscience,  make  life  a  stage  for  playing 
showy,  dazzling  parts,  which  pass  with 
them  for  beautiful  or  heroic.  I  have 
little  more  sympathy  with  these  over- 
refined,  sublimated  moralists  than  with 
the  common  run  of  coarse,  low-minded 
politicians.  Duty  is  something  practi- 
cable, something  within  reach,  and  which 
approves  itself  to  us  not  in  moments  of 
feverish  excitement,  but  of  deliberate 
thought.  Good  sense,  which  is  another 
name  for  that  calm,  comprehensive  rea- 
son which  sees  things  as  they  are,  and 
looks  at  all  the  circumstances  and  con- 
sequences of  actions,  is  as  essential  to 
the  moral  direction  of  life  as  in  merely 
prudential  concerns.  Still  more  there 
is  a  large  class  of  actions,  the  relations 
of  which  are  so  complicated,  and  the  con- 
sequences so  obscure,  that  individual 
yuagment  Is  at  fault,  and  we  are  bound 


to  acquiesce  in  usage,  especially  if  long 
established,  because  this  represents  to 
us  the  collective  experience  of  the  race. 
All  this  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
there  are  grand,  fundamental,  moral 
principles,  which  shine  with  tlieir  own 
light,  which  approve  themselves  to  the 
reason,  conscience,  and  heart,  and  which 
have  gatliered  strength  and  sanctity  from 
the  experience  of  nations  and  individuals 
through  all  ages.  These  are  never  to 
be  surrendered  to  the  urgency  of  the 
moment,  however  pressing,  or  to  im- 
agined interests  of  individuals  or  states. 
I^t  these  be  sacrificed  to  hope  or  fear, 
and  our  foundation  is  gone,  our  anchor 
slipped.  We  have  no  fixtures  in  our 
own  souls,  nothing  to  rely  on.  No 
ground  of  faith  in  man  is  left  us.  Self- 
ish, staggering  policjr  becomes  the  stand- 
ard of  outy,  the  guide  of  life,  the  law 
of  nations.  Now,  the  question  as  to 
surrendering  fugitive  slaves  seems  to 
me  to  fall  plaimy,  immediately,  under 
these  great  primitive  truths  of  morality. 
It  has  no  complexity  about  it,  no  mys- 
terious elements,  no  obscure  conse- 
quences. To  send  back  the  slave  is 
to  treat  the  innocent  as  guilty.  It  is  to 
violate  a  plain,  natural  right.  It  is  to 
enforce  a  criminal  claim.  It  is  to  take 
the  side  of  the  strong  and  oppressive 
against  the  weak  and  poor.  It  is  to 
give  up  an  unoffending  fellow-creature 
to  a  degrading  bondage,  and  to  horrible 
laceration.  The  fixed  universal  conse- 
quence of  this  act  is  the  severe  punish- 
ment, not  of  the  injurious,  but  of  the 
injured  man.  On  this  point  my  moral 
nature  speaks  strongly,  and  I  ought  to 
give  it  utterance.  If  I  err,  there  are 
enough  to  refute  me.  My  authority  is 
nothing  where  a  people  are  against  me. 
I  ask  no  authority ;  but  simply  that 
what  I  say  may  be  calmly,  impartially 
weighed. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  South  will  in- 
sist on  this  stipulation,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  the  support  of  her  institu- 
tions. This  necessity  may  be  ques- 
tioned, because,  if  I  may  judge  from  a 
rough  estimate,  comparatively  few  fugi- 
tives are  recovered  from  other  States ; 
and  yet  slavery  lives  and  thrives.  But 
if  the  necessity  be  real,  then  it  follows 
that  the  free  States  are  the  guardians 
and  essential  swp^T\.?»  oV  ^tsn^t^.  ^^ 
are  the  ^aWets  ^x\d  coTv?»\3^:^fc'3»  c^S.  •Ccv^\^- 
stitutiou-,  aivOL  ^-^v^^  ^x^  ^-^^^  >^-a.v^^ 
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sustain  no  relation  to  slavery,  —  that  it 
is  in  no  degree  our  concern  ! 

I  know  it  will  be  asked,  what  ought 
to  be  done  if  the  Constitution  bind  us  to 
an  unlawful  act  ?  I  reply,  the  individ- 
ual convinced  of  the  unlawfulness  can 
have  no  difficulty.  He  must  abstain 
from  what  he  deems  wrong.  As  to  the 
community,  should  it  ever  come  to  the 
same  conviction,  it  must  take  counsel 
from  circumstances  and  from  its  wisest 
minds,  as  to  the  course  by  which  its 
peace  and  brosperity  and  the  interest  of 
the  whole  land  may  be  reconciled  with 
duty.  Happily,  the  Constitution  may  be 
amended,  and  this  power  is  never  so 
needed  as  when  the  conscience  of  the 
citizen  comes  in  collision  with  the  gov- 
ernment. I  trust  that  an  amendment, 
reaching  the  present  case,  and  de- 
mandecC  not  by  the  passion,  but  by  the 
deliberate  moral  judgment   of  a  lar^e 

rrtion  of  the  community,  will  not  fail, 
appeal  to  the  generosity  and  honor  of 
the  South,  and  would  ask  whether  we, 
with  our  views  of  slavery,  ought  to  be 
required  to  give  it  active  support.'*  I 
would  ask  whether,  in  the  present  state 
of  opinion  in  the  civilized  world,  a  slave 
country  ought  not  to  protect  its  own 
institutions,  without  looking  for  aid  to 
others  ?  I  would  ask,  too,  whether  a 
citizen,  who  views  the  government  which 
he  sustains  as  pledged  to  wrong,  deserves 
reproach  for  laboring  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  truth  and  rectitude  .** 
Does  not  the  Constitution,  in  making 
provision  for  its  own  amendment,  imply 
the  possibility  of  defect,  and  warrant 
free  discussion  of  its  various  clauses  .'* 
What  avails  our  liberty  of  speech,  if.  on 
a  grave  question  of  duty,  we  must  hold 
our  peace  .'*  If  the  citizen  believes  that 
our  very  constitutional  charter  sanctions 
wrong,  is  he  not  bound  by  his  participa- 
tion of  the  national  sovereignty,  by  the 
fact  of  his  forming  a  portion  of  the  body 
politic,  to  utter  his  honest  thought  ? 

I  proceed  to  consider  another  impor- 
tant relation  which  the  North  bears  to 
slavery.     We  are  bound,  in  case  of  an 
insurrection  of  the  slaves  against  their 
masters,  to  put  it  down  by  force.     This 
we  ought  to  do,  for  such  an  insurrection 
would  involve  all  the  woes  and  crimes  of 
civil  war  \n  the  most  aggravated  forms, 
with  no  possibility  of  a  beuei\c\a\  tesuXl. 
It  would  be  cruelty,  massacre,  V\V\\ou\. 
compensation  or  hope.    TY\e  sVaves  2lt^ 


incapable  of  substituting  free  institutions 
for  their  bondage ;  and  extermination 
or  a  heavier  yoke  would  end  their  strug- 
gles. We  ought  to  disarm  them ;  but 
ought  we  to  replace  their  chains.^ 
Ought  we  to  put  them  without  protec- 
tion under  exasperated  oppressors.' 
Ought  we  not  to  feel  that  boUi  parties 
in  this  fearful  conflict  have  rights? 
And  ought  we  not  to  act  as  friends  of 
both  ?  Is  there  nothing  at  which  our 
minds  revolt,  in  the  thought  of  restoring 
unniitigated  slavery  ;  of  giving  back  the 
victim  to  the  unrestrained  power  which, 
under  a  spasmodic  sense  of  wrong,  he 
has  struggled  to  throw  off.?  Should 
not  every-  effort,  short  of  physical  force, 
be  employed  to  obtain  for  him  a  better, 
a  more  righteous  lot  ?  But  the  South, 
as  we  well  know,  would  reject  such 
mediation  with  scorn.  Have  we  not, 
then,  painful  relations  to  slavery  ?  Have 
we  not  a  deep  interest  in  its  aboli- 
tion ? 

In  another  view  the  North  sustains  re- 
lations to  slaver)'.     Slavery  is  our  near 
neighbor ;  and  not  a  few  among  us  grow 
hardened  to  it  by  familiarity.     It  per- 
verts our  moral  sense.     We  cannot  hold 
intimate  connection,  national  union,  with 
a  region  where   so  great  an  abuse  is 
legalized,  and  yet  escape  contamination. 
To  say  nothing  of  friendly,  domestic  in- 
tercourse, our  commercial  relations  with 
the  slave  States  give   to   not  a  few  a 
pecuniary   interest    in    the    institution. 
The  slave  is  mortgaged  to  the  Northern 
merchant.     The  slaves'  toil  is  the  North- 
em  merchant's  wealth,  for  it  produces 
the  great  staple  on  which  all  the  com- 
mercial  dealings   of  the   country  turn. 
As  our   merchants   and   manufacturers 
cast  their  eyes  southward,  what  do  they 
see  ?    Cotton,  cotton,  nothing  but  col- 
ton.     This  fills  the  whole  horizon  of  the 
South.     What  care   they  for   the  poor 
human   tools  by  whom    it    is   reared? 
Their  sympathies  are  with  the  man  ^ith 
whom  tiiey  deal,  who  trusts  them  and  is 
trusted  by  them,  and  not  with  the  bond- 
men,   by    whose     sweat     they    thrive. 
What  change  do  they  desire  in  a  sj^tem 
so  gainful  ?    Under  these  various  influ- 
ences, the  moral  feeling  of  the  North  in 
regard  to  slavery  is  more  or  less  palsied. 
Men  call  it  in  vague  language  an  e^'il 
Yi^l  2is  they  call  religion  a  eood ;  in  bo:h 
cas»^"s.  ^NYcv^  "afiiSfcTiX.  \ft  ^  lifeless  form  of 
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them  and  which  have  no  power 
iheir  lives. 

2re  is  another  way  in  which  South- 
avery  bears  seriously  on  the  North, 
nds  Itself  intimately  with  the  whole 
:al  action  of  the  country,  deter- 
;  its  parties,  decides  important 
ires  of  government,  is  a  brand  of 
•d,  a  fountain  of  bitter  strifes,  and, 
:  it  lasts,  will  never  suffer  us  to 
le  truly  one  people.  We  call  our- 
;  one,  but  slavery  makes  us  two. 
nal  unity  implies  a  general  unitv  of 
cter ;  but  slave  States  and  tree 
>  are  severed  by  deep,  indelible 
ences  of  mind  and  feeling.  In  the 
r,  where  one  half  of  the  population 
imi-barbarous  or  semi-brutal,  and 
ther  half  trained  to  mastery,  to 
lip,  there  can  be  little  comprehen- 
of.  and  little  sympathy  with,  the 
where  the  recognition  of  the  equal 
of  all  is  the  pervading  principle  of 
nment  and  of  common  life.  The 
,  counting  labor  degradation,  must 
nth.  contempt  on  the  most  impor- 
and  influential  portions  of  the 
I,  —  that  is,  our  great  mechanic 
igricultural  classes.  From  these 
mental  differences  in  the  very 
tution  of  society  must  grow  up 
sies.  real  and  imaginary  collisions 
erest,  mutual  dislike,  mutual  fear, 
ess  must  be  an  arena  in  which 
em  and  Southern  parties  will  be 
;d  against  each  other ;  and  that 
n  of  the  Union  which  has  the 
^est  bond  of  union  within  itself 
>n  the  whole,  master  the  other.  A 
ern  man  thinks  it  no  hard  thing  to 
that  slavery  has  chiefly  ruled  the 
'y.  has  deeply  influenced  Northern 
erce  and  manufactures,  has  played 
orthern  parties  against  each  other, 
a  Southern  man  undoubtedly  can 
ce  a  list  of  grievances  in  return, 
slavery  is  the  bane  of  our  Union, 
ng  else  can  separate  us.  Without 
lement  of  war  and  woe  in  our  in- 
ons,  our  nation  would  be  more  in- 
ubly  bound  together  by  mutual 
ts  than  any  other  nation  is  by  habit 
-adition.  Have  we,  then,  nothing 
with  slavery  .''  Is  it  the  concern 
:  South  alone  ?  Are  we  bound  to 
silence  on  it,  because  it  nowhere 
js  us.  because  it  is  as  foreign  to  us 
;  slavery  of  Turkey  and  Russia  .'* 
.     It  more  than  touches  us.     We 


feel  its  grasp.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves, 
as  well  as  to  humanity,  to  do  what  we 
lawfully  and  peacefully  may  to  procure 
its  abolition. 

I  have  thus  considered  at  length  the 
right  and  fitness  of  discussing  freely  the 
subject  of  slavery.  Why  is  it  that  this 
right  is  questioned  ?  What  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  charge  against  us,  of  un- 
warrantable interference  with  what  is  not 
our  proper  concern  ?  The  real  cause  of 
the  complaint,  though  not  suspected  at  the 
South,  is  the  insensibility  which  prevails 
there  in  regard  to  this  evil.  Could  the 
slave-holder  look  on  it  from  eur  point  of 
view,  could  he  see  it  as  we  do,  he  would 
no  longer  blame  our  remonstrances 
against  it.  He  would  himself  join  the 
cry.  But  here  lies  his  unhappiness. 
Long  habit  has  hardened  him  to  slavery. 
Perhaps  he  calls  it  an  evil,  but  this  word 
on  his  lips  means  something  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  means  on  ours.  Habit 
is  as  powerful  over  the  understanding 
and  conscience  as  over  the  will.  An 
institution  handed  down  from  our  fa- 
thers, sanctioned  by  laws,  and  under 
which  we  have  grown  up,  be  it  ever  so 
criminal,  cannot  shock  us  as  it  does  a 
stranger,  and  we  naturally  count  the 
stranger's  rebuke  an  insult  and  wrong. 
Here  lies  the  vice  of  Mr.  Clay's  speech. 
He  silently  assumes  the  innocence  of 
slavery.  He  does  not  dream  of  the 
need  of  apologizing  for  himself  as  a 
slave-holder.  He  cannot  realize  that, 
in  the  view  of  the  civilized  world,  this  is 
a  brand,  which  shows  through  all  the 
brightness  of  his  talents  and  fame.  He 
approaches  the  subject  with  a  tone  of 
confidence,  and,  though  the  advocate  of 
flagrant  injustice,  takes  the  ground  of  an 
injured  man.  We.  who  speak  and  write 
against  slavery,  And  our  vindication  and 
our  duty  in  the  enormity  of  the  evil. 
How  natural  that  those  who  have  lived 
in  fellowship  with  the  evil  from  their 
birth  should  look  on  us  as  rash,  unwar- 
rantable meddlers  with  what  is  their 
business  alone  ! 

I  have  said  that  we  rest  the  justice 
and  obligation  of  our  moral  efforts 
against  slavery  on  the  greatness  of  the 
evil.  It  might  then  be  expected  that,  to 
make  out  our  case  more  fully.  I  should 
enlarge  on  this  topic,  and  show  that 
slavery  is  not  an  Ima^tvacc^  xwywsX^\Oavi\. 
a  comDmatiOTV  oi  >ntotv^"&  "Mv^  trvxcv^'s*  "a.^^ 
woes  not  only  \>is\\iy\tv^,  \i>3X  ^^xcv:^.tA- 
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ing,  the  opposition  of  all  good  men. 
But  I  have,  in  a  former  publication, 
travelled  this  ground,  and  I  cannot  un- 
necessarily renew  the  pain  which  I  then 
suffered.  There  is,  however,  one  topic 
on  which  something  should  be  said.  I 
refer  to  the  common  apology  for  slavery 
by  which  the  whole  South,  and  not  a  few 
at  the  North,  conceal  from  themselves 
the  true  character  of  this  evil,  and  re- 
pel as  unwarrantable  our  efforts  for  its 
destruction.  Whenever  the  subject  is 
discussed,  we  are  told  that,  through  the 
lenity  of  the  master,  the  slave  suffers 
less  than  the  laborer  in  most  other  coun- 
tries. He  has  more  comforts,  we  hear. 
He  is  happier.  To  this  refuge  the 
slave-holder  always  flies.  My  next  ob- 
ject, therefore,  and  one  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  preceding,  will  be  to 
examine  this  position. 

I  begin  with  observing,  that  it  is  hon- 
orable to  our  times  that  such  a  defence  j 
as  this  is  urged  and  required.  It  shows 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  Christi- 
anity, that  the  master  holds  himself 
bound  to  maintain  that  his  victim  is 
happier  for  his  bondage.  An  ancient 
Roman  never  thought  of  seeking  a  jus- 
tification of  slavery  in  its  blessings,  — 
never  took  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
benefactor  to  those  whom  he  oppressed. 
We  have  here  a  sign  of  the  great  moral 
revolution  which  is  making  its  way 
through  society ;  and  we  may  be  as- 
sured that,  when  slavery  can  only  stand 
on  the  footing  of  its  beneficence,  it  is 
not  far  from  its  fall. 

I  have  never  been  disF>osed  to  deny 
that  at  the  South  slavery  wore  a  milder 
aspect  than  in  other  countries,  though 
by  some  this  is  strenuously  denied.  1 
concede  the  fact ;  and.  still  more.  I  can- 
not doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  slave 
continues  to  improve.  The  cry,  that  the 
slave  is  treated  more  severely  on  account 
of  the  abolition  movement  at  the  North, 
cannot  be  true  on  the  whole,  though 
particular  restraints  may  be  increased. 
He  is  and  must  be  treated  more  kindly. 
We  have  here  better  evidence  than 
rumor.  A  master  was  never  made  more 
severe  by  having  the  eyes  of  the  w^orld 
turned  upon  him,  especially  when  the 
world,  as  at  present,  is  more  than  ever 
penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  humanity.* 
Slavery  exists  at  this  moment  uwder  the 
broad  light  of  heaven.    T\\e  soxitid  ol 

•  See  Note  B  at  cndol  th»\eiXcT. 


the  lash    resounds    through   the    free 
States,  and  through  all   nations.    The 
master  is  held  responsible  to  his  race  for 
his  power.     Can  this  make   him  more 
severe  .''    The  defences  which  we  hear 
from  the  South  set  us  at  ease  on  this 
point.     The  anxiety  of  the   planter  to 
show  the  Northern  visitor  the  comforts 
of  his  slaves  sets  us  at  ease.     Within  a 
short  time,  more  than  one  gentle  voice 
of  woman  from  the  South  has  spoken  to 
me  of  the  happiness  of  the  slave.     The 
master  feels  that  he  can  only  keep  him- 
self within  the  pale  of  civilized  society 
by  practising  kindness  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent.    All   his  defenders  at  the  North 
plead  his  kindness.     W^ho  does  not  see 
that,  under  these  influences,  the  severi- 
ties of  the  system  must  be  mitigated, 
and  that  the  advocates  of  freedom  are 
doing  immediate  good  to  the  poor  creat- 
ures whos    cause  they  espouse  ? 

I  believe,  too,  that  not  only  is  the  gen- 
eral treatment  of  the  slaves  improved, 
but  that  their  religious    means  are  in- 
creased, in  consequence  of  the  agitation 
at  the  North.    We  are  told  that  they  are 
now  denied  instruction  in  reading.     But 
ministers,  churches,  masters,  are  waked 
up  as  never  before,  to  the  obligation  of 
giving  to   the   slaves   the   blessings  of 
Christianity,  and  have  a  new  anxiety  to 
roll  away  the  reproach  of   bringing  up 
hordes  of  heathens  within  their  borders. 
1    must  say,   however,    that   whilst  we 
must  give   credit   to  the  South  for  in- 
creased religious  attention  to  the  slave, 
1  expect  little  good  from  it.     And  I  thus 
speak,  not  merely  from  the   rejjorts  of 
intelligent  witnesses,  but  from  immuta- 
ble moral  principles.     It  is  hard  to  graft 
good  on  what  is  essentially  evil  and  cor- 
rupt ;  hard  for  the  man  who  oppresses 
to  exalt  his  victim.     There  is  always  a 
tendency  to  unity  in  the  various  influ- 
ences which  a  man  exerts.     To  enslave 
a  human  being,   is  to  war  against  his 
religious  as  truly  as  his  social  and  phy- 
sical  nature.     The  African  is,   indeed, 
very  susceptible,  and  easily  puts  on  the 
show  of  piety.     Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  draw  forth  groans  or  shouts  from  a 
colored  congregation.      Nothing  easier 
than  to  gather  this  people   by  crowds 
into  churches.     But  the  slave  is  incapa- 
ble of  a  nobler  reverence  towards  God 
than  towards  his  master.    He  is  equally. 
.  \  l^^\ , ^  ^\aN^  before  both.     This  is  one 
^  <il  \}cv^  fiN^^  <A  ^'aN^'t>j^^j>KajL\\  ^rverts, 
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into  an  instrument  of  degradation, 
lighest  sentiment  of  our  nature,  — 
ence.  In  truth,  it  is  hard  to  com- 
:nd  how  the  slave-holder  can  preach 
-and  principles  of  Christianity  ;  how 
n  set  forth  God  as  the  Universal 
:r,  who  looks  on  all  men  with  an 
ly  tender  love  and  watches,  with 
jual  severity  of  justice,  over  the 
»  of  all.  Inaeed,  how  difficult  must 
for  either  masters  or  slaves  to  get 
he  heart  of  this  religion,  to  under- 

its  deep  purpose,  when  the  chief 
:nt  of  such  a  community  is  in  direct 
ity  to  its  spirit.  1  speak  not  from 
t,  but  from  the  general  principles 
man  nature  ;  and  these  would  lead 
3  fear  that,  in  such  a  community, 
ili^on  of  the  higher  classes,  as  well 

the  lowest,  must  be.  to  an  unusual 
t  one  or  another  form  of  supersti- 
that  is,  a  substitution  of  dogmas, 
ionics,  or  feelings,  for  the  manly 
enlightened  piety  which  Jesus 
it,  and  which  makes  the  worship  of 
to  consist  chiefly  in  the  imitation  of 
liversal  justice  and  universal  love, 
is  is  somewhat  of  a  digression, 
jh  not  exceeding  the  freedom  of 
)lary  communication.  I  return  to 
jbject.  I  acknowledge,  and  rejoice 
•cnowledge,  that  slavery  is  mitigated 
ndness  at  the  South,  though,  as  we 

see,  it  necessarily  includes  much 
ty.     I  will  allow  to  the  full  extent 

is  urged  in  favor  of  the  comforts 
state  of  bondage,  though  the  con- 
3n  is  not  warranted  by  facts.  I 
say  that  the  apology  fails  of   its 

that  it  does  not  touch  the  essen- 
■undamental  evil  of  slavery,  which 
e  injustice  it  does  to  a  human  be- 
lt is  no  excuse  for  wronging  a  man 
you  make  him  as  comfortable  as 
nsistent  with  the  wrong.  A  man, 
ing  me  up  in  prison,  would  poorly 

for  liis  violation  of  my  rights  by 
ig  and  clothing  me  to  my  heart  s 
nt.  I  claim  from  my  oppressor,  not 
and  clothes,  but  freedom.  I  insist 
he  leave  to  me,  unrestrained,  the 
of  using  my  limbs  and  powers  for 
wn  and  others'  good.  A  deep  in- 
:  of  my  soul,  founded  at  once  in  my 
ual  and  physical  nature,  calls  out 
jersonal  liberty.  No  matter  that 
hains  are  woven  of  silk.  They  are 
m,  because  they  are  chains.  Let  a 
jr  draiK  round  us  a  line,  which  may 


not  be  passed  without  our  being  driven 
back  by  a  whip ;  and  for  this  very  rea- 
son we  should  burn  to  escape.  Such  is 
the  thirst  for  freedom  breathed  by  God 
into  the  human  spirit.  Slavery  is  a  vio- 
lence to  our  nature,  to  which  nothing 
but  abjectness  can  reconcile  a  man,  ana 
which  we  honor  him  for  repelling. 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  the  slave  suffers 
less  than  other  laborers.  We  have  no 
right  to  inflict  a  suffering,  greater  or 
less,  on  an  innocent  fellow-creature.  In- 
justice is  injustice,  be  the  extent  of  its 
influence  ever  so  confined.  Were  one 
of  our  governments,  by  an  act  of  usur- 
pation, to  abridge  the  tree  motions  and 
the  rights  of  the  laboring  class,  would 
it  be  a  mitigation  of  the  wrong  that  the 
laborer  still  exceeded  in  privikges  and 
means  of  pleasure  the  serfs  of  Russia  ? 
It  is  no  excuse  for  keeping  a  man  in  the 
dust,  that  you  throw  him  better  food 
than  he  can  earn  by  his  free  industry. 
Be  just  before  you  are  generous.  The 
lenity  which  quiets  you  in  wrong-doing 
becomes  a  crime.  Do  not  boast  of  your 
humanity  to  those  whom  you  own,  when 
it  is  a  cruel  wrong  to  be  their  owner. 
Some  highwaymen  have  taken  pride  in 
the  gentlemanly,  courteous  style  in  which 
they  have  eased  the  traveller  of  his 
purse.  They  have  given  him  back  a  part 
of  the  spoils,  that  he  might  travel  com- 
fortably home.  But  they  were  robbers 
still.  A  criminal  relation  cannot  be 
made  virtuous  by  the  mode  of  sustain- 
ing it.  Caesar  was  a  clement  dictator, 
but  usurpation  did  not  therefore  cease 
to  be  a  vice. 

It  is  no  excuse  for  taking  possession 
of  a  man,  that  we  can  make  him  hap- 
pier. We  are  poor  judges  of  another  s 
happiness.  He  was  made  to  work  it 
out  for  himself.  Our  opinion  of  his  best 
interests  is  particularly  to  be  distrusted, 
when  our  own  interest  is  to  be  advanced 
by  making  him  our  tool.  Especially  if, 
to  make  him  happy,  we  must  drive  him 
as  a  brute,  subject  nim  to  the  lash,  it  is 
plainly  time  to  give  up  our  philanthropic 
efforts,  and  to  let  him  seek  his  good  in 
his  own  way. 

Allow  that  the  sufferings  of  the  .slave 
are  less  than  those  of  the  free  laborer. 
But  these  sufferings  are  wrongs,  and  this 
changes  their  nature.  Pain  as  pain,  is 
nothing  compared  with  ^avtv^Vv^xv.\X\'s»'a^ 
wrong.  A  b\ovi»  ^vexi  xcvtVj  -wl^x^^^^^ 
may  fell  me  to  iVv^  ^^xxV  \  XixaX,,  ^V\.^^  "5^^ 
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it  is  a  trifle.  A  slight  blow,  inflicted  in 
scorn  or  with  injunous  intent,  is  an  evil 
which,  without  aid  from  my  principles, 
I  could  not  bear.  Let  God's  providence 
confine  me  to  my  room  by  disease,  and  1 
more  than  submit,  for  in  his  dispensa- 
tions I  see  parental  goodness  seeking  my 
purity  and  peace.  But  let  man  imprison 
me,  without  inflicting  disease,  and  how 
intolerable  my  narrow  bounds  !  So  if 
the  elements  take  away  our  property,  we 
resign  it  without  a  murmur ;  but  if  man 
rob  us  of  our  fortune,  poverty  weighs 
on  us  as  a  mountain.  Any  thing  can  be 
borne  but  the  will  and  the  power  of  the 
selfish,  unrighteous  man.  There  is  also 
this  difference  between  sufferings  from 
God  or  nature,  and  sufferings  from  hu- 
man injustice.  The  lornier  we  are  al- 
most always  able  to  soften  or  remove  by 
industry  and  skill  by  studying  the  laws 
of  nature,  or  by  seeking  aid  and  sym- 
pathy from  men.  These  sufferings  are 
mterided  to  awaken  our  powers  and  to 
strengthen  social  dependencies.  Nature 
opposes  us  that  we  may  resist  her.  and, 
by  resistance,  may  grow  strong.  But 
the  owner  of  his  fellow-creatures  re- 
sents the  resistance  as  a  wrong,  and 
cuts  them  off  from  help  from  their  kind. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  slave  has  noth- 
ing of  this  consciousness  of  his  wrongs, 
which  adds  such  weight  to  sufferinc;s. 
He  has  no  .self  respect,  we  hear,  to  be 
wounded  when  he  is  lashed.  To  him  as 
to  the  ox,  a  blow  is  but  a  blow.  And  is 
this  an  apology  for  slavery,  that  it  de- 
stroys all  sen.se  of  wrongs,  blunts  the 
common  sensibilities  of  human  nature, 
mikes  man  tamer  than  the  nobler  ani- 
mals under  inflicted  pain.-*  It  is  this 
prostration  of  self  respect  and  of  just 
indignation  for  wrongs  which  sets  an 
additional  seal  on  slavery  as  an  outrage 
on  humanity.  But  it  is  not  true  th  it  the 
spirit  of  a  man  is  wholly  killed  in  the 
slave.  The  moral  nature  never  dies. 
He  often  feels  a  wrong  in  the  violence 
which  he  cannot  resist.  He  has  often 
bitter  hatred  towards  the  cruel  overseer. 
He  ponders  in  secret  over  his  oppressed 
lot  There  are  deep  groans  of  conscious 
injury  and  revenge,  which  though  smoth- 
ered by  fear,  do  not  less  agonize  the 
soul. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  seen  how 
much  the  slave  may  suffer,  though  little 
of  what  is  called  cruelty  enters  \tv\o\\\?» 
ht     My  hostility  to  the  system  dws 


not  rest  primarily  on  the  physical  ago- 
nies it  inflicts,  but  on  a  deeper  founda- 
tion,—  on  its  flagrant  injustice  and  on 
the  misery  necessarily  involved  in  a  s}t- 
tem  of  wrong.  Slavery  however,  is  net 
to  be  absolved  from  the  guilt  of  cruelty. 
However  tempered  with  kindness,  it 
does  and  must  bear  this  brand.  Who 
that  knows  human  nature  can  question 
whether  irresponsible  power  will  be 
abused  ?  Such  power  breeds  the  very 
passions  which  make  abuse  sure.  Be- 
sides, it  is  exposed  to  great  temptation. 
Slaves  are  necessarily  irritating.  Their 
laziness  thievishness,  lying  propensi- 
ties sulkiness,  the  natural  fruits  of  their 
condition,  are  sore  trials  to  those  placed 
over  them.  Slavery  necessarily  gener- 
ates in  its  victims  the  very  vices  wl:ich 
are  most  fitted  to  fret  and  exasperate 
the  owner  or  overseer.  Under  such 
circumstances,  more  cruelty  might  be 
expected  than  exists.  After  all  the  in- 
stances of  barbarity  we  hear  from  the 
South,  the  patience  of  the  slave-holder  is 
more  to  be  wondered  at  than  his  severity. 
The  relation  he  sustains  is  the  last  for  a 
good  man  to  covet.  It  is  of  all  others, 
most  fitted  to  nourish  the  passions 
against  which  religion  calls  us  to  watch. 
He  who  would  not  be  "led  into  temp 
tation "  should  cast  away  with  dread 
irresponsible  power  over  his  fellow- 
creatures.  That,  under  such  circum- 
stances, selfislincss,  the  passion  for 
dominion  avarice,  anger,  imi>atience, 
lust  should  break  out  into  fearful  ex- 
cesses, is  as  necessary  as  that  the  stone 
should  fall,  or  the  fire  destroy. 

One  instance  of  cruelty  at  the  South 
has  lately  found  its  way  into  some  of 
our  papers  and  that  is.  the  employment 
of  bloodhounds  in  parts  of  the  new 
States  for  the  recovery,  or.  if  this  be 
resisted,  for  the  destruction,  of  the 
fugitive  slaves.  This  statement  has 
been  questioned  or  denied  by  those 
who  incline  to  favorable  views  of  the 
whole  subject  as  an  atrocity  too  mon- 
strous for  belief  I  have  not  inquired 
into  its  authenticity.  But  that  one 
breed  of  bloodhounds  exist  at  the 
South,  we  know,  —  a  breed  not  armed 
with  fangs,  but  rifles,  and  who  shoot 
down  the  fugitive  when  no  other  way 
is  left  for  arresting  his  flight.  And 
where  lies  the  difference  between  tear- 
\tv^\v\s  ^^^ViN  x^^th^  or  sending  bulle's 
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My  humanity  can  draw  no  lines  between 
these  infernal  modes  of  despatching  a 
fellow-creature,  guilty  of  no  offence  out 
that  of  asserting  one  of  the  primary, 
inalienable  rights  of  his  nature.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  oppress  a  man ;  but, 
when  he  escapes  from  oppression,  to 
pursue  him  with  mortal  weapons,  to 
shatter  his  bones,  to  mutilate  him,  and 
thus  send  him  from  a  weary  life  with 
an  agonizing,  bloody  death,  is  murder 
in  an  aggravated  form.  The  laws  which 
sanction  the  shooting  of  the  flying  slave 
are.  to  my  mind,  attempts  to  legalize 
murder.  They  who  uphold  them  do, 
however  unconsciously,  uphold  murder. 
It  is  vain  to  say  that  this  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  slavery  which  cannot  be 
avoided.  The  accompaniment  proves 
the  character  of  the  system.  It  is  a 
fearful  law  of  our  condition  that  crimes 
c  xnnot  stand  alone.  Slavery  and  mur- 
der go  hand-in-hand.  Having  taken  the 
fifit  step  in  a  system  of  cruelty  and 
wrong,  we  can  set  no  bounds  to  our 
career. 

Still,  I  do  not  charge  cruelty  on  sla- 
very as  its  worst  evil.  The  great  evil 
is  the  contempt  and  violation  of  human 
rights,  the  injustice  which  treats  a  man 
as  a  brute,  and  which  breaks  his  spirit 
to  make  him  a  human  tool.  It  is  the 
injustice  which  denies  him  the  means 
of  improvement,  which  denies  him  scope 
for  his  powers,  which  dooms  him  to  an 
unchangeable  lot,  which  robs  him  of 
the  primitive  right  of  human  nature, 
that  of  bettering  his  outward  and  in- 
ward state.  It  is  the  injustice  which 
converts  his  social  connections  into  a 
curse.  Here,  perhaps  the  influence  of 
slavery  is  most  blighting.  Our  social 
connections  are  intendea  by  God  to  be 
among  our  chief  means  of  improvement 
and  happiness  ;  and  a  system  which 
wars  with  these  is  the  most  cruel  out- 
rage on  our  nature.  Other  men's  chief 
relations  are  to  wife  and  children,  to 
brother  and  sister,  to  beings  endeared 
by  nature,  and  who  awaken  the  heart 
to  tenderness  and  faithful  love.  The 
slave's  chief  relation  is  to  his  owner,  — 
to  the  man  who  wrongs  him.  This  it 
is  which  above  all  things  determines  his 
lot,  and  this  infuses  poison  into  all  his 
other  social  connections.  This  destroys 
the  foundation  of  domestic  happiness, 
by  sullying  female  purity,  by  extinguish- 
ing: in  woman  the  sense  of  honor.    This 


violates  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
bond.  This  tears  the  wife  from  the 
husband,  or  condemns  her  to  insult, 
perhaps  laceration,  in  his  sieht.  This 
takes  from  the  parent  his  children.  His 
children  belong  to  another,  and  are  dis- 
posed of  for  another's  gain.  Thus 
God  s  great  provisions  for  softening, 
refining,  elevating  human  nature,  are 
thwarted.  Thus  social  ties  are  liable 
to  be  turned  into  bitterness  and  wrong. 
An  ecclesiastical  document  which  ap- 
peared not  long  ago  in  some  of  our 
papers  is  a  strong  illustration  of  the 
mfiuence  of  slavery  on  the  relations  of 
domestic  life.  It  confirms  what  we 
have  often  heard,  that  the  slaves  are 
commanded  to  marry  or  live  together, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  stock 
of  the  estate.  It  shows  us,  too,  that 
when  slaves  are  sold  at  a  distance  from 
their  original  homes,  they  are  com- 
manded to  give  up  the  wives  or  hus- 
bands whom  they  have  left,  and  to  serve 
the  estate  by  forming  new  connections. 
Against  this  tyranny,  one  would  think 
that  the  slave  would  find  some  protec- 
tion in  his  religious  teachers.  One 
would  think  that  the  Christian  minister 
would  interpose  to  save  the  colored 
member  of  the  church  from  being 
forced  to  renounce  the  wife  from  whom 
he  had  been  torn ;  that  he  would  strug- 
gle to  rescue  him  from  an  adulterous 
union,  against  which  his  affections  as 
well  as  sense  of  duty  may  revolt.  But, 
according  to  this  document,  an  associa- 
tion of  ministers  decreed,  that  the  slave, 
sold  at  a  distance  from  his  home,  was 
to  be  regarded  as  dead  to  his  former 
wife ;  that  he  was  not  to  be  treated  in 
this  concern  as  a  free  agent ;  that  he 
was  not  to  be  countenanced  by  the 
church  in  resisting  his  master*s  will. 
The  document  is  given  below.*    What 

•  The  following  extract  is  made  from  the  "Anti- 
slavery  Record"  CM  February  q,  1836:  — 

"  The  following  query  was,  not  long  since^  pre- 
sented to  the  Savannah  River  Baptist  Association  of 
Ministers :  — '  Whether,  in  case  of  involuntary  separa- 
tion of  such  a  character  as  to  preclude  all  prospect  of 
future  intercourse,  the  parties  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
marry  again  ?'  This  query  was  put  in  regard  to  hus- 
band and  wife  separated  by  sale,  —  an  every-day  result 
of  the  great  internal  slave-trade.  They  answered, — 
'  That  such  separation,  among  persons  situated  as  our 
slaves  are,  is  civilly  a  separation  by  death ;  and  they 
believe  that  in  the  sight  of  God  it  would  be  so  vieweo. 
To  forbid  second  marriages  in  such  case  would  be  to 
expose  the  parties,  not  only  to  stronger  hardshiiM  and 
strong  temptations,  but  to  church  cen&ut^  fet  -wlxvmjJxxv 
disobedience  to  lVvt\T  TnaA\eT%^  nu\vo  caLWXvcA.  >Qfe.  «xvss^*^ 
to  acquiesce  m  ai  Te«>i\aXAa«i^Xv*rvaxic».N*\^\MJAt^ 
the  slaves,  and  to  0\^  »v^tVi  ol  V>caX  ctscnxoasA.  HiVN^o. 
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a  comment  on  Southern  institutions ! 
It  shows  how  religion  is  made  their 
tool,  how  Christianity  is  used  to  do 
violence  to  the  most  sacred  feelings  and 
ties,  that  the  breed  of  slaves  may  be 
kept  up.  It  shows  us  that  this  iniqui- 
tous system  pollutes  by  its  touch  the 
divinest,  the  holiest  provision  of  God 
for  human  happiness  and  virtue. 

There  is  a  short  method  of  palliating 
these  and  all  the  enormities  ot  slavery, 
which  is  more  and  more  resorted  to 
at  the  South.  The  slave-holder  looks 
abroad  on  the  world,  and,  finding  in 
other  countries  a  great  amount  of  hard- 
ship, crime,  prostitution,  penury,  woe, 
he  proceeds  to  say,  that  these  are  the 
lot  of  humanity,  and  that  they  are  not 
borne  more  extensively  or  painfully  in 
slave  countries  than  in  others,  perhaps 
even  less.  Why,  then,  is  slavery  so 
great  an  evil }  Without  stopping  to 
examine  these  alleged  facts.  1  see  an 
important  difference  in  the  cases  brought 
into  comparison.  In  other  civilized 
countries,  the  evils  charged  on  them  are 
seen  and  deplored,  and  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  earnest  efforts  should  be 
made  for  their  removal.  Religion  and 
philanthropy,  though  still  half-slumber- 
ing, are  waking  up  to  a  sense  of  great 
responsibilitv,  and  to  new  struggles  with 
the  giant  evils  of  society.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged that,  as  far  as  institutions  entail 
on  the  great  laboring  class  poverty,  vice, 
prostitution,  domestic  infidelity,  and  bru- 
tal debasement  of  intellect  and  heart, 
they  ought  to  be  changed.  Nowhere 
but  in  slave  countries  are  the  civil  power, 
the  sword,  the  laws,  the  wealtli,  the 
religion  of  a  community,  deliberatelv 
pledged  to  the  support  of  a  system  which 
is  known  and  acknowledgecl  to  deprive 
one-half  of  the  people  of  property  and 
civil  rights,  —  known  to  doom  them  to 
perpetual  ignorance  and  licentiousness, 
—  known  to  rob  the  individual  of  the 
means  of  progress,  and  to  poison  the 
sources  of  domestic  well-being.  To 
slave  countries  belongs  the  presumptu- 
ousness  of  ordainittf;  the  perpetual  de- 
basement of  half  the  community,  on  no 
better  ground  than  that  from  the  laws 
of  nature  a  large  amount  of  evil  must 
adhere    to    the    social    state.      What ! 

regulates  marriage  amontj  Chrisuans.    The  slaves  are 
not  free  aj^nts  ;  and  a  dissnUiUon  by  deaiV\  x*  \\o\  twot^ 
entirely  without  their  consent  and  bevot\d  \V\c\x  coviUoX 
Ihau  by  such  separation.^  ** 


V 


Does  Providence  intend  no  progress  in 
human  affairs  ?    Does  Christianity  en- 
courage and  enjoin  no  efiEorts  for  a  hap- 
pier condition  of  humanity  ?     Is  man  to 
take  his  rules  of  conduct  towards  bis 
fellow- creatures    from    the    corruptions 
which  barbarous  times  have  transmitted 
to  the  present.^     May  man,  sheltering 
himself  under  Divine  Providence,  per- 
petuate  evils  which    God.  through  the 
conscience  and  by  his  Son.  commands 
us,  to  the  extent  of  our  power,  to  dimin- 
ish and  to  expel  from  the  social  state  ? 
To  return  to   the   kindness  which  is 
said  to  be  practised  at  the  South  towards 
the  slaves.     I  wish  not  to  disparage  it. 
Let  us  open  our  eyes  to   whatever  is 
beautiful   or  promising  in    human  life. 
1  could  laud  this  kindness  as  heartilv 
as  any  man,  did  1  not  find  it  used,  botn 
here  and  at  the  South,  as  a  buttress  to 
the   tottering  cause  of  slavery.     I  am 
bound,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  its  real 
value,  to  ^ve  it  its  due,    but   nothing 
more  than  its  due.     One  obvious  remark 
is,  that   kindness  without   justice  is  of 
little  moral  worth.     It  is  a  feeling  rather 
than  a  principle.     Principle  enjoins  jus- 
tice,  and   will  not   offer  favors   as  an 
atonement  for  wrongs.     Again,  the  kind- 
ness at  the   South,  of   which  we  hear, 
finds  its  occasion  in  a  dependence  and 
helplessness  which  the  kind  agent  has 
himself  created.     Is  there  much  merit 
in  taking  care  of  those  whom  we  have 
strij)ped  of  all  property,  of  self-help,  of 
all  the  means  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves ?    There  is   another  subtraction 
from  kindness  to  the  slave,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  matter  of  interest.     The  human 
machine  cannot  work  without  food,  rai- 
ment, and  health  ;  and,  in  times  like  the 
present,  when  slave-labor  is  more  than 
usually  profitable,    there    cannot  be  a 
better  investment  of  money  than  in  com- 
forts which  keep  the  slave  in  a  working 
state.     A  more  important  consideration 
is.  that  the  kindness  to  the  slaves  is  not 
of  the  right  stamp.     It  wants  a  moral 
character      The  master  is  kind  to  them 
because  thev  are  his  own.  not  because 
they   are   fellow-creatures.      The    true, 
grand  foundation   of    love   is  wanting. 
How  kind  are  men  to  dogs  and  horses 
which    they   have   long   owned !    They 
feed   them,   caress    them,    admit    them 
to  their   familiarity.      But    the  sort  of 
Vvc^^xv^^^  -^VvxcK  is  shown  to  the  brute 
\>^cc>xcv^?.  ^  >»«\wv^  -asjA.  vQs^  -^bftn  ex- 
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d  to  the  man.     He  must  be  loved 
espected  as  a  man.     This  is  his 

and,  had  he  the  feelings  of  a  man, 
ig  else  would  content  him.     The 

is  treated  kindly  because  he  is  a 

and   has   the   spirit   of  a    slave. 

let  the  spirit  of  a  man  wake  in 
jnce  let  him  know  his  rights,  and 
his  knowledge  in  words,  looks,  and 
ig,  and  immediately  he  falls  under 
:ion  and  dislike  ;  and  a  severity, 
ned  to  break  him  down,  is  substi- 

for  kindness.  He  is  less  liked  in 
Ttion  as  he  acts  from  a  principle 

own  breast,  and  not  from  his  mas- 
will.  And  what  is  the  worth  of 
kindness  ?  The  slave,  were  he  not 
graded,  would  regard  it  as  a  cruel 
ery.  Again,  I  cannot  but  think 
.  eood  deal  of  the  kindness  at  the 
1  has  for  its  object  to  quiet  the 
jproach  which,  at  this  age,  can 
{  but  exist  in  a  latent  state  in  the 
holder's    breast.      Men    must,   in 

way  or  other,  strike  up  a  peace 
their  own  consciences.     He  who 

his  fellow-creatures  in  bondage 
reconcile  himself  to  himself ;  and 
2re  is  the  task  so  difficult  as  in  a 
:ountry.  where  the  master  claims 
yas  an  inalienable  right,  and  clings 
nore  than  to  life      In  such  a  coun- 

can  only  escape  the  consciousness 
Dng  by  flattering  himself  that  he  is 
enefactor  of  the  slave.  But  kind- 
when  thus  made  an  opiate  to  con- 
re.  is  more  a  crime  than  a  virtue 
conclusion  to  this  head,  I  am  will- 
id  happy  to  acknowledge  that  the 
ess  of  the  South  to  the  slave  is  to 
:ribed,  in  part,  to  the  religious  and 

improvements  of  the  times.  We 
inder  brigliter  lights  than  former 
ations  ;  and  these  influences  pene- 
nto  all  the  relations  of  life.  But 
^hts  which  induce  the  master  to 
is   power  more  mercifully  do  not 

their   mission   by  this    teaching. 

command  him  to  renounce  his 
'  altogether.  They  convict  him 
urpation.  The  principles  which 
ade  him  to  be  a  lenient  owner,  if 
d  out,  forbid  him  to  be  an  owner 
That  state  of  civilization  which 
es  mercy  towards  the  slave,  makes 
*y  a  greater  crime.     Oppression  is 

measured,  not  by  i':s  weight,  but 
e  light  under  whicn  it  is  practised. 
b  men  of  liberty  in  an  age  which 


recognizes  human  rights,  and  God's 
equal  love  to  all  his  human  creatures,  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  enslaving 
men  in  ages  of  darkness  and  despotism. 
A  slight  cruelty  now  is  a  more  heinous 
crime  than  an  atrocity  in  barbarous 
times.  Must  we  not  feel,  then,  that  sla- 
very among  us,  however  mild,  has  a 
euilt  in  the  sight  of  God  unknown  be- 
fore ?  Its  very  kindnesses*  extorted 
from  it  by  the  clear  lights  of  religion 
and  freedom,  become  testimonies  to  its 

fuilt.  This  may  seem  severe.  But  God 
nows  that  my  aesire  is,  not  to  give  pain, 
but  to  set  forth  what  seems  to  me  great 
moral  truth,  for  the  benefit  of  my  fel- 
low-creatures. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mitigatine  cir- 
cumstances of  slavery  to  diminisn  the 
reprobation  with  which  it  is  regarded 
by  the  civilized  world ;  and  nothing  to 
justify  the  charge  brought  against  its 
opposers,  of  unwarrantable  interference. 
Having  finished  this  part  of  my  task,  I 
shall  now  pass  to  those  portions  of  Mr. 
Clay's  speech  in  which  he  meets  the 
arguments  against  slavery  by  attempt- 
ing to  show  that  emancipation  is  im- 
possible. The  arguments  on  which  he 
rests  are  chiefly  these.  —  the  amount 
of  property  which  would  be  sacrificed 
by  emancipation ;  next,  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  races ;  and.  lastly,  the  civil 
wars,  ending  in  extermination  of  one  or 
the  other  race,  which  would  follow  the 
measure.  I  shall  consider  these  in  their 
order. 

Mr.  Clay  maintains  that  "the  total 
value  of  the  slave  property  in  the  United 
States  is  twelve  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,"  and  considers  this  "immense 
amount "  as  putting  the  freedom  of  the 
slave  out  of  the  question.  Who  can  be 
expected  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  ?  The 
accuracy  of  this  valuation  of  the  slaves 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with.  I  admit  it 
without  dispute.  But  the  impression 
made  on  my  mind  by  the  vastness  of 
the  sum  is  directly  tne  reverse  of  the 
effect  on  Mr.  Clay.  Regarding  slavery' 
as  throughout  a  wrong,  I  see,  in  the 
immenseness  of  the  value  of  the  slaves, 
the  enormous  amount  of  the  robbery 
committed  on  them.  I  see  "twelve 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  "  seized,  ex- 
torted by  unrighteous  iote^.  \  Vxvo^ 
not  on  tne  iace  oi  \\v^  ^2lt\>cv  -a.  vj'^'wccv 
of  such  etvormoM*  ^^\\^.^\otv..    \  Vwy« 
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bodies  politic,  with  their  order  and 
■ential  interests,  are  concerned ;  that 
when  a  particular  kind  of  property  be- 
comes inwoven  with  all  the  possessions, 
transactions,  and  habits  oi  a  commu- 
nity, sudden  changes  in  it  may  induce 
universal  bankruptcy,  and  threaten  soci- 
ety with  dissolution ;  and  they  may  ask 
whether  1  am  prepared,  in  such  cases, 
to  insist  punctiliously  on  eivine  every 
man  his  due  ?  1  answer,  that  tnis  rea- 
soning applies  only  to  what  may  be  law- 
fullv  held  as  property,  to  material  things, 
sucn  as  houses  and  lands.  1 1  is  acknowl- 
edged that  a  man's  right  to  these  is 
controlled  and  superseded  in  extreme 
cases,  when  the  assertion  of  it  would 
bring  great  evils  on  the  state.  This  is 
a  f  und^ental  restriction  on  the  right  of 
property.  But,  in  allowing  this,  I  do 
not  allow  that  human  beings.  God's 
rational  and  moral  creatures,  who  can- 
not be  held  as  propertv  without  unut- 
terable wrong,  may  still  be  retained  as 
chattels,  from  apprehensions  of  evils 
which  restoration  of  their  rights  may 
bring  on  the  state.  No  fear  of  conse- 
quences can  authorize  us  to  violate  an 
eternal,  immutable  law  of  justice.  I 
deny,  however,  that  the  dreaded  conse- 
quences of  doine  right  in  the  case  before 
us  can  occur.  1  deny  that  Providence 
has  ordained,  or  can  ever  ordain,  rem- 
ediless injustice  as  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  social  security.  On  what  ground 
is  this  wide-spreading  ruin  to  be  feared, 
from  destroying  property  in  slaves  ?  Is 
emancipation  an  untried  thing  ?  Has  it 
not  been  carried  through  again  and 
again,  in  countries  where  social  order 
was  less  confirmed,  and  ideas  of  prop- 
erty were  looser,  than  among  ourselves  ? 
In  the  West  Indies,  has  not  the  revolu- 
tion been  suddenly  accomplished  without 
the  least  shock  to  property  1  Have  we 
not  reason  to  believe  that  the  price  of 
real  estate  has  risen  under  the  change  ? 
The  slave  is  a  working  machine  ;  and  is 
his  power  to  work  paralyzed  by  liberty  ^ 
Does  not  the  master,  possessmg  as  he 
does  the  soil  and  capital,  possess  unfail- 
ing means  of  obtaining  from  the  colored 
man,  whether  bond  or  free,  the  labor 
required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  ? 
And  with  this  grand  original  source  of 
all  wealth  untouched,  is  not  society 
secured  against  universal  insolvency? 


unquestionably  his  own. 
The  next  objection  to  emancipation 

is,  that  it  will  produce  an  amalgamation 
HowaptarementoraisephaniotnaloXet- \  oi  >\v^^Vv\tft  and  colored  races.    This 
riiy  themselves  from  an  unwelcome  dwt^  \  \  o\>^t^ati  V^  ^  ^>smc(|^  tomt  taraoi  a  resi- 


Mr.  Cay  insfsts  that  the  slave-holdct 
has  a  right  to  full  compensadon  bam 
those  who  call  on  him  to  surrender  Us 
slaves.  I  utterly  deny  such  a  ruriit  in  a 
man  who  surrenders  what  is  not  his  ovb. 
I  cheerfully  acknowledge,  however,  that 
whilst,  in  strict  justice,  the  slave-holder 
has  no  claim  to  indemnity,  he  has  a  tide 
to  S3rmpathy  and  equitable  consideratioiL 
A  man  who,  by  conscientious  and  hon- 
orable relinquishment  of  what  he  dis- 
covers to  be  another's,  makes  himself 
comparatively  poor,  deserves  respect 
and  liberal  aid.  There  are  few  at  the 
North  who  would  not  joyfully  acquiesce 
in  the  plan  of  that  distinguished  states- 
man, Rufus  Kin  fir,  for  large  appropria- 
tions of  the  public  land  to  the  indem- 
nifying of  sufferera  under  an  act  of 
universal  abolition. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  compen- 
sation, even  on  the  most  liberal  scale, 
would  not  be  a  great  amount :  for  the 
planters  in  general,  would  suffer  little, 
if  at  all,  ^om  emancipation.  This 
change  would  make  them  richer,  rather 
than  poorer.  One  would  think,  indeed, 
from  the  common  language  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  negroes  were  to  be  annihi- 
lated by  being  set  free  ;  that  the  whole 
labor  of  the  South  was  to  be  destroyed 
by  a  single  blow.  But  the  colored  man, 
when  freed,  will  not  vanish  from  the 
soil.  He  will  stand  there  with  the  same 
muscles  as  before,  only  strung  anew  by 
liberty  ;  with  the  same  limbs  to  toil,  and 
with  stronger  motives  to  toil  than  before. 
He  will  receive  wages,  instead  of  a  fixed 
allowance :  and  wages  are  found,  in  many 
parts  of  the  West  Indies,  to  get  from 
nim  nearly  twice  the  labor  which  he  per- 
formed during  bondage.  He  will  work 
from  hope,  not  fear ;  will  work  for  him- 
self, not  for  othere ;  and  unless  all  the 
principles  of  human  nature  are  reversed 
under  a  black  skin,  he  will  work  better 
than  before.  For  what  mighty  loss, 
then,  does  the  slave-holder  need  com- 
pensation ?  We  believe  that  agriculture 
will  revive,  worn-out  soils  be  renewed 
and  the  whole  country  assume  a  bright- 
er aspect  under  free  labor.  The  slave- 
holder, in  relinquishing  what  is  anoth- 
er s,  will  add  a  new  value  to  what  is 
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deat  at  the  South.  Can  any  impartial 
man  fear  that  amalgamation  will,  in  any 
event,  go  on  more  rapidly  than  at 
the  present  moment  ?  Slavery  tends 
directly  to  intermingle  the  races.  It 
robs  tne  colored  female  of  protection 
against  licentiousness.  Still  worse,  it 
robs  her  of  self-respect.  It  dooms  her 
class  to  prostitution.  Nothing  but  free- 
dom can  give  her  the  feelings  of  a 
woman,  and  can  shield  her  from  brutal 
lust.  Slavery  does  something  worse 
than  sell  on  her  children.  It  makes 
her  a  stranger  to  the  delicacy  of  her 
sex.  Undoubtedly  a  smile  will  be  pro- 
voked by  expressions  of  concern  for 
the  delicacy  of  a  colored  woman.  But 
is  this  a  conventional,  arbitrary  accom- 
plishment, appropriate  only  to  a  white 
skin  ?  Is  it  not  the  fit,  natural,  beau- 
tiful adorning  which  God  designed  for 
every  woman  ;  and  does  not  a  curse 
belong  to  an  institution  which  blights 
it  not  accidentally,  but  by  a  necessary, 
fixed  operation.^  It  is  the  relation  of 
property  in  human  beings  which  gen- 
erates the  impure  connections  of  the 
South,  and  which  prevents  the  natural 
repugnance  growing  out  of  difference 
of  color  from  exerting  its  power.  As 
far  as  marriage  is  concerned,  there 
seems  to  be  a  natural  repugnance  be- 
tween the  races  ;  and  in  saying  this,  no 
unfeeling  contempt  is  expressed  towards 
either  race.  Marriage  is  an  affair  of 
taste.  We  do  not  marry  the  old  ;  yet 
how  profoundly  we  respect  them.  How 
few  women  would  a  man  of  refinement 
consent  to  marry ;  yet  he  honors  the 
sex.  The  barrier  of  color,  as  far  as 
this  particular  connection  is  concerned, 
impHes  no  degradation  of  the  African 
race.  There  seems,  as  I  have  said,  a 
repugnance  in  nature  ;  but,  if  not  nat- 
ural, the  prejudice  is  as  strong  as  an 
innate  feeling;  and  how  much  it  may 
be  relied  on  to  prevent  connections,  we 
may  judge  from  the  whole  experience 
of  the  North.  There  is  another  secu- 
rity against  this  union  in  our  country. 
I  refer  to  the  mark  which  has  been  set 
on  the  colored  race  by  their  past  sla- 
very, —  a  mark  which  generations  will 
not  efface,  and  in  which  the  whites  will 
have  no  desire  to  participate.  Even 
were  the  slaves  of  the  South  of  our 
own  color,  and  were  slavery  to  fix  on 
them  and  on  their  children  some  badge 
or  meroona^  such  as  the  impress  of  a 


lash  on  the  forehead,  or  of  a  chain  on 
the  cheek,  how  few  among  the  class  of 
free  descent  would  be  anxious  to  ally 
themselves  with  this  separated  portion 
of  the  race  !  The  spirit  of  caste,  which 
almost  seems  the  strongest  in  human 
nature,  will  certainly  postpone  amalga- 
mation long  enough  to  give  the  world 
opportunity  to  understand  and  manage 
the  subject  much  better  than  ourselves. 
To  continue  a  system  of  wrong  from 
dread  of  such  evils,  only  shows  the  in- 
genuity of  power  in  defending  itself. 
The  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb 
drinking  at  the  same  stream  comes 
spontaneously  to  our  thoughts.  But 
allowing  what  I  have  contested,  allow- 
ing that  amalgamation  is  to  be  antici- 
pated, then  I  maintain  we  have  no  right 
to  resist  it.  Then  it  is  not  unnatural. 
If  the  tendencies  to  it  are  so  strong 
that  they  can  only  be  resisted  by  a  sys- 
tematic degradation  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  then  God  in- 
tended it  to  take  place,  and  resistance 
to  it  is  opposition  to  his  will.  What  a 
strange  reason  for  oppressing  a  race  of 
fellow-beings,  that,  if  we  restore  them 
to  their  rights,  we  shall  marry  them! 
I  proceed  to  the  last  objection  to 
emancipation.  We  are  told  that  it  will 
stir  up  the  two  races  to  a  war,  which 
nothing  but  the  slavery  or  extermina- 
tion of  one  or  the  other  will  end.  We 
have  often  heard  of  the  **  fears  of  the 
brave,"  so  that  we  ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  wonder  at  the  alarm  here  expressed. 
And  yet  we  are  somewhat  surprised 
that  **the  chivalry  of  the  South  "  should 
see  in  the  colored  man  a  formidable  foe, 
and  should  be  willing  to  put  forth  their 
fears  as  a  defence  of  their  injustice. 
Superior  as  the  slave-holders  are  in 
number,  holding  all  the  property  and 
civil  power,  distinguished  by  education, 
by  skill  in  arms,  and  by  singular  daring, 
and  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
free  States,  can  they  seriously  dread 
collisions  ?  All  our  fear  here  is,  that 
the  colored  man,  though  freed,  will  re- 
main a  slave,  will  be  crushed  by  the 
lordly  spirit,  the  high  bearing  of  the 
white  race  ;  that  he  will  not  for  a  long 
time  rise  to  a  just  self-respect.  We 
fear  that,  in  a  country  where  the  law  of 
honor  and  Lynch  law  are  rife,  he  cannot 
enjoy  that  equaUt^  btiot^^^^  ^WWa^^'s* 
to  wmcVv  ii^tdom  ^iSl  \gLN^  \vv«v  -^  tnss^ 
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pie  who  take  the  protection  of  their 
persons  and  character  into  their  own 
nands,  and  shoot  down  the  man  who 
offers  an  insult,  the  poor  colored  race, 
whose  assertion  of  rights  will  easily  be 
construed  into  insolence,  will  be  very 
slow  to  insist  on  their  due.  That  they 
should  gain  the  ascendency,  without 
some  miraculous  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, is  impossible.  Were  they 
a  fierce,  savage,  indomitable  race,  they 
•night  be  looked  on  with  apprehension  ; 
but  they  are  the  most  inoffensive  peo- 
ple on  earth  ;  and  their  mildness  has 
undoubtedly  perpetuated  their  chains. 
With  emancipation,  their  present  rapid 
increase  will  be  checked,  for  the  mo- 
tives to  breed  them  will  cease.  With 
liberty  of  motion,  the  desire  of  change 
of  place  will  spring  up  ;  they  will  nat- 
urally be  more  or  less  dispersed ;  the 
danger  of  concentration  on  a  few  spots 
will  diminish ;  and  when  we  think  of 
the  vast  extent  of  our  country,  we  may 
expect  them  to  become  a  sprinkling 
through  our  population,  incapable,  even 
if  desirous,  of  disturbing  the  public 
peace.  Especially  the  discontented, 
Dold,  and  adventurous  —  the  very  spirits 
from  which  turbulence  might  be  feared 
—  will  be  attracted  by  hope  and  novelty, 
as  well  as  driven  by  inward  restlessness, 
to  new  scenes.  In  truth,  can  we  con- 
ceive of  a  country  which  has  so  little  to 
dread  from  emancipation  as  this,  reach- 
ing as  it  does  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
destined  to  receive  increasing  acces- 
sions to  its  numbers  from  the  Old 
World  ?  It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  that 
the  characteristics  of  the  colored  race 
are  particularly  fitted  to  keep  them  harm- 
less. 1  refer  to  their  passion  for  imita- 
tion of  their  superiors,  and  to  their  love 
of  show  and  fashion,  which  tend  to  at- 
tach them  more  to  the  white  race  than 
to  their  own,  and  to  break  them  up  into 
different  ranks  or  castes  among  them- 
selves. 

The    groundlessness   of    fears    from 
emancipation  is  becoming  more  appar- 
ent from  the  experiment  of  the  West 
Indies.     I  do  not  .speak  of  this  as  de- 
cided ;  but  its  first  fruits  surpass  all  ex- 
pectation.    The  slaves  in  those  islands 
were  to  their  masters  in  the  proportion 
oi  eight  or  ten  to  one,  and  they  are  shut 
up  in  narrow  islands,  wh\c\\  pTevev\\.  d\v 
persjon  ;    and  vet  the  g;\it  oi  ixe^dom 
has  not  provoKed   an  act  oi  v\o\^tvte 


Their  new  liberty  hns  been  followed  hf 
a  degree  of  order  unknown  before ;  ani 
what  mikes  this  peacrful  transition  more 
striking  is.  that  emancipation  took  place 
under  every  poi>sible  disadvantage.  It 
was  not  the  free  gift  of  the  master,  not 
an  act  of  justice  and  kindness,  not  ac- 
companied with  appeals  to  the  gratitude 
and  better  nature  of  the  slave.  It  was 
conferred  by  a  distant  benefactor;  it 
was  forced  on  the  planter.  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  with  predictions  of  its  niinooit 
results.  The  generous  hope,  which  so 
often  creates  the  good  it  p>ants  for,  was 
wanting.  In  Jamaica,  it  would  seem 
that  the  furious  opposition  of  the  plant- 
ing interest  to  the  measure  broke  out.  in 
some  instances,  into  a  desire  of  its  de- 
feat. Yet.  under  all  these  disadvantages, 
which  can  never  occur  here,  because 
emancii>ation  here  must  be  a  free  gift, 
the  prospects  of  a  successful  issue  are 
brighter  than  had  dawned  on  any  but 
the  most  ardent  spirits.  The  failure  of 
such  an  experiment  would  not  have  dis- 
couraged me.  What  ought  not  to  be 
hoped  from  its  success  ? 

Mr.  Clay  seems  particularly  to  dread 
immediate  emancipation.  But  this,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  words. 
is  not  the  only  way  of  giving  freedom 
Let  the  wisdom  of  the  South  engage  in 
this  cause  heartily,  and  in  good  faith,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  means  of 
a  safe  transition  to  freedom,  not  dreamed 
of  now,  would  be  devised.  This  work 
we  have  no  desire  to  take  out  of  the 
master's  hands,  nor  would  we  thrust  on 
him  our  plans  for  adoption.  I  indeed 
think  that  emancipation,  in  one  sen.se  of 
the  phrase,  should  be  immediate ;  that 
is.  the  right  of  property  in  a  human  be- 
ing should  be  immediately  disclaimed. 
But  though  private  ownership  should 
cease,  tlie  State  would  be  authorized 
and  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  safety. 
The  legislature  may  place  the  colored 
race  under  guardianship,  may  impose 
such  restraints  as  the  public  order  shall 
require,  and  may  postpone  the  full  en- 
joyment of  personal  liberty  even  to  the 
next  generation.  There  was  a  time  when 
these  safeguards  seemed  to  me  needful. 
Happily  the  West  Indies  are  teaching, 
and,  1  trust,  will  continue  to  teach,  that 
immediate  emancipation,  in  the  full  sense 
ot  the  words,  is  safer  than  a  gradual 

\jt\.  Tcv^  ^ci^^  >\\v^  \v^"a^^<irc^  ^Qis.  re- 
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mark.  Allow  what  is  not  true;  allow 
emancipation  to  be  dangerous.  Will 
it  be  safer  hereafter  than  at  the  present 
moment  ?  Will  it  be  safer  when  the 
slaves  shall  have  doubled,  trebled,  or 
still  more  increased  ?  And  must  it  not 
at  length  come  ?  Can  any  man,  who 
considers  the  chances  of  war,  and  the 
direction  which  opinion  is  taking  in  the 
civilized  world,  believe  that  slavery  is  to 
be  perpetual  ?  Is  it  wise  to  wink  out  of 
si^ht  a  continually  increasing  peril  ?  At 
this  moment,  what  possible  danger  is 
to  be  feared  from  emancipation  m  the 
Northern  slave  States  "i  Does  not  every 
Kentuckian  know  that  slavery  can  be 
ended  now  without  the  slightest  hazard 
to  social  order  .»*  Does  not  the  whole 
danger  as  to  that  State  lie  in  delay? 
How.  then,  can  danger  be  an  excuse  tor 
refusing  emancipation  } 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  common 
objections  to  emancipation,  I  pass  to 
one  more  topic  which  is  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Clay's  speech,  and  which  is  the  bur- 
den of  manv  passionate  appeals  from  the 
South.  I  nave  in  view  the  objections 
which  are  made  to  the  agitation  of  the 
question  of  slavery  at  the  North.  These 
are  chiefly  two,  —  that  such  discussion 
may  excite  insurrection  among  the 
slaves  ;  and  that  it  threatens  to  dissolve 
the  Union. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  —  the  danger  of 
insurrection.  —  1  have  shown  how  1  view 
it  by  continuing  to  write  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  Could  I  discover  even  a 
slight  ground  for  apprehending  such  a 
result,  1  would  not  write.  Nothing 
would  tempt  me  to  take  the  hazard  of 
stirring  up  a  servile  war.  Bad  as  slavery 
is,  massacre  is  far  worse.  In  the  pres- 
ent case,  words  of  truth  and  good- will 
are  the  only  weapons  for  a  Christian  to 
ftght  with  A  mysterious  and  adorable 
Providence  permits  and  controls  massa- 
cre, war,  and  tlie  rage  of  savage  men, 
for  the  subversion  of  corrupt  institu- 
tions, just  as  it  purifies  the  tainted  at- 
mosphere by  storms  and  lisjhtnings. 
But  man  is  not  trusted  with  these  awful 
powers  ;  and  let  not  philanthropy  be  dis- 
heartened, because  not  permitted  to  re- 
form the  world  by  the  sudden  processes 
of  violence  and  bloodshed.  Moral  in- 
fluences are  the  surest  and  most  en- 
during, and  good  men  part  with  their 
strength  in  resorting  to  other  means. 

I  bare  known  too  much  of  slavery,  of 


the  spirit  of  its  victims,  of  the  restraints 
under  which  thev  live,  and  of  the  mas- 
ter's power,  to  (u-ead  the  stirring  up  of 
insurrections.  On  this  point,  persons 
who  have  not  visited  slave  countries  fall 
into  great  errors.  Not  long  ago,  a  speech 
was  made  in  Boston,  in  which  the  slaves 
were  compared  to  wild  beasts,  thirsting 
for  blood ;  and  the  good  people  were 
told  that  the  master  locks  his  doors  at 
night,  not  knowing  but  that  in  the  morn- 
ing he  shall  find  the  throats  of  wife  and 
children  cut  from  ear  to  ear  ;  and  there 
were  found  among  us  some  who,  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  hearts,  believed  the 
tale.  One  would  have  thought  that,  in 
hearing  the  fearful  story,  they  would 
have  asked  themselves  how  it  happens 
that  our  Southern  brethren  give  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars  for  one 
of  these  beasts  of  prey  P  how  it  is  that 
they  are  anxious  to  fill  their  houses  and 
plantations,  and  surround  their  wives 
and  children,  with  assassins  ?  Human 
nature,  if  this  account  be  true,  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  at  the  South  from  what  it 
is  at  the  North.  Here  we  should  go 
mad,  and  should  lose  life  as  well  as  rea- 
son, if  the  murderous  blade  were  glar- 
ing before  our  eyes  night  and  day  ;  and, 
stni  more,  we  should  be  most  grateful 
to  our  neighbors  who  should  be  anxious 
to  free  us  from  the  curse,  instead  of  re- 
jecting their  "  meddling  interference  '* 
with  threats  and  execrations.  But  among 
the  hearers  of  the  speech  referred  to, 
there  seemed  no  I  a  few  to  whom  these 
difficulties  did  not  occur.  They  even 
forgot  to  inquire  how  the  fearful  account 
was  to  be  reconciled  with  the  assurances 
from  the  South  of  the  happiness  of  the 
slave  and  the  blessings  of  the  institu- 
tion :  and,  in  their  sympathy  with  the 
South,  they  frowned  fiercely  enough  on 
such  of  us  as.  by  our  writings,  are  stir- 
ring up  the  colored  race  to  murder.  To 
tranquillize  these  compassionate  people, 
I  will  tell  them  that  the  picture  which 
terrified  them  was  a  work  of  fancy. 
There  is  no  such  terror  in  slave-holding 
countries.  In  my  long  residences  among 
slaves.  I  have  used  fewer  precautions  at 
night  than  in  this  good  city.  I  have 
slept  in  one  place  with  open  doors,  and 
in  another  have  given  to  a  slave  the  key 
to  lock  the  house  at  the  hour  of  retir- 
ing, and  to  reo^i\  \1  vcv  n2cv&  \!Wst\v\Tv%. 
wnen  1  Y\avt  betxv  \>^^  ^<^^  v^tv^^c*.  <2ft  ^< 
d  welVmg.     \3  udouViXtdVj  W^  ^^n^-VcX^' 
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wean  aims,  just  as  we  boh  our  doors 
and  appoint  patrols  of  watchmen  in  the 
streets ;  but,  in  both  cases,  these  and 
other  means  of  defence  briiu^  such 
security  that  sleep  is  undisturbed  by 
fear.  The  slaves,  broken  from  birth  to 
submission,  brought  up  in  ignorance, 
confined  to  the  plantation,  having  no 
means  of  external  concert,  wanting  mut- 
ual confidence,  because  wanting  princi- 
ple, and  separated  by  the  distinction  of 
house  servants  and  field  laborers,  cower 
before  their  instructed,  armed,  united, 
organized  masters,  and  feel  resistance 
to  be  vain.  Add  to  this,  the  strong  at- 
tachment by  which  some  on  almost 
every  estate  are  bound  to  their  owners, 
—  stronger  than  what  thev  bear  to  their 
own  race, — and  we  shall  see  that  the 
danger  of  a  servile  war  is  not  great 
enough  to  embitter  life  or  deserve  much 
sympathy. 

Rome  had  servile  wars ;  but  her  slaves 
had  been  freemen.  Among  them  were 
fierce  barbarians,  whose  native  wilder- 
nesses had  infused  an  indomitable  love 
of  liberty  ;  and  there  were  civilized  men, 
who  groaned  in  spirit  and  gnashed  their 
teeth  at  the  degrading,  intolerable  yoke 
which  was  crushing  them.  But  in  this 
country  there  are  no  materials  for  ser- 
vile war,  —  at  least  in  ti  mes  of  peace.  I  n 
war,  indeed,  whether  civil  or  foreign,  an 
army  marching  with  **  Emancipation  " 
on  its  banner,  might  stir  up  the  palsied 
spirit  of  the  oppressed  to  terrible  retri- 
bution for  their  inTongs.  But  very  little 
Is  to  be  feared  in  ordinary  times.  Were 
the  slave  more  dangerous,  I  should  feel 
less  for  his  yoke.  Were  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  a  man  left  him,  I 
should  not  think  him  so  wronged.  But 
what  is  to  be  feared  from  a  man  who 
stands  by  and  sees  wife  and  child  lacer- 
ated without  cause,  and  is  driven  by  no 
impulse  to  interpose  for  their  defence  ? 
The  strongest  sensibilities  of  nature 
cannot  sting  him  to  do  for  his  child 
what  the  hen  does  for  her  chicken,  or 
the  trembling  hare  for  her  young. 

The  slave,  as  far  as  I  have  known 
him,  is  not  a  being  to  be  feared.     The 
iron  has  eaten  into  his  soul,  and  this  is 
worse  than  eating  into  the  flesh.     The 
tidings  that  there  are  people  here  who 
woxM  B^t  him  free  will  do  little  harm. 
He  withstands  a  far  j^reater  lempUWoti 
tihzn  t\i\%^  —  I  mean  the  presence  oi  \Vvt  \  \.o  Icj^o^t . 
irte  negro.     One  would  t\i\r.V  \VvaX  \Yi^  ^      \  w«  v*^«wA.\^^eoft^w»^^aayeS?» 
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sight  of  his  own  race  enioyiog  fiberty 
would,  if  any  thing,  stir  nim  up  to  the 
assertion   ot    his  rights;    but  it  fuk 
Liberty  is  a  word  not    indeed  to  be 
heard  without  awakeniijr  desire ;  bat  it 
rouses  no  resistance.     The  coloniatioo- 
ist  holds  out  to  the  slaves  an  elysiain. 
where  they  are  to  be  free  and  rich  and 
happy,  and  a  great  peo^ ;  thus  teach- 
ing them  that  there  is  nothing  in  their 
nature  which  forbids  them  the  tnjof 
ment  of  all  human  rights ;  and  the  mas- 
ter, so  far  from  dreading  the  doctrines 
of  this  society,  will  become  its  president 
No.     Slavery  has  done  its  work,— has 
broken  the  spirit     So  little  is  the  slave 
inclined  to  violence,  that  it  is  affirmed, 
and  I  presume  truly,  that  there  are  fewer 
murders  by  their  hands  than  by  an  equal 
numberof  white  men  at  the  North.    We 
hear,  indeed,  of  atrocious  deeds,  assas- 
sinations, bloody  combats  at  the  South. 
But  these  are  the  deeds  of  white  men. 
Pistols  and  bowie-knives  are  not  worn 
by  the  colored  race.     Slavery'  produces 
horrible  multiplied  murders  at  the  Souths 
not  by  infusing  rage,  revenge  into  the 
man  who  bears  the  yoke,  but  by  nursing 
proud,  unforgivinpr,  bloodthirsty  propen- 
sities in  the  master. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  exposures  to 
massacre  in  slave  countries,  as  there  are 
to  mobs,  partial  insurrections  in  all 
countries.  But  outbreaks  at  the  South 
will  be  found,  perhaps  always,  to  ha\'e 
their  cause  in  local  circumstances,  not 
in  influences  from  abroad.  1  do  not  say 
that  there  is  no  danger  in  slavery.  S\'s- 
tems  founded  in  wrong  want  stability, 
and  are  every  day  growing  more  and 
more  insecure,  witn  the  progress  of  in- 
telligence and  moral  sentiment  in  the 
world.  Unexpected  explosions  may  take 
place  at  the  South.  Secret  causes  may 
be  at  work  on  the  spirit  of  the  slave. 
Foreign  invasion  would  be  a  death-blow 
to  the  system.  1  mean  only  to  say.  that 
there  is  no  danger  from  the  discussion 
of  slavery  at  the  North,  or  only  that 
indirect,  distant  danger  which  we  are 
always  encountering,  and  which  no  man 
thinks  of  flying  from,  in  human  affairs. 
The  stormiest  day  of  abolitionism  has 
passed,  and  yet  not  a  symptom  of  insur- 
rection has  appeared  at  the  South.  I^ 
is  morally  impossible  that  there  should 
Va  daxv^er  in  the  calmer  days  which  are 
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to  the  agitation  of  slavery  at  the  North. 
We  are  told  that  the  Union  will  be  thus 
endangered.  "Danger  to  the  Union" 
is  so  old  a  cnr,  that  it  ceases  to  startle 
you  or  myself ;  and  yet  so  much  sensi- 
tiveness to  it  remams.  that  the  topic 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  And 
I  begin  with  saying,  that  were  the  Union 
as  weak  as  these  clamors  suppose,  were 
it  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  any  of 
the  hundred  causes  which  are  said  to 
threaten  it,  then  it  would  not  be  worth 
the  keeping.  The  bonds  which  hold 
a  nation  together,  if  not  exceedingly 
strong,  are  of  no  use.  They  will  snap 
in  the  hour  of  need.  But  our  Union  is 
not  so  weak  as  our  alarmists  imagine. 
It  has  stood  many  storms,  and  will  stand 
many  more.  It  is  not,  as  many  think,  a 
creature  of  a  day.  Its  foundations  were 
laid  at  the  first  settlement  of  these 
States,  and  their  whole  history  was 
silently  preparing  them  to  become  one 
great  people.  There  is  not  a  community 
on  earth  which  has  so  distinct  a  convic- 
tion of  the  blessings  of  national  union, 
and  of  the  evils  of  separation,  as  this 
country  ;  and,  in  the  present  age  of  the 
world,  such  a  conviction  miy  avail 
almost  or  quite  as  much  as  the  tradi- 
tional prejudices  and  habits  of  other 
nations.  Then  our  Union  does  not  rest 
only  on  the  clear  perception  of  the  good 
it  confers.  It  rests  on  sentiment  as  well 
as  interest,  and  on  a  higher  sentiment 
than  binds  any  other  people.  We  are 
charged,  I  know,  with  being  given  to 
boasting ;  but  this  reproach  must  not 
deter  me  from  speaking  of  the  deep 
foundation  of  our  Union  m  the  claims  of 
our  country  on  our  love  and  reverence. 
No  other  people  can  look  back  to  such 
founders  as  we.  No  other  people  has 
done  as  much  in  an  equal  time  for  civ- 
ilization and  freedom.  Two  hundred 
years  have  hardly  passed  over  us.  and 
we  have  redeemed  from  savage  wildness 
a  realm  compared  with  which  European 
kingdoms  are  dwarfed  into  provinces ; 
and,  through  every  period  of  our  history, 
we  have  been  pressing  forwards  to  an 
equality  of  rights  and  a  freedom  of  insti- 
tutions nowliere  else  known  in  past  or 
present  times.  The  deliberate  construc- 
tion of  a  civil  polity,  in  which  the  idea 
of  liberty  is  realized  to  a  degree  not 
dreamed  of  in  other  countries,  is  one  of 
the  grandest  achievements  of  history. 
Other  governments,   the    creatures   of 


chance,  and  obstructed  by  abuses  of  bar- 
barous times,  bear  no  such  testimony  to 
the  energy  and  elevation  of  the  puolic 
mind.  Through  this  clear,  bright,  prac- 
tical development  of  the  principle  of 
liberty,  these  United  States,  an  infant 
country,  growing  up  in  a  distant  wilder- 
ness, have  moved  and  quickened  the 
civilized  world.  This  country  has  been 
called  by  Providence  to  a  twofold  work, 
—  to  spread  civilization  over  a  new  con- 
tinent, and  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights  and  freedom.  A 
higher  destiny  has  been  granted  to  no 
people  ;  and,  with  all  our  imperfections 
(exceedingly  great,  I  acknowledge),  we 
have  accomplished  our  task  with  a  force 
of  thought  and  will  unsurpassed  in 
human  history.  Add  to  this,  that  we 
have  produced  what  no  other  country 
can  boast  of.  a  spotless  revolutionary 
leader,  a  chief  who,  in  a  season  of  storm 
and  civil  strife,  amidst  unbounded  popu- 
larity, amidst  the  temptations  of  severe 
harcfship  and  of  brilliant  success,  never, 
in  a  single  instance,  grasped  at  power, 
forgot  his  duty  to  his  country,  or  wav- 
ered in  his  loyalty  to  freedom.  In  one 
form  of  greatness  we  feel  ourselves  un- 
rivalled. The  annals  of  no  people  fur- 
nish a  patriot  and  friend  01  liberty  so 
pure,  so  disinterested  as  Washington. 
That  a  people  having  such  a  history 
should  be  bound  by  sentiment  to  the 
national  Union,  is  a  necessary  result  of 
the  laws  of  human  nature  ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  people,  as  far  as  I  know  them, 
are,  on  this  point,  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind. 

But,  besides  this  generous  sentiment, 
we  have  characteristic  feelings,  as  a  peo- 
ple, which  bind  us  together.  One  of  our 
national  passions  is  pride  in  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  territory.  From  the  circumstance 
of  our  history  and  location,  we  are  ac- 
customed to  think  and  talk  of  immense 
regions,  and  to  scour  remote  tracts  of 
sea  and  land ;  and  we  should  experi- 
ence a  sense  of  confinement  in  the 
boundaries  which  satisfy  other  states. 
An  American  has  a  passion  for  belong- 
ing to  a  great  country.  A  witty  for- 
eigner observed  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, that  it  had  one  merit,  if  no  other ; 
it  was  a  city  of  "  magnificent  distances." 
For  this  kind  of  magnificence  our  people 
have  a  decided  ta&X^.  V4^  Vi<^  ^v^ 
somethiiv^  VWe  scotti  0x1  VJcv^  Vvtv^^q^ 
o£  the   OVd    >Not\eL\  ^xA  o>«  xs^r?^' 
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country  leems  to  us  but «  speck  on  the 
Ocean.  We  travel  a  distance  equal  to 
the  whole  length  of  Great  Britain  in  two 
days  or  lesSj  and  fed  as  if  we  had  bat 
begun  our  journey.  Our  great  men 
desire  to  connect  their  names  with  this 
vast  country;  and  humble  individuals, 
whether  wisely  or  not,  derive  6t>m  it  a 
leeline  of  importance.  The  poor  man, 
in  voting,  leeb  that  he  is  exercising,  in 
part,  the  sovereignty  of  an  immense 
realm.  There  is  more  of  the  imagina- 
tion than  ol  the  heart  in  the  sentiment 
now  unfolded ;  but  it  is  real,  and  it  is 
no  frail  bond  ol  national  union. 

Another  cause  of  union  may  appear  to 
loreifi^ers  less  serious  than  it  really  is. 
We  hold  together,  because  we  know  not 
where  to  break  off.  Neighboring  States 
are  too  much  allied  in  feelings  and  in- 
terests and  domestic  bonds  for  separa- 
tion, and  no  State  is  willing  to  occiq[>y 
the  position  of  a  frontier. 

Our  Union  is  every  day  ^inine 
strength  by  the  increased  focihties  of 
intercourse  which  place  distant  parts  of 
the  country  side  by  side,  and  are  inter- 
weaving almost  as  closely  the  interests 
amd  affections  of  remote  States  as  of  those 
which  border  on  each  other.  The  sub- 
tile steam,  made  up  of  mutually  repel- 
ling particles,  and  melting  in  a  moment 
into  air,  has  become  to  this  country  a 
cord  stronger  than  adamant.  Provi- 
dence seems  to  intend  to  give  us  the 
physical  means  of  binding  together  a 
wider  region  than  was  ever  before 
blessed  with  one  beneficent  sway. 

It  also  deserves  attention,  that  the 
cause  which  has  hitherto  chiefly  dis- 
turbed our  Union  is  diminishine^,  if  it 
has  not  passed  away.  I  refer  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  national  legislature  to 
interfere  with  local  interests,  or  to  ex- 
tend itself  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict 
necessity ;  thus  awakening  the  jealousy 
of  different  sections,  and  givine  them 
the  notion  of  separate  interests!  This 
disposition  is  yielding,  not  only  to  the 
resistance  of  different  States,  but  to  an 
impossibility  of  its  exercise  founded  on 
the  nature  of  free  institutions.  Under 
these,  government  is  a  slowly  moving 
machine.  Its  wheels  seem  to  be  clogged 
more  and  more.  Diversities  of  interest, 
collisions  of  passion,  party-spirit,  and 
CDdless  varieties  of  opinion,  ihrovf  3\mo«\. 
iDsuperable  obstacles  in  the  vray  ol  \e^- 
Isiation.     Congress,  after  a  \on^  se^xoii, 


separates,  having  hardfy  pmed  kvs 
enough  to  keep  the  govemment  in  oper- 
ation. AU  me  states,  at  home  and 
abroad,  feel  this  difficulty ;  and,  evQ  as 
it  seems,  it  has  no  small  advantages.  It 
abates  that  worse  nuisance,  eacceu  of 
legislation.  By  this  cause,  Conmss  is 
compelled  to  keep  itself  wittifn  its 
bounds ;  for  in  these  it  finds  more  msk 
than  it  can  do.  The  eovemment  most 
be  in  reality  what  it  is  m  name,  genenJ, 
and  must  he  as  simple  as  consists  with 
public  safety ;  and,  thus  qualified,  whj 
may  it  not  hold  togetho*  a  m^^ 
realm? 

Foreigners  expect  disunion  from  the 
extent  of  our  territory,  but  in  this  we 
see  safety,  as  well  as  danger ;  for  it  not 
only  flatters,  as  we  have  seen,  the  na- 
tional pride,  but  multiplies  die  bonds  of 
mutual  interest,  renders  free  exchange 
of  productions  and  friendly  intercourse 
vastly  more  profitable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  checks  despotic  power  of  party 
leaders,  those  simultaneous  excite- 
ments, those  passionate  movements, 
that  concentration  of  all  the  energies 
and  feelings  of  the  people  on  a  single 
point  of  controversy,  by  which  free 
states  of  narrower  dimensions  are  con- 
vulsed. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  partake  little  of  the  nervous  sen- 
sitiveness of  a  portion  of  the  people  on 
the  subject  of  the  Union.  Undouotedly 
it  is  exposed  to  perils,  which  may  turn 
these  hopes  and  prophecies  into  illu- 
sions. The  experience  of  life  teaches 
us  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst  Our 
present  prosperity  seems  too  unpar- 
alleled to  endure.  But  loose,  vague 
fears  ought  not  to  disturb  us ;  nor  should 
they  be  propagated,  because  they  often 
serve  to  fulfil  themselves.  The  truth  is, 
that  we  are  a  people  singularly  given  to 
alarm,  and  very  much  on  the  ground  oo 
which  the  rich  fear  most  about  property. 
The  greatness  of  our  blessings  makes  us 
timid.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  this 
community  extends,  the  Union  is  most 
dear.  It  may  be  said  of  diis,  as  of  other 
social  ties,  that  its  strength  cannot  be 
fully  known  till  we  are  seriously  called 
to  dissolve  it 

But,  it  is  said,  the  South  is  passionate, 

and  threatens  to  secede  if  we  agitate  this 

VQ\^\«c\Qi  slavery.     Is  this  no  cause  of 

2^aim'l    T  o  >^»&  <»x^TM»^  \ ^iKiuId  offer 
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aie  as  it  mav  be,  is  not  insane.     Does 
not  tlie  Soutn  know  that,  in  abandoning 
us  on  the  ground  of  slavery,  it  would 
take  the  surest  step  towards  converting 
the  free    States   to  intense  and   over- 
whelming abolitionism  ?    Would  not  sla- 
very become  from  that  moment  the  grand 
distinctive  idea  of  the  Southern  repub- 
lic ?    And  would  not  its  Northern  rival, 
by  instinct  and  necessitv,  found  itself  on 
the  antagonist  pnnciple  ?     In  such  an 
event,  there  would  be  no  need  of  anti- 
slavery  societies,  of  abolition  agitations, 
to  convert  the  North.     The  blow  that 
would  sever  the   Union  for  this  cause 
would  produce  an  instantaneous  explo- 
sion   to    shake   the   whole    land.     The 
moral  sentiment  against   slavery,   now 
kept  down  by  the  interests  and  duties 
which  grow  out  of  union,  would  burst  its 
fetters,  and  be  reinforced  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  patriotic  principle,  as 
well  as  by  all  the  prejudices  and  local 
passions  which  would  follow  disunion. 
Does  not  the  South  see  that  our  exemp- 
tion from  the  taint  of  slavery  would,  in 
this  case,  become  our  main  boast }  that 
we  should  cast  the  reproach  of  this  in- 
stitution into  her  teeth,  in  very  different 
languaoje  from  what  is  now  used  ?  that 
what  is  now  tolerated  in  sister  States 
would  be   intensely  hated  in  separate, 
rival    communities }     Let  disunion  on 
this  ground   take  place,  and  then   the 
North  may  become  truly  dangerous  to 
the  South.     Then  real  incendiaries,  very 
different  from  those  who  now  bear  the 
name,  might  spring  up  among  us.     Then 
fanaticism  would  borrow  force  and  pro- 
tection from  national  feeling.     Then,  in 
the  unfriendly  relations  between  the  two 
communities,  which  would  soon  be  cre- 
ated, and  in   the   self -regarding  policy 
which  we  should  adopt,  we  should  take 
into  account  the  weakness  which  a  ser- 
vile population  would  bring  on  our  ad- 
versaries.    We  should  feel  that  we  have 
an  ally  in  our  rival's  bosom,  nor  would 
that  ally  forget  to  look  northward  for 
liberation.     I  say  the  South  is  not  in- 
sane.    Nothing  but  a  palpable  necessity 
could  induce  it  to  break  off  from  the  free 
States  on  the  ground  of  slavery. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  in  the  next 
place,  that  there  is.  and  can  be.  no  kind 
of  necessity  or  warrant  for  separation 
furnished  to  the  South  by  the  discussion 
of  slavery  at  the  North.  This  topic  will 
indeed  be  agitated,  and  more  and  more 
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sponds  to  the  agitator*s  cry.     So  it  ear- 
ned the  British  Act  of  Emancipation, 
for  the  nation  was  ripe  for  action,  and 
for  the  most  part  had  no  hostile  preju- 
dices  to  surrender.     But  an  intelligent 
people,  divided  in  opinion  and  feeling 
on  a  great  subject,  cannot  be  earned  by 
storm,  or  be  swept  away  by  a  fervent 
association.     The  ardent  advocates  even 
of  a  good  cause,  if  marshaUed  into  an 
army,  and  joined  in  vehement  onset  on 
the   prejudices  of   such  a  community, 
cannot  but  awaken  reaction  and  obsti- 
nate repulsion ;  and  will,  too  often,  put 
themselves  in  the  wrong  by  passionate 
movements,  of  which  the  foe  is  sure  to 
profit.     1  now  speak  of  associated  agita- 
tion.    Let  the  individual  enthusiast,  who 
acts  from  his  own  soul,  agitate  as  much 
as  he  will.     I  would  not  say  a  word  to 
stifle  the  full,  bursting  heart.     But  pre- 
meditated, organized  agitation  is  another 
thing.      Besides   the   difficulty  already 
stated,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  noiio 
and  show,  and  to  fall  under  suspicion  of 
pretence,  and  on  this  account  is  less  for- 
given for  what  is  deemed  excess.    I  see, 
therefore  ver)'  serious  obstacles  to  the 
triumphs  of  organized  abolitionism  in  a 
community  like  ours.     It   has.  indeed, 
done  good.    Under  all  its  disadvantages, 
it  has  roused  many  minds,  but  it  cannot 
carry  with  it  the  people. 

As  to  abolitionism  in  its  more  general 
form,  or  regarded  as  an  individuju  prin- 
ciple of  settled,  earnest  opposition  to 
slavery,  this  has  taken  deep  root,  and 
must  grow  and  triumph.  It  is  in  har- 
mony with  our  institutions,  and  with  all 
the  tendencies  of  modem  civilization. 
It  triumphs  in  Europe,  and  will  f^ow  in 
upon  us  from  abroad  more  and  more 
freely,  in  consequence  of  those  im- 
provements of  intercourse  which  place 
Europe  almost  at  our  door.  Still,  it 
is  far  from  being  universal  among  us. 
There  are  obstacles  as  well  as  aids  to 
its  progress,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  is  to  make  its  way  calmly,  gradually, 
so  that  there  is  no  ix)ssibility  of  any 
violent  action  from  the  freest  discus- 
sion of  slavery.  There  is  no  danger 
of  an  antislavery  fever  here,  which  will 
justify  the  South  to  itself  in  encounter- 
mg  the  infinite  hazards  of  disunion. 

The  prevalent  state  of  feeling  in  the 
free  States  in  regard  to  slavery  \s  m- 
difference,  —  an   indifference  s\.TeT\?\Vv 
ened  by  the  notion  of  great  d\ffvcM\X.\^s 


attending  the  subject     The  fact  i»  pain- 
ful, but  the  truth   should  be  spokea 
The  majority  of  the  people,  even  yet 
care  little  about  the  matter.     A  painful 
proof  of  this  insensibility  was  furnished 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  the 
English  West  Indies  were  emancipated. 
An  event  surpassing  this  in  moral  grsin- 
deur  is  not  recorded  in  history.     In  one 
day,  half  a  million,  probablv  seven  hnn- 
dred  thousand  of  human  beings,  were 
rescued  from  bondage,  to  full,  unquali- 
fied   freedom.      The    consciousness  of 
wrongs,  in  so  many  breasts,  was  ex- 
changed  into   rapturous,   grateful   joy. 
What    shouts    of    thanksgiving    broke 
forth    from    those    liberated    crowds ! 
What  new  sanctity  and  strength  were 
added  to  the  domestic  ties  ]     What  new 
hopes  opened  on  future   generadoos! 
The  Crowning  glory  of  this  day  was 
the  fact  that  the  work  of  emancipation 
was   wholly  due   to   the    principles  of 
Christianity.      The    West    Indies  were 
freed,  not  by  force,  or  human  policy, 
but  by  the  reverence  of  a  great  people 
for   justice   and   humanity.      The   men 
who  began  and  carried  on   this  cause 
were  Christian  philanthropists  ;  and  they 
prevailed  by  spreading  their  own  spirit 
through  a  nation.     In  this  respect  the 
emancipation  of  the   West   Indies  was 
a  grander  work  than  the  redemption  of 
the  Israelites  from  bondage.     This  was 
accomplished  by  force,  by  outward  mira- 
cles, by  the  violence  ot  the  elements. 
That  was  achieved  by  love,  by  moral 
power,   by   God,   working   not    in    the 
stormy  seas,  but  in  the  depths  of  the 
human  heart.     And  how  was  this  day 
of     emancipation  —  one    of    the    most 
blessed  days   which   ever    dawned    on 
the  earth  —  received  in  this  country  ^ 
Whilst  in  distant  England  a  thrill  of 
gratitude  and  joy  pervaded  thousands 
and  millions,  we,  the  neighbors  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  who  boast  of  our  love 
of  liberty,  saw  the  sun  of  that  day  rise 
and  set  with  hardly  a  thought  of  the 
scenes  on  which  it  was  pouring  its  joy- 
ful  light.      The  greatest   part    of   our 
newspapers  did  not  refer  to  the  event. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  had 
forgotten  it.      Such  was  the  testimony 
we  gave  to  our  concern  for  the  poor 
slave :    and   is   it   from   discussions  of 
slavery  among  such  a  people  that  the 
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iincertaintv  as  to  the  i>sucs  of  West 
liulian  emancipation  })reventecl  our  re- 
joicing in  it.  Hut  does  uncertainty  so 
act  where  the  heart  is  deeply  moved  ? 
Is  it  a  part  of  human  nature  to  wait  for 
assurance  before  it  exults  at  events 
in  which  its  aflfections  are  involved  ? 
Does  the  new-born  child  receive  no 
welcome  because  we  are  not  sure  of 
the  prosperity  of  his  future  years  ? 
Does  the  lover  of  freedom  give  no  salu- 
tation, no  benediction,  to  a  people  rising 
in  defence  of  rii^hts.  or  establishing  free 
institutions,  because  the  experiment  of 
liberty  may  fail  ?  Undoubtedly  there 
were  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  West 
Indian  emancipation:  for  when  was  a 
great  social  revolution  ever  accom- 
plished, or  a  great  abuse  ever  removed, 
without  them  ?  It  was  impossible  for 
the  si  ive  and  the  master  to  change  their 
old  relations  to  reorganize  society,  with- 
out continuing  to  feel  more  or  less  the 
influences  of  the  old  system  of  oppres- 
sion. Are  the  wounds  of  ages  to  be 
healed  in  a  moment  ?  Could  a  perfect 
social  order  be  expected  to  rise  from  the 
ruins  of  slavery?  But  must  corrupt 
systems  be  maae  perpetual,  because  of 
the  chances  of  reform  ?  In  tlie  case 
of  the  West  India  emancipation,  we 
had  more  pledges  of  success  than  are 
usually  given.  We  knew  that  the  trial 
of  liberty  had  been  made  in  Antigua, 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the 
evils  which  had  been  dreaded.  The 
great  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom 
had  taken  place  in  a  day  without  dis- 
order, without  the  slightest  injury  to 
property  or  life,  with  no  excitement  but 
overwhelming  gratitude.  Yet,  as  a  peo- 
ple, we  cared  nothing  for  the  liberation 
of  the  West  Indian  slave.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  voices,  the  mighty 
chorus  of  praise  to  God,  which  ascended 
from  the  (iulf  of  Mexico  and  from  Great 
Britain  found  no  response  here. 

This  indifference  to  slavery  has  foun- 
dations among  us  which  are  not  to  be 
removed  in  a  day.  One  cause  is  to  be 
f')und  in  the  all-devouring  passion  for 
gain,  accumulation,  which  leaves  little 
leisure  for  sympathy  with  any  suffering 
which  does  not  meet  our  eye,  and  which 
will  listen  to  no  invocations  by  which 
the  old  channels  of  trade  and  profit  may 
be  obstructed.  Another  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sympathies  of  what  are  called 
the  higher  and  more  refined  classes  here 


with  the  hke  classes  at  the  .Sf)um.  Tlu- 
tide  ol  l.ishion  no  uninipt^rtant  intiu 
ence  even  in  a  republic  —  sets  strongly 
against  antislavery  efforts.  Another 
cause  is  our  position  in  regard  to  the  col- 
ored race  I  n  Europe,  the  negro  is  known 
chiefly  by  report,  and  is  therefore  easily 
recognized  as  a  man.  His  humanity  is 
never  questioned.  Still  more,  he  is  an 
object  for  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 
He  is  known  only  as  a  wronged,  suffer- 
ing man.  He  is  almost  a  picturesque 
bemg.  Thousands  and  thousands  in 
Englaod,  at  the  mention  of  the  African 
slave,  immediately  recall  to  their  minds 
that  most  affecting  figure  of  the  negro, 
as  Darwin  portrayed  Tiim,  touching  the 
earth  with  one  knee,  lifting  up  his  chained 
hands,  and  exclaiming,  "  Am  I  not  a 
man  and  a  brother  .'* "  To  us,  the  negro 
is  no  creature  of  imagination.  We  see 
him  as  he  is.  There  is  nothing  pict- 
uresque in  his  lot.  On  visiting  the 
slave  States,  we  see  him  practically 
ranked  with  inferior  creatures,  and  tak- 
ing the  rank  submissively.  We  hear  from 
him  shouts  of  boisterous  laughter,  much 
oftener  than  sighs  or  groans ;  and  this 
laughter  repels  compassion,  whilst  it 
inspires  something  like  contempt.  We 
here  have  a  hard  task  to  perform.  We 
have  to  conquer  old  and  deep  prejudices, 
and  to  see  a  true  man  in  one  with  whom 
we  have  associated  ideas  of  degradation 
inconsistent  with  humanity.  These  are 
painful  truths ;  but  it  is  good  to  know 
the  truth.  One  thing  is  plain,  that  free 
discussion  of  slavery  is  not  likely  to  stir 
up  in  the  free  States  rash,  careless  as- 
saults on  the  institutions  of  the  South, 
and  so  to  endanger  the  Union.  We, 
who  are  called  incendiaries  because  we 
discuss  this  subject,  do  not  kindle  our 
fires  among  dry  woods,  but  too  often  on 
fields  of  ice.  A  consuming  conflagration 
is  not  to  be  feared. 

1  have  now  considered  the  objections 
to  the  free  discussion  of  slavery  at  the 
North.  This  discussion  is  safe ;  still 
more,  it  is  a  duty,  and  must  go  on  ;  and 
under  this  and  other  influences,  the  anti- 
slavery  spirit  must  spread  and  must  pre- 
vail. Mr.  Clay's  speech  will  but  aid  the 
movement.  The  antislavery  spirit  may 
triumph  slowly,  but  triumph  it  must  and 
will.  It  may  be  thought  that,  from  my 
own  showing,  the  success  ot  \.Vvv3»  c'^^.'sfc 
is  not  so  sure  3ls  \\.s  tc\^TA'&  -w^  '&.c.^>as»- 
tomed  to  boasX.    liwX,  ivvAVvCcv^vast^vw^ 
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all  the  obstacles  which  I  have  frankly 
stated,  antislavery  principles  have  made 
great  progress,  have  become  deep  con- 
victions m  maty  souls  within  a  few 
years  :  and  the  impulse,  far  from  being 
spent,  continually  gains  strength.  There 
are  those  who  hope  that  ue  present 
movement  is  a  temporary  fanaticism. 
We  are  even  told  that  a  distinguished 
senator  from  the  South,  on  the  close  of 
Mr.  Clay's  speech,  repaid  this  e£Fort  for 
slavery  with  unbounded  applkuse,  and 
declared,  that  **  Abolitionism  was  now 
down."  But  such  men  have  not  studied 
our  times.  Strange,  that  in  an  age  when 
great  principles  are  stirring  the  human 
soul,  and  when  the  mass  of  men,  who 
have  hitherto  slept,  are  waking  up  to 
thought,  it  should  be  imagined  that  an 
individual,  a  name,  a  breath,  can  arrest 
the  grand  forward  movements  of  society ! 
When  will  statesmen  learn  that  there 
are  higher  powers  than  political  motives, 
interests,  and  intrigues  ,^  When  will 
they  learn  the  might  which  dwells  in 
truth  1    When  will  they  learn  that  the 

great  moral  and  religious  ideas  which 
ave  now  seized  on  and  are  working  in 
men's  souls  are  tlie  most  efficient,  dura- 
ble forces  which  are  acting  in  the  world  } 
When  will  they  learn  that  the  past  and 
present  are  not  the  future,  but  that  the 
changes  already  wrought  in  society  are 
only  forerunners,  signs,  and  springs  of 
mightier  revolutions  ?  Politicians,  ab- 
sorbed in  near  objects,  are  prophets  onlv 
on  a  small  scale.  They  may  foretell 
the  issues  of  the  next  election,  though 
even  here  they  are  often  baffled ;  but 
the  breaking  out  of  a  deep  moral  con- 
viction in  the  mass  of  men  is  a  mystery 
which  they  have  little  skill  to  interpret. 
The  future  of  this  country  is  to  take  its 
shape,  not  from  the  growing  of  cotton 
at  the  South,  not  from  the  struggles  of 
Dirties  or  leaders  for  power  or  station, 
out  from  the  great  principles  which  are 
unfolding  themselves  silently  in  men's 
breasts.  There  is  here,  and  through 
the  civilized  world,  a  steady  current  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  one  direction. 
The  old  notion  of  the  subjection  of  the 
many  for  the  comfort,  ease,  pleasure, 
and  pride  of  the  few,  is  fast  wearing 
away.  A  far  higher  and  more  rational 
conception  of  freedom  than  entered  into 
the  iof tiest.  speculations  oi  andeut  t\TOe* 


IS  spreading  itself,  and  \s  cY\an^t\^\)cv^\\:?tfs^  Q>ax^^%\»i 
isLCc  oi  society.     "  EquaWly  belot^  Vlloft  ^      'bVaNwj  m>MX 


laws  '*  has  become  the  wmtdnrofd  of  si 
civilized  sutes.    The  absolute  wmHi  of 
a  human  being  is  better  understood,  tfast 
is,  his  worth  as  an  individual,  cr  oa  hit 
0¥m  account,  and  not  merdy  as  a  nscftri 
tool  to   others.      Christianity  is  mm 
and  more  seen  to  attach  a  sacrediwii 
and  unspeakable  dimity  to  evcty  oMi, 
because  each  man  is  immortal    Sock 
is  the  current  of  human  thought    Prii* 
ciples  of  a  higher  order  are  beginoiiir 
to  operate  on  society,  amd  theSiwncI 
these  primal,  everlasting  lights  is  a  sue 
omen  of  a  brighter  day.     This  'n  the 
true  sign  of  the  coming  ages.    Pd^ 
cians    seizing   on  the    narrow,  settsh 
principles  of  human  nature,  expect  these 
to  rule  for  ever.     They  hope,  by  thdr 
own  machinery,  to  determine  the  move- 
ments of   the  world.      But  if   histoiy 
teaches  any  lesson,  it  is  the  impotence 
of  statesmen;  and,  happily,  this  impo- 
tence is  increasing  every  day,  widi  the 
spread  of  lights  and  moral  force  among 
the  people.      Would   politicians  study 
history  with  more  care,  they  might  learn, 
even  from  the  dark  times  which  are  past 
that  $elf- interest   is   not.  after  all,  the 
mightiest  agent  in  human  affairs:  that 
the  course  of  human  events  has  been 
more  determined,  on  the  whole,  by  great 
principles,  by  great  emotions,  by  feeling, 
by  enthusiasm,  than  by  selfish  calcula- 
tions, or  by  selfish  men.     In  the  great 
conflict  between  the   Oriental  ana  the 
Western  World,  which  vras  decided  at 
Thermopylae  and  Marathon:  in  the  last 
great  conflict  between  Polytheism  and 
Theism,  begun    by  Jesus   Christ,  and 
carried    on   by   his    followers ;   in  the 
Reformation  of  Luther :  in  the  Ameri- 
can   Revolution ;     in     these    granckst 
epochs  of  history,  what  was  it  which 
won    the    victory  ?      What    were   the 
mighty,  all- prevailing  powers  ?    Not  po- 
litical management,  not  self-interest  not 
the  lower  principles  of  human  nature, 
but  the  principles  of  freedom  and  relig- 
ion, moral  power  moral  enthusiasm,  the 
divine   aspirations  of  the  human  sonl 
Great  thoughts  and  great  emotions  have 
a  place  in  human  history  which  no  his- 
torian has  hitherto  given  them,  and  the 
future  is  to,  be  more  determined  by  these 
than  the  past     The   antislavery  spirit 
is  not.  then,  to  die  under  the  breatn  of 
an  orator.    As  easily  might  that  breath 
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)stility  to  all  the  grand  move- 
>rinciples,  and  reforms  of  our 
luse  it  stands  in  the  way  of  an 
%  world.  One  ^eat  idea  stands 
St  the  discovenes  and  improve- 
modern  times.  It  is,  that  man 
exercise  arbitrary,  irresponsible 
er  man.  To  restrain  power,  to 
id  balance  it,  to  create  respon- 
:or  its  just  use,  to  secure  the 
l1  against  its  abuse,  to  substi- 

for  private  will,  to  shield  the 
►m  the  strong,  to  give  to  the  in- 
means  of  redress,  to  set  a  fence 
'ery  man's  property  and  rights, 
rd,  to  secure  liberty,  —  such, 
rious  expressions,  is  the  great 
1  which  philosophers,  patriots, 
opists,   have  long  fixed   their 

and  hopes.  It  is  remarkable, 
)f  the  happy  omens  of  the  times, 
n  absolute  governments  have 
in  a  measure  this  grand  idea, 
esent  themselves  as  the  guar- 

liberty.  They  profess  their 
d  purpose  to  sustain  equal  laws, 
lich  all  men.  from  the  highest 
jvvest,  shall  find  effectual  pro- 
or  their  rights.  The  distin- 
Prussian  historian,  Raumer.  in 
rs  on  England,  maintains  that 
government,  which  foreigners 
>otic,  does  not  rest  on  private 

that  it  insures,  on  the  whole, 
reedom  to  the  subject  than  the 
)e()ple  can  boast.  Thus  des- 
oes  homage  to  the  great  ideas 
t  of  our  times  ;  and  yet  in  the 
this  progress,  in  the  f.ice  of  this 

reverence  for  human  rights, 
;  holder  stands  apart,  and  sets 
lim  to  ownership  of  his  fellow- 

and  insists  on  arbitrary,  irre- 
\  rule,  and  makes  his  will  a  law, 
rces  it  bv  degrading  punish- 
And  can  this  power  stand  '^.  Is 
)  resist  the  moral  power  of  the 

Can  it  withstand  a  higher 
lat  of  Eternal   Justice,  before 

worlds  bow,  and  to  which  the 
orders    of    beings    must    give 

m  this  discussion  with  stating 
lould  avoid,  as  much  as  possi- 
ersonalities  ;  and  I  have  aimed 
ut  to  look  only  at  the  system, 
idividuals.  I  am  aware,  how- 
it  some  of  my  remarks  must 
huve  a,  very  unfavorable  bear- 


ing on  the  slave-holder ;  for  how  can 
the  evils  and  crimes  of  a  system  be  held 
up  without  implicating  more  or  less  those 
who  sustain  it  ?  To  prevent,  then,  all 
misapprehension,  I  wish  to  say  that, 
whilst  I  think  slave-holders  in  general 
highly  culpable  for  upholding  a  system 
of  wrong  which  has  been  so  plainly  ex- 
posed. I  do  not  regard  slave-holding  as 
a  proof  of  the  necessary  absence  of 
moral  and  religious  principle.  Our  nat- 
ure is  strangely  inconsistent,  and  expe- 
rience continually  teaches  us  that  faults 
and  sins  on  whicn  the  eye  of  conscience 
has  not  been  distinctly  turned  may  con- 
sist with  real  virtue.  A  man,  living  in  a 
community,  all  of  whose  members  join 
in  passionate  support  of  an  evil  institu- 
tion, must  have  an  energy  of  thought  a 
moral  force,  a  moral  independence  which 
few  can  boast,  in  order  to  see  and  resist 
and  renounce  the  wrong.  No  moral 
trial  on  earth  is  perhaps  so  overpower- 
ing. The  ligiit,  which  prevails  in  other 
regions,  enters  most  slowly  this  com- 
pact, dense  mass  of  moral  error.  I  can- 
not forget  this  in  judging  the  slave- 
holder. I  remember,  too,  that  he  is  not 
merely  a  slave-holder.  He  sustains  the 
natural,  innocent,  purifying  relations  of 
domestic  life,  of  private  friendship,  of 
country,  and  of  Christian  worship,  and 
in  these  he  may  be  exemplary ;  in  these 
there  are  women  at  the  South  eminently 
faithful.  I  know  it  is  said  that  in  these 
acknowledgments  I  weaken  my  testi- 
mony against  slavery ;  but  truth  is  dearer 
than  policy.  I  cannot  hold  it  back. 
Could  I  liberate  all  the  slaves,  by  mis- 
representing the  slave-holder,  I  would 
not  do  it.  The  primary  work  of  a  man 
is,  not  to  liberate  slaves,  but  to  be  just, 
to  render  to  all  their  due,  to  do  what  is 
right,  be  the  cost  what  it  may ;  and  all 
benevolent  enterprises,  which  have  not 
their  origin  and  rule  in  this  sovereign 
principle  of  duty,  are  "splendid  sins.*' 
The  slave-holders  commit  a  great  wrong, 
many  without  consciousness  of  the 
wrong,  and  many  with  entire  indiffer- 
ence to  the  moral  character  of  slave- 
holding.  And  in  all  this  they  resemble 
other  societies  of  men  here  and  abroad. 
There  is  much  unconscious  wrong-doing, 
and,  still  more,  much  conscious  sacrifice 
of  right  to  interest,  all  the  world  over. 
This  should  not  prevent  rebu.Vft.  ^i  ci\5c«x 
commumt\ea,\wLl  ^o\3\!^  Ocv^O«Axc»rk.^^'v^^ 
compaxiBOTi  and  \.V\^  s^fvnX.  o\.  ^^M-^'«^^- 
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tion.  We  of  tlie  North  have  reason  and 
are  bound  to  condemn  the  enormous 
wrongs  practised  at  the  South  :  but  have 
we  a  right  to  boast  of  ourselves  as  bet- 
ter than  our  neighbors  ?  Is  not  the  self- 
ish spirit  of  gain,  which  is  blinding 
multitudes  at  the  South  to  the  injustice 
of  slavery,  very  rife  here  ?  Were  this 
institution  rooted  here,  should  we  not 
cling  as  a  people  to  it  as  obstinately  as 
others  ?  Are  none  of  us  now  reconciled 
to  it  by  the  profits  it  affords  them  ? 
England  reproaclies  our  slavery,  and 
she  cannot  do  it  too  solemnly.  But  has 
England  a  right  to  boast  over  the  slave- 
holdei;?  Who  can  fathom  the  depths  of 
guilt  and  woe  in  that  rich,  prosperous 
island  ?  Is  there  another  spot  on  earth 
in  which  so  many  crimes  and  agonies 
are  accumulated  as  in  London  ?  Where 
else  on  earth  is  so  shocking  a  contrast 
to  be  seen  of  boundless  luxury  and  un- 
utterable wretchedness  ?  What  a  work 
has  philanthropy  to  do  for  the  ignorant, 
intemperate,  half- famished  crowds  of 
Ireland  and  (ireat  Britain!  Her  nobles 
and  merchants,  indeed,  scatter  their 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  among 
the  poor.  Hut  do  they  retrench  one  I 
indulgence  or  one  ostentatious  display,  | 
or  resolutely  meet  the  great  question, 
how  the  terrible  evils  which  weigh  down 
and  threaten  society  are  to  be  substan- 
tially redressed  ?  1  say  not  these  things 
in  the  spirit  of  retaliation  towards  Eng- 
land. 1  ask  from  her  just,  indignant 
remonstrance  against  our  wrong-doing. 
But  I  would  show  that,  in  assailing 
slavery.  I  am  not  blind  to  all  other  evils, 
that  1  mean  not  to  set  apart  the  slave- 
holder as  alone  deserving  rebuke,  and 
that  1  acknowled'je  the  justice  of  many 
of  his  reproofs  of  these  free  States  and 
of  Europe.  (.»o(l  alone  knows  the  chief 
offender.  The  slave-holder,  indeed,  is 
charjjeable  with  the  peculiar  guilt  of 
ordaining,  and  upholding  with  set  pur- 
ix)se,  a  system  of  enormous  injustice. 
Slavery  is  a  creature  of  human  will  and 
choice,  and  at  the  same  time  the  great- 
est wrong  and  insult  on  human  nature. 
I  therefore  crv  aloud  against  it.  Of  the 
individuals  who  defend  and  perpetuate 
the  svstem,  I  am  sure  that  the  best  are 
deeply  injured  by  it :  but  among  them 
there  are  better  than  myself.  I  do  not 
fix  their  rank  in  a  world  oi  trans.^^s?»OT?». 
/  desire  to  lift  up  the  wronged  Axvd  o\>- 
pressed.     I   leave  to  a  h\gV\eT  ^ud^^  vV^ 


heart,  the  sins,  the  virtues  of  the  op- 
pressor. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  remarks  on 
the  topics  suggested  by  Mr.  Oays 
speech ;  and  here  you  may  expect  me 
to  close  this  long  communication.  Bat 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  my  engageroenCs 
and  duties  will  not  allow  me  to  write 
again  on  slavery,  I  am  inclined  to  re- 
lieve my  mind  ot  all  its  burdens  on  this 
subject.  Allow  me,  then,  to  say  a  few 
words  on  a  topic  which  has  given  me 
many  painful  thoughts.  —  the  more  pain- 
ful, because  so  few  have  seemed  to  share 
my  feeling.  I  refer  to  that  gross  out- 
rage on  rights  and  liberty,  the  buniii^ 
of  the  Hall  of  Freedom  in  Philadelphia. 
I  have  felt  this  the  more  because  this 
hall  was  erected  for  free  discussion,  was 
dedicated  to  liberty  of  speech.  Un- 
doubtedly it  was  especially  designed  to 
give  the  abolitionists  a  chance  of  being 
heard :  but  it  was  also  intended  to 
^ve  the  .same  privilege  to  others,  who. 
in  consequence  of  having  adopted  un- 
popular opinions,  might  be  excluded 
from  the  places  commonly  devoted 
to  public  meetings.  This  building  was 
associated  with  the  dearest  right  of 
an  intelligent,  spiritual  being,  that  of 
communicating  thought  and  receiring 
such  communication  in  return, — more 
intimately  associated  with  it  than  any 
other  edffice  in  the  country.  And  this 
was  stormed  by  a  mob :  a  peaceful 
assemblage  was  driven  from  its  walls: 
and  afterwards  it  was  levelled  to  the 
earth  bv  fire. 

Various  circumstances  conspired  to 
take  this  out  of  the  class  of  common 
crimes.  It  was  not  the  act  of  the  coarse, 
passionate  multitude.  It  was  not  done  in 
a  transport  of  lury.  The  incendiaries 
proceeded  leisurely  in  their  work,  and 
distinctly  understood  that  they  were  exe- 
cuting tfie  wish  and  purpose  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  people.  Passionate  out- 
breaks may  be  forgiven.  An  act  per- 
formed by  the  reckless  few  does  net 
alarm  us,  because  we  know  that  a  moral 
force  subsists  in  the  community  to  coun- 
teract it.  But  when  individuals,  to  whom 
we  look  for  a  restraining  moral  power, 
undertake  deliberately  the  work  of  the 
reckless  and  violent,  then  the  outrage  on 
law  and  ritjht  wears  a  singularly  dark 
?iTvd  menacinec  aspect  Such  a  commu- 
iC\\.N  TWC5  >*«0\  \&^  \5cv^  l^MTidations  of  so- 
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nob  of  Philadelphia,  who  wonders 
e  mob  of  Harrisburg  ? 
lother  aggravation  of  this  act  was, 
the  blameless  character  of  those 
had  erected  and  were  occupying  the 
of  Freedom  was  distinctly  under- 
l.  The  assemblage  thronging  this 
:e  was  not  made  up  of  profligates, 
e  false,  the  lawless,  the  profane. 
Lhat  occasion  were  met  together 
;ns  of  Philadelphia  and  visitors 
other  cities  and  States,  who  were 
id  to  none  in  purity  of  life  ;  and 
had  convened  in  obedience  to  what 
believed,  however  erroneously,  the 
of  God.  and  to  accomplish  what 
ed  to  them  a  great  work  of  justice 
lumanity.  1  doubt  whether,  at  that 
,  there  were  collected  in  any  other 
e  spot  of  the  land  so  many  good 
upright  men  and  women,  so  many 
re  friends  of  the  race.  In  that 
d  was  John  G.  Whittier,  a  min 
e  genius  and  virtues  would  do 
r  to  any  city,  whose  poetry  bursts 

the  soul  with  the  fire  and  indig- 
energy  of  an  ancient  prophet,  and 
e  noble  simplicity  of  character  is 
to  be  the  delight  of  all  who  know 
In  that  crowd  was  Lucretia 
,  that  beautiful  example  of  womin- 
Who  that  has  heard  the  tones  of 
/oice,  and  looked  on  the  mild  ra- 
re of  her  benign  and  intelligent 
tenance,  can  endure  the  thought 
such  a  woman  was  driven  by  a  mob 
a  spot  to  which  she  had  gone,  as 
eligiously  believed,  on  a  mission  of 
itian  sympathy  ?  There  were  many 
s,  worthy  associates  of  those  whom 
ve  named,  religious  men,  prepared 
ffer  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  —  de- 
1  women,  whose  hearts  were  bur- 
d  with  the  infinite  indignities  heaped 
heir  sex  by  slavery.  Such  were 
)eople  who  were  denied  the  protec- 
of  the  laws  ;  denied  the  privilege 
ted  to  the  most  profligate  political 
%  and  even  to  a  meeting  of  Athe- 

treated  as  outcasts,  as  the  refuse 
Dff scouring  of  the  world.  In  them 
revived  the  experience  of  the  first 
jsses  to  the  Christian  faith.  Hap- 
Christianity  has  not  wholly  failed 
iprove  society.  At  first,  the  disciple 
elf  was  destroyed,  —  now  only  nis 
re  ;  and  this  is  certainly  some  prog- 
of  the  world, 
id  whsit  was  the  mighty  cauie  of 


this  outrage  ?  A  general  reply  is,  that 
the  abolitionists  were  fanatics.  Be  it  so. 
Is  fanaticism  a  justification  of  this  sum- 
mary justice  ?  What  more  common  than 
this  fever  in  our  churches  ?  How  does 
it  infect  whole  sects  !  What  more  com- 
mon in  our  political  meetings  ?  Must 
the  walls  within  which  fanatics  meet  be 
purged  by  desolating  fire  ?  Will  not  then 
the  whole  land  be  lighted  by  the  flames  ? 
Shall  I  be  told  that  the  fanaticism  of 
abolitionists  is  of  peculiar  atrocity?  — 
that  they  are  marked,  set  apart  by 
the  monstrousness  of  their  doctrines  ? 
These  doctrines  are  the  brotherhood  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  right  of  every 
human  being  to  his  own  person  and  to 
the  protection  of  equal  laws  Such  are 
the  heresies  that  must  be  burned  out 
with  fire,  and  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  where  they  are  preached  ! 
Undoubtedly  there  may  be  crimes,  so 
unnatural,  so  terrible  to  a  community, 
that  a  people  may  be  forgiven  if,  deem- 
ing the  usual  forms  of  justice  too  slow, 
they  assume  the  perilous  office  of  inflict- 
ing speedy  punishment.  But  that  the 
processes  of  law,  that  the  chartered 
rights  of  a  free  people  should  be  set 
aside  to  punish  men  who  come  together 
to  protest  against  the  greatest  ^ong  in 
the  land,  and  whose  fanaticism  consists 
in  the  excess  of  their  zeal  for  the  op- 
pressed ;  this  is  a  doctrine  which  puts 
to  shame  the  dark  ages,  and  which  can- 
not long  keep  its  ground  in  our  own. 

But  tnis  general  charge  of  fanaticism 
is  not  the  main  defence  of  this  hall- 
burning.  The  old  cry  of  "  danger  to  the 
Union  "  is  set  up.  Abolitionism  was  to 
be  committed  to  the  flames,  because  it 
threatened  to  separate  the  States.  I 
shall  not,  of  course,  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said  on  this  topic;  but  I  will 
only  ask,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  burn- 
ing up  every  edifice  which  gives  shelter 
to  the  supposed  enemies  of  the  Union  i 
At  this  very  moment,  one  of  these 
twenty-six  States  has  virtually  assumed 
the  right  of  war,  which  the  Constitution 
confers  on  the  general  government,  and 
would  inevitably  drive  us  into  hostilities 
with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  Europe,  if  the  insanity  of  the  con- 
test did  not  make  it  next  to  impossible ; 
and  in  so  doing,  it  has  given  a  precedent 
more  menaclti^  lo  \.Vv^  vixcvwtv  ^"ask.  -axc^ 
thinjt  m  out  YvKaloxv^  h«\^  VJcv^  ^ca^^'t  ^^- 
cepUon  oi  xVi^i  Ti>3S!i:\^»N:v^^  ^^  ^xax^-^ 
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rights  morement.  And  shall  all  who 
favor  dtis  usurpation  be  forbidden  to 
meet  but  at  the  peril  of  mobs  and  flames  f 
In  this  case,  might  not  some  halls  of 
legislation  meet  the  fate  of  the  Hall  of 
Freedom  ?  I  must  protest  against  the 
disposition  U>  make  the  crime  of  endan- 
gering the  Union  a  sufficient  cause  for 
house-burning.  The  nerves  of  our  peo- 
ple are  particulariy  sensitive  on  this 
point,  and  incendiariam  will  become  the 
fashion  if  this  plea  will  suffice  for  it. 
Every  householder  should  lift  up  his 
voice  agwnst  the  dangerous  doctrine. 

But  we  have  not  yet  touched  the  mat 
cause  of  the  conflagration  of  the  Hall 
of  Freedom.  Something  worse  than 
fonadcism  or  separation  of  the  Union 
was  the  impulse  to  this  violence.  We 
are  told  that  white  people  and  black 
sat  together  on  the  benches  of  the  hall, 
and  were  even  seen  walking  tc^ether 
in  the  streets !  This  was  the  unheard- 
of  atrocity  which  the  virtues  of  the 
people   of   Philadelphia   could   not   en- 
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junction  of  black  and  while  was  too 
much  for  human  patience  to  sustain. 
And  has  it  indeed  come  to  this  ?  For 
such  a  cause  are  mobs  and  fires  to  be 
let  loose  on  our  persons  and  most  costly 
buildings  ?  Wliai !  Has  not  an  Amer- 
ican citixen  a  right  lo  sit  and  walk  with 
whom  he  will  }  Is  this  common  privi- 
lege of  humanity  denied  us. ^  Is  society 
authorized  to  choose  our  associates? 
Must  our  neighbor's  tastes  as  to  friend- 
ship and  companionship  control  our 
own?  Have  the  feudal  limes  come 
back  to  us,  when  to  break  the  law  of 
caste  was  a  greater  crime  than  to  violate 
the  laws  of  God  .>  What  must  Europe 
have  thought  when  the  news  crossed 
the  ocean  of  the  burning  of  the  Hall 
of  Freedom,  Ijecause  white  and  colored 
people  walked  together  in  the  streets  ? 
Europe  might  well  open  its  eyes  in 
wonder.  On  that  continent,  with  all 
its  aristocracy,  the  colored  man  mixes 
freely  with  his  fellow- creatures.  He 
passes  for  a  man.  He  sometimes  re- 
ceives the  countenance  of  the  rich,  and 
has  even  found  his  way  into  the  palaces 
of  the  great.  In  Europe,  the  doctrine 
would  be  [houeht  too  absurd  for  refuta- 
t/on  that  a  colored  man  of  pure  morals 
and  piety,  of  cultivated  '«ttt\\t<A  asviy 
refilled  manners,  was  twt  a  &t  cono-  \ 


panion  for  the  best  in  tlie  laad.  WM 
must  Europe  have  said  wbea  bniqril 
to  understand  that,  in  a  republic  foaoH 
on  the  principles  of  buman  i^li  wi 
equality,  people  are  plac«d  be^nd  tk 
protection  of  the  laws,  for  treatiu  ■ 
Atncan  as  a  man  ?  This  Phllad^ihii 
doctrine  deserves  no  mercy,  Wbtt  n 
insult  is  thrown  on  human  nature,  b 
making  it  a  heinous  crime  to  sit  or  walk 
with  a  human  being,  whoever  he  ■*; 
be? 

It  just  occurs  to  me  that  I  ban  fv- 
gotten  the  circumstance  which  filled  a 
overflowing  the  cup  of  abolitionist  irict 
edness  in  Philaiielphia.  The  gieit 
offence  was  this,  that  certain  ymif 
women,  of  antislaver]^  faith,  were  s«a 
to  walk  the  streets  with  colored  young 
men  I  Of  the  truth  of  this  alle^tion. 
which  has  been  denied,  I  am  not  aUe 
to  judge  :  but,  allowing  its  correctness. 
1  must  think  that  to  violate  the  majestj 
of  the  laws,  and  to  convulse  a  whole 
city,  because  a  few  young  nonen 
thought  fit  to  manifest  in  this  way  thnr 
benevolence  towards  a  despised  race. 


"  RBCmblcs  nc 
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Offences  against  manners  arc  wisely 
left  to  the  scourge  of  public  opinion, 
which  proves  itself,  in  such  cases,  a 
more  effectual  as  well  as  more  merciful 
discipline  than  burning  or  the  ^lom. 
If  ridicule  and  indignation  will  not  pat 
down  supposed  misdemeanors  of  tnis 
cla-ts.  what  will  fnrce  avail  ?  May  I  be 
here  alioived  lo  counsel  my  fair  aboli- 
tionist friends  (if  they  have  really  fallen 
into  the  "unpardonable  transgressioii" 
laid  to  their  charge)  to  respect  hereafter 
the  usages  of  society  in  regard  to  their 
communications  with  the  other  sex.  If 
their  antislavery  xeal  compels  them  to 
bear  testimony  against  the  prejudice 
which  excludes  the  colored  people  from 
the  society  of  the  whites,  let  them 
choose  for  their  associates  the  womeo 
of  ihe  despised  caste.  With  less  de- 
fiance of  opinion,  they  will  thus  give 
equal  expression  to  their  interest  io  Ibe 
wronged.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
less  conspicuous  their  seal  in  tUs  and 
other  public  movements,  the  better. 
There  are  none  for  whom  I  feel  » 
deeper  and  more  affectionate  solicHnde 
ftwti  ta  \V»*  vouDE  g£  the  other  sex; 
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and  of  the  stren^h  of  their  sensibility, 
and  then  consider  how  exposed  they 
are,  on  occasions  of  struggle  and  ex- 
citement, to  unconscious  imprudences 
which  may  throw  a.  shade  over  their 
characters  not  soon  to  be  dispelled,  and 
which,  in  their  calmer  hours,  may  visit 
them  with  secret  upbraidinga,  or  with 
fears  of  having  started  from  the  proper 
path,  I  cannot  but  desire  that,  whilst  they 
open  their  hearts  to  ail  generous  sympa- 
thies, they  should  postpone  the  public 
manifestation  of  their  zeal  to  a  riper  are. 
The  violence  which  was  offered  the 
abolitionists  for  their  reception  of  the 
colored  people  to  freer  social  inter- 
course, was  the  more  aggravated,  be- 
cause, if  they  erred  in  the  matter,  their 
motive  was  a  generous  one.  not  got  up 
for  the  occasion,  but  proved  to  be  sin- 
cere by  their  whole  conduct.  They  say 
that  ine  colored  race,  ground  as  they 
hive  been  in  the  dust  by  long  tyranny, 
and  still  suffering  under  prejudices 
which  forbid  their  elevation,  are  en- 
titled to  peculiar  regard  from  the  dis- 
ciples of  him  who  came  to  raise  the 
fallen,  "to  seek  and  save  the  lost." 
They  look  on  this  people  with  peculiar 
sympithy,  because  subjected  to  peculiar 
hardships.  With  this  view,  they  are 
anxious  to  break  down  the  distinction, 
or  at  least  to  diminish  the  distance, 
between  the  bhck  m  in  and  the  white, 
believing  that  in  this  way  only  the  de- 
grading influences  of  the  injuries  of 
years  can  be  overcome.  Allow  this  to  be 
an  error,  is  it  not  a  generous  one  ?  Is 
there  nothing  holy  in  sympathy  with  the 
wronged  i"  Are  feelings  of  benevolent 
concern,  for  whatever  portion  of  our 
race,  to  be  insulted,  and  to  bring  down 
violence  on  our  heads,  because  they 
transgress  conventional  rules  and  the 
forms  of  "good  society"?  That  igno- 
rant and  coarse  people  should  treat  the 
motives  of  the  abolitionists  with  scorn 
cannot  surprise  us  ;  but  that  any,  who 
belong  to  what  is  called  the  respectable 
and  refined  class,  should  join  the  fierce 
multitude  in  persecuting  men  of  worth 
and  humanity,  admits  no  excuse.  Does 
it  not  show  that  the  line  of  separation 
between  the  high  and  low  is  not  as 
broad  fts  we  sometimes  imagine :  that 
much  which  passes  for  refinement  Is 
mere  gloss  ;  and  that  when  the  passions 
are  stirred  up  by  the  concurrence  of 
numbers,   "tJi«  friends  o{  order"  can 


set  laws  at  defiance  as  boldly  as  the 
multitude  ? 

This  outrage,  If  viewed  in  its  political 
aspects,  deserves  severe  reprobation. 
Mob-law,  in  this  country,  ought  always 
to  be  frowned  down.  It  is  an  invasion 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  in- 
stitutions, of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  the  more  dangerous,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  the  multitude  to  be 
an  assertion  of  the  principle  which  it 
overthrows.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
people  has  here  but  one  mode  of 
manifestation,  and  that  is  the  laws.  It 
can  express  itself  in  no  other  way ;  and, 
consequently,  a  mob,  in  forcibly  sus- 
pending the  laws,  and  in  substituting 
Its  own  will  for  that  which  the  legiti- 
mate organs  of  the  people  have  pro- 
claimed, usurps  for  a  time  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  state,  and  is  virtually  re- 
bellion. In  a  despotism  the  laws  are 
of  less  moment  than  in  a  free  country, 
because  in  the  former  there  is  a  force 
above  the  laws,  an  irresistible  will,  which 
has  at  its  disposal  a  subservient  soldiery 
and  summary  punishments,  to  maintain 
something  like  order  in  the  state.  But 
in  a  republic  there  is  nothing  higher 
than  the  laws :  and  in  shaking  the  au- 
thority of  these,  the  whole  social  edifice 
is  shaken.  Reverence  for  the  laws  is 
the  essential  spirit,  the  guardian  power, 
of  a  free  state.  Take  this  away,  and  no 
physical  force  can  take  its  place.  The 
force  is  in  the  excited  multitude,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  is  roused  against  law. 
It  prepares  the  way  and  constitutes  a 
demand  for  a  more  regular,  despotic 
power  which,  bad  as  it  is,  is  better  than 
the  tyranny  of  crowds.  There  is,  in- 
deed, as  I  have  intimated,  one  case 
where  popular  commotion  does  com- 
paratively little  harm.  I  mean  that 
which  is  excited  by  some  daring  crime 
which  the  taws  sternly  forbid,  and  which 
sends  an  electric  thrill  of  horror  through 
a  virtuous  community.  In  such  a  case 
the  public  without  law  do  the  work  of 
law,  and  enforce  those  natural,  eternal 
principles  of  right  on  which  all  legisla- 
tion should  rest.  Even  this  violence, 
however,  is  dangerous.  But,  be  it  ever 
so  blameless,  who  can  bring  under  this 
head  the  outrage  offered  to  abolitionists, 
men  who  had  broken  no  law.  and  whose 
distinction  was  that  thev  b.id  v'*'^^"*- 
themselves  on  tt\cEto\jTiQ,jATa.V>\Tii«i&. 
everlastmg  lightt 
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I'his  ouirage  against  the  abolitionists  I 
made  liitle  impression  on  the  couotry  j 
nt  large.  It  was  pronounced  wrong,  of  , 
course ;  but  then  we  were  told  that  the 
aboIitionkiK  were  so  imprudent,  so  tierce, 
so  pvcn  to  denunciation,  so  intolerant  to- 
wards all  who  differ  from  them,  that  they 
had  no  "rcat  claim  to  svmpaihy !  Every- 
wliere  iTie  excesses  ot  ilie  abolitionists 
are  used  to  palliate  the  persecution  which  ! 
they  suffer.  Ilut  are  they  tiie  only  in-  I 
tolerant  people  in  the  country .'  Is  there 
a  single  political  party  which  docs  not  | 
deal  as  freely  in  denunciation  ?  Is  there  i 
a  reli};ious  sect  which  has  not  its  mejs-  , 
lire  of  bitterness.'  I  ask,  as  before,  if  i 
fierce  denunciation  is  to  be  visited  with  | 
flames,  where  will  (he  conflagration  stop  'i  i 

In  tlius  speaking,  let  me  not  be  con-  j 
sidered  as  blind  to  the  errors  of  tlie  , 
abolitionists.  .My  interest  in  tlieir  ob-  : 
ject  increases  my  pain  at  their  defects. 
When  I  conside'r  them  as  having  es- 


of  passionate  sev' 
speeches,  and    movements.     Such  men 
ought  lo  find  in  the  grandeur,  purity, 
and  benevolence  of  their  end.  irresisti- 
ble motives  to  self-control,  to  a  spirit  of  : 
e([uity  and  mildness,  to  a  calm.  lofty.  \ 
trusl'in  God.     1   trieve  that  in  an  aie  1 
when  the  power  oi  gentleness  and  meeK-  | 
ness  is  beginning  to  be  understood,  they  ' 
have  souglit  strength  in  very  different  : 
weapons,     1  do  not  deny  tlieir  error : 
but  1  say.  let  there  be  some  proportion  . 
between  the  punishment  and  the  offence.  , 
Is  nothing  to  be  pardoned  to  men  who  ■ 
have   medilated  on   great  wrongs  until 
their    .spirits    are  deeply  stirred?     Is 
vehemence  in  such  men  the  unpardon- 
able sin?     Must  we  rigidly  insist  that 
they  shall  weigh  every  woril  before  they 
speak  ?    When  all  England  was  on  fire 
with  the  injuries  of  the  slave,  is  it  won- 
derful that  men  in  this  country,  where 
the  evil  is  most  towering,  should  echo 
in  louder  tones  the  cry  which  came  to 
them  over  the  ocean  ?'    Is  it  wonderful 
thii  women,  thinlting  of  more  than  a 
million   of   their  own  sex,   at   no  gre.it  j 
distance,   exposed   to   degradation   and 
prostitution,  should,  in  their  grief  and 
indignation  repel  everv  extenuating  plea  ; 
for  the  supporters   of  these  abomina-  ■ 
(ions .'     Was    it    possible     that    none  I 
aJiou/d  speak  on  Inis  sub'iett  bw  ^.\^e  \ 
wise  and  prudent  t   Does  noieveTv  yca.^. 


cause  gather  round  itself  vehement  ^r- 
its?  Must  no  evil  be  touched  till  n 
have  assurance  that  it  shall  be  shakai 
and  subverted  by  rule  ?  We  bear  ex- 
traiagance  and  vehemence  elsewhere. 
without  burning  down  men's  honses. 
Why  this  singular  sensitiveness  to  anti- 
slavery  veliemcnce.  except  it  be  that 
sla\-erv,  which  so  many  call  an  evil  wiiK 
the  lips,  has  never  come  as  an  evil  lo 
their  consciences  and  hearts  ? 

But,  it  is  said,  the  alwlitionists  injure 
a  good  cause.  Be  it  so.  1  think  ihev 
have  tlone  it  harm  as  well  as  good.  But 
is  not  this  the  common  course  of  human 
affairs?  Whaigoodcause  is  not  hymned, 
and  sometimes  thrown  back,  by  its  best 
friends.  In  the  present  imperfect  stale 
of  our  nature,  men  seldom  take  a  strt>ng 
hold  of  any  great  object,  without  fallina 
into  excess.  Enthusiasm,  by  which  1 
mean  a  disproportionate  strength  of  feel- 
ing and  emotion,  such  as  interferes  more 
or  less  with  the  judgment,  seems  almost 
inseparal'le  from  earnestness.  The  calm 
reason,  the  -single  idea  of  right,  the  prin- 
ciple of  pure  love,  such  as'  it  exists  in 
God,  serene  and  unimpassioned.  — these 
divine  impul!t-s  seldom  of  themselves 
carry  men  through  great  enierprisfs. 
Human  ]jassionaiencss  mixes  with  high- 
er influences.  This  is  to  be  lamented, 
and  much  evil  is  done :  but  we  musi 
endure  enthusiasm  with  its  excesses,  or 
sink  into  a  lifeless  monotony.  The5e 
excesses  we  ought  to  rebuke  and  dis- 
courage ;  but  we  must  not  hunt  them 
down  as  the  greatest  crimes.  We  must 
take  heed  lest  in  our  war  against  rash- 
ness we  quench  all  the  generous  senti- 
ments ot  human  nature.  It  is  natural 
to  desire  that  evils  should  be  removed 
gently,  imperceptibly,  witliout  agitation : 
and  the  more  of  this  quiet  process  l he 
better.  But  it  is  not  ordinarily  by  such 
processes  that  the  mysterious  pro\'idenct 
of  God  purifies  society.  Religion  and 
freedom  have  made  their  way  through 
struggles  and  storms.  Established  enis 
naturally  oppose  an  iron  front  to  reform ; 
and  the  spirit  of  reform,  gathering  ne" 
vehemence  from  oppositions,  pours  iiseU 
forth  in  passionate  (fforts.  Man  is  noi 
good  enough  yet  to  join  invincible  cour- 
age, 7,eal,  and  struggle,  with  aU-sufieriBg 
meekness,  liut  must  conflict  with  evl 
cease,  because  it  will  be  marred  wiiii 
Vxinvui  vra^rfection  ?  Must  the  bum- 
'■  \n^  «^vA.Nq^  >aL^  Vt»  v]tm^>hie*  v'th 
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being  always  self-possessed  ?  Do  we 
lorgive  nothing  to  ti>e  warm-hearted? 
Should  we  not  labor  to  temper  and  guide 
aright  excessive  zeal  in  a  virtuous  cause, 
instead  of  persecuting  it  as  the  worst  of 
crimes  ? 

The  abolitionists  deserve  rebuke  :  but 
let  it  be  proportioned  to  the  offence. 
They  do  wrong  in  their  angr^  denun- 
ciation of  slave-holders.  But  is  calling 
the  slave-holder  hard  names  a  crime  of 
unparalleled  aggravation  P  Is  it  not,  at 
least,  as  great  a  crime  to  spoil  a  man  of 
his  rights  and  liberty,  to  make  him  a 
chattel,  and  trample  him  in  the  dust  ? 
And  why  shall  the  latler  offender  escape 
Willi  so  much  gentler  rebuke  ?  i  know, 
as  well  as  the  slave-holder,  what  it  is  to 
bear  the  burden  of  hard  names,  Tlie 
South  has  not  been  sparing  of  its  invec- 
tives in  return  for  my  poor  elTorts  against 
slavery.  1  understand  the  evil  of  re- 
proach ;  and  1  am  compelled  to  pro- 
nounce it  a  very  slight  one.  and  not  to 
be  named  in  comparison  with  bondage  ; 
and  why  is  it  that  he  who  inflicts  the 
former  should  be  called  to  drink  the  cup 
of  wrath  to  tlie  very  dregs,  whilst  he  who 
inflicts  the  latter  receives  hardly  a  mild 

I  say  these  things,  not  as  a  partisan 
of  the  abolitionists,  but  from  a  love  of 
justice.  They  seem  to  me  gready 
wronged  by  the  unparalleled  persecution 
to  which  tney  have  been  expo.sed  :  and 
the  wronged  should  never  want  a  de- 
fender. But  I  am  not  of  them  In  the 
spirit  of  many  of  them  1  see  much  to 
condemn.  1  utterly  disapprove  their 
sweeping  denunciations,  1  fear  that 
iheir  scorn  of  expediency  may  degener- 
ate into  recklessness.  1  fear  that,  as  a 
natural  if  not  necessary  consequence  of 
their  multiplied  meetings,  he!a  cuiefly 
for  excitement,  their  zeal  mu.st  often  be 
forced,  got  up  for  effect,  —  a  product  of 
calculation  not  a  swell  of  the  heart.  I 
conflde  in  them  the  less  the  more  they 
increase.  1  fear  that  their  resort  to 
political  action  will  impair  their  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  their  moral  power. 
I  dislnist  the  system  of  association  and 
agitation  in  a  cause  like  this.  But  be- 
cause I  see  among  them  somewhat  to 
fear  and  blame,  must  I  shut  my  eyes  on 
more  which  1  ought  10  commend  ?  Must 
not  men  of  pure  and  lofty  aims  be  hon- 
ored, because,  like  every  thing  human. 


they  are  not  free  from  fault  7  I  re- 
spect the  abolitionists  for  maintaining 
great  principles  with  courage  and  fervor, 
amidst  scorn  and  violence.  Can  men 
have  a  higher  claim  to  tespect  ?  lo 
their  body,  amidst  prejudiced,  narrow- 
minded,  conceited,  self-seeking  mem- 
bers, such  as  are  found  in  all  i 


,   there   is   a    large    proportion   of 
uncompromising,  singtt-l 


■hearted  frien 
of  truth,  right,  and  freedom ;  and  such 
men  are  securities  against  the  adoption 
of  criminal  ends  or  criminal  means.  In 
their  front  rank  —  perhaps  at  their  head 
—  is  Gerrit  Smith  ;  a  man  worthy  of  all 
honor  for  his  overflowing  munincence, 
for  hiscalm  yet  invincible  moral  courage, 
for  his  Christian  liberality,  embracing 
men  of  every  sect  and  name,  and  for 
his  deep,  acdve,  inexhaustible  sympathy 
with  the  sinful,  suffering,  and  oppressed. 
In  their  ranks  may  also  be  found  our 
common  friend,  Charles  Follen,  that 
genuine  man,  that  heroic  spirit,  whose 
love  of  freedom  unites,  in  rare  harmony, 
the  old  Roman  force  with  Christian 
love ;  in  wiiom  we  see  the  generous, 
rash  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  tempered 
by  time  and  trial  into  a  most  sweet  and 
winning  virtue.  I  could  name  others, 
honored  and  dear.  I  do  not,  for  the 
sake  of  such,  shut  my  eyes  on  the  de- 
fects of  the  association  ;  but  that  it 
should  be  selected  for  outrage  and  per- 
secution, is  a  monstrous  wrong,  against 
which  solemn    testimony  ouglit  to  be 

There  is  one  consolation  attending 
persecution.  It  often  exalts  the  spint 
of  the  sufferer,  and  often  covers  with 
honor  those  whom  it  had  destined  to 
shame.  Who  made  Socrates  the  most 
venerable  name  of  antiquity  ?  The  men 
who  mixed  for  him  the  cup  of  hemlock, 
and  drove  him  as  a  criminal  from  the 
world  which  he  had  enlightened.  Prov- 
idence teaches  us  the  doctrine  of  retri- 
bution very  touchingty  in  the  fact  that 
future  ages  guard  with  peculiar  rever- 
ence the  memories  of  men  who,  in  their 
own  times,  were  contemned,  abhorred, 
hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  destroyed 
by  fire  or  sword,  for  their  fidelity  to 
truth.  That  the  abolitionists  have 
grown  strong  under  outrage,  we  know  ; 
and  in  this  1  should  rejoice  were  their 
cause  ever  so  bad  ;  becvi&c  ^w*«.i\i'*««i. 
must  be  wot»«.  5m4  \»  4fcl«w.  ttomx  X*  ^ 
good,     1  v(\s\\  li\a.V  ■perwcs&Q^  "A-  ■^'*- 
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checked  by  principle,  may  be  stayed,  by  I  their  consciences  cannot  stand  alooe, 

seeing  tliat  It  liglits  a.guins[  itself,  and  Their  principles,  as  they  call  them,  aie 

builds  up  those  whom  it  tolls  to  destroy.  !  echoes    of   general    sentimenL      Their 

How  long  the   abolitionists  will   be  re-  \  sense  of  duty,   unproppied    by   OpinJoo. 

membereu,  I  know  not :  but  as  long  as  ,  totters,  and  (oo  often  falls.     One  of  tbe 

they  live  in  history,  the^'  will  wear  as  a  saddest  views  of  society  is  the  alnnsl 

crown  the  sufferings  which  they  have  so  universal  want  of  self-determined,  self- 

firmly  borne.     Posterity  will  be  just  to  subsistent  virtue.     It   is,  therefore,  do 


them ;  nor  can  [  doubt  what  doom  pos- 
terity will  pronounce  on  the  mobs  or 
single  men  who  have  labored  to  silence 
them  by  brutal  force.  I  should  be  glad 
1  exchanging  their  array  <  ' 


ign  of  unparalleled  depravity  that  a 
community  proves  false  to  great  priori 
pits  in  seasons  of  excitement.  All  great 
citius  abound  in  ignorance,  prejudice. 
„    ,^  ,  passion,  selfish  conformity  to  the  world, 

affiliated  societies  for  less  conspicuous  and  moral  corruption  In  its  grosser  and 
and  artificial  means  of  action.  But  let  more  refined  forms :  and  that  these  bii- 
them  not  do  this  from  subserviency  to     ter  fountains  should   sometimes  burst 


n  opposition  to  iheir ; 
right.  Let  them  yield  nothing  to  fear. 
Let  them  never  t)e  false  to  tnat  great 
cause  which  tliey  have  fought  for  so 
manfully.  —  freedom  of  speech.  Let 
them  never  give  countenance  to  the  doc- 
trine, which  all  tyrants  hold,  that  ma- 
teria! power,  physical  pain,  is  mightier 
tlian  tlie  convictions  of  reason,  than  the 
principle  of  duty,  than  the  love  of  God 
and  mankind.  Sooner  may  ihey  pine 
and  pcrl.sh  in  pri^^ons.  sooner  bleed  or 
be  str.ingled  by  the  execuiioner.  than 
surrender  their  deliberate  principles  to 
lawless  violence. 

In  the  remarks  now  made  on  the 
recent  outrage  at  Philadelphia,  I  have 
felt  m>self  bound  to  use  great  plainness 
of  speech.  Had  I  consulted  my  feel- 
ings, I  .sh<mld  h:ive  been  silent.  In  that 
city  1  have  old  and  dear  friends,  and 
have    received     hospitalities    which    I 


forth,  is  a  matter  of  course.  I  ascribe 
to  no  city  precedence  in  virtue  or  crime. 
I  would  only  say  that  Philadelphia  has 
placed  herself,  more  conspicuously  than 
other  cities,  on  a  bad  eminence,  and  she 
must  hold  It.  until  buildings  devoied  to 
liberty  of  speech  can  stand  unharmei! 
on  her  soil. 

I    now  finish  this  long  letter.     Your 

Eatience.  my  dear  Sir.  has  not,  I  trust, 
een  exhausted.  Whether  this  com- 
munication will  answer  the  public  end> 
which  I  have  proposed.  I  know  not. 
but  it  will  do  one  good,  of  a  personil 
nature.  It  will  be  a  memorial,  however 
brief,  of  a  friendship  which  began  in  our 
youth,  and  which  has  withstood  the 
vicissitudes  of  so  many  years,  that  wt 
may  expect  it  to  go  down  with  us  lo  our 
graves.  It  pleases  me  that  our  names 
should  be  a.ssocialed  in  a  work  which, 
though  written  in  haste,  and  for  a  tem- 
porary exigency,  vet  reflects  something 
of  both  our  mmds.  It  is  fit  that  ihc 
thoughts  unfolded  in  this  letter  should 
Tdressed  lo  one  with  whom  I  hiw 


remember  with  gratitude, 
not  allowed  to  "  confer  with  flesh  and 
blood.''      I    beg,   however,  to   say,  in 
order  to  prevent  misinterpretation,  that 

I  have  not  thought  for  a  moment  of  conversed  long  and  familiarly  on  the 
holding  up  Philadelphia  as  the  worst  of  \  great  interests  of  human  nature.  I  ow( 
cities.  I  do  not  infer  from  a  single  tu-  ,  vou  much  for  the  light  and  sirength  you 
mult  tlie  character  of  a  vast  population.  I  have  given  me.  and  especially  lor  ii« 
faith  and  hope  which,  under  much  per- 
sonal suffering  and  depression,  you  h»« 
cherished   and    ex[.ressed   '-   ■■ '" 


it  population. 
How  m.iny  thousands  of  that  metropolis 
took  no  part  in  the  transaction  under 
consideration  !  And  of  those  who  gave 
it  their  active  or  passive  sanction,  how 
many  tliousands  were  hurried  on  by  im- 
itation and  symp.ithy,  were  swept  away 
by  a  common  impulse,  without  compre- 
hending the  import  of  the  deed  1  In  a 
|>opular  (ermerl  individuals  lay  aside 
themselves  for  a  time,  and  do  what  they 
wouJd  shrink  from  if  \eit  W  act  on  their 
.«epar;ite  rc=i>nnBibilily.  \na.\\ 
Is  true  of  the  vast  majotUy  ol 


the 


.   of  • 


race.  We  h»ve 
given  much  of  our  sympathy  to  the  mul- 
titude. We  have  felt  more  for  the 
many  who  are  forgotten  than  for  tht  ft* 
who  siiine:  and  our  great  inquiry  hw 
been,  how  the  mass  of  men  may  bt 
raised  from  ignorance  and  sensuality  to 
a  higher  social,  Intellectual,  moral,  and 
\i.  \  tt\\»o'a  \ilc.    We    have   rejoiced  i 


fti»!l.\  i,*™ 
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by  inJividuals  and  commuDities ;  but  a 
voice  has  come  to  us  from  the  depths 
of  human  suffering,  from  the  abuses  of 
the  social  state,  from  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ,  urging  the  need  of  new 
struggle  with  giant  evils,  and  of  new 
efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  comforts, 
relinements,  quickening  truths,  enlight- 
ened piety,  and  disinterested  virtue.  A 
few  years  will  bring  us  to  our  journey's 
end.  To  the  last,  itrust,  we  shall  speak 
words  of  blessing  to  our  race,  and  words 
of  encouragement  to  all  who  toil  and 
suffer  for  its  good.  Through  God's 
grace  we  hope  lot  another  iife ;  but  that 
life,  we  believe,  will,  in  some  respects, 
be  one  with  this.  Our  deep  sympathies 
with  the  great  human  family  will,  we 
believe,  survive  the  grave.  We  shall 
then  rejoice  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
dark  mysteries  of  the  present  state,  of 
the  woes  and  oppressions  now  so  rife  on 
earth.  May  it  not  be  hoped  that,  instead 
of  our  present  poor  and  broken  labors, 
we  shall  then  render  services  to  our 
brethren  worthy  of  that  nobler  life?  But 
the  future  will  reveal  its  own  secrets.  It 
is  enouo;h  to  know  that  this  human 
world. of  which  we  form  a  [wrtion,  lives, 
suffers,  and  is  moving  onward,  under 
the  eye  and  cire  of  the  Infinite  Father. 
Before  his  pure,  omnipotent  goodness, 
all  oppressions  must  fall ;  and  under 
his  reign  our  highest  a.spir3tions,  pray- 
ers, and  hopes  tor  suffering  humanity 
must,  sooner  or  liter,  receive  an  accom- 


NOTES, 

Note  A.  —  As  the  page  here  referred 
to  was  pissing  through  the  press,  I  un- 
derstood that  it  was  maintained  by  some 
that  the  treatment  which  abohtion  peti- 
tions had  received  from  Congress  was 
not  so  peculiar  as  I  had  supposed  ;  and 
1  state  this  that  the  reader  may  inquire 
for  himself.  For  one,  1  feel  little  dispo- 
sition to  inquire.  It  is  very  possible 
that,  in  this  world  of  tyranny  and  usur- 
pation, scattered  precedents  may  be 
io\xni.,  which,  if  used  for  interpreting 
and  defining  our  rights,  wotild  reduce 
them  all  to  insignificance.  A  man,  jeal- 
ous of  his  rights,  will  not  yield  them  to 
this,  or  any  other  kind  of  logic.  We 
have  here  the  case  of  a  great  number  of 
petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  free  States, 


and  from  citizens  of  intelligence  and 
blameless  character,  which.  Before  be- 
ing presented,  were  denied,  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  the  usual  notice  and 
consideration.  It  was  not  the  case  of 
a  single  petition,  coming  from  a  half- 
insane  man,  from  an  eccentric  schemer, 
bearing  on  its  face  the  marks  of  mental 
aberration,  or  asking  for  something  pal- 
pably absurd  and  unconstitutional.  The 
petitions  of  the  abolitionists  greatly  ex- 
ceeded in  number  all  the  other  petitions 
to  Congress  taken  together.  They  rep- 
resented large  masses  of  citizens,  who 
prayed  for  what  is  pronounced  constitu- 
tioDal  by  our  wisest  men.  And  Con- 
gress resolved,  before  these  petitions 
were  offered,  that,  on  being  presented, 
they  should  be  laid  on  the  table  without 
debate,  and  that  no  member  should  have 
the  privilege  of  saying  a  word  in  their 
behalf,  or  of  calling  then)  up  for  consid- 
eration or  for  any  action  in  relation  to 
them  at  a  future  time.  Has  any  thing 
like  this  ever  occurred  before  ?  Or,  if  it 
has,  shall  we  go  to  such  precedents  for 
an  interpretation  of  the  right  of  petition  ? 
Is  it  not  plain  that,  after  this  measure, 
party-spirit  can  never  want  pretexts  for 
rejecting  any  and  all  petitions,  be  they 
what  they  may  ?  To  say,  that  because 
these  petitions  passed  through  the  form 
of  being  laid  on  the  table,  the  right  was 
not  touched,  strikes  me  as  one  of  those 
evasions  which  will  do  for  a  court  of 
law,  but  which  it  is  an  insult  to  present 
to  a  great  nation.  Suppose  that  Con- 
gress, at  the  beginning  of  a  session, 
should  ordain  that  an  aperture  of  certain 
dimensions  should  be  made  on  the  clerk's 
table,  and  be  connected  by  a  tube  with 
the  cellar  or  common  sewer;  and  should 
then  ordain,  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  petitions,  to  be  presented 
during  the  session,  should  be  committed 
to  the  part  of  the  table  occupied  by  the 
opening,  so  as  to  sink  immediately  and 
be  never  heard  of  more.  What  man  of 
common  sense,  who  knows  the  differ- 
ence between  words  and  things,  or  what 
freeman,  who  cares  a  rush  for  his  rights, 
would  not  say  that  the  right  of  petition 
had  been  virtually  annulled  ?  Why  not 
openly  reject  the  petitions,  without  this 
mockery  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  it  is 
from  side-blows  that  liberty  has  most  to 
fear  ?  It  is  very  possible  that  legal  ».u.V 
tilty  may  find  p«tt4wi\s.  tei  ftvt  c.o>snft 
pursued  hy  Congte%& ,  "^msV  as.  'A  tisx-j  *itA 
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iatfaorities  to  prove  that  we  have  no  right 
to  our  own  persons,  bat  may  be  sold  as 
chattels.  But  such  reasonings  to  a  free- 
nuui  carry  their  answer  on  their  own 
front  Human  rights  are  too  sacred,  too 
substantial,  to  be  refined  and  attenuated 
into  shadows  by  ingenious  comparison 
o€  precedents  and  authorities.  1  take 
the  ground  that  the  right  of  petition  is 
99m€ihitig^  and  of  course  that  there  is  a 
ftital  fedlacy  in  the  reasoning  which  would 
reduce  it  to  nothing.  1  would  recom- 
mend to  my  readers  a  '*  Letter  of  the 
Honorable  Caleb  Gushing  to  the  Pec^e 
of  Massachusetts,"  in  which  this  subject 
is  discussed  with  great  clearness  and 
ability.  It  should  be  circulated  as  a 
tract.  The  public  are  also  much  in- 
debted to  the  Honorable  J.  Q.  Adams, 
for  his  unshrinking  energy  in  maintain- 
ing the  right  of  petition. 

1  say  this  from  no  particular  interest 
in  the  present  case.  I  doubt  whether 
the  agitation  of  slavery  in  Congress  is  to 
do  g^xi  to  the  country  or  to  the  cause 
of  emancipation ;  whetner  afc>olition  peti- 
tions bring  the  subject  before  the  people, 
either  at  tne  North  or  South,  in  the  man- 
ner most  likely  to  produce  conviction. 
I  look  at  the  matter  without  reference 
to  present  parties.  One  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  people  has  been  touched, 
and  this  should  never  be  done  without 
expressions  of  jealousy  and  reprobation. 
The  strongest  political  influence  in  this 
country  is  party-spirit, — a  selfish,  un- 
righteous, unscrupulous  spirit,  impatient 
of  restraint,  and  alwavs  ready  to  sacri- 
fice the  provisions  ot  the  Constitution 


to  present  purposes  and  inunediale  tri- 
umph. One  of  the  most  solemn  dnfo 
of  patriotism  is  to  guard  our  rights  faun 
the  touch  of  this  harpy.  No  precxdeiis 
of  encroachment  must  be  viekied  to 
party-spirit,  for  it  will  push  tnem  to  ei- 
tremes.  N  o  bulwarks,  which  our  fsthcn 
have  erected  round  our  libertfes,  wnA 
be  surrendered.  The  dangers  of  liberty 
are  always  great  from  human  passkms 
and  selfishness, — great  under  tne  ixtioX 
institutions,  and  sometimes  greater  from 
what  is  called  the  popular  party  than 
from  any  other;  ancl  for  this  t^a 
reason,  that  this  part}*  has  fonned  the 
bad  habit  of  calling  itself  "^  the  pasple," 
and  easily  deludes  itself  into  the  bdief 
that,  being  **the  people/'  it  may  take 
great  freedoms  with  the  Constitution, 
and  use  its  power  with  little  restraint 
This  delusion  is  what  constitutes  the 
danger  to  liberty  from  mobs ;  mobs  cafl 
themselves  *'  the  people." 

Note  B.  —  I  have  allowed  on  this  pc^ 
that  slavery  wears  a  milder  aspect  at  tSe 
South  than  in  other  countries.  I  ousht 
to  inform  my  readers  that  this  is  demed 
by  some  who  have  inquired  into  the 
matter.  A  pamphlet  or  larger  volume  is 
announced  at  New  York,  in  which  the 
subject  of  the  treatment  of  slaves  at  the 
South  is  to  be  particularly  considered 
The  work  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  pa- 
tient inquiries,  and  full  proofs  of  its 
statements  are  promised.  Those  at  the 
North,  who  believe  in  the  mildness  of 
Southern  slavery,  will  do  wdl  to  exam- 
ine the  publication. 


EMANCIPATION. 


Introductory  Remarks. 

The  following  tract  grew  almost  in- 
sensibly out  of  the  strong  impressions 
received  from  recent  accounts  of  the 
emancipated  British  Islands.  Joseph 
John  Gumey,  well  known  among  us  as 
a  member  and  minister  of  the  Quaker 
denomination*  was  so  kind  as  to  visit  me 
a/ifer  h\s  return  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  ihtn  transmitted  to  me  hvs  ''¥axM\- 


iar  Letters  to  Henry  Clay,"  ♦  describing 
a  winter  in  those  regions.  The  satis- 
faction which  I  felt  was  so  mat  that  I 
could  not  confine  it  to  myseuL  I  be^n 
to  write,  as  a  man  begins  to  talk  aifter 
hearing  good  news.  Many  thoughts  con- 
nected with  the  topic  rushed  succes- 
sively into  my  mind ;  and  gradually,  and 


•  The  book  b  entitled.  "FMMlnrLtnin  to  Henr 
\  C\«i,5A  ¥LcAtnckT,  doKtiliiiv  a  Wintv  In  tik  Wc« 
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with  little  labor,  this  slight  work  took 
the  form  it  now  wears.  I  am  encour- 
aged to  hope  that  it  is  of  some  little 
value,  from  the  spontaneousness  of  its 
growth. 

This  tract  was  prepared  for  the  press 
some  time  ago,  and  should  have  been 
published  immediately  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Gurney's  "Letters."  But 
I  was  discouraged  by  the  preoccu]>ation 
of  the  minds  of  the  whole  community 
with  the  politics  of  the  day.  I  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  storm  to  pass ; 
and  I  now  send  it  forth  in  the  hope  that 
some,  at  least,  are  at  leisure  to  give  me 
a  short  hearing.  Not  that  I  expect  to 
be  heard  very  widely.  No  one  knows 
more  than  I  do  the  want  of  popularitv 
of  the  subject.  Multitudes  would  think 
it  a  waste  of  time  to  give  their  thoughts 
to  this  great  question  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. But  still,  there  are  not  a  few  to 
whom  the  truth  will  be  welcome.  Such 
will  find  that  in  these  pages  I  am  not 
going  again  over  the  ground  which  I  have 
already  travelled ;  and  I  hope  they  will 
feel  that,  having  bep^un  with  "  Slavery," 
I  am  fitly  ending  with   *  Emancipation." 

The  latter  part  of  the  tract  discusses  a 
Xopic  which  I  have  occasionally  touched 
on,  but  which  needs  a  more  full  exposi- 
tion, and  on  which  I  have  long  wished 
to  communicate  my  views.  The  duties 
of  the  free  States  in  regard  to  slavery 
need  to  be  better  understood,  and  my 
suggestions,  I  hope,  will  be  weighed 
with  candor.  As  I  have  taken  little  in- 
terest for  years  in  the  politics  of  the 
day,  and  as  my  hope  for  the  country 
rests  not  on  any  party,  but  solely  on  our 
means  of  education,  and  on  moral  and 
religious  influences,  I  ought  not  to  be 
accused  of  wishing  to  give  a  political 
aspect  to  the  antislavery  cause.  I  am 
very  unwilling  that  it  snould  take  the 
form  of  a  struggle  for  office  and  power. 
Still,  it  has  political  relations ;  and  of 
these  1  shall  speak  with  freedom.  The 
topic  is  an  exciting  one ;  but  as  I  look 
at  it  with  perfect  calmness,  1  hope  I  shall 
not  disturb  the  minds  of  others.  —  No- 
uember  15,  1840. 


At  length  a  report  of  West  Indian 
emancipation  has  reached  us  to  which 
some  heed  will  be  given ;  and  it  is  so 
cheering  that  I  should  be  glad  to  make 
it  more  extensively  known.     We  have 


had  already  faithful  and  afEecting  ac- 
counts of  this  great  social  revolution ; 
but,  coming  from  men  who  bear  an  unr 
popular  name,  they  have  received  little 
attention.  Here  we  have  the  testimonv 
of  a  man  in  no  way  connected  witn 
American  abolitionists.  In  his  long  resi- 
dence among  us  Mr.  Gumey  has  raUier 
shunned  this  party,  —  whether  justly  or 
wisely,  I  do  not  say.  The  fact  is  stated 
simply  to  prevent  or  remove  a  prejudice 
from  which  he  ought  not  to  suffer.  He 
came  to  this  country  on  no  mission  from 
the  enemies  of  slavery  in  his  own  land. 
Nor  did  he  come,  as  so  many  travellers 
do,  to  gather  or  invent  materials  for  a 
marketable  book ;  but  to  preach  the 
gospel,  in  obedience  to  what  he  thought 
"a  heavenly  call."  In  this  character  he 
visited  many  parts  of  our  land,  and  every- 
where secured  esteem  as  a  man,  and  won 
no  small  attention  to  his  religious  teach- 
ings. After  many  labors  here,  he  felt 
himself  charged  with  a  divine  messafi;c 
to  the  West  Indies.  His  first  object  m 
travelling  over  those  islands  was  to 
preach ;  but,  in  his  various  journeys 
and  communications  with  individuals,  ne 
naturally  opened  his  eyes  and  ears  to  the 
subject  which  there  engrosses  almost 
every  thought,  and  in  which  his  own 
philanthropy  gave  him  special  interest. 
In  his  "Letters"  he  furnishes  us  with 
the  details  and  a  few  results  of  his  ob- 
servation, interspersed  with  some  per- 
sonal adventure,  and  with  notices  of  the 
natural  appearances  and  productions  of 
regions  so  new  and  striking  to  an  Eng- 
lishman. The  book  has  the  merit  of 
perfectly  answering  its  end,  which  is, 
not  to  reason  about  emancipation,  but 
to  make  the  reader  a  spectator,  and  to 

five  him  facts  for  his  own  reflection, 
t  is  written  with  much  ease,  simplicity, 
clearness,  and  sometimes  with  beauty. 
It  is  especially  distinguished  by  a  spirit 
of  kindness.  It  not  only  expresses 
a  sincere  Christian  philanthropy,  but 
breathes  a  good  humor  which  must  dis- 
arm even  the  most  prejudiced.  They 
who  havd  refused  to  read  antislavery 
productions,  because  steeped  in  gall, 
will  find  no  bitter  ingredients  here.  Not 
that  there  is  a  spirit  of  compromise  or 
timidity  in  our  author.  He  is  a  thor- 
oughly kind-hearted  man,  and  conscien- 
tiously believes  that  he  can  best  serve 
the  cause  of  truth  axvd  \\bet\?j  \s>j  ^nv^'^ 
free  uUeratvcft  \.o  Vi\^   owxi  \5fcTv\^^^T\ 
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siHrit.     The  book  has  not  only  the  sub-  I  opinion,  a  book  like  Mr.  Gumey's  is  in- 

stantial  meril  uf  fidelity  on  a  subject  of  valuable.      The    truth   is    told  simph-, 

immense  importance,  but  another  claim,  kindlj  ;  and.  though  it  may  receive  little 

which  may  operate  more  widely  in  its  aid  frsm  our  oewspapers,  must  find  iti 

favor.     It  is  entertainiOK-     It  does  not  i  way   into   the   hands    of    many   hooesl 

give  us  dull  and  dry  wisdom    but  the  I  readers.    I  offer  a  few  extracts,  not  to 

quick,  animated  observations  of  a  man  i  take  the  place  of  the  book,  but  in  the 

who  saw  with  his  heart  as  well  as  his  I  hope  or' drawing  to  it  more  general  at- 

eyes,  who  look  a  strong  interest  in  what  tention.     So  various  and  interesting  are 

he  describes  the  details,  and  so  suited  to  the  various 

That  the  book  is  entirely  impartial,  I  1  prejudices  and  misappreher 

do  not  sav.    I'his  highest  merit  of  a  '            ' 
require  more  than  human 


book  seems 

virtue.  To  see  things  precisely  as  they 
are,  with  not  a  shade  or  coloring  from 
our  own  prejudices  or  affections,  is  the 
last  triumph  of  self-denial.  The  most 
honest  often  see  what  they  want  to  see  ; 
and  a  man  so  honored  as  Mr.  Gumey  is 
very  apt  to  be  told  what  he  wants  to 
hear.  But  the  liook  bear.i  strong  marks 
of  truth.  The  uprij;htness  of  the  author 
secures  us  against  important  error.  Let 
even  large  deductions  be  made  for  his 
feelings,  as  a  (Juaker,  against  slavery, 
for  his  sympathy  with  the  negro  and 
the  negro's  friends  ;  after  every  allow- 
ance, the  great  truth  will  come  out.  that 
the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  advo- 
cates of  emancipation  have  been  re- 
alized, if  not  surpassed,  in  the  West 
Indies, 

Such  a  book  is  much  needed.     There 
has  been  in  this  country  a  b.ickwardness, 


few  have  desired  to  hear  evil,  and  have 
propagated  so  industriously  every  fic- 
tion or  exaggeration  unfavorable  to'  free- 
dom, that  the  honest  and  benevolent 
have  been  misled.  The  general  state  of 
mind  among  us  in  regard  to  West  In- 
dian emancipation  has  been  dishcartcn- 


So  deadiv  a  poison  has  Southern 
infusea  into  the  opinions  and 


feelings  of  the  North,  especially  .  . 
larger  cities,  that  few  cordial  wishes  for 
the  success  of  emancipation  have  met 
our  cars.  Stray  rumors  of  the  failure  of 
the  experiment  in  this  or  that  island  have 
been  trumpeted  through  the  counlrv  bv 
the  newspapers,  and  the  easy  faith  of 
the  multitude  has  been  practised  on  till 
their  sympathies  with  the  oppressed 
have  become  blunted.  I  have  myseif 
seen  the  '        


had   idler 

planters.  « 


„      ^         il  humanity  brighter 
coaixti  of  the  bad  working  oi  ewancXxwi- 
(ion.      In    such    a    slate   ot  ItcWtig  Mvi**  iasj.  wJeMJaroi  \ii  >(Sa  v^cjbe   volumes 


where  to  stop.     He  first  visited  Tor- 
tola:  — 

"  We  could  not  but  (eel  an  intense  interest 
in  mikinE  our  first  visit  to  a  British  island 
■ith  emancipated  negroes.  Oiil 
ilaiiun  of  nearly  five  thousand, 
iCarcely  more  than  two  hundred 
ons;  but  we  heard  of  no  incon 
arising  from  this  disparity.  Wc 
9  ti)  I)r,  IJyolt,  the  stipcndiaiv 
,  and  to  some  of  the  principal 
ho  greeted  us  with  a  waim  wel- 
ciinif,  anu  soon  relieved  us  from  our  very 
nalutal  anxiety  by  assuring  us  that  Ircedoio 
was  working  we!I  in  Tortola.  One  of  Our 
first  visits  was  to  a  school  for  black  chil- 
dren, under  ihc  care  of  Alexandei  Botl. 
the  pious  minister  of  the  parish  church. 
It  was  in  good  order,  —  the  children  an- 
swered our  questions  well.  We  then  pro. 
cccdcd  to  the  iail ;  in  which,  if  my  memory 
serves  nie  right,  we  found  only  one  pris- 
oner, wiih  the  jailer  and  the  judKC  :  Out 
kind  friend.  Francis  Spencer  Wiglcv,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  British  Virgin  Islands, 
happened  lo  be  there,  and  cheered  us  with 
the  information  that  crime  had  vasllv  de- 
creased ^incc  ihe  [icriod  of  full  enianci- 
palion."  — ;>.  2S- 

His  next    visit  was   to  St.  Chrislo- 

'■  1  mounted  one  of  the  governor's  horses, 
and  enjoyed  a  solitary  ride  in  the  counlri. 
Although  it  was  Ihe  seventh  day  of  tSe 
week,  usually  applied  by  the  emancipated 
laborers  lo  iheir  private  purposes,  I  ob- 
served many  (if  them  diligently  a(  work  on 
the  cane  grounds,  cutting  the  canes  for  the 
mill.  Their  aspect  was  that  of  phvsical 
vigor  and  cheerful  contentment,  and  all  my 
questions,  as  I  passed  along,  were  answered 
satisfactorily.  On  my  way  I  ventured  I" 
call  al  one  of  the  estates,  and  found  it  wi- 
the home  of  Robert  Claxton.  the  solicilot 
general  of  the  colony,  a  gentleman  of  great 
intelllKcnce  and  respectability.  He  vis 
kind  enough  to  impart  a  variety  of  useful 
\  u\&,  \n  ^tiwra),  cheering  infor7nalio~     '''"'■ 
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Speaking  of  a  small  property  on  the  island 
belonging  to  himself,  he  said,  'Six  years 
ago  (that  is,  shortly  before  the  Act  of 
Emancipation)  it  was  worth  only  ;f  2,000, 
with  the  slaves  upon  it.  Now,  without  a 
single  slave,  it  is  worth  three  times  the 
money.  I  would  not  sell  it  for  ;f 6,000.' 
This  remarkable  rise  in  the  value  of  prop- 
erty is  by  no  means  confined  to  particular 
estates.  I  was  assured  that,  as  compared 
with  those  times  of  depression  and  alarm 
which  preceded  the  Act  of  Emancipation, 
it  is  at  once  general  and  very  considerable. 
I  asked  the  President  Crook,  and  some 
other  persons,  whether  there  was  a  single 
individual  on  the  island  who  wished  for  the 
restoration  of  slavery.  Answer,  *  Certainly 
not  one,'  " — /.  34. 

"  *  They  will  do  an  infinity  of  work,*  said 
one  of  my  informants,  ''for  wages, ^ 

"This  state  of  things  is  accompanied  by 
a  vast  increase  in  their  own  comforts.  Our 
friend  Cadman,  the  Methodist  minister,  was 
on  this  station  during  slavery,  in  the  year 
1826-  He  bas  now  returnea  to  it  under 
freedom.  *The  change  for  the  better,'  he 
observed,  '  in  the  dress,  demeanor,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  is  prodigious.'*  The  im- 
ports are  vastly  increased.  The  duties  on 
them  were  ;f  1,000  more  in  1838  than  in 
1837  ;  and  in  1839,  double  those  of  1838, 
within  ;f  150.  This  surprising  increase  is 
owing  to  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
free  laborers  for  imported  goods,  especially 
for  articles  of  dress.  The  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  the  gentry  living  in  the  town 
in  procuring  fowls,  eggs,  &c.,  from  the  ne- 
groes is  considerably  increased.  The  reason 
IS  well  known, — the  laborers  make  use  of 
them  for  home  consumption.  Marriage  is 
now  become  frequent  amongst  them,  and  a 
profusion  of  eggs  is  expended  on  their  wed- 
ding-cakes !  Doubtless  they  will  soon 
learn  to  exchange  these  freaks  of  luxury 
for  the  gradual  acquisition  of  wealth."  — 

A  36. 

He  next  visited  Antigua :  — 

"  Our  company  was  now  joined  by  Na- 
thaniel Gilbert,  an  evangelical  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  large 
proprietor  and  planter  on  the  island.  Both 
he  and  Sir  William  [the  governor]  amply 
confirmed  our  previous  favorable  impres- 
sions respecting  the  state  of  the  colony. 
On  my  inquiring  of  them  respecting  the 
value  of  landed  property,  their  joint  an- 
swer was  clear  and  decided.  *  At  the  low- 
est computation,  the  land,  without  a  single 
slave  upon  it,  is  fully  as  valuable  now  as 
it  was,  including  all  the  slaves,  before 
emancipation.'  In  other  words,  the  value 
of  the  slaves  is  already  transferred  to  the 
land.  Satisfactory  as  is  this  computation, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 


much  below  the  mark.  With  respect  to 
real  property  in  the  town  of  St.  John's,  it 
has  risen  in  value  with  still  greater  rapid- 
ity. A  large  number  of  new  stores  have 
been  opened ;  new  houses  are  built  or 
building;  the  streets  have  been  cleared 
and  improved ;  trade  is  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease; and  the  whole  place  wears  the 
appearance  of  progressive  wealth  and  pros- 
perity."—/.  43. 

*'  Extensive  inquiry  has  led  us  to  the  con- 
viction that,  on  most  of  the  properties  of 
Antigua,  and,  in  general,  throughout  the 
West  Indies,  one-third  only  of  the  slaves 
were  operative.  What  with  childhood,  age, 
infirmity,  sickness,  sham  sickness,  and  other 
causes,  full  two-thirds  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation might  be  regarded  as  dead  weight. 
The  pecuniary  saving,  on  many  of  the  es- 
tates in  Antigua,  by  the  change  of  slave 
for  free  labor,  is,  at  least,  thirty  per  cent,** 

—PP'  45»  46. 

"We  had  appointed  a  meeting  at  a  coun- 

try  village  called  Parham.  It  was  a  morn- 
ing of  violent  rain  ;  but  about  two  hundred 
negroes  braved  the  weather,  and  united 
with  us  in  public  worship.  It  is  said  that 
they  are  less  willing  to  come  out  to  their 
places  of  worship  in  the  rain  than  was  the 
case  formerly.  The  reason  is  curious. 
They  now  have  shoes  and  stockings^  which 
they  are  unwilling  to  expose  to  the  mud." 
— /.  47. 

"It  is  a  cheering  circumstance,  of  no 
small  importance,  that  there  are  no  less,  as 
we  were  told,  than  seven  thousand  scholars 
in  the  various  charity  schools  of  Antigua. 
In  all  these  schools  the  Bible  is  read  and 
taught.  Who  can  doubt  the  beneficial 
moral  effect  of  these  extensive  efforts  ?  "  — 
/.  48. 

"  The  vicar  of  St.  John's,  during  the  last 
seven  years  of  slavery,  married  only  one 
hundred  and  ten  pairs  of  negroes.  In  the 
single  year  of  freedom,  1839,  the  number 
of  pairs  married  by  him  was  185. 

"  With  respect  to  crime,  it  has  been  rap- 
idly diminishing  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  numbers  committed  to  the  house  of 
correction  in  1837 — chiefly  for  petty  of- 
fences, formerly  punished  on  the  estates  — 
were  850;  in  1838,  only  244;  in  1839,  311. 
The  number  left  in  the  prison  at  the  close 
of    1837  was   147  ;   at  the   close  of  1839, 

onJy  35- 
"  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  personal 

comforts  of  the  laborers  have  been  in  the 

mean   time   vastly  increased.     The  duties 

on  imports  in  1833  (the  last  year  of  slavery) 

were  jf  13,576;  in  1839  they  were  /'24,65a 

This  augmentation  has  been  occasioned  by 

the  importation  of  dry  goods  and  other 

articles,  for  which  a  demand,  entirely  new, 

has  arisen  among  the  laboring  population. 

The  quantity  ol  Vw^oA  ^tA.  xsA.'aX  >aftxA  •»»» 
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food  br  the  Uboren  it  luriMrUiiigly  in- 
creaMol  Their  wedding-cakes  aad  aionerm 
are  extravagant,  even  to  the  point,  at  tiniea» 
of  drinking  chaWpagne ! 

**  In  connection  with  every  coqgregation 
hn  the  iaUnd,  whether  oC  tne  Church  ol 
England  or  among  the  Diaaentcra*  haa  been 
lonned  a  friendly  society.  The  laborera 
anbacribe  their  weekly  pittances  to  these  in- 
stitutions, and  draw  out  comfortable  sup- 
plies, in  case  of  sickness,  old  age,  burials, 
and  other  exigencies.  Thus  is  the  negro 
gradually  trained  to  the  habits  of  prudence 
and  foresight."  — >^  48,  49- 

**A  female  proprietor  who  had  become 
embarrassed  was  advised  to  sell  off  part  of 
hia  property  in  small  lots.  The  experi- 
ment answered  her  wannest  expectations. 
The  laborers  in  the  neighborhood  bought 
sp  all  the  little  freeholds  with  extreme 
eagerness,  made  their  payments  faithfully, 
and  lost  no  time  in  settling  on  the  spots 
which  they  had  purchased.  They  soon 
framed  their  houses,  and  brought  their  gar- 
dens into  useful  cultivation  with  yams, 
bananas,  plantains,  pine-apples,  and  other 
fruits  ana  vegetables,  including  plots  uf 
sugar-cane.  In  this  way  Augusta  and  Li- 
berta  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic.  I  visited 
several  of  the  cottages,  in  company  with  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  was  surprised  by 
the  excellence  of  the  buildings,  as  well 
as  by  the  neat  furniture  and  cleanlv  lit- 
tle articles  of  daily  use  which  we  found 
within.  It  was  a  scene  of  contentment  and 
happiness  ;  and  I  may  certainly  add,  of 
industry  ;  for  these  little  freeholders  oc- 
cupied only  their  leisure  hours  in  working 
on  their  own  grounds.  They  were  also 
earning  wages  as  laborers  on  the  neighbor- 
ing estates,  or  working  at  English  Harbor 
aa  mechanics."  — pp.  49,  5a 

**  We  were  now  placed  in  possession  of 
clear  documentary  evidence  respecting  the 
staple  produce  of  the  island.  The  average 
exports  of  the  last  five  years  of  slavery 
(182910 1833,  inclusive)  we're  :  sugar,  12,189 
hogsheads ;  molasses,  3,308  puncheons ;  and 
rum,  2,468  puncheons.  Those  of  the  first 
five  years  ot  freedom  (1S34  to  1838,  inclu- 
sive) were  :  sugar,  13,545  hogsheads ;  mo- 
lasses, 8,308  puncheons ;  and  rum,  1,109 
puncheons ;  showing  an  excess  of  1,3^6 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  of  J,ooo  punch- 
eons of  molasses ;  and  a  diminution  of 
1,359  puncheons  of  rum.  This  comparison 
is  surely  a  triumphant  one ;  not  only  does 
it  demonstrate  the  advantage  derived  from 
free  lalxir  during  a  course  of  five  years,  but 
affords  a  proof  that  many  of  the  planters 
ol  Antigua  have  ceased  to  convert  their 
molasses  into  rum.  It  oueht  to  be  observed 
that  these  five  years  of  freedom  included 
^o  of  drought,  one  very  calamitous.  The 
statement  for  1839  forms  an  adtmiaVAt  c\\- 


max  to  this  account.  It  i^  •«  foUowst 
sugar,  22,383  hogsheads  (iQ^ooo  beyond  the 
last  average  of  slavery)  ;  13,451  pnacbeoM 
of  molasses  (also  10,000  beyoind  that  aver- 
age); aad  only  583  punc&aons  of  mm! 
That,  in  the  aixth  year  of  treedam*  after 
the  fair  trial  of  five  years,  the  czpoftsof 
sugar  from  Antigua  almoat  dcnihled  the 
average  of  the  last  five  years  of  slavery,  is 
a  fact  which  precludes  the  necessity  of  all 


\ 


other  evidence.  By  what  hands  was  tnis  vast 
crop  raised  and  realized  ?  By  the  hands  cf 
that  lazy  and  impracticable  race  (as  the\- 
have  often  been  described),  the  negroes'. 
And  under  what  stimulus  has  the  work 
been  effected  ?  Solely  under  that  ol  mod- 
erate wages."  — p,  53. 

He  next  visited  Dominica,  of  which 
he  eives  equally  ^vorable  accounts; 
but  I  hasten  to  make  a  few  cztiacts 
from  his  notices  of  Jamaica,  the  island 
from  which  the  most  unfavorable  re- 
ports have  come,  and  in  which  the  un- 
wise and  unkind  measures  of  the  pro- 
prietors, particularly  in  regard  to  rents, 
have  done  much  to  counteract  the  good 
influences  of  emancipation :  — 

"  We  were  glad  to  observe  that  the  day 
rSunday]  was  remarkably  well  observed  at 
Kingston,  — just  as  it  is  in  many  of  the 
cities  of  your  highly  favored  Union.  A 
wonderful  scene  we  witnessed  that  morn- 
ing in  Samuel  Oughton's  Baptist  Chapel, 
which  we  attended  without  having  com- 
municated to  the  people  any  previous  no- 
tice of  our  coming.  The  minister  was  so 
obliging  as  to  make  way  for  us  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  to  invite  us  to  hold  our  meet- 
ing with  his  flock  after  the  manner  of 
Friends.  Such  a  flock  we  had  not  before 
seen,  consisting  of  nearly  three  thousand 
black  people,  chiefly  emancipated  slaves, 
attired,  after  their  favorite  custom,  in  neat 
white  raiment,  and  most  respectable  and 
orderly  in  their  demeanor  and  appearance. 
They  sat  in  silence  with  us,  in  an  exem- 
plary manner,  and  appeared  both  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  doctrines  of 
divine  truth  preached  on  the  occasion.  The 
congregation  is  greativ  increased,  both  in 
numbers  and  respectal>ility,  since  the  date 
of  full  freedom  They  pour  in  from  the 
country,  partly  on  foot,  and  partly  on  mules 
or  horses  of  their  own.  They  now  entirely 
support  the  mission,  and  are  enlarging  their 
chapel  at  the  expense  of  jf  1,000  sterling. 
Their  subscriptions  to  this  and  other  col- 
lateral objects  are  at  once  voluntary  and 
very  liberal.  •  I  have  brought  my  imte  for 
the  chapel,'  said  a  black  woman,  once  a 
slave,  to  S.  Oughton,  a  day  or  two  before 
o>aLX  mt.«i\T\^;  *I  am  sorry  it  is  no  more;' 
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she  then  put  into  his  hand  two  pieces  of 
gold  amounting  to  five  dollars." — //.  74,  75. 

"  Here  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  fact, 
that  the  great  majority  of  estates  in  Ja- 
maica belong  to  absentee  proprietors,  who 
reside  in  England.  In  Jamaica,  they  are 
placed  under  the  care  of  some  attorney,  or 
representative  of  the  owner ;  one  attorney 
often  undertaking  the  care  of  numerous 
estates.  Under  the  attorney  is  the  over- 
seer,  on  each  particular  property,  on  whom 
the  management  almost  exclusively  de- 
volves. This  state  of  things  is  extremely 
unfavorable  to  the  welfare  of  Jamaica.  If  the 
proprietors  cannot  give  their  personal  atten- 
tion to  their  estates,  it  would  certainly  be  a 
better  plan  to  lease  them  to  eligible  tenants 
on  the  spot,  —  a  practice  which  has  of  late 
years  been  adopted  in  many  instances.  It 
IS  only  surprising  that  estates,  never  visited 
by  the  proprietor,  and  seldom  by  the  at- 
torney, but  left  to  the  care  of  inexperienced 
young  men,  often  of  immoral  character, 
should  prosper  at  all.  Nor  would  they 
prosper,  even  as  they  now  do,  but  for  two 
causes ;  first,  the  exuberant  bounty  of  nat- 
ure, and  secondly,  the  orderly,  inoffensive 
conduct  and  patient  industry  of  the  negro 
race."  — /.  85. 

"  The  rapid  diffusion  of  marriage  among 
the  negroes,  and  the  increase  of  it  even 
among  the  white  inhabitants  in  Jamaica,  is 
one  of  the  happiest  results  of  freedom. 
We  were  assured,  on  good  authority,  that 
four  times  as  many  marriages  took  place 
last  year  in  Jamaica  as  in  an  equal  popula- 
tion, on  an  average,  in  England, — a  fact 
which  proves  not  only  that  numerous  new 
connections  are  formed,  but  also  that  mul- 
titudes who  were  formerly  living  as  man 
and  wife  without  the  ri^ht  sanction  are 
now  convinced  of  the  smfulncss  of  the 
practice,  and  are  availing  themselves  with 
eagerness  of  the  marriage  covenant.  It 
appears  that  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred 
negro  couples  were  married  in  the  Baptist 
churches  alone  during  the  year  1839."  — 
/>.  86. 

**  In  the  parish  (or  county)  of  St.  Mary, 
rent  and  wages  have  been  arranged  quite 
independently  of  each  other,  and  labor  has 
been  suffered  to  find  its  market  without 
obstruction.  The  consequence  is,  that  there 
have  been  no  differences,  and  the  people 
are  working  well.  The  quantity  of  work 
obtained  from  a  freeman  there  is  far  beyond 
the  old  task  of  the  slave.  In  the  laborious 
occupation  of  holinj^j,  the  emancipated  ne- 
groes perform  double  the  work  of  the 
slave  in  a  day.  In  road-making,  the  day's 
task  under  slavery  was  to  break  four  bar- 
rels of  stone.  Now,  by  task-work,  a  weak 
hand  will  fill  eight  barrels,  a  strong  one 
from  ten  to  twelve."  — p.  89. 

"  At  the  Baptist  station  at  Sligoville  wc 


spent  several  hours.  It  is  located  on  a  lofty 
hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  fifty  acres  of  fer- 
tile mountain  land.  This  property  is  di- 
vided into  one  hundred  and  fifty  freehold 
lots,  fifty  of  which  had  been  already  sold 
to  the  emancipated  laborers,  and  had  proved 
a  timely  refuge  for  many  laborers  who  had 
been  driven  by  hard  usage  from  their  former 
homes.  Some  of  them  had  built  good  cot- 
tages ;  others,  temporary  huts ;  and  others, 
again,  were  preparing  the  ground  for  build- 
ing. Their  gardens  were  cleared,  or  in 
process  of  clearing,  and  in  many  cases 
already  brought  into  fine  cultivation.  Not 
a  hoe,  I  believe,  had  ever  been  driven  into 
that  land  before.  Now^  a  village  had  risen 
up,  with  every  promise  of  comfort  and  pros- 
perity, and  the  land  was  likely  to  produce 
a  vast  abundance  of  nutritious  food.  The 
people  settled  there  were  all  married  pairs, 
mostly  with  families,  and  the  men  em- 
ployea  the  bulk  of  their  time  in  working 
for  wages  on  the  neighboring  estates.  The 
chapel  and  the  school  were  immediately  at 
hand,  and  the  religious  character  of  the 
people  stood  high.  Never  did  I  witness  a 
scene  of  greater  industry,  or  one  more 
marked  by  contentment  for  the  present  and 
hope  for  the  future.  How  instructive  to 
remember  that  two  years  ago  this  peacful 
village  had  no  existence  !  "  — /.  9a 

"On  our  return  home  we  visited  two 
neighboring  estates,  of  about  equal  size 
(I  believe)  and  equal  fertility  ;  both  among 
the  finest  properties,  for  natural  and  loczd 
advantages,  which  I  anywhere  saw  in  Ja- 
maica. One  was  in  difiiculty ;  the  other  all 
prosperity.  The  first  was  the  estate  al- 
ready alluded  to,  which  had  been  deprived 
of  so  many  hands  by  vain  attempts  to  com- 
pel the  labor  of  freemen.  There,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  I  jotc/,  as  we  passed  by,  the 
clear  marks  of  that  violence  by  whicn  the 
people  had  been  expelled.  The  second, 
called  *  Dawkin's  Caymanas,*  was  under  the 
enlightened  attorneyship  of  Judge  Bernard, 
who,  with  his  lady,  and  the  respectable 
overseer,  met  us  on  the  spot.  On  this 
property  the  laborers  were  independent 
tenants.  Their  rent  was  settled  according 
to  the  money  value  of  the  tenements  which 
they  occupied,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
take  their  labor  to  the  best  market  they 
could  find.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they 
took  it  to  the  home  market ;  and  excellently 
were  they  working  on  the  property  of  their 
old  master.  The  attorney,  the  overseer, 
and  the  laborers,  all  seemed  equally  satisfied, 
equally  at  their  ease.  Here,  then,  was  one 
property  which  would  occasion  a  bad  report 
of  Jamaica  ;  another  which  would  as  surely 
give  rise  to  a  good  report.  As  it  regards 
the  properties  themselves,  both  reports  are 
true  ;  and  they  are  the  respective  t«.'«ml\v&  ^S. 
two  opposite  Ti\od«%  ol  Tcvaxvaj^yewv^wV 
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**At  Dawkin^s  Caymanas  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  an  interesting  spec- 
tacle ;  for  the  laborers  on  the  property,  with 
their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  were  on 
that  day  met  at  a  picnic  dinner.  The  ta- 
ble, of  vast  length,  was  spread  under  a 
wattled  building  erected  for  the  purpose, 
and  at  the  convenient  hour  of  six  in  the 
evening  (after  the  day*s  work  was  finished) 
was  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  good  fare,  — 
soup,  fish,  fowls,  pigs,  and  jonits  of  meat, 
in  abundance.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  and  women  of  the  African  race, 
attired  with  the  greatest  neatness,  were  as- 
sembled, in  much  harmony  and  order,  to 
partake  of  the  feast ;  but  no  drink  was  pro- 
vided stronger  than  water.  It  was  a  sober, 
substantia]  repast,  —  the  festival  of  peace 
and  freedom.  This  dinner  was  to  have 
taken  place  on  New- Year's  day  ;  but  it  so 
happened  that  a  Ikiptist  meeting-house  in 
another  part  of  the  island  had  been  de- 
stroyed bv  fire ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
their  minister,  these  honest  people  agreed 
to  waive  their  dinner,  and  to  subscribe  their 
money,  instead,  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
meeting-house.  For  this  purpose  ihey  raised 
a  noble  sum  (I  believe  considerably  up- 
wards of  j^ioo  sterling)  ;  and  now,  in  the 
third  month  of  the  year,  finding  that  mat- 
ters were  working  well  with  them,  thev 
thought  it  well  to  indulge  themselves  witfi 
their  social  dinner.  By  an  unanimous  vote, 
they  commissioned  me  to  present  a  mes- 
sage of  their  affectionate  regards  to  Thomas 
C'larkson  and  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  the 
two  men  to  whom,  of  all  others,  perhaps, 
they  were  the  most  indebted  for  their  pres- 
ent enjoyment." — //.  91,  92. 

"  After  breakfast  we  drove  to  Kellv's, 
tme  of  Lord  Sligo's  properties.  We  saw 
the  people  on  this  property  busily  engaged 
in  the  laborious  occupation  of  holing, — a 
work  for  which  ploughing  is  now  pretty 
generally  sulwtitutcd  in  Jamaica.  *  How  are 
you  all  getting  along  } '  said  my  companion, 
to  a  tall,  bright-looking  black  man,  busily 
engaged  with  his  hoc.  *  Right  well,  massa, 
right  well,'  he  replied.  *  I  am  from  America,' 
said  my  friend,  *  where  there  are  many 
slaves;' what  shall  I  say  to  them  from  you  } 
shall  I  tell  them  that  freedom  is  working 
well  here  ?'  'Yes,  massa,'  said  he,  *much 
well  under  freedom, — thank  God  for  it!* 
•  Much  well '  they  were  indeed  doing,  for 
they  were  earning  a  dollar  for  every  hun- 
dred cane  holes  ;  a  great  effort,  certainly, 
hut  one  which  many  of  them  accomplished 
by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  *  How 
is  this  ? '  asked  the  same  friend,  as  he  felt 
the  lumps  or  welts  on  the  shoulder  of  an- 
other man.  *(),  massa,'  cried  the  negro, 
*I  was  flogged  when  a  slave, — no  more 
n'/j/p  now,  — all  free  ! '  " — />.  96. 

•*  7'he  j>ro8pcritv    of  the  p\a\\leTs  \v\  'Ja.- 


maica  must  not  be  measured  by  the  mere 
amount  of  the  produce  of  sugar  or  co£fee 
as  compared  with  the  time  of  slaverr. 
Even  where  produce  is  diminished,  proni 
will  be  increased  —  if  freedom  be  fairly 
tried  —  by  the  saving  of  expense.  *I  had 
rather  make  sixty  tierces  of  coJGFee,'  said 
A.  B.,  'under  freedom,  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  under  slavery  ;  such  is  the  sav- 
ing of  expense  that  I  make  a  better  profit 
by  it  ;  fttVcr/heUss,  I  mean  to  make  one  Ann- 
dred and  t7JL*enty^  as  before,*  " — p.  118. 

**  *  Uo  you  see  that  excellent  new  stone 
wall  round  the  field  below  us?'  said  the 
young  physician  to  me,  as  we  stood  at  A.E's 
front  door,  surveying  the  delightful  sccneij 
*  That  wall  could  scarcely  have  been  built 
at  all  under  slavery  or  the  apprenticeship ; 
the  necessary  labor  could  not  then  have 
been  hired  at  less  than  £^  currency,  or 
about  %\x  per  chain.  Under  freedom  it 
cost  only  from  $3. 50  to  I4  j>er  chain,  — not 
one-third  of  the  amount.  Still  more  re- 
markable is  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  it 
was  built  under  the  stimulus  of  job-work, 
by  an  invalid  negro,  who,  during  sla\er), 
had  been  given  up  to  total  inaction.'  This 
was  the  substance  of  our  conversation. 
The  information  was  afterwards  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  proprietor.  Such  was  the 
frc^h  blood  infused  into  the  veins  of  thiii 
dccrepid  person  by  the  genial  hand  of  free- 
dom, that  he  had  been  redeemed  from  aliso- 
lute  uselcssncss,  had  executed  a  noble  work, 
had  greatly  improved  his  master's  property, 
and,  finally,  had  realized  for  himself  a  hand- 
some sum  of  money.  This  single  fact  is 
admirably  and  undeniably  illustrative  of  the 
principles  of  the  case  ;  and  for  that  purpose 
is  as  good  as  a  thousand.'* — /'.  119. 

*•  I  will  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
offering  to  thy  attention  the  account  of 
exports  from  Jamaica  (as  exhibited  in  the 
return  printed  for  the  House  of  Assembly) 
for  the  last  vear  of  the  apprenticeship,  and 
the  first  of  full  freedom  :  — 


\ 


SuRar,  for  the  year  ending  oth  month  (Sept.) 

30,  183S 53.S-'S 

Sugar,  for  the  year  ei^ding  glh  month  (Sept.) 

30,  1839 4S0Si 

Apparent  diminution    .    .      8.4^^ 

"  This  difference  is  much  less  considera- 
ble than  many  persons  have  been  led  10 
imagine  ;  the  real  diminution,  however,  is 
still  less  ;  Ixicause  there  has  lately  taken 
place  in  Jamaica  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  hogshead.  Instead  of  the  old  measure, 
which  contained  17  cwt.,  new  ones  have  been 
introduced,  containing  from  20  to  22  cwt., 
—  a  change  which,  for  several  reasons,  is  an 
economical  one  for  the  planter.  Allowing 
only  five  per  cent  for  this  change,  the  defi- 
ciency is  reduced  from  ^,466  hogsheads  to 
V.T  V^  ^xv^\^\^  'MM»\'^t  U  further  lessened 
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by  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  freedom, 
there  is  a  vast  addition  to  the  consumption 
of  sugar  among  the  people  of  Jamaica  itself, 
and  therefore  to  the  home  sale. 

**  The  account  of  coffee  is  not  so  favora- 
ble :  — 

Owt. 

Co£Fee,  for  the  year  ending  9th  month  (Sept) 

30,  1838  ...........     117,313 

Coffee,  tor  the  year  ending  9th  month  (Sept.) 

30,  1839 7^1759 

Diminution  (about  one>third)    .    .      38,554 

"  The  coffee  is  a  very  uncertain  crop,  and 
the  deficiency,  on  the  comparison  of  these, 
two  years,  is  not  greater,  I  believe,  than  has 
often  occurred  before.  We  are  also  to  re- 
member that,  both  in  sugar  and  coffee,  the 
profit  to  the  planter  may  be  increased  by 
the  saving  of  expense,  even  when  the  prod- 
uce is  diminished.  Still,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  some  decrease  has  taken  place  on  both 
the  articles,  in  connection  with  the  change 
of  system.  With  regard  to  the  year  1840, 
it  is  expected  that  co&ee  will,  at  least,  main- 
tain the  last  amount ;  but  a  further  decrease 
on  sugar  is  generally  anticipated. 

**  Now,  so  far  as  this  decrease  of  produce 
is  connected  with  the  change  of  system,  it 
is  obviously  to  be  traced  to  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  labor.  But  here 
comes  the  critical  question,  —  the  real  turn- 
ing-point. To  what  is  this  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  labor  owing  ?  I  answer  delib- 
erately, but  without  reserve,  *  Mainly  to 
causes  which  class  under  slavery,  and  not 
under  freedom.'  It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
the  result  of  those  impolitic  attempts  to 
force  the  labor  of  freemen  which  have  dis- 
gusted the  peasantrv,  and  have  led  to  the 
desertion  of  manv  01  the  estates. 

'*  It  is  a  cheering  circumstance  that  the 
amount  of  planting  and  other  preparatory 
labor  bestowed  on  the  estates  during  the 
autumn  of  1830  has  been  much  greater,  bv 
all  accounts,  than  in  the  autumn  of  iSji^. 
This  is  itself  the  effect  of  an  improved 
understanding  between  the  planters  and  the 
peasants  ;  and  the  result  of  it  (if  other  cir- 
cumstances be  equal)  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
considerable  increase  of  produce  in  1841. 
I  am  told,  however,  that  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance which  may  possibly  prevent  this 
result,  as  it  regards  sugar.  It  is,  that  the 
cultivation  of  it  under  the  old  system  was 
forced  on  certain  properties,  wnich,  from 
their  situation  and  other  circumstances, 
were  wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose.  These 
plantations  afforded  an  income  to  the  local 
agents,  but  to  the  proprietors  were  either 
unprofitable  or  losing  concerns.  On  such 
properties,  under  those  new  circumstances 
which  brin^  all  things  to  their  true  level, 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  must  cease. 

**In  the  mean  time  the  imports  of  the 
island    are    rapidly  increasing;   trade  im- 


proving ;  the  towns  thriving ;  new  villages 
rising  m  every  direction ;  property  much 
enhanced  in  value  ;  well-managed  estates 
productive  and  profitable ;  expenses  of 
management  diminished  ;  short  methods  of 
labor  adopted  ;  provisions  cultivated  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever ;  and  the  people, 
wherever  they  are  properly  treated,  indus- 
trious, contented,  and  gradually  accumu* 
lating  wealth.'* — //.  132-134. 

"My  narrative  respecting  the  British 
West  India  Islands  being  now  brought  to 
a  close,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  concen- 
trating and  recapitulating  the  principal 
points  of  the  subject  in  a  few  distinct 
propositions  :  — 

"  1  St.  The  emancipated  negroes  are  working 
well  on  the  estates  of  their  old  masters,  —  Nor 
does  Jamaica,  when  duly  inspected  and 
fairly  estimated,  furnish  any  exception  to 
the  general  result.  We  find  that,  in  that 
island,  wherever  the  negroes  are  fairfyt 
kindly^  and  wisely  treated,  there  they  are 
working  well  on  the  properties  of  their  old 
masters  ;  and  that  the  existing  instances  of 
a  contrary  description  must  be  ascribed  to 
causes  wnich  class  under  slavery,  and  not 
under  freedom.  Let  it  not,  however,  be 
imagined  that  the  negroes  who  are  not 
working  on  the  estates  of  their  old  masters 
are,  on  that  account,  idle.  Even  these  are, 
in  general,  busily  employed  in  cultivating 
their  own  grounds,  in  various  descriptions 
of  handicraft,  in  lime-burning  or  fishing, 
—  in  benefiting  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity, through  some  new  but  equally 
desirable  medium.  Besides  all  this,  stone 
walls  are  built,  new  houses  erected,  past- 
ures cleaned,  ditches  dug,  meadows  drained, 
roads  made  and  macadamized,  stores  fitted 
up,  villages  formed,  and  other  beneficial 
operations  effected ;  the  whole  of  which, 
before  emancipation,  it  would  have  been  a 
folly  even  to  attempt.  The  old  notion  that 
the  negro  is  by  constitution  a  lazy  creature, 
who  will  do  no  work  at  all  except  by  com- 
pulsion, is  now  for  ever  exploded." — pp, 

137,  138. 

"  20.  An  increased  quantity  of  work 
thrown  upon  the  market  is,  of  course,  fol- 
lowed  by  the   cheapening  of  labor."  — /. 

138- 

"  3d.  Real  property  has  risen  and  is  rising 

in  value.  —  I  wish  it,  however,  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  comparison  is  not  here  made 
with  those  olden  times  of  slavery,  when  the 
soils  of  the  islands  were  in  their  most  pro- 
lific state,  and  the  slaves  themselves  of  a 
corresponding  value ;  but  with  those  days 
of  depression  and  alarm  which  preceded 
the  Act  of  Emancipation.  All  that  I  mean 
to  assert  is,  that  landed  property  in  the 
British  colonies  has  touched  the  bottom, 
has  found  that  bottom  &oUd^  Vva^  'A\^'»&^ 
risen  consVdexiVA^^  wA  S&  x^ww  qjcv4.%x."5».^, 
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aKCndini  march  toward*  the  i«cov«n  of 
to  UlhcM  vftluc.  One  circumBUnce  wbkh 
peatTy  contributed  lo  produce  its  dcprecia- 
wen  wu  the  cry  of  intereited  penora  who 
vUicd  lo  ruD  it  down ;  and  the  demand  for 
fl  which  has  ariaeii  amoiu  theae  very  per- 
Mwa  ia  now  rettoring  it  to  ita  rifththil  value. 
RasienibeT  the  old  gentleman  m  Antigua,  i 
who  ia  mlwan  complaining  of  the  eSecta  of 
freedom,  and  alwayt  i^inglaiid."  — fp.  139^ 


ing  popu 
plied  tenl 


le  moral  and  religioua  im- 
provement of  thi«  people,  under  freedom,  ia 
wore  than  equal  to  the  mcreaac  trf  their  com- 
forta.  Under  thiahead  tberearethreepointa 
dtowrvin^  rcapectjvely,  of  a  diatinct  place 

akdvaat  eatent  of  cicmeniary  andChriatian 
odncuicMt,  —  achoolafor  infanta,  young  per- 
■llMi«nd  adults,  multiplying  in  every  diiec- 
tioa.    Secondly,  the  gradual,  but  decided, 
diminution  of  crime,  amounting,  in  many 
country  diatricts,  almoit  10  ils  extinction,   j 
Thirdly,  the  happy  change  of  the  general   | 
and  almoat  universal  practice  of  concubi-   . 
nage  for  the  equally  general  adoption  of 
marriage.  'Concubinage.' aays  Dr.  Stewart,  | 
in  hii  letter  to  me,  'the  universal  practice 
of  the  colored   people,  has   wholly  disap- 
peared   from    amonest  them.     No   young  I 
woman   of  color  thinks   of   forming  sucn 

Eoved  morality  of  the  blacks  is  reflecting 
elf  on  the  while  inhabitants ;  even  (he 
overseers  arc  ceasing,  one  after  another, 
from  I  sinful  mode  of  life,  and  are  forming 
reputable  conneclions  in  marriage.  But 
while  thene  three  points  are  cunfeascdly  of 
high  importance,  there  is  a  /eurlh  which  at 
once  embraces  and  outweighs  them  all,  —  I 
mean  the  diffusion  of  vital  Christianity.  I 
know  that  great  apprehensions  were  enter-  | 
tained  —  especially  in  this  country  —  lest, 
oa  the  cessation  of  slavery,  the  negroes 
should  break  away  al  once  tium  their  mas- 
ters and  iheir-minislers.  But  freedom  has 
come,  and  while  their  masters  have  not 
been  forsaken,  their  religious  teachers  have 
become  dearer  lo  them  than  ever.  Under 
the  banner  of  liberty,  the  churches  and 
meeting-houses  have  been  enUrced  and 
■lulliplied,  the  attendance  has  become  reg- 
ular and  devout,  the  con frregat ions  have  in  ' 
many  cases  been  more  than  doubled  ;  above 
all,  the  conversion  of  souls  (as  we  have 
reason  m  believe)  han  been  going  on  lo  an 
extent  never  before  known  in  these  colo- 
nies. In  a  relifiious  proint  of  view,  as  I 
bave  before  hinted,  (he  wilderness,  in  many 
placet,  has  indeed  begun  to '  blossom  as  the 
roae.'  'Instead  of  the  thorn'  hat  'cOTcie 
up  the  Si-Uee,  and  iutead  oi  the  \mex'  kai 


'come  up  the  myTtlc-»««,  and  it  riwU  bate 
dw  I^ird  tot  a  naoM ;  for  an  ersrlaabH 
sfgD,  that  ahall  not  be  cat  wtt.'  "—JIft-  HU 

I  have  now  given  »  few  mIibcU  from 
Mr.  Gumey's  book.  The;  need  m 
commenL  Indeed,  nothii^  cut  be  laid 
to  convince  or  move  the  reader,  if  Aew 
simple  records  of  etruuicipation  da  DM 
iaa  their  way  to  his  heart-  In  the 
whole  historv  of  efForts  for  human  hap- 
piness it  ia  ooubtfui  if  another  example 
can  be  found  of  so  great  a  revoluiMM 
iccompliahed  with  so  few  sacrifices  and 
itich  immediate  rewanL  Compare  with 
This  the  American  Revohition,  which 
had  for  Its  end  to  shake  oS  a  voke  too 
light  lo  be  named  by  the  side  tu  iknnes- 
tic  slavetv.  Through  what  fields  of 
bhwd  ana  years  of  suffering  did  we 
leek  civil  freedom,  —  a  boon  In^^fi- 
cant  in  comparison  with  freedom  irom 
an  owner's  ^sp !  It  is  the  ordinary 
law  of  Providence,  that  great  blessings 
ihall  be  gained  by  great  sacrifices,  and 
that  the  most  beneficial  social  chanEcs 
tball  bring  immediate  suffering.  Tlial 
near  a  million  of  human  beings  should 
pass  in  a  day  from  the  deepest  deetsda- 
tion  to  the  lights  of  freemen  with  so 
little  agitation  of  the  social  system,  is 
t  fact  so  strange  that  we  naturally  sus- 
pect, at  first,  some  tinging  of  the  picture 
from  the  author's  sympathies ;  and  wc 
are  brcucht  lo  full  conviction  only  by 
the  simplicity  and  minuteness  of  his 
details,  I'' or  one.  I  should  bave  rejoiced 
in  emancipation  as  ao  unspeakable  good, 
had  the  immediate  results  woni  a  mtich 
darker  hue.  I  wanted  oitly  to  lucw 
ihat  social  order  was  preserved,  that 
the  laws  were  resi-ected,  after  eman- 
cipation. I  felt  tliat  were  anarchy  es- 
caped, no  evil  worse  than  slavery  coutd 
take  its  place.  I  had  not  forgotten  the 
doctrine  of  our  fathers,  that  human 
freedom  is  worth  vast  sacrifices,  thai 
it  can  hardly  be  bought  at  too  great  a 

1  proceed  now  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  several  topics  suggested  by  Mr. 
Gumey's  book ;  and  1  shall  close  by 
considering  the  duties  which  belong  10 
individuals  and  to  the  free  States  in 
relation  to  slavery. 

The  first  topic  suggested  by  our  au- 
thor, and  pierhaps  the  mo*t  worthy  of 
nole.  is  his  anxiety  to  show  that  emir- 
,  d^alacni  ^ia&  ''c*«a.  ^i»MEDiQajiied   nilb 
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little  pecuniary  loss, —that  as  a  mon- 
eyed speculation  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned. He  evidently  supposes  that 
he  is  writing  for  a  people  who  will 
judge  of  this  grand  event  in  history  by 
the  standard  of  commercial  profit  or 
loss.  In  this  view,  his  simple  book 
tells  more  than  a  thousand  satires 
aipiinst  the  spirit  of  our  times.  In 
s]jeaking  Of  West  Indian  emanc)j>ation, 
>(  has  Been  common  for  men  to  say, 
We  must  wait  for  the  facts  I  And  what 
fjcts  have  they  waited  for  ?  They  have 
waited  to  know  that  the  master,  after 
fattening  many  years  on  oppression, 
had  lost  nothing  by  the  triumph  of 
justice  and  humanity ;  that  the  slave, 
on  being  freed,  was  to  yield  as  large  an 
income  as  before  to  his  employer.  This 
delicate  sensibility  to  the  rights  of  the 
wrong-doer,  this  concern  for  property, 
this  unconcern  for  human  nature,  is  a 
sign  of  the  little  progress  made  even 
here  by  free  principles,  and  of  mens 
ignorance  of  the  great  end  of  social 

Every  good  man  must  protest  against 
this  mode  of  settling  the  question  of 
emancipation.  It  seems  to  he  taken  for 
granted  by  not  a  few,  that  if,  in  conse- 

?]uence  01  this  event,  the  crops  have 
alien  off,  or  the  number  of  coftee  bags 
or  su^ar  hogsheads  Is  lessened,  then 
emancipation  is  to  be  pronounced  a 
failure,  and  the  great  act  of  freeing  a 
people  from  the  most  odious  bondage 
IS  to  be  set  down  as  folly.  At  the 
North  and  the  South  this  base  doctrine 
lias  seized  on  the  public  mind.  It  runs 
through  our  presses,  not  excepting  the 
more  respectable.  The  bright  promises 
of  emancipation  are  too  unimportant  for 
our  newspipers  ;  but  the  fearful  intel- 
ligence tkat  this  or  that  island  has 
shipped  fewer  hogsheads  of  sugar  than 

,  because  the 
civilized  world  must  pay  a  few  cents 
more  to  bring  tea  or  coffee  to  the  due 
degree  of  sweetness.  It  passes  for  an 
'"  liitraism  "  of  philanthropy  to  prize  a 
million  of  human  beings  above  as  many 
pounds  of  sugar. 

What  is  the  great  end  of  civiliied 
society?  Not  coffee  and  su^r;  not 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  mineral, 
vegetable,  or  animal  productions :  but 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  all  its 


members.  The  sacrifice  of  nghts,  es- 
pecially of  the  dearest  and  most  sacred, 
to  inci%ase  of  property,  is  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  crimes  of  the  social  state. 
That  every  man  should  have  his  due, 
not  that  a  few  proprietors  should  riot 
OD  the  toil,  sweat,  and  blood  of  the 
many,  —  this  is  the  great  design  of  the 
union  of  men  into  communities.  Eman- 
cipation was  not  meant  to  increase  the 
crops,  but  to  restore  to  human  beings 
their  birthright,  to  give  to  eveiy  man 
the  free  use  of  his  powers  for  his  own 
and  others'  good. 

That  the  production  of  sugar  would 
be  diminished  for  a  time,  inconsequence 
of  emancipation,  was  a  thing  to  be  ex- 
pected, if  not  desired.  It  is  in  die 
sugar  culture  that  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  have  been  and  are  most 
overworked.  In  Cuba,  we  are  told  by 
men  who  have  given  particular  attention 
to  that  island,  tne  mortality  on  the  sugar 
estates  is  ten  per  cent,  annually,  so  that 
a  whole  gang  is  used  up,  swept  off,  in 
ten  years.  Suppose  emancipation  intro . 
duced  into  Cuba.  Would  not  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  be  diminished  ?  Ought 
not  every  man  to  desire  the  diminution? 
I  do  not  say,  that  such  atrocious  cruelly 
was  common  in  the  British  Islands. 
But  it  was  in  this  department  chiefly 
that  the  slaves  were  exposed  to  exces- 
sive (oil.  It  was  to  be  expected,  then, 
that,  when  left  free,  they  would  prefer 
other  modes  of  industry.  Accordingly, 
whilst  the  sugar  is  diminished,  die 
ordinary  articles  of  subsistence  have 
increased.  Some  of  the  slaves  have 
become  smali  farmers  ;  and  many  more, 
who  hire  themselves  as  laborers,  culti- 
vate small  patches  of  land  on  their  own 
account.  There  is  another  important 
consideration.  Before  freedom,  the 
women  formed  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  gangs  who  labored  on  the  sugar 
crops.  These  are  now  very  much,  if 
not  wholly,  tnthdrawn.  Is  it  a  grief  to 
a  man,  who  has  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
that  woman's  burdens  are  made  lighter  \ 
Other  causes  of  the  diminution  of  the 
sugar  crop  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Gur- 
ney's  book :  but  these  are  enough  to 
show  us  that  this  effect  is  due  in  par( 
to  the  good  working  of  emancipation, 
to  a  relief  of  the  male  and  female  slave, 
in  which  we  ought  to  rejoice. 

Before  emancipation.,  I  tx^tAeA  \'«»K 
the  iniTa«d\atc  k^^'l  <&  'Cn«  tm»x«^ 
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would  be  more  or  less  tdlencM,  and  i 
consequendy  a  diminution  of  produce.  ' 
How  natural  was  it  to  anticipate  that  ' 
men  who  liad  worked  under  the  lash,  | 
vai.  had  looked  on  exemption  from  toil  ' 
as  the  happiness  of  paradise,  should  I 
surrenider  tbenuelves  more  or  less  to  i 
sloth,  on  becoming  their  own  masters !  \ 
It  u  the  curse  of  a  bad  system  to  unfit 
men,  at  first,  for  a  belter.  That  the 
paralyzing  effect  of  slavery  should  con- 
tinue after  its  extinction,  that  the  slave 
should,  at  the  first,  produce  less  than 
before,  —  this,  surely,  is  no  matter  of 
wonder.    The  wonder  is  —  and  it  is  a 


so  greatly  influenced  by  the 
freemen  ;  that  the  spirit  of  industry  has 
BO  far  survived  the  system  of  compul- 
sion underwhich  they  had  been  trained  ; 
that  ideas  of  a  better  mode  of  living 
have  taken  so  strong  a  hold  on  their 
minds  ;  that  so  many  refined  tastes  and 
wants  have  been  so  soon  developed. 
Here  is  the  wonder  :  and  all  this  shows, 
what  we  have  often  heard,  that  the  negro 
is  more  susceptible  of  civilization  from 
abroad  than  any  other  race  of  men. 
That  some,  perhaps  many,  of  the  slaves 
have  worked  too  little  is  not  to  be  denied ; 
nor  can  we  blame  them  much  for  it 
All  of  us,  I  suspect,  under  like  circum- 
stances, would  turn  our  first  freedom 
into  a  holiday.  I?esides,  when  we  think 
that  they  have  been  sweating  and  bleed- 
ing to  nourish  in  all  manner  of  luxury 
a  few  indolent  proprietors,  they  do  not 
seem  very  inexcusable  for  a  sliort  emu- 
lation of  their  superiors.  The  negro 
sleeping  all  day  under  the  shade  of  the 
palm-tree,  ought  not  to  offend  our  moral 
sense  much  more  than  the  "owner"  i 
stretched  on  his  ottoman  or  sofa.  What  j 
ought  to  astonish  us  is  the  limitation, 
not  the  existence,  of  the  evil.  I 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  those  among 
us  who  groan  over  emancipation  because   : 
tiie  staples  of  the  Islands  are  diminished,  ' 
should  be  made  to  wear  for  a  few  months 
the  yoke  of  slavery,  so  as  to  judge  ex-   ' 
perimentally  whether  freedom  is  worth 
or  not  a  few  hogsheads  of  sugar.     If. 
knowing   what   this   voke   is,    they   are 
willing  that  others  snould  bear  it.  they  ! 
deserve  themselves,  above  alt  others,  to 
be  crushed  by  it.     Slavery  is  the  great- 
est of  wrongs,  the  most  \tv\o\en!b\«  (A  ; 
aXX  the  forms  trf  opi-teMion,    VJ^oVfti* 


^ntry  thought  that  to  be  r 
political  liberty  was  an  injury 


But  political  liberty  is  of  do  W< 
pared  with  Prrtonal;  and  sla' 
men  of  the  latter.  Under  the  i 
of  modem  Europe,  the  p«opl 
deprived  of  political  frcedo: 
codes  of  laws  constructed  w 
care,  the  fruits  of  the  wisdom 
which  recognize  the  sacredne 
rights  of  person  and  property,  t 
which  those  rights  are  essential 
A  subject  of  these  despotisms 
be  a  man,  may  better  his  condi 
enrich  his  intellect,  may  fill  i 
with  his  fame.  He  enioys  e 
personal  freedom,  and  tnrougl 
complishes  the  great  ends  of  1 
To  be  stripped  of  this  blessi 
owned  by  a  fellow -creature,  to 
limbs  and  faculties  as  anothe 
erty,  to  be  subject  everj-  m< 
another's  will,  to  stand  in  awe  i 
er's  lash,  to  have  our  whole 
chained  to  never-  varjing  t: 
another's  luxury,  lo  hold  wife 
dren  at  another's  pleasure. 
wron^  can  be  compared  wi 
This  IS  such  an  insult  on  huma 
such  an  impiety  towards  the 
Father,  that  the  whole  earth 
send  up  one  cry  of  reprobatioi 
it ;  and  yet  we  are  told  this 
must  continue,  Ust  the  marke 
civilized  world  should  be  dep 
some  hogsheads  of  .sugar. 

It  is  hard  lo  weigh  humai 
again.st  each  other  :  they  are  al 
and  invaluable.  But  there  is 
which  nature,  instinct,  makes  sc 
us  as  (he  right  of  action,  of  free 
the  right  of  exerting,  and  by 
enlarging,  our  faculties  of  b< 
mind :  tne  right  of  forming  p 
directing  our  powers  according 
convictions  of  interest  and  du 
right  of  putting  forth  our  energ 
a  spring  in  our  own  breasts.  1 
tion,  this  is  what  our  nature  hnn] 
thirsts  for  as  its  true  element 
In  trulh,  every  thing  that  livi 
bird,  the  insect  —  craves  and  de 
freedom  of  action  ;  and  much  mi 
this  be  the  instinct  of  a  rations 
creature  of  God,  who  can  attain 
tacdom  alone  to  the  proper  i 
mA  wi'yi'iTO.tw.  lA.  Vi.\t    nature. 
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Hgliis  of  property  or  reputation  are  poor 
comuared  with  this.  Of  what  worth 
(vould  be  the  products  of  the  universe 
to  a  man  forbidden  to  use  his  limbs,  or 
shut  up  in  a  prison  i  To  be  deprived 
of  that  freedom  of  action  which  consists 
with  others'  freedom ;  to  be  forbidden 
to  exert  our  faculties  for  our  own  good ; 
to  be  cut  off  from  enterprise  ;  to  have  a 
narrow  circle  drawn  round  us,  and  lo  be 
kept  within  it  by  a  spy  and  a  lash  ;  lo 
meet  an  iron  barrier  in  another's  selfish 
will,  let  impulse  or  desire  turn  where  it 
may;  to  be  systematically  denied  the 
means  of  cultivating  the  powers  which 
distii^ish  us  from  the  brute  ;  —  this  is 
to  be  wounded  not  only  in  the  dearest 
earthly  interests,  but  in  the  very  life  of 
the  soul.  Our  huminity  pines  and  dies, 
rather  than  lives,  in  this  unnatural  re- 
straint Now,  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
■lavetv  to  prostrate  this  right  of  action, 
of  seli-motion,  not  indirectly,  or  uncer- 
tainly, but  immediately  and  without  dis- 
guise ;  and  is  this  right  to  be  weighed 
in  the  scales  against  sugar  and  coffee  : 
and  are  eight  hunired  thousind  human 
beings  to  be  robbed  of  it  to  increase  the 
luxuries  of  the  world  P 
What  matters  it  that  the  staples  of 
;  the  West  Indies  are  diminished?  Uo 
r  the  people  there  starve  ?  Are  they 
-.  driven  by  want  to  robbery?  Has  the 
^  negro  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
[  overseer  Into  those  of  the  hangman  ? 
We  learn  from  Mr.  Gurney  thit  the 
,  prophecies  of  ruin  to  the  West  Indies 
are  fulhlled  chieHy  in  regard   to   the 

f»rison».  These  are  in  some  places  fall- 
og  to  decay,  and  everywhere  nave  fewer 
J  inmates.  And  what  makes  this  result 
J  more  striking  is,  that,  since  emancipa- 
^  don,  miny  offences,  formerly  punished 
^  Jiummarily  by  the  master  on  the  planta- 
^  tioa,  now  fall  under  the  cogniiance  of 
,  die  magistrate,  and  are,  of  course,  pun- 
-tollable  by  imiinsonment.  Uo  the  freed 
-•Jsves  want  clothing  ?  Do  rags  form 
(Jw'e  stani.ird  of  emancipation  ?  We 
^«ar  not  only  of  decent  apparel,  bul  are 
ij**'<i  that  negro  vanity,  hardly  surpassed 
try  that  of  the  white  dandy,  suffers  noth- 
i*^^  ior  want  of  decoration  or  fashionable 
■^¥***'e.  There  is  not  a  sign  that  the  peo- 
^*  fare  the  worse  for  freedom.  Enough 
[?  l>roduced  lo  give  subsistence  to  an 
^ff^Toved  and  cheerful  population ;  and 
e"***.!  more  can  we  desire  ?  In  our  sym- 
^•''■hy  with  the  rich  proprietor,  shall  we 
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complain  of  a  change  which  has  secured 
to  every  man  his  riglits,  and  to  thous- 
ands, once  trodden  under  foot,  the  com- 
forts oi'  life  and  the  means  of  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  ?  Is  it  nothing  that 
the  old,  unfurnished  hut  of  the  slave  is 
in  many  spots  giving  place  to  the  com- 
fortable cottage  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  in 
these  cottages  marriage  is  an  indissolu- 
ble tie  ?  that  the  mother  presses  her 
child  to  her  heart  as  indeed  her  own  ? 
Is  it  nothing  that  churches  are  spring- 
ing up.  not  from  the  donations  of 
the  opulent,  but  from  the  hard  earnings 
of  the  religious  poor  ?  What  if  a  few 
owners  of  sugar  estates  export  less  than 
formerly  t  Are  the  many  always  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  few  ?  Suppose  the 
luxuries  of  the  splendid  mansion  to  be 
retrenched.  Is  it  no  compensation  that 
the  comforts  of  the  laborer's  hut  are 
increased  ?  Emancipation  was  resisted 
on  the  ground  :hal  the  slave,  if  restored 
to  his  rights,  would  fall  into  idleness  and 
vagrancy,  and  even  relapse  into  barbar- 
ism. But  the  emancipated  negro  dis- 
covers no  indifference  lo  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life.  He  has  wants  various 
enoutfh  to  keep  him  in  action.  His 
standard  of  living  has  risen.  He  desires 
a  better  lodging,  dress,  and  food.  He 
has  begun,  too,  to  thirst  for  accumula- 
tion As  Mr.  Gurney  says,  "  He  under- 
stands his  Interest  as  well  as  a  Yankee." 
He  is  more  likely  to  fall  into  the  civil- 
ized man's  cupidity  than  into  the  sloth 
and  filth  of  a  sav.ige.  Is  it  an  offset 
for  all  these  benefits,  that  the  custom- 
house reports  a  diminution  of  the  sta- 
ples of  slavery  ? 

What  a  country  most  needs  is,  not 
an  increase  of  its  exports,  but  the  well- 
being  of  all  classes  of  its  population,  and 
especially  of  the  most  numerous  class  ; 
and  these  things  are  not  one  and  the 
same.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  that,  while 
the  export.s  of  the  emancipated  islands 
have  decreased,  the  imports  are  greater 
than  before.  In  Jamaica,  during  slavery, 
(he  industry  of  (he  laborers  was  given 
chiefly  to  a  .itaple  which  was  .sent  10  ab- 
sentee proprietors,  who  expended  the 
proceeds  very  much  in  a  luxurious  life 
m  England.  At  present  not  a  little  of 
this  industry  is  employed  on  articles  of 
subsistence  and  comfort  for  the  working 
class  and  their  families  :  and.  at  the  same 
time,  such  an  amounl  oi  \a.\iQ^  '\*  mJA"^-! 
this  class  to  t.\i«  pNuvXtt ,  mA  m>  ^^^^  '"'^ 
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thev  acquiring  a  taste  lor  better  modes 
ol  living,  that  they  need  and  can  pay  for 
peat  imports  from  the  mother  country. 
Surely,  when  we  see  the  fruits  of  indus- 
try diffusing  themselves  more  and  more 
through  the  mass  of  a  community,  find- 
ins  their  way  to  the  very  hovel,  and 
raising  the  multitude  of  men  to  new 
civilization  and  self-respect,  we  cannot 
grieve  much,  even  though  it  should  ap- 
pear that,  on  the  whole,  the  amount  of 
exports  or  even  of  products  is  decreased. 
It  18  not  the  quantity,  but  the  distribu- 
tion, the  use  of  products,  which  deter- 
mines the  prosperity  of  a  state.  For 
esomple,  were  the  grain  which  is  now 
grown  among  us  for  distillation  annually 
destroyed  by  fire,  or  were  every  ship 
freighted  with  distilled  liquors  to  sink 
on  approaching  our  shores,  so  that  the 
crew  mifi^ht  be  saved,  how  immensely 
would  Uie  happiness,  honor,  and  real 
strength  of  the  country  be  increased  by 
the  loss,  even  were  this  not  to  be  re- 
placed, as  it  soon  would  be,  by  the 
springing  up  of  a  new,  virtuous  indus- 
try, now  excluded  by  intemperance  !  So, 
were  the  labor  and  capital  now  spent  on 
the  importation  of  pernicious  luxuries  to 
be  employed  in  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  culture  of  the  whole  people, 
how  immense  would  be  the  fi;ain  in  every 
respect  though  for  a  short  time  material 
proiducts  were  diminished !  A  better 
age  will  look  back  with  wonder  and 
scorn  on  the  misdirected  industry  of  the 
present  times.  The  only  sure  sign  of 
public  prosperitv  is.  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  stea^ly  multiplying  the  com- 
forts of  life  and  the  means  of  improve- 
ment :  and  where  this  takes  place,  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  exports 
or  products. 

I  am  not  very  anxious  to  repel  the 
charge  against  emancipation  of  diminish- 
ing the  industry  of  the  Islands,  though 
it  has  been  much  exaggerated.  Allow 
that  the  freed  slaves  work  less.  Has 
man  nothing  to  do  but  work  ?  Are  not 
too  many  here  overworked  ?  If  a  peo- 
ple can  live  with  comfort  on  less  toil, 
are  they  not  to  be  envied  rather  than 
condemned  ?  What  a  happiness  would 
it  be,  if  we  here,  by  a  new  wisdom,  a 
new  temperance,  and  a  new  spirit  of 
brotheriy  love,  could  cease  to  be  the 
care-worn  drudges  which  so  many  in  all 
classes  are,  and  could  ^ve  a  gjreater 
portion  oi  life  to  thought,  to  xefintA. 


social  intercoune,  to  the  enjoyinent  of 
the  beauty  which  God  spreads  ovfr  Ibe 
universe,  to  works  of  genius  suid  art,  to 
communion  with  our  Creator!  Labor 
connected  with  and  aS<ting  tech  a  life 
would  be  noble.  How  much  of  it  it 
thrown  away  on  poor,  superficial,  degrad- 
ing gratifications ! 

We  hear  the  condition  of  Hayd  de- 
plored because  the  people  are  so  idle 
and  produce  so  little  tor  ezportatioi. 
Many  look  back  to  the  period  when  a 
few  planters  drove  thouMutds  of  slaves 
to  the  cane-field  and  sugar-mill  in  order 
to  enrich  themselves  and  to  secare  to 
their  families  the  luxurious  ease  so  cov- 
eted in  tropical  climes,  and  they  sigh 
over  the  change  which  has  taken  place. 
I  look  on  the  change  with  very  dineretit 
feelinffs.  The  negroes  in  that  hunnfant 
islancThave  increaised  to  above  a  miDiofi. 
By  slight  toil  they  obtain  the  conlorts 
ot  life.  Their  homes  are  sacred ;  their 
little  property  in  a  good  degree  secure. 
They  live  together  peaceably.  So  little 
inclined  are  they  to  violence,  that  the 
large  amounts  of  specie  paid  bv  the 
government  to  France,  as  the  pnce  of 
independence,  have  been  transported 
through  the  countrv  on  horseback  with 
comparatively  no  defence,  and  with  a 
safety  which  no  one  would  be  mad 
enough  to  expect  under  such  circum- 
stances in  what  are  called  civilized  lands. 
It  is  true,  their  enjoyments  are  animal 
in  a  great  degree.  Tney  live  much  like 
neglected  children,  making  little  or  no 
progress,  making  life  one  long  day  of 
unprofitable  ease.  I  should  rejoice  to 
raise  them  from  children  into  men.  But 
when  I  contrast  this  tranquil,  unoffend- 
ing life  with  the  horrors  oi  a  slave 
plantation,  it  seems  to  me  a  paradise. 
What  matters  it  that  they  send  next  to 
no  coffee  or  sugar  to  Europe  ?  How 
much  better  that  they  should  stretch 
themselves  in  the  heat  of  the  day  under 
their  gracefully  waving  groves,  than 
sweat  and  bleed  under  an  overseer  for 
others'  selfish  ease!  Hayti  has  one 
curse,  and  that  is,  not  freedom,  bot 
tyranny.  Her  president  for  life  is  a 
despot,  under  a  less  ominous  name. 
Her  government,  indifferent  or  hostile 
to  the  improvement  of  the  people,  is 
sustained  by  a  standing  armv,  which 
undoubtedly  is  an  instrument  ot  oppres- 
sion. But  in  so  simple  a  form  of  society 
^  ^«&^'^t&\^TksA^5BAi«R^;^Alsed  robbeiy 
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which  has  flourished  in  the  civilized 
world.  Undoubtedly  in  this  rude  state 
of  things  the  laws  are  often  unwise, 
partial,  and  ill  administered.  I  have  no 
taste  for  this  childish  condition  of  society. 
Still,  1  turn  with  pleasure  from  slavery 
to  the  thought  of  a  million  of  fellow- 
beings,  little  instructed  indeed,  but  en- 
joying ease  and  comfort  under  that 
beautiful  sky  and  on  the  bosom  of  that 
exhausdess  soil.  In  one  respect  Hayti 
is  infinitely  advantaged  by  her  change 
of  condition.  Under  slavery  her  colored 
population  —  that  is,  the  mass  of  her  in- 
nabitants  —  had  no  chance  of  rising,  could 
make  no  progress  in  intelligence  and  in 
the  arts  and  refinements  otlife  They 
were  doomed  to  perpetual  degradation. 
Under  freedom  their  improvement  is 
possible.  They  are  placed  within  the 
reach  of  meliorating  influences.  Their 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  the 
opportunities  afforded  to  many  among 
them  of  bettering  their  condition,  furnish 
various  means  and  incitements  to  prog- 
ress. If  the  Catholic  church,  which  is 
rendering  at  this  moment  immense  aid 
to  civilization  and  pure  morals  in  Ireland, 
were  to  enter  in  earnest  on  the  work  of 
enlightening  and  regenerating  Hayti,  orif 
(what  I  should  greatlv  prefer)  any  other 
church  could  have  iree  access   to   the 

Ceople,  this  island  might  in  a  short  time 
ecome  an  important  accession  to  the 
Christian  and  civilized  world,  and  the 
dark  cloud  which  hangs  over  the  first 
years  of  her  freedom  would  vanish  be- 
fore the  brightness  of  her  later  history. 

My  maxim  is,  *■  Any  thing  but  sla- 
very !  Poverty  sooner  than  slavery !  " 
.Suppose  that  we  of  this  good  city  of 
Boston  were  summoned  to  choose  be- 
tween living  on  bread  and  water  and 
such  a  state  of  things  as  existed  in  the 
West  Indies.  Suppose  that  the  present 
wealth  of  our  metropolis  could  be  con- 
tinued only  on  the  condition  that  five 
thousand  out  of  our  eighty  thousand 
inhabitants  should  live  as  princes,  and 
the  rest  of  us  be  reduceJ  to  slavery  to 
sustain  the  luxury  of  our  masters. 
Should  we  not  all  cry  out,  Give  us  the 
bread  and  water  ">  Would  we  not  rather 
see  our  fair  city  levelled  to  the  earth, 
and  choose  to  work  out  slowly  for  our- 
selves and  our  children  a  better  lot,  than 
stoop  our  necks  to  the  yoke  ?  So  we 
all  feel  when  the  case  is  brought  home 
to  ourselves.    What  should  we  say  to 


the  man  who  should  strive  to  terrifv  us, 
by  prophecies  of  diminished  products 
and  exports,  into  the  substitution  of 
bondage  for  the  character  of  freemen  ? 

In  the  preceding  remarks  I  have  in- 
sisted that  emancipation  is  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  question  of  profit  and  loss, 
that  its  merits  are  not  to  be  settled  by  its 
influence  on  the  master's  gains.  Mr. 
Gumey,  however,  maintains  that  the 
master  has  nothing  to  fear,  that  real 
estate  has  risen,  tnat  free  labor  costs 
less  than  that  of  the  slave.  All  this  is 
good  news,  and  should  be  spread  through 
the  land ;  for  men  are  especially  inclined 
to  be  just  when  they  can  serve  them- 
selves by  justice.  But  emancipation 
rests  on  higher  ground  than  the  master's 
accumulation,  even  on  the  rights  and 
essential  interests  of  the  slave.  And 
let  these  be  held  sacred,  though  the 
luxury  of  the  master  be  retrenched. 

2.  I  have  now  finished  my  remarks 
on  a  topic  which  was  always  present  to 
the  mind  of  our  author,  —  the  alleged 
decrease  of  industry  and  exports  since 
emancipation.  The  next  topic  to  which 
I  shall  turn  is  his  notice  of  slavery  in 
Cuba.  He  only  touched  at  this  island, 
but  evidently  received  the  same  sad  im- 
pression which  we  receive  from  those 
who  have  had  longer  time  for  observa- 
tion.    He  says :  — 

"  Of  one  feature  in  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery  of  Cuba  I  had  no  knowledge  until  I 
was  on  the  spot.  The  importation  consists 
almost  entirely  of  nun^  and  we  were  in- 
formed that  on  many  of  the  estates  not  a 
single  female  is  to  be  found.  Natural  in- 
crease is  disregarded.  The  Cubans  import 
the  stronger  animals,  like  bullocks,  work 
them  up,  and  then  seek  a  fresh  supply. 
This,  surely,  is  a  system  of  most  unnatural 
barbarity."  — /.  160. 

This  barbarity  is  believed  to  be  un- 
paralleled. The  voung  African,  torn 
from  home  and  his  native  shore,  is 
brought  to  a  plantation  where  he  is 
never  to  know  a  home.  All  the  rela- 
tions of  domestic  life  are  systematically 
denied  him.  Woman^s  countenance  he 
is  not  to  look  upon.  The  child's  voice 
he  is  no  more  to  hear.  His  owner  finds 
it  more  gainful  to  import  than  to  breed 
slaves ;  and,  still  more,  has  made  the 
sad  discovery,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  "work 
up  "  the  servile  laborer  in  his  youth,  and 
to  replace  him  by  a  new  victim,  than  to 
let  him  grovi  oVd  m  xcvo^^Ta.\.^  \.<:Kw*    'V 
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have  been  told  by  some  <A  the  most 
recent  travellers  in  C'uha.  who  gave 
particular  attenlion  to  the  subject."  that 
in  the  sugar- making  season  the  slaves 
arc  generally  allnwcd  but  four  out  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  for  sleep.  From 
thesu.  too.  I  learned  that  a  gang  of  slaves 
is  used  up  in  ten  years.  Of  the  young 
men  imported  from  Africa,  one  out  of 
ten  dies  yearly-  To  supply  tills  enor- 
mous waste  of  life,  above  twenty-live 
thousand  slaves  are  imported  annually 
from  Africa,!  in  vessels  so  crowded 
that  sometimes  one  quarter,  sometimes 
one  half,  of  the  wretched  creatures 
perish  in  agony  befiire  reaching  land. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  Cuban  slavery, 
traced  from  the  moment  when  the  Afri- 
can touches  the  deck  to  the  happier 
when  he  finds  his  grave  on  the 
the   plantation,    includes 
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paralleled  in  any  portion  of  the  globe, 
civilized  or  savage.  And  there  arc  more 
reasons  than  one  why  I  would  bring  this 
horrid  picture  before  the  minds  of  my 
countrymen.  U'c.  wc.  lio  much  to  sus- 
tain this  sy.stem  of  horror  and  blood. 
'flic  Cubnn  slave-trade  is  cjm'ed  on  in 
vessels  built  especially  for  this  use  in 
American  ports.  These  vessels  often 
sail  under  the  American  Ann  and  arc 
aided  by  .■\mcric,in  merchantmen  and 
as  is  feared,  by  American  cajiilal  .And 
this  is  not  all.  The  sugar  in  producing 
which  .so  many  of  our  fellow -creatures 
perish  mi$scraSly,  Is  shipped  in  great 
((nanlities  to  this  country.  We  are  the 
customers  wlio  stimulate  by  our  demands 
this  infernal  cruelty.  And.  knowing  this, 
shall  we  become  accessories  to  the  mur- 
der of  our  brethren  bv  continuing  to  use 
the  fruit  of  the  h.ird-wrung  toil  which 
destroys  them  ?  The  sug.ir  of  Cuba 
comes  to  us  drenched  with  human 
blood.  So  we  ought  to  see  it.  and  to 
tvim  from  it  with  loathing.    The  guilt 
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n,  and  David  Tiimhull.  K'tq.  i  llic  tmi 


IT3dei  iliibttci    ._ 

if  niH  Kiltly,  m  loquiro 
Mcmuil  rrf  Cola.  Id  hii 

•nvn  to  In  «jd     Th*  i .  .  _ . 

in  a  very  inipriTUnL  pirticulBr  by  Hi 
■ulhority  wiilcli  lAli ■- 


lo  slivcrir.    Mr.  Tumbuil'i 


blipr<  me  id  (mk  u  I  hiv«  ieim  at 
int  miBTc  «y4inn  of  thig  lutand.  If,  indeed  (what  i» 
mmi  unlikely).  Ihey  hnre  laUen  inia  crran  nn  ihe  >iib- 
iecl,  thn  an  titiU  br  eipuned,  >nd  I  ahall  njruce  in 
being  the  jii«ari%  "f  t^ini^in^  nul  itip  Inith 

I  There  arr  d  Screnx  e-tlmalu  lA  Ihe  imiiA)«,»wm 
mikiag  ii  miicli  ismtttr  ihin  ihe  Uu. 


I  which  produces  It  ought  t< 
by  the  spontaneous,  ic  ' 
of  the  civilized  world. 

There    is    another    fact    worthy   al- 
tention.     It   is   said    that   most   of  Um 
I  plantations   in  Cuba  which  have  been 
I  recently  brought    under  cultivation  he- 
I  long   to   Americans,    that   the    number 
]  of  American  slave-holders  is  increasing 
rapidly  on  the  island,  and,   consequent- 
ly, that  the  importation  of  human  car- 
I  goes   from    Africa   finds    much    of    its 
encouragement  from  the  citizens  of  our 
republic.     It  is  not  easy  to  speak  in 
measured  terms  of  this  enormity.    Fm 
men  born  and  brought  up  amidst  iHar 
very    many    apologies    may   be    made. 
But  men  born  beyond  the  sound  of  the 
I  lash,  brought  up  where  human  rights 
arc  held  sacred,  who.  in  face  of  all  the 
light  thrown   now  on   slavery,   can  stilt 
deal  in  human  flesh,  can  become  cus- 
I  tomers   of   the   "felon"   who  tears  the 
.  African  from  his  native  shore,  and  can 
with  open  eyes  inflict  this  deepest  wrong 
for  gain,  and  gain  alone.  —  such  "have 
no  cloak  for  their  sin."     Men  so  hard 
of  he;irl,  so  steeled  against  the  reproof? 
of   conscience,    so    intent    on   thriving. 
though  it  be  by  the  most  cruel  wrongs 
arc  not  to  be  touclie<l  by  human  expos- 
tulation and  rebuke      But  if  anv  should 
tremble  before  Almighty  justice,  oughl 
!  not  /Aev  t 

Tiiefe  is  another  reason  for  dwelling 
on  this  topic.  It  teaches  us  the  little 
reliance  lo  be  phced  on  the  impressiouB 
respecting  slavery  brought  home  b)- 
I  superficial  observers.  We  have  seen 
what  slavery  is  in  Cuba  :  and  yet  men 
of  high  character  from  this  country,  who 
have  visited  that  island,  have  returned 
I  to  tell  us  of  the  mildness  of  the  system. 
Men  who  would  cut  off  their  right  hand 
'  sooner  than  withdraw  the  sympathyof 
\  others  from  human  sutifering'  have  virt- 
uallv  done  so  bv  their  representation 
of  the  kindly  worlcing  of  slavery  on  the 
very  spot  wliere  it  exists  with  peculiar 
horrors.  They  have  visited  some  favored 
plantntion,  been  treated  with  hospitalit)-, 
seen  no  tortures,  heard  no  shrieks,  and 
then  come  home  to  reprove  those  »ho 
set  forth  indignantly  the  wrongs  of  the 
slave.  And  what  is  true  with  regard  to 
the  visitors  of  the  West  Indies  applies 
to  those  who  visit  our  Southern  States. 
Having  witnessed  slavery  in  the  families 
<A  vixne  (A.  "^n^  «<ast  eolighiened  and 
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refined  inhabitants,  they  return  to  speak 
of  it  as  no  very  fearful  thiuK.  Had  they 
inquired  about  the  alate  of  society 
tlirough  the  whole  country,  and  learned 
that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  inhafr- 
iiants  cannot  write  their  own  names, 
they  would  have  forljorne  to  make  a 
few  selected  families  the  representatives 
of  the  community,  and  might  have  be- 
lieved in  the  possibility  of  some  of  the 
horrid  details  recorded  in  "Slavery  as 
it  is."  For  myself,  1  do  not  think  it 
worth  my  while  to  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  slavery  in  this  or  that  region. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  one 
human  being  holds  other  human  beings 
as  his  properly,  subject  to  his  arbitrary 
and  irresponsible  will,  and  compels  them 
to  toil  for  his  luxury  and  ease.  1  know 
enough  of  men  to  know  what  the  work- 
ings of  such  a  system  on  a  large  scale 
must  be  ;  and  1  hold  my  understanding 
insulted  when  men  talk  to  me  of  its 
humanity.  If  there  be  one  truth  of 
history  taught  more  plainly  than  any 
other,  it  is  the  tendency  of  human  nat- 
ure to  abuse  power.  To  protect  our- 
selves against  power,  to  keep  this  in 
perpetuij  check,  by  dividing  it  among 
many  hands,  by  limiting  its  duration, 
by  defining  its  action  with  sharp  lines, 
by  watching  it  jealously,  by  holding  It 
responsible  for  abuses,  this  is  the  grand 
aim  and  benefit  of  the  social  institutions 
which  are  our  chief  boast.  Arbitrary, 
unchecked  power  is  the  evil  against 
which  all  experience  cries  out  so  loudly 
that  apologies  for  it  may  be  dismissed 
without  a  hearing.  But  admit  the  plea 
of  its  apologists  Allow  slavery  to  be 
ever  so  humane.  Grant  that  the  man 
who  owns  me  is  ever  so  kind.  The 
wrong  of  him  who  presumes  to  talk 
of  owning  me  is  loo  unmeasured  to  be 
softened  by  kindness.  There  are  wrongs 
which  can  be  redeemed  by  no  kindness. 
because  a  man  treads  on  me  with  velvet 
foot,  must  1  be  content  to  grovel  in  the 
earth  ?  Because  he  gives  me  meat  as 
well  as  bread,  whilst  he  lakes  my  child 
and  sells  it  into  a  land  where  my  chained 
limbs  cannot  follow,  must  I  thank  him 
for  his  kindness  ?  1  do  not  envy  those 
who  think  slavery  no  very  pitiable  a  lot. 
provided  its  nakedness  be  covered  and 
its  hunger  regulady  appeased. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the 
slave's  lot  does  not  improve  with  the 
advance  of  what  is  called  civil liation,  — 
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that  is.  of  trade  and  luxuries.  Slavery 
is  such  a  violation  of  nature,  that  it  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  law  of  progress. 
In  rude  states  of  society,  when  men's 
wants  and  employments  are  few,  and 
trade  and  other  means  of  gain  hardly 
exist,  the  slave  leads  a  comparatively 
easy  life  ;  he  partakes  of  the  general 
indolence.  He  lives  in  the  family  much 
as  a  member,  and  is  oppressed  by  no 
great  disparity  of  rank.  But  when  soci- 
ety advances,  and  wants  multiply,  and 
the  lust  of  gain  sprines  up,  and  prices 
increase,  the  slave's  lot  grows  harder. 
He  is  viewed  more  and  more  as  a 
machine  to  be  used  for  profit,  and  is 
tasked  like  the  beast  of  burden.  The 
distance  between  him  and  his  master 
increases,  and  he  has  less  and  less  of 
the  spirit  of  a  man.  He  may  have  bet- 
ter food  ;  but  it  is  that  he  may  work 
the  more.  He  may  be  whipped  less 
passionately  or  frequently  i  but  it  is  be- 
cause the  never-varying  routine  of  toil 
and  the  more  skilful  discipline  which 
civilization  teaches  have  subdued  him 
more  completely.  Thus  to  the  slave  it 
is  no  gain  that  the  community  grow 
richer  and  more  luxurious.  He  has  an 
interest  in  the  return  of  society  to  bar- 
barism, for  In  this  case  he  would  come, 
nearer  the  general  level.  He  would 
escape  the  peculiar  ignominy  and  ac- 
cumulated burdens  which  he  has  to  bear 
in  civilized  life. 

3.  1  pass  to  another  topic  suggested 
by  Mr.  Gurney's  book.  What  is  it,  let 
me  ask,  which  has  freed  the  West  India 
slave,  and  is  now  raising  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  man  ?  The  answer  is 
most  cheering.  The  great  emancipator 
has  been  Christianity,  Policy,  interest, 
state-craft,  church-craft,  the  low  motives 
which  have  originated  other  revolutions, 
have  not  worked  here.  From  the  time^ 
of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  friends  of  the  sinve 
who  have  pleaded  his  cause  and  broken 
his  chains,  have  been  Christians  :  and 
it  is  from  Christ,  the  divine  philanthro- 
pist, from  the  insolration  of  his  cross, 
that  they  have  gathered  faith,  hope,  and 
love,  for  the  conflict.  This  illustration 
of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christianih'  is 
a  bright  addition  to  the  evidences  of  its 
truth.  We  have  here  the  miracle  of  a 
great  nation  rising  in  its  strength,  not 
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mercy  and  power  by  which  the  divinity 
of  our  rclJKion  was  at  first  coofirmed. 

It  ii  with  deep  m>ttow  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  turn  to  the  cootrut  between 
religion  in  England  and  religion  in 
America.  There  it  vindicates  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed.  Here  it  rivets  the 
chain,  and  hardens  the  heart  of  the  op- 
pressor. At  the  South,  what  is  the 
Christian  ministry  doing  for  the  slave  ? 
Teaching  the  rigntfulness  of  his  yoke, 
joinioK  in  tlie  cry  against  the  men  who 
plead  for  his  freedom,  giving  the  S'.nc- 
tion  of  God's  name  to  the  greatest  of- 
fence against  his  children.  This  Is  the 
saddest  view  presented  by  the  conflict 
with  slavery.  Th^  very  men  whose 
office  it  is  to  plead  against  all  wrong,  to 
enforce  the  obligation  of  impartiar  in- 
flexible justice,  to  breathe  the  spirit  of 
universal  brotherly  love,  to  resist  at  all 
hazards  the  spirit  and  evil  customs  of 
the  world,  to  live  and  to  die  under  the 
banner  of  Christian  truth,  have  enlisted 
under  the  standard  of  slavery.  Had 
they  merely  declined  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject into  the  church,  on  the  ground  of 
the  presence  of  the  slave,  they  would 
have  been  justified.  Had  they  declined 
to  discuss  it  through  the  press  and  in 
conversation,  on  the  ground  that  the 
public  mind  was  too  funous  to  bear  the 
truth,  they  would  liave  been  approved 
by  multitudes  \  though  it  is  wisest  for 
the  minister  to  resign  his  office,  when  it 
can  be  exercised  only  under  menace  and 
unrighteous  restraint,  and  to  go  where 
with  unsealed  lips  he  may  teach  and 
enforce  human  duty  in  its  full  extent. 
But  the  ministers  at  the  South  have  not 
been  content  with  silence.  The  major- 
ity of  them  are  understood  to  have  given 
their  support  to  slavery,  to  have  thrown 
their  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  master. 
That,  in  so  doing,  they  have  belied  their 
clearconvictions,  that  they  have  preached 
known  falsehood  we  do  not  say.  Few 
ministers  of  Christ,  we  trust,  can  teach 
what  their  deliberate  judgments  con- 
demn. But,  in  cases  hke  the  present, 
how  common  is  it  for  the  judgment  to 
receive  a  shape  and  hue  from  self-inter- 
est, from  private  affection,  from  the 
tvranny  of  opinion,  and  the  passions  of 
me  multitude  !  Few  mmistcr*.  we  Irust, 
can  sin  againitt  clear,  sUstd)  Wg^X.   %^ 


how  common  is  it  for  the  mind  to  waitr 
and  to  \k  Dlpsoured  in  regard  to  scoraer 
uhI  |M;iBci;uictl  truth  '.  AVhen  wc  loM 
beyond  the  bound*  <&  BlaTerjr,  wc  (ul 
the  civiliied  and  Christtui  worid,  wilk 
few  ezce^ons.  reprofaatiog  ■lavor.ii 
at  war  with  the  prec^ts  and  ^rit  A 
Christ.  But  at  the  South  his  nuaiitm 
sustain  it,  as  consistent  with  jnstia. 
equity,  and  disinterested  love.  C*a  «t 
help  saying  that  the  loud,  menacii^ 
popular  voice  has  proved  too  strong  S* 
the  servants  of  Christ  ? 

We  hoped  better  things  than  this, 
because  the  prevalent  sects  at  the  South 
are  tlie  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and 
these  were  expected  to  be  leas  tainted 
by  a  worldly  spirit  than  other  denomina- 
tions in  which  luxury  and  fashion  bear 
greater  sway.  But  the  Methodists,  fer 
getful  of  their  great  founder,  who  cried 
nloud  arainst  slavery  and  spared  not; 
and  the  Baptists,  fotvetful  of  the  sainted 
name  of  Ro^r  Williams,  whose  k}vc 
of  the  despised  Indian,  and  whoM 
martyr  spirit  should  have  (aught  tbcm 
fearless  sympathy  with  the  negro,  havi 
been  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  foes  of 
freedom.  Indeed,  their  allegiance  to 
slavery  seems  to  know  no  bounds.  A 
Baptist  association  at  the  South  decreed 
that  a  slave,  t>old  at  a  distance  from  bia 
wife,  might  marry  again  in  obedience  to 
his  master  ;  and  that  he  .would  even  do 
wrong  to  disobey  in  this  particular. 
Thus  one  of  the  plainest  precepts  of 
Christianity  has  been  set  at  nought 
Thus  the  poor  slave  is  taught  to  it- 
nounce  his  wife,  however  dear,  to  rupt- 
ure the  most  sacred  social  tie.  that  iQu 
the  other  animals,  he  may  keep  up  the 
stock  of  the  estate.  The  General  Metii- 
odist  Conference,  during  this  very  year, 
have  decreed  that  the  testimony  of  1 
colored  member  of  their  churches  shooU 
not  be  received  aeainst  a  white  membei 
who  may  be  on  trial  before  an  ecdesii*- 
tical  tribunal.  Thus,  in  church  affairs. 
a  multitude  of  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  have  been  received  into  Christiaa 
communion  on  the  ground  of  their  spir- 
itual regeneration,  who  belong,  as  i* 
beliei'ed,  to  the  church  on  earA  and  in 
heaven,  are  put  down  by  their  brethrto 
as  incapable  of  recognizing  the  obliga- 
tion of  truth,  of  performing  the  iM>^ 
common  duty  of  morality,  ind  are  denied 
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the  South  heaps  insult  and  injury 
slave. 

what  have  the  Christians  of  the 
done  ?  We  rejoice  to  say,  that 
liese  have  gone  forth  not  a  few 
)nies  against  slavery.  Not  a  few 
:rs,  in  associations,  conventions, 
teries,  or  conferences,  have  de- 
the  inconsistency  of  the  system 
le  principles  of  Christianity  and 
le  law  of  love.  Still,  the  churches 
)ngregations  of  the  free  States 
n  the  main,  looked  coldly  on  the 
:,  and  discouraged,  too  efiEectual- 

free  expression  of  thought  and 

in  regard  to  it  by  the  religious 

Under  that  legislation  of  pub- 

inion  which,   without   courts    or 

sways  more  despotically  than 
or  Sultans,  the  pulpit  and  the 
have,  in  no  small  degree,  been 
d  to  silence  as  to  slavery,  es- 
^  in  cities,  the  chief  seats  of  this 
le   power      Some  fervent  spirits 

us,  seeing  religion  in  this  and 
ases  so  ready  to  bend  to  worldly 
I,  have  been  filled  with  indigna- 
Thcy  have  spoken  of  Christianity 
ing  no  life  here,   as  a  beautiful 

laiJ  out  in  much  state,  wor- 
i  with  costly  homage,  but  wor- 
i  very  much  as  wer>i  the  prophets 

tonbs  were  so  ostentatiously 
icd  in  the  times  of  the  Saviour, 
is  is  unjust.  Christianity  lives 
ts  among  us.  It  imposes  many 
\f  restraints.  It  inspires  many 
ieeds.  There  are  not  a  few  in 
t  puts  forth  a  power  worthy  of  its 
days,  and  the  number  of  such  is 
5.  Let  us  not  be  ungrateful  for 
lis  religion  is  doing,  nor  shut  our 
jainst  the  prophecies  which  the 

gives  of  its  future  triumphs. 
;  a  general  rule,  the  Christianity 

day  falls  fearfully  short  of  the 
mity  of  the  immediate  followers 

Lord.  Then  the  meaning  of  a 
m  was,  that  he  took  the  cross 
lowed  Christ,  tliat  he  counted  not 
dear  to  him  in  the  service  of  God 
in,  that  he  trod  the  world  under 
t.  Now  we  ask  leave  of  the 
how  far  we  shall  follow  Christ. 
Tong  or  abuse  is  there,  which  the 

the  people  may  think  essential 

prosperity,  and  may  defend  with 
anrl  menace,  before  which  the 
mity  of  this  age   will   not  bow? 


We  need  a  new  John,  who,  with  the  un- 
tamed and  solemn  energy  of  the  wilder- 
ness, shall  cry  out  amone  us,  Repent ! 
We  need  that  the  Crucified  should  speak 
to  us  with  a  more  startling  voice,  **  He 
that  forsaketh  not  all  things  and  fol- 
io weth  me  cannot  be  my  disciple."  We 
need  that  the  all-sacrificing,  all-sympa- 
thizing spirit  of  Christianity  should  cease 
to  bow  to  the  spirit  of  the  world.  We 
need  that,  under  a  deep  sense  of  want 
and  woe,  the  church  should  crv  out, 
**  Thy  kingdom  come  !  "  and  witn  holy 
importunity  should  bring  down  new 
strength,  and  life,  and  love  from  heaven. 
4.  T  pass  to  another  topic  suggested 
by  Mr.  Gumey's  book.  According  to 
this  and  all  the  books  written  on  the 
subject,  emancipation  has  borne  a  sin- 
gular testimony  to  the  noble  elements 
of  the  negro  character.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  other  race  would 
have  borne  this  trial  as  well  as  they. 
Before  the  day  of  freedom  came,  the 
West  Indies  and  this  country  foreboded 
fearful  consequences  from  the  sudden 
transition  of  such  a  multitude  from 
bondage  to  liberty.  Revenge,  massa- 
cre, unbridled  lust,  were  to  usher  in  the 
grand  festival  of  emancipation,  which 
was  to  end  in  the  breaking  out  of  a  new 
Pandemonium  on  earth.  Instead  of 
this,  the  holy  day  of  liberty  was  wel- 
comed by  shouts  and  tears  of  gratitude. 
The  liberated  negroes  did  not  hasten, 
as  Saxon  serfs  in  like  circumstances 
might  have  do.ie.  to  haunts  of  intoxica- 
tion, but  to  the  house  of  God.  Their 
rude  churches  were  thronged.  Their 
joy  found  utterance  in  prayers  and 
hymns.  Historv  contains  no  record 
more  touching  tnan  the  account  of  the 
religious,  tender  thankfulness  which  this 
vast  boon  awakened  in  the  negro  breast* 
And  what  followed  1  Was  this  beauti- 
ful emotion  an  evanescent  transport, 
soon  to  give  way  to  ferocity  and  ven- 
geance .^  It  was  natural  for  masters 
who  had  inflicted  causeless  stripes,  and 
filled  the  cup  of  the  slaves  with  bitter- 
ness, to  fear  their  rage  after  liberation. 
But  the  overwhelming  joy  of  freedom 
having  subsided,  they  returned  to  labor. 
Not  even  a  blow  was  struck  in  the  ex- 
citement of  that  vast  change.  No  viola- 
tion of  the  peace  required  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  magistrate.  The  new  relation 
was  assumed  ea&U^.^  c^\^\!l>j  .» ^VOcvcs^x.  "^w 

•  See  n<Ae  K  %x  etvA.  «A  ^vi  *x<v^*.. 
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act  of  violence.  And  since  that  time,  in 
the  short  space  of  two  years,  how  much 
have  they  accomplished  !  Beautiful  vil- 
lages have  grown  up.  Little  freeholds 
have  been  purchased.  The  marriage  tie 
has  become  sacred.  The  child  is  edu- 
cated. Crime  has  diminished.  There 
are  islands  where  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  young  are  trained  in  schools  than 
among  the  whites  of  the  slave  States. 
1  ask.  whether  any  other  people  on  the  \ 
face  of  the  earth  would  have  received 
and  used  the  infinite  blessing  of  liberty 
so  well } 

The  history  of  West    Indian   eman- 
cipation teaches  us  that  we  are  holding 
in  bondage  one  of  the  best  races  of  the 
human  family.    The  negro  is  among  the 
mildest,  gentlest  of  men.     He  is  singu- 
larly susceptible  of  improvement  from 
abroad.     His  children,  it  is  said,  receive 
more  rapidly  than  ours  the  elements  of 
knowledge.      How  far  he  can  originate 
improvements  time  only  can  teach.    His 
nature  is  affectionate,   easily  touched  ; 
and  hence  he  is  more  open  to  religious 
impression   than    the  white  man.     The 
European   race   have   manifested    more 
courage,    enterprise,  invention ;  but   in 
the  dispositions  which  Christianity  par- 
ticularly honors,  how  inferior  are  they 
to  the  African !     When  1  cast  my  eyes 
over  our  Southern  region,  the  land  of 
lK)wie-knives,  Lynch  law.  and  duels,  of 
*' chivalry,"  "honor,"  and  revenge  :  and 
when  I  consider  that  Christianity  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  spirit  of  charity,  "  which 
seeketh  not  its  own.  is  not  easily  pro 
voked,   thinketh  no  evil,  and  endureth 
all  things."  and  is  also  declared  to  be 
'  the  wisdom  from  above,  which  is  first 
liure.    then    peaceable,   gentle,    easy   to 
i)e   entreated,  full   of  mercy  and   good 
fruits ; "  can   1   hesitate   in   deciding  to 
which  of  the  races  in  that  land  Chris- 
tiinily  is  most  adapted,  and  in  which  its 
noblest  disciples  are  most  likely  to  be 
reared.-*     It  may  be  said,  indeed,  of  all 
the  European  nations,  that  they  are  dis- 
tinguished l)y  qualities  opjxjsed  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  of  history, 
that  the  relij^ion  of  Jesus  should  have 
struck    root  among    them.      As   yet   it 
has  not   sulxlued    them      The  *Maw  of 
honor,"  the  strongest  of  all  laws  in  the 
£uropean  race,  is.  to  this  day.  directly 
hostile   to  the  character  ana  vfoxd  tA 
Christ    The  African  carries  %\\iV\\tv \v\m, 


much  more  than  we.  the  germs  of  a 
meek,  lon^- suffering,  loving  virtue.  A 
short  residence  among  the  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies  impressed  me  with 
their  capacity  of  improvement.  On  a£ 
sides  I  heard  of  their  religious  tenden- 
cies, the  noblest  in  human  nature.  1 
saw,  too,  on  the  plantation  where  I 
resided,  a  gracefulness  and  dignity  of 
form  and  motion,  rare  in  my  own  native 
New  England.  And  this  is  the  race 
which  has  been  selected  to  be  trodden 
down  and  confounded  with  the  brutes ! 
Undoubtedly  the  negroes  are  debased; 
for,  were  slavery  not  debasing.  I  should 
have  little  quarrel  with  it.  But  let  not 
their  degradation  be  alleged  in  proof  d 
peculiar  incapacity  of  moral  elevation 
They  are  given  to  theft ;  but  there  is 
no  peculiar,  aggravated  guilt  in  stealing 
from  those  by  whom  they  arc  robbed 
of  all  their  rights  and  their  verj'  persons 
Thev  are  given  to  falsehood:  but  this 
is  the  ver>'  effect  produced  by  op- 
pression on  the  Irish  peasantry.  They 
are  undoubtedly  sensual ;  and  yet  the 
African  countenance  seldom  shows  that 
coarse,  brutal  sensuality  which  is  so 
common  in  the  face  of  the  white  man. 
1  should  expect  from  the  African  race, 
if  civilized,  less  energy,  less  courage, 
less  intellectual  originality,  than  in  our 
race,  but  more  amiableness,  tranquillity, 
gentleness,  and  content.  They  might 
not  rise  to  an  equality  in  outward  con- 
dition but  would  probably  be  a  much 
happier  race.  There  is  no  reason  for 
holding  such  a  race  in  chains :  they 
iieed  no  chain  to  make  them  harmless.* 
In  the  remarks  now  made  I  have 
aimed  only  to  express  my  sympathy 
with  the  wronged.  As  to  the  white 
populition  of  the  South,  I  have  no 
intention  to  disparage  it.  I  have  no 
undue  p  irtiality  to  the  North ;  for  1 
believe  that,  were  Northern  men  slave- 
holders, and  satisfied  that  they  could 
grow  richer  by  slave  than  by  free  labor, 
not  a  few  would  retain  their  property  in 
human  flesh  with  as  resolute  and  funous 
a  grasp  as  their  Southern  brethren.  In 
truth,  until  the  cotton  culture  had  in- 
toxicated the  minds  of  the  South  with 
golden  dreams  that  i>art  of  the  countrk* 
seemed  less  tainted  by  cupidity  than 
our  own.  The  character  of  that  region 
is  still  a  mixed  one,  impulsive,  p^* 
^xoivaLX'^^  vindictive,  sensual ;  but  frank, 
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courageous,  self-relying,  enthusiastic, 
and  capable  of  great  sicrifices  for  a 
friend.  Could  the  withering  influence 
of  slavery  be  withdrawn,  the  Southern 
character,  though  less  consistent,  less 
based  on  principle,  might  be  more  al- 
triciive  and  lofty  than  that  of  the 
North.  The  South  is  fond  of  calling 
itself  An^Io  Sixon.  [udging  from  char- 
acter, I  should  siy  that  this  name  be- 
longs much  more  to  the  North,  the 
countrv  of  steady,  persevering,  uncon- 
querable energy.  Our  Southern  breth- 
ren remind  nie  more  of  the  Normans. 
They  seem  to  have  in  their  veins 
the  bumin"  blood  of  that  pirate  race, 
who  spread  terror  through  Europe,  who 
seized  part  of  France  as  a  prey,  and 
then  pounced  on  England  ;  %  conquer- 
ing, chivalrous  race,  from  which  most 
of  the  noble  families  of  England  are 
said  to  be  derived.  There  were  cer- 
tainly noble  traits  in  the  Norman  char- 
acter, such  as  its  enthusiasm  its  defiance 
of  peril  by  sea  and  land,  its  force  of 
will,  its  rude  sense  of  honor.  But  the 
man  of  Norman  spirit,  or  Norman  blood, 
should  never  be  a  slave. holder.  He  is 
the  last  man  to  profit  by  this  relation. 
His  pride  and  fierce  pissions  need 
restraint,  not  perpetual  nourishment  ; 
whilst  his  indispo^iition  to  labor,  his 
desire  to  live  by  others'  toil,  demands 
the  stern  pressure  of  necessity  to  rescue 
him  from  di.shonorable  sloth.  Under 
kindlier  Influences  he  may  lake  rank 
among  the  noblest  of  his  race. 

However,  in  looking  at  the  South,  the 
first  thing  which  strikes  my  eyes  is,  not 
the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the  Norman,  but 
the  slave.  I  overlook  the  dwellings  of 
the  rich.  My  thought; 
fortless  h  '  ■' 
(he    dark 

That  injured  man  is  my  brother,  and 
ought  not  my  sympathies  to  gather 
round  him  peculiarly?  Talk  not  to  me 
of  the  hospitality,  comforts,  luxuries  of 
the  planter's  mansion.  These  are  all  the 
signs  of  a  mighty  wrong.  My  thoughts 
turn  iirst  to  the  slave.  1  would  not,  how- 
ever, exaggerate  his  evils.  He  is  not  the 
most  unhappy  man  on  that  soil.  True, 
his  powers  are  undeveloped  ;  but  there- 
fore he  is  incap^ible  of  the  guilt  which 
others  incur.  He  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  generous  nature,  and  his  day  of  im- 
provement, though  long  postponed,  is  to 
come.     When  I  see  by  lus  side  (and  is 
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the  sight  very  rare  ?)  the  self-indulgent 
man  who,  from  mere  love  of  gain  and 
ease,  extorts  his  sweat,  I  think  of  the 
fearful  words  which  the  Saviour  has  put 
into  the  lips  of  the  Hebrew  patriarch  in 
the  unseen  world,  "Thou  in thv lifetime 
receivedst  thy  good  things,  anci  Lazarus 
evil  things ;  but  now  he  is  comforted, 
and  thou  art  tormented."  Distinctions 
founded  on  wrong  endure  but  for  a  dav. 
Could  we  now  penetrate  thefuture  world, 
what  startling  revelations  would  be  made 
to  us  !  Before  the  all>seeing,  impartial 
justice  of  God.  we  should  see  every 
badge  of  humiliation  taken  off  from  the 
fallen,  crushed,  and  enslaved;  and  where, 
where  would  the  selfish,  unfeeling  op- 
pressor appear  i* 

J.  1  shall  advert  but  to  one  more  topic 
suggested  by  Mr.  Gurney's  book  ;  I  re- 
fer to  the  kind  and  respectful  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  many  slave-hold- 
ers. He  has  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  set  down  this  class  of  men  indis- 
criminately as  the  chief  of  sinners,  but 
speaks  with  satisfaction  of  examples  of 
piety  and  virtue  which  he  found  in  their 
number.  By  some  among  us  this  len- 
ity will  be  ascribed  to  his  desire  to  win 
for  himself  golden  opinions  ;  but  he  de- 
serves no  such  censure.  The  opinion  of 
slave-holders  is  of  no  moment  to  him ; 
for  he  has  left  them  for  ever,  and  returns 
to  his  own  country,  where  his  testimony 
to  their  worth  will  find  no  sympathy,  but 
expose  him  to  suspicion,  perhaps  to  re- 
proach. Of  the  justice  01  his  judgment 
1  have  no  doubt.  Among  slave-holders 
there  may  be.  and  there  are,  good  men. 
But  the  inferences  from  this  judgment 
are  often  false  and  pernitaous.  There 
is  a  common  disposition  to  connect  the 
character  of  the  slave-holder  and  the 
character  of  slavery.  Many  at  the  North, 
who  by  intercourse  of  business  or  friend- 
ship have  come  to  appreciate  the  good 
qualities  of  individuals  at  the  South,  are 
led  to  the  secret,  if  not  uttered,  infer- 
ence, that  a  system  sustained  by  such 
people  can  be  no  monstrous  thing.  They 
repel  indignantly  the  invectives  of  the 
abolitionists  against  the  master,  and  by 
a  natural  process  go  on  to  question  or 
repeltheir  denunciation  of  slavery.  Here 
lies  the  secret  of  much  of  the  want  of 
ju.st  feeling  in  regard  to  this  institution. 
People  become  reconciled  to  it  in  a  meas- 
ure by  the  virtues  tji  Y\iVi.-^^'tv*Ts.  \ 
will  noi  iep\7  vo  \\v»  ftu-w  '^^1  ■\^\«^™t 
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that  the  virtues  which  grow  up  under 
ilavery  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the 
vices  which  it  feeds.  I  take  a  broader 
ground.  1  maintain  that  we  can  never 
aigue  safely  from  the  character  of  a  man 
to  the  system  he  upholds.  It  is  a  solemn 
truth,  not  yet  understood  as  it  should  be, 
that  the  worst  institutions  may  be  sus- 
tained, the  worst  deeds  performed,  the 
most  merciless  cruelties  inflicted,  by  the 
conscientious  and  the  good.  History 
teaches  no  truth  more  awful,  and  proofs 
of  it  crowd  on  us  from  the  records  of 
the  earliest  and  latest  times.  Thus,  the 
worship  of  the  immoral  deities  of  heath- 
enism was  sustained  by  the  great  men 
of  antiquity.  The  bloodiest  and  most 
unrighteous  wars  have  been  instigated 
by  patriots.  For  ajs^es  the  Jews  were 
thought  to  have  forfeited  the  rights  of 
men,  as  much  as  the  African  race  at  the 
South,  and  were  insulted,  spoiled,  and 
slain,  not  by  mobs,  but  by  sovereigns 
and  prelates,  who  really  supposed  them- 
selves avengers  of  the  crucified  Saviour. 
Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  men  of 
singular  humanity,  doomed  Christians  to 
death,  siurendering  their  better  feelings 
to  what  they  thought  the  safety  of  the 
state.  Few  names  in  history  are  more 
illustrious  than  Isabella  of  Castile.  She 
was  the  model,  in  most  respects,  of  a 
noble  woman.  But  Isabella  outstripped 
her  age  in  what  she  thought  pious  zeal 
against  heretics.  Having  taken  lessons 
in  her  wars  a^nst  the  Moors,  and  in 
the  extermination  of  the  Jews,  she  en- 
tered fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  Inqui- 
sition :  and  by  her  great  moral  power 
contributed  more  than  any  other  sover- 
eign to  the  ^ctension  of  its  fearful  influ- 
ence :  and  thus  the  horrible  tortures  and 
murders  of  that  infernal  institution,  in 
her  ill-fated  country,  lie  very  much  at  her 
door.  Of  all  the  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  ruin  of  Spain,  the  gloomy, 
unrelenting  spirit  of  religious  bigotry 
has  wrought  most  deeply :  so  that  the 
illustrious  Isabella,  through  her  zeal  for 
religion  and  the  salvation  of  her  sub- 
jects, sowed  the  seeds  of  her  country's 
ruin.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Spain,  in 
her  late  struggle  for  freedom,  has  not 
produced  one  great  man ;  and  at  this 
moment  the  country  seems  threatened 
with  disorganization :  and  it  is  to  the 
almost  universal  corruption,  to  the  want 
of  mutual  confidence,  to  the  deep  d\^ 
simulation  and  fraud,  which  tbe  s^g^nxol 


the  Inquisition,  the  spirit  of  misguided 
religion,  has  spread  tiirouffh  sodety,  dot 
this  degradation  must  chiefly  be  trMed. 
The  wrongs,  woes,  cruelties,  ii»<l*f**H 
by  the  religious,  the  conscientknia,  are 
among  the  most  important  teachings  of 
the  past.  Nor  has  this  strange  miztore 
of  good  and  evil  ceased.  Crimes,  to 
which  time  and  usage  have  given  saac- 
tion,  are  still  found  in  neighborhood  with 
virtue.  Examples  taken  from  odkr 
countries  stagser  belief,  but  are  true. 
Thus,  in  not  alew  regions,  the  infant  is 
cast  out  to  perish  by  parents  who  abound 
in  tenderness  to  their  surviving  children. 
Our  own  enormities  are  to  be  understood 
hereafter.  Slavery  is  not,  then,  absolved 
of  guilt  by  the  virtues  of  its  supporters, 
nor  are  its  wrons^  on  this  account  a  wliit 
less  tolerable.  The  Inquisition  was  not 
a  whit  less  infernal  because  sustained  by 
Isabella.  Wars  are  not  a  whit  less  mur- 
derous because  waged  for  our  country *s 
glory:  nor  was  the  slave-trade  less  a 
complication  of  unutterable  cruelties  be- 
cause our  fathers  brought  the  African 
here  to  make  him  a  Christian. 

The  great  truth  now  insisted  on.  that 
evil  is  e\nl,  no  matter  at  whose  door  it 
lies,  and  that  men  acting  from  conscience 
and  religion  may  do  nefarious  deeds, 
needs  to  be  better  understood,  that  we 
may  not  shelter  ourselves  or  our  institu- 
tions under  the  names  of  the  great  or 
the  good  who  have  passed  away.  It 
shows  us  that,  in  good  company,  we 
may  do  the  work  of  fiends.  It  teaches 
us  now  important  is  the  culture  of  our 
whole  moral  and  rational  nature,  how 
dangerous  to  rest  on  the  old  and  the 
established  without  habitually  and  hon- 
estly seeking  the  truth.  With  these 
views.  I  believe  at  once  that  slavery  is 
an  atrocious  wrong,  and  yet  that  amone 
its  upholders  may  be  found  good  and 
pious  people.  I  do  not  look  on  a  slave 
country  as  one  of  the  provinces  of  hell. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  the  human  spirit 
may  hold  communion  with  God,  and  it 
may  ascend  thence  to  heaven.  Still, 
slavery  does  not  lay  aside  its  horrible 
nature  because  of  the  character  of  some 
of  its  supporters.  Persecution  is  a  cruel 
outrage,  no  matter  by  whom  carried  on : 
and  so  slavery,  no  matter  by  whom 
maintained,  works  fearful  evil  to  bond 
and  free.  It  breathes  a  moral  taint 
V  cfiiTk5am\ivate8  young  and  old.  prostrates 
\  ^^^  ^t.'vc^aXTv^Vk^vBAk  vxvBb^ens  the 
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cupidity,  pride,  love  of  power,  and  self- 
ish sloth,  on  which  it  is  founded.  I 
readily  grant  that  among  slave-holders 
are  to  be  found  upright,  religious  men, 
and  especially,  pious,  gentle,  disinter- 
ested noble  minded  women,  who  sin- 
cerely labor  to  be  the  guardians  and 
benefactors  of  the  slaves,  and  under 
whose  kind  control  much  comfort  may 
be  enjoyed.  But  we  must  not  on  this 
account  shut  our  eyes  on  the  evils  of  the 
Institution  or  forbear  to  expose  them. 
On  the  contrary,  this  is  the  very  reason 
for  lifting  up  our  voices  against  it ;  for 
slavery  rests  mainly  on  the  virtues  of 
its  upnolders.  Without  the  sanction  of 
good  and  great  names  it  would  soon 
die  Were  it  left  as  a  monopoly  to  the 
selfish,  cruel,  unprincipled,  it  could  not 
stand  a  year.  It  would  become  in  men's 
view  as  infamous  as  the  slave-trade,  anfl 
be  ranked  among  felonies.  It  is  a 
solemn  dutv  to  speak  plainly  of  wrongs 
which  gooa  men  perpetrate.  It  is  very 
easy  to  cry  out  against  crimes  which  the 
laws  punish,  and  which  popular  opinion 
has  branded  with  infamy.  What  is 
especially  demanded  of  the  Christian  is, 
a  faithful,  honest,  generous  testimony 
against  enormities  which  are  sanctioned 
by  numbers  and  fashio.n  and  wealth  and 
especially  by  great  and  honored  names, 
and  which,  thus  sustained,  lift  up  their 
heads  to  heaven,  and  repay  rebuke  with 
menace  and  indignation. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  con 
sider  all  acknowledgment  of  the  virtues 
of  slave-holders  as  treachery  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.  But  truth  is  truth  and 
must  always  be  spoken  and  trusted  To 
be  just  is  a  greater  work  than  to  free 
slaves,  or  propagate  religion,  or  save 
souls.  I  have  faith  in  no  policy  but  that 
of  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity.  The 
crimes  of  good  men  m  past  times,  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  have  sprung  chiefly 
from  the  disposition  to  sacrifice  the  sim- 
ple, primary  obligations  of  truth,  justice, 
and  humanity,  to  some  grand  cause, 
such  as  religion  or  country,  which  has 
dazzled  and  bewildered  their  moral  sense. 
To  free  the  slave  let  us  not  wrong  his 
mister.  Let  us  rather  find  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  there  is  no  unmixed 
evil,  that  a  spirit  of  goodness  mixes 
more  or  less  with  the  worst  usages,  and 
that  even  slavery  is  illumined  by  the 
virtues  of  the  bond  and  free. 

I  have  now  finished  my  remarks  on 


Mr.  Gumey's  book,  and  in  doing  so  I 
join  with  many  readers  in  thankine  him 
for  the  good  news  he  has  reported,  and 
in  repeating  his  prayers  for  the  success 
of  emancipation.  I  now  proceed  to  a 
different  order  of  considerations  of  great 
importance,  and  which  ought  always  to 
be  connected  with  such  discussions  as 
have  now  engaged  us.  The  subject  be- 
fore us  is  not  one  of  mere  speculation. 
It  has  a  practical  side.  There  are  duties 
which  belong  to  us,  as  individuals,  and 
as  free  States,  in  regard  to  slavery.  To 
these  I  now  ask  attention. 

I  begin  with  individuals ;  and  their 
duty  is,  to  be  faithful  in  their  testimony 
against  this  great  evil,  to  speak  their 
minds  freely  and  fully,  and  thus  to  con- 
tribute what  they  may  to  the  moral  power 
of  public  opinion.  It  is  not  enough  to 
think  and  feel  justly.  Sentiments  not 
expressed  slumber,  and  too  often  die. 
Utterance,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  a 
principal  duty  of  a  social  being.  The 
chief  good  which  an  enlightened,  virt- 
uous mind  can  do  is  to  bring  itself  forth. 
Not  a  few  among  us  have  refrained  from 
this  duty,  have  been  speechless  in  regard 
to  slavery,  through  disapprobation  of 
what  they  have  called  the  violence  of 
the  abolitionists.  They  have  said  that 
in  this  rage  of  the  elements  it  was  fit  to 
be  still.  But  the  storm  is  passing  away 
Abolitionism  in  obedience  to  an  irresist- 
ible law  of  our  nature,  has  parted  with 
much  of  its  original  vehemence.  All 
noble  enthusiams  pass  through  a  fe- 
verish stage,  and  grow  wiser  and  more 
.serene.  Still  more,  the  power  of  the 
Antislavery  Association  is  not  a  little 
broken  by  internal  divisions,  and  by  its 
increasing  reliance  on  political  action. 
It  has  thrown  away  its  true  strength, 
that  is,  moral  influence  in  proportion  as 
it  has  consented  to  mix  in  the  frays  of 
party.  Now,  then,  when  associations  are 
waning,  it  is  time  for  the  individual  to 
be  heard,  time  for  a  free,  solemn  protest 
against  wrong. 

It  is  often  said  that  all  moral  efforts 
to  forward  the  abolition  of  slavery  are 
futile ;  that  to  expect  men  to  sacrifice 
interest  to  duty  is  a  proof  of  insanity ; 
that,  as  long  as  slavery  is  a  good  pecu- 
niary speculation,  the  South  will  stand 
by  it  to  the  death  ;  that,  whenever  slave- 
labor  shall  prove  a  ding,  it  will  be  aban- 
doned and  not  before.  U  \^  N-alvcw^^^ 
are  to\d.  lo  XaW,  t^?lsotv,  ci\  x^xw^w^vx^^fc- 
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On  this  ground  some  are  anxious  to 
bring  East  India  cotton  into  competi- 
tion with  the  Southern,  that,  by  driving 
the  latter  from  the  market,  the  exces- 
sive stimulus  to  slave-breeding  and  the 
profits  of  slave-labor  may  cease.  And 
is  this  true  ?  Must  men  be  starved 
into  justice  and  humanity  ?  Have  truth 
and  religion  and  conscience  no  power? 
One  thing  we  know,  that  the  insanity  of 
opposing  moral  influence  to  deep-rooted 
enls  has.  at  least,  great  names  on  its 
side.  The  Christian  faith  is  the  highest 
form  of  this  madness  and  folly,  and  its 
history  shows  that  **  the  foolishness  of 
God  is  stronger  than  men."  What  an 
insult  is  it  on  the  South,  and  on  human 
nature,  to  believe  that  millions  of  slave- 
holders, of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  con- 
ditions, in  an  age  of  freedom,  intelli- 
gence, and  Christian  faith,  are  proof 
against  all  motives  but  the  very  lowest! 
Even  in  the  mo.st  hardened,  conscience 
never  turns  wholly  to  stone.  Humanity 
never  dies  out  among  a  people.  After 
.ill.  the  mo.st  prevailing  voice  on  earth 
is  that  of  truth.  Could  emancipation  be 
extorted  only  bv  depreciation  of  slave- 
labor,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  good  :  but 
how  much  happier  a  relation  would  the 
master  establish  with  the  colored  race, 
if,  from  no  force  but  that  of  principle 
and  kindness,  he  should  set  them  free  ! 
Undoubtedly,  at  the  South,  as  elsewhere, 
the  majority  are  selfish,  mercenarv.  cor- 
rupt; but  it  would  be  easy  to  find  th.ere 
more  than  *'  ten  righteous,-'  to  find  a 
multitude  of  upright,  compassionate, 
devout  minds,  which,  if  awakened  from 
the  long  insensibilitv  of  habit  to  the 
evils  of  slavery,  woufd  soon  overpower 
the  influences  of  the  merely  selfish  slave- 
holder. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  by  the  South, 
that  slavery  is  no  concern  of  ours,  and 
consequently  that  the  less  we  say  of  it 
the  better.  What  I  shall  the  wrong- 
doer forbid  lookers-on  to  speak,  because 
the  affair  is  a  private  one,  in  which 
others  must  not  interfere  .'*  Whoever 
injures  a  man  binds  all  men  to  remon- 
strate, especially  when  the  injured  is  too 
weak  to  speak  in  his  own  behalf.  Let 
none  imagine  that,  by  seizing  a  fellow- 
creature  and  setting  him  apart  as  a  chat- 
tel, they  can  sever  his  ties  to  God  or  man. 
Spiritual  connections  are  not  so  easily 
broken.  You  may  carry  your  v\cl\m  ever 
so  favj  you  may  seclude  \\\u\  on  a.  v^^^^^- 


tion  or  in  a  cell ;  but  you  cannot  trans- 
port him  beyond  the  sphere  of  hunur 
brotherhood,  or  cut  him  off  from  his 
race.  The  great  bond  of  humanity  is 
the  last  to  oe  dissolved.  Other  ties, 
those  of  family  and  civil  society,  are 
severed  by  death.  This,  founded  as  it 
is  on  what  is  immortal  in  our  nature,  has 
an  everlasting  sacredness.  and  is  never 
broken  ;  and  every  man  has  a  right,  and. 
still  more,  is  bound,  to  lift  up  his  voice 
against  its  violation. 

There  are  many  whose  testimony 
against  slavery  is  very  much  diluted  by 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  so  long  sanc- 
tioned, not  only  by  usage,  but  by  Taw,  by 
public  force,  by  the  forms  of  civil  author- 
ity. They  bow  before  numbers  and  pre- 
scription. But  in  an  age  of  inquiry  and 
innovation,  when  other  institutions  must 
nlake  good  their  title  to  continuance,  it 
is  a  suspicious  tenderness  which  fears  to 
touch  a  heavy  yoke  because  it  has  grown 
bv  time  into  the  necks  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Do  we  not  know  that  unjust 
monopolies,  cruel  prejudices,  barbarous 
punishments,  oppressive  institutions, 
have  been  upheld  by  law  for  ages  ?  Ma- 
jorities are  prone  to  think  that  they  can 
create  right  by  vote,  and  can  legalize 
gainful  crimes  by  calling  the  fonns  of 
justice  to  their  support.  But  these  con-  ^ 
spiracies  against  humanity,  these  insults  ; 
offered  to  the  majesty  and  immutable- 
ness  of  truth  and  rectitude,  are  the  last 
forms  of  wickedness  to  be  spared.  Self- 
ish men.  by  combining  into  a  majority, 
cannot  change  tyranny  into  right.  The 
whole  earth  may  cry  out  that  this  or 
that  man  was  made  to  be  owned  and 
used  as  a  chattel,  or  a  brute,  by  his 
brother.  But  his  birtliright  as  a  man,  as 
a  rational  creature  of  God,  cleaves  to 
him  untouched  by  the  clamor.  Crimes, 
exalted  into  laws,  become  therefore  the 
more  odious ;  just  as  the  false  gods  of 
heathenism,  when  set  up  of  old  on  the 
altar  of  Jehovah,  shocked  his  true  wor- 
shippers the  more  by  usurping  so  con- 
spicuously the  honors  due  to  him  alone. 
It  is  important  that  we  should,  each 
of  us,  bear  our  conscientious  testimony 
against  slavery,  not  only  to  swell  that 
tide  of  public  opinion  which  is  to  sweep 
it  away,  but  that  we  may  save  ourselves 
from  sinking  into  silent,  unsuspected 
acc^uiescence  in  the  evil.  A  constant 
.  resistance  is  needed  to  this  downward 
\  Vviw^^wc.^ ,  ^&  \&  ^oved  by  the  tone  of 
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feeling  in  the  free  States.  What  is  more 
common  among  ourselves  than  a  courte- 
ous, apologetic  disapprobation  of  sla- 
very, which  difiEers  little  from  taking  its 
part?  This  is  one  of  its  worst  influ- 
ences. It  taints  the  whole  country. 
The  existence,  the  perpetual  presence, 
of  a  great,  prosperous,  unrestrained  sys- 
tem of  wrong  in  a  community  is  one  of 
the  sorest  tnals  to  the  morsd  sense  of 
the  people,  and  needs  to  be  earnestly 
withstood.  The  idea  of  justice  becomes 
unconsciously  obscured  in  our  minds. 
Our  hearts  become  more  or  less  seared 
to  wrong.  The  South  says  that  slavery  is 
nothing  to  us  at  the  North.  But  through 
our  trade  we  are  brought  into  constant 
contact  with  it ;  we  grow  familiar  with 
it ;  still  more,  we  thrive  by  it ;  and  the 
next  step  is  easy,  to  consent  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  human  beings  by  whom  we  pros- 
per. The  dead  know  not  their  want  of 
life  ;  and  so  a  people,  whose  moral  sen- 
timents are  palsied  by  the  interweaving 
of  all  their  interests  with  a  system  of 
oppression,  become  degraded  without 
suspecting  it.  In  consequence  of  this 
connection  with  slave  countries,  the  idea 
of  human  rights,  that  great  idea  of  our 
age.  and  on  which  we  profess  to  build  our 
institutions, is  darkened  weakened  among 
us,  so  as  to  be  to  many  little  more  than  a 
sound.  A  country  of  licensed,  legalized 
wrongs  is  not  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  sentiment  of  reverence  for  these 
rights  can  exist  in  full  power.  In  such 
a  community  there  may  be  a  respect  for 
the  arbitrary  rights  which  law  creates 
and  may  destroy,  and  a  respect  for  his- 
torical rights  wliich  rest  on  usage.  But 
the  fundamental  rights  which  inhere  in 
man  as  man  and  which  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  a  just,  equitable,  beneficent, 
noble  polity,  must  be  imperfectly  com- 
prehended. This  depression  01  moral 
sentiment  in  a  people  is  an  evil  the  ex- 
tent of  which  is  not  easily  apprehended. 
1 1  affects  and  degrades  every  relation  of 
life.  iMen  in  whose  sijrht  human  nature 
is  stripped  of  all  its  rights  and  dignity 
cannot  love  or  honor  any  who  possess 
it  as  they  ought.  In  oflFering  these  re- 
marks I  do  not  forget,  what  1  rejoice  to 
know,  that  there  is  much  moral  feeling 
among  us  in  regard  to  slavery.  But 
still,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  in- 
difference, and  to  something  worse  :  and 
on  thfe  account  we  owe  it  to  our  own 
moral  healthy  and  to  the  moral  life  of 


society,  to  express  plainly  and  strongly 
our  moral  abhorrence  of  this  institution. 
This  duty  is  rendered  more  urgent  by 
the  depravmg  tendency  of  our  political 
connections  and  agitations.     It  has  been 
said,  much  too  sweepingly,  but  with  some 
approximation    to    truth,   that    in    this 
country  we  have   hosts  of  politicians, 
but  no  statesmen ;  meaning,  by  the  lat- 
ter term,   men  of  comprehensive,  far- 
reaching  views,  who  study  the  permanent 
good  of  the  community,  and  hold  fast, 
under  all  changes,  to  the  great  principles 
on  which  its  salvation  rests.     The  gen- 
erality of  our  public  men  are  mere  politi- 
cians, purblind  to  the  future,  fevered  by 
the  present,  merging  patriotism  in  party- 
spirit,   intent   on    carrying  a    vote    or 
election,   no  matter  wnat   means  they 
use  or  what  precedents  they  establish, 
and  holding  themselves  absolved  from 
a  strict  morality  in  public   a£Eairs.     A 
principal  object  of  political  tactics  is.  to 
conciliate  and  ^ain  over  to  one  or  another 
side  the  most  important  interests  of  the 
country :  and  of  consequence  the  slave 
interest  is  propitiated  with  no  small  care. 
No  party  can  afford,  to  lose  the  South. 
The  masters  vote  is  too  precious  to  be 
hazarded  by  sympathy  with  the  slaves. 
Accordingly  parties  and  office-seekers 
wash  their  hands  of  abolitionism  as  if 
it  were  treason,  and,   without   commit- 
ting themselves  to  slavery,  protest  their 
innocence  of  hostility  to  it.     How  far 
they  would  bow  to  the   slave   power, 
were  the  success  of  a  great  election  to 
depend  on  soothing  it,  cannot  be  fore- 
told, especially  since  we  have  seen  the 
party  most  jealous   of    popular  rights 
surrendering  to  this  power  the  right  of 
petition.      In   this  state  of  things  the 
slave-holding  interest  has   the  floor  of 
Congress   very   much   to   itself.      Now 
and  then  a  man  of  moral  heroism  meets 
it  with  erect  front  and  a  tone  of  conscious 
superiority.     But  political  life  does  not 
abound  in  men  of  heroic  mould.     Mili- 
tary heroes  may  be  found  in  swarms. 
Thousands  die  fearlessly  on   the   field 
of  battle,  or  the  field  of  **  honor."     But 
the  moral  courage  which  can  stand  cold 
looks,  frowns,  and  contempt,  which  asks 
counsel  of  higher  oracles  than  people 
or  rulers,  and  cheerfully  gives  up  pre- 
ferment to  a  just  cause,  is  rare  enough 
to  be  canonized.     In  such  a  country  the 
tendency  to  coTtM^\\otL  ofl  xwOTjik.  ^-^Tte- 
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Iftn;  ve  tempted  to  acquieccence  in 
it ;  uid  of  consequence  the  good  nun, 
the  friend  of  humanity  and  bis  country, 
■hould  meet  the  duiger  by  atrong.  un- 
oompnnniiing  reprobation  of  thi*  great 
wrong. 

I  would  dose  this  topic  with  obs«T- 
Ing,  that  there  is  one  portion  of  the 
community  to  which  1  would  especially 
commend  the  cause  of  the  cnslax^.  and 


women.  To  them,  above  all  others, 
slavery  should  seem  an  intolerable  evil, 
because  its  chief  victims  are  women.  In 
their  own  country,  and  not  very  far  from 
them,  there  are  great  muliiludes  of  their 
ies  exposed  to  dishonor,  held  as  prop- 
erty by  mati,  unprotected  by  law,  driven 
to  the  field  by  the  overseer,  and  happy 
if  not  consigned  to  infinitely  baser  uses, 
denied  the  rights  of  wife  and  mother, 
and  liable  to  be  stripped  of  husband  and 
child  when  another  3  pleasure  or  interest 
may  so  determine.  Such  is  the  lot  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  sisters  ; 
and  is  there  nothing  here  to  stir  up 
woman's  sympathy,  nothing  for  her  to 
remember,  when  she  approaches  God's 
throne  or  opens  her  heart  to  her  fellow- 
creatures  i  Woman  should  talk  of  the 
enslaved  to  her  husband,  and  do  what 
she  can  to  awaken,  amongst  his  ever- 
thronging  worldly  cares,  some  manly 
indignation,  some  interest  in  human 
freedom.  She  should  breathe  into  her 
son  a  deep  sense  of  the  wrongs  which 
man  inflicts  on  man,  and  send  him  lorth 
from  her  arms  a  friend  of  the  weak  and 
injured.  She  should  look  on  her  daugh- 
ter, and  shudder  at  the  doom  of  so  many 
daughters  on  her  own  shores.  When 
she  meets  with  woman,  she  should  talk 
with  her  of  the  ten  thousand  homes 
which  have  no  defence  against  licen- 
tiousness, against  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  domestic  ties ;  and  through  her 
whole  intercourse,  the  fit  season  should 
be  chosen  to  give  strength  lo  that  deep 
moral  conviction  which  can  alone  over- 
come this  tremendous  evil. 

1  know  it  will  be  said  that  in  thus 
doing,  woman  vrill  wander  beyond  her 
sphere,  and  forsake  her  proper  work. 
What!  Do  1  hear  such  lansruage  in  a 
civilized  age,  and  in  a  land  of  Chri.^lians  ? 
VVAal,  Jet  me  ask,  is  woman's  work  ?  It 
M.  fo  be  a  minister  of  ChtistiMi  \o'Jt.. 
It  is,  to  sympathize  with  human  ttttwrj. 
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It  is,  to  breathe  sympathy  into  mao't 
heart.  It  is,  to  keep  alive  in  locietar 
brotheritooa 
ti.  Womao's 
sphere,  I  am  told,  is  home.  And  ^ly 
is  home  instituted  ?  Why  are  domestic 
relations  ordained  ?  Tnese  relatioat 
are  for  a  day  ;  they  cease  at  the  gran. 
And  what  is  the'ir  great  end  ?  To 
nourish  a  love  which  will  endnie  for 
ever,  to  awaken  universal  sympathy. 
Our  ties  to  our  parents  are  to  bind  u 
to  the  Universal  Parent;  our  fraternal 
bonds,  to  help  us  to  see  in  all  men  our 
brethren.  Home  is  to  be  a  nursnyof 
Christians ;  and  what  is  the  end  of 
Christianity,  but  to  awaken  in  all  souls 
the  principles  of  universal  justice  and 
universal  charity  f  At  home  we  are  to 
leam  to  love  our  neighbor,  our  enemy, 
the  stranger,  the  poor,  the  oppressed. 
If  home  do  not  train  us  to  this,  then  it 
is  wofully  peri'crtEd.  If  home  counttr- 
act  and  quench  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity, then  we  must  remember  the  divine 
Teacher,  who  commands  us  to  forsake 
fdther  and  mother,  brother  and  sister, 
wife  and  child,  for  his  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  his  truth.  If  the  walls  of  heme 
are  the  bulwarks  of  a  narrow,  clannish 
love,  through  which  the  cry  of  human 
miseries  and  wrongs  cannot  penetrate, 
then  it  is  mockery  to  talk  of  their  sacred' 
ness.  Domestic  life  is  at  present  too 
much  in  hostility  to  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
A  family  should  be  a  community  of  dear 
friends,  strengthening  one  another  for 
the  service  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
Can  ue  give  the  name  of  Christian  lo 
most  of  our  families  ?  Can  we  give  it 
to  women  who  have  no  thoughts  or 
sympathies  for  multitudes  of  their  own 
sea,  distant  only  two  or  three  days' 
journey  from  their  doors,  and  expostd 
to  outrages  from  which  they  would  prar 
to  have  their  own  daughters  snatcnetl 
though  it  were  by  death  ? 

Having  spoken  of  the  individual,  I 
proceed  10  speak  of  the  duties  of  the 
free  States,  m  their  political  capacity 
in  regard  to  slavery ;  and  these  may 
be  reduced  to  two  heads,  both  of  them 
negative.  The  first  is.  to  abstain  iS 
rifiidly  from  the  use  of  political  power 
against  slavery  in  the  States  where  it 
is  established  as  from  exercising  it 
against  slavery  in  foreign  communities. 
■\\«  %t<ir«vd  ia,  to  free  ourselves  from 
\  aS^  (jii£>QUa(nLM>  "u^  'Cub  ^fcnwn  of  the 
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national  or  state  eovemments  in  any 
manner  whatever  for    the    support  of 

The  first  duty  is  clear.  In  regard  to 
slavery,  the  Southern  States  stand  on 
the  ground  of  foreign  communities. 
They  are  not  subject  or  responsible  to 
us  more  than  these.  No  State  sover- 
L-lgnty  can  Intenneddle  with  the  In- 
stitutions of  another.  We  might  as 
legitimately  spread  our  legislation  over 
the  schools,  churches,  or  persons  of 
the  South  as  over  their  slaves.  And 
in  regard  to  the  general  government, 
we  know  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
confer  any  power,  direct  or  indirect,  on 
the  free  over  the  slave  SUtes.  Any 
pretension  to  such  power  on  the  part 
of  the  North  would  hive  dissolved  im 
mediately  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution,  Any  act  of  the  free 
Stales,  when  assembled  in  Congress, 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  other 
States,  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
national    compact,    and    would   be   just 

On  this  account  1  cannot  but  regret 
the  disposition  of  a  part  of  our  aboli- 
tionists to  organize  themselves  into  a 
political  party.  Were  it,  indeed,  their 
simple  purpose  to  free  the  North  from 
all  obligation  to  give  support  to  slavery, 
I  should  agree  with  them  In  their  end, 
though  not  in  their  means.  By  looking, 
as  they  do,  to  political  organization  as 
a  means  of  putting  down  tlie  institution 
in  other  States,  they  lay  themselves  open 
to  reproach,  1  know,  indeed,  that  ex- 
cellent men  are  engaged  in  this  move- 
ment, and  1  acquit  them  of  all  dis- 
position to  transcend  the  limits  of  the 
federal  Constitution.  Hut  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  may  construe  this  in- 
strument too  literally;  that,  forgetting 
its  spirit,  they  may  seek  to  use  its  powers 
for  purposes  very  remote  from  its  origi- 
nal design.  Their  failure  is  almost  in- 
evitable. By  extending  their  agency 
beyond  its  true  bounds,  they  insure  its 
defeat  in  Its  legitimate  sphere.  By  as- 
suming a  political  character,  they  lose 
the  reputation  of  honest  enthusiasts,  and 
come  to  be  considered  as  hypocritical 
seekers  after  place  and  power.  Should 
they,  in  opposition  to  all  probability,  be- 
come a  formidable  party,  they  would 
unite  the  slave-holding  States  as  one 
man ;  and  the  South,  always  able,  when 
so  uiuted,  to  link  with  itself  a  party  at 
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the  North,  would  rule  the  country  as 
:ion.  like  the  abolitionists. 


formed  (or  a  particular  end.  can,  by 
becoming  a  political  organization,  rise 
to  power.  If  it  can  contrive  to  perpet- 
uate itself,  it  will  provoke  contempt  by 
the  disproportion  of  its  means  to  its 
ends  :  but  the  probability  is,  that  it  will 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  whirlpool  of  one 
or  the  other  of^  the  great  national  par- 
ties, from  whose  fury  hardly  any  thing 
escapes.  These  mighty  forces  sweep 
all  lesser  political  organizations  before 
them.  And  these  are  to  be  robbed  of 
their  pernicious  power,  not  by  forming 
a  third  party,  but  by  the  increase  ol 
intelligence  and  virtue  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  by  the  silent  flowing  together 
of  reflecting,  upright,  independent  men, 
who  will  feel  themselves  bound  to  throw 
off  the  shackles  of  party;  who  will  re- 
fuse any  longer  to  neutralize  their  moral 
influence  by  coalition  with  the  self  seek- 
ing, the  hollow-hearted,  and  the  double- 
tongued  ;  whose  bond  of  union  will  be 
the  solemn  purpose  to  speak  the  truth 
without  adulteration,  to  adhere  to  the 
right  without  compromise,  to  support 
good  measures  and  discountenance  bad, 
come  from  what  quarter  they  may,  to 
be  just  to  all  parties,  and  to  expose 
alike  the  corrujitions  of  all.  There  are 
now  among  us  good  and  true  men 
enough  to  turn  the  balance  on  all  great 
questions,  would  they  but  confide  in 
principle,  and  be  loyal  to  it  in  word  and 
deed.  Under  their  influence,  news- 
papers might  be  established  in  which 
men  and  measures  of  all  parties  would 
be  tried  without  fear  or  favor  by  the 
moral.  Christian  law  ;  and  this  revolu- 
tion of  the  press  would  do  more  than 
all  things  else  for  the  political  regenera- 
tion of  the  country.  The  people  would 
learn  from  it  that,  whilst  boasting  of 
liberty,  they  are  used  as  puppets  and 
tools ;  that  popular  sovereignty,  with 
all  its  paper  bulwarks,  is  a  show  rather 
than  a  substance,  as  long  as  party  des- 
potism endures.  It  is  by  such  a  broad, 
generous  improvement  of  society,  that 
our  present  political  organizations  are 
to  be  put  down,  and  not  by  a  third 
party  on  a  narrow  basis,  and  which, 
instead  of  embracing  all  the  interests 
of  the  country,  confines  itself  to  a  single 
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the  willingness  of  the  abolitionists  to 
rely  on  and  pursue  political  power. 
Their  strength  has  always  lain  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  religious  trust,  in 
their  confidence  in  Christian  truth. 
Formerly  the  hope  sometimes  crossed 
my  mincf  that,  by  enlarging  their  views 
and  purifying  tneir  spirit,  they  would 
gradually  become  a  icligious  commu- 
nity, founded  on  the  recognition  of  God 
as  the  common,  equal  Father  of  all  man- 
kind, on  the  recognition  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  having  lived  and  died  to  unite  to  him- 
self and  to  baptize  with  his  spirit  every 
human  soul,  and  on  the  recognition  of 
the  brotherhood  of  all  the  members  of 
God's  human  family.  There  are  signs 
that  Christians  are  tending,  however 
slowly,  toward  a  church  in  which  these 
^eat  ideas  of  Christianity  will  be  real- 
ized ;  in  which  a  spiritual  reverence  for 
God,  and  for  the  human  soul,  will  take 
place  of  the  customary  homage  paid  to 
outward  distinctions  ;  and  in  which  our 
present  narrow  sects  will  be  swallowed 
up.  I  thought  that  I  saw,  in  the  princi- 
ples with  which  the  abolitionists  started, 
a  strugglinij  of  the  human  mind  toward 
this  Christian  union.  It  is  truly  a  dis- 
appointment  to  see  so  many  of  their 
number  becoming  a  political  party,  an 
association  almost  always  corrupting, 
and  most  justly  suspected  on  account 
of  the  sacrifices  of  truth  and  honor  and 
moral  independence,  which  it  extorts 
even  from  well-disposed  men.  Their 
proper  work  is,  to  act  on  all  parties,  to 
support  each  as  far  as  it  shall  be  true 
to  human  rights,  to  gather  laborers  for 
the  good  cause  from  all  bodies,  civil 
and  religious,  and  to  hold  forth  this 
cause  as  a  universal  interest,  and  not 
as  the  property  or  stei)ping- stone  of  a 
narrow  association. 

I  know  that  it  is  said  that  nothing  but 
this  political  action  can  put  down  sla- 
very. Then  slavery  must  continue  ;  and 
if  we  faithfully  do  our  part  as  Chris- 
tians, we  are  not  responsible  for  its  con- 
tinuance. We  are  not  to  feel  as  if  we 
were  bound  to  put  it  down  by  any  and 
every  means.  We  do  not  speak  as 
Christians  when  we  say  that  slavery 
must  and  shai/  fall  Who  are  we,  to 
dictate  thus  to  Omnipotence  ^  It  has 
pleased  the  mysterious  providence  of 
(}od  that  terrible  evils  should  be  left  to 
overshadow  the  earth  lot  aj^es.  **  Uo>n 
long,  O  Lord  .**  '•  has  been  lV\e  seciel  cx'^^ 


extorted  from  good  men  by  the  crimes 
of  the  world  lor  six  thousand  years. 
On  the  philanthropist  of  this  age  the 
same  sad  burden  is  laid,  and  it  cannot 
be  removed.  We  must  not  feel  that, 
were  slavery*  destro>-ed,  paradise  woukl 
be  restored.  As  in  our  own  souls  die 
conquest  of  one  evil  passion  reveaJs  to 
us  new  spiritual  foes,  so  in  society  one 
great  evil  hides  in  its  shadow  others 
perhaps  as  fearful,  and  its  fall  only  sum- 
mons us  to  new  efforts  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  race.  We  know,  indeed 
that  good  is  to  triumph  over  evil  in  this 
world;  that  *•  Christ  must  reign  till  he 
shall  put  all  enemies  beneath  his  feet," 
or  until  his  spirit  shall  triumph  over  the 
spirit,  oppressions,  corruptions  of  the 
world.  Let  us.  then,  work  against  all 
wrong,  but  with  a  calm,  solemn  earnest- 
ness, not  with  vehemence  and  tumult. 
Let  us  work  with  deep  reverence  and 
filial  trust  toward  Ciod,  and  not  in  the 
proud  impetuosity  of  our  own  wills 
Happy  the  day  when  such  laborers  shall 
be  gathered  bv  an  inward  attraction 
into  one  churcti  or  brotherhoo<l.  whose 
badge,  creed,  spirit,  shall  be  universal 
love  I  This  will  be  the  true  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,  and  its  might  will  infi- 
nitely transcend  political  power. 

For  one,  1  have  no  desire  to  force 
emancipation  on  the  South.  Had  I 
political  power,  I  should  fear  to  use  it 
in  such  a  cause.  A  forced  emancipation 
is,  on  the  whole,  working  well  in  the 
West  Indies,  because  the  mother  coun- 
try watches  over  and  guides  it  and  pours 
in  abundantly  moral  and  religious  influ- 
ences to  calm  and  enlighten  and  soften 
the  minds  newly  set  free.  Here  no  such 
control  can  be  exercised.  Freedom  at 
the  South,  to  work  well,  must  be  the 
gift  of  the  masters.  Emancipation  must 
be  their  own  act  and  deed.  It  must 
spring  from  good- will  and  sense  of  jus- 
tice, or,  at  least,  from  a  sense  of  interesJ. 
and  not  be  extorted  by  a  foreign  poM^er : 
and  with  this  origin,  it  will  be  more  suc- 
cessful even  than  the  experiment  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  those  islands,  espe- 
cially in  Jamaica,  the  want  of  cordial 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  planters 
has  continually  obstructed  the  beneficial 
working  of  freedom,  and  still  throws  a 
doubtfulness  over  its  complete  success. 

I  have  said  that  the  free  States  cannot 
rightfully  use  the  power  of  their  own 
\^^^'aL\.>\\^^  <st  ^V  Ccycti^^ss  to  abolish 
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he  States  where  it  is  estab- 
eir  first  duty  is  to  abstain 
acts.  Their  next  and  more 
/  is  to  abstain  from  all  action 
>ort  of  slavery.  If  they  are 
rtrt,  much  less  are  they  lo 
There  is  some  excuse  for 
s  when,  under  a  generous 
;y  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
n  other  stales,  and  by  force 
ir  rights  ;  but  they  are  with- 
in aiding  other  states  in 
men  an  unrighteous  yoke. 
bject  our  fathers,  in  framing 
jtion.  swerved  from  the  right, 
hildren,  at  the  end  of  half  a 
e  the  path  of  dulv  more 
L  they,  and  must  wallt  in  it. 
int  ihe  pubhc  mind  has  long 
g,  and  the  time  has  come  for 
it  fully,  di  . 
■  and  Christ! 
:  a  question  of  atiolitionism, 
ling  to  do  with  putting  down 
li.  are  simply  called,  as  corn- 
withhold  support  from  ii,  lo 
.  to  break  off  all  connection 
imin  il  institution.  The  free 
1  lo  say  to  the  Soulh.  "Sla- 


m  you  the 
fall.    We 


in^iibility  of  it  must 
inds  of  it  wholly.  We  shall 
iwer  against  il :  but  do  nol 
)  put  forth  the  least  power  in 
We  cannot,  directly  or  indi- 


othisi 


become  jailers,  or  a  patrol, 
.  lo  keep  your  slaves  under 
Vou  must  guard  tliem  your- 
they  escape,  we  cannot  send 
Our  soil  makes  whoever 
-ue.  On  this  point  you  must 
ir  own  concerns.     You  must 

own   frontier.     In   case   of 

:nds  alike  of  bond  and  tree, 
iiir  separate  legislatures,  nor 
n.tl  legislature,  can  we  touch 
ustain  it.  On  this  point  you 
communities.  You  have 
lat  you  need  not  our  protec- 
we  must  take  you  at  your 
io  doing  we  have  no  thought 
your  fears.  We  think  only  of 
-id  this,  in  all  circumstances, 
izards,  must  be  done," 
)le  of  the  North  think  but 
extent  of  the  support  given 
Dy  the  federal  government ; 
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though,  when  il  is  considered  that  "the 
slave-holding  interest  has  a  representa- 
tion in  Congress  of  /lu^n^^v^ members, 
in  addition  to  Ihe  fair  and  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  free  inhabitants."  it  is 
very  natural  to  expect  Ihe  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  Congress  in  behalf  of  this 
institution.  The  federal  government 
has  been,  and  is,  the  friend  of  the  slave- 
holder, and  the  enemy  of  the  slave.  It 
authorizes  Ihe  fo'rmer  to  seize,  in  a  free 
State,  a  colored  man,  on  the  ground  of 
being  a  fugitive,  and  to  bring  him  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  of  his  own  selec- 
tion; and  this  magistrate,  without  3  jury, 
and  without  obligalton  to  receive  any 
testimony  but  what  the  professed  master 
offers,  can  deliver  up  the  accused  to  be 
held  as  propertv  for  life.  The  federal 
government  autnoriies  not  only  Ihc  ap- 
prehension and  imprisonment,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  of  a  negro  sus- 
pected of  being  a  runaway,  but  the  sale 
of  him  as  a  slave,  if  within  a  certain 
time  he  cannot  prove  his  freedom.  It 
sustains  slavery  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  though  "  under  its  exclusive 
iurisdiciion,"  and  allows  this  District  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  slave-marts  of  the 
countrv.  Not  a  slave-auction  is  held 
there  but  by  the  authority  of  Congress. 
The  federal  government  has  endex^vored 
lo  obtain  by  negotiation  the  resicration 
of  fugitive  slaves  who  have  sought  and 
foundfreedomin  Canada.and  has  offered 
in  return  to  restore  fugitives  from  the 
West  Indies.  It  has  disgraced  itself  in 
the  sight  of  all  Europe  by  claiming  as 
property  slaves  who  have  been  snip- 
wrecked  on  the  British  i-tlands.  and  who 
by  touching  British  soil  had  become 
free.  It  has  Instructed  its  representa- 
tive at  Madrid  to  announce  to  the  Span- 
ish court.  "  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
slave  population  of  Cuba  would  be  very 
severely  felt  in  the  adjacent  shores  of 
the  United  States."  It  has  purchased 
a  vast  unsettled  territory  which  it  has 

?'ven  up  to  be  overrun  with  slavery. 
o  crown  all,  il  has,  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  of  the  right  granted 
even  by  despotism  to  its  subjects,  re- 
fused to  listen  to  petitions  against  these 
abuses  of  power.  After  all  this  humbling 
experience,  is  it  not  time  for  the  free 
States  to  pause,  to  reflect,  to  weigh  well 
what  they  are  doing  through  the  national 
eovernmenl.  and  to  resolve  lba.t.*.t,-|-«'»i 
free  themse^'es  irom  «vw^  <AK\^wwi^si 
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I  which  they  know 

The  ohjtct  now  proposed  is  to  be 
effected  by  amendments  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  these  should  be  sought  in 
good  faith  :  that  is,  not  as  the  means  of 
abolishing  slavery,  but  as  a  means  of 
removing  us  from  a  pArticipAtion  of  its 
guilt.  The  free  Sutes  should  take  the 
nigh  ground  of  duty  ;  and.  to  laiae  them 
to  this  height,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and 
All  religious  and  upright  men  should  join 
their  powers.  A  people  under  so  pure 
an  impulse  cannot  faiL  Such  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  that  the  word 
slavery  need  not  be  heard  again  in  Con- 

Csa  or  in  the  local  legisulures.  On 
principle  now  laid  down,  the  ques- 
tion of  abolition  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  be  settled.  Emancipation 
at  the  seat  of  government  ought  to  be 
Insisted  on,  not  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing slavery  ebewhere,  but  because 
what  IS  done  there  is  done  by  the  whole 
people,  because  slavery  sustained  there 
is  sustained  by  the  free  States.  It  is 
said  that  the  will  of  the  citizens  of  the 
District  is  to  be  consulted.  Were  this 
true,  which  cannot  be  granted,  the  diffi- 
culty may  easily  be  surmounted.  Let 
Congress  resolve  to  establish  itself 
where  it  will  have  no  slavery  to  control 
or  uphold,  and  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  remove  the  obstacle  to 
its  continuance  where  it  is,  as  fast  as 
can  be  desired. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
arrangement  now  proposed  is.  the  ar- 
ticle of  the  Constitution  recjuiring  the 
surrender  and  return  of  fugitive  suves. 
A  State  obeying  this  seems  to  me  to 
contract  as  great  guilt  as  ii  it  were  to 
t)ring  slaves  from  Africa.  No  man  who 
reg^s  slavery  as  among  the  greatest 
wrongs  can  in  any  way  reduce  nis  fel- 
low-creatures to  It,  The  flying  slave 
asserts  the  first  right  of  a  man,  and 
should  meet  aid  rather  than  obstruction. 
Who  that  has  the  heart  of  a  freeman,  or 
breathes  the  love  of  a  Christian,  can 
send  him  back  to  his  chain?  On  this 
point  however,  the  difficulty  of  an  ar- 
rangement is  every  day  growing  less. 
This  provision  of  the  Constitution  is 

*  On  ih«  Bubuct  of  Lhii  parunph  the  reider  will 
dn  mil  lo  coMult  ■■  A  Vie-  .ilh.  Action  of  thi  Fed- 
eral GovEmmeni  in  bchill  of  Slavery,  by  WiilUiu  Jiy." 
The  author  ji  a  ton  of  Chief  Juaii«  Jay,  uid  a  nnhy 
icpwMiUMm  of  die  ipnit  and  pnT>apkk<i>«tfi^<»- 


undcrk;oin;f  a  silent  repeal,  and  no  hu- 
man power  can  sustain  it.  Just  in  pro 
portion  a.s  slavery  becomes  the  object  of 
conscientious  reprobation  in  the  icee 
States,  iust  so  fast  the  difficulty  of  mimI- 
ing  back  the  fugitive  increases.  In  diE 
part  of  the  countir  where  I  reside  it  if 
next  to  impossible  that  the  sbtvc  who 
has  reached  us  should  be  restored  to 
bondage.  Not  that  our  courts  o^  law 
are  obstructed.  —  not  that  mobs  woold 
rescue  the  fugitive  from  the  magistiate. 
We  respect  the  public  authorities.  Not 
an  arm  would  be  raised  against  the  offi- 
cers of  justice.  But  what  arc  lavs 
a^nat  tttt  moral  sense  cf  a  comma- 
nity?  No  man  among  us.  who  values 
his  character,  would  aid  the  slave-bunter. 
The  slave-hunter  here  would  be  kxied 
on  with  as  little  favor  as  the  fclonioui 
slave-trader.  Those  among  ns  who 
dread  to  touch  slavery  in  its  own  regitm, 
lest  insurrection  and  tumults  should  fol- 
low change,  still  feel  that  the  ftigitive 
who  has  sought  shelter  so  far  can  breed 
no  tumult  in  the  land  which  he  has  left. 
and  that,  of  consequence,  no  motive  but 
the  unhallowed  love  of  gain  can  prompt 
to  his  pursuit ;  and  when  they  think  of 
slavery  as  perpetuated,  not  for  public 
order,  but  tor  gain,  they  abhor  it,  and 
would  not  lift  a  finger  to  replace  the  fly- 
ing bondsman  beneath  the  yoke.  Thus 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  virt- 
ually fading  away  ;  and,  as  I  have  said, 
no  human  power  can  restore  it  The 
moral  sentiment  of  a  community  is  not 
to  be  withstood.  Make  as  many  coa- 
stitutions  as  you  will,  —  fence  roond 
your  laws  with  what  ^nalties  you  will, 
—  the  universal  conscience  makes  tbeci 
as  weak  as  the  threats  of  childhood. 
There  is  a  spirit  spreading  through  the 
country  in  regard  to  slavery  whicb  de- 
mands changes  of  the  Constitiltion,  aod 
which  will  roaster  if  it  cannot  change  it 
No  concerted  opposition  to  this  instru- 
ment is  thought  of  or  is  needed.  No 
secret  understanding  among  owdtiiens 
is  to  be  feared  at  the  South.  The  sim 
pie  uresence  to  their  minds  of  the  great 
truth,  that  man  cannot  rightfully  be  the 
property  of  man.  is  enough  to  shelter 
the  slave.  With  this  conviction,  we  are 
palsy,  stricken  when  called  upon  to  re- 
store him  to  bondage.  Our  sinews  an 
relaxed ;  our  hands  hang  down ;  our 
limbs  will  not  carry  us  a  step.  Now 
'  {(^  ^im.Vv;lw<&  U  aijreadiiig,  iwd  will 
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ne  the  established  principle  of  the 
Slates.  Politicians,  indeed,  to  an- 
a  party  end,  may  talk  of  property 
in  as  something  established  or  not 
t  questioned ;    but   the  people  at 

do  not  follow  them.    The  people  eo 

the  civilized  and  Christian  world. 

South  should  understand  this,^ 
Id  look  the  difBculty  in  the  face  \ 
hey  will  see  that,  from  the  nature 
le  ease,  resistance  is  idle, — that 
er  policy   nor   violence    can  avail. 

what  is  more,  they  have  no  ri^ht 
proach  us  with  letting  this  provision 
e  Constitution  die  among  us.  They 
done  worse.  We  are  passive, 
have  actively,  openly,  flagrantly 
ted  the  Constitution.  They  have 
■d  laws  threatening  to  imprison  and 
;h  the  free  colored  citizens  of  the 
h  for  exercisini;  the  rights  guar- 
d  to  every  citizen  by  the  national 
laet,  —  that  is,  for  setting  foot  on 

shores  and  using  their  highways, 
wrong  has  been  too  patiently- 
: ;  and  in  one  way  we  can  turn  it 
00 d  account.  When  reproached 
unfaithfulness  to  the  Constitution, 
in  hold  it  up  as  our  shield,  and  cite 
greater  disloyalty  of  the  South  as 

is  best,  however,  that  neither  party 
Id  be  unfaithful.  It  is  best  that 
enlightened  as  to  the  spirit  of  our 
..  should  make  new  arrangements 
event  collision  to  define  the  duties 
ch  and  all.  to  bring  the  Constitution 
larmonywith  the  moral  convictions 
vith  the  safetvof  North  and  South. 

,  perpetual  collisions  between  the 
^eat  sections  of  our  country  must 
Notwithstanding  the  tendencies 
ow  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  at 
lorth  in  regard  to  slavery,  there  is 
:ided  increase  of  moral  sensibility 
e  subject :  and  in  proportion  as  this 
spread,  the  free  States  will  insist 
strenuously  on  being  released  from 
obligation  to  give  support  to  what 
deliberately  condemn, 
is  liberation  of  the  free  States  from 
nnection  with  and  action  on  slavery 
1,  indeed,  be  an  immense  boon,  and 
:moval  of  much  dissension.  Still, 
'oot  of  bitterness  would  remain 
g  us.  Still,  our  union,  that  inesti- 
;  political  {(ood,  will  be  insecure, 
ry,  whilst  it  coatitmes,   must  se- 
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cretly,  if  not  openly.  mi.\  with  our  policy, 
sow  jealousies,  determine  the  character 
of  parties,  and  create,  if  not  diversities 
of  interests,  at  least  suspicions  of  them, 
which  may  prove  not  a  whit  the  less 
ruinous  because  groundless. 

Slavery  is  unfriendly  to  union,  as  it  is 
directly  hostile  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple on  which  all  our  institutions  rest. 
No  nation  can  admit  an  element  at  war 
with  its  vital,  central  law  without  losing 
something  of  its  stability.  The  idea  of 
human  rights  is  the  grand  distinction  of 
our  country.  Our  chief  boast  as  a  peo- 
ple is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  toils, 
sacrifices,  heroic  deeds  of  our  fathers 
had  for  their  end  the  establishment  of 
these.  Here  is  the  unity  which  sums  up 
our  history,  the  glory  which  lights  up 
our  land,  the  chief  foundation  of  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty,  the  chief  spring  of 
national  feeling,  the  grand  bond  of  na- 
tional union  ;  and  whatever  among  us  is 
at  war  with  this  principle  weakens  the 
living  force  which  holds  us  together. 

On  this  topic  I  cannot  enlarge.  But 
recent  events  compel  me  to  refer  to  one 
influence  more  by  which  slavery  is  un- 
friendly to  union.  It  aggravates  those 
traits  of  character  at  the  South  which 
tend  to  division.    It  inflames  that  proud, 

courses.  This  ungoverned  violence  of 
feeling  breaks  out  especially  in  Con- 
gress, the  centre  from  which  impulses 
are  communicated  to  the  whole  f>cople. 
It  is  a  painful  thought,  that,  if  any  spot 
in  the  country  is  pre-eminent  for  rude- 
ness and  fierceness,  it  is  the  Hall  of 
Representatives.  Too  many  of  our 
legislators  seem  to  lay  down  at  its  door 


The 

national  chamber  seems  lisbie  to  become 
a  national  nuisance ;  and  although  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  in  a  measure 
responsible  for  this  wound  inflicted  on 
the  honor  and  union  of  the  country,  we 
do  feel  that  the  evil  is  to  be  imputed 
chiefly  to  the  proud,  impetuous  temper 
of  the  South.  It  is  believed  that  the 
personal  violences  which,  if  repeated, 
will  reduce  the  national  council  to  the 
level  of  a  boxing  match  may  be  traced 
to  that  part  of  the  country.  This  evil 
is  too  notorious  to  be  softeaed  dtwiti  "ci 
apolo^es  or  cxp\M«.iAOTii -,  notNi'W-'^^* 
an  evrt  beca.\ue  pTecei«t\W  *.^A  \arMi^* 
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n  be  found  in  the  legislative  bodies  of  '  ponenls  have  set  him  down  as  the  n 


and  En;<lnnd.  li  tends. 
merely  to  spread  barbarism  lhrou;:h  the 
community.  Iiut  to  impair  the  authority 
of  legislation,  to  give  new  ferocity  to 
the  conflicts  of  ]>arty,  and  thus  to 
weaken  the  national  tie. 

If  slavery,  that  brand  of  discord, 
were  taken  away,  the  peculiarities  of 
Northern  and  Southern  cliaratter  would 
threaten  little  or  no  evil  to  tlie  Union. 
On  the  coniniry,  these  two  grand  divi- 
sions of  the  country,  now  estranged 
from  each  other,  woulii  be  brouj;ht  near, 
and  by  acting  on  and  modifying  one 
another  would  produce  a  national  char- 
acter of  the  highest  order.  The  South, 
with  more  of  ardor  and  of  bold  anti  rapid 
^nius,  and  the  North, 


wisdor 


scrupulous  of  politicians  : 
merit  and  no  mean  one.  must  be  ac- 
corded to  him.  that  ul  having  adopted 
early,  and  of  having  held  fast  through 
life,  the  most  generous  theory  of  humu 
rights,  and  of  having  protea'ted  againit 
silvery  as  an  aggravated  wrong.  In 
truth,  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  great 
men  of  the  South,  and  to  consider  the 
force  of  intellect  and  character  which 
that  reeion  has  developed,  without  fw:- 
ings  of  respect,  and  without  the  most 
ardent  desire  that  it  may  free  itself  by 
any  means,  from  an  institution  «hicn 
aggravates  what  is  evil  and  threatening 
in  its  character,  which  cripples  much  of 
its  ener^-.  which  cuts  it  olT  from  the 
sympathies  and   honor   of  the   civiiiied 


and  steady    principle,   furnish  !  world,  and   which  prevents  it  from  a 


admirable  materials  for 
the  union  of  these  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree impracticable.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  most  eminent  men  at  the 
Sot[t!i  have  had  a  lar^e  infusion  of  the 
Northern  character.  Washington,  in 
his  calm  dignity,  his  rigid  order,  his 
close  attention  to  business,  his  reserve 
almost  approaching  coldness,  bore  a 
striking  affinity  to  the  North  :  and  his 
sympathies  led  him  to  choose  Norihern 
men  very  much  as  his  confidenti.d 
friends.  Mr.  Madison  had  much  of  (he 
calm  wisdom,  the  patient,  stmlious  re- 
search, the  e.^actness  and  quiet  manner 
of  our  part  of  the  country,  with  little  of 
ihe  ini.igination  and  fervor  of  his  own. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  had  more  than 
these  two  great  men  of  the  genial,  unre- 
served character  "f  a  warmer  cUmate. 
but  .so  blended  with  a  spirit  of  modera- 
tion and  clear  judgment  and  serene  wis- 
dom as  to  make  him  the  delight  and 
confidence  of  the  whole  land.  There  is 
one  other  distinguished  n.ime  of  the 
South,  which  1  have  not  mentioned.  Mr. 
Jefferson:  and  the  reason  is,  that  his 
character  seemed  to  belong  to  neither 
section  of  the  country.  He  wanted  the 
fiery,  daring  spirit  of  the  South,  and  the 
calm  energy  of  the  North.  He  stood 
alone  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  E^ven 
to  bold,  original,  and  somewhat  vision- 
ary speculation,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
sagacious  observer  of  men  and  events. 
He  owed  his  vast  influence,  second  only 
to    Washington's,   to  his  Vccti  insight 


of  both. 


'..  cordial  union  with  Ihe  rest  of  ihi 
ntry.  It  is  slaiery  which  prevents 
two  sections  of  country  from  aclire 
ig  each  other  for  the  gor3 
is  Ihe  great  gulf  beiwetn 
onstantly  growing  wider 
I  and  deeper  in  proportion  to  the  spread 
of  moral  feeling,  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy, of  respect  for  men's  rights,  oi 
interest  in  the  oppressed. 

Why  is  it  that  slaverj'  is  not  thro«ra 

off  ?     We  here  ascribe  its  continuance 

I  verj-  much  to  cupidity  and  love  of  power, 

I  But  there  is  another   cause,  which  is 

certainly  disappearing.     Slaver)-  at  the 

I  South  continues,  in  part,  in  consequent!; 

,  of  that  want  of  activity,  of  steady  force. 

of  resolute  industry  among  the  free  white 

population,  which  it  has  itself  produoed. 

!  A  people  with  force   enough  to  attempt 

i  a  social  revolution,  and  to  bear  its  first 

inconi-eniences,  would  not  endure  sla- 

I  very.     We  of  the  North,  with  our  char- 

!  acterislic  energy,  would  hardly  toleran 

it  a  year.    The  sluggishness,  the  siu- 

;  pidity  of  the  slaves   would  keep  us  in 

perpetual    irritation.       We    should  mil 

!  over  them,  tread    them   almost  uncm- 

aciously   under  foot,    in  our  haste  ini) 

j  eagerness  to  accomplish  our  enterprises. 

We  should  feel  the  wastefulness  of  sla« 

I  labor  in  comparison    with   free,     Tht 

I  clumsy  mechanic,  the  lagging  house-ser- 

■  vant,   the  slov'enly  laborer,  ever  ready 
I  ivith  a  lying  excuse   would  be  too  mucli 

■  for  our  patience.     Now  there  is  re:i50D 
think  that  the  stirring,  earnest.  Indus- 


into   the   character  ot  Ws  coutvvv^ytvttiX  Xftooi  T.";.\t\,'.  oC  the  North  isfindingits 
and  into  the  spirit  ot  hia  age.    Wa  09- \  ■«».■) 'buM'Cwiwi-,  iaSi.-*W>o.^jaii^5,des!tt 
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!  belter  social  relations  can 


would  be  hastened  if  the  South  would 
open  (Is  ear  to  the  working  of  emanci- 
pation in  other  countries,  and  to  the 
deep  interest  in  the  African  race  which 
is  now  spreading  through  the  world. 
On  these  subjects  very  little  is  yet 
known  at  the  South.  The  newspapers 
there  spread  absurd  rumors  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  experiment  of  the  West  In- 
dies, but  the  truth  finds  no  organs.  We 
doubt,  too.  whether  one  newspaper  has 
even  made  a  reference  to  the  recent 


fori. 

and  seels,  including  the  greatest  names 

in  church  and  state,  and,  what  was  not 
less  venerable,  a  multitude  of  both  sexes 
who  have  made  themselves  dear  and 
honored  by  service.s  to  humanity.  Who- 
ever considers  [his  and  other  signs  of 
the  times  in  Europe,  will  see  the  dawn 
of  a  better  era,  when  the  wrongs  of  past 
ages  are  to  be  redressed,  when  the  Afri- 
can is  to  be  lifted  up,  and  the  sentence 
of  moral  outlawry  is  lo  be  passed  on 
the  enslavers  of  their  brethren.  Many 
among  us  are  apt  to  smile  and  say  that 
nations  have  but  one  law,  —  self-interest. 
But  a  new  and  higher  force  is  beginning 
to  act  on  human  affairs.  Religion  is 
becoming  an  active,  diffusive,  unwearied 
principle  of  humanity  and  justice.  All 
the  forces  of  Christianity  are  concen- 
trating themselves  inlo  a  fervent,  all- 
comprehending  philanthropy.  This  is 
at  length  to  be  understood  at  the  South, 
and  it  will  be  felt  there.  In  that  region 
there  are  pious  men  and  women  who 
will  not  endure  lo  be  cut  off  from  the  re-  i 
ligious  communion  of  the  world.  There  ■ 
are  self-respecting  men  brave  enough  to 
defy  all  personal  danger,  but  not  to  defy 
the  mora!  sentiment  of  nunlcind.  There 
are  the  wise  and  good,  who  will  rejoice 
to  learn  that  emancipation  brings  dignity 
and  happiness  to  the  slave,  and  safely 
and  honor  to  the  free.  Here  is  power 
enough  to  put  down  the  selfish  and  un- 
principled. Here  are  influences  which, 
joined  with  favoring  events  from  God's 
good  providence,  are,  we  trust,  lo  re- 
move the  wrongs  and  evils  of  slavery, 
and  lo  give  us  a  right  to  hold  up  our 
head  among  ChristJaii  nations. 


But  if  it  is  not  ordained  that  by  these 
and  like  influences  this  great  wrong  is 
to  be  done  away,  of  one  thing  we  are 
sure,  that  God's  righteous  providence 
lacks  not  means  for  accomplishing  his 
designs.  He  has  infinite  ministers  for 
humming  human  pride  and  lifting  up 
the  fallen.  The  solemn  lesson  of  our 
times  is  the  instability  of  all  human 
power.      Despotic  thrones  have  fallen. 


seasons  apparently  the  i 
cious,  the  seeds  of  beneficent  revolu- 
tions have  been  sown  and  have  unfolded 
in  silence.  Much  more,  in  these  days 
of  change  and  progress,  causes  must  be 
at  work  for  the  redemption  of  the  slave. 
Emancipation,  universal  freedom,  must 
come.  May  God  prepare  its  way,  not 
by  earthquakes  and  storms,  but  by  "  the 
still,  small  voice  "  of  truth,  by  breathine 
into  the  hearts  of  this  people  the  spirit 
of  wisdom,  justice,  and  love  ! 

It  is  a  solemn  thought  with  which 
I  close  these  remarks,  that  a  people 
upholding  or  in  any  way  giving  coun- 
tenance to  slavery  contract  guilt  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  light  which  is  thrown  on 
the  injustice  and  evils  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  to  the  evidence  of  the  benefits 
of  emancipation ;  and  if  so,  then  the 
weight  of  guilt  an  this  nation  is  great 
and  increasing.  Our  fathers  carried  on 
slavery  in  much  blindness.  They  lived 
and  walked  under  the  shadow  of  a  dark 
and  bloody  past.  But  the  darkness  is 
gone.      "The   mystery  of   iniquity" 


the  sacked  and  burning 
villages,  the  kidnapping  and  murders 
of  Africa,  which  begin  this  horrible 
history :  the  crowded  hold,  the  chains. 
stench,  suffocation,  burning  thirst,  and 
agonies  of  the  slave-ship ;  the  loath- 
some diseases  and  enormous  waste  of 
life  in  the  middle  passage ;  the  wrongs 
and  sufferings  of  the  ^antation,  with 
its  rei^  of  terror  and  force,  its  unbridled 
lust.  Its  violations  of  domestic  rights 
and  charities  ;  —  these  all  are  revealed. 
The  crimes  and  woes  of  slavery  come 
to  us  in  moans  and  shrieks  from  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,  and  from  the 
ocean  which  divides  them;  and  we  are 
distinctly  taught,  that  in  no  otiMs  ca.- 
lamity  are  s\it\i  ■Mto'ft^s  aa.6  tkvwA^^ 
concentrated  a*  \&  ftOia.    Tq  V'^'^  *^^  *-^* 
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to  some  of  these  won.  the  most  power- 
ful  nations  have  endeavored,  by  force 
of  laws  and  punishments,  to  abolish  the 
■tave-trade :  but  the  trial  has  proved 
dut,  while  slavery  endures,  the  traffic 
^ich  ministers  to  it  cannot  be  sup- 
presMd.  At  length  the  axe  has  been 
hid  at  the  root  of  the  accursed  tree. 
Bv  the  act  of  a  great  nation  nearly  a 
million  of  sbves  have  been  emanci- 
pated; and  the  first  results  have  ex- 
ceeded the  hopes  of  philanthropy.  All 
this  history  of  slavery  is  given  to  the 
woiid.  The  truth  is  brought  to  our 
very  doors.  And,  still  more,  to  us, 
above  all  people.  God  has  made  known 
those  eternal  principles  of  freedom,  jus- 
tice, and  humanity,  by  which  the  full 
enormity  of  slavery  may  be  compre- 
hended. To  shut  our  eyes  against  all 
this  light ;  to  shut  our  ears  and  hearts 
against  these  monitions  of  God,  these 
pleadings  of  humanity :  to  stand  forth, 
in  this  great  conflict  of  good  with  evil, 
as  the  chief  upholders  of  opprciision; 
to  array  ourselves  against  the  efforts  of 
the  Christian  and  civilized  world  for  the 
extinction  of  this  greatest  wrong:  to 
perpetuate  it  with  obstinate  madness 
where  it  exists,  and  to  make  new  re- 
gions of  the  earth  groan  under  its  woes ; 
—  this,  surely,  is  a  ^ilt  which  the  jus- 
tice of  God  cannot  wmk  at.  and  on  which 
Insulted  humanity,  religion,  and  freedom 
call  down  fearful  retribution. 

Notes. 
Not*  A.  —  On  this  page  1  have  spoken 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  sHvea  in 
the  West  Indies  received  emancipation. 
This  great  event  look  place,  in  Antigua, 
on  Ilie  first  of  August.  1854.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  prei.  ..  „  . 
from  Thome  a 

"The  Wesley 


July.    One  of  the  Wesleya 

gave  us  an  account  of  the  watch-meeting 

at  the  chapel  in  St.  John's.     The  spacious 


house  was  Ailed  with  the 
liberty-.  All  was  inimatio 
A  mighty  cliorua  of  voii 
song  o£  eitpectalion  and  j< 


'  Bweired    the 

\  and.  aa  they 

of  the  leader 

rcTsa\  aitc\uiuX\oti 


of  thanksgiving  and  praise  ai\A  \»\e«TO4\\  ■"«■  V^^^  5:  *** 
«Mf  Jionor  and  glory  to  God,  who  ^lai  tome  \  Vo  *.«  IsStxcH.  *«s« 


down  [or  their  deliverance.  In  Mcii  ri- 
ercises  the  evening  was  spent  nntil  ibe 
hour  of  twelve  apptoached.  The  misMOB- 
aiy  then  propuied  that,  when  the  dodca 
the  cathedral  should  begin  to  atiike,  Ik 
whole  congregation  should  fall  upon  tbdi 
knees,  and  receive  the  boon  of  Ereetloa  is 
silence-  Accordingly,  a*  the  kmd  bdt 
tolled  its  5t»I  note,  the  immenae  aisenblj 
fell  prostrate  on  their  knees.  All  was  b- 
lence,  save  the  quivering,  half-stifled  bftMh 
of  the  struggling  spirit.  The  alow  notes  tl 
the  clock  fell  upon  the  multilade ;  pesi  ca 
peal,  peal  on  peal,  rolled  over  the  prostrate 
throng,  in  tones  cA  angels'  voices,  thrilliBg 
among  the  desolate  chords  and  weaiy  bcsit- 
strings.  Scarce  had  the  clock  sounded  its 
last  note,  when  the  lightning  flashed  vividly 
around,  and  a  load  peaJ  of  ihonder  roared 
along  the  sky,  —  God's  pillar  of  (ire,  and 
tmmp  of  jubilee  I  A  moment  of  proEoand- 
cst  silence  passed,  —  then  came  the  bur^  — 
they  broke  forth  in  prayer  ;  ibey  shooted, 
theyiung  'Gloryl'  'Alleluia  ['  Iheyclappcd 
iheir  hands,  leaped  up,  fell  down,  clasped 
each  other  in  their  free  arms,  cried,  laughed, 
end  went  to  and  fio,  tossing  upward  theii 
unfettered  hands  ;  hut  high  above  (he  whole 
there  was  a  mighty  sound  which  ever  and 
anon  swelled  up  1  it  was  the  ullerings.  in 
broken  ncero  dialect,  of  gratitude  10  God. 
"  After  this  gush  of  excitement  had  spent 
itself,  and  the  congregation  became  calm. 
the  religious  exercises  were  resumed,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  night  was  occupied  In 
singing  and  prayer,  in  reading  [he  Bible, 
and  in  addresses  from  the  missionaiici, 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  freedom  jail 
received,  and  exhorting  the  free  people  le 
be  industrious,  steady,  obedient  to  the  laws, 
and  to  show  thcmaelveii  in  all  things  wonhr 
of  the  high  boon  whirh  God  had  cunferrcrt 
upon  them." 

NoU  B.  —  On  reading  to  a  friend  my 
remarks  on  the  African  character.  h« 
observed  to  me,  that  similar  views  hnd 
been  taken  by  Alexander  KinmonL  tn 
his    "  Lectures    on    Man :     Cincinnati. 

1S39."  This  induced  me  to  examine 
the  "  Lectures  ;  "  and  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding,  not  only  a  coincidence 
of  opinions  but  that  the  author  had  pur- 
sued the  subject  much  more  thoroughly, 
and  illustrated  it  with  much  sirenetli 
and  beauty.  I  would  recommend  wa 
work  to  such  as  delight  in  bold  and 
original  thinking.  The  reader,  indeed, 
will  often  question  the  soundness  of  the 
author's  conclusions  1  but  even  in  these 
cases  the  mind  wiU  be  waked  up  togreii 
atvl  interesting  sabjecta  of  reflection 
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'  When  the  epoch  of  the  civilization  of 
ihe  negro  Eamily  arrives,  in  (he  lapse  of 
ages,  ihey  will  displaj  in  their  native  land 
some  very  peculiar  and  interesting  traits  of 
character,  of  which  we,  a  distinct  branch 
of  Ihe  human  family,  can  at  present  form 
no  conception.  It  will  be  —  indeed,  it  must 
be  —  a  civilization  of  a  peculiar  stamp ;  per- 
haps, we  might  venture  to  conjecture,  not 
so  much  distinguished  by  ait  as  a  certain 
beautiful  nature ;  not  so  marked  or  adorned 
by  science  as  exalted  and  reiined  by  a  new 
and  lovely  theology,  —  a  reflection  of  the 
light  of  heaven  more  perfect  and  endearing 
than  that  which  the  intellects  of  the  Cau- 
There 
(tieated 


Eui 


T^iTe"' 


.    the    negro   r 
■'  -A  '90- 


than   i 


the 


le  peninsula  of  Africa  is  the  home  of 
the  negro,  and  the  appropriate  and  des- 
tined seal  of  his  future  glory  and  civiliza- 
tion.—  a  civilization  which,  we  need  not  fear 
to  predict,  will  be  as  distinct  in  all  its  feat- 
ures from  that  of  all  other  races  as  his  com- 
plexion and  natural  temperament  and  genias 
are  dJRerent.  Bui  who  can  doubt  that  here, 
also,  humanity  in  its  more  advanced  and 
millennial  stage  will  reflect,  under  a  sweet 


and  mellow  light,  the  softer  attributes  oE 
the  divine  beneficence'  If  the  Caucasian 
race  is  destined,  as  would  appear  from  the 
precocity  of  their  genius,  and  their  natural 
quickness  and  extreme  aptitude  to  (hearts, 
to  reflect  the  lustre  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  divine 
science,  shall  we  envy  the  negro,  if  a  later 
but  far  nobler  civilization  await  him,  —  to 
return  the  splendor  of  the  divine  attributes 
of  mercy  and  benevolence  in  the  practice 
and  exhibition  of  ali  the  milder  and  gentler 

"If  there  are  fewer  vivid  manifestations 
of  intellect  in  the  negro  family  than  in 
the  Caucasian,  as  1  am  disposed  (o  be- 
lieve, does  that  forbid  the  hope  of  the  re- 
turn of  that  pure  and  gentle  state  of  soci- 
ety among  them  which  attracts  the  peculiar 
regard  of  heaven?" — /.  192. 

"The  sweeter  graces  of  the  Christian 
leligion  appear  almost  too  tropical  and 
tender  plants  to  grow  in  the  soil  of  the 
Caucasian  mind  ;  they  require  a  character 
of  human  nature,  of  which  you  can  see  the 
rude  lineaments  in  the  Ethiopian,  to  be  im- 

filanted  in,  and  grow  naturally  and  beauti> 
uUy  withal."  — /.  >i8. 
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expan^on  and  1 
cfHnprehension  t 
the  hope  that  th< 


second  will  soon  follow.  - 


Part  I. 
I  RESPECTFULLY  3sk  youf  attentioTi, 
fellow-citizens  of  the  free  Stales,  to  a 
subject  of  great  and  pressing  impor- 
tance. The  case  of  the  "  Creole,"  taken 
by  itself,  or  separated  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  complicated  with  it, 
however  it  might  engage  my  feelings, 
would  not  have  moved  me  to  the  pres- 
ent address,  I  am  not  writing  to  plead 
the  cause  of  a  hundred  or  more  men, 
scattered  through  the  West  Indies,  and 
claimed  aa  slaves.  In  a  world  abound- 
ing with  so  much  wrong  and  woe,  we 
at  this  distance  can  spend  but  a  few 
thoughts  on  these  stiangers.     I  rejoice 


live  been  mare  condensed,  had  cii 
iretent  form  by  the  belief  that  a  dearee  of 
lo  its  end,  which  is,  lo  bring  the  subject  within  the 
th.  He  now  preMnts  the  nrst  part  of  his  work,  in 
i-roN,  March  2b,  1S41.J 

that  they  are  free  ;  1  trust  that  they  will 
remain  so  ;  and  with  these  feelings,  I 
dismiss  them  from  my  thoughts.  The 
case  of  the  "Creole"  involves  great 
and  vital  principles,  and  as  such  I  now 
invite  to  it  your  serious  consideration. 
The  case  is  thus  staled  in  the  letter 
of  the  American  Secretary  of  Stale  to 
the  American  Minister  in  London  :  — 

"It  appears  that  the  brig  'Creole,'  of 
Richmond.  Virginia,  Ensor  master,  bound 
lo  New  Orleans,  sailed  from  Hampton 
roads  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise,  prin- 
cipally tobacco,  and  slaves,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  in  number  ;  that,  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th  of  Novct^ihci,wKWL 
of    the    s\aveft   nwt    M^«ti   *!*    ««■-«    *. 
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the  vessel,  murdered  a  passenger  named 
Hewell,  who  owned  some  of  the  negroes, 
wounded  the  captain  dangerously,  and  the 
first  mate  and  two  of  the  crew  severely ; 
that  the  slaves  soon  obtained  complete 
possession  of  the  brig,  which,  under  their 
direction,  was  taken  into  the  port  of  Nas« 
•au,  in  the  island  of  New  l^ovidence, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th  of  the  same  month ;  that,  at  the  re- 
Quest  of  the  American  consul  in  that  place, 
ttie  governor  ordered  a  guard  on  board,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  mutineers,  and 
with  a  view  to  an  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case ;  that  such  investi- 
gation was  accordingly  made  by  two  British 
magistrates,  and  that  an  examination  also 
took  place  by  the  consul ;  that,  on  the  re- 
port of  the  magistrates,  nineteen  of  the 
•laves  were  imprisoned  by  the  local  author- 
ities, as  having  been  concerned  in  the 
mutiny  and  murder  ;  and  their  surrender 
to  the  consul,  to  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  for  trial  for  these  crimes,  was  re- 
fused, on  the  ground  that  the  governor 
wished  first  to  communicate  with  the  gov- 
ernment in  England  on  the  subject ;  that, 
through  the  interference  of  the  colonial 
authorities,  and  even  before  the  military 
guard  was  removed,  the  greater  number  of  | 
the  slaves  were  liberated,  and  encouraged 
to  go  beyond  the  power  of  the  master  of 
the  vessel,  or  the  American  consul,  by  pro- 
ceedings which  neither  of  them  coultl  con- 
trol, 'rhis  is  the  substance  of  the  case,  as 
stated  in  two  protests,  one  made  at  Nassau, 
and  one  at  New  C^rlcans,  and  the  consul's 
letters,  together  with  sundry  depositions 
taken  by  him  ;  copies  of  all  which  are 
herewith  transmitted/" 

This  statement  of  the  case  of  the 
**  Creole  "  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
testimony  of  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  vessel,  and  very  naturally  falls  under 
suspicion  of  being  colored,  in  part,  by 
prejudice  and  passion.  We  must  hear 
the  other  side,  and  compare  all  the  wit- 
nes.ses,  before  we  can  understand  the 
whole  case.  The  main  facts,  however, 
cannot  be  misunderstood.  The  shipping 
of  the  slaves  at  Norfolk,  the  rising  of 
a  part  of  their  number  against  the 
officers  of  the  vessel,  the  success  of  the 
insurrection,  the  carrying  of  the  vessel 
into  the  port  of  Nassau,  and  the  recog- 
nition and  treatment  of  the  slaves  as 
free  by  the  IJritish  authorities  of  that 
place  ;  —  these  material  ix)ints  of  the 
case  cannot  be  questioned. 


caution,  and  seenos  wanting  ic  the  tone 
of  earnestness  and  confidence  which 
naturally  belongs  to  a  good  crause.  It 
does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  case. 
It  relies  more  on  the  comity  of  nations 
than  on  principles  of  justice  and  natoral 
law.  Still,  in  one  respect  it  is  decided. 
It  protests  against,  and  complains  of, 
the  British  authorities,  and  '*  calls  loudly 
for  redress."  It  maintains  that  '*  it  was 
the  plain  and  obvious  duty"  of  the 
authorities  at  Nassau  to  eive  aid  and 
succor  to  the  officers  of  the  "Creole" 
in  reducing  the  slaves  to  subjection,  in 
resuming  their  voyage  with  their  car^o 
of  men  as  well  as  of  tobacco,  and  m 
bringing  the  insurgents  to  trial  in  this 
country.  It  maintains  that  the  claims 
of  the  American  masters  to  their  slaves 
existed  and  were  in  force  in  the  British 
port,  and  that  these  claims  ought  to 
have  been  acknowledged  and  sustained 
by  the  British  magistrate.  The  plain 
inference  is,  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  bound  to  spread  a 
shield  over  American  slavery  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.     Such  is  the  letter. 

This  document  I  propose  to  examine, 
and  I  shall  do  so  chiefly  for  two  rea- 
sons :  first,  because  it  maintains  morally 
unsound  and  pernicious  doctrines,  and 
is  fitted  to  deprave  the  public  mind; 
and  secondly,  because  it  tends  to  com- 
mit the  free  States  to  the  defence  and 
support  of  slavery.  This  last  point  is 
at  this  moment  of  peculiar  importance. 
The  free  States  are  gradually  and  si- 
lently coming  more  and  more  into  con- 
nection with  slavery  ;  are  unconsciously 
learning  to  regard  it  as  a  national  in- 
terest ;  and  are  about  to  pledge  their 
wealth  and  strength,  their  bones  and 
muscles  and  lives,  to  its  defence.  Sla- 
very is  mingling  more  and  more  with 
the  politics  of  the  countiy,  determining^ 
more  and  more  the  indivicluals  who  shall 
hold  office,  and  the  great  measures  on 
which  the  public  weal  depends.  It  is 
time  for  the  free  Slates  to  wake  up  to 
the  subject :  to  weigh  it  deliberately ; 
to  think  of  it  not  casually,  when  some 
startling  fact  forces  it  up  into  notice, 
but  with  earnest,  continued,  solemn  at- 
tention ;  to  inquire  into  their  duties  in 
regard  to  it :  to  lay  down  their  princi- 
ples ;  to  mark  out  their  course  ;  and  to 
The  letter  of  our  government,  stating  i  resolve  on  acquitting  themselves  right- 

thesc    facts   as    grounds  of   com\)laint  I  eously  towards  God,  towards  the  South. 

against  England,  is  wrUterv  mlV\  mwcVv  ^  ^^^  xorw^^  vV&.^K^&^lves.     The  North 
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lias  never  come  to  this  great  matter  in 
earnest.  We  have  trified  with  it.  We 
have  left  things  to  take  their  course. 
We  have  been  loo  much  absorbed  in 
pecuniary  interests  to  watch  the  bearing 
of  slavery  on  the  government.  Perhaps 
we  have  wanted  the  spirit,  the  manliness 
to  look  the  subject  fully  in  the  face. 
Accordingly,  the  slave-power  has  been 
allowed  to  stamp  itself  on  the  national 
policy,  and  to  fortify  itaelf  with  the  na- 
tional arm.  For  the  pecuniary  injury 
to  our  prosperity  which  may  be  traced 
to  this  source  I  care  little  or  nothing. 
There  is  a  higher  view  of  the  case. 
There  is  a  more  vital  question  to  be 
settled  than  that  of  interest,  the  question 
of  duty ;  and  to  this  my  remarks  will 
be  confined. 

The  letter  which  is  now  to  be  ex- 
amined may  be  regarded  either  as  the 
work  of  an  individual,  or  as  the  work 
of  the  zovernment.  1  shall  regard  it 
in  the  utter  light  alone.  Its  personal 
bearings  are  ol  no  moment.  No  indi- 
vidual will  enter  my  thoughts  in  this 
discussion.  I  regard  the  Tetter  as  is- 
suing from  the  cabinet,  as  an  executive 
document,  as  laying  down  the  principles 
to  which  the  public  policy  is  in  danger 
of  being  conformed,  as  fitted  to  draw 
the  whole  country  into  support  of  an 
institution  which  the  free  States  abhor. 
With  the  opinions  of  an  individual  I 
have  nothing  to  do.  Corrupt  principles 
adopted  by  the  government,  —  these, 
and  these  alone,  it  will  be  my  object  to 

There  is  a  difficulty  lying  at  the 
threshold  of  such  a  discussion,  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  remove.  A  Northern 
man  writing  on  slavery  is  supposed  to 
write  as  a  Northern  mm.  to  be  swayed 
by  state  feelings  and  local  biases  ;  and 
the  distrust  thus  engendered  is  a  bar 
to  the  conviction  which  he  might  other- 
wise produce,  but  the  prejudices  which 
grow  out  of  the  spot  where  we  live  are 
far  from  being  necessary  or  universal. 
There  are  persons  whose  peculiarity, 
perhaps  whose  infirmity  it  is.  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly alive  to  evils  in  their  neigh- 
borhoirf,  to  defects  in  the  stale  of  so- 
ciety in  which  they  live,  whilst  their 
imaginations  are  apt  to  cast  ro.sy  hues 
over  distant  scenes.  There  are  persons 
who,  by  living  in  retirement  and  holding 
intercourse  with  gifted  minds  in  other 
regions,  are  even  in  danger  of  wanting 
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a  proper  local  attachment,  and  of  being 
unjust  to  their  own  homes.  There  are 
also  worthier  causes  which  counteract 
the  bigotry  of  provincial  feeiings,  A 
man,  then,  is  not  necessarily  presumptu- 
ous in  thinking  himself  free  from  local 
biases.  In  truth,  slavery  never  presents 
itself  to  me  as  belonging  to  one  or  an- 
other part  of  the  country.  It  does  not 
come  to  me  in  its  foreign  relations.  I 
regard  it  simply  and  nakedly  in  itself, 
and  on  this  account  feel  that  I  have  a 
right  to  discuss  it. 

May  I  be  allowed  one  more  prelimi- 
nary remark  ?  The  subject  of  slavery  is 
separated  in  my  mind  not  only  from 
local  considerations,  but  from  all  thought 
of  the  individuals  by  whom  it  is  sus- 
tained. 1  speak  agamst  this  institution 
freely,  earnestly,  some  may  think  vehe- 
mently ;  but  I  have  no  tnought  of  at- 
taching the  same  reproach  to  all  who 
uphold  it :  and  this  1  say,  not  to  propi- 
tiate the  slave-holder,  who  cannot  easily 
forgive  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  his 
wrong-doing,  but  io  meet  the  preposses- 
sions of  not  a  few  among  ourselves, 
who,  from  esteem  towards  the  slave- 
holder, repel  what  seems  to  them  to  in- 
volve an  assault  on  his  character.  I  do, 
indeed,  use,  and  cannot  but  use,  strong 
language  against  slaverv.  No  greater 
wrong,  no  grosser  insult  on  humanity 
can  well  be  conceived ;  nor  can  it  be 
softened  by  the  customary  plea  of  the 
slave-holder's  kindness.  The  first  and 
most  essential  exercise  of  love  towards 
a  human  being  is,  to  respect  his  rights. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  of  kindness  to  a  human 
being  whose  rights  we  habitually  tram- 
ple under  foot.  "  Be  just  before  you  are 
generous."  A  human  being  is  not  to  be 
loved  as  a  horse  or  a  dog,  but  as  a  being 
having  rights  ;  and  his  first  grand  right 
is  that  of  free  action  ;  the  right  to  use 
and  expand  his  powers  ;  to  improve  and 
obey  his  higher  faculties  ;  to  seek  his 
own  and  others'  good  ;  to  better  his  lot ; 
to  make  himself  a  home ;  to  enjoy  in- 
violate the  relations  of  husband  and 
p.irent :  to  live  the  life  of  a  man.  An 
denying  to  a  being  this  right. 


lattel.  and  puts  him  beneath 
the  level  of  his  race,  is  more  shocking 
to  a  calm,  enlightened  philanthropy  than 
most  of  the  atrocities  which  we  shud' 
der  at  in  history  :  and  this  for  a  plain 
reason.    These  sAtocWw*,  ^wi\  »a  "is-t 
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barninff  of  heretics,  and  the  immolation 
•f  the  Indian  woman  on  the  funeral  pile 
ol  her  husband,  have  generally  some 
foundation  in  ideas  of  duty  and  religion. 
The  inquisitor  murders  to  do  God  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  Hindoo  widow  is  often  for- 
tified against  the  flames  by  motives  of 
inviolaue  constancy  and  generous  self- 
sacrifice.  The  Indian  in  our  wilderness, 
when  he  tortures  his  captives,  thinks  of 
making  an  offering,  of  making  compen- 
sation, to  his  own  tortured  friends.  But 
in  slavery,  man  sehes  his  brother,  sub- 
jects him  to  brute  force,  robs  him  of  aU 
his  rights,  for  purely  selfish  ends,  —  as 
selfishly  as  the  robber  fastens  on  his 
prey.  No  generous  affections,  no  ideas 
ol  religion  and  self-sacrifice,  throw  a 
fleam  of  light  over  its  horrors.  As 
such  I  must  speak  of  slaverv,  when  re- 
garded in  its  own  nature,  ana  especially 
when  regarded  in  its  origin.  But  when 
I  look  on  a  community  among  whom 
this  evil  exists,  but  who  did  not  origi- 
nate it ;  who  ^ew  up  in  the  midst  of  it ; 
who  connect  it  with  parents  and  friends  ; 
who  see  it  intimately  entwined  with  the 
whole  system  of  domestic,  social,  in- 
dustrial, and  political  life ;  who  are 
blinded  by  long  habit  to  Its  evils  and 
abuses;  and  who  are  alarmed  by  the 
possible  evils  of  the  mighty  change  in- 
volved in  its  abolition  ;  I  shrink  from 
passing  on  such  a  community  the  sen- 
tence which  is  due  to  the  guilty  institu- 
tion. All  history  furnishes  instances  of 
vast  wrongs  inflicted,  of  cruel  institu- 
tions upheld,  by  nations  or  individuals 
who  in  other  relations  manifest  respect 
for  duty.  That  slavery  has  a  blighting 
moral  influence  where  it  exists,  is,  in- 
deed, unquestionable ;  but  in  that  bad 
atmosphere  so  much  that  is  good  and 
pure  may  and  does  grow  up  as  to  forbid 
us  to  deny  esteem  and  respect  to  a  man 
simply  because  he  is  a  slave-holder.  I 
offer  these  remarks  because  I  wish  that 
the  subject  may  be  approached  without 
the  association  of  it  with  individuals, 
parties,  or  local  divisions,  which  blind 
the  mind  to  the  truth. 

I  now  return  to  the  executive  docu- 
ment with  which  I  began.  I  am  first  to 
consider  its  doctrines,  to  show  their 
moral  unsoundness  and  inhumanity :  and 
then  I  shall  consider  the  bearing  of  these 
doctrines  on  the  free  States  in  general, 
and  the  interest  which  the  free  States 
^ve  at  this  critical  moment  in  xYv^  smV 


ject  of  slavery.  Thus  my  work  <Bfidei 
Itself  into  two  parts,  the  first  6t  i^ich 
is  now  offered  to  the  public. 

In  regard  to  the  reasonioffs  and  doc- 
trines of  the  document,  it  is  a  ham 
circumstance  that  they  come  withiotlie 
comprehension  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  case  of  the  ''  Creole  '*  b  a 
simple  one,  which  requires  no  ezteasive 
\tjal  study  to  be  understood.  Aaoaa 
wM>  has  had  little  connection  with  pub- 
lic afl^irs  is  as  able  to  decide  oo  it  as  the 
bulk  of  politicians.  The  elements  of  flie 
case  are  so  few,  and  the  principles  on 
which  its  determination  rests  are  so  ob- 
vious, that  nothing  but  a  sound  moial 
ntdgment  is  necessary  to  the  discussion. 
Nothing  can  darken  it  but  l^^al  subtlety. 
None  can  easily  doubt  it  but  those  who 
surrender  conscience  anid  reason  to  ar- 
bitrary rules. 

The  question  between  the  American 
and  English  governments  turns  mainly 
on  one  point.  The  English  ravemment 
does  not  recognize  within  its  bounds  any 
property  in  man.  It  maintauns  that 
slavery  rests  wholly  on  local,  municipal 
legislation ;  that  it  is  an  institution  not 
sustained  and  enforced  by  the  law  of  nat- 
ure, and,  still  more,  that  it  is  repugnant 
to  this  law ;  and  that,  of  course,  no  man 
who  enters  the  territory  or  is  placed  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  England  can  be 
regarded  as  a  slave,  but  must  be  treated 
as  free.  The  law  creating  slavery,  it  is 
maintained,  has  and  can  nave  no  force 
beyond  the  state  which  creates  it  No 
other  nation  can  be  bound  by  it.  What- 
ever validity  this  ordinance,  which  de- 
prives a  man  of  all  his  rights,  may  have 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  community 
in  which  it  had  its  birth,  it  can  have  do 
validity  anvwhere  else.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  wnich  the  English  government 
founds  itself. 

This  principle  is  so  plain  that  it  has 
been  established  and  is  acted  upon 
among  ourselves,  and  in  the  neis^hbor- 
ing  British  provinces.  When  a  suve  is 
brought  by  his  master  into  Massachu- 
setts, he  is  pronounced  free,  on  the 
ground  that  the  law  of  slavery  has  no 
force  beyond  the  State  which  ordains  it. 
and  that  the  right  of  every  man  to  liberty 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  slave 
flying  from  his  master  to  this  Common- 
wealth is.  indeed,  restored,  but  not  on 
a!oc<cMXklol  the  validity  of  the  legislatioa 
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of  the  South  on  this  ptoint,  but  solely 
the  sTDUnd  of  a  positive  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 
and  he  is  delivered,  not  as  a.  slave,  but 
as  a  "  person  held  to  service  by  law  in 
another  state."  We  should  not  thinit, 
for  a  moment  of  restoring  a  slave  flying 
to  us  from  Cuba  or  Turkey.  We  recog- 
nize no  right  of  a  foreign  master  on  (his 
soil.  The  moment  he  brings  his  slave 
here  his  claim  vanishes  into  air:  ai  ' 
this  takes  place  because  we  recogni; 
freedom  as  the  right  of  every  human 

By  the  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
as  ne  have  said,  the  fu^ntive  slave  from 
the  South  is  restored  bv  us,  or.  at  least, 
his  master's  claim  is  not  annulled.  But 
we  have  proof  at  our  door  that  thi; 
ception  rests  on  positive,  not  natural 
law.  Suppose  the  fugitive  to  pass 
through  our  territory  undiscovered,  and 
to  reacii  the  soil  of  Canada,  The  mo- 
ment he  touches  it  he  is  free.  The  mas- 
ter finds  there  an  equal  in  his  slave.  The 
Itritish  authority  extends  the  same  pro- 
tection over  both.  Accordingly,  a  colony 
of  fugitive  slaves  is  jirowing  up  securely. 
beyond  our  border,  in  tlie  enjoyment  of 
all  the  ri<;hlsof  Itritish  subjects.  ;\nd 
this  good  work  has  been  going  on  for 
years,  without  any  comphint  against 
kndand  as  violating  national  law,  and 
without  any  claim  for  compensation. 
These  are  plain  facts.  We  ourselves 
construe  the  law  of  nature  and  nations 
as  England  does, 

Uut  the  question  is  not  to  be  settled 
on  the  narrow  ground  of  precedent  alone. 
Let  us  view  it  in  the  light  of  eternal, 
universal  truth.  A  grand  principle  is 
involved  in  the  case,  or  rather  lies  at  its 
very  foundation,  and  to  this  I  ask  par- 
ticular attention.  This  principle  is  that 
a  mm.  as  a  man.  has  rights,  has  claims 
on  his  race  which  are  in  no  degree 
touched  or  impaired  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  may  be  regarded  or 
treated  by  a  particular  clan,  tribe,  or 
nation  of  his  fellow- creatures.  A  man, 
by  his  very  nature,  as  an  intelligent, 
moral  creature  of  God.  has  claims  to 
aid  and  kind  regard  from  all  other  men. 
There  is  a  grand  law  of  humanity  more 
comprehensive  than  ail  others,  and 
under  which  every  man  should  find 
shelter.  He  has  not  only  a  right,  but 
is  bound,  to  use  freely  and  improve  the 
powers  which  God  has  given  liim ;  and 


ether  men,  instead  of  obstni 
bound  to  assist  their  develop 
exertion.  These  claims  a  mat 
derive  from  the  family  or  tribt 
he  began  his  being.  They  ai 
growth  of  a  particular  soil : 
not  ripened  under  a  peculiar  : 
are  not  written  on  a  partici 
plexion  ;  they  belong  to  hums 
The  ground  on  which  one  ma 
them  all  men  stand  on,  nor  a 
denied  to  one  without  being 
all.  We  have  here  a  commoi 
We  must  all  stand  or  fall  toget 
all  have  claims  on  our  race, 
kindness  and  justice,  claims 
on  our  relation  to  our  commo 
and  on   the   inheritance   of  a 

Because  a  number  of  men  ii 
rights  of  a  fellow- creature, 
nounce  him  desituteof  rights.  1 
are  not  a  whit  touched  by  thi 
as  much  a  man  as  before.  No 
gift  of  God  on  which  his  righ 
taken  away.     His   relations  tc 

He  is  as  truly  their  brother 
tribe  had  not  pronounced  him 
If,  indeed,  any  change  takes  | 
claims  are  enhanced,  on  the  gn 
the  suffering  and  injured  are  e 
peculiar  rej^ard.  If  any  right 
be  singularly  sacred  in  our  sij 
are  those  which  are  denied  anc 
in  the  dust 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  s 
a  man  derives  all  his  rights 
nation  to  which  he  belongs. 
gifts  of  the  state,  and  the  state  : 
them  away,  if  it  will.  A  m; 
thought,  has  claims  on  other 
as  a  man,  but  as  an  Engltsi: 
American,  or  a  subject  of  sot 
state.  He  must  produce  his  p; 
of  citzenship,  before  he  binds  o 
to  protect  him.  to  respect  his  trei 
to  leave  him  the  use  of  his  pc 
cording  to  his  own  will.  Local 
pal  law  is  thus  made  the  faun 
measure  of  rights.  The  stran; 
tell  us  where  he  was  born,  wh 
leges  he  enjoyed  at  home,  oi 
links  us  to  one  another. 

In  conformity  to  these  viei 
thought  that  when  one  commu 
Clares  a  man  to  be  a  slave,  oil 
munities  must  respect  this  decT 
the  duties  oi  »  foveSsjv  'oaAor. 
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dividual  are  10  be  detetmiDcd  by  a  brand 
set  on  him  on  his  own  shores  :  that  his 
relations  to  Ihe  whole  race  miy  be  af- 
fected by  the  local  act  of  a  community. 
no  matter  how  small  or  how  unjust. 

This  is  a  terrible  doctrine.  It  strikes 
a  blow  at  all  the  rights  of  human  nature. 
It  enables  the  political  body  to  which 
we  belong,  no  matter  how  nicked  or 
weak,  to  make  each  of  us  an  outcast 
from  his  race.  It  makes  a  man  nothing 
in  himself.  As  a  man.  he  h.is  no  signi- 
ficance. He  is  sacred  only  as  far  as 
some  state  has  taken  him  under  its  care. 
Stripped  of  V.is  natlonalitv,  he  is  at  the 
mercy  of  all  who  may  inclmc  to  lay  hold 
on  him.  He  may  be  seized,  imprisoned, 
sent  to  work  In  j{alleys  or  mines,  unless 
some  foreign  state  spreads  it::  shield 
over  him  as  one  of  it^  citizens. 

This  doctrine  is  as  false  as  it  is  tcrri- 
blc.  .Man  is  not  the  mere  creature  of 
the  stale.  .Man  is  older  than  n.alions. 
and  he  is  to  survive  nations.  There  is 
a  law  of  humanity  more  primitive  and 
divine  than  the  law  of  the  land,  lie 
has  hi;;her  claims  than  those  of  a  citi- 
zen. He  has  rij,'hts  which  date  before 
ail  ch.irters  and  communities:  not  con- 
\'entional,  not  re|>ealable.  but  as  eternal 
as  tiie  |H>wers  and  laws  of  his  licinjj;. 

This  annihilation  of  the  individiial  by 
merging  him  in  tlic  slate  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  despotism.  The  nation  is 
loo  often  the  grave  of  the  man.  This 
is  the  more  monstrous  because  the  very 
end  of  the  state  —  of  the  organization 
of  the  nation  —  is  to  secure  the  indiviil- 
oal  In  all  his  rights,  and  especially  to 
secure  the  rights  of  the  weak.  Here  is 
the  fundamental  idea  of  political  associ- 
ation. In  an  unorganized  society,  with 
no  legislation,  no  tribunal,  no  empire, 
rights  have  no  security.  Force  pre- 
dominates over  right.  Tliis  is  the  grand 
evil  of  what  is  called  the  stale  of  nature. 
To  repress  this  to  give  right  the  as- 
cendency over  force,  this  is  the  grand 
idea  and  end  of  government,  of  country, 
of  political  constitutions.  And  yet  w'c 
are  taught  that  it  depends  on  the  law  of 
a  mans  country  whether  he  shall  have 
rights  and  whether  other  states  sh.iU 
regard  him  as  a  man.  Wlien  cast  on  a 
foreign  sliore.  his  country,  and  not  his 
humanity.is  to  be  inquired  into,  and  the 
treatment  he  receives  is  to  be  propor- 
li'oned  to  what  he  meets  at  \\oine, 
il/en  worship  power,  wotstap  gtwA. 


organizations,  and  overlook  the  ludlrid- 
ual  :  and  few  things  have  depraved  the 
moral  sentiment  of  men  more,  or  brought 
greater  woes  on  the  race.  The  stale, 
or  the  ruler  in  whom  the  state  is  em- 
bodied, continues  to  be  worshipped 
notwithstanding  the  commission  of 
crimes  which  would  inspire  horrw  in 
the  private  man.  How  insignificant  are 
the  robberies,  murders,  piracies,  whicli 
the  law  makes  capital,  in  comparson 
with  an  unjust  or  unnecessary  war, 
dooming  thousands,  perhaps  millioDS, 
of  the  innocent  to  the  most  torturing 
forms  of  death,  or  with  the  law  of  an 
autocrat  or  of  a  public  body,  depriving 
millions  of  all  the  rights  of  men !  But 
these,  because  the  acts  of  the  stale, 
escape  the  execrations  of  the  world. 

In  consequence  of  this  worship  of 
governments  it  Is  thought  that  their 
relations  to  one  another  are  alone  im- 


poraled  with  some  stale  It  can  have 
nothing  (o  do  but  with  poli[ic.iI  organi- 
zations like  itself.  liut  the  humble 
stranger  has  a  claim  on  it  as  sacred  as 
another  stale.  Standing  alone,  he  yet 
has  rights,  and  to  violate  them  is  as 
criminal  as  to  violate  stipulations  with  a 
foreign  ]K>wer.  In  one  view  it  is  baser. 
It  is  as  true  of  governments  as  of  indi- 
viduals, thai  it  is  base  and  unmanly  to 
trample  on  the  weak.  He  who  invades 
the  strong  shows  a  courage  which  does 
something  to  redeem  his  violence:  but 
to  tre.id  on  the  neck  of  a  helpless,  frienil- 
less  fellow- creature,  is  to  add  meanness 
to  wrong. 

If  the  doctrine  be  true,  that  the  char- 
acter impressed  on  3  man  at  home  fol- 
lows him  abraid.  and  that  he  is  to  W. 
regarded,  not  as  a  man,  but  as  ihe  local 
laws  which  he  has  left  regard  him.  why 
shall  not  this  apply  to  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages as  well  as  disadvantages  wliicli 
a  man  enjoys  in  his  own  land  ?  Why 
sliall  not  he  whom  the  laws  invest  witli 
a  righi  to  universal  homage  at  hotne 
receive  the  same  tribute  abroad  .'  Why 
sh.iH  not  he  whose  rank  exempts  hira 
from  the  ordinary'  restraints  of  law  on 
his  own  shores  claim  the  same  lawless- 
ness elsewhere  .'  Abroad  these  disiinc- 
lions  avail  him  nothing.  The  local  law 
which  makes  him  a  kind  of  deity  deserts 
him  the  moment  he  takes  a  step  beyond  | 
'  \i\k  ^wro,M^'«  borders ;   and  why  shall      1 
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the  disadvantages,  the  terrible  wrongs, 
which  that  law  inflicts,  follow  the  poor 
sufferer  to  the  end  of  the  earth  ? 

I  repeat  it  (for  the  truth  deserves 
reiteration),  that  all  nations  are  bound 
to  respect  the  rights  of  every  human 
being.  This  is  God's  law,  as  old  as  the 
world.  No  local  law  can  touch  it.  No 
ordinance  of  a  particular  state,  degrading 
a  set  of  men  to  chattels,  can  absolve  ^ 
nations  from  the  obligation  of  regarding 
the  injured  beings  as  men,  or  bind  them 
to  send  back  the  injured  to  their  chains. 
The  character  of  a  slave,  attached  to  a 
man  by  a  local  government,  is  not  and 
cannot  be  incorporated  into  his  nature. 
It  does  not  cling  to  him,  go  where  he 
will.  The  scar  of  slavery  on  his  back 
does  not  reach  his  soul.  The  arbitrary 
relation  between  him  and  his  master 
cannot  suspend  the  primitive,  indestruc- 
tible relation  by  which  God  binds  him  to 
his  kind. 

The  idea,  that  a  particular  state  may 
tix  enduringly  (his  stigma  on  a  human 
being,  and  can  bind  ine  most  just  and 
generous  men  to  respect  it,  should  be 
rejected  with  scorn  and  indignation.  It 
reminds  us  of  those  horrible  fictions  in 
which  some  demon  is  described  as 
stamping  an  indelible  mark  of  hell  on  his 
helpless  victims.  It  was  the  horrible 
peculiarity  of  the  world  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  that  it  liad  become  one  vast 
prison.  The  unhappy  man  on  whom 
the  blighting  suspicion  of  the  tyrant  had 
(alien  could  find  no  shelter  or  escape 
through  the  whoie  civilized  regions  of 
the  globe.  Everywhere  his  sentence 
followed  him  like  fate.  And  can  the  law 
of  a  despot,  or  of  a  chamber  of  despots, 
extend  now  the  same  fearful  doom  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  ?  Can  a  little  state  at 
the  South  spread  its  web  of  cruel, 
wrongful  legislation  over  both  conti- 
nents ?  Do  all  communities  become 
spell-bound  by  a  law  in  a  single  country 
creating  slavery  ?  Must  they  Decome  the 
slave's  jailers  f  Must  they  be  less  mer- 
ciful than  the  storm  which  drives  off  the 
bondman  from  the  detested  shore  of 
servitude  and  casts  him  on  the  soil  of 
freedom  ?  Must  even  that  soil  become 
tainted  by  an  ordinance  passed  perhaps 
in  another  hemisphere?  Has  oppres- 
sion this  terrible  omnipresence?  Must 
•he  whole  earth  register  the  slave-hold- 
er's decree  ?  Then  the  earth  is  blighted 
indeed.     Then,  as  some  ancient  lecu 


Then  God  is  dethroned  here ;  foi 
injustice  and  oppression  are  omn 
God  has  no  empire. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  great  pi 
on  which  the  English  authoritie 
in  the  case  of  the  "  Creole,"  ; 
which  all  nations  are  bound  to  act 
very  is  the  creature  of  a  local  law, 
power  not  a  hand-breadth  beyo 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  whicn  i 
It.  Other  nations  know  nothing  ( 
are  bound  to  pay  it  no  heed.  1 
add,  that  other  nations  are  bo 
tolerate  it  within  the  bounds  of  a 
ular  state  only  on  the  grounds  on 
they  suffer  a  particular  state  to  ee 
bloody  superstitions,  to  use  the 
jurisprudence,  or  to  practise  othe 
miiies.  They  might  much  more 
ably  put  down  slavery  where  it 
than  enforce  a  foreign  slave-code 
their  own  bounds.  Such  is  the  i 
nable  principle  which  we  of  tJ 
States   should  recognize  and  ea 

This  principle  our  government '. 
explicitly  denied  in  its  letter  to  oi 
ister  in  London.  The  letter  is 
employed  in  dilating  on  various  p 
lar  circumstances  which,  it  is  S3 
titled  the  "Creole"  to  assistanc 
the  British  authorities  in  the  pros* 
of  the  voyage  with  her  original 
and  passengers.  The  strength 
document  lies  altogether  in  the 
manner  in  which  these  circum; 
are  put  together.  1  shall  thereto 
ceea  to  consider  them  with  some  r 
ness.  They  are  briefly  these.  T 
sel  was  engaged  in  a  voyage  "p< 
lawful."  She  was  taken  to  a 
port,  "not  voluntarily,  by  those  w 
the  lawful  authority  over  her."  bu 
bly  and  violently,  "against  the  n: 
wdl."  without  any  agency  or  solit 
on  the  part  of  the  great  majority 
slaves,  and,  indeed,  solely  by  tl 
"mutineers"  who  had  gained  | 
sion  of  her  by  violence  and  blot 
The  slaves  were  "  still  on  boan 
American  vessel.  They  had  not  1 
"  incorporated  with  the  English  ] 
tion  ;  "  and  from  these  facts  it  is 
that  they  had  not  changed  their  ( 
character,  that  the  vessel  con 
them  ought  to  have  been  tep) 

•  SMHQlaXWLvaiiA'autH^ 
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"  Btill  on  her  voyage,"  and  sbould  have 
been  uded  to  khudm  It,  accordii^  to 
dut  law  of  coroitj  and  hospitality  by 
which  nation*  are  bound  to  aid  one 
another's  vessels  in  distresa. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  in  this  rea- 
soning of  the  letter  a  latent  acknowledg- 
ment that,  had  the  vessel  been  carried 
with  the  slaves  into  the  British  port  by 
the  free  will  of  the  captain,  the  slaves 
would  have  been  entitled  to  liberty. 
The  force  and  crime  involved  in  the 
transaction  form  the  strength  of  the  case 
as  stated  by  ourselves.  The  whole  tone 
of  the  communication  undesignedly  rec- 
ognitcs  important  rights  in  a  foreign 
state  in  re^rd  to  slaveit  carried  vulun- 
taiily  to  their  shores  ;  and  by  this  con- 
cession it  virtually  atxuidons  the  whole 
ground. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  circumstances 
which,  it  is  said,  bound  the  British  au- 
thorities to  assist  the  captain  in  sending 
back  the  slaves  to  their  chains :  and 
one  general  remark  immediately  occurs. 
These  circumstances  do  not  touch,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  great  principle 
on  which  the  authorities  were  bound  oy 
British  and  natural  law  to  act  This 
|Minciple.  as  we  have  stated,  is,  that  a 
nation  is  bound  by  tlie  law  of  nature  to 
respect  the  rights  of  every  human  being ; 
that  every  man  within  its  jurisdiction  is 
entitled  to  its  protection  as  long  as  he 
obeys  its  laws  ;  that  the  private  individ- 
ual may  appeal  to  the  broad  law  of  hu- 
manity and  claim  hospitality  as  truly  as 

Now,  how  did  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  "  Creole  "  bear  on  this 
fundamental  view  of  the  case?  Did 
the  manner  in  which  the  slaves  of  the 
"  Creole "  were  carried  to  Nassau  in 
any  measure  affect  their  character  as 
men  ?  Did  they  cease  to  be  men  be- 
cause the  ship  was  seized  by  violence, 
the  captnin  imprisoned,  and  the  vessel 
turned  from  its  orizinal  destination  ? 
Did  the  shifting  of  trie  vessel's  course 
by  a  few  points  of  the  compass,  or  did 
the  government  of  the  helm  by  a  "  muti- 
neer "  transmute  a  hundred  ormore  men 
into  chattels  ?  To  the  eye  of  the  British 
officer,  the  slaves  looked  precisely  as 
they  would  have  done  had  they  been 
brouRht  to  the  island  by  any  other 
means.  He  could  see  nothing  but  hu- 
man beings ;  and  no  circumstances. 
leaving  this  character  oil  thetn,  titxM. 


have  aothoriied  hfm  to  deny  ttaen  hn- 
man  rights.  It  mattered  tmthu^  id 
him  how  they  came  to  the  ialaad;  to 
this  did  not  touch  at  all  the  gnmtdof 
their  claim  to  protectioD. 

A  case,  indeed.  Is  inMgiited  la  Ac 
document,  in  which  it  Is  said  that  the 
manner  of  transportation  of  slaves  to  % 
foreign  port  must  determine  the  ^v 
acter  in  which  they  shall  be  vieved. 
"Suppose  an  American  vessel  with 
slaves  lawfully  on  board  were  to  be 
captured  by  a  Brittsh  cruiser,  as  behng- 
Ing  to  some  belligerent,  while  the  Unitw 
States  were  at  peace  ;  suppose  such 
priie  carried  into  Englaad,  and  the  nen- 
trality  of  the  vessel  fully  made  out  hi 
the  proceedii^  in  Admiralty,  and  a  res- 
toration consequently  decreed  ;  in  sodi 
case  must  not  the  slaves  be  lesttnd 
exactly  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
were  when  the  capttue  was  made? 
Would  any  one  contend  that  the  fact  of 
their  having  been  carried  into  England 
by  force  set  them  free  ?  "  I  reply,  un- 
doubtedly they  would  be  free  the  mo- 
ment they  should  enter  English  jurisdic- 
tion. A  writ  of  ka&eai  corpus  could  and 
would  and  must  be  granted  them,  if  de- 
manded by  themselves  or  their  friends, 
and  no  court  would  dare  to  remit  them 
10  their  chains  :  imd  this  is  not  nnl; 
English  law,  but  in  the  spirit  of  univer- 
sal law.  In  this  case,  however,  com- 
Eensation  would  undoubtedly  be  made 
y  the  captors  for  the  sUves.  not  on  the 
ground  of  any  claim  in  the  sUve-holder, 
but  because  of  the  original  wrong  by 
the  captors,  and  of  their  consequent 
obligation  to  replace  the  vessel,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  the  condition  in  which 
she  was  found  at  the  moment  of  being 
seiied  on  the  open  ocean,  where  she  was 
captured  ongroundless  suspicion,  where 
she  had  a  right  to  prosecute  her  voyaK 
without  obstruction,  and  whence  sbe 
ought  not  to  have  been  brought  by  tht 
capturing  state  within  its  jurisdiction 
and  made  subject  to  its  laws. 

Let  us  now  consider  particularly  the 
circumstances  on  which  the  United 
Sutes  maintain  that  the  British  au- 
thorities were  bound  to  replace  tht 
slaves  under  the  masterof  the  ''Creole'' 
and  violated  their  duly  in  setting  than 
free. 

It  is  insisted,  first,  that  "the  'Creole' 
was  passing  from  one  port  to  another  in 
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but  lament  that,  to  sustain  this  point  of 
the  lawfulness  of  the  voyage,  it  is  af- 
firmed that  "slaves  are  recognized  as 
property    by    the    Constitution  of    the 
United  States  in  those  States  in  which 
slavery  exists."     Were  this  true,  it  is 
one  of  those  truths  which  respect  for  our 
country  should  prevent  our  intruding  on 
the  notice  of  strangers.     A  child  should 
throw  a  mantle  over  the  nakedness  of 
his  parent      But  the  language  seems  to 
me  stronger  than  the  truth.     The  Con- 
stitution  was  intended  not  to  interfere 
with  the  laws  of  property  in  the  States 
where  slaves  had  been  held.      But  the 
recognition  of  a  moral  right  in  the  slave- 
holder is  most  carefully  avoided  in  that 
instrument.     Slaves  are  three  times  re- 
ferred to,  but  always  as  persons,  not  as 
property.     The  free  States  are,  indeed, 
bound  to  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves  ;  but 
these  are   to   be    surrendered,   not   as 
slaves,  but  as  "persons  held  to  service." 
The  clause  applies  as  much  to  fugitive 
apprentices  from  the  North  as  to  fugitive 
slaves  from  the  South.     The  history  of 
this  clause   is   singular.      In  the   first 
draught  of    the   Constitution  it    stood 
thus :     "  No   person,    legally    held    to 
service  or  labor  in  one  State,  escaping 
into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of 
regulations   subsisting  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service  or  labor,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up,"  &c.     Mr.  Madi- 
son tells  us  that  **  the  term  *  legally '  was 
struck  out,  and  the  words,  *  under  the 
laws  thereof,'  inserted  after  the  word 
*  State.'  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of 
some  who  tnought  the  term  /^^^I/ equivo- 
cal, and  favoring  the  idea  that  slavery 
was  le^al  in  a  moral  viewy  *     It  ought 
also  to  be  added,  that,  in  the  debate  in 
the   Convention  on   that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  conferred  power  on 
Congress  to  abolish  the  importation  of 
slaves  in  i8o8,  **  Mr.  Madison  thought 
it  wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitution 
the  idea  that  there  could  be  property  in 
men."  f     Most  memorable  testimony  to 
the   truth   from  this   greatest  constitu- 
tional authority!     With  the  knowledge 
of  these  facts,  our  government  had  no 
apology  for   holding  up   the  great  na- 
tional charter  as  recognizing  property  in 
man.     The  phraseology  and  history  of 
the  Constitution  afford  us  some  shelter, 
however    insufficient,  from    the    moral 

•  Madison  Papers,  p.  1589. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  143^  JO. 


condemnation  of  the  world  \    and  we 
should  not  gratuitously  cast  it  away. 

Whilst,  however,  we  censure  this 
clause  in  the  executive  document,  we 
rejoice  that  on  one  point  it  is  explicit. 
It  affirms  that  "slaves  are  recognized 
as  property  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ///  lAose  Stales  in  which 
slavery  exists J^  Here  we  have  the 
limit  precisely  defined  within  which  the 
Constitution  spreads  its  shield  over 
slavery.  These  limits  are,  **  the  States 
in  which  slavery  exists."  Beyond  these 
it  recognizes  no  property  in  man,  and, 
of  course,  beyond  these  it  cannot  take 
this  property  under  its  protection.  The 
moment  the  slave  leaves  the  States 
within  which  slavery  exists,  the  Con- 
stitution knows  nothing  of  him  as  prop- 
erty. Of  consequence,  the  national  gov- 
ernment has  no  right  to  touch  the  case 
of  the  "  Creole.'*  As  soon  as  thai  vessel 
passed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  where  she  received  her  passengers, 
the  slaves  ceased  to  be  property,  in  the 
eye  of  the  Constitution.  The  national 
authorities  were  no  longer  bound  to 
interfere  with  and  to  claim  them  as 
such.  The  nation's  force  was  no  longer 
pledged  to  subject  them  to  their  masters. 
Its  relation  to  them  had  wholly  ceased. 
On  this  point  we  are  bound  to  adopt  the 
strictest  construction  of  the  instrument. 
The  free  States  should  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  carried  a  hair's  breadth 
beyond  the  line  within  which  they  are 
pledged  to  the  dishonorable  office  of 
protecting  slavery. 

But,  leaving  this  clause,  I  return  to 
the  first  consideration  adduced  to  sub- 
stantiate the  claim  of  the  **  Creole"  to 
the  assistance  of  the  British  authorities. 
The  voyage,  we  are  told,  was  **  perfectly 
lawful"  Be  it  so.  But  this  circum- 
stance, according  to  the  principles  of 
the  free  States,  involves  no  obligation 
of  another  community  to  enforce  slavery, 
or  to  withhold  from  the  slave  the  rights 
of  a  man.  Suppose  that  the  "  Creole  '* 
had  sailed  to  Massachusetts  with  her 
slaves.  The  voyage  would  have  been 
"  lawful ;  "  but  on  entering  the  port  of 
Boston  her  slaves  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced free.  The  "  right  of  property  " 
in  them  conferred  by  a  slave  State  would 
have  ceased.  The  lawfulness  of  the 
voyage,  then,  gives  the  slave  holder  nc 
claim  on  anotner  ^ovwtLttvftrA.  \xi\.^  >5cv^ 
ports  oi  YfVvVcVv  \i\^  %\aN^  toa.>j  \jfc  cw^^^ 
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Again,  what  is  meant  by  the  "  perfect 
lawfulness  "  of  the  voyage  ?  Does  it 
mean  that  the  *'  Creole "  shipped  the 
slaves  under  the  law  of  nature  or  the 
law  of  (}reat  Britain  ?  Certainly  not ; 
but  solely  under  the  law  of  America ;  so 
that  the  old  q^uestion  recurs,  Whether 
a  local,  municipal  law,  authorizing  an 
American  vessel  to  convey  slaves,  binds 
all  nations,  to  whose  territory  these  un- 
happy persons  may  be  carried,  to  regard 
them  as  property,  to  treat  them  as  the 
Parias  of  the  human  race.  This  is  the 
simple  question,  and  one  not  hard  of 
solution. 

**  The  voyage  was  perfectlv  lawful," 
we  are  told.  So  would  be  tne  voyage 
of  a  Turkish  ship  freighted  with  Cnris- 
tian  slaves  from  Constantinople.  Sup- 
pose such  a  vessel  driven  by  storms  or 
carried  by  force  into  a  Christian  port. 
Would  anv  nation  in  Europe,  or  would 
America,  feel  itself  bound  to  assist  the 
Turkish  slaver,  to  replace  tlie  chains  on 
Christian  captives  whom  the  elements 
or  their  own  courage  had  set  free,  to 
sacrifice  to  the  comity  and  hospitality 
and  usages  of  nations  the  law  of  hu- 
manity and  Christian  brotherhood  ? 

**  The  voyage.''  we  are  told.  **  was 
perfectly  lawful."  Suppose,  now.  that 
a  slave -holding  country  should  pass  a 
law  ordaining  and  describing  a  chain  as 
a  badge  of  bondage,  and  authorizing  the 
owner  to  carry  about  his  slave  fastened 
to  himself  by  this  sign  of  property. 
Suppo.se  the  master  to  go  with  slave 
and  chain  to  a  foreign  country.  His 
journey  would  be  *' lawful :  "  but  would 
the  foreign  government  be  bound  to 
respect  this  ordinance  of  the  distant 
state  ?  Would  the  authorized  chain 
establish  property  in  the  slave  over  the 
whole  earth  .^  We  know  it  would  not  : 
and  why  should  the  authorized  vessel 
impose  a  more  real  obligation  } 

It  seems  to  be  supposed  by  some  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  sacredness  in  a  ves- 
sel, which  exempts  it  from  all  control 
in  the  ports  of  other  nations.  A  vessel 
is  sometimes  .said  to  be  **an  extension 
of  the  territory "  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  nation,  we  are  told,  is  present  in 
the  ves.sel,  and  its  honor  and  rights  are 
involved  in  the  treatment  which  its  flag 
receives  abroad.  These  ideas  are  in 
fhe  main  true  in  regard  to  ships  on  the 
high  seas.  The  sea  is  lV\e  exc\w^\\e 
property  of  no  nation.    It  \s  sMb^^ct  xo 


none.    It  is  the  common  and  equal  prop- 
erty of  all.     No  state   has  jurisdiction 
over  it.     No  state  can  write  its  laws  on 
that   restless  surface.     A   ship  at  sea 
carries  with    her    and   represents   the 
rights  of  her  country,  —  rights  equal  to 
those  which    any   other  enjoys.     The 
slightest  application  of  the  laws  of  an- 
other nation  to  her   is  to  be  resisted. 
She  is  subjected  to  no  law  but  that  of 
her  own  country-,  and  to  the  bw  of  na- 
tions, which  presses  eaually  on  all  states. 
She  may  thus  be  called,  with  no  violence 
to  language,  an  extension  of  the  territory 
to  which  she  belongs.     But  suppose  her 
to  quit  the  open  sea  and  enter  a  port 
What  a  change  is  produced  in  her  con- 
dition !     At  sea  she  sustained  the  same 
relations   to  all   nations,  —  those  of  an 
equal.     Now  she    sustains   a  new  and 
peculiar  relation  to  the  nation  which  she 
has  entered.     She  passes  at  once  under 
its   jurisdiction.     She   is   subject  to  its 
laws.     She  is  entered  by  its  officers.    If 
a  criminal  flies  to  her  for  shelter,  he  may 
be   pursued   and   apprehended.     If  her 
own  men  violate  the  laws  of  the  land, 
they  may  be  seized  and  punished.     The 
nation  is  not  present  in  her.     She  has 
left    the   open    highway   of   the   ocean, 
where  all   nations  are  equals,  and  en- 
tered a  port  where  one  nation  alone  is 
clothed  with  authority.     What  matters 
it  that  a  vessel  in  the  narbor  of  Nassau 
is  owned  in  America?     This  does  not 
change  her  locality.     She  has  contracted 
new  duties  and    obligations   by.  being 
placed   under  a  new  jurisdiction.     Her 
relations  differ  essentially   from  those 
which  she  sustained  at  home  or  on  the 
open    sea.      These   remarks   apply,   of 
course,  to  merchant  vessels  alone.    .A 
ship  of  war  is  ''an  extension  of  the  ter- 
ritory "  to  which  she  belongs,  not  only 
when  she  is  on  the  ocean,  but  in  a  for- 
eign port.     In  this  respect  she  resem- 
bles   an    army    marching    by    consent 
through    a    neutral    country.      Neither 
ship  of  war  nor  army  falls  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of   foreign  states.     Merchant 
vessels  resemble  individuals.     Both  be- 
come subject  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
which  they  enter. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the 
next  circumstance,  on  which  much  stress 
is  laid  to  substantiate  the  claim  of  our 
government.  *'  The  vessel  was  taken  to 
^.  'Wc\\.\'s.Vv  ^rt.  not  voluntarily,  by  those 
\  ^\vo  V-aA  Vev^  \^^\i5L  'di^^tcsrccj  ^ver  her, 
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will,  by 


ere."  &C. 

To  this  various  replies  are  contained 
in  tlie  preceding  remarks.  The  first  is, 
that  the  local  laws  of  one  country  are 
not  transported  to  another,  and  do  not 
become  o£  force  (here,  because  a  vessel 
of  the  former  is  carried  by  violence  into 
the  ports  of  the  latter.  Another  is,  that 
a  vessel  entering  the  harbor  of  a  foreign 
State,  through  mutiny  or  violence,  is  not 
on  this  account  exempted  from  its  juris- 
dictiun  or  laws.  She  may  not  set  its 
authorities  at  defiance  because  brought 
within  its  waters  against  her  own  wiU. 
There  may,  indeed^  be  local  laws  In- 
tended to  exchide  foreignere,  which  it 
would  be  manifestly  unjust  and  inhuman 
to  enforce  on  such  as  may  be  driven  to 
the  excluding  state  against  their  own 
consent.  But  as  to  the  laws  of  a  country 
founded  on  the  universal  principles  of 
justice  and  humanity,  these  are  binding 
on  foreign  vessels  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances they  may  be  brought  within 
its  jurisdiction.  There  is  still  another 
view  of  this  subject,  which  I  have  already 
urged,  but  which  is  so  important  as  to 
deserve  repetition.  The  right  of  the 
slaves  of  the  "  Creole  "  to  liberation  was 
not  at  all  touched  by  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  brouglit  to  Nassau.  No  mat- 
"  r  how  they  got  there,  whether  bj*  sea, 

nd,  or  air,  wnether  by  help  of  saint  or 
sinner,  A  man's  right  to  freedom  is 
derived  from  none  or  these  accidents, 
but  inheres  in  him  as  a  man.  and  nothing 
which  does  not  touch  his  humanity  can 
impair  it.  The  slaves  of  tlie  "  Creole  " 
were  not  a  whit  the  less  men  because 
"  mutiny  "  had  changed  their  course  on 
the  ocean.  They  stood  up  in  the  port 
of  Nassau  with  all  the  attributes  of  men, 
and  the  government  could  not  without 
wrong  have  denied  their  character  and 
corresponding  claims. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  consid- 
eration of  another  circumstance  in  the 
case  of  the  '■  Creole  "  on  which  stress  is 
laid.  We  are  told  b^  our  government 
that  they  were  "still  in  the  ship  "  when 
they  were  declared  free,  and  on  this 
account  their  American  character,  that 
is,  the  character  of  slavery,  adhered  to 
them.  This  is  a  view  of  the  case  more 
fitted  perhaps  than  any  other  to  impress 
the  inconsiderate  The  slaves  haa  not 
changed  the  irpi>s  ill  on, — had  not  touched 


land,  < 


the  shore.  The  vessel  was  An 
They  trod  on  American  plank( 

slept  within  American  walls.  1 
course  belonged  to  America,  ar 
to  be  viewed  onl^  in  their  Ai 
character.  To  this  reasoning  tl 
ciples  already  laid  down  furnish  ; 
answer.  It  is  true  that  the  slavi 
in  an  American  ship  ;  but  there 
other  truth  still  more  pregnani 
were  also  in  another  country, 
American  law  has  no  power.  T 
sel  had  not  carried  America  to  tl 
of  Nassau.  The  slaves  had  c 
countries.  What  though  they  wei 
in  an  American  ship  ?  They  wen 
fore  not  the  less  within  English  tt 
and  English  jurisdiction.  The 
three  inches  of  plank  which  se] 
them  from  the  waves  had  no  min 
power  to  prevent  them  from  beinj 
they  were.  The  water  which 
somed  the  vessel  was  English.  ' 
they  breathed  was  English.  Tl 
under  which  they  had  passed  wer 
lish.  One  would  think,  from  tl 
soning  to  which  I  am  replying,  t 
space  occupied  by  a  vessel  in  a 
port  is  separated  for  a  time  fr 
country  to  which  it  formerly  bel> 
that  it  takes  the  character  of  the 
and  falls  under  the  laws  of  the   '. 


must  not  enter  it.  whilst  the 
platiks  are  floating  in  it,  to  repres 
or  enforce  justice.  But  this  is  al 
tion.  The  slaves,  whilst  in  thi 
were  in  a  foreign  country  as  tru 
they  had  plunged  into  the  waves 
foot  on  shore. 

We  will  now  consider  another  c 
stance  to  which  importance  is  a' 
in  the  document  of  our  executiv< 
are  told  that  "the  slaves  could 
regarded  as  having  become  mixC' 
incorporated  with  the  British  popi 
or  as  having  changed  character 
either  in  regard  to  country  or  p 
condition."  To  this  it  is  replie 
no  one  pretends  that  the  Slav 
become  Englishmen,  or  had  fo 
special  relation  to  Great  Britain, 
count  of  which  she  was  compt 
liberate  them.  It  was  not  as  a 
the  British  population  that  the 
declared  free.  Had  the  author 
Nassau  taken  thw  ^Q<i,^,  ^«.' 
have  been  open  to  \\a  cawi^ 
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our  governinent  The  slaves  were  pro- 
notmced  free,  not  because  of  zny  na- 
tional character  which  they  sustained, 
bat  because  they  were  men.  and  be- 
cause Great  Britain  held  itself  bound  to 
respect  the  law  of  natm^e  with  regard  to 
men.  It  was  not  necessary  for  them 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  British  pop- 
ulation in  order  to  acquire  the  common 
rights  of  human  beings.  One  great 
error  in  the  document  is,  that  a  govern- 
ment is  supposed  to  owe  nothing  to  a 
human  being  who  lands  on  its  shores, 
any  farther  than    his  nation  may  re- 

attire.  It  is  thoujfht  to  have  nothing  to 
0  but  to  inquire  mto  his  nationality  and 
to  fulfil  the  obligations  which  this  im- 
poses. He  has  no  rights  to  set  up.  un- 
less his  own  government  stand  by  him. 
Thus  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
law  of  nature  are  set  at  naught.  Thus 
all  rights  are  resolved  into  benefactions 
of  the  state,  and  man  is  nothing,  unless 
incorporated,  mixed  up.  with  a  popula- 
tion of  a  particular  country.  This  doc- 
trine is  too  monstrous  to  be  openly 
avowed,  but  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
most  of  the  reasonings  of  the  docu- 
ment. The  man.  I  repeat  it,  is  older 
and  more  sacred  than  the  citizen.  The 
slave  of  the  "  Creole "  had  no  other 
name  to  take.  His  own  country  had 
declared  him  not  to  be  a  citizen.  He 
had  been  scornfully  refused  a  place 
among  the  American  people.  He  was 
onl^  a  man ;  and  was  that  a  low  title^)n 
which  to  stand  up  amone  men  ?  Nature 
knows  no  higher  on  earth.  English  law 
knows  no  higher.  Shall  we  nnd  fault 
with  a  country  because  an  outcast  man 
landing  on  its  shore  is  declared  free 
without  the  formality  of  becoming  in- 
corporated with  its  population  .' 

The  slaves,  we  are  told  in  the  argu- 
ment which  we  are  considering,  as  they 
had  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  mixed 
up  with  the  British  population,  had  not, 
therefore,  changed  their  character  either 
in  regard  to  *' country  or  condition." 
The  old  sophistry  reigns  here.  It  is 
taken  for  grantea  that  a  man  has  no 
character  but  that  of  country  and  con- 
dition. In  other  words,  he  must  be  re- 
garded by  forei|3:n  states  as  belonging  to 
a  particular  nation,  and  treated  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  and  no  other.  Now  the 
truth  IS.  that  there  is  a  primitive,  indeli- 
ble  '*  character  "  fastened  on  a  loaLtv  fai 
more  important  than  that  oi  '*  counxt^ 


or  condition ; "  and,  looking  at  tUs,  I 
joyfully  accord  with  our  cabinet  in  sav- 
ing that  the  slaves  of  the  '*  Creole"  md 
not  '^  change  their  character  "  by  toodi- 
ing  British  soil.  There  they  stood  with 
the  character  which  God  impressed  on 
them,  and  which  man  can  never  efface. 
The  British  authorities  save  tiiem  no 
new  character,  but  simplv  recognixed 
that  which  they  had  worn  from  the  day 
of  their  birth,  —  the  only  one  whico 
cannot  pass  away. 

I  have  now  considered  all  the  cir- 
cumstances stated  in  the  docoment  as 
^[rounds  of  complaint,  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  this  I  have  deferred  on  ac- 
count of  its  uncertainty,  and  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  more  satisfactory  informa- 
tion. The  circumstance  is  tnis,  "that 
the  slaves  were  liberated  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  colonial  authorities ; " 
that  these  **  not  only  gave  no  aid,  but 
did  actually  interfere  to  set  free  the 
slaves,  and  to  enable  them  to  disperse 
themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
master  of  the  vessel  or  their  owners." 
This  statement  is  taken  from  the  pro- 
test of  the  captain  and  crew  made 
at  New  Orieans,  which,  indeed,  uses 
much  stronger  language,  and  charges 
on  the  British  autnonties  much  more 
exceptionable  interference.  This,  as  1 
have  said,  is  to  be  suspected  of  exag- 
geration or  unjust  coloring,  not  on  the 
ground  of  any  peculiar  falseness  in  the 
men  who  signed  it,  but  because  of 
the  tendency  of  passion  and  interest  to 
misconstrue  the  ofiEensive  conduct  of 
others.  But  admitting  the  correctness 
of  the  protest,  we  cannot  attach  impor- 
tance to  the  complaint  of  the  document 
This  insists  that  the  English  authorities 
*'  interfered  to  set  free  the  slaves."  I 
reply  that  the  authorities  did  not  and 
could  not  set  the  colored  men  free,  and 
for  the  plain  reason,  that  they  were 
in  no  sense  slaves  in  the  British  port 
The  authorities  found  them  in  the  first 
instance  both  legally  and  actually  free. 
How,  then,  could  they  be  liberated? 
Thev  stood  before  the  magistrates  free 
at  the  first  moment.  They  had  passed 
beyond  the  legislation  of  the  state  which 
had  imposed  their  chains.  They  had 
come  under  a  jurisdiction  which  knew 
nothing  of  property  in  man,  nothing  of 
the  rehition  of  master  and  slave.  As 
V  vcMni  ^  iHeY  entered  the  British  watefs 
^  ^<^  \t^  '^'^vt  ^  ^Qey^  ^auQftain  over 
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them,  whatever  it  might  have  been, 
ceased.  They  were  virtually  "beyond 
his  reach,"  even  whilst  on  cioard.  Of 
course,  no  act  of  the  authorities  waa 
□eeded  for  their  liberation. 

But  this  is  not  all.  T)ie  colored  men 
were  not  only  legally  free  on  entering 
the  British  port,  they  were  so  actually 
and  as  a  matt"r  o£  fact.  The  British 
authorities  had  not  the  m^ri'  of  exerting 
the  least  physical  power  to  secure  to 
them  their  right  to  liberty.  The  slaves 
had  liberated  themselves.  They  had 
imprisoned  the  captain.  They  had 
taken  the  command  of  the  vessel.  The 
British  authorities  interfered  to  liberate, 
not  the  colored  people,  but  the  captain  ; 
not  to  uphold,  but  arrest  "  the  muti- 
neers." Their  action  was  friendly  to 
the  officers  and  crew.  In  all  this  action, 
however,  they  did  nothing,  of  course, 
to  redui:e  the  slaves  a  second  time  to 
bondage.  Had  they,  in  restoring  the 
vessel  to  the  captain  replaced,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  liberated  slaves  under 
the  yoke,  tney  would  have  done  so  at 
their  peril.  How,  then,  could  they  free 
those  whom  they  knew  only  as  free  ? 
They  simply  declared  Ihem  free,  —  de- 
clared a  matter  of  fact  which  could  not 
be  gainsaid.  If  they  persuaded  them 
lo  leave  the  ship,  they  plainly  acted  in 
this  as  counsellors  and  friends,  and  ex- 
erted DO  official  power. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  in  the  protest, 
that  the  magistrates  "  commanded  "  the 
slaves  to  go  on  shore.  If  this  be  true, 
and  if  the  command  were  accompanied 
with  any  force,  tliey  indeed  committed 
a  wrong:  but  one,  1  fear,  for  which 
our  government  will  be  slow  to  seek 
redress.  They  wronged  the  liberated 
.slaves.  These  were  free,  and  owed  no 
obedience  to  such  a  command.  They 
had  a  right  to  stay  where  they  were, 
a  right  to  return  to  America:  and  in 
being  compelled  to  go  on  shore  they 
received  an  injury  for  which  our  gov- 
ernment, if  so  disposed,  may  make  com 
plaint.  But  the  slaves  alone  were  the 
injured  parly.  The  right  of  the  owner 
was  not  violated,  for  he  had  no  right. 
His  claim  was  a  nullity  in  the  British 
port.  He  was  not  known  there.  The 
law  on  which  he  stood  in  his  own  coun- 
try  was  there  a  dead  letter.  Who  can 
found  on  it  a  complaint  against  the 
British  government/ 

It  is  said  that  the  "  comity  of  nations  " 


forbade  this  interference.  But  \i 
comity  is  a  vague,  unsettled  law,  ai 
ought  not  to  come  into  competition  wi 
the  obligations  of  a  state  to  injured  m< 
thrown  on  its  protection,  and  who 
lives  and  liberties  are  at  stake.*  V 
must  wait,  however,  for  farther  lig 
from  Nassau,  to  comprehend  the  whc 
case.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  a 
thorities  at  that  port  exerted  an  undi 
influence,  and  took  on  themselves  i 
undue  responsibility.  Among  the  li 
erated  slaves  there  were  undoubted 
not  a  few  BO  ignorant  and  helpless 
to  be  poorly  fitted  to  seek  their  fortu 
in  the  West  Indies,  among  stranee 
litde  disposed  to  sympathise  with  tni 
sufferings  or  aid  their  ineaperien< 
These  ought  to  have  been  assured 
their  liberty ;  but  they  should  have  bei 
left  to  follow,  without  any  kind  of  r 
sistance,  their  shrinking  from  an  u 
known  shore,  and  their  desire  to  retu 
to  the  land  of  their  birth,  whenev 
these  feelings  were  expressed. 

I  know  not  that  I  have  overlook' 
any  of  the  considerations  which  a 
urged  in  the  executive  document 
support  of  our  complaints  against  Gre 
Britain  in  the  case  of  the  "  Creole," 
have  labored  to  understand  and  me 
their  full  force.  1  am  sorry  to  ha 
been  obliged  to  enter  into  these  so  n 
nuielv,  and  to  repeat  what  I  deem  tr 
principles  so  often.  But  the  necessi 
was  laid  on  me.  The  document  do 
not  lay  down  explicitly  any  great  pri 
ciple  with  which  our  claim  must  stai 
or  fall.  Its  strength  lies  in  [he  skill 
su^estion  of  various  circumstanc 
whjch  strike  the  common  reader,  ai 
which  must  successively  be  examine 
to  show  their  insufficiency  to  the  ei 
for  which  they  are  adduced.  It  is  pc 
sible.  however,  to  give  something  of 
j;eneral  form  to  the  opinions  express 
in  it,  and  to  detect  under  these  a  ge 
era]  principle.  This  I  shall  proceed 
do,  as  necessary  to  the  full  compreh* 
I  sion  of  this  paper.  The  opinions  sc 
I  tered    through   the  document    may 

thus  expressed  :  —  "  Slaves,  pronounc 
'  to  be  property  by  American  law,  a 
shipped  as  such,  ought  to  be  so  i 
garded  by  a  foreign  government 
whose  shores  they  may  be  throv 
This  government  is  bound  to  rega 
the  national  stamp  set  on  them.     It  k 
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no  rijjht  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  these  persons.  It  cannot  give  to 
them  the  character  or  privileja^es  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  carried.  Sup- 
pose a  government'  to  have  declared 
opium  a  thing  in  which  no  property  can 
lawfully  exist  or  be  asserted.  VVould 
it,  therefore,  have  a  right  to  take  the 
character  of  property  from  opium,  when 
driven  in  a  foreign  ship  into  its  ports, 
and  to  cast  it  into  the  sea  }  Certainly 
not.  Neither,  because  it  declares  that 
men  cannot  be  property,  can  it  take  this 
character  from  slaves,  when  they  are 
driven  into  its  ports  from  a  country 
which  makes  them  property  by  its  laws. 
They  still  belong  to  the  distant  claimant : 
his  right  must  not  be  Questioned  or  dis- 
turbed ;  and  he  must  oe  aided  in  hold- 
ing them  in  bondage,  if  his  power  over 
them  is  endangered  by  distress  or  mu- 
tiny." Such  are  the  opinions  of  the 
document,  in  a  condensed  form,  and 
they  involve  one  great  principle,  namely, 
this:  that  property  is  an  arbitrary  thing, 
created  by  governments  :  that  a  govern- 
ment may  make  any  thin<j  property  at 
its  will ;  and  that  what  its  subjects  or 
citizens  hold  as  property,  under  this 
sanction,  must  be  regarded  as  such, 
without  inquiry,  by  the  civilized  world. 
According  to  the  document,  a  nation 
may  attacli  the  character  of  property  to 
whatever  it  pleases  ;  may  attach  it  alike 
to  men  and  women,  beet  and  pork,  cot- 
ton and  rice :  and  otlier  nations,  into 
whose  ports  its  vessels  may  pass,  are 
bound  to  respect  its  laws  in  these  par- 
ticulars and  in  case  of  distress  to  assist 
in  enforcing  them.  Let  our  country, 
through  its  established  government,  de- 
clare our  fathers  or  mothers,  sons  or 
daughters,  to  be  property,  and  they  be- 
come such,  and  the  right  of  the  master 
must  not  be  questioned  at  ho-ne  or 
abroad. 

Now  this  doctrine,  stated  in  plain  lan- 
guage, needs  no  labored  refutation :  it 
IS  disproved  by  the  immediate  testi- 
mony of  conscience  and  common-sense. 
Property  is  not  an  arbitrary  thing,  de- 
pendent wholly  on  man's  will.  It  has 
its  foundation  and  great  laws  in  nature, 
and  these  cannot  be  violated  without 
crime.  It  is  plainly  the  intention  of 
Providence  that  certain  things  should 
be  owned,  —  should  be  held  as  property. 
They  fulfil  their  end  only  by  such  appro- 
prmiion.    The  material  worVd  vras  p\?ATv\>j 


made  to  be  subjected  to  human  labor, 
and  its  products  to  be  moulded  by  skill  to 
human  use.  He  who  wins  them  by  honest 
toil  has  a  right  to  them,  and  is  wronged 
when  others  seize  and  consume  them. 
The  document  supposes  a  government 
to  declare  that  opium  is  an  article  in 
which  property  cannot  exist  or  be  as- 
serted, and  on  this  ground  to  wrest  it 
from  the  owner  and  throw  it  into  the 
.sea ;  and  this  it  considers  a  parallel 
case  to  the  declaration  that  property  in 
man  cannot  exist.  But  who  does  not 
see  that  the  parallel  is  absurd  ?  The 
poppy,  which  contains  the  opium,  is  by 
Its  nature  fitted  and  designed  to  be  held 
as  property.  The  man  who  rears  it  by 
his  capital,  industry,  and  skill  thus  es- 
tablishes a  right  to  it.  and  is  injured  if 
it  be  torn  from  him.  except  in  the  spe- 
cial case  where  some  higher  right  super- 
sedes that  of  property.  The  poppy  is  not 
wronged  by  being  owned  and  consumed. 
It  has  no  intelligence,  no  conscience  for 
its  own  direction,  no  destiny  to  fulfil  by 
the  wise  use  and  culture  of  its  powers. 
It  has  therefore  no  rights.  By  being 
appropriated  to  an  individual  it  docs 
good   it  suffers  no  wrong. 

Here  are  the  grounds  of  property. 
They  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
ticles so  used  :  and  where  these  grounds 

I  are  wholly  w^anting,  as  in  the  case  of 
human  beings,  it  cannot  exist  or  be  as- 
serted. A  man  was  made  to  be  an 
owner,  not  to  be  owned  :  to  acquire,  not 
to  become  property.  He  has  facuhies 
for  the  government  of  himself.  He  has 
a  great  destiny.  He  sustains  tender  and 
sacred  relations,  especially  those  of  par- 
ent and  husband,  and  with  the  duties 
and  blessings  of  these  no  one  must  in- 
terfere. As  such  a  being,  he  has  rights. 
These  belong  to  his  very  nature.  They 
belong  to  every  one  wno  partakes  it: 
all  here  are  equal.  He  therefore  may 
be  wronged,  and  is  most  grievously 
wronged,' when  forcibly  seized  by  a  fel- 
low-creature, who  has'  no  other  nature 
and  rights  than  his  own,  and  seized  by 
such  an  one  to  live  for  his  pleasure,  to 
be  bowed  to  his  absolute  will,  to  be 
placed  under  his  lash,  to  be  sold,  driven 
from  home,  and  torn  from  parent,  wife, 
and  child,  for  another's  gain.  Does  any 
parallel  exist  between  such  a  being  and 
opium  }  Can  we  help  seeing  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  nature  of  a  plant  and 

\  ^  tcoxv.  "^KvcK  forbids  their  being  con- 
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Would  it  avail  a.ny  thing  to  say,  that, 
by  an  old  domestic  institution  in  the 
exporting  country,  cotton  was  pro- 
nounced horse,  and  that  such  institu- 
tion must  not  be  interfered  with  by 
foreigners  ?  Now,  in  the  estimation  of 
England  and  of  sound  morality,  it  is  as 
ham  to  turn  man  into  property  as  horses 
into  cotton,  and  this  estimation  England 
has  «sbodied  in  its  taws.  Can  we  ex- 
pect such  4  country  to  re\-erence  the 
stamp  of  property  on  men,  because  at- 
tached to  them  by  a  foreign  land  ? 

The  executive  document  not  only 
maintains  the  obligation  of  the  English 
authorities  to  respect  what  the  South 
had  stamped  on  the  slave,  but  main- 
tains earnestly  that  "  the  English  au- 
thorities had  no  right  to  inquire  into 
the  cargo  of  the  vessel,  or  the  condi- 
tion of  persons  on  board.''  Now,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dispute  about  this  right ; 
for  the  British  authorities  did  not  ex- 
ercise it,  —  did  not  need  it.  The  truth 
of  the  case,  and  the  whole  truth,  they 
help  seeing,  even  had  they 
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ed  under  the  same  character  of 
rty  ?  Is  not  the  distinction  recog- 
by  us  in  the  administration  of  our 
When  a  man  from  the  South 
1  hither  his  watch  and  trunk,  is  his 
to  them  deemed  a  whit  the  less 
1  because  the  laws  o(  bis  State 
to  protect  them  ?  Do  we  not  !■«;- 
;  them  as  his,  as  intuitively  and 
fully  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  citi- 
f  our  own  Slate  ?  Are  they  not 
ere  and  eveiywhere  ?  Do  we  not 
lat  he  would  be  wronged  were  they 
ram  him?  Bui  when  he  brings  a 
we  do  not  rei:ogniie  his  property 
r  fellow-creature.  We  pronounce 
ive  free.  Whose  reason  and  con- 
e  do  not  intuitively  pronounce  this 
::tion  between  a  man  and  a  watch 

nay  be  urged,  however,  that  this 
distinction  for  moralists,  not  for 
nments ;  that,  if  a  government  es- 
les  property,  however  unjustly,  in 
n  beings,  this  is  its  own  concern, 
le  concern  of  no  other;  and  that 
s  on  board  its  vessels  must  be 
lized  by  other  nations  as  uh.it  it 
es  ihem  to  be,  without  any  question 
ihe  morality  or  fitness  of  its  meas- 
One  nation,  we  are  lold,  is  not 
erfere  with  another  I  need  not 
.,  in  reply,  what  I  have  so  often 
(hat  a  government  has  solemn 
towards  every  human  being  en- 
its  |>oris  ^duties  which  no  local 
)out  jiroperty  in  another  country 
any  degree  impair.  I  would  only 
lat  a  government  is  not  bound  in 
isiblc  cases  to  respect  the  stamp 
y  another  government  on  articles 
lorted  in  the  vessels  of  the  latter 
:omity  of  nations  supposes  that 
such  transactions  respect  is  paid 
nmon  sense  and  common  justice, 
ise  a  government  to  declare  eot- 
I  be  horses,  to  write  "  Horse  "  on 
e  bales  within  its  limits,  and  to 

papers :  and  suppose  a  cargo  of 
to  enter  a  port  where  the  impor- 
of  cotton  is  forbidden.  Will  the 
j  of  nations  forbid  the  foreign  na- 
j  question  the  character  which  has 
affixed  by  law  to  the  bales  in  the 
:y  to  which  they  belong?  Can  a 
hange    the    nature   of    things. 
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passengers,  colored  people,  declared 
with  one  voice  that  the  latter  were 
shipped  as  slaves.  Their  charactet 
was  thus  forced  on  the  government, 
which  of  course  had  no  liberty  of  ac- 
tion in  the  case.  By  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, slavery  could  not  be  recognized 
within  its  jurisdiction.  No  human  be' 
ing  could  be  recognlied  as  property- 
The  authorities  had  but  one  question 
to  ask  ;  Are  these  poor  creatures  men  ? 
and  to  solve  this  question  no  right  of 
search  was  needed  It  solved  itself. 
A  single  glance  settled  the  point.  Of 
course  we  have  no  ground  to  complain 
of  a  bu.>iy  intermeddling  with  cargo  and 
persons,  to  determine  their  character, 
by  British  authorities, 

I  have  thus  finished  my  examination 
of  the  document,  and  shall  conclude  with 
some  general  remarks.  And  first,  I 
cannot  but  express  my  sorrow  at  the 
tone  of  inhumanity  which  pervades  it, 
I  have  said  at  the  beginning  that  I 
should  make  no  personal  strictures  ;  and 
[  have  no  thought  of  charging  on  our 
cabinet  any  singular  want  of  Tiuman  feel- 
ing. The  document  bears  witness,  not 
to  individual  hardness  of  heart,  but  to 
the  callousness,  the  cruel  insensibility, 
which  has  seized  the  community  &tlii^. 
Our  contact  viilVi  s\a,v«rij  V»»  %«w<&  \^ 
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almost  all  hearts.  Wer«  there 
s  healthy  tone  of  feelioK  among  ns,  cer- 
tain jMuagei  in  this  document  would 
call  wth  a  burst  of  displeaaure.  For 
czunpie,  what  an  outrage  is  offered  to 
liiiinanitj  in  instituting  a  comparisoB 
between  man  and  opluin,  in  treating 
dwM  as  having  equal  rights  and  eqnal 
nncti^,  in  degrading  an  Immortal  child 


__.  .    ,.  _,      inganl 

<rf  God  to  the  levc)  oT  a  drug,  in  placing 
both  equally  at  the  mercv  of  selfvBh  leg- 
islators 1  To  an  unsopliistfcated  man 
there  is  not  only  inhumanity,  but  irre- 
ligion,  in  thus  treating  a  Ming  made 
in  the  Image  of  God  and  infinitely  dear 
to  the  Universal  Father. 

In  the  same  tone,  the  slaves,  who  re- 
gained their  freedom  bya  struggle  which 
cost  the  life  of  a  white  man,  and  by 
which  one  of  their  own  number  perished, 
are  set  down  as  "mutineers  and  mur- 
derers." Be  it  granted  that  their  vio- 
lence is  condemned  by  the  Christian 
law.  Be  it  granted  that  the  assertion 
<A  our  rights  must  not  be  stained  with 
cruelty ;  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  die 
slaves  than  to  inflict  death  on  our  op- 
pressor. But  is  there  a  man.  having 
a  manly  spirit,  who  can  withhold  ail 
sympathy  and  admiration  from  men 
who,  having  grown  up  under  [he  blight- 
ing influence  of  slaveiy,  vet  had  the 
course  to  put  life  to  hazard  for  liberty  ? 
Are  treemen  slow  to  comprehend  and 
honor  the  impulse  which  stirs  men  to 
break  an  unjust  and  degrading  chain  ? 


nounce  the  taking  of  life  in  such  a  case 
**  murder  "  ?  Because  a  man,  under  co- 
ercion, whilst  on  his  way  to  a  new  yoke, 
and  in  the  act  of  being  carried  by  force 
from  wife  and  children  and  home,  sheds 
blood  to  escape  his  oppressor,  is  he  to 
be  confounded  with  the  vilest  criminals  ? 
Does  a  republic,  whose  heroic  age  was 
the  Revolution  of  1776,  and  whose  illus- 
trious men  earned  their  giory  in  a  san- 
guinary conflict  for  rights,  find  no  miti- 
gation of  this  bloodshed  in  the  greater 
wrongs  to  which  the  slave  is  subjected  ? 
This  letter  would  have  lost  nothing  of 
its  force  —  it  would  at  least  have  shown 
better  taste  —  had  it  consulted  humanity 
enough  to  be  silent  about  "  opium  "  and 
"murder." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  another  view 
of  the  document.  This  declaration  of 
national  principles  cannot  be  too  much 
Jameated  and  disapproved  lot  the  dis- 


honorit  hasbroa^toaoarcoaaby.  It 
openly  arra^  us,  as  a  peofrie.  acainsl 
the  cause  of  human  freedom.  It  mrows 
OS  in  the  way  of  the  progreas  of  Bbcnl 
principles  through  the  earth.  The  grand 
distinction  of  our  Revotution  wu,  thst 
it  not  only  secured  the  independence  of 
a  single  nation,  but  asserted  the  rMtt 
of  mankind.  It  gave  to  the  i^nt  of 
freedom  an  impulse  which,  notwitnstand- 
ing  the  dishonor  cast  on  the  cause  br 
the  excesses  of  France,  is  still  actinc 
deeplyand  broadly  on  the  civilised  wtwld 
Since  that  period  a  new  constnoosness  of 
what  is  due  to  a  human  beii^  has  bees 
woricing  its  way.  It  has  penetrated  into 
despotic  states.  Even  in  countriet 
where  the  individual  has  do  constitii- 
tional  means  of  controlling  government 
personal  liberty  has  a  sacredncss  and 
protection  never  known  before.  Among 
the  triumphs  of  this  spirit  of  freedom 
and  humanity,  one  of  the  most  signal  ii 
the  desire  to  put  an  end  to  slavery.  The 
cry  for  emancipation  swells  and  spreads 
from  land  to  land.  And  whence  comes 
the  opposing  cry  ?  From  St.  Peters- 
burg ?  From  Constantinople  ?  Frotn 
the  gloomy,  jealous  cabinets  of  des- 
potism? No;  but  from  republican  Amer- 
ica I  from  that  country  whose  Declan- 
tion  of  Independence  was  an  era  in 
human  history!  The  nations  of  the 
earth  are  beginning  to  proclaim  thil 
slaves  shall  not  breathe  their  air,  thit 
whoever  touches  their  soil  shall  be  free. 
Republican  America  protests  against 
this  reverence  for  right  and  humanity, 
and  summons  the  nations  to  enforce  her 
laws  against  the  slave.  O  my  counliy  '■ 
hailed  once  as  the  asylum  of  the  op 
pressed,  once  consecrated  to  libedy. 
once  a  name  pronounced  with  tears  of 
joy  and  hope  !  now  a  by-word  among 
the  nations,  the  scorn  of  the  very  sub- 
jects of  despotism  !  How  art  thou  fil- 
len,  moming-Htar  of  freedom!  And 
has  it  come  to  this  ?  Must  thy  chiUrui 
blush  to  pronounce  thy  name  ?  Must 
we  cower  in  the  presence  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  P  Must  we  be  degraded  10 
the  lowest  place  among  Christian  na- 
tions ?  Is  the  sword  which  wrougiit 
out  our  liberties  to  be  unsheathed  now 
to  enforce  the  clums  of  slavery  *" 
foreign  states  ?  Can  we  bear  this  burn- 
ing shame  P  Are  the  free  States  pre- 
pared to  incur  this  inbuny  and  crime ' 
"  %Sa.^«h  <:»Biiat  breathe  in  Englmd 
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■  learned  this  line  when  I  was  a  boy. 
and  in  imagination  I  took  flight  to  the 
soil  which  could  never  be  tainted  by 
slaves.  Through  the  spirit  which  spoke 
in  that  line  England  has  decreed  that 
slaves  cannot  breathe  in  her  islands. 
Ought  we  not  to  rejoice  in  this  new 
conquest  of  humanity  ?  Ought  not  the 
tidings  of  it  to  have  been  received  with 
beaming  eyes  and  beating  hearts  ?  In- 
stead of  this,  we  demand  that  humanity 
shall  retrace  her  steps,  and  liberty  resign 
her  trophies.  We  call  on  a  great  nation 
to  abandon  its  solemnly  pronounced 
conviction  of  duty,  its  solemnly  plei^ed 
respect  for  human  rights,  ana  to  do 
what  it  believes  to  be  unjust,  inhuman, 
and  base.  Is  there  nothing  of  insult  in 
such  a  demand  ?  This  case  is  no  com- 
mon one.  11  is  not  a  question  of  policy, 
not  an  ordinary  diplomatic  concern.  A 
whole  people,  trom  no  thought  of  policy, 
but  planting  itself  on  the  ground  of  jus- 
tice and  of  Christianity,  sweeps  slavery 
from  its  soil,  and  declares  that  no  slave 
shall  tread  there.  This  profound  re- 
ligious conviction,  in  which  all  Christian 
nations  are  joining  her.  we  come  in  con- 
flict with,  openly  and  without  shame. 
Is  this  an  enviable  position  for  a  coun- 
try which  would  respect  itself  or  be  re- 
spected by  the  world  ?  It  is  idle,  and 
worse  than  idle,  to  say.  as  is  sometimes 
said,  that  England  has  no  motive  but  pol- 
icy in  her  movements  about  slivery.  He 
who  says  so  talks  ignorantly  or  reck- 
lessly. I  have  studied  abolitionism  in 
England  enough  to  assure  those  who 
have  neglected  it  that  it  was  the  act, 
not  of  the  politician,  but  of  the  people. 
Ill  this  respect  it  stands  alone  in  history. 
It  was  a  disinterested  movement  of  a 
Christian  nation  in  behalf  of  oppressed 
strangers,  beginning  with  Christians, 
carried  through  by  Christians.  The 
government  resisted  it  for  years.  The 
government  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  voice  of  the  people.  No  act  of  the 
English  nation  was  ever  so  national,  so* 
truly  the  people's  act.  as  this.  And 
can  we  hope  to  conquer  the  conscience 
as  well  as  the  now  solemnly  adopted 
policy  of  a  great  nation  ?  Were  Eng- 
land to  concede  this  point,  she  would 
prove  herself  false  to  known,  acknowl- 
edged truth  and  duty.  Her  freshest, 
proudest  laurel  would  wither.  The  toils 
and  prayers  of  her  Wilberforces.  Clark- 
sons,  and  a  host  of  holy  men,  which  now 


invoke  God's  blessings  on  her,  would  be 
turned  to  her  reproach  and  shame,  and 
call  dowu  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 

In  bearing  this  testimony  to  the  spirit 
of  the  English  people  in  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery,  nothing 
is  farther  from  my  mind  than  a  dispo- 
sition to  defend  the-public  policy  or  in- 
stitutions of  tnat  country.  In  this  case. 
as  in  most  others,  the  people  are  better 
than  their  rulers.  England  is  one  of 
the  last  countries  of  which  I  am  ready 
to  become  a  partisan.  There  must  be 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  policy, 
institutions,  and  spirit  of  a  nation  which 
all  other  nations  rerard  with  jealousy 
and  dislike.  Great  Britain,  witn  all  her 
progress  in  the  arts,  has  not  learned  the 
art  of  inspiring  confidence  and  love. 
She  sends  forth  her  bounty  over  the 
earth,  but,  politically  considered,  has 
made  the  world  her  foe.  Her  Chinese 
war,  and  her  wild  extension  of  dominion  . 
over  vast  re^ons  which  she  cannot  rule 
well  or  retain,  give  reason  to  fear  that 
she  is  falling  a  prey  to  the  disease  under 
which  great  nations  have  so  often  per- 

To  a  man  who  looks  with  sympathy 
and  brotherl)[  regard  on  the  mass  of  the 
people,  who  is  cniefly  interested  in  the 
'' lower  classes."  England  must  present 
much  which  is  repulsive.  Though  a 
monarchy  in  name,  she  is  an  aristoc- 
racy in  fact ;  and  an  arislocratical  caste, 
however  adorned  by  private  virtue,  can 
hardly  help  sinking  an  infinite  chasm 
between  itself  and  the  multitude  of  men. 
A  privileged  order,  possessing  the  chief 
power  of  the  state,  cannot  but  rule  in 
the  spirit  of  an  order,  cannot  respect 
the  mass  of  the  people,  cannot  feel  that 
for  Ihem  government  chiefly  exists  and 
ought  to  be  administered,  and  that  for 
them  the  nobleman  holds  his  rank  as  a 
trust.  The  condition  of  the  lower  or- 
ders at  the  present  moment  is  a  mourn- 
ful commentary  on  English  institutions 
and  civiliialion.  The  multitude  are  de- 
pressed in  that  country  to  a  degree  of 
Ignorance,  want,  and  mi.iery  *hicn  must 
touch  every  heart  not  made  of  stone. 
In  the  civiliied  world  there  arc  few  sad- 
der spectacles  than  the  contrast,  now 
pre.sented  in  Great  Britain,  of  unbounded 
wealth  and  luxury  with  the  starvatii^i  of 
thousands  and  ten  thousands,  crowded 
into  cellars  ai\d  dens  ■«\\.\\oii'i.N«,wC^a.^an 
or  ligM,  cottvpaied  '«\ftv  ■w'tiwiv  ■Ct*  -"va: 
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warn  of  Ihe  Indian  is  a  palace.  Misery, 
famine,  brutal  de;;radat{on.  in  the  neigli- 
borhood  and  prcHcnce  of  statelv  1 


shock  us  as  no  other  mretchedness  does  : 
and  this  is  not  an  accK^cntal.  but  an  al- 
most necessary  etTcct  of  the  spirit  of 
ariiilocracy  anU  the  sjiirtt  of  trade  aclinR 
intensely  to;:etlii;r,  li  is  a  striking  fact 
that  the  private  charity  of  England. 
though  alniifst  incredible,  makes  little 
impression  on  tliis  mass  of  misery :  thus 
leaching  the  rich  and  titled  to  be  "ju:>t 
Ijefore  being  generous,"  and  not  to  look 
10  private  munificence  as  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  selfish  institutions. 

Notwithstanding  my  admiration  of  the 
course  of  England  in  reference  to  sla- 
verv',  I  see  as  plainly  as  anv  the  wrongs 
ana  miseries  under  whicn  her  lower 
classes  gro:in.  I  do  not  on  this  account, 
however,  siibsciibe  to  a  doctrine  very 
common  in  this  couniry,  that  rhe  poor 
Chartists  of  England  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  our  slaves  Ah  no  I  Mis- 
ery is  not  slavery  :  and.  were  it  greater 
than  it  is.  it  would  alT'ird  thi-  slave-holder 
no  warrant  for  trampling  on  the  rights 
and  the  souls  of  his  fellow- creatures. 
Tht'  Chartist,  depressed  as  he  is.  is  not 
a  slave.  The  blood  would  rush  to  his 
cheek,  and  the  spirit  of  a  man  swell  his 
emaciated  form,  at  the  suggestion  of  re- 
lieving his  misery  by  reducing  him  to 
Uindage  ;  anil  this  sensibility  shows  the 
immeasurable  distance  liciiveen  him  and 
the  slave.  He  has  rights,  and  knows 
Ihem.  He  pleads  his  own  cause,  and 
just  iind  good  men  plead  it  for  him.  Ac- 
curding  to  the  best  testimony,  intelli- 
gence is  spreadingamong  the  Chartists; 
so  is  lem]H;rance  :  so  is  self- restraint. 
Tlieyfcel  themselves  to  be  men.  Their 
wives  and  children  do  not  belong  to 
another.  They  meet  together  for  free 
discussion,  and  their  speeches  are  not 
wanting  in  strong  sense  and  strong  ex- 
pression. Not  a  few  among  them  have 
seized  on  the  idea  of  the  elevation  of 
their  class  by  a  new  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  and  here  is  a  living  seed. 
the  promise  of  immeasurable  good.  Shall 
such  men,  who  aspire  after  a  better  lot, 
and  among  whom  strong  and  generous 
spirits  are  springing  up  be  confounded 
tf  I'lii  sJaves,  whose  lot  admits  no  change. 

who  must  not  speak  ot  *toi\k5*  ot  \\\\\iV. 

«/  redress,  whom  it  is  a  CTimc  W  Xewiv 


to  read,  to  whom  even  the  Bible  is  a 
sealed  book,  who  have  no  future,  do 
hope  on  this  side  death  ? 

1  have  spoken  freelv  of  England :  jet 
I  do  not  forget  our  del)t  or  the  debt  of 
the  world  to  her.  She  was  the  mother 
of  our  freedom.  She  has  been  the  bul- 
wark of  1' rote  slant  ism.  What  nation  has 
t>een  more  fruitful  in  great  men.  in  men 
of  genius  ?  What  nation  can  compart 
with  her  in  munificence  ?  What  nation 
but  must  now  acknowledge  her  unri- 
valled greatness?  That  little  island 
sways  a  wid^r  empire  than  the  Roman, 
and  has  a  power  of  blessing  tnankind 
never  before  conferred  on  a  people. 
Would  to  God  she  could  learn  ^whil 
nation  never  yet  learned  —  so  to  use 
power  as  to  inspire  confidence,  not  fear, 
so  as  to  awaken  the  world's  gratiludc 
not  iis  jealousy  and  revenge  \ 

Hut  whatever  be  the  claims  of  Eng- 
land or  of  any  o;her  state.  I  must  cling 
to  my  own  country  with  strong  prefer- 
ence, and  cling  to  it  c\'en  now.  in  this 
<lark  dav.  this  day  of  her  humilialioo, 
when  slie  stands  before  the  world 
branded,  beyond  the  truth,  with  dishon- 
esty, and  too  truly,  with  the  crime  oi 
resisting  the  progress  of  freedom  on  ihe 
earth.  After  all.  she  has  her  glor)-. 
After  all.  in  the.se  free  States  a  man  is 
still  a  man.  He  knows  his  rights,  he 
respects  himself,  and  acknowledges  the 
equal  claim  of  his  brother.  We  hare 
order  without  the  display  of  force.  We 
have  government  without  soldiers,  spies, 
or  the  constant  presence  of  coercion. 
The  rights  of  thought  ol'  speech,  of  ihe 
press  of  c(mscience  of  worship,  are  en- 
joyed lo  Ihe  full  without  violence  or 
dangerous  excess.  We  arc  even  iHs- 
tinguished  by  kindliness  and  good  tem- 
per amidst  this  unbounded  freedom. 
The  individual  is  not  lost  in  the  mass, 
but  has  a  consciousness  of  self-subsisl- 
ence.  and  stands  erect.  That  characier 
which  we  call  manliness  is  stamped  on 
the  multitude  here  as  nowhere  eke. 
No  ari.stocracy  interferes  with  the  natu- 
ral relations  of  men  lo  one  another.  No 
hierarchy  weighs  down  the  intellect, 
and  mrilies  the  church  a  prison  to  the 
soul,  from  which  it  ought  to  break  ever) 
chain.  I  make  no  boast  of  my  coun- 
try's progress,  marvellous  as  it  h** 
been.  I  reel  deeply  her  defects.  Bu' 
TO  \\\t  Ua^iage  of  Cowper,  I  can  say 
\  \.T>  \*«t,  — 
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"  Yet,  being  free,'  I  love  thee;  for  the  uKe 
Of  that  one  feature  tan  be  well  content, 
Disgraced  aa  thou  hut  been,  poor  as  thou  art. 
To  seek  do  Mblunaiy  ttax  beside." 

Our  country  is  free  ;  this  is  its  glory. 
How  deeply  to  be  lamented  is  it  that 
this  glory  is  obscured  by  the  presence 
of  slavery  in  any  part  of  our  territory  ! 
The  distant  foreigner,  to  whom  America 
is  a  point,  and  who  communicates  the 
taint  of  a  part  to  the  whole,  hears  with 
derision  our  boast  of  liberty,  and  points 
with  a  sneer  to  our  ministers  in  liindon 
not  ashamed  to  plead  the  rights  of  sla- 
very before  the  civilized  world.  He 
ought  to  learn  that  America,  which 
shrinks  in  his  mind  into  a  narrow  unity, 
is  a  league  of  sovereignties  stretching 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  ol 
Mexico,  and  destined,  unless  disunited, 
to  spread  from  ocean  to  ocean  :  that  a 
great  majority  of  its  citizens  hold  no 
slaves  ;  that  a  vast  proportion  of  its 
wealth,  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
arts  belongs  to  the  wide  region  not 
blighted  by  this  evil :  that  we  of  tht 
free  States  cannot  touch  slavery,  where 
it  exists,  with  one  of  our  fingers  ;  that 
it  exists  without  and  against  our  will; 
and  that  our  necessity  is  not  our  choice 
and  crime.*  Still  the  cloud  hangs  over 
us  as  a  people,  —  the  only  dark  and  men- 
acing cloud.  Can  it  not  be  dispersed? 
Will  not  the  South,  so  ahve  to  honor,  so 
ardent  and  fearless,  and  containing  so 
many  elements  ot  j>reatness.  resolve  on 
the  destruction  of  what  does  not  profit 
and  cannot  but  degrade  it  !  Must  sla- 
very still  continue  to  exist,  a  firebrand 
at  home  and  our  shame  abroad  ?  Can 
we  of  the  free  Slates  brook  that  it  should 
be  thrust  perpetually  by  our  diplomacy 
on  the  notice  of  a  reproving  world  ?  that 
it  should  become  our  distinction  among 
the  nations  ?  that  it  should  place  us  be- 
hind all  ?  Can  we  endure  that  it  should 
control  our  public  councils,  that  it  should 
threaten  war.  should  threaten  to  assert 
its  claims  in  the  thunder  of  our  artillerv  ? 
Can  we  endure  that  our  peace  should  De 
broken,  our  country  exposed  to  invasion, 
our  cities  stormed,  our  fields  ravaged, 
our  prosperity  withered,  our  progress 
arrested,  our  sons  slain,  our  homes 
turned  into  deserts,  not  for  rights,  not 
for  liberty,  not  for  a  cause  which  human- 
ity smiles  on  and  God  will  bless,  but  to 
riiet  chains  on  fellow- 
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tend  the  law  of  slavery  throughout  the 
earth  ?  These  are  great  questions  for 
the  free  States.  I  must  defer  the  an- 
swer of  them  to  another  time.  The 
duties  of  the  free  States  in  relation  to 
slavery  deserve  the  most  serious  regard. 
Let  us  implore  Him  who  was  the  God  of 
our  fathers,  and  who  has  shielded  us  in 
so  many  perils,  to  open  our  minds  and 
hearts  to  what  is  true  and  just  and  good, 

peace  abroad,  and  to  make  our  country 
a  living  witness  to  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom, of  reverence  for  right  on  our  own 
shores  and  in  our  intercourse  with  all 


Part  II. 
The  first  part  of  this  tract  was  de- 
voted to  an  examination  of  the  affair  of 
the  "  Creole."  Its  object,  however,  as  the 
reader  may  easily  discern,  was  not  so 
much  to  determine  the  merits  of  a  par- 
ticular case  as  to  set  forth  general  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  humanity  which 
have  been  too  much  overlooked  in  the 
intercourse  of  individuals  and  nations. 
I  shall  keep  the  same  object  in  view  in 
this  second  part  of  my  remarks,  which 
will  have  no  reference  to  the  "  Creole," 
but  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  duties  of  the  free  States,  My  great 
aim  in  what  I  have  written  and  now  write 
on  matters  of  public  interest  is,  to  reunite 
politics  and  morahty ;  to  bring  into  har- 
mony the  law  of  the  land  and  the  law  of 
God.  Among  the  chief  causes  of  the 
miseries  of  nations  is  the  divorce  which 
has  taken  place  between  politics  and 
morality  ;  nor  can  we  hope  for  a  better 
day  till  this  breach  be  healed.  Men  in- 
trusted with  government  have  always 
been  disposed  to  regard  themselves  as 
absolved  from  the  laws  of  justice  and 
hun^anity.  Falsehoods  and  frauds  are 
allowed  them  for  their  country  or  their 
party.  To  maintain  themselves  agiinst 
their  opponents,  thev  may  even  involve 


id  the  murders  and 
robberies  which  follow  this  crime  are 
not  visited  on  their  heads  by  human  jus- 
tice. In  all  times  government  has  been 
the  grand  robber,  the  grand  murderer, 
and  nas  yet  escaped  the  deep  reproba- 
tion which  breaks  forth  against  private 
guilt  Such  profligacy  pervades  'k*, 
sphere  oipciVi*.icalat\!wwi,"CRaJ.*w.  w«^- 
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dence  of  the  people  is  well-nigh  with- 
drawn from  puolic  men  ;  and  a  virtuous 
statesman  is  involved  in  the  suspicions 
which  his  unprincipled  associates  have 
drawn  upon  his  vocation.  Public  life  is 
thought  to  release  men  not  only  from 
the  obligations  of  justice,  but  from  the 
restraints  of  good  manners  ;  and  accord- 
mgly  the  debates  of  Congress  are  too 
often  polluted  by  vulgar  abuse,  threats, 
and  brawls.  So  low  is  the  standard  of 
political  life,  that  a  man  is  smiled  at  for 
his  simplicity  who  talks  of  introducing 
religion  into  the  conduct  of  public  2A- 
fairs.  Religion  it  is  thought,  belongs  to 
Sabbaths  and  churches,  and  would  be  as 
much  out  of  place  in  cabinets  or  halls  of 
legislation  as  a  delicate  lady  on  a  field 
of  battle.  A  stranger  might  be  tempted 
to  think  that  the  sergeant-at-arms  was 
stationed  at  the  doors  of  legislative 
chambers  to  forbid  entrance  to  the  ever- 
lasting law  of  (]od  and  that  nothing  but 
man's  impotence  prevents  the  exclusion 
of  Him  whose  holy  presence  fills  the 
universe. 

Nothing  is  so  needed  as  to  revive,  in 
citizens  and  rulers,  the  conviction  of  the 
supremacv  of  the  moral.  Christian  law. 
Could  this  be  done,  the  earth  would* 
cease  to  be  what  in  a  measure  it  now 
is.  the  image  of  hell,  and  would  begin  to 
grow  green  again  with  the  plants  of  par- 
adise. Religion,  the  only  true  guide  of 
life,  the  guardian  and  inspirer  of  all  the 
virtues,  should  especially  reign  over  the 
del il>erat ions  of  governments,  by  which 
the  weal  and  woe  of  nations,  the  solemn 

3uesti(>ns  of  peace  and  war.  of  life  and 
eath.  are  determined.  On  this  account 
every  man  who  has  studied  human  duty, 
human  perfection,  human  happiness, 
has  a  right  and  is  bound  to  speak  on 
matters  of  public  concern,  though  his 
judgment  may  be  contemned  by  hack- 
neyed politicfans.  It  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  thought  by  some  that  politics  are 
my.steries,  wliich  only  the  initiated  must 
deal  with.  Hut  in  this  country  they 
belong  to  the  people.  Public  questions 
are  and  ou^ht  to  be  subjected  to  the 
moral  judgment  of  the  community. 
They  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  re- 
ligion which  we  profess.  Christianity 
was  meant  to  be  brought  into  actual 
life.  The  high  and  the  low.  private  and 
public  men,  are  alike  to  l>()w  before  it. 
To  ramovt  any  sphere  ol  \AUTx\tix\  ?icV\otv 


its  divinity,  and  to  absolve  all  men  from 
its  control.  Under  these  impressions  I 
shall  speak  of  the  duties  of  the  free 
States.  Duties  rank  higher  than  in- 
terests, and  deserve  the  first  regard 
It  is  my  particular  object  to  consider 
the  obligations  of  the  free  States  in 
regard  to  slavery  ;  but  I  shall  not  stop 
at  these.  Other  obligations  need  to  be 
pressed.  It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  con- 
fine one*s  self  within  rigid  bounds,  when 
the  subject  of  duty  is  discussed  :  and 
accordingly  I  shall  add  remarks  on  a 
few  topics  not  intimately  connected 
with  slavery,  though,  in  truth,  this  sub- 
ject will  be  found  to  insinuate  itself  into 
all. 

I  am  to  speak  of  the  duty  of  the  free 
States  ;  but  it  is  important  to  obsene 
that  I  mean  by  these,  not  merely  com- 
munities represented  in  legislatures,  but. 
much  more,  the  individuals,  the  people, 
who  comix).se  them.  I  shall  speak,  not 
of  what  we  are  bound  to  do  as  sovereign- 
ties, but  as  men  as  Christians.  I  shall 
^eak  not  merely  of  the  action  of  gov- 
ernment, but  of  the  influence  which 
every  man  is  bound  to  exert  in  the 
sphere  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
him  :  of  the  obligations  of  the  individual 
to  bring  public  opinion  and  public  affairs, 
as  far  as  he  may,  to  the  standard  of  truih 
and  rectitude. 

I  insist  on  this,  because  the  feeling 
of  individual  responsibility  is  very  much 
lost,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
deference  of  the  private  man  to  the 
government  under  which  he  lives.  On 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  particular,  the 
responsibility  both  at  the  North  and 
South  is  shifted  very  much  from  the 
individual  to  the  state.  The  private 
conscience  is  merged  in  the  public. 
W'hat  the  government  determines,  the 
multitude  of  men  are  apt  to  think  right. 
We  do  not  exercise  our  moral  judgment 
because  it  has  been  forestalled  by  the 
Constitution  and  by  the  laws.  We  are 
menil>ers  of  a  community,  and  this  re- 
lation triumphs  over  all  others. 

Now,  the  truth  is,  that  no  decision  of 
the  state  absolves  us  from  the  mon! 
law.  from  the  authority  of  conscience. 
It  is  no  excuse  for  our  wrong-doing  that 
the  artificial  organization  called  society 
has  done  wrong.  It  is  of  the  highest 
moment  that  the  prevalent  notions  of  a 
mgin's  relation   to  the  state  should  te 
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so  exaggerated  and  perverted  as  to  im- 
pair the  force  of  every  other.  A  man's 
country  is  more  thought  of  than  his 
nature.  His  connection  with  a  particu- 
lar community  is  more  respected  than 
his  connection  with  God.  His  alliance 
with  his  race  is  reduced  to  a  nullity  by 
his  alliance  with  the  state.  He  must  be 
ready  lo  give  up  his  race,  to  sacrifice  all 
its  rights  and  interests,  that  the  little 
spot  where  he  was  born  may  triumph  or 
prosper.  The  history  of  nations  is  very 
much  the  history  of  the  immolation  of 
the  individual  to  the  country.  His  na- 
tionality stands  out  before  ail  his  other 
attributes.  The  nation,  represented  by 
}ne  or  a  few  individuals,  has  arrogated 
to  itself  the  dignity  of  being  the  fountain 
nf  all  his  rights.  It  has  made  his  re- 
ligion for  him.  Its  will,  called  law.  has 
taken  place  of  all  other  laws.  It  has 
ieized  on  the  individual  as  its  tool,  and 
loomed  him  to  live  and  die  for  its  most 
jelfish  purposes.  Thesacrednessof  the 
individual  is  even  yet  so  little  understood 
that  the  freest  country  on  earth  is  talk- 
.  ng  of  war  because  a  local  law.  en.tlaving 
;lie  individual,  is  not  recognized  by  the 
whole  earth.  But  the  nation  is  not 
;very  thing.  The  nation  is  not  the 
iountaiTi  of  right.  Our  first  duties  are 
not  to  our  country.  Our  first  allegiance 
s  not  due  to  its  laws.  We  belong  first 
to  God,  and  next  to  our  race.  We  were, 
ndeed.  made  for  partial,  domestic,  and 
national  ties  and  affections,  and  these 
ire  essential  means  cf  our  education  and 
lappiness  in  this  first  stage  of  our  being ; 
)ut  all  these  are  to  be  kept  in  subjection 
:o  the  laws  of  universal  justice  and  hu- 
Tianitv.  Tlteyare  intended  to  train  us 
ip  to  these.  In  these  consists  our  llke- 
less  to  the  Divinity.  From  these  con- 
iiderations  il  will  be  seen  that  the 
ollowing  remirks  are  not  addressed  to 
xidies  politic  so  much  as  to  individuals. 
The  duty  of  the  free  Slates  in  regard 
o  slavery  miy  be  classed  under  two 
K-ids.  First,  these  States  are  bound  to 
;onstrue  with  the  utmost  strictness  all 
tie  articles  of  the  Constitution  which  in 
my  way  touch  on  slavery,  so  that  they 
nay  do  nothing  in  aid  of  this  institution 
)ut  what  is  undeniably  demanded  by 
hat  instrument  \  and  secondly,  they  are 
)ound  to  seek  earnestly  such  amcnd- 
Tients  of  the  Constitution  as  will  remove 
his  subject  wholly  from  the  cognizance 
)f  the  generd  government ;  sucTi  as  will 
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be  just  alike  to  the  North  and  South  ; 
such  as  will  release  the  North  from  all 
obligation  whatever  to  support  or  sanc- 
tion slavery,  and  as  will  insure  the  South 
from  all  attempts  by  the  free  States  to 
stir  up  the  slaves. 

First ;  the  free  States  are  bound  to 
confine  all  action  in  regard  to  slavery  to 
the  narrowest  limits  which  will  satisfy 
the  Constitution.  Under  this  head,  our 
attention  is  naturally  drawn  first  to  the 
chief,  and  I  may  say  the  only  express, 
provision  of  the  instrument  relating  to 
this  subject.     I  refer  to  the  clause  re- 

guiring  that  a  slave  escaping  into  the 
'ee  States  shall  be  delivered  up.  on  the 
claim  of  his  master.  This  provision  may 
seem  clear  ;  but  the  execution  of  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  accomplish  its  end, 
and  yet  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of 
slavery  on  the  free  States,  is  not  eaxy. 
The  provision  was  designed  to  give  au- 
thority to  the  master  to  claim  the  fugi- 
tive slave.  But,  in  doing  this,  a  far 
higher  eood  than  the  recovery  of  a 
thousand  slaves  flying  from  the  South 
is  put  in  peril,  and  that  is,  the  freedom 
of  the  colored  population  of  the  North  ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  insist  that  thi»  free- 
dom shall  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
Seril.  This  danger  is  not  imaginary, 
lidnapping  in  the  free  States  is  one  of 
the  evils  which  have  grown  out  of  our 
connection  with  slavery,  and  It  has  been 
carried  on  with  circumstances  of  great 
barbarity.  Thus  slavery  has  been  re- 
cruited from  the  North. 

The  law  of  Congress  framed  to  carry 
into  effect  the  constitutional  provision  lo 
which  we  have  referred  almost  seems 
to  have  been  designed  to  give  shelter  to 
this  crime.  No  care  has  been  taken  to 
shield  the  colored  man  at  the  North, 
The  slave-holder  or  slave-hunter  may 
carry  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
as  a  fugitive,  and  may  himself  be  a  wit- 
ness in  the  ca.se,  and  this  tribunal  may 
send  the  accused  lo  perpetual  bondage. 
We  all  know  how  and  by  whom  a  com- 
mission of  justice  of  the  peace  is  often 
obtained.  We  know  that  a  claim  of 
more  than  twenty  dollars  is  not  left  to 
the  decision  of  a  justice's  court.  We 
know  the  advantage  which  may  be  en- 
joyed before  such  a  magistrate  by  the 
rich  slave-holder  over  a  poor,  perhaps 
friendless,  laborer.  And  yet  to  this 
tribunal  it  is  given  to  ^aaa  a.'^.W.fw^ 
on  a  human  Xie'inj  a%  \.eTfv\At  aa  C  -^ 
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An  officer  nol  Irusled  wiih  Ihe  adjudica- 
tion of  properly  exceeding  twenty  dol- 
lars is  Allowed  to  make  a  man  a  slave 
for  life. 

To  repair  this  f^ent  injustice,  to  pre- 
vent the  transportation  of  our  citizens 
to  slavery,  some  of  the  State  legislatures 
have  held  themselves  bound  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  law  of  Congress, 
and  for  tliis  end  have  referred  the  sus- 
pected slave  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and 
jjiven  him  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury. 
To  our  great  sorrow,  this  State  legisla- 
tion has  been  pronounced  unconstitu- 
tional by  a  recent  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  :  so  thai  Ihe 
colored  man  is  driven  back  to  the  court 
to  which  he  had  been  unjustly  doomed 
l>efore.  On  this  decree  it  becomes  me 
not  to  pass  sentence  :  but  one  thin^  is 
clear,  that  the  free  Slates  are  now  bound 
to  the  most  earnest  efforts  to  protect 
that  portion  of  their  citizens  ex]H>sed  to 
the  peril  of  being  carried  into  Itondage. 

The  grand  ]>rincipte  to  be  laid  down 
is.  that  it  is  infinitely  more  im)M>rtant  to 
preserve  a  free  citizen  from  being  made 
a  slave  than  tn  send  liack  a  fugitive 
slave  to  his  chain.  This  idea  is  to  rule 
over  am!  determine  all  the  le^'islation  on 
this  subject.  Let  the  fut^itivc  be  deliv- 
ered up  but  by  such  processes  as  will 
prevent  a  fretnian  from  l)cing  delivered 
up  also,  Kor  this  end  full  provision 
must  he  made.  On  this  point  the  Con- 
stitulion.  and  a  still  higher  law.  that  of 
nature  and  (iod.  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage :  and  we  must  insist  that  these 
high  authorities  shall  be  revered. 

The  Constitution  opens  with  these 
memorable  wonis :  "  We.  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  in- 
sure domestic  Iranquillily.  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  gcn- 
;ral  welfare,  and  secure  titf  bUs.'ings  of 
liberty  lo  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution 
for  the  Lrntted  States  of  America."  It 
is  understood  and  conceded  that  this 
preamble  does  not  confer  on  the  national 
government  any  powers  but  such  as  are 
specified  in  the  sulisequent  articles  of 
the  instrument  ;  but  it  teaches,  and  was 
designed  to  leach,  the  spirit  in  which 
these  powers  arc  to  be  interpreted  and 
brought  into  action,  "To  secure  the 
(ilessings  of  liberty"'  \s  t'nuw*M_a<.e<.l 
among   the  purposes  oi   i\\^   na^wTiA 


compact  \  and  whoever  knows  the  his- 
tory of  the  Constitution  knows  that  the 
was  the  grand  purpose  for  which  iIk 
powers  of  the  Constitution  were  CO* 
terred.  That  the  liberty  of  each  nun, 
of  the  obscurest  man.  should  be  invio- 
late. —  this  was  the  master- thought  11 
the  authors  of  this  immortal  charter. 
According  lo  these  views,  we  have  1 
right  to  demand  of  Congress,  as  their 
highest  constitutional  dtitv.  to  carry  iiHn 
the  enactment  of  every  law  a  reverend 
for  the  freedom  of  each  and  alL  A  li« 
palpably  exposing  the  freeman  to  Ix 
made  a  slave,  and  even  rendering  his 
subjection  to  this  cruel  doom  nearly 
sure,  is  one  of  the  most  unconstitutional 
acts,  if  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  be 
regarded,  which  the  national  legislature 
can  commit.  The  Constitution  is  vio- 
lated, not  only  by  the  assumption  d 
powers  not  conceded,  but  equally  by 
using  concedetl  powers  to  tiie  frustraiim 
of  the  end  for  which  they  were  confeireil 
In  the  law  regulating  the  dehverj-  « 
supposed  fugitives,  the  great  end  of  tk 
national  charter  is  sacriticed  to  an  acci- 
dental provision.  This  Constitution 
was  not  established  to  send  back  slaves 
to  chains.  The  article  requiring  this 
act  of  the  free  States  was  forced  on  them 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  aoii 
submitted  to  as  a  hard  necessity.  It 
ilid  not  enter  into  the  essence  of  the  in- 
strument ;  whilst  the  security  of  freedom 
was  its  great,  living,  all-pervading  idei 
We  see  the  tendency  of  slavery  10  warp 
the  Constitution  to  its  pur|Kises  in  the 
law  for  restoring  the  tiying  bondman 
Under  this  nol  a  few.  having  nol  only 
the  same  natural  hut  legal  rights  wiih 
ourselves,  have  lieen  subjected  to  the 
lash  of  ihe  overseer. 

Hut  a  higher  law  than  the  Conslitn- 
lion  protests  against  the  act  of  Congress 
on  this  point.  According  to  the  lanoi 
nature,  no  greater  crime  against  a  hu- 
man being  can  be  committed  than  10 
make  him  a  slave.  This  is  to  strilte  1 
blow  at  the  very  heari  and  centre  of  all 
his  rights  as  a  man  ;  to  put  liim  beneath 
his  race.  On  the  ground  of  the  immu- 
table law  of  nature,  our  government  has 
pronounced  the  act  of  making  a  man  a 
slaie  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  be  piracy. 
—  a  capital  crime.  And  shall  tliesanK 
government  enact  or  sustain  a  lawwhicli 
exposes  the  freeman  here  to  be  reduced 
\o  Aww^j.-wVisJa^ves  facilities  to  lb* 
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unprincipled  for  accomplishing  this  in- 
finite wrong  ?  And  wha.t  is  the  end  for 
which  the  freeman  is  so  exposed  ?  It 
is  that  a  man  flying  from  an  unjus^yoke 
may  be  forced  back  to  bondajge.  —  an  end 
against  which  natural  and  divine  justice 
protests  ;  so  that,  to  confirm  and  per- 
petuate one  violation  of  the  moral  law, 
another  still  greater  is  left  open  and 
made  easy  to  the  kidnapper. 

There  seems  no  need  of  enlarging  on 
this  point  Every  man  who  enjoys  lib- 
erty can  understand  what  it  is  to  be 
made  a  slave,  to  be  held  and  treated  as 
property,  to  be  subjected  to  arbitrary 
will,  to  arbitrarv  punishment,  to  the  loss 
of  wife  and  child,  at  another's  pleasure. 
Every  man  knows  what  he  would  feel  at 
having  a  son  or  a  daughter  torn  from 
him  and  sent  to  slavery.  And  liberty  is 
not  a  whit  dearer  lo  us  than  it  is  to  a 
human  brother  whose  only  misfortune  it 
is  to  wear  a  darker  skin.  We  are  bound 
to  extend  to  him  the  same  protection  of 
law  as  to  our  own  child. 

To  condemn  a  man  to  perpetual  sla- 
very is  as  solemn  a  sentence  as  to  con- 
demn him  to  death.  Before  being  thus 
doomed  he  has  a  right  to  all  the  means 
of  defence  which  are  granted  to  a  man 
who  is  tried  for  his  hfe.  All  the  rules, 
forms,  solemnities  by  which  innocence 
is  secured  from  being  confounded  with 
guilt  he  has  a  right  lo  demand.  In  the 
present  case  ihe  principle  is  eminently 
applicable,  that  many  guilty  should  es- 
cape rather  than  that  one  innocent  man 
should  suffer  ;  because  the  guilt  of  run- 
ning away  from  an  "  owner  "  is  of  too 
faint  a  color  to  be  seen  by  some  of  the 
best  eyes,  whilst  that  of  enslaving  the 
tree  is  of  the  darkest  hue. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  no 
man  shall  "be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of 
l.iw."  A  man  delivered  up  as  a  slave  is 
deprived  of  all  property,  all  liberty,  and 
placed  in  acondition  where  life  and  limb 
are  held  at  another  s  pleasure.  Does  he 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  -'a  due  process  of 

Inw  '■     when    3     nnmmnn     i.,«,Ve    of   the 


peace,  selected  by  the  master,  anu  re- 
sentence on  him  without  jury  and  with- 
out appeal  ? 

It  IS  of  great  importance  that  a  new 
and  satisfactory  law  on  this  subject 
should  be  passed  by  Congress.  It  is  a 
serious   evil    to  perpetuate    legislation 
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against  which  the  moral  sense  of  Che 
community  protests.      In   this    country 

Cublic  opinion  is  the  strength  of  the 
iws.  is  the  ^nd  force  with  which  the 
public  authorities  must  surround  them- 
selves. The  present  law  for  the  recov- 
ery of  fugitive  slaves  is  reprobated,  not 
by  the  passions,  but  by  the  deliberate 
moral  judgments  of  large  portions  of  the 
free  States  ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it 
cannot  be  executed.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand ways  of  evading  it  without  force. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  I  fear,  it 
might  be  resisted  by  force,  should  its 
execution  be  urged  \  and  although  a  law 
demanded  by  justice  should  never  be 
yielded  to  the  fear  of  tumult ;  though  we 
ought  to  encounter  violence  rather  than 
make  a  sacrifice  of  duty  ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  most  unwise  to  uphold 
a  palpably  unrighteous  law,  which  oy  its 
unrighteousness  endangers  the  public 
peace.  In  such  a  case  the  chief  respon- 
sibility for  the  danger  rests  on  th«  ob- 
stinacy of  the  legislator.  The  appointed 
guardian  of  social  order  proves  its  foe 

A  trial  by  jury  ought  to  be  granted  to 
the  suspected  fugitive,  as  being  the  most 
effectual  provision  for  innocence  known 
to  our  laws.  It  is  said  that,  under  such 
a  process,  the  slave  will  not  be  restored 
to  his  master.  Undoubtedly  the  jury  is 
an  imperfect  tribunal,  ard  may  often  fail 
of  a  wise  and  just  administration  of  the 
laws.     But,  as  we   have  seen,   the  first 

Sueslion  to  be  asked  is.  How  shall  the 
■eeman  be  preserved  from  being  sen- 
tenced to  slavery  ?  This  is  an  infinitely 
greater  evii  than  the  escape  of  the  fugi- 
tive ;  and,  to  avert  this,  a  trial  by  jury 
should  be  granted,  unless  some  other 
process  as  safe  and  effectual  can  be 
devised. 

In  these  remarks  I  would  not  intimate 
that  the  slave-holders  as  a  body  desire 
a  loose  law,  which  will  place  the  inno- 
cent at  their  mercy,  in  order  to  be  kid- 
nappers. The  South  is  as  incapable 
of  this  baseness  as  the  North.  But  in 
both  regions  there  are  too  many  men 
profligate  enough  to  use  such  a  law  for 
the  perpetration  of  the  greatest  crime. 
We  know  that  the  existing  law  has  been 
so  used  that  the  faciUties  and  tempta- 
tions which  it  ministers  to  the  grossest 
violation  of  right  have  whetted  cupidity 
and  instigated  to  cruelty.  Then  it  must 
be  chaneed. 

The  alavc-\io\&«  wMi9,\  tiai.  «a.^  *«*-  * 
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change  will  annul  his  claim  on  the  flying 
slave.  He  ou^ht  to  consider  that,  in 
insisting  on  processes  for  enforcing  his 
claim  which  cannot  but  result  in  enslav- 
ing the  free,  he  virtually  enrols  himself 
among  kidnappers.  Still  more,  he  should 
understand  that  his  only  chance  of  as- 
serting his  claim  rests  on  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  law  as  will  secure  the 
rights  of  the  colored  man  of  the  free 
States.  There  is  a  jealousy  on  this 
point  among  us.  which,  as  it  is  right- 
eous, must  be  respected.  It  is  a  spread- 
ing jealousy,  and  will  obstruct  more  r.nd 
more  the  operation  of  the  existing  law. 
It  must  not  be  spoken  of  as  a  fever  which 
has  reached  its  height.  It  is  a  sign  of 
returning  moral  health,  and  its  progress 
will  be  aided  by  perseverance  in  immoral 
means  of  reclaiming  the  flying  slave. 

Having  shown  how  the  free  States 
are  bound  to  construe  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  relating  to  fugitive  slaves, 
or,  ratlicr,  '*  persons  held  to  service  in 
other  States,"  I  proceed,  in  the  second 
place,  to  show  the  strict  construction 
which  should  be  given  to  those  parts  of 
the  Constitution  under  which  the  gen- 
eral government  has  been  led  to  take 
sliivery  into  its  protection.  ///  its  in- 
tercourse  ivith  fo/rij^ft  fiiitions.  This 
agency  is  believed  to  be  wholly  without 
warrant :  and  it  threatens  so  to  extend 
itself,  and  to  disturb  so  n-.uch  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  states,  that  we  are 
bound,  not  only  by  considerations  of 
morality,  but  of  our  essential  interests, 
to  reduce  it  within  the  precise  limits  of 
the  Constitution. 

By  this  instrument  the  powers  of 
declaring  war,  appointing  ambassadors, 
raising  armies,  and  making  treaties  are 
conferred  on  the  national  government. 
The  protection  of  our  rights  against 
foreign  powers  was  undoubtedly  a  ])rin- 
cipal  end  of  the  Union.  Every  part  of 
the  country  expects  and  requires  it  "  to 
provide  for  the  common  defence."  Hut 
it  is  pJain  tliat  this  duty  of  the  national 
government,  to  watch  over  our  rights 
al)roul.  cannot  go  beyond  those  rights. 
It  cannot  seek  redress  but  for  wronjjs 
inflicted  by  foreign  powers.  To  insist 
on  groundless.  unreasonalJe  claims  is 
an  unwarrantable  abuse  of  power  :  and 
to  put  in  peril  our  national  j)eace  by 
assertion  of  these  is  to  violate  at  once 
r/ie  national  charter,  and  l\^e  \\\M\\ei  l^vj 
0/  universal  justice  and  good-\v\\\. 


The  grand  principle  to  be  adopted  by 
the  North  is  this,  that,  because  certain 
States  of  this  Union  see  fit  to  pronouna 
certain  human  beings  within  their  terri- 
tory to  be  property,  foreign  nations  arc 
not  bound  to  regard  and  treat  these  per- 
sons as  property,  when  brought  within 
their  jurisdiction.  Of  consequence,  the 
national  go.ernment  has  no  claim  on 
foreign  governments  in  regard  to  slaves 
carried  bevond  the  limits  of  the  South 
and  founcT  in  other  countries.  The 
master  has  no  authority  over  them  in 
a  foreign  land.  They  appear  there  as 
men.  They  have  rights  there  as  real,  as 
sacred,  as  the  country-  has  from  which 
they  came,  and  these  must  on  no  ac- 
count be  six)rted  with. 

The  rights  of  the  individual  lie  at  the 
very  foundation  of  civil  society ;  aixi 
society,  trulv  constituted,  conflrms.  in- 
stead of  takfng  them  away.  The  simple 
idea  of  a  nation  is.  that  it  is  the  union 
of  a  multitude  to  establish  and  enforce 
laws  for  the  protection  of  every  right  \ 
nation  is  not  to  depart  from  this,  its  true 
idea,  its  primitive  end  and  deny  to  human 
beings  entering  its  borders  the  common 
rights  of  humanitv,  because  these  men 
have  been  seized  in  another  part  of  the 
world  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
chattels  or  brutes.  One  injustice  does 
not  induce  the  necessity  of  another. 
Because  a  man  is  wrongecl  in  one  place. 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  be 
wronged  everywhere.  A  particular  state 
cannot  by  its  form  of  legislation  bind 
the  whole  earth  to  become  partakers 
with  it  in  a  crime.  It  would  seem  as 
if  tlie  fact  of  a  man's  having  been  in- 
jured on  one  spot  were  rather  a  reason 
for  his  enjoying  peculiar  protection  else- 
where. 

The  local  municipal  law  which  ordains 
slavery  in  a  state  does  not  make  it  just 

1  does  not  make  man  rightful  property, 
even  in  the  particular  countr)-  where  it 
is  established.  This  law,  however,  is 
to  be  respected  in  a  certain  sense  by 
foreign  nations.  These  must  not  ente. 
the    slave-holding    country    to   enforce 

'  emancipation.  IJut.  in  thus  restraining 
themselves,  they  acknowledge  no  moml 
right  in  the  master,  no  moral  validity  in 
the  law  declaring  man  property.  They 
act  simply  on  the  principle,  that  one 
nation   is  not  to   intermeddle  with  the 

\  Icvi^islation  of  another,  be  it  wise  or  fool- 

^  \s\v,  Yx-sX  Q.X  >\\C>}a&v    Y<^T^\^  nations  are 
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touch  a  law  creating  slavery  in  a 
[lar  country,  because  they  touch 
if  the  laws  there.  If  that  country 
:  to  ordain  polygamy,  as  in  the 
n  world,  or  stealing,  as  in  Sparta, 
stitution,  as  in  some  Established 
ns  of  antiquity,  no  other  nations 
lerfere  to  repeal  these  ordinances. 
ecausc  unmolested  in  the  place  of 
linh,  are  these  institutions  to  be 
I  beyond  it,  lobe  regarded  as  sacred 
er  governments,  and  not  only  to  be 
d,  but  to  be  enforced  in  foreign  re- 
'  Shall  a  Mahometan  country  hold 
.vronged  and  declare  war,  because 

its  subjects,  carrying  with  him  a 
;d  wives,  cannot  set  up  a  harem 
liristian  country,  or  cannot  receive 
I  and  succor  of  the  authorities  of 
gn  port  in  recovering  fifty  of  his 
1  who  had  found  their  way  to  the 
'  Are  the  tribunals  of  a  country 
d  themselves  to  the  execution  of 
1  laws  which  are  opposed  to  its 
nd  which  not  only  its  policy  but 
gion  and  moral  sense  condemn  ? 

sum  of  these  remarks  is,  that 
i  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  recog- 
in  any  sense  whatever  by  nations 

disclaim  it :  that  to  them  it  does 
list  as  a  right  anywhere  ;  that  in 
>wn  jurisdiction  it  cannot  exist  as 
;  and  from  these  views  it  follows 
LO  nation,  allowing  or  ordaining 
/  within  its  limits,  has  a  right  to 
d  any  recognition  of  it  in  any 
or  degree  beyond  its  own  borders, 
tempi  to  protect  it  or  to  require 
lion  for  it  in  the  ports  of  another 
y  is  to  set  up  not  merely  a  ground- 
ul  an  iniquitous  claim.  To  charge 
■r  country  with  wron^-doing  for 
ding  us  to  retain  this  property 
lo  wrong  ourselves,  and  to  offer 
ult  to  a  more  righteous  commU' 

Constitution,  then,  which  com- 
to  the  national  authorities  the 
rnance  of  our  rights  abroad,  is 
ended,  its  powers  are  unwarrant- 
itretched,  when  the  government 
abroad  to  claim  respect  in  any 
jr  degree  to  the  slave-laws  of  a 
f  this  country,  or  when  it  intro- 
slavery  at  all  as  a  matter  of  con- 
sy  into  our  discussions  with  foreign 
s.  To  these  slavery  does  not  ex- 
n  their  own  sphere  they  do  not 
e  accountable  to  us  by  utter  dis- 


regard of  the  slave-laws  of  the  South, 
or  by  refusing  to  see  any  thing  but  men 
in  the  slaves  of  that  region,  when  car- 
ried by  any  means  whatever  within  their 
bounds.  Slavery  is  a  word  which  should 
never  be  utterea  between  us  and  foreign 
sUtes.  It  is  as  local  a  matter  as  the 
licensing  of  gambling- houses  at  New 
Orleans,  and  can  with  no  more  fitness 
be  made  a  matter  of  diplomacy.  It  is 
we  who  are  guilty  of  encroachment,  when 
we  deny  the  right  of  other  nations  to 
follow  their  own  laws,  rather  than  ours, 
within  their  own  hmtts,  and  to  regard 
as  men  all  human  beings  who  enter 
their  ports. 

When  we  look  into  the  Constitution, 
we  see  not  one  express  obligation  im- 
posed in  regard  to  slavery.  >>  Persons 
held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State 
under  the  laws  thereof."  and  who  escape 
from  it,  are  to  be  restored.  This  lan- 
guage, as  we  have  seen  in  the  first  part 
of  this  tract,  was  adopted  to  exclude 
the  recognition  of  the  lawfulness  of 
slavery  ''in  a  moral  point  of  view." 
The  Constitution,  in  requiring  the  sur- 
render of  slaves  in  one  case  only,  leaves 
them  in  all  other  cases  to  come  under 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  free 
States,  when  found  within  the  limits  of 
the  same.  Does  not  the  Constitution. 
then,  plainly  expect  that  slaves  from 
the  South,  it  carried  into  foreign  ports, 
will  fall  under  the  operation  of  the  laws 
established  there? 

There  is  still  another  view.  Slavery 
is  limited  in  this  country  to  one  region. 
In  the  rest  of  the  osuntry  it  does  not 
exist ;  and,  slill  more,  it  is  regarded  as 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
God.  Now  the  general  government. 
when  it  calls  on  foreign  nations  to  re- 
spect the  claims  of  the  slave-holder, 
speaks  in  the  name,  not  merely  of  the 
slave  States,  but  of  the  free, —  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  people.  And  ought 
the  whole  people  to  be  thus  committed 
to  the  cause  of  slavery,  unless  an  un- 
doubted, unequivocal  obligation  is  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  Constitution  to 
assume  its  defence  P  unless  a  clear  case 
can  be  made  out  gainst  the  free  States  ? 
The  Constitution  is  to  be  explained  in 
part  by  the  known  views  of  its  authors. 
We  have  seen  how  slow  they  were  to 
recognize  a  moral  right  in  slavery.  Did 
they  intend  that  we  should  assert  its 
claims  to  the  taAa  ol  \.\\«  «wCt\t 
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It  is  true,  the  national  government 
has  interfered  to  claim  slaves  thrown  on 
a  foreign  shore,  and  this  consideration 
is  of  weight.  Hut.  in  so  grave  an  affair, 
it  does  not  decide  tlie  constitutional 
ciuestion.  That  the  administration  of 
the  national  government  has  been  un- 
duly swayed  by  the  slave-holding  portion 
of  the  country  we  of  the  North  believe. 
That  under  this  influence  an  unwarrant- 
able extension  of  constitutional  powers 
has  taken  place  is  very  conceivable. 
False  interpretations  of  such  an  instru- 
ment, which  favor  the  interests  of  one 
part  of  the  people  without  apparently 
touching  the  rest  of  the  community, 
easily  steal  into  the  public  policy.  Time 
alone  exposes  them,  and  time  ought  not 
to  be  alleged  as  a  reason  for  their  con- 
tinuance. 

In  interpreting  the  Constitution,  it  is 
not  only  necessary  to  consult  the  history 
of  the  period  of  its  formation,  but  to 
apply  to  it  the  principles  of  universal 
justice.  Its  authors  honored  these,  and 
did  not  intend  to  establish  a  government 
in  hostility  to  them.  They  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  reverence  for  human  rights. 
This  is  eminently  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  l)v  this  it  should  be  con- 
strued. Doubtnil  articles  should  receive 
an  interpretation  which  will  bring  them 
into  harmony  with  the  immutable  laws 
of  dutv.  Any  other  construction  virt- 
ually falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  of  no 
force,  for  it  cannot  shake  the  authority 
of  God.  On  these  principles  we  main- 
tain that  the  Constitution  does  not  and 
cannot  bind  the  government  to  demand 
from  the  whole  human  race  respect  to 
the  municipal  law  of  Southern  slavery. 

This  topic  is  not  a  merely  speculative 
one,  but  of  great  practical  importance. 
Our  honor  as  a  people  is  involved  in 
the  construction  of  the  Con.stitution 
now  pleaded  for.  This  is  not  the  day 
for  setting  up  pretensions  in  favor  of 
slavery,  for  demanding  from  the  whole 
civilized  world  succor  and  countenance 
in  enforcing  our  property  in  man.  We 
di.sgrace  ourselves  in  sending  abroad 
ministers  on  such  a  message.  We  should 
regard  our  ch;iracter  too  much  to  thrust 
the  deformity  and  stench  of  slavery  into 
the  eves  and  nostrils  of  the  world.  We 
shoufd  rejrard  too  much  the  reputation 
of  honorable  men.  who  represent  us  in 
foreign  countries,  to  employ  them  in  tins 
low  work.     An  American.  aWv^  Vo  \vv^ 


country ^s  honor,  cannot  easily 
humiliation  abroad.  It  is  enough  that 
In  our  private  intercourse  with  foreigii- 
ers,  we  are  set  down  as  citizens  of  a 
slave-holding  country.  But  we  need  not 
and  ought  fiot  to  hold  up  our  shame  in 
the  blaze  of  courts,  in  the  high  places  of 
the  world.  We  ought  not  industriously 
to  invite  men  everywhere  to  inspect  oifr 
wounds  and  ulcers.  Let  us  keep  our 
dishonor  at  home.  The  free  States  es 
pccially  should  shrink  from  this  expo.s 
ure.  They  should  insist  that  slavery 
shall  be  a  State  interest,  not  a  national 
concern ;  that  this  brand  shall  not  be 
fixed  on  our  diplomacy,  on  our  foreign 
policy  :  that  the  name  of  American  shall 
not  become  synonymous  everywhere 
with  oppression. 

But  sometning  more  than  dishonor  is 
to  be  feared,  if  our  government  shall 
persevere  in  its  efforts  for  maintainin/^' 
the  claims  of  slave-holders   in  foreign 
countries.     Such   claims,  if  asserted  in 
earnest,  must  issue  in  war.  for  they  can- 
not be  acceded  to.     England  has  taken 
her  ground  on  this  matter  ;  so  ought  the 
free  States.     On  this  point  we  ought  to 
speak  plainly,  unconditionally,  without 
softening  language.     We  ought  to  say 
to  the  South,  to  Congress,  to  the  world : 
**  We  «'///  no/  fight  lor  slaver}'.    We  can 
die  for  truth,  for  justice,  for  rights.   We 
will  not  die,  or  inflict  death,  in  support 
of  wrongs."     In   truth,  this  spirit,  this 
determination,  exists  now  so  extensively 
in  the  free  States   that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  a  war  to  be  carried  on  in 
behalf  of  slavery ;  and.  such  l>eing  the 
fact,  all  diplomacy  in  its  behalf  l>ecomes 
a  mockery.     It  is' a  disgraceful  show  for 
no  possible  benefit.     Even  could  war  l)e 
declared   for  this   end,  the  deep  moral 
feeling  of  a  large  i>art  of  the  community 
would  rob  it  of  all  energy,  and  would  in- 
sure defeat  and  shame.     Bad  as  we  think 
men,  they  cannot  fight  against  their  con- 
sciences.    The  physical  nature  finds  its 
strength  in  the  moral.     The  rudest  sol- 
diers are  sustained  by  the  idea  of  acting 
under  some  lawful   authority  ;    and  on 
this   account  have   an   advantage  over 
pirates,  who  either  cower,  or  abandon 
themselves  to  a  desperation  which,  by 
robbing  them  of  a  guiding  intelligence, 
makes  them  an  easier  prey.     In  propor- 
tion as  a  people  become  enlightened,  and 
especially  in  proportion  as  they  recof 
tCxx^  >3ev^  ^Tvwci^les  of  Christianity,  it  is 
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Iiardcr  to  drive   them    into  a    war.      The 
moral  sense,  which  in  an  i ignorant  age  or 
community  is  easily  blinded,  cannot  in 
their  case  be  imposed  on  without  much 
•      skilful  sophistry.     They  take  the  justice 
3      of  a  war  less  and  less  on  trust.     They 
c      must  see  that  they  have  right  on  their 
F      side»  or  they  are  no  match  for  a  foe. 
This  country  has  the  best  materials  for 
an  army  in  a  righteous  cause,  and  the 
worst  in  a  wicked  one.     No  martial  law 
;      could  drive  us  to  battle  for  the  slave- 
holder's claim  to  the  aid  or  countenance 
of  foreign  powers.     We  could  not  fight 
in  such  a  quarrel.     Our  "  hands  would 
bang  down"  as  truly  as  if  loaded  with 
material  chains.     To  fight  for  a  cause  at 
which  we  blush  !  for  a  cause  which  con- 
science protests  against !  for  a  cause  on 
which  we  dare  not  ask  the  blessing  of 
God !     The  thing  is  impossible.     Our 
moral  sympathies  would  desert  to  our  foe. 
We  should  honor  him  for  not  suffering 
a  slave  to  tread  his  soil.     God  keep  us 
from  being  plunged  into  a  war  of  any 
kind !     But  if  the  evil  is  to  be  borne, 
let  us  have,  at  least,  the  consolation  that 
our  blood  is  shed  for  undoubted  rights  : 
t'lat  we  have  truth,  justice,  honor  on  our 
side  ;  that  religion,   freedom,  and  hu- 
manity are  not  leagued  with  our  foe. 

**  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just, 
And  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  comipted." 

I  proceed,  in  the  third  place,  to  an- 
other topic,  which  will  complete  my  re- 
marks on  the  duties  of  the  free  States 
in  relation  to  slavery  under  the  present 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  These 
States  are  bound  to  insist  on  M^  ado/i- 
tion  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in 
the  District  of  Colttmbia.  Their  power 
in  this  regard  is  unquestionable.  To 
Congress  is  committed  exclusively  the 
government  of  the  District,  and  it  is 
committed  without  any  restrictions.  In 
this  sphere  of  its  action  the  general  gov- 
ernment has  no  limitations,  but  those 
which  are  found  in  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  universal  justice. 
The  power  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
District  is  a  rightful  one,  and  must  be 
lodged  somewhere,  and  can  be  exercised 
by  Congress  alone.  And  this  authority 
ought  not  to  sleep. 

Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  not  Southern  slavery.  It  has  no 
local  character.     It  is  the  slavery  of  the 


l/nitcd  States  !  It  bcloiiLCs  equally  to 
the  free  and  to  the  slave  holdins^  por- 
tion of  the  country.  It  is  ^>//r  institution 
as  truly  as  if  it  were  planted  in  the  midst 
of  us  ;  for  this  District  is  the  common 
ground  of  the  nation.  Its  institutions 
exist  solely  by  authority  of  the  nation. 
They  are  as  truly  expressions  of  the 
national  will  as  any  acts  of  Congress 
whatever.  We  all  uphold  the  slave-code 
under  which  men  are  bought  and  sold 
and  whipped  at  their  masters'  pleasure. 
Every  slave-auction  in  the  District  is 
held  under  our  legislation.  We  are 
even  told  that  the  prison  of  the  District 
is  used  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  slaves 
who" are  brought  there  for  sale.  In  the 
former  part  of  these  remarks  I  said  that 
the  free  States  had  no  participation  in 
this  evil.  I  forgot  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. There  we  sustain  it  as  truly  as 
we  support  the  navy  or  army.  It  ought, 
then,  to  be  abolished  at  once.  And  in 
urging  this  action  we  express  no  hostility 
towards  Southern  institutions.  We  do 
not  think  of  the  South.  We  see  within 
a  spot  under  our  jurisdiction  a  great 
wrong  sustained  by  law.  For  this  law 
we  are  responsible.  For  all  its  fruits 
we  must  give  account.  We  owe,  then, 
to  God,  to  conscience,  to  rectitude,  our 
best  efforts  for  its  abolition.  We  have 
no  thought  of  limiting  Southern  institu- 
tions, it  is  our  own  unjust,  unhallowed 
institution  which  we  resolve  no  longer 
to  maintain.  Can  the  free  States  con- 
sent to  continue  their  partnership  in  this 
wrong  i*  They  have  not  even  the  poor 
consolation  of  profiting  by  the  crime. 
The  handful  of  slaves  in  the  District 
may  be  of  some  worth  to  a  few  masters, 
but  are  utterly  insignificant  in  their 
relation  to  the  country.  They  might  be 
bought  by  the  government  and  set  free 
at  less  expense  than  is  incurred  in  pass- 
ing many  an  act  of  Congress. 

Emancipation  in  the  present  case  is 
opposed  by  the  South,  not  on  account 
of  any  harm  to  be  endured  bv  the  Dis- 
trict or  the  country,  but  simply  because 
this  measure  would  be  a  public  formal 
utterance  of  the  moral  conviction  of  the 
free  States  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
Our  case  is  a  hard  one  indeed.  We  are 
required  to  support  what  we  abhor,  be- 
cause by  withdrawing  our  supppft  we 
shall  express  our  abhorrenc€^»0f  ^  We 
must  go  on  sinning,  le^^  ^^  bccc^Kssft. 
witnesses  ag?dtv&X  s\tv.  ^  <;^QNiA  ^^  "^^^"^ 
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slavery  out  of  the  District  without  de- 
claring it  to  be  evil,  emancipation  would 
be  comparatively  easy:  but  we  are  re- 
quired to  sustain  it  because  we  think  it 
evil,  and  must  not  show  our  thoughts. 
We  must  dine  lo  a  wronp  l)ecaiiKe  our 
associates  at  the  .South  will  not  consent 
to  the  reproof  implied  in  our  desertion 
of  it.  And  can  it  be  tiiac  we  are  so 
wantinc  in  moral  principle  and  force  a.s 
to  yield  to  these  passionate  partners  ? 
Is  not  our  path  clear?  Can  any  thing; 
authorize  us  to  sanction  slavery  by  sol- 
emn acts  of  legislation  ?  Are  any  viola- 
tions of  ri(,'ht  so  iniquitous  as  those 
which  are  perpetrated  by  law.  by  that 
function  of  sovereignty  which  has  'the 
maintenance  of  rif;hl  for  its  foundation 
and  end  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  free  States 
send  their  most  illustrious  men  to  Con- 
gress to  set  their  seal  to  slavery  ?  that 
the  national  government,  intended  lo  be 
(lie  centre  of  what  is  most  august  and 
imposing  in  our  land,  should  be  turned 
into  a  lejpslaiure  of  a  slave-district,  and 
should  put  forth  its  vast  powers  in  su.S' 
taining  a  barbarous  slave  code  P  If  this 
must  be,  then  does  it  not  seem  fit  that 
the  national  eagle  should  add  the  whip 
of  the  overseer  to  the  arrows  and  olive- 
branch    which   he   now    grasps   in   his 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  District  of 
Columbia  is  not  only  tainted  with  slavery, 
but  it  is  a  great  —  1  believe  the  greatest 
—  slave-market  in  our  country.  To  this 
human  beings  are  driven  as  cattle; 
driven  sometimes  if  not  often,  in  chains. 
It  is  even  reported  that  the  sl.ive-coffle 
is  somt-times  headed  by  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  To  this  spot  —  the 
metropolis  of  our  nation — are  brought 
multitudes  of  our  fellow-creatures,  lorn 
from  their  homes  by  force  and  for  others' 
gain,  and  heart -stricken  by  the  thought 
of  birthplace  and  friends  to  he  seen  no 
more,  Hcrt  women  are  widowed  and 
children  made  orphans,  whilst  the  hus- 
iKind  and  the  parent  still  live.  A  more 
cruel  minister  than  death  has  been  at 
work  in  their  for-^aken  huls.  These 
wronged  fellow-licinj;s  are  then  set  up 
for  sale,  and  women,  as  well  as  men, 
are  subjected  to  an  examination  like  that 
which  draught  horses  undergo  at  an 
auction.  That  the  seat  of  the  national 
governmtnt  should  be  made  a  mart  for 
this  shameful  traffic  is  noi  W  \^  endured. 
On  this  point  some  iieievet\cft»  ivieV: 


the  free  States  and  the  character  of  ilif 
country.  The  spot  on  wliich  m  2I! 
meet  as  ei^uals.  and  which  is  equilli 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  all,  ought  :> 
be  kept  clean  from  a  trade  which  itt 
majonty  think  inhuman  a.nd  a  disgriir 
to  the  land.  On  this  point  there  a: 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  const ituiioiu' 
power  of  Congress  That  body  mii 
certainly  remove  a  nuisance  from  asfW 
which  is  subject  to  its  unrestria«la.i 
thority.  A  common  township  mayabaw 
nuisances.  In  many  of  the  Slates  ilic 
municipal  authorities  may  prohibit  if 
they  see  fit,  the  sale  of  ardent  spiriN 
within  their  limits.  Congress  may  cc- 
tainly  say.  that  the  '■  ten-miles  square " 
ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  not  b( 
a  market  for  slaves.  Washingion  bold' 
a  peculiar  relation  to  the  country.  For. 
eigners  repair  to  it  as  the  spot  10  which 
lo  obsen-e  our  institutions.  That  sil- 
very, our  chief  slain,  should  be  ejtjwsec 
,  most  ostentatious  I)-  at  the  seat  of  grit- 
!  ernment  is  a  violation  of  national  de- 
cency, a  sign  of  moral  obtuseness.  d 
I  insensibility  to  the  moral  judgment  0: 
I  mankind,  which   ought  immematelyto 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  duties  oi 

I  the  free  States  under  the  Constitutioc 

;  as  it  now  exists.     1  proceed  to  a  sttil 

higher  duty  incumbent  on  them,  whic' 

,  is,  to  seek  earnestly  and  resolutely  fi" 

such    amendments  of   ihe    Constitution 

as  shall  entirely  release  them  from  ihr 

.  obligation  of   yielding   support   in  an; 

!  way  or  degree   to  slavery,  and  shall  sc 

determine  the  relation  between  the  fw 

and  slaves  States  as  to  put  an  cad  \i> 

all  collision   on   lliis  subject. 

!      This  I  have  said   is  a  dutv,  and  v- 

;  such  it  should  be  constantly 'regarcei 

\  The  free  States  should  act  in  it  with  tk 

I  calmness  and  inflexibleness  of  prindplf 

I  avoiding  on  the  one  hand  passionateiKw. 

vehemence,  invective,  and  ontheww. 

\  a  spirit  of  expediency.     It  is  a  questiiin. 

I  not  of  interest,  but  of  rights,  and  con^c 

I  (juently    above    expediency.      Happii.i 

.  interest  and  duty   go   together  in  il''* 

.  matter ;   and  were    it   not  so.  our  w*' 

I  homage   should   be   paid   to  the  rig^' 

.  The   free    States    should    say,    calwl) 

I  but  firmly,  to  the  South  :     "WecuiK^ 

participate    in    slavery.      It    is  ■f^- 

wholly  and  exclusively.      On  you  »1M- 

I  the    responsibility     rests.      Von    o"^ 

A  msiit&TMi  mA  dft£«ad   it  by  jwr  o** 
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arms.  As  respects  slavery  we  are  dis- 
tinct communities,  as  truly  as  in  respect 
to  institutions  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  or  (or  the  education  of  our  children. 
Your  slavery  is  no  national  concern, 
The  nation  must  know  nothing  of  it, 
^must  do  nothing  in  reference  to  it. 
We  will  not  touch  your  slaves,  to  free 
or  restore  them.  Our  powers  in  the 
•tate  or  national  governments  shall  not 
be  used  to  destroy  or  to  uphold  your 
peculiar  institutions.  We  only  ask  such 
modifications  o[  (he  nationil  charter  as 
shall  set  us  free  from  all  obligation  to 
uphold  what  we  condemn.  In  regard 
to  slavery,  the  line  between  the  slave 
and  the  free  States  is  a  great  gulf.  You 
must  not  pass  it  to  enforce  your  sup- 
posed rights  as  slave-holders,  nor  will 
we  cross  it  to  annul  or  violate  the  laws 
on  which  this  evil  system  rests." 

The  reasons  for  thus  modifying  the 
Constitution  are  numerous.  The  first 
has  been  again  and  again  intimated. 
The  moral  sentiment  of  the  North  de- 
mands It.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  a  new  state  of  mind  in  re- 
gard to  slavery  his  spread  through  the 
civilized  world.  It  is  not  of  American 
growth  only,  but  subsists  and  acts  more 
powerfully  abroad  than  at  home.  Sla- 
very, regarded  formerly  as  a  question 
of  great  interest,  is  now  a  ijuestion  of 
conscience.  Vast  numbers  in  the  free 
Slates  cjDDOt  without  self-reproach  give 
it  sanction  or  aid.  From  many  family 
altars  the  prayer  rises  to  God  for  our 
brethren    in    bonds.      The    an ti slavery 

Srinciple  finds  utterance  in  our  churches, 
y  our  firesides,  and  in  our  public  meet- 
ings. Now  the  Constitution  ought  to  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  moral 
convictions  of  the  people.  A  govern- 
ment resisting  these  deprives  itself  of 
its  chief  support.  If  we  were  to  call 
on  the  South  for  a  modification  of  the 
Constitution,  under  the  influence  of  any 
private  motives,  any  interests,  any  pas- 
sions, we  ought  not  to  be  heard.  But 
the  slave-holders,  as  men  of  principle 
(nd  of  honor,  should  shrink  from  asking 
us  to  do  what  we  deliberately  and  con- 
scientiously condemn.  Allow  it,  that 
Dur  moral  sense  is  too  scrupulous.  We 
must  still  reverence  and  obey  it.  We 
have  no  higher  law  than  our  conviction 
of  duty.  We  ought  especially  not  to  be 
isked  to  resist  it  in  a  case  like  the  pres- 
ent, when  otir  conscience  is  In  unison 


with  the  conscience  of  the  civ'lized 
world.  Christendom  responds  to  our 
reprobation  of  slavery  ;  and  can  we  be 
expected  to  surrender  our  principles  to 
a  handful  of  men  personally  interested 
in  the  evil?  We  say  to  the  South: 
■■  We  are  willing  to  be  joined  with  you 
as  a  nation  for  weal  or  for  woe.  Wc 
reach  to  you  the  hand  of  fellowship. 
We  ask  but  one  thing;  do  not  require 
us  to  surrender  what  is  dearer  than  life 
or  nation,  our  sense  of  duty,  our  lovalty 
to  conscience  and  God."  Will  an  hon- 
orable people  demand  this  sacrifice  from 
us  ?  Great  deference  Is  due  to  the 
moral  sense  of  a  community.  This 
should  take  rank  above  political  consid- 
erations. To  ask  a  people  to  trifle  with 
and  slight  it  is  to  invite  them  to  self- 
degradation.  No  profit  can  repay  their 
loss,  no  accession  of  power  can  hide 
their  shame. 

Another  reason  for  modifying  the 
Constitution,  so  that  slavery  shall  be 
wholly  excluded  from  the  class  of  na- 
tional objects,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
this  interest,  if  allowed  to  sustain  itself 
by  the  national  arm,  will  intertwine  itself 
more  and  more  with  public  measures, 
and  will  color  our  whole  policy,  so  that 
the  free  States  wilt  be  more  and  more 
compelled  to  link  themselves  with  its 
support.  Could  the  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  this  subject  be 
rigidly  defined,  the  evil  would  be  more 
tolerable.  But  it  is  natural  that  the 
slave- holding  States  should  seek  to 
make  the  national  power  as  far  as  pos- 
sible a  buttress  of  their  "  peculiar  insti- 
tution." It  is  as  slave-holders,  rather 
than  as  Americans,  that  they  stand  in 
Congress ;  slavery  must  be  secured, 
whatever  befall  other  interests  of  the 
country.  The  people  of  the  North  little 
understand  what  the  national  govern- 
ment has  done  for  the  "  peculiar  in- 
stitution"  of  the  South.  It  has  been, 
and  is.  the  friend  of  the  slave-holder, 
and  the  enemy  of  the  slave.  The  na- 
tional government  authorizes  not  only 
the  apprehension  and  imprisonment  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  colored 
man  suspected  of  being  a  runaway,  but 
the  sale  of  him  as  a  slave,  if  within  a 
certain  time  he  cannot  prove  his  free- 
dom. The  national  government  has 
endeavored  to  obtain  by  negotiation  the 
^■^_   _(  I.. _....._  j\^.,,^^  -^Vfs  V-fci. 
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and  ha*  offered  In  return  lo  rettore  fu- 
fitivei  from  the  West  Indies.  It  has 
disgraced  itMlf  in  the  view  of  all  Eu- 
rope by  claiming,  as  property,  slaves 
who  hsve  been  shipwrecked  on  the 
British  islands,  and  who,  by  touching 
British  soil,  had  become  free.  It  has 
instructed  its  representative  at  Madrid 
to  announce  to  tne  Spanish  Court  "  that 
the  enuuici  patio  D  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion of  Cuba  would  be  very  severely  felt 
in  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  Uiiiled 
States."  It  has  purchased  a  vast  un- 
settled territory  which  it  has  given  up 
to  be  overrun  with  slavery.  Are  we 
willing  that  the  national  power,  in  which 
all  the  States  have  a  common  interest 
and  share,  and  for  the  use  of  which  we 
are  all  responsible,  should  be  so  em- 
ployed ? 

How  far  slavery  does  and  wtll  sway 
the  national  government  may  be  judged 
from  tlie  fact  that  it  is  a  bond  of  union 
to  all  who  participate  in  it;  that  the 
South  is  prepared  by  it  for  a  co-opera- 
tion unknown  at  the  North  ;  and  that, 
of  consequence,  it  gives  to  the  South, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  eonlrol  of  the 
country.  The  jealousies  of  the  slave- 
holder never  sleep.  Thev  mix  with  and 
determine  our  public  policy  in  matters 
which  we  might  think  least  open  to  this 
pernicious  influence.  Of  late  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  country.' 
the  citizen  of  a  free  State,  was  nomi- 
nated as  minister  to  the  English  Court 
He  had  one  qualit^caiion,  perhaps,  above 
any  man  who  could  have  been  selected 
for  the  office.  —  that  is.  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  our  controversy  with 
Great  Britain  as  to  the  nortliern  boun- 
dary. His  large  intellectual  culture,  his 
literary  eminence,  his  admirable  powers. 
and  his  experience  in  public  affairs, 
fitted  him  to  representihe  United  States 
in  the  metropolis  of  Europe,  where  a 
man  of  narrow  education  and  ordinary 

Eiwers  would  dishonor  his  country. 
ut  the  nomination  of  this  gentleman 
was  resisted  vehemently  in  the  Senate. 
on  the  jntiund  that  he  had  expressed 
his  moral  opposition  to  slavery  \  and 
that  he  would  not,  therefore,  plead  the 
cause  of  slavery  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  For  a  time  his  appointment  was 
despaired  of,  and  it  was  confirmed  at 
last  only  by  a  firmness  of  remonstrance 
which  (he  South  could  not  saic\^  o^pow. 


The  action  of  the  slive-holdera  on  dw 
subject,  though  not  carried  lhn>u|;h,  does 
not  the  less  manifest  their  »pai\  and 
policy.  They  have  virtually  exfmati 
their  purpose  to  exclude  from  all  pbces 
cA  trust  and  honor  every  man  from  the 
North  who  expresses  his  i»nral  Eeclingi 
against  slavery.  And  an  thiiae  feelingi 
are  spreading  among  us  and  gaining 
strength,  the  slave-holder  has  virtually 
passed  a  sentence  of  proscription  on  the 
North.  If  possible,  the  door  of  the 
cabinet  is  to  be  shut  in  our  faces.  The 
executive  power  must  be  lodged  in  other 
hands.  Our  most  enlightened  and  virt- 
uous citizens  must  not  represent  tht 
country  abroad.  This  rejection  of  a 
man  on  the  nound  of  a  moral  convictioa 
which  pervades  the  North  is  equivalent 
to  a  general  disfranchisement  A  new 
test  for  office,  never  dreamed  of  before, 
is  to  exclude  us  from  the  service  of  the 
country  in  those  high  public  trusts  which 
are  the  chief  instruments  of  public  influ- 
ence. And  can  we  consent  to  becomea 
proscribed  race  ?  Shall  our  adherence 
to  great  principles  be  punisjted  by  civil 
degradation  }  Can  we  renounce  all  kin- 
dred with  our  fathers,  and  suffer  oar 
very  love  of  freedom  and  justice  to  be  a 
br^^d  of  disqualification  for  offices  which 
by  the  Constitution  are  thrown  equally 
open  to  all  ? 


The 


of  . 


England  was  all  but  rejected,  and  in 
this  we  see  how  slavery  has  (Mmplieated 
itself  with  our  most  important  national 
affairs ;  how  it  determines  the  weight- 
iest acts  of  the  general  government; 
how  it  taints  our  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  policy.  The  North  cannot 
hope  to  escape  with  lending  a  helping 
hand  now  and  then  to  Southern  insri- 
tutions.  We  must  put  our  shouUers 
to  the  wheel  We  must  be  governed 
throughout  with  reference  to  slavery. 
Were  this  the  place,  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  how  the  South,  by  a  skilful 
management  of  the  parties  ol  the  North. 
has  bent  and  may  continue  lo  bend  the 
general  government  to  its  purposes: 
how  slavery  has  been  made  a  means  of 
concentratmg  power  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  uphold  it.  This  institutioB 
is  not  a  narrow  interest,  seldom  intrud- 
ing itself,  too  trifling  to  quarrel  about ; 
but  a  poisonous  element,  acting  subtly 
t  on  public  affairs  when  it  seems  to  be 
\  Qf^^  «Hi  vra«^TOe«  iM'^dog  out  into 
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violences  dishonorable  to  our  national 
councils  aod  menacing  to  the  Union. 
Its  influences  are  not  concealed;  and 
the  time  has  come  for  solemn,  earnest 
effort  to  sever  it  from  the  government 
which  it  would  usurp. 

I  proceed  to  offer  another  reason  for 
so  modifying  the  Constitution  as  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  its  objecls,  which 
is  akin  to  the  last,  but  so  important  as 
to  deserve  distinct  consideration.  The 
slave-power  in  Congress  not  only  mixes 
with  and  controls  public  measures,  but 
it  threatens  our  dearest  rights  and  liber- 
ties. It  is  natural  for  every  power  to 
act  and  manifest  itself  according  to 
its  peculiar  character.  We  ought  not, 
then,  to  wonder  that  slavery  should  set 
at  nought  all  rights  with  which  it  comes 
in  conflict.  And  ^et  that  it  should  be 
so  bold,  so  audacious  as  it  has  proved 
itself,  awakens  some  astonishment.  We 
believed  that  the  Constitution  had  pla::ed 
some  rights  above  the  reach  of  any  party 
or  power :  yet  on  these  especially  sla- 
very has  laid  its  hand.  The  right  of 
petition  is  one  of  the  last  we  might  sup- 
pose to  be  denied  to  a  people.  It  has 
such  a  foundation  in  nature  that  it  is 
respected  where  other  rights  are  trod- 
den down.  The  despot  opens  his  ears 
to  the  petitions  of  his  subjects.  But  in 
the  Congress  of  a  free  people,  petitions 
and  memorials  from  large  numbers  of 
citizens,  and  even  from  public  bodies, 
have  been  treated  with  indi^ity,  and 
refused  a  hearing.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  slave-power  has,  if  possible,  taken 
a  more  daring  step.  A  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  •  has  been 
censured  by  tliat  body  for  presenting  a 
series  of  grave  resolutions  asserting  the 
relation  of  the  government  to  slavery, 
and  denying  the  extension  of  its  powers 
to  slaves  removed  beyond  our  jurisdic- 

Liberty.  of  speech  has  been  secured 
to  us  by  an  express  provision  of  the 
Constitution  ;  and  if  this  right  is  es- 
pecially inviolable  in  .my  person,  it  is  in 
the  representative  of  the  people  stand- 
ing up  in  Congress  to  utter  his  own 
views  and  those  of  his  constituents  on 
great  questions  of  public  policy.  That 
such  a  man  should  be  put  to  silence, 
should  be  subjected  to  censure  for  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  in  the  calmest 
style,  is  a  stretch  of  power,  an  excess 

•  Jottaa  R.  aiddi«s>. 


of  tyranny,  which  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced impossible  a  few  years  since. 
This  is  to  invade  liberty  in  her  holiest 

place,  her  last  refuge.  It  was  not  the 
individual  who  was  wronged,  but  the 
constituents  in  whose  name  he  spoke ; 
the  State  from  which  he  came;  the 
whole  nation,  who  can  only  be  heard 
through  its  representatives. 

This  act  stands  alone,  we  conceive, 
in  representative  bodies.  I  have  in- 
quired, and  cannot  learn  that  the  Knglish 
Parliament,  omnipotent  as  it  declares 
itself,  ever  offered  this  outrage  to  free- 
dom, this  insult  to  the  people.     Until 


the  representative  in  debate  has  been 
left  to  violate  without  reproof  good 
manners  and  the  decencies  of  social 
life  ;  to  bring  dishonor  on  himself  and 
his  country  by  coarseness  and  ribaldry  ; 
to  consume  hour  after  hour,  perhaps  the 
day,  in  declamations  which  have  owed 
their  inspiration  less  to  wisdom  than 
to  wine.  During  this  very  session  we 
have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  ot  Representatives 
denouncing  and  insulting  the  President 
of  the  Llnited  States,  a  co-ordinate 
power  of  the  government,  and  entitled 
to  peculiar  respect,  as  embodying  and 
representing  the  nation  to  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  this  indecorum  has  been 
submitted  to,  lest  the  freedom  of  speech 
in  that  chamber  should  be  encroached 
on.  But  because  a  representative  of 
high  character  has  thought  tit  to  ex- 
press, in  the  most  unexciting  style,  his 
deliberate  convictions  on  a  solemn  ques- 
tion which  threatens  the  country  with 
war,  he  has  been  subjected  to  the  in- 
dignity of  a  public  rebuke.  And  why 
is  he  selected  above  all  others  for  pun- 
ishment ?  Because  he  has  so  interpreted 
the  Constitution  as  to  deny  both  the 
right  and  the  obligation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  protect  slavery  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  United  States.  For  this  sound 
exposition  of  the  national  charter  he  is 
denied  an  immunity  extended  to  the 
brawler  and  traducer.  Can  a  precedent 
more  fatal  to  freedom  be  conceived  ? 
Where  is  this  tyranny  to  slop?  Is  there 
any  doctrine,  any  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  any  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  his  constituents,  that  may 
chance  to  be  unpopular,  for  -k^vvlVv  ?. 
repTesenta,tiv«  tta.'^  an\  w\oas  "Cm.*  ■?<isift^ 
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rebuke  ?  Is  the  lameness  of  the  free 
States  under  this  usurpation  the  way  to 
suppress  it  ?  If  even  in  Congress  un- 
popular truth  may  not  be  spoken,  what 
pledge  have  we  that  it  may  be  uttered 
anywhere  else  ?  A  blow  has  been 
struck  at  freedom  of  speech  in  all  its 
forms  ;  and  in  regard  to  no  other  right 
should  we  be  so  jealous  as  in  regard  to 
this.  As  long  as  we  retain  this  we  re- 
tain the  means  of  defending  all  our 
other  rights,  of  redressing  all  wrongs. 
Take  this  away,  and  we  have  no  redress 
but  in  force. 

By  the  Constitution  each  house  of 
Congress  has  ix>wer  to  punish  a  member 
for  disorderly  behavior.  In  England, 
too,  members  may  be  punished  for  "  con^ 
tempt  of  the  house."  But  in  these  cases 
it  is  not  intended  to  lay  the  least  re- 
straint on  the  discussion  of  public  meas- 
ures. In  these  cases  the  sacredness  of 
the  representative  character  is  not  vio- 
lated. On  the  contrary,  the  individual 
is  punished  for  insulting  the  representa- 
tive body,  the  honor  of  which  is.  indeed, 
his  own.  It  is  to  preserve  the  house 
from  disorders  which  would  infringe  its 
privilege  of  free  discussion  that  this 
power  over  its  members  is  chiefly  re- 

?[uired.  The  act  of  punishing  a  member 
or  speaking  his  mind  on  general  topics, 
on  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  is 
an  unprecedented  tyranny,  which  ought 
to  have  raised  a  burst  of  indignation 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
What  right  may  not  be  invaded  next } 
If  the  freedom  of  the  press,  if  the  right 
of  worshipping  (}od.  shall  be  thought  to 
come  in  conflict  with  slavery,  what  rea- 
son have  we  to  hope  that  these,  or  any 
other  of  our  liberties,  will  escape  viola- 
tion t  Nothing  is  more  common  in  life 
than  to  see  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
one  outrage  on  rights  emboldened  to 
maintain  this  by  others  and  more  fla- 
grant This  experience  of  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  slave-power  should  teach  us 
to  avoid  all  contact  with  it,  to  exclude  it 
from  our  national  government.  On  this 
point,  of  slavery,  the  two  sections  of 
the  country  should  be  separate  nations. 
They  should  hold  no  communion. 

These  remarks  suggest  another  reason 
for  so  modifvinij  the  Constitution  as  to 
release  the  free  States  from  all  action  on 
slaver)'.  It  is  almost  too  plain  a  reason 
to  be  named,  and  yet  too  \mpoTX?iTvX  \o  V 
be  overlooked.    U  ntil  such  mod\fvcaL>Xoxi  \ 


be  made,  the  country  can  know  no  peace. 
The  free  and  slave-holdine  States  will 
meet  in  Confess,  not  to  maintain  peace, 
not  to  provide  for  the  common  libert}-, 
the  common  welfare,  the  common  de- 
fence, but  for  war.  Subjects  of  public 
interest  will  not  be  loolced  at  simply, 
nakedly,  according  to  their  own  merits, 
but  through  the  medium  of  jealousy  and 
hatred,  and  according  to  their  apparent 
bearing  on  slaver}*.  The  *'  peculiar  in- 
stitution'* of  the  South  is  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  irritable.  It  detects  signs 
and  menaces  of  danger  in  harmless  move- 
ments, and  does  not  weigh  its  words  in 
resenting  supposed  injury.  With  this 
root  of  bitterness  in  our  government,  we 
must  expect  distracted  public  councik : 
we  must  witness  fiery  passions  in  the 
place  of  w^ise  deliberations.  The  diflFcr- 
ent  sections  of  the  country  \i  ill  become 
hostile  camps. 

It  is  painful  to  advert  to  the  style  of 
debate  which  the  subject  of  slaver}-  al- 
most always  excites  in  Congress,  be- 
cause it  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  without 
stirring  up  unpleasant  feeling.  On  this 
subject  the  fiery  temperament  of  the 
South  disdains  control.  The  North,  it 
is  true,  has  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
it  is  better  to  be  insulted  than  to  insult; 
and  yet  it  is  a  position  not  ver}'  favora- 
ble to  the  temper  or  to  self-respect  to 
be  compelled  to  listen  to  such  language 
as  Northern  men  hear  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  The  consequences  are  inev- 
itable. Forbearance  has  limits  :  and  re- 
proach awakens  reaction.  Already  a 
venerable  representative  from  a  {ree 
State,*  whose  moral  courage,  in  union 
with  his  great  powers,  places  him  at  the 
head  of  the  public  men  of  the  country, 
has  presented  a  front  of  stem  opposi- 
tion to  the  violence  of  the  South.  We 
thank  him  for  his  magnanimity.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  public  ser\'ice 
ever  rendered  in  tongress  to  the  North : 
for  no  man  serves  his  country  like  him 
who  exalts  its  spirit.  Still,  we  must 
allow  that  the  eloquence  of  this  illustri- 
ous statesman  has  not  tended  to  he.il 
the  wounds  of  the  nation  ;  and,  as  friends 
of  the  Union,  we  must  earnestly  desire 
to  banish  from  our  public  councils  tlse 
irritating  subject  which  has  given  birth 
to  the  conflicts  in  which  he  has  borne  so 
distinguished  a  part.  No  remedy  short 
ol  this  wiU  meet  the  evil,  nor  can  the 
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remedy  be  applied  too  suddenly.  The 
breach  is  widening  every  day.  The  un- 
willingness of  the  North  to  participate 
in  slavery  grows  stronger  every  day. 
The  love  of  the  Union  has  suppressed 
as  yet  the  free  utterance  of  this  feeling ; 
'         '  '     s  of  prudence  are  con- 


much  longer  have  the  floor 
ate  to  itself,  or  rule  the  House  with  an 
iron  hand.  Freedom  will  find  tongues 
there.  The  open  advocates  of  human 
rights,  as  yet  a  small,  heroic  band,  will 
spring  up  as  a  hosL  Is  it  not  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  put  an  end  to  these  deadly 
feuds  ?  Is  the  Union  to  become  a  name  ? 
Is  its  chief  good,  concord,  to  be  given 
up  in  despair?  And  must  not  concord 
be  despaired  of  as  long  as  slavery  shall 
enter  into  the  discussions  of  Congress  ? 
The  dissensions  growing  out  of  slavery 
throw  a  fearful  uncertainty  over  the  fort- 
unes of  this  country.  Let  us  end  them 
at  once  by  dissolving  wholly  the  con- 
nection between  slavery  and   our  na- 

There  is  one  consideration  which 
should  reconcile  the  South  to  such  an 
arrangement.  The  Constitution,  if  not 
so  modified,  can  render  little  service  to 
slavery.  In  this  counirv  no  law,  no 
constitution,  can  prevail  against  the 
moral  convictions  of  the  people.  These 
are  stronger  than  parchments,  statutes, 
or  tribunals.  There  is  a  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  slavery,  spreading  rapidly,  which 
cannot  be  withstood.  It  is  not  a  fanati- 
cism, a  fever,  but  a  calm,  moral,  relig- 
ious persuasion  ;  and  whatever  in  our 
institutions  opposes  this  will  be  a  dead 
letter.  No  violence  is  needed  to  annul 
a  law  which  the  moral  feelings  of  a  free 
community  condemn.  The  simple  absti- 
nence of  the  people  from  action  in  favor 
of  an  unrighteous  law,  and  the  displeas- 
ure with  which  they  visit  such  as  are 
officious  in  its  support,  will  avail  more 
than  armies.  The  South,  then,  in  ad- 
mitting such  changes  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  are  proposed,  will  make  no  great 
sacrifice.  Slavery  must  at  any  rate  cease 
to  look  Northward  for  aid.  Let  it,  then, 
consent  to  retire  within  its  own  bounds. 
Let  it  not  mix  itself  with  our  national 
affairs.  Let  the  word  ilav 
be  named  within  the  walls 
Such  is  the  good  now  to  be  sought.  Thi 
North  should  be  stirred  up  to  demand 
it  with  one  voice.    Peiicions,  memorials. 


directed  to  this  end,  should  be  poured 
in  upon  Congress  as  a  flood.  The  free 
States  should  employ  political  action  in 
regard  to  slavery  for  one  purpose  alone, 
and  that  is,  to  prevent  all  future  politi- 
cal action  on  the  subject ;  to  sever  it 
wholly  from  the  government ;  to  save 
the  country  from  its  disturbing  influ- 

Such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  urgent 
dut^  of  the  free  States.  But  it  is  not 
their  whole  duty,  Theyare  not  tothink 
of  themselves  only  in  the  changes  which 
are  to  be  made.  The  South  has  claims 
as  well  as  ourselves.  Whilst  we  say  we 
cannot  give  aid  in  holding  the  slaves  in 
bondage,  we  are  bound  to  pledge  our- 
selves to  abstain  from  all  action  on  the 
slaves  to  set  them  free.     We  must  not 

that  part  of  the  Southern  population. 
We  must  regard  them  as  belonging  to 
foreign  states,  and  must  interfere  with 
them  no  more  than  with  the  serfs  of 
Russia  or  the  bondmen  of  Turkey.  On 
this  point  we  should  consent  to  enter 
into  strict  terms  with  the  South.  The 
best  human  feelini^s  have  tendencies  to 
excess.  The  hostility  to  slavery  at  the 
North  may  pass  its  due  bounds,  and 
adopt  modes  of  action  which  the  South 
has  a  right  to  repel ;  and  from  these  we 
should  oind  ourselves  to  abstain.  For 
example ;  we  have  heard  of  men  who 
have  entered  the  Southern  States  to  in- 
cite and  aid  the  slave  to  take  flight  We 
have  also  seen  a  convention  at  the  North 
of  highly  respected  men  preparing  and 
publishing  an  address  to  the  slaves,  in 
which  they  are  exhorted  to  fly  from 
bondage,  and  to  feel  no  scruple  in  seiz- 
ing and  usin^  horse  or  boat  which  may 
facilitate  their  escape.  All  such  inter- 
ference with  the  slave  is  wrong,  and 
should  cease.  It  ^ves  some  counte- 
nance to  the  predictions  of  cautious  meD 
as  to  the  issues  of  the  antislavery  move- 
ment. It  is  a  sign  that  the  enemies  of 
slavery  are  losing  their  patience,  calm- 
ness, and  self-controlling  wisdom ;  that 
they  cannot  wait  for  the  blessing  of 
Providence  on  holy  efTorts ;  that  the 
grandeur  of  the  end  is  in  danger  of 
blinding  them  as  to  the  character  of 
the  means. 

We  are  bound  to  abstain  from  all 
such  action  on  the  slaves,  not  because 
the  master  ha&  &  "tVi^VliA  iji-iw^-^  \o. 
them,  but.  oa  fet  ^\3;\a  ^cmtA.  '^JQSi^-  ^ 
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ibive-holding  State  is  a  body  pditic,  a 
civil  community,  the  peace  and  order  of 
which  must  not  be  invaded  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  foreign  state.  It  is  plain,  that, 
if  the  action  of  a  foreign  community  on 
the  slave  begin  and  be  allowed,  no  lim- 
its to  it  can  ht  prescribed,  and  insurrec- 
tion and  massacre  are  its  almost  neces- 
sary effects.  I  certainly  wish  the  slave 
to  flee,  if  he  can  do  it  without  bloodshed 
and  violence,  and  can  find  a  inciter  for 
his  rights  without  exposing  his  charac- 
ter to  overwhelming  temptation.  But 
were  the  free  States  to  incite  the  whole 
mass  of  slaves  to  fly ;  were  one  united, 
thrilling,  exasperating  cry  from  d)e 
North  to  ring  through  the  South,  and  to 
possess  the  millions  who  are  in  bondage 
with  the  passion  for  escape ;  would  not 
society  be  convulsed  to  its  centre  ?  and 
who  of  us  could  avert  the  terrible  crimes 
which  would  be  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  liberty  ?  No.  Earnestly  as  I  oppose 
slavery,  I  deprecate  all  interference  with 
the  slave  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
slave-holding  States.  I  will  plead  his 
cause  with  whatever  strength  God  has 
given  me.  But  I  can  do  no  more.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  work  out  his  deliv- 
erance by  force  and  blood  ! 

These  remarks  are  the  more  important 
because  there  seem  to  be  growing  up 
amon^  us  looser  ideas  than  formerly 
prevailed  on  the  subject  of  inciting  the 
slaves  to  vindicate  their  rights.  The 
common  language  leads  to  error.  We 
are  told,  and  tola  truly,  that  the  slave- 
holder has  no  property  in  the  man  whom 
he  oppresses ;  that  the  slave  has  a  right 
to  immediate  freedom  ;  and  the  inference 
which  some  make  is,  that  the  slave  is 
authorized  to  use,  without  regard  to 
consequences,  the  means  of  emancipa- 
tion. The  next  inference  is,  that  he  is 
to  be  urged  and  aided  to  break  his  chain. 
But  these  views  are  too  sweeping,  and 
need  important  modifications. 

The  slave  has  a  right  to  liberty ;  but  a 
right  does  not  imply  that  it  may  be  as- 
serted by  any  and  every  means.  There 
is  a  great  law  of  humanity  to  which  all 
are  subject,  the  bond  as  well  as  the  free, 
and  which  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
in  redressing  wrongs,  or  in  claiming  and 
insisting  on  our  due.  The  slave  cannot 
innocently  adopt  any  and  every  expedi- 
ent for  vindicating  his  liberty.  He  is 
hound  to  waive  his  right,  it  \iv  mamtam- 
ing  it  he  IS  to  violate  the  law  oi  YmmaxixV^ 


and  to  spread  general  ruin.  Were  I  con- 
fined unjustly  to  a  house,  I  should  have 
no  rieht  to  oree  myself  by  setting  it  on 
fire,  if  thereby^  a  sunily  shoold  be  de- 
stroyed. An  impressea  seaman  cannot 
innocently  withhold  his  service  in  a 
storm,  and  would  be  bound  to  worlc  even 
in  ordinary  weather,  if  this  were  needed 
to  save  the  ship  from  foundering.  We 
owe  a  debt  of  humanity  even  to  hnn  who 
wrongs  us,  and  espeaally  to  those  who 
are  Imked  with  him,  and  who  must  suf- 
fer, perhaps  perish  with  him,  if  we  seek 
to  redress  our  wrong. 

The  slave  is  not  property.  He  owes 
nothing,  as  a  slave,  to  his  master.  On 
the  contrary,  the  debt  is  on  his  master's 
side.  But,  though  owing  nothing  as  a 
slave,  he  owes  much  as  a  man.  He 
must  not,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  liber^, 
involve  a  household  in  destruction.  He 
must  not  combine  with  fellow-slaves  and 
expose  a  community  of  men,  women, 
children,  to  brutal  outrage  and  massacre. 
When  the  chain  can  be  broken  only  by 
inhumanity,  he  has  no  right  to  break  it. 
A  higher  duty  than  that  of  asserting 
personal  rights  is  laid  on  him.  He  is 
tx>und  by  Divine  authority,  by  the 
Christian  law,  by  enlightened  con- 
science, to  submit  to  his  hard  fate. 

The  slave's  right  to  liberty,  then,  is  a 
qualified  one  ;  qualified,  not  m  the  slight- 
est degree  by  any  riffht  of  property  in  his 
master,  but  solely  by  the  great  law  of 
humanity.  He  is  a  man,  under  all  the 
obligations  of  a  member  of  the  human 
famuy,  and  therefore  bound  at  all  times 
to  unite  a  regard  for  others  with  a  regard 
to  himself.  His  master,  indeed,  denies 
his  humanity,  and  treats  him  as  a  brute ; 
and  were  he  what  his  master  deems  hiro, 
he  might  innocently  at  any  moment  cut 
the  throats  of  his  master  and  master's 
wife  and  child.  But  his  human  nature, 
though  trampled  on,  endures,  and  lays 
on  him  obligation  to  refrain  from  cnieltv. 
From  these  views  we  learn  that  the  rigfit 
of  the  slave  to  free  himself  is  not  to  be 
urged  on  him  without  reserve. 

In  these  remarks  1  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  I  should  blame  the  slave  for 
rising  at  any  moment  against  his  master. 
In  so  doing  he  would  incur  no  guilt ;  for 
in  his  ignorance  he  cannot  comprehend 
why  he  should  forbear.  He  would  vin- 
I  dicate  an  undoubted  right  His  rude 
\  c.OTACvtii<(i^  ^^^d  acquit  him ;  and  far 
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ire  more  enlightened,  who  know 
)nsequences  of  revolt,  should  be- 
3f  rousing  that  wild  mass  of  de- 
i  men  to   the   assertion  of  their 

Such  consequences  humanity 
ands  us  to  respect.  Were  it  not 
;se,  I  would  summon  that  mass  as 
as  any  to  .escape.  Could  I  by 
ords  so  awaken  and  guide  the 
IS  of  slaves  that  without  violence 
oodshed  they  could  reach  safely  a 
f  freedom  and  order,  I  would  shout 
nder-tones,  "  Fly  !  Fly  1  "  But  it 
given  us  thus  to  act  in  human 

It  is  not  given  us  to  enter  and 
tionize  a  state,  to  subvert  old  in- 
ons  and  plant  new,  without  carry- 
ith  us  strife,  tumult,  bloodshed, 
le  crimes  The  law  of  humanity, 
•estrains  us  from  this  direct  agency 
tier  states.  It  restrains  us  from 
oning  ourselves  to  our  zeal  for  the 
ssed.  It  restrains  us  from  kind- 
le  passions  of  the  slave.  It  com- 
)  us   to   teach   him  patience  and 

y  I  here  be  allowed  a  moment's 
sion  which,  indeed,  has  impor- 
onnections  with  the  whole  subject  ? 
rinciple  now  laid  down  helps  us  to 
ehend  the  language  of  the  New 
ment  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
^lave  is  again  and  again  com- 
id  by  the  Apostle  to  obey,  and  for- 
1  to  purloin,  or  to  answer  rudely  ; 
rem  such  passages  it  has  been 
i  that  Christianity  sanctions  sla- 
But  the  great  question  is,  On 
grounds  for  what  reasons,  do  the 
ures  enjoin  obedience  on  the  slave  ? 
ley  do  so  on  the  ground  of  any 
:)f  property  in  the  master?  This 
single  question.  Not  an  intima- 
)  this  effect  is  found  in  the  Script- 
They  teach  the  slave  to  obey,  not 
se  he  is  a  chattel,  not  because  he 
ind  by  human  laws  of  property, 
scause  he  is  bound  by  the  Chris- 
.w  of  humanity  and  love  ;  because 
bound  everywhere  to  manifest  a 
of  mildness  and  charity,  and  in 
ay  to  express  the  divine,  elevating 
ices  of  his  new  religion, 
the  introduction  of  Christianity 
y  was  an  unutterable  abomination, 
horrible  than  what  exists  now. 
and  great  men,  refined  women, 
hen  liable  to  be  reduced  to  bond- 
On  the  conquest  of  a  country,  not 


only  were  prisoners  of  war  sold  as  slaves 
without  regard  to  rank  or  character,  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  Judea,  the  mass  of  the 
peaceful  population  were  doomed  to  the 
yoke.  To  suppose  that  the  Apostles  of 
Christ  intended  to  sanction  this  infernal 
system  is  an  insult  to  those  generous 
men,  and  a  blasphemy  against  our  pure 
and  merciful  faith.  But  slavery  was 
then  so  inwoven  into  the  institutions  of 
society,  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  a 
servile  war  were  so  great,  the  conse- 
auences  of  a  proclamation  of  universal 
liberty  would  have  been  so  terrible,  the 
perils  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  had 
It  been  so  taught,  would  have  been  so 
imminent,  and  the  motives  for  manifest- 
ing Christianity,  at  its  birth,  as  a  spirit 
of  unbounded  meekness  and  love,  were 
so  urgent,  that  the  Apostles  inculcated 
on  the  slaves  an  obedience  free  from 
every  taint  of  dishonesty,  wrath,  or  re- 
venge. Their  great  motive,  as  they 
stated  it,  was,  tnat  Christianity  might 
not  be  spoken  against,  that  it  might  be 
seen  breathing  love  and  uprightness  into 
men  whose  circumstances  were  pecul- 
iarly fitted  to  goad  them  to  anger  and  re- 
venge. 

To  suppose  that  the  Apostles  recog- 
nized the  right  of  the  master,  because 
they  taught  mildness  and  patience  to 
the  slave,  is  to  show  a  strange  ignorance 
of  the  New  Testament.  Our  religion, 
in  its  hostility  to  a  spirit  of  retaliation, 
violence,  and  revenge,  enforces  submis- 
sion and  patience  as  strongly  on  the  free 
as  on  the  slave.  It  says  to  us  :  *Mf  a 
man  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn 
to  him  the  other  also.  If  he  take  away 
thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also. 
And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go 
a  mile,  go  with  him  twain."  Is  this  a 
recognition  of  our  neighbor's  right  to 
smite  us,  to  take  our  coat,  and  compel 
us  to  go  a  mile  for  his  convenience  ? 

Christianity  has  extended  the  law  of 
humanity  to  a  degree  never  dreamed  of 
in  earlier  times,  and  but  faintly  compre- 
hended now.  It  requires  us  all  to  love 
and  serve  our  enemies,  and  to  submit 
to  unjust  government,  in  language  so 
strong  and  unqualified  as  to  furnish  an 
objection  to  its  opposers  :  and  in  all 
these  requisitions  it  has  but  one  end, 
which  is,  to  inspire  the  sufferer  with 
forbearance  and  humanity,  not  to  assert 
a  rich!  \t\  t\\t  vitotv^-^^^t. 

When  \  cotksX^w  \Jcv^  \<txAfcTftftSH.^\^0^ 
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Christianity  enjoins  towards  the  injuri- 
ous, I  cannot  but  shrink  from  the  light- 
ness with  which  some  speak  of  insur- 
rection at  the  South.  Were  I  to  visit 
the  slave,  I  should  in  every  way  dis- 
courage the  spirit  of  violence  and  re- 
venge. 1  should  say :  **  Resist  not  evil ; 
obey  your  master;  forgive  your  ene- 
mies ;  put  off  wrath  and  hatred ;  put 
on  meekness  and  love  ;  do  not  lie  or 
steal ;  govern  your  passions ;  be  kind 
to  one  anotlier ;  by  your  example  and 
counsels  lift  up  the  degraded  around 
you  ;  be  true  to  your  wives,  and  loving 
to  your  children.  And  do  not  deem 
your  lot  in  every  view  the  worst  on 
earth  ;  the  time  is  coming  when  it  will 
be  found  better  to  have  oeen  a  slave 
than  a  master ;  better  to  have  borne 
the  yoke  than  to  have  laid  it  on  another. 
Goa  regards  you  with  mercy;  he  offers 
you  his  be§t  blessings ;  *  He  resisteth 
the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  hum- 
ble.' " 

From  all  these  views  I  am  bound  to 
discourage  all  action  on  the  slaves  on 
the  part  of  those  who  reside  in  other 
States.  When  the  individual  slave  flees 
to  us.  let  us  rejoice  in  his  safe  and  inno- 
cent flight.  But  with  the  millions  of 
slaves  in  the  land  of  bondage  we  cannot 
intermeddle  without  incurring  imminent 
peril.  The  evil  is  too  vast,  rooted,  com- 
plicated, terrible,  for  strangers  to  deal 
with,  except  by  that  moral  influence 
which  we  are  authorized  and  bound  to 
oppose  firmly  and  fearlessly  to  all  op- 
pression. VVe  may  and  ought  to  mourn 
over  the  chain  which  weighs  down  mill- 
ions of  our  brethren,  and  to  rouse  the 
sympathies  and  convictions  of  the  world 
in  aid  of  their  violated  rights.  Our 
moral  power  we  must  not  cease  to  op- 
pose to  the  master's  claim  ;  but  the  free 
States  must  not  touch  this  evil  by  legis- 
lation or  physical  power,  or  by  any  direct 
agency  on  the  servile  population.  God 
has  marked  out  our  sphere  of  duty ; 
and  no  passionate  sense  of  injustice,  no 
burning  desire  to  redress  wrong,  must 
carry  us  beyond  it.  Having  fully  done 
the  work  given  us  to  do,  we  must  leave 
the  evil  to  the  control  of  Him  who  has 
infinite  means  of  controlling  it,  whose 
almighty  justice  can  shiver  the  chain  of 
adamant  as  a  wreath  of  mist  is  scattered 
by  the  whirlwind. 

I  hcive  thus  set  forth  wV\al  seem  Vo  tcv^ 
the  chief  duties  of  the  free  States  m  xii 


gard  to  slavery.  First,  they  must  insist 
on  such  constructions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  will  save  our  own  citizens  torn 
the  grasp  of  this  institution,  as  will  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the 
government  for  its  support  beyond  our 
own  shores,  and  as  will  bring  to  an  end 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ;  and  secondly,  we 
must  insist  on  such  modifications  of  the 
Constitution  as  will  exempt  us  from  every 
obligation  to  sustain  and  strengthen  sla- 
very, whilst  at  the  same  time  we  give 
every  pledge  not  to  use  our  relation  to 
the  slave-holder  as  a  means  of  acting  on 
the  slave.  These  are  solemn  duties,  not 
to  the  slaves  only  or  chiefly,  but  to  our- 
selves also.  They  involve  our  peace  at 
home  and  abroad.  They  touch  alike  our 
rights  and  interests.  On  our  perform- 
ance of  these  depend  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Union  and  our  rank  among  nations. 
Slavery,  if  it  shall  continue  to  be  a  na- 
tional concern,  and  to  insinuate  itself 
into  our  domestic  policy,  will  prove  more 
and  more  a  firebrana.  a  torch  of  the 
Furies.  The  agitation  which  it  has 
produced  is  but  the  beginning  of  evils. 
Nothing  but  the  separation  of  it  from 
our  federal  system  can  give  us  jjeace. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  these  re- 
marks has  been  answered.  But  the 
topic  of  the  duties  of  the  free  States  in 
relation  to  slavery  has  started  various 
thoughts,  and  brought  to  view  other 
duties  more  or  less  connected  with  my 
primary  object ;  and  as  I  have  no  desire 
to  communicate  again  my  thoughts  on 
public  affairs,  I  shall  be  glad  to  use  this 
opportunity  of  disburdening  my  mind. 
My  thoughts  will  arrange  themselves 
under  three  heads,  which,  however  im- 
perfectly treated,  deserve  serious  at- 
tention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  free  States  are 
especially  called  to  uphold  the  great 
ideas  or  principles  which  distinguish 
our  country,  and  on  which  our  Con- 
stitution rests.  This  mav  be  said  to 
be  our  highest  political  duty.  Every 
countrj-  is  characterized  by  certain  great 
ideas  which  pervade  the  people  and  the 
government,  and  by  tliese  chiefly  its 
rank  is  determined.  When  one  idea 
predominates  strongly  above  all  others, 
it  is  a  key  to  a  nation's  history.  The 
great  idea  of  Rome  —  that  wnich  the 
\  OwX"^  ^TacoJiL  Vxv.  ^ith  his  mother's  milk 
^  — >«"»&  ^<amvKv^X!u    "Wsct  ^^ax  ^^^  ol 
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France  is  glory.  In  despotisms,  the 
idea  o£  the  king  or  the  church  possesses 
itself  of  (he  minds  of  the  people,  and  a 
superstitious  loyalty  or  piety  becomes 
the  bad^e  of  the  inhabiiants.  The  most 
Interesting  view  of  this  country  is  the 
grandeur  of  the  idea  which  has  deter- 
mined its  history,  and  which  is  expressed 
In  all  its  institutions.  Take  away  this, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  distinguish 
us.  In  the  reiined  arts,  in  manners,  in 
works  of  genius,  we  are  as  yet  surpassed. 
From  our  youth  and  insulated  position. 
our  history  has  no  dazzling  brilliancy. 
but  one  distinction  belongs  to  us.  A 
greit  idea  from  the  bejrinnlng  has  been 
working  in  the  minds  of  this  people,  and 
it  broke  forth  with  peculiar  energy  in 
our  Revolution.  This  is  the  idea  of 
human  rights.  In  our  Revolution  liberty 
was  our  watchword  :  but  not  a  lawless 
liberty,  not  freedom  from  all  restraint, 
but  a  moral  freedom.  Liberty  was 
always  regarded  as  each  man's  right, 
imposing  on  every  other  man  a  moral 
obligation  to  abstain  from  doing  It 
violence.  Liberty  and  law  were  always 
united  in  our  minds.  By  government 
we  understood  the  concentr.ition  of  the 
power  of  the  whole  community  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  each  and  all  Its  mem- 
bers. This  was  the  grand  ideaon  which 
all  our  insliculions  were  built.  We 
believed  ih  it  the  rights  of  the  people 
were  safest,  and  alone  safe,  in  tlieir  own 
'  keeping,  and  therefore  we  adopted  popu- 
lar forms.  We  looked,  indeed,  to  gov- 
ernment for  the  promotion  of  the  public 
welfare,  as  well  as  for  the  defence  of 
rights.  But  we  felt  that  the  former  was 
Included  in  the  latter  ;  that  in  securing 
to  every  man  the  largest  liberty,  the 
right  to  exercise  and  improve  all  his 
pi>wers.  to  elevate  himself  and  his  con- 
dition, and  to  govern  himself,  subject 
only  to  the  hmitation  which  the  equal 
freedom  of  others  imposes,  we  were 
providing  most  effectually  for  the  com- 
mon good  It  was  felt  that  under  this 
moral  freedom  men's  powers  would 
expand,  and  would  secure  to  them  im- 
measurably greater  good  than  could  be 
conferred  by  a  government  intermeddling 
perpetually  with  the  subject  and  impos- 
ing minute  restraints. 

These   views  of  human  rights,  which 

Eervade  and  light  up  our  history,  may 
e  expressed  in  one  word.  They  are 
su.nmed  up  in  respect  /or  the  iadividiul 


man,  lo  all  other  countries 
has  been  obscured,  overpo 
rulers,  merged  in  the  statt 
means  or  tool.  Here  ever) 
been  recognized  as  having 
which  no  one  can  trench  wiui 
The  nation  has  recognized 
greater  than  the  nation's  | 
than  outward,  material  inter 
that  is,  individual  right.  In 
lution  a  dignity  was  seen 
nature ;  a  generous  contid 
placed  in  men.  It  was  bel 
they  would  attain  to  greater 
by  being  left  to  govern  th 
(hat  they  would  attain  to  gn 
by  being  left  to  worship  God 
to  their  own  convictions  ; 
would  attain  to  greater  energ 


t?or: 


i   ol 


expansion  of  the  higher  facul 
be  secured  by  increasing  mei 
sibihlies.  by  giving  themliight 
to  watch  over,  by  throwing 
much  on  themselves.  Such  if 
idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
tutions  ;  such  the  fundamenta 
of  the  political  creed  into  whli 
all  been  baptized. 

It  is  to  the  free  States  that 
dianship  of  this  true  faith 
belongs.  Their  institutions 
in  harmonv  with  it  \  and  the 
be  reminaed  of  this  duty. 
under  the  happiest  circumst 
idea  of  human  rights  is  easily 
because  there  is  always  a  te 
exalt  worldly,  material  interc 
it.  The  recent  history  of  tV 
shows  the  worship  of  wealth 
place  of  reverence  for  libert 
versal  justice.  The  free  i 
called  to  watch  against  this 
regard  government,  not  asa  tr 
creating  wealth,  for  subser' 
vidual  cupidity,  for  furnishing 
of  boundless  speculation,  but 
instilulion,  designed  to  secure 
right,  to  protect  every  man  in 
ties  and  immunities  through  v 
to  work  out  his  highest  good. 

It  must  not,  however,  be 
that  the  great  idea  of  our  co 
be  wrought  out  or  realized  t 
ment  alone,  TWi  \s,  miti 
portanl  insWuTOftftV.^wWx.  ftw 
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the  whole  field  of  human  rights.  The 
most  precious  of  these  it  can  hardly 
toudi.  Government  is,  after  all,  a 
coarse  machine,  verv  narrow  in  its 
f^rations,  doing  little  for  human  ad- 
vancement in  comparison  with  other  in- 
fluences. A  man  has  other  rights  than 
those  (^  property  and  person,  which  the 

S»vernment  takes  under  its  protection, 
e  has  a  right  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  a  man,  as  a  beine  who  has 
excellent  powers  and  a  high  destiny. 
He  has  a  right  to  sympathy  and  defer- 
ence, a  right  to  be  helpea  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  nature,  a  right  to  share 
tn  the  intelligence  of  the  community,  a 
riffht  to  the  means,  not  only  of  bodily,  but 
of  spiritual  well-being.  These  rights  a 
government  can  do  litue  to  protect  or  aid. 
Yet  on  these  human  prepress  chiefly 
rests.  To  bring  these  into  clear  light,  to 
incorporate  a  reverential  feeling  for  these, 
not  only  into  government,  but  into  man- 
ners and  social  life.  —  this  is  the  erand 
work  to  which  our  country  is  called. 

In  this  country  the  passion  for  wealth 
is  a  mighty  force,  acting  in  hostility  to 
the  great  idea  which  rules  in  our  insti- 
tutions. Property  continually  tends  to 
become  a  more  vivid  idea  than  right. 
In  the  strugde  for  private  accumulation 
the  worth  of  every  human  being  is  over- 
looked, the  importance  of  every  man's 
proCTess*  is  forgotten.  We  must  con- 
tend for  this  great  idea.  They  who 
hold  it  must  spread  it  around  them. 
The  truth  must  be  sounded  in  the  ears 
of  men,  that  the  grand  end  of  society  is, 
to  place  within  reach  of  all  its  members 
the  means  of  improvement,  of  elevation, 
of  the  true  happiness  of  man.  There  is 
a  higher  duty  than  to  build  almshouses 
for  the  poor,  and  that  is,  to  save  men 
from  being  degraded  to  the  blighting 
influence  of  an  almshouse.  Man  has  a 
right  to  something  more  than  bread  to 
keep  him  from  starving.  He  has  a 
right  to  the  aids  and  encouragements 
and  culture  by  which  he  may  fulfil  the 
destiny  of  a  man  :  and  until  society  is 
broujjht  to  recognize  and  reverence  tnis, 
it  will  continue  to  groan  under  its  present 
miseries. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  government  alone 
csLnnot  realize  the  j^real  idea  ol  \.V\\^ 


physical  force,  and  all  the  higher  im- 
provements of  human  beings  come  fron 
truth  and  love.    Government  does  little 
more  than  place  society  in  a  oonditioo 
which  favors  the  action  of  higher  powers 
than  its  own      A  great  idea  mav  be 
stamped  on  the  government,  ana  be 
contnulicted  in  common  life      It  is  vcrj 
possible  under   popular   fonns  that  a 
spirit  of  exclusiveness  and  of  cunterapt 
for  the  multitude,  that  impassable  socnl 
barriers,  and  the  degradation  of  lane 
masses,  may  continue  as  truly  as  uncfer 
aristocratic  forms.    The  spint  of  soci- 
ety, not  an  outward  institution,  is  die 
mighty  power  by  which  the  hard  lot  of 
man  is  to  be  meliorated.     The  great 
idea,  that  every  human    being  luts  a 
right  to  the  means  of  exercising  and 
improving    his    highest    powers,   must 
pass   from   a  cold  speculation  into  a 
living  conviction,  and  then  society  will 
begin  in  earnest  to  accomplish  its  end. 
This  great  idea  exists  as  yet  only  as  a 
germ,   in  the  most  advanced  commu- 
nities, and  is  working  faintly.     But  it 
cannot  die.     We  hear,  indeed,  much  de- 
sponding language  about  society.    The 
cant  of  the  £iy  is  the  cant  of  mdifler- 
ence  or  despair.      But  let   it  not  dis- 
courage us.     It  is,  indeed,  possible  that 
this  country  mav  sink  beneath  the  work 
imposed  on  it  by  Providence,  and   in- 
stead of  bringing  the  world  into  its  debt. 
may  throw  new  darkness  over  human 
hope.      But  great  ideas,  once  brought 
to  light,  do  not  die.     The  multitude  of 
men    through   the   civilized  worid   are 
catching   some  glimpses,   however  in- 
distinct, of  a  higher  lot .  are  waking  up 
to  something  higher  than  animal  good. 
There   is   springing    up    an    aspiration 
among  them,  which,  however  dreaded 
as  a  daneerous  restlessness,  is  the  nat- 
ural working  of  the  human  spirit,  when- 
ever it  emerges  from  gross  ignorance, 
and  seizes  on  some  vague  idea  of  its 
rights.     Thank  God !   it  is  natural  for 
man  to  aspire :  and  this  aspiration  ceases 
to  be  dangerous  just  in  proportion  as 
the  intelligent  members  of  society  in- 
terpret it  aright,  and  respond  to  it.  and 
give  themselves  to  the  work  of  raising 
their  brethren.     If,  through  self-indul- 
^'tivce  or  pride,  they  decline  this  woric, 
>3cvfe  ^s^\Ta.<\Q^^"'"^\v^\.  ^^(ir^sA.  \  but,  grow- 


country ;  that  is,  cannot  secxire  lo  ev^x^j  .  ^  ^     . 

man  all  his  rights.  Leg\s\al\otv  \\as  W^  \ \iv^  w  nwv^«  x^^\^>a«.^  JV^S^^^J^x 
limits.  It  is  \  power  to  be  ^^^^^1^\t^^^^^^^^  ''^  ^V  W^n:,.^^ 
against  a   few  evils   oiA^.     U  act*  b^     ^vcX,  w^^^^. 
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iscollis 


Tost 


we  should  willin^'ly  make  great 

So  full  of  crime  and  misery 

relations  between  neighbor- 

itates   that  a  degree  ol  mis- 
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government  should  be  preferred  to  the 
danger  o£  conflict.  Disunion  would  not 
oiilv  embroil  us  with  one  another,  but 

witn  foreign  nations  ;  for  these  States, 
once  divided,  would  connect  themselves 
with  foreign  powers,  which  would  profit 
by  our  jedousies,  and  involve  our  wholt 
policy  in  inextricable  confusion. 

There  are  some  amon^  us  who  are 
unwilling  to  be  connected  with  States 
sustaining  so  great  a  wrong  as  slavery. 
But  if  the  North  can  be  exempted  from 
obligation  to  sustain  it.  we  ousht  not  to 
make  its  existence  at  tlie  Sau,th  a  ground 
of  separation.     The  doctrine,  that  inti- 
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le  of  this  country  depends  on 
io  much  as  on  the  growth  or 

f  the  great  idea  which  lies  at 
lation  of  all  our  institutions,  — 

of  the  sacredness  of  every 
;ht,  the  respect  due  to  every 
eing.  This  exists  among  us, 
:amped  itself  on  government. 
IT  to  stamp  itself  on  manners 
-non  life,  —  a  far  harder  work, 
hen  create  a  society  such  as 
t  not  anticipated,  but  which  is 
!  despaired  of,  if  Christianity 
.  or  if  the  highest  aspirations 
lul  be  true.  It  ia  only  in  the 
:s  that  the  great  idea  of  which 
■oken  can  be  followed  out.     It 

openly,  flagrantly,  where  sla- 
:s.  To  be  true  to  it  is  our  first 
social  duty, 

ed  to  another  important  topic, 
is.  the  duty  of  the  free  States 
1  to  the  Union.  They  and  the 
ling  States  constitute  one  peo- 
this  lie  to  continue,  or  to  be 
.'  It  cannot  be  disguised  that 
:ct  is  growing  into  importance, 
ih  has  talked  recklessly  about 
The  more  quiet  North  has 
.  but  thought  more  ;  and  there 
not  a  few  who  speak   of   the 

doomed  (o  dissolution,  whilst 
m  disposed  to  hasten  the  evil 
lie  approach  the  subject,  not 
.ians.  but  as  religious  men, 
St  to  inquire  into  the  moral 
:  political  arrangements ;  and 
■  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
with  Stales  sustaining  slavery 

and  ought  to  be  renounced,  at 

cost.  That  the  Union  Is  in 
s  not  to  be  admitted.  Its 
ivoulJ  be  made  manifest  by 
npt  to  dissolve  it.  But  any 
ch  menaces  it  deserves  atten- 
;^eat  a  good  should  be  exposed 
ard  which  can  lie  sliunneil, 
nion  is  an  inestimable  good, 
;  prized  for  its  own  sake,  —  to 
,  not  merely  or  chiefly  for  its 
ul  benefits  or  any  pecuniary 
!s,  but  simply  as  union,  simply 
ific  relation  between  commu- 
ich  without  this  tie  would  be 


practismg  a  great 
wrong,  would  lead  to  the  dissolution  ol 
all  government,  and  of  civil  society. 
Every  nation,  great  or  small,  contains 
multitudes  who  practise  wrongs  ;  nor  is 
it  possible  to  exclude  such  from  poiiti' 
cai  power.  Injustice,  if  not  the  ruling 
element  in  human  ailairs,  has  yet  a 
fearful  influence.  In  popular  govern- 
ments the  ambitious  and  intriguing  often 
bear  sway.  Men  who  are  ready  to  sac- 
rifice quiet  and  domestic  comforts  and 
all  other  interests  to  political  place  and 
promotion,  will  snatch  the  prize  from 
uncompromising,  modest  virtue.  In  our 
present  low  civiTization  a  community  has 
nopledge  of  being  governed  by  its  virtue. 
In  free  governments  parties  are  the 
means  of  power,  and  a  country  can  fall 
under  few  more  immoral  influences  than 
party- s[)irit.  Without  a  deep  moral  rev- 
olution in  society,  we  must 
be  ruled  very  imperfectly, 
among  the  darkest  myslerii 
dence  are  the  crimes  and  ■* 
from  the  organization  of  mei 
from  our  subji 
The    very 


In   truth, 

of  Provl- 

woes  flowing 

:n  into  states, 

human    rule. 

'hich  make 


government  needful  unfit  then 
em.  Covcmrnent  is  only  to  be  endured 
on  account  of  the  greater  evils  of  anar- 
chy which  it  prevents.  It  is  no  sufli- 
cient  reason,  then,  for  breaking  from 
the  slave-holding  States,  that  they  prac- 
tise a  great  wrong. 

Besides,  are  not  the  purposes  of  Prov- 
idence often  accomplished  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  good  with  the  compara- 
tively bad  ?     Is  the  evil  ma.^,  ot  \!i\«  ti->fJ\, 
communily,  Vo>3«  c-n.ii\>iit4 'Litiwv  Xwiii'&i- 
erly  ieeWne,  to\ie  XTeW.ci  as  «&  o\i.\w*. 
bythemote\MoceTvtl    ^  ^'f ^  ■^^■^^*, 
argue  a  wmA  oi  fcaiiv  MiiViw^,  ■t***" 
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than  a  just  abhorrence  of  wrong  ?  Un- 
doubtedly the  good  are  to  free  them- 
selves from  participation  in  cnme ;  but 
they  are  not  therefore  to  sever  human 
ties,  or  renounce  the  means  of  moral 
influence. 

With  whom  can  we  associate,  if  we 
will  have  no  fellowship  with  wrong- 
doing? Can  a  new  confederacy  be 
formed  which  will  exclude  selfishness, 
jealousy,  intrigue  ?  Do  not  all  confed- 
eracies provoke  among  their  members 
keen  competitions  for  power,  and  induce 
unjust  means  of  securing  it  .'*  On  the 
whole,  has  not  our  present  Union  been 
Siingularly  free  from  the  collisions  which 
naturally  spring  from  such  close  politi- 
cal connection?  Would  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  States  be  more  likely  to  agree  ? 
Do  we  not  owe  to  the  extent  of  the 
Union  the  singular  fact,  that  no  State 
has  inspired  jealousy  by  disproportionate 
influence  or  power  ? 

The  South,  indeed,  is  wedded  to  an 
unjust  institution.  Hut  the  South  is 
not.  therefore,  another  name  for  injus- 
tice. Slavc-hoMing  is  not  the  only  rela- 
tion of  its  inhabitants.  They  are  oound 
together  by  the  various  and  most  inter- 
esting ties  of  life.  They  are  parents 
and  children,  husbands  and  wives, 
friends,  neighbors,  members  of  the 
state,  members  of  the  Christian  body; 
and  in  all  these  relations  there  may  be 
found  models  of  purity  and  virtue.  How 
many  among  ourselves,  who  must  at  any 
rate  form  part  of  a  political  body,  and 
fill  the  highest  places  in  the  state,  fall 
short  of  multitudes  at  the  South  in 
moral  and  religious  principle  !* 

Form  what  confederacy  we  may,  it 
will  often  pledge  us  to  the  wrong  side. 
Its  powers  will  often  be  perverted.  The 
majority  will  be  seduced  again  and  again 
into  crime  :  and  incorruptible  men,  po- 
litically weak,  will  be  compelled  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  what  will  seem 
wasted  remonstrance.  No  paradise 
opens  itself,  if  we  leave  our  union  with 
the  corrupt  South.  A  corrupt  North  | 
will  be  leagued  together  to  act  out  the 
evil,  as  well  as  the  good,  which  is  at 
work  in  its  members.  A  mournful 
amount  of  moral  evil  is  to  be  found 
through  this  part  of  the  couivU'^.  The 
spirit  of  commerce,  wh\cV\  \s  \.V\e  s.vvc\\. 
o£  the  North,  has  \ale\y  reveaVed  v\\^ 
tendencies    to   guilt   whicV\  \t  mvoVvts 

•  See  Note  E  at  end  ol  th\»  aiudc 


We  are  taught  that,  however  covered 
up  with  the  name  of  honor,  howeitr 
restrained  by  considerations  of  repuu- 
tion  and  policy,  trade  may  undermine 
integrity  to  an  extent  which  shakes  the 
confidence  of  the  unthinking  in  all  hu- 
man virtue. 

The  fiery  passions  which  have  broken 
out  at  the  South  since  the  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question  have  alienated  many 
among  us  from  that  part  of  the  country. 
But  these  prove  no  singular  perverseness 
or  corruption.     What   else   could  have 
been  expected  ?    Was  it  to  be  imagined 
that  a  proud,  fiery  people   could  hear 
patiently  one  of  their  oldest  and  most 
rooted  institutions  set  down  among  the 
greatest  wrongs  and  oppressions?  that 
men  holding  the    highest    rank  would 
consent  to  bear  the  reproach  of  tramp- 
ling right  and  humanity  in  the  dust.' 
Do  men  at  the  North,  good  or  bad.  aban- 
don without  a  struggle  advantages  con- 
firmed  to   them  by   long   prescription.' 
Do  they  easily  relinquisn  gainful  voca- 
tions on  whicli  the  moral  sentiment  of 
the  community  begins  to  frown  ?    Is  it 
easy  to  bring  down  the  exalted  from  the 
chief  seats  in  society  ?  to  overcome  the 
pride  of  caste  ?  to  disarm  the  prejudices 
of  a  sect  ?     Is  human  nature  among  our- 
selves easily  dispossessed  of  early  pre- 
possessions, and  open  to  rebuke  ?  '  That 
the   South   should   react   with  violence 
against   antislavery   doctrines   was   the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world ;  and 
the    verj'   persons    whose    consciences 
were  the  most  reconciled   to   the  evil, 
who  least  suspected  wrong  in  the  insti- 
tution, were   likely   to  feel    themselves 
most  aggrieve^     The  exasperated  jeal- 
ousies  of   the   South    in   regard  to  the 
North  are  such  as  spring  up  universally 
towards  communities  of  different  habits. 
principles,  and  feelings,  which  have  got 
the   start  of  their   neighbors,  and  take 
the  liberty  to  reprove  them.     Allow  the 
South  to  oe  passionate.     Passion  is  not 
the  worst  vice  on  the  earth,  nor  are  a 
fiery    people    the     greatest    offenders. 
Such  evils  are  not  the  most  enduring 
Conflagrations  in  communities,  as  in  the 
forest,  die  out  sooner  or  later. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  felt  enough  how 
tender  are  the  points  which  the  antisli- 
N«:x>j  xcva\^xc«Av\.  \\^&    touched    at   the 

\vcy«  TwaLXv-^  xwtxv  ^n^t>j>«\«.\^  vs^  v^^^kk\ 
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is  not  only  the  objecl  of  cupidiiy, 
:  a  stronger  passion,  —  the  passion 
lower.  The  slave  holder  is  not 
in  owner,  but  a  master.  He  rules, 
;Ids  an  absolute  sceptre  ;  and  when 
men  yielded  empire  without  con- 
Would  the  North  make  such  a 
ice  more  cheerfully  than  the  South  ? 
judge  justly  of  the  violence 'bf  the 
L,  another  consideration  must  not 
,-erlooked.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
I  that  abundant  fuel  has  been  min- 
d  10  the  passions  of  the  slave- 
r  by  the  vehemence  with  which 
omestic  institutions  were  assailed 
:  North.  No  deference  was  paid  to 
sensitiveness,  his  dignity.  The 
-awakened  sympathy  with  the  slave 
mly  denied  the  rights,  but  set  at 
It  alt   the  feelings  of  the  master. 

a  gentle  or  more  courteous  ap- 
h  would  have  softened  him  is  not 

but  that  the  whole  truth  might 
been  spoken  in  tones  less  offensive 
•t  be  questioned  ;  so  that  we  who 
opposed  slavery  are  responsible  in 
or  the  violence  which  has  offended 

I  the  spirit  of  the  South  furnishes 
^ument  for  dissolving  the  Union. 

States  less  prosperous  than  our- 
I  should  be  jealnus  of  movements 
ed  from  this  quarter  against  Iheir 
itions  is  not  strange.  We  must 
ne  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the 
.,  to  judge  of  the  severity  of  the 
We  must  not  forget  that,  to  the 
:ude  there,  slavery  seems,  if  not 
in  itself,  yet  an  irremediable  evil. 

look  at  it  in  the  light  of  habit,  and 
inions  which  prevailed  in  times  of 
ess  and  despotism.  With  such 
ssessions,  how  could  they  but  repel 
■al  of  Northern  reformers  ? 
icems  to  be  thought  by  some  that 
versilies  of  character  between  the 


nodification  may  ultimately  form  a 
;r  peo[)le.  It  is  by  the  fusion  of 
IS  attributes  that  rich  and  noble 
:lers  are  formed.  The  different 
ns  of  our  country  need  to  be  mod- 
by  one  another's  influence.  The 
is  ardent;  the  North  calmer  and 
foreseeing.  The  South  has  quicker 
thies;  the  Norih  does  more  good. 
>uih  commits  the  /ndividtial  more 


to  his  own  arm  of  defence  ;  at  the  North 
the  idea  of  law  has  greater  sanctity. 
The  South  has  a  freer  and  more  grace- 
ful bearing,  and  a  higher  aptitude  for 
fenial,  social  intercourse ;  the  North 
as  its  compensation  in  superior  domes- 
tic virtues  and  enjoyments.  The  cour- 
age of  the  South  is  more  impetuous  ;  of 
the  North  more  stubborn.  The  South 
has  more  of  the  self-glorifying  spirit  of 
the  French ;  the  North,  like  England, 
is  at  once  too  proud  and  too  diffident  to 
boast.  We  of  the  North  are  a  more 
awkward,  shy,  stiff,  and  steady  race, 
with   a  liberal  intermixture  of  enthusi- 


bolder,  more  fervent,  more  brilliant,  and 
of  course  more  attractive  to  strangers, 
and  more  fitted  for  social  influence. 

Such  comparisons  must,  indeed,  be 
made  with  large  allowances.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  the  common  character  are 
numerous  at  the  North  and  the  South, 
and  the  shades  of  disiinciion  are  grow- 
ing fainter.  But  climate,  that  mysteri- 
ous agent  on  the  spirit,  will  never  suffer 
these  diversities  wholly  to  disappear ; 
nor  is  it  best  that  they  should  be  lost. 
A  nation  with  these  diff;,-ent  elements 
will  have  a  richer  history,  and  is  more 
likely  to  adopt  a  wise  and  liberal  policy 
that  will  do  justice  to  our  whole  nature. 
The  diversities  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  comraunityare inducements, rather 
than  objections,  to  union  ;  for  narrow 
and  homogeneous  communities  are  apt 
to  injure  and  degrade  themselves  by 
stubborn  prejudices,  and  by  a  short- 
sighted, selfish  concern  for  their  special 
interests  ;  and  it  is  well  for  them  to 
form  connections  which  will  help  or 
force  them  to  look  far  and  wide,  to 
make  compromises  and  sacrifices,  and 
to  seek  a  larger  good. 

We  have  a  strong  argument  for  con- 
tinued union  in  the  almost  insuperable 
difRculiies  which  would  follow  its  dis- 


and  new  governments  passes  for  an  easy 
task.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  a 
political  union  may  be  got  up  as  easily 
as  a  muriage.  But  love  is  the  magician 
which  levels  all  the  mountains  ordifil- 
culty  in  iVie  \a.W£T  t:aat  ■.  *.w4.  Titt  ViNt, 
too  olttiv  TiortAti^  \)vii.  at\t^tit*%,  vA* 
in  the  iormer.  ,     __ 

Let  the  Union.  \>e  d\*w.V»«&, -iso- «?« 
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federal  governments  must  be  framed ; 
and  we  nave  little  reason  to  anticipate 
better  than  we  now  enjoy.  Not  that 
our  present  Constitution  is.  what  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  perfection  of  po- 
litical skill.  It  is  the  first  experiment 
of  a  purely  representative  system  :  and 
first  experiments  are  almost  necessarily 
imperfect.  Future  aires  may  smile  at  our 
blameless  model  of  government.  A  more 
ikilful  machinery,  more  effectual  checks, 
wiser  distributions  and  modifications  of 

Cower,  are  probably  to  be  taught  the  world 
y  our  experience.  But  our  experience 
has  as  yet  been  too  short  to  bring  us  this 
wisdom,  whilst  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  moment  are  any  thing  but  pro- 
pitious to  an  improvement  on  the  work 
of  our  fathers. 

The  work  of  framing  a  government, 
even  in  favorable  circumstances,  is  one 
of  the  most  arduous  committed  to  man. 


I 


nourished  as  ardent  a  patriotism  as  the 
revolutionary  struggle :  for  this  is  a 
necessary  result  of  the  principles  of 
human  nature.  We  should  come  to 
our  work  more  selfishly  than  our  fathers 
approached  theirs.  Our  interests,  too, 
are  now  more  complicated,  various,  in- 
terfering, so  that  a  compromise  would 
be  harder.  We  have  lost  much  of  the 
simplicity  of  a  former  time,  and  our 
public  men  are  c;reater  proficients  in 
intrigue.  Were  there  natural  di\nsions 
of  the  countrv  which  would  determine 
at  once  the  new  arrangements  of  power, 
the  difficulty  would  be  less;  but  the 
new  confederacies  would  be  sufficiendy 
arbitrary  to  open  a  wide  field  to  selfisn 
plotters.  Who  that  knows  the  obstacles 
which  passion,  selfishness,  and  corrup- 
tion throw  in  the  way  of  a  settled  gov- 
ernment will  desire  to  encounter  the 
chances  and    perils   of    constructing  a 


The  construction  of  the  simplest  form      new  system  under  all  these  disad\'an 


of  polity,  or  of  institutions  for  a  single 
community  in  rude  stages  of  societv, 
demands  rare  wisdom  ;  and  accordinglv 
the  renown  of  lej^islators  transcends  all 
other  fame  in  history.  But  to  construct 
a  government  for  a  confederacy  of  states, 
of  nations,  in  a  highly  complex  and  arti- 
ficial state  of  society,  is  a  Herculean 
task.  The  federal  Constitution  was  a 
higher  achievement  than  the  assertion 
of  our  independence  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. If  we  can  point  to  any  portion  of 
our  history  as  indicating  a  special  Divine 
Providence,  it  was  the  consent  of  so 
many  communities  to  a  frame  of  govern- 
ment combining  such  provisions  for  hu- 


tages  .^  . 

There  is  another  circumstance  which 
renders  it  undesirable  now  to  break  up 
the  present  order  of  things.  The  minds 
of  men  everywhere  are  at  this  moment 
more  than  usually  unsettled.  There  is 
much  questioning  of  the  past  and  the 
establisnecl,  and  a  disposition  to  push 
principles  to  extremes,  without  regard 
to  the  modifications  which  other  prin- 
ciples and  a  large  experience  demand. 
There  is  a  blind  confidence  in  the  power 
of  man's  will  and  wisdom  over  society, 
an  overweening  faith  in  legislation,  a 
disposition  to  look  to  outward  arran£:e- 
ments   for   that    melioration   of   human 


man   rights   and   happiness  as  we  now  '  affairs  which   can  come   only  from  the 


enjoy. 

Break  up  this  Union,  reduce  the.se 
States,  now  doubled  in  number,  to  a 
fragmentary  form,  and  who  can  hope 
to  live  Ion;;  enough  to  see  a  harmonious 
reconstruction  of  them  into  new  confed- 
eracies ?  We  know  how  the  present 
Constitution  was  obstructed  by  the  jeal- 
ousies and  passions  of  States  and  in- 
dividuals. But  if  these  were  so  formid- 
able at  the  end  of  a  struggle  against  a 
common  foe  which  had  knit  all  hearts, 
what  is  not  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
distrusts  which  must  follow  the  conflicts 


and  exasperations  of  the  last  fifty  years, 

SLVid  i\\t  agony  of  separaliorv "?    U  \?»xvo 

reproach    on   the    people  Xo    s^lv,  \\v^X.  ^^  .       x. 

nearly  fifty  years    oi  peace   ^iTvd  Vc^e^eX  ?ixie^  ?.^^«^;i -^^^^^^  ^n\^^  ^^^^^ 

and  ambition   and  prospenty  w^  .,ov\  Vx.o>.\^^^^  >^^ -^-..^^X  .-.^.x.^^^ 


culture  and  progress  of  the  soul,  a  hope 
of  making  by  machinery  what  is  and 
must  be  a  slow,  silent  growth.  Such  a 
time  is  not  the  best  for  constructing 
governments  and  new  confederacies. 

We  are,  especially,  passing  through  a 
stage  of  political  speculation  or  opinion, 
which  is.  indeed,  necessarj-^  under  such 
institutions,  and  which  may  be  expected 
to  give  place  to  higher  wisdom,  but 
which  is  not  the  most  propitious  for  the 
formation  of  political  institutions.  1 
refer  to  false  notions  as  to  democracy, 
and  as  to  its  distinctive  benefits,  — no- 
tions which  ought  not  to  surprise  us.be- 
c"2lVvs»^  -a^  ^eo\jle  are  slow  to  learn  the  true 
Oc\^T^Sl^R.\  -axA  ^^vc^\  ^V>^<^\\  v\"&titutions. 
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It  is  a  common  notion  here,  as  else- 
where, that  it  is  a  erand  privilege  to 
govern,  to  exercise  political  power  ;  and 
tnat  popular  institutions  have  this  spe- 
cial benefit,  that  they  coofer  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  sovereignty  on  the 
greatest  number  possible.  Tne  people 
are  pleased  at  the  thought  of  being 
niiers :  and  hence  ail  obstructions  to 
their  immediate,  palpable  ruling  are  re- 
garded with  jealousy.  It  is  a  grand 
thins,  they  fancy,  to  liave  their  share 
of  kingship.  Now  this  is  wrong,  —  a 
pernicious  error.  It  is  no  privilege  to 
govern,  but  a  fearful  responsibility,  and 
seldom  assumed  without  guilt.  The 
great  good  to  ht  sought  and  hoped  from 
papular  institutioiks  is.  to  be  freed  from 
unnecessary  rule,  to  be  governed  with 
no  reference  lo  the  glory  or  gratification 
of  the  sovereign  power.  The  grand 
good  of  popular  institutions  is  liberty, 
or  the  protection  of  every  man's  rights 
to  the  full,  with  the  least  possible  re- 
straint. Sovereignty,  wherever  lodged, 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  proud  of.  or  to  be 
stretched  a  hand's -breadth  beyond  need. 
If  I  am  to  be  hedged  in  on  every  side, 
to  be  fretted  bv  the  perpetual  presence 
of  arbitrary  will,  10  be  denied  the  exer- 
cise of  my  powers,  it  matters  nothing  to 
me  whether  the  chain  is  laid  on  me  by 
one  or  many,  by  king  or  people,  A 
despot  is  not  more  tolerable  for  his 
many  head) 


inly  one  to  satisfy  a  man  who 
himself  and  his  lellow-creatur 
if  its  actual  operation  be  regarded,  we 
are  compelled  to  say  thai  it  works  vtty 
imperfectly.  It  is  true  of  people,  as  it 
is  of  king  and  nobles,  that  they  have  no 
great  capacity  of  government.  They 
ought  not  to  exult  at  the  thought  of  be- 
ing rulers,  but  to  content  themselves 
with  swaying  the  sceptre  within  as  nar- 
row limits  as  the  public  safety  may  re- 
?|uire.  They  should  tremble  at 'this 
unction  of  government,  should  exercise 
it  with  self-distrust,  and  be  humbled  by 
the  defects  of  their  administration. 

1  am  not  impatient  of  law.  One  law 
I  reverence  —  that  divine,  eternal  law 
written  on  the  rational  soul,  and  re- 
vealed with  a  celestial  brightness  in  the 
word  and  life  of  ^sus  Christ,  But  hu- 
man  ralers,  be  they  many  or  few, 
apt  to  pa.y  little  heed  to  this  Jaw.     T 


a  Jaw.    They 


do  not  easily  surrender  to  it  their  inter- 
ests and  ambition.  It  is  dethroned  in 
cabinets,  and  put  to  silence  in  halls  of 
legislation.  In  the  sphere  of  politics, 
even  men  generally  good  dispense  un- 
scrupulously with  a  pure  morality,  and 
of  consequence  we  afl  have  an  interest 
in  the  limitation  of  political  power. 

Such  views  teach  us  that  one  of  the 
first  lessons  to  be  taught  to  a  people 
in  a  democracy  is  self-distriist.  They 
should  learn  that  to  rule  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult work  on  earth  ;  that  in  all  ages 
and  countries  men  have  sunk  under  the 
temptations  and  difficulties  of  the  task  ; 
that  no  power  is  so  corrupting  as  public 
power,  and  that  none  should  be  used 
with  greater  fear. 

By  democracy,  we  understand  that  a 
people  governs  itself  ;  and  the  primary, 
lundamental  act  required  of  a  people  is, 
that  it  shall  lay  such  restraints  on  its 
own  flowers  as  will  give  the  best  security 
against  their  abuse.  This  is  the  highest 
purpose  of  a  popular  constitution.  A 
constitution  is  not  merely  a  machinery 
for  ascertaining  and  expressing  a  peo- 
ple's will,  but  much  more  a  provision 
for  keeping  that  will  within  righteous 
bounds.  It  is  the  act  of  a  people  im- 
posing limits  on  itself,  setting  guard  on 
its  own  passions,  and  throwing  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  of  legislation,  so  as  to 
compel  itself  to  pause,  to  deliberate,  to 
hear  all  remonstrances,  to  weigh  all 
rights  and  interests,  before  it  acts.  A 
constitution  not  framed  on  these  princi- 
ples must  fail  of  its  end.  Now  at  the 
E resent  moment  these  sound  maxims 
ave  lost  much  of  their  authority.  The 
people,  Haltered  into  blindness,  have  for- 
gotten their  passionateness,  and  prone- 
nesa  10  abuse  power.  The  wholesome 
restraints  laid  by  the  present  Constitu- 
tion on  popular  impulse  are  losing  their 
force,  and  we  have  reason  to  fear  that 
new  constitutions  formed  at  the  present 
moment  would  want,  more  than  our 
present  national  charter,  the  checks  and 
balances  on  which  safety  depends. 

A  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be 
weak,  and  lays  down  rules  of  life  which 
meet  his  peculiar  temptation.  So  should 
a  people  do,  A  people  is  in  danger 
from  fickleness  and  passion.  The  great 
evil  to  be  feaitd  \u  a,  ■^^'Aa.t  ^(s-jcni- 
ment  is  \i\aU.b\Y\l'^ .  ot  **  %it^%.cft  A 

Seat  priTvdpXea  \.o  wvomttAM'j  '^^V™5"„ 
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checks  and  restraints  to  these  perils 
cannot  stand.  Our  present  Constitution 
has  many  wise  provisions  of  this  char- 
acter. The  division  of  the  legislature 
into  two  branches,  and  the  forms  which 
retard  legislation,  are  of  great  value. 
But  what  constitutes  the  i>eculiar  ad- 
vantage of  the  distinction  of  legislative 
chambers  is,  that  the  Senate  has  so 
different  a  character  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  :  that  it  represents 
States,  not  individuals  ;  that  it  is  chosen 
by  legislatures,  not  by  primary  assem- 
blies :  and  that  the  term  of  a  senator's 
service  is  three  times  the  length  of  that 
of  the  popular  branch.  The  Senate  is 
one  of  the  chief  conservative  powers 
in  the  government.  It  has  two  grand 
functions,  —  one  to  watch  the  rights  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  other,  not 
less  important,  to  resist  the  fluctuations 
of  the  popular  branch.  The  Senate  is 
a  power  raised  for  a  time  by  the  people 
above  their  own  passions,  that  it  may 
secure  stability  to  the  administration  of 
affairs.  Now  this  function  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  seriously  impaired  by 
the  doctrine  of  **  Instructions,"  —  a  doc- 
trine destroying  moral  independence, 
and  making  the  senator  a  passive  re- 
cipient of  momentary  impulses  which  it 
may  be  his  highest  duty  to  withstand. 
This  doctrine  is  in  every  view  hurtful. 
A  man  in  public  life  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  placed  under  influences 
which  give  him  dignitv  of  mind,  self- 
respect,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility. He  should  go  to  the  nation's 
council  with  a  mind  open  to  all  the  light 
which  is  concentrated  there,  to  study 
and  promote  the  broad  interests  of  the 
nation.  He  is  not  to  work  as  a  mere 
tool,  to  be  an  echo  of  the  varj-ing  voices 
at  a  distance,  but  to  do  what  seems  to 
him  right,  and  to  answer  to  his  constit- 
uents for  his  conduct  at  the  appointed 
hour  for  yielding  up  his  trust.  Yet 
were  new  institutions  to  be  framed  at 
this  moment,  would  not  the  people  for- 
get the  restraint  which  they  should  im- 
pose on  themselves,  and  the  respect  due 
to  their  delegates  ?  and,  from  attaching 
a  foolish  self-importance  to  the  act  of 


governing,  would  they  not  give  to  their 

momentary  feelings  more  and  more  the 
conduct  of  public  aftaus"? 

Th^    Constitution    coT\la\t\s    ^t\o\\\^x  \  v-c'v- ^ -3  --  ---  --.-•  •. 

Dfovision    of  wise   se\i-d\sUMs\.  ow  Ocv^\^V\Ocvivci^>iJ^«  ^^^a^^^wL^tx^ 

part  oTSie  peo^^^^^  ^^N.>.^.x..^x.xec^^^^^W^v^ 


veto  intrusted  to  the  President.  The 
President  is  the  onlv  representative  oi 
the  people's  unit  v.  He  is  the  head  of 
the  nation.  He  has  nothino^  to  do  with 
Districts  or  States,  but  to  look  with  an 
equal  eye  on  the  whole  country.  To 
him  is  intrusted  a  limited  negative  on 
the  two  chambers,  —  a  negative  not 
simply  designed  to  guard  his  own  power 
from  encroachment,  but  to  correct  par- 
tial legislation,  and  to  be  a  bam'er 
against  invasions  of  the  Constitution 
by  extensive  combinations  of  interest 
or  ambition.  Everj*  department  should 
be  a  check  on  legislation  :  but  this  salu- 
tary power  there  is  a  disposition  to 
wrest  from  the  executive,  and  it  would 
hardly  find  a  place  in  a  new  confed- 
eracy. 

Tne  grand  restraining,  conservati\'e 
power  of  the  state  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  it  is  the  judiciary.  This  is  worth 
more  to  the  people  than  any  other  de- 
partment. The  impartial  administration 
of  a  good  code  of  laws  is  the  grand  re- 
sult the  paramount  good,  to  which  all 
political  arrangements  should  be  subor- 
dinate. The  reign  of  justice,  which  is 
the  reign  of  rights  and  lil>ertv.  is  the 
great  boon  we  should  ask  from  the 
state.  The  judicial  is  the  hi>jhest  func- 
tion. The  chief  justice  should  rank  be- 
fore king  or  president.  The  pomp  of  a 
palace  may  be  dispensed  with  :  but  every 
imposing  solemnity  consistent  with  the 
simplicity  of  our  manners  should  be  com- 
bined in  the  hall  where  the  laws  which 
secure  every  man's  rights  are  admin- 
istered. To  accompli.sh  the  cjeat  end 
of  government,  nothing  is  so  nnportant 
as  to  secure  the  impartiality  and  moral 
independence  of  judges  ;  and  for  this 
end  they  should  be  appointed  for  life. 
subject  to  removal  only  for  violation  of 
duty.  This  is  essential.  A  judge  should 
not  hang  on  the  smiles  of  king  or  people. 
In  him  the  people  should  erect  a  power 
above  their  own  temporary  will.  There 
ought  to  be  in  the  state  something  to 
represent  the  majest}*  of  that  stable. 
everlasting  law  to  which  all  alike  should 
bow  ;  some  power  above  the  sordid  in- 
terests, and  aloof  from  the  struggles  and 
intrigues  of  ordinary  public  iSe.  The 
dependence  of  the  judge  on  the  breath 
cA  ^^\\.>5  ^x  ll\c  fleeting  passions  of  the 
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grandest  spectacle  in  this  country  is  the 
judiciary  power,  raised  by  the  people  to 
independence  of  parties  and  temporary 
nujonties,  taking  as  its  first  guide  the 
national  charter,  the  fundamental  law, 
which  no  parties  can  touch,  which  stands 
like  a  rock  amidst  the  fluctuations  of 
opinion,  and  determining  by  this  the 
validity  of  the  laws  enacted  by  transient 
legislatures.  Here  is  the  conservative 
element  of  the  country.  Yet  it  is  seri- 
ously proposed  to  destroy  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judiciary  power,  to  make 
the  judge  a  pensioner  on  party,  by  mak- 
ing the  office  elective  for  a  limited  time  ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  perni- 
cious feature  might  be  impressed  on  new 
institutions  which  might  spring  up  at  the 
present  time. 

This  language  will  not  win  me  the. 
name  of  Democrat  But  I  am  not  anx- 
ious to  bear  any  name  into  which  gov- 
ernment enters  as  the  great  idea.  I  want 
as  little  government  as  consists  with 
safety  to  tne  rights  of  all,  I  wish  the 
people  to  govern  no  farther  than  they 
must.  I  wish  them  to  place  all  checks 
on  the  legislature  which  consist  with 
its  efficiency.  I  honor  the  passion  for  \ 
power  and  rule  as  little  in  the  people 
as  in  a  king.  It  is  a  vicious  principle, 
exist  where  it  may.  If  by  democracy  be 
meant  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  by  the 
people  under  all  those  provisions  and 
self-imposed  restraints  which  tend  most 
to  secure  equal  laws  and  the  rights  of 
each  and  all,  then  I  shall  be  proud  to 
bear  its  name.  But  the  unfettered  mul- 
titude is  not  dearer  to  me  than  the  un- 
fettered king.  And  yet  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  a  tendency  to  remove 
the  restraints  on  which  the  wise  and 
righteous  exertion  of  the  people's  power 
depends. 

The  sum  of  what  1  have  wished  to 
say  is.  that  the  .union  of  these  States 
should,  if  possible,  be  kept  inviolate,  on 
the  ground  of  the  immense  difficulty  of 
constructing  new  confederacies  and  new 
governments.  The  present  state  of 
men's  minds  is  not  favorable  to  this 
most  arduous  task.  Other  considera- 
tions might  be  urged  against  disunion. 
But  in  all  this  I  do  not  mean  that  union 
is  to  be  held  fast  at  whatever  cost.  Vast 
sacrifices  should  be  made  (o  it,  but  not 
the  sacrifice  of  duty.  For  one,  1  do  not 
ariah  it  to  continue,  if,  after  earnest, 
Aiih/ul  effort,  the  truth  should  be  made 


clear,  that  the  free  States  are  not  to  be 
absolved  from  giving  support  to  slavery. 
Better  that  we  should  part,  than  be  the 

E slice  of  the  slave-holder,  than  fight  his 
atlles,  than  wa^  war  to  uphold  an  cq)- 
pressive  institution. 

So  I  say,  let  the  Union  be  dissevered 
rather  than  receive  Texas  into  the  con- 
federacy. This  measure,  besides  en- 
tailing on  us  evils  of  all  sorts,  would 
have  for  its  chief  end  to  bring  the  whole 
country  under  the  slave-power,  to  make 
the  general  government  the  agent  of 
slavery ;  and  this  Ae  are  bound  to  re- 
sist at  all  hazards.  The  free  States 
should  declare  that  the  very  act  of  ad- 
mitting Texas  will  be  construed  as  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union. 

This  act  would  be  unconstitutional. 
The  authors  of  the  Constitution  never 
dreamed  of  conferring  a  power  on  Con- 
gress to  attach  a  foreign  nation  to  the 
country,  and  so  to  destroy  entirely  the 
original  balance  of  power.  It  is  true 
that  the  people  acquiesced  in  the  ad- 
mission of  Louisiana  to  the  Union  by 
treaty  ;  but  the  necessity  of  the  case  rec- 
onciled tliem  to  that  oangerous  prece- 
dent. It  was  understood  that,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  by  negotiation  or  war,  the 
Western  States  aiauidaad  must  possest 
themselves  of  the  Mississippi  and  New 
Orleans.  This  was  regarded  as  a  mat- 
ter of  life  or  death  ;  and  therefore  the 
people  allowed  this  great  inroad  to  take 
place  in  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
the  union,  without  the  appeal  which 
ought  to  have  been  made  to  the  several 
Slate  sovereignties.  But  no  such  ne- 
cessity now  exists,  and  a  like  action  of 
Congress  ought  to  be  repelled  as  gross 
usurpation. 

We  are  always  in  danger  of  excessive 
jealousy  in  judging  of  the  motives  of 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  this 
remark  may  apply  to  the  present  case. 
The  South,  if  true  to  its  own  interests, 
would  see  in  Texas  a  rival  rather  than 
an  ally  :  but  at  the  North  it  is  suspected 
that  political  motives  outweigh  the  eco- 
nomical. It  is  suspected  that  the  desire 
of  annexing  Texas  has  been  whetted  by 
the  disclosures  of  the  last  census  as  to 
the  increase  of  population  and  wealth  at 
the  North.  The  South,  it  is  said,  means 
to  balance  the  free  SrsAti  V)  ^Soi^  i. 
new  empite  to  fee  corfsicTWi'j .  '^■a*.  a» 
this  pomt  out  a\a.vt-Vo\4:\tvi.  ^^""^"^ 
need  not  \)e  a^xiovia.    >N\.ftv«>».-^«i.«s.v 
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the  South  will  have  very  much  its  own 
way.  and  will  continue  to  exert  a  dis- 
proportionate influence  over  public  af- 
fairs. It  has  within  itself  elements  of 
political  power  more  efficient  than  ours. 
The  South  has  abler  politicians,  and 
almost  necessarily,  because  its  most 
opulent  class  make  politics  the  business 
01  life.  The  North  may  send  wiser 
statesmen  to  Congress,  but  nol  men  to 
marshal  and  govern  parties, 
leaders.  The  South  surj>asses  us,  noi 
in  true  eloquence,  which  is  little  known 
anywhere,  but  in  prt^mpt.  bold  speech,  a 
■uperiority  due  not  only  to  greater  ardor 
of  feeling,  but  to  a  state  of  society  en- 
couraging the  habit,  and  stimulating  by 
constant  action  the  faculty,  of  free  and 
strong  utterance  on  political  subjects  : 
and  such  eloquence  is  no  mean  power 
in  popular  bodies.  The  South  has  a 
bolder  and  more  unscrupulous  character, 
for  which  the  caution  and  prudence  of 
Hie  North  are  not  a  match.  Once  more, 
it  has  union,  common  feeling,  a  pecuhar 
bond  in  slavery,  to  which  the  divided 
North  can  make  no  adequate  opposition. 
At  the  North  politics  occupy  a  second 
place  in  men's  minds.  Even  in  what 
we  call  seasons  of  public  excitement  the 
people  think  more  of  private  business 
than  of  public  affairs  We  think  more 
of  property  than  of  political  power  ;  and 
this,  indeed,  is  the  natural  result  of  free 
institutions  UnderiliesepoUtical  power 
is  not  suffered  to  accumulate  in  a  few 
hands,  but  is  distributed  in  minute  i>or- 
tions  ;  and  even  when  thus  limited,  it  is 
not  permitted  to  endure,  but  passes  in 
quick   rotation  fi 


consequence,  it  i; 

property.  Every  wise  man  among  l 
looks  on  property  as  a  more  sure  ana 
lasting  possession  to  himself  and  his 
family,  as  conferring;  more  ability  to  do 
good,  to  gratify  generous  and  refined 
tastes,  than  the  possession  of  political 
jMiver.  In  the  South  an  unnatural  state 
cif  things  turns  men's  thoughts  to  polit- 
ical ascendancy  \  but  in  the  free  States 
1  think  little  of  it.     Property  is  the 


for  protection  to  our  moneyed  interetts; 
but  if  we  may  be  left  to  work  and  thrivt, 
we  shall  not  quarrel  for  power. 

The   little  sensibility  At  the  North  to 

the  present  movementa  on  the  subjeel 

of  Texas  is  the  best  commentary  on  tbc 

spirit   of  the   free     States.      That    tht 

South   should  be  suffered  to  think  foi 

a  moment  of  adding    a  great  country 

men  to     to  the    United    States  for  the  sake  U 

political      strengthening  slavery,  demonstrates  an 

us,  not     absence  of  wise  political  jealousy  at  the 

North  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found 

in  human  histon. 

The  union  of  Texas  to  us  must  be 
an  unmixed  evil.  We  do  not  need  ii 
on  a  single  account.  We  are  already 
too  large.  The  machine  of  government 
hardly  creeps  on  under  the  weight  of  so 
many  diverse  interests  and  suchcomplei 
functions  as  burden  it  now.  Our  own 
natural  increase  is  already  too  rapid. 
New  Slates  are  springing  up  too  fast; 
for  in  these  there  must  exist,  fromllie 
nature  of  the  ca.se  an  excess  of  advent- 
urous, daring  spirits,  whose  influence 
over  the  government  cannot  but  be  per- 
ilous for  a  lime :  and  it  is  madness  to 
add  to  us  a  new  nation  to  increase  tlie 
wild  impulse 

i  station. 

To  unite  with  Texas  would  be  to  iden- 
tify ourselves  with  a  mighty  wrong  :  for 
such  was  the  seizure  of  that  province  by 
a  hor.ie  of  adventurers.  It  would  be  to 
insure  the  predominance  of  the  slave- 
power,  to  make  slavery  a  chief  national 
interest,  and  to  pledge  us  to  the  coniin*' 
ually  increasing  prostitution  of  the  na- 
inferior  good  to  '  tional  power  to  its  support.     It  would 


ical  partisan  among 

property,  and  seeks  office  as  the  best, 

perhaps  only  way  oi  su\)s'istentc,     \^  -._, —  _. 

this  state  of  things,  t\ic  Soul.Vi  \^aa \\w\fe  \  We  %v>-'^t  ">"'«  •«^^'^'^ '*^«.  ■M'.lotial  am 
to  fear  from  the  North       For  otvc  ^tob,  \  w>vi*^  '^    tT.\,ti^ti-    \k,   -^t^si-t^.  w 


begin  a  career  of  encroachm 
Mexico  which  would  corrupt  and  dis- 
honor us,  would  comphcate  and  disturb 
the  movements  of  government,  would 
create  a  wasteful  patropage,  and  enlarge 
our  military  establishments.  It  would 
be  to  plunge  us  into  war.  not  only  with 
Mexico,  but  with  foreign  powers,  which 
will  not  quietly  leave  us  to  add  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  our  vast  stretch  of  territory 
along  the  Atlantic  coast 

To  unite  Texas  to  ourselves  would 

be   to   destroy  our  present    unity  as  a 

oeople,  to  sow  new  seeds  of  jealousy, 

-mcimW.  be  to  snread   beyond  bounos 
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issaull,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impair 
the  energy  to  resist  them.  Can  the 
free  States  consent  to  pour  out  their 

to  defend  agnn&t  Mexico  and  her  Euro- 
pean protectors  th*  ataye-trodden  fields 
of  distant  Texas  ?  WOmU.  the  South 
be  prompt  to  exhaust  itself  for  the  aa- 
nexation  to  this  country  of  the  vast 
British  possessions  of  the  North?  Is 
it  ready  to  pledge  itself  to  carry  the 
"star-spangled  banner"  to  the  pole,  in 
exchange  for  our  readiness  to  carry  sla- 
very to  Darien  ?  There  must  be  some 
fixed  limits  to  our  couniry.  We  at  the 
North  do  not  ask  for  Canada.  We 
would  not,  1  hope,  accept  it  as  a  gift ; 
for  we  could  not  rule  it  well.  And  is 
the  country  to  spread  itself  in  one  direc- 
tion alone  ?  Are  we  willing  to  place 
ourselves  under  the  rule  of  adventurers 
whom  a  restless  spirit  or  a  dread  of  jus- 
tice drives  to  Texas  ?  What  possible 
boon  can  we  gain?  The  free  States 
are  not  only  wanting  in  common  wis- 
dom, but  in  those  instincts  by  which 
other  communities  shrink  from  connec- 
liona  that  diminish  their  importance 
and  neutralize  their  power.  We  shall 
deserve  to  be  put  under  guardianship, 
if  we  receive  Texas  to  our  embrace. 
Such  suicidal  policy  would  place  us 
among  those  whom  '*  God  infatuates  be- 
fore he  destroys." 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  national 
Union,  and  of  the  danger  lo  which  it 
is  exposed.  The  duty  of  llie  free  States 
is,  to  keep  their  attachment  to  it  unim- 
paired by  local  partialities,  jealousies, 
and  dislikes,  by  supposed  inequalities 
of  benefits  or  Surdens,  or  by  the  want 
of  self-restraint  manifested  in  the  other 
part  of  the  country.  They  cannot,  how- 
ever, but  see  and  feel  one  immense  de- 
duction from  its  blessings.  They  are 
bound  by  it  to  give  a  degree  of  sanction 
and  support  to  slavery,  and  are  threat- 
ened with  the  annexation  of  another 
country  to  our  own  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  this  institution.  Their 
duty  is,  to  insist  on  release  from  all 
obligations,  and  on  security  against  all 
connections,  which  do  or  may  require 
them  to  uphold  a  system  which  they 
condemn.  No  blessings  of  the  Union 
can  be  a  compensation  for  taking  part 
in  the  enslaving  of  our  /cUon'- creatures  ; 
nor  ought  this  bond  to  be  petpetuated, 
//  experience  ahali  demonstnte  that  it 


can  onl^  continue  through  our  par 
pation  in  wrong-doing.  To  this  c 
viction  the  free  States  are  tending ; 
in  this  view  their  present  subjervie 
to  the  interests  of^  slavery  is  more 
durable, 

I  proceed,  in  the  last  place,  to  O 
a  few  remarks  on  the  duties  of  the 
Stales  as  to  a  subject  of  infinite  im) 
tance^ — the  subject  of  war.  To 
to  the  distrvoscs  of  the  country,  a  \ 
cry  is  raised  i  nA  a  person  unaci 
tomed  to  the  recklessscft^  with  wt 
the  passions  of  the  moment  break 
among  us  in  conversation  and  the  ne 
papers  would  imagine  thai  we  were 
the  brink  of  a  conflict  with  the  n 
powerful  nation  on  eirth.  That  we 
indeed  to  tight  cannot  easily  be  belies 
That  two  nations  of  a  common  ori. 
having  so  many  common  interests,  un 
by  so  many  bonds,  speaking  one 
guage,  breathing  the  same  Tree  sp 
holaing  the  same  faith,  to  whom 
can  bring  no  good,  and  on  whon 
must  inffict  terrible  eviis ;  that  s 
nations  should  expose  themselves 
*lized    world    to    the    chan. 


of   ^ 


,  for 


settlement  of  questions  which  may 
adjusted  honorably  and  spieedily 
arbitration;  this  implies  such  an 
sence  of  common-sense,  as  well  a.' 
moral  and  religious  principle,  that, 
as  the  world  is,  one  can  hardly  belii 
without  actual  vision,  that  such  a  re. 
can  take  place.  Vet  the  history  of 
world,  made  up  of  war,  teaches  us  I 
we  may  be  too  secure  :  and  no  exc 
ment  of  warlike  feeling  should  p 
without  a  word  of  warning. 

In  speaking  of  our  duties  on  this  s 
ject  I  can  use  but  one  bnguage,  tha 
Christianity.  I  do  believe  that  Ch 
tianity  was  meant  to  be  a  law  for  &• 

however  1  may  be  smiled  at  for 
ignorance  of  men  and  things,  I  can  { 
pose  no  standard  of  action  to  individi 
or  communities  but  the  law  of  Cht 
the  law  of  eternal  rectitude,  the  1 
not  only  of  this  nation,  but  of  all  wor 
The  great  duly  of  God's  childrei 
to  love  one  another.  This  duty 
earth  takes  the  name  and  fawii  d 
law  oi  Wmai\\Vj.  ^e  ai*  V>  ^tsLti 
all  men  aa  btcXVten.,  ™a  TOa.Vi.« 
born,  OT  uvidw  'wVa.^  A.^  ot  ■<^% 
OT  reVi^oTi  ft\fs  ma.'J  ^*''*-    ^■' 
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beloDSs  to  the  race,  and  owu  a  duty  to 
■unkind.  Every  nation  bdoogi  to  the 
Eunity  of  nation*,  and  \\  to  desire  the 
good  or  alL  Nations  are  to  love  one 
another.  It  is  true  that  they  nsually 
adopt  towards  one  another  principtet 
of  undiseuised  selfishness,  and  glory  in 
aucceufw  violence  or  fraud.  But  the 
fmal  law  lA  humanity  is  unrepealed. 
Men  cannot  vote  this  out  of  the  universe 
by  acclamation.  The  Christian  pre- 
cepts. "  Do  to  others  as  you  would 
they  should  do  to  you,"  "Love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself,  "  Love  vour  ene- 
mies," apply  to  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. A  nation  renouncing  them  Is 
a  heathen,  not  a  Christian  nation.  Men 
cannot,  by  combining  tliemselves  into 
narrower  or  larser  societies,  sever  the 
sacred,  blessed  bond  which  joina  them 
to  their  kind.  An  evil  nation,  like  an 
evil  man,  may,  indeed,  be  withstood, 
but  not  in  hatred  and  revenge.  The 
law  of  humanity  must  reign  over  the 
assertion  of  all  human  rights.  The 
vindictive,  unforgiving  spirit  which  pre- 
vails in  the  earth  must  yield  to  the  mild, 
impartial  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ, 

I  know  thai  these  principles  will  re- 
ceive Utile  hearty  assent.  Multitudes 
who  profess  to  t>elieve  in  Christ  have 
no  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his  spirit,  or 
in  the  accomplishment  of  Chat  regener- 
ating work  which  he  came  to  accom- 
plish. There  is  a  worse  scepticism  than 
what  passes  under  the  name  of  inlideliiy, 
a  scepticism  as  to  the  reality  and  the 
power  of  moral  and  Christian  truth ; 
and  accordingly  a  man  who  calls  on  a 
nation  to  love  tne  great  family  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  to  desire  the  weal  and  the 
progress  of  the  race,  to  blend  its  own 
interests  with  the  interests  of  all,  to  wish 
well  to  its  foes,  must  pass  for  a  vision- 
ary, —  perhap  in  war  would  be  called 
a  traitor.  The  first  teacher  of  universal 
love  was  nailed  to  the  cross  for  with- 
standing the  national  spirit,  hopes,  and 
prejudices  of  Judea.  His  followers,  in 
these  better  days,  escape  with  silent 
derision  or  neglect. 

It  is  a  painful  thought,  that  our  re- 
lations to  foreign  countries  are  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  men  who  are  signally 
warning'  in  reverence  for  the  law  of 
Christ,  —  the  law  of  huma.nvl^.    S^vovAA 


ence  belong!  to  men  who  have  no  com- 
prehension of  the  mild  and  ceneroof 
spirit  of  our  religion  \  who  exuHln  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  a  qtiick  senM 
of  nonor,  which  means  a  promptness  U 
resent,  and  a  spirit  of  vennance.  And 
shall  Christians  imbrue  tneir  hands  in 
the  blood  of  their  brethren  at  d>e  bid- 
ding of  such  men  ? 

At  this  moment  our  chief  exposure  to 
war  arises  from  sensibility  to  what  b 
called  the  honor  of  the  natioiL  A  naticMi 
cannot,  indeed,  be  too  jealous  of  lis 
honor.  But,  unhappily,  few  comraani- 
tles  Icnow  what  this  means.  There  is 
bnt  one  true  honor  for  men  or  nations. 
This  consists  in  impartial  justice  and 
generosity  ;  in  acting  up  fearieasly  to  a 
Eb;h  standard  of  ri^t.  The  multitodc 
oTmen  place  it  chiefly  in  courage:  and 
in  thu.  as  in  all  popular  dcluaiona,  then 
is  a  glimpse  of  truth.  Courage  is  an 
essential  element  of  true  honor.  A  na- 
tion or  an  individual  without  it  is  noth- 
ii^  worth.  Almost  any  (hln?  is  better 
than  a  craven  spirit  Better  be  slaugh- 
tered than  be  cowardly  and  tame. 
What  is  the  teaching  of  Christianity 
but  that  we  must  be  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  lay  down  life  for  truth,  human- 
ity, and  virtue  ?  All  the  virtnes  are 
naturally  brave.  The  just  and  disinter- 
ested man  dreads  nothing  that  man  can 
do  to  him.  But  courage  standing  alone, 
animal  courage,  the  courage  of  tne  rob- 
ber, pirate,  or  duellist,  this  has  no  honor. 
This  only  proves  that  bad  passions  an 
strong  enough  to  conquer  the  passion 
of  fear.  Yet  this  low  courage  is  that  of 
which  nations  chiefly  boast,  and  in  which 
thev  make  their  honor  to  consist 

Were  the  spirit  of  justice  and  human- 
ity to  pervade  this  country,  we  could 
not  be  easily  driven  into  war.  England 
and  Mexico,  the  countries  with  which 
we  are  in  danger  of  being  embroiled, 
have  an  interest  in  peace.  The  que»- 
tions  on  which  we  are  at  issue  toucn  no 
vital  point,  no  essential  interest  or  right 
which  we  may  not  put  to  haiard ;  and 
consequently  they  are  such  as  may  and 
ought  to  be  left  to  arbitration. 

'I'here  has  of  late  been  a  cry  of  war 
with  Mexico:  and  yet,  if  thetactsare 
correctly  stated  in  the  papers,  a  more 
iMtyiW.  ■««  <:annot  be  conceived.     '* 


we  repairlo  the  seat  oieovtnvmciA,a.n4\*ftett*  'Caa.x.  » 'Xiwi*!.  »A  "^^Lias^  tutered 

listen  to  the  debates  ot  Coftpwa.  ■"*  \'i^*^V^'*^'*-^^''^^'^:^:t?^=^ 

«houJd  learn  that  the  Mceu&iA  \«ft^-  ^  ■*«  '=*^*'*'^  '^  '■^'"  ««wi»».  ^t«\ 
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entered  it  armed.  They  were  met  and 
conquered  by  a  Mexican  force  ;  and  cer- 

tiin  American  citizens,  found  in  the  num- 
ber, were  seized  and  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war.  Tiiis  is  pronounced  an  injury 
which  the  nation  is  bound  to  resent. 
We  are  told  that  the  band  in  which  the 
Americans  were  found  was  engaged  in 
a  trading,  not  a  military  expedition. 
Such  a  statement  is,  of  course,  very  sus- 
picious ;  but  allow  it  10  be  true.  Must 
not  the  entrance  of  an  armed  band  from 
one  belligerent  country  into  the  other 
be  regarded  as  a  hostile  invasion  ?  Must 
not  a  citizen  of  a  neutral  state,  if  found 
in  this  armed  company,  be  considered  as 
a  party  to  the  invasion  ?  Has  he  not, 
with  eyes  open,  engaged  in  an  expedition 
which  cannot  but  oe  regarded  as  an  act 
of  war  ?  That  our  nation  should  demand 
the  restoration  of  such  a  person  as  a 
right,  which  must  not  t>e  denied  without 
the  hazird  of  a  war.  would  seem  to  show 
that  we  have  studied  international  taw 
in  a  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected 
for  our  special  benefit.  It  is  the  weak- 
ness of  -Mexico  which  encourages  these 
freedoms  on  our  part.  Yet  their  weak- 
ness is  3  claim  on  our  compassion.  We 
ought  to  look  on  that  distracted  country 
as  an  older  brother  on  a  wayward  chila. 
and  should  blush  to  make  our  strength 
a  ground  for  aggression. 

There  is  another  ground,  we  are  told. 
for  war  with  Mexico.  She  his  treated 
our  citizens  cruelly,  as  well  as  made  them 
prisoners  of  war.  She  has  condemned 
them  to  ignominious  labor  in  the  streets. 
This  is  not  unlikely.  Mexico  sets  up  no 
pretension  to  signal  huminity,  nor  has 
it  been  fostered  by  her  history.  Per- 
haps, however,  she  is  only  following. 


sxagge rations,  the  example  of 
I  exas ;  lor  after  the  great  victory  of 
San  Jacinto  we  were  told  that  the  Tex- 
nns  set-their  prisoners  to  ivork.  At  the 
worst  here  is  no  cause  for  war.  If  an 
American  choose  to  take  pari  in  the 
hostile  movements  of  another  nation,  he 
must  share  the  fate  of  its  citizens.  If 
Mexico  indeed  practices  cruelties  tow- 
ards her  prisoners,  of  whatever  country, 
we  are  bound  by  the  law  of  humanity  to 
remonstrate  against  them  :  but  we  must 
not  ti^ht  to  reh)rm  her.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, IS,  that  we  can  place  no  great  reli- 
ance oa  what  we  hear  of  Mexican  cru- 
elty.  The  press  of  Texas  and  the 
Soatb,  in  its  anxiety  to  involve  ua  in 


war  with  that  country,  does  not  speak 
under  oath.  In  truth,  no  part  of  our 
country  seems  to  think  of  Mexico  as 

having  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  state. 
We  hear  the  politician  in  high  places 
exhorting  us  to  lake  part  in  raising  "  the 
single  Star  of  Texas  "  above  the  city  of 
Montezuma,  and  to  gorge  ourselves  with 
the  plunder  of  her  churches  ;  and  we  see 
armed  bands  from  the  South  hurrying 
in  time  of  peace  towards  that  devoted 
land,  to  realize  these  dreams  of  unprin- 
cipled cupidity.  That  Mexico  is  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  that  she  is 
as  just  as  her  foes,  one  can  hardly  help 
beheving. 

We  proceed  to  consider  our  difficul- 
ties with  Great  Britain,  which  are  nu- 
merous enough  to  alarm  us,  but  which 
are  all  of  a  character  to  admit  arbitra- 
tion. The  first  is  the  North-east  boun- 
dary question.  This,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  be  settled  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  As  a  people,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  letter  of  the  treaty  marks  out 
the  line  on  which  we  insist.  The  great 
majority  also  believe  that  England  in- 
sists on  another,  not  from  respect  for 
thestipulationsof  the  treaty,  but  because 
she  needs  it  to  secure  a  communication 
between  her  various  provinces.  The 
land,  then,  is  legally  ours,  and  ought 
not  to  be  surrendered  to  any  force.  But 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  we  are  bound 
by  the  hw  of  humanity  to  look  beyond 
the  letter  of  stipulations,  to  inquire,  not 
for  legal,  but  for  moral  right,  and  to  act 
up  to  the  principles  of  an  enlarged  jus- 
tice and  oenevolence.  The  territory 
claimed  by  England  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  her ;  of  none,  comparatively,  to 
us  ;  and  we  know  that,  when  the  treaty 
was  framed,  no  thought  existed  on  either 
side  of  carrying  the  line  so  far  to  the 
North  as  to  obstruct  the  free  and  safe 
communication  between  her  provinces. 
The  country  was  then  unexplored.  The 
precise  ei?ect  of  the  stipulation  could 
not  be  foreseen,  it  was  intended  to 
secure  a  boundary  advantageous  to  both 
parties.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
law  of  equity  and  humanity  demands 
that  Great  Britain  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  territory  needed  to  connect  her 
[  provinces  lo^e\.\\M.  'Wa.i  xvjl'Cmw.'*.  ■cv'w.'^- 
:  at  a\\  to  ft\e  \dea.ol  ^tt.wQ^'vi^'a^*^'^ 

advised  to  txe^t^t  ^^  ^^^^^%*t oT^ 
she  needs.     But  -pTU&w^^  >«v'&  ^-^^^ 
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ofgiw- 


ihe  suggestion  ihit  we  ought  lo  oSer  it 
to  her  on  terms  which  impartial  men 
may  pronounce  just.  And  in  doing  this 
we  should  not  merely  consult  equity  and 
honor,  but  our  best  interest.  It  is  the 
interest  of  a  nation  to  establish,  on  all 
sides,  boundaries  which  will  be  satisfac- 
tory alike  to  itself  and  its  neighbors. 
This  is  almost  essential  to  enduring 
peace.  Wars  have  been  waged  without 
number  for  the  purpose  of  unl 
scattered  provinces  of  a  country, 
ing  it  compactness,  unity,  and  the  means 
of  communication.  A  nation  prizing 
peace  sjiould  remove  the  irritations 
growing  out  of  unnatural  boundaries  \ 
and  this  we  can  do  in  tlie  present  case 
without  a  sjcrilice. 

According  10  these  views,  one  of  the 
most  unwise  measures  ever  adapted  in 
this  country  was  the  rejection  of  the 
a.vard  of  tiie  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
A  better  award  could  not  have  been 
given.  It  ceded  for  us  what  a  wise 
]>olicy  teaches  us  to  surrender,  gave  us 
a  natural  boundary,  and  gave  us  com- 
pensation for  the  territory  lo  he  surren- 
dered. If  now  some  friendly  puwer 
would  by  its  mediation  effectually  rec- 
ommend to  tiie  two  countries  this  award 
as  the  true  interest  of  both,  it  would 
render  signal  service  to  justice  and  hu- 
manity. 

Still,  it  is  true  that  the  territory  that  we 
claim  is  ours.  The  bar^in  made  by 
England  was  a  liard  one  :  but  an  honest 
man  does  not  on  this  account  shrink 
from  his  contract :  nor  can  England  lay 
hands  on  what  she  unwisely  surren- 
dered, without  breach  of  faitli,  without 
committing  herself   to  an   unrighteous 

A  way  of  compromise  in  a  case  like 
this  is  not  difficult  to  honest  and  friendly 
nations.  For  example,  let  impartial  and 
intelligent  commissioners,  agreed  to  by 
both  countries,  repair  to  the  disputed 
territory  with  the  treaty  in  their  hands, 
and  with  the  surveys  made  by  the  two 
governments  :  and  let  ihem  go  with  full 
authority  to  determine  the  "line  which 
the  treaty  prescribes,  to  draw  another 
line,  if  sucli  shall  seem  to  them  required 
fty  principles  of  equity,  or  by  the  true 
('ntere.sls  of  both  countries,  anA  to  toblVc  \ 
ample  compensation  to  the  nalion  ■wVacH 
shafi  relinquish  part  oi  Us  tert'Uoty.    \l 


And  ability  w< 

speedily  thar 


ust  of  thii 
wisely,    impartially,   and 
I  a  third  government,  aod 
iployment    of     such   wodd 
facilitate  the  extension  of  arbitration  to 
a  greater  variety  of  cases  than  can  easily 
be  comprehended  under  the  present  sys- 
tem.    I  have   suggested  one   mode  of 
compromise.     Others  and  belter  maybe 
devised,  if  the  parties  will  approach  the 
difficulty  in  a  spirit  of  peace. 

The  case  of  the  -Caroline"  next 
presents  itself.  In  this  case  our  terri- 
tory was  undoubtedly  violated  by  Eng' 
land.  But  the  question  arises,  whether 
nothing  justified  or  mitigated  the  viola- 
tion. According  to  the  law  of  natioDS, 
when  a  government  is  unable  lo  restrain 
its  subjects  from  continued  acts  of  hos- 
tility towards  a  neighboring  stale,  this 
state  is  authorized  to  take  tlie  defence 
of  its  rishis  into  its  own  hands,  and 
may  enter  llie  territory  of  the  former 
power  with  such  a  force  as  may  be  re- 
quired 10  secure  itself  against  aggres- 
sion. The  question  is,  Did  such  a  slate 
of  things  exist  on  the  Canadian  frontier  ? 
Thai  we  Americans,  if  placed  in  the  con- 
dition of  [lie  English,  would  have  done 
as  they  did  admits  tittle  doubt  This, 
indeed,  is  no  justification  of  the  act ; 
for  both  nations  in  this  condition  would 
act  more  from  impulse  than  reason.  But 
it  shows  us  that  the  question  is  a  com- 
plicated one,  —  such  a  question  as  even 
weli-dis|)0sed  nations  cannot  easily  set- 
tle by  negolialion,  and  which  may  and 
ought  to  be  committed  to  an  impartial 

I  will  advert  lo  one  more  difficulty  be- 
tween this  country  and  England,  which 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject 
of  this  tract.  I  refer  to  the  question 
whether  England  may  visit  our  vessels 
to  ascertain  their  nationality,  in  casei 
where  the  American  flag  is  suspected  ol 
being  used  by  foreigners  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  slave-trade.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  have  two  duties  to  perform. 
One  is  lo  protect  our  commerce  against 
claims  on  the  part  of  other  nations, 
which  may  silently  be  extended,  and 
may  expose  it  to  interference  and  hin- 
drance injurious  alike  to  our  honor  and 
■^os^vitY.  The  other,  not  less  deaf 
\  aniw^tTA.x^  Wi-»!&w4  cStctual  assist- 

'      -'      ■"     oV -ict  *sit- 
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from  being  made  a  cover  for  the  aefari^ 
ous  traffic.  These  are  two  duties  which 
we  can  and  must  reconcile.  We  must  not 
say  that  the  slave-trade  is  to  l>e  left  to  it- 
self, and  that  we  have  no  obligation  to 
take  part  in  its  abolition.  We  cannot, 
withoutsliame  and  guilt,  stand  neutral  in 
this  war.  The  slave-trade  is  an  enormous 
crime,  a  terrible  outrage  on  humanity,  an 
accumulation  of  unparalleled  wrongs  and 
woes  and  the  civilized  world  is  waking 
U[)  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  Every  nation 
is  bound  by  the  law  of  humanity  to  give 
its  sympithies,  prayers,  and  co-operation 
to  this  work.  Even  had  our  commerce 
no  connection  with  this  matter,  we  should 
be  bound  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
cause  of  the  human  race.  Bui  the  fact  is, 
that  the  flag  of  our  country,  prostituted 
by  infamous  foreigners,  is  a  principal 
shelter  to  the  slave-trade.  Vile  men 
wrap  themselves  up  in  our  garments, 
and  in  this  euise  go  forth  to  the  work  of 
robbery  and  murder.  Shall  we  suSer 
this  ^  Shall  the  nations  of  the  eartii, 
when  about  to  seize  the^e  outlaws,  be 
forbidden  to  touch  them,  because  thev 
wear  the  American  garb.^  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  foreign  powers,  if  allowed 
to  visit  our  vessels  for  such  a  purpose, 
will  lay  hands  on  our  own  citizens,  and 
invade  our  commercial  rights.  But 
vague  suspicions  of  this  kmd  do  not 
annul  a  plain  obi i nation.  Uncertain 
consequences  do  not  set  aside  what  we 
know  :  and  one  thing  we  know,  that  the 
slave-trade  ought  not  to  be  left  to  live 
and  erow  under  the  American  flag.  We 
are  Bound  some  way  or  other  to  stay 
this  evil  We  ought  to  say  to  Europe  : 
"  We  dete.it  this  trade  as  much  as  you. 
We  will  join  heart  and  hand  in  its  de- 
struction. We  will  assent  to  the  mutual 
v  sitation  which  you  plead  for,  if  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  secure  it  against 
abuse.  We  will  make  sacrifices  for  this 
end.  We  will  shrink  from  no  reasona- 
ble concession,  Vour  efforts  shall  not 
be  frustrated  by  the  prostitution  of  our 
Rag."  If  in  goad  faith  we  follow  up 
these  words,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  a  safe  and  honorable  arrangement 
may  be  mide  with  foreign  powers. 

Some  of  our  ijoliiicians  protest  vehe- 
mently against  the  visitation  of  vessels 
bearing  our  flag  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining  their  right  to  assume  it.  They 
admit  that  there  are  cases,  such  as  sus- 
pJcion  of  piracy,  in  which  such  visita- 


tion is  authorized  by  the  law 
But  this  right,  they  say,  cai 
tended  at  pleasure  by  the  ui 
eral  nations  in  treaties  or  < 
which  can  only  be  executed 
the  vessels  of  other  powers. 
doubtedly  true.  Nations,  b 
private  advantage,  have  no  r 
ject  the  ships  of  other  powe 
venience,  or  to  the  possibility 
tion,  in  order  to  compass  the 
But  when  sever.il  nations  j( 
to  extirpate  a  widely  extend 
grant  crime  against  the  bun 
put  down  a  public  and  most  c 
they  have  a  right  to  demanc 
labors  shall  not  be  frustra 
fraudulent  assumption  of  t 
foreign  powers.  Subjecting 
ships  to  visitation  as  a  means 
ing  this  abuse  of  their  flag 
authorized  to  expect  a  like 
from  other  states,  on  conditic 
proffer  ever}'  possible  secui 
the  abuse  of  the  power.  A  ; 
chning  such  visitation,  virl 
draws  itself  from  the  commc 
nations.  Christian  states  ir 
without  any  figure,  to  form 
wealth.  They  are  bound  1 
a  common  faith,  the  first  la- 
is  universal  good-will.  The 
mutual  obligations.  They  ar 
interchange  of  material  and 
products.  Through  their  c 
ligion  and  literature,  and  tht 
intercourse,  they  have  attain 
moral  sympathies  ;  and  wh« 
any  portion  of  them  are  un 
execution  of  justice  against 
ful  crime,  they  have  a  right  f 
wishes  of  all  other  stales  \  an- 
a  right  to  be  unolwtrueted 
their  efforts.  In  the  preset 
have  ourselves  fixed  the  brai 
on  the  very  crime  which  cerl 
of  Europe  have  joined  t( 
Ought  we  not  to  consent  t 
bearing  our  flag,  but  falling 
suspicion  of  assuming  it  for 
tr.ition  of  this  piracy,  should 
according  to  stipulated  forms 
nationality  may  be  judged  P 
any  right,  by  denying  this  cl; 
to  acknowiedged,  flagrant  ci 
and  *ac\\\lN  wtiitt  >5t\\dci\> 
prevaiVt  T\iete  «c«TWb  vv 
appreheTis\o'(v\.^a!i\ft  aa»e.' 
tion  we  ihaW  eiLVQ*^  '>*'' 
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wrongs.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
strict  and  simple  rules  of  judgment  may 
be  laid  down,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  visiting  officers  may  be  made  so 
serious  as  to  give  a  moral  certainty 
of  caution.  Undoubtedly  injuries  may 
chance  to  be  inflicted,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  exercise  of  the  clearest  rifi;hts  :  but 
the  chance  is  so  small,  whilst  the  effects 
of  refusing  visitation  are  so  fatal  and  so 
sure,  that  our  country,  should  it  resist 
the  claim,  will  take  the  attitude  of  hos- 
tility to  the  human  race,  and  will  de- 
serve to  be  cut  off  from  the  fellowship 
of  the  Christian  world. 

It  is  customary,  I  know,  to  meet  these 
remarks  by  saying  that  the  crusade  of 
England  against  this  traffic  is  a  mere 
show  of  philanthropy ;  that  she  is  serv- 
ing only  tier  own  ends  :  and  that  there 
is  consequently  no  obligation  to  co-op- 
erate with  her.  This  language  might  be 
expected  from  the  South,  where  almost 
universal  io;norance  prevails  in  regard 
to  the  antislavcry  efforts  of  England : 
but  it  does  little  honor  to  the  North, 
where  the  means  of  knowledge  are  pos- 
sessed. That  England  is  blending  pri- 
vate views  with  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  is  a  thing  to  be  expected ; 
for  states,  like  individuals,  seldom  act 
from  unmixed  motives.  But  when  we 
see  a  nation  for  fifty  years  keeping  in 
sight  a  great  object  of  humanity  ;  when 
we  see  this  enterprise,  beginning  with 
the  peaceful  Quaker,  adopted  by  Chris- 
tians of  other  names,  and  thus  spreading 
through  and  moving  the  whole  popula- 
tion :  when  we  see  the  reluctant  govern- 
ment compelled  by  the  swelling  sensi- 
bility of  the  people  to  lend  itself  to  the 
cause,  and  to  forward  it  by  liberal  ex- 
penditure and  vast  efforts  on  sea  and 
land  ;  can  we  help  feeling  that  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  nation  is  the  basis  and 
spring  of  this  great  and  glorious  effort  } 
On  this  subject  I  may  sj>eak  from  knowl- 
edge. In  England,  many  years  ago.  I 
met  the  patriarchs  of  the  antislavery 
cause.  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  abolition  committee,  —  a  body  which 
has  won  an  imperishable  name  in  his- 
tory. I  saw  men  and  women,  eminent  for 
virtue  and  genius,  who  had  abstained 
from  the  products  of  s\ave-\tvboT  \o  com- 


\ 


that  day  to  this  have  been  hallowed  by 
the  same  generous  feeling.  Alas !  the 
triumphs  of  humanity  are  not  so  nnnier- 
ous  that  we  can  afford  to  part  with  this. 
History  records  but  one  example  of  a 
nation  fighting  the  battle  of  the  oppress- 
ed with  the  sympathy,  earnestness,  and 
sacrifices  of  a  generous  individual ;  and 
we  will  not  give  up  our  faith  in  this. 
And  now  is  our  country  pre|>ared  to 
throw  itself  in  the  way  of  these  holy 
efforts  ?  Shall  our  flag  be  stained  with 
the  infamy  of  defending  the  slave-trade 
against  the  humanity  of  other  countries  ? 
Better  that  it  should  disappear  from  th« 
ocean  than  be  so  profaned. 

It  must  not  be  said  that  the  slave- 
trade  cannot  be  annihilated.  The  pros- 
pect grows  brighter.  One  of  its  chief 
marts.  Cuba,  is  now  closed.  The  ports 
of  Brazil,  we  trust,  will  next  be  shut 
against  it ;  and  these  measures  on  land, 
aided  by  well  concerted  operations  at 
sea,  will  do  much  to  free  the  world  from 
this  traffic.  It  must  not  find  its  last 
shelter  under  the  American  flag.  We 
must  not  talk  of  difficulties.  Let  the 
nation's  heart  be  opened  to  the  cry  of 
humanity,  to  the  voice  of  religion,  and 
difficulties  will  vanish.  In  ever)-  good 
work  for  the  freedom  and  melioration  of 
the  world  we  ought  to  bear  our  part. 
We  ought  to  be  found  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  war  against  that  hideous  traffic 
which  we  first  branded  as  piracy.  Goil 
save  us  from  suffering  our  flag  to  te 
spread  as  a  screen  between  the  felon, 
the  pirate,  the  kidnapper,  the  murderer, 
and  the  ministers  of  justice,  of  human- 
ity, sent  forth  to  cut  short  his  crimes ! 

We  have  thus  considered  the  most 
important  of  our  difficulties  with  Mexico 
and  England  which  have  been  thought 
to  threaten  war.  With  a  spirit  of  jus- 
tice and  peace,  it  seems  impossible  that 
we  should  be  involved  in  hostilities. 
The  duties  of  the  free  States,  and  of 
all  the  States,  are  plain.  We  should 
cherish  a  spirit  of  humanity  towards  all 
countries.  We  should  resist  the  false 
notions  of  honor,  the  false  pride,  the 
\'indictive  feelings,  which  are  easily  ex- 
cited by  supposed  injuries  from  foreign 
powers,  and  are  apt  to  spread  like  a 
\)estilence    from    breast    to  breast,  till 


pe/ the  government  to  suppress  \W\TA^c  \\\\t>3  V^vccsx  \<^T^^  -ax  V^w^K  in  a  fierce, 
in  men.     If  ever  Christian  VewevoXervc^  ,  nitvco^vVcc^^^-j^A^  ^^^^\^^  \.<st  ^-ax. 

wrought  a  triumph   \t  was  m  X\^aX  sUm^-  \     \  V^'^  T^w^^Y^  T'  ^^  ""^^^ 
Sl^ ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  uat\ow  itomX  eox.sx(i«^^  v\w^  ^>^vx^^ ^^  vV^^x^^^n^x^^ 
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in  rchition  l<>  slavcrw  and  to  otlior  sul)- 
jccts  or  great  and  immediate  concern. 
In  this  discussion  I  have  constantly 
spoken  of  duties  as  more  important 
than  interests  ;  but  these  in  the  end 
will  be  found  to  agree.  The  energy  by 
which  men  prosper  is  fortified  by  noth- 
ing so  much  as  by  the  lofty  spirit  which 
scorns  to  prosper  through  abandonment 
of  duty. 

I  have  been  called  by  the  subjects 
here  discussed  to  speak  much  of  the 
evils  of  the  times  and  the  dangers  of 
the  country ;  and  in  treating  of  these 
a  writer  is  almost  necessarily  betrayed 
into  what  may  seem  a  tone  ot  despond- 
ence. His  anxiety  to  save  his  country 
from  crime  or  calamity  leads  him  to  use 
unconsciously  a  language  of  alarm  which 
may  excite  the  apprehension  of  inevi- 
table misery.  But  I  would  not  infuse 
such  fears.  I  do  not  svmpathize  with 
the  desponding  tone  ot  the  day.  It 
may  be  that  there  are  fearful  woes  in 
store  for  this  people ;  but  there  are 
many  promises  of  good  to  give  spring 
to  hope  and  effort;  and  it  is  not  wise 
to  open  our  eyes  and  ears  to  ill  omens 
alone.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  men 
who  boast  of  courage  in  other  trials 
should  shrink  so  weakly  from  public 
difficulties  and  dangers,  and  should 
spend  in  unmanly  reproaches  or  com- 
plaints the  strength  which  they  ought 
to  give  to  their  country's  safety.  But 
this  ought  not  to  surprise  us  in  the 
present  case  ;  for  our  lot  until  of  late 
has  been  singularly  prosperous,  and 
great  prosperity  enfeebles  men's  spirits, 
and  prepares  them  to  despond  when  it 
shall  have  passed  away.  The  country, 
we  are  tolcl,  is  "  ruined.'*  What !  the 
country  ruined,  when  the  mass  of  the 
population  have  hardly  retrenched  a 
luxury  1  We  are  indeed  paying, 
we  ought  to  pay.  the  penalty  of  r^ 
extravagance,  of  wild  and  crinijj 
ulation,  of  general  abandoi 
passion  for  sudden  and 
Hut  how  are  we  ruini 
nourishing  earth 
cruel  step  moth 
soil  of  this  magi, 
beneath  our  feet  ? 
u  }  .'*     Are  our  cities 


wliicli  <;.uhered  them  forgotten  ?  I  open 
my  eyes  on  tl.is  ruined  country,  and  1 
see  around  me  fields  fresh  with  verdure, 
and  behold  on  all  sides  the  intelligent 
countenance,  the  sinewy  limb,  the  kindly 
look,  the  free  and  manly  bearing,  whicn  • 
indicate  any  thing  but  a  fallen  people. 
Undoubtedly  we  have  much  cause  to 
humble  ourselves  for  the  vices  which 
our  recent  prosperity  warmed  into  being, 
or  rather  brought  out  from  the  depths 
of  men's  souls.  But  in  the  reprobation 
which  these  vices  awaken  have  we  no 
proof  that  the  fountain  of  moral  life  in 
the  nation's  heart  is  not  exhausted  ?  In 
the  progress  of  temperance,  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  religious  sensibility  in  our 
land,  have  we  no  proof  that  there  is 
among  us  an  impulse  towards  improve- 
ment which  no  temporary  crime  or  ca- 
lamity can  overpower? 

I  snail  be  pointed  undoubtedly  to  our 
political  corruptions,  to  the  inefficiency 
and  party  passions  which  dishonor  our 
present  Congress,  and  to  the  infamy 
brought  on  the  country  by  breach  of 
faith  and  gross  dishonesty  in  other  leg- 
islatures. In  sight  of  this  an  American 
must  indeed  ** blush,  and  hang  his  head." 
Still  it  is  true,  and  the  truth  should  be 
told,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  long 
divorce  between  morality  and  politics, 
public  men  do  not  represent  the  char- 
acter of  the  people ;  nor  can  we  argue 
from  profligacy  in  public  affairs  to  a 
general  want  of  private  virtue.  Besides, 
we  all  know  that  it  is  through  errors, 
sins,  and  sufferings  that  the  mdividual 
makes  progress ;  and  so  does  a  people 
A  nation  cannot  learn  to  govern  itself 
in  a  day.  New  institutions  conferring 
great  power  on  a  people  open  a  door  to 
many  and  great  abuses,  from  which 
nothing  but  the  slow  and  painful  dis- 
cipline of  experience  can  bring  deliver- 
ance. After  all,  there  is  a  growing 
intelligence  in  this  community ;  there 
's    much    domestic   virtue;   there   is   a 

•p  working  of  Christianity ;  there  is 

X  on   a  struggle  of   higher  truths 

narrow  traditions,  and  of  a  wider 

'*.nce  with  social  evils  :  there  is 

^  freedom,  a  recognition  of  ''^*' 

.ts  of  men ;  there  are  t->  1042. 

.  received  from  our 


schools  and  churches.  ^  ©      <^^r^^^  ^^.^^  viTtuea  oi  omt  17lX>cv^\?»^, 

the  &tovt  muscles  which  h£^<^\\ax:7e(l  \  irovci    out    t^voVuxXoivtccY  cvV  citl^  A 

sea  and  land  palsied  ?   Are  the'^earnings      there  \s  axv  mdornxV-J^NA^^^?^^?^^ .(Vc^s 

7/ past  years  dissipated,  and  the  skill  I  after  reanT\s:2itv^mw^\>^^^^^        ' 
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U  fresh  for  new  achievements.  Such  a 
people  are  not  ruined  because  Congress 
leaves  the  treasury  bankrupt  for  weeks 
and  months,  and  exposes  itself  to  scorn 
by  vulgar  manners  and  ruffian  abuse. 
.  In  that  very  body  how  many  men  may 
be  found  ot  honor,  integpity,  and  wis- 
dom, who  watch  over  their  country  with 
sorrow,  but  not  despair,  and  who  meet 
'  an  answer  to  their  patriotism  in  the 
breasts  of  thousands  of  their  country- 
men! 

There  is  one  duty  of  the  free  States  of 
which  I  have  not  spoken  ;  it  is  the  duty 
of  faith  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
energies  of  the  country,  in  its  high  des- 
tiny, and  in  the  good  Providence  which 
has  fi;uided  it  through  so  many  trials  and 
perik  to  its  present  neatness.  We  in- 
deed suffer  much,  and  deserve  to  suffer 
more.  Many  dark  pages  are  to  be  writ- 
ten in  our  history.  But  s^enerous  seed 
is  still  sown  in  this  nation  s  mind.  No- 
ble impulses  are  working  here.  We  are 
called  to  be  witnesses  to  the  world  of  a 
freer,  more  equal,  more  humane,  more 
enli£;htened  social  existence  than  has 
yet  been  known.  May  God  raise  us  to 
a  more  thorough  comprehension  of  our 
work  !  May  he  give  us  faith  in  the  good 
which  we  are  summoned  to  achieve  ! 
May  he  strengthen  us  to  build  up  a  pros- 
perity not  tainted  by  slavery,  selfishness, 
or  any  wrong ;  but  pure,  innocent,  right- 
eous, and  overflowing,  through  a  just 
and  generous  intercourse,  on  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth ! 


Notes. 


Not^  A.  —  To  the  preceding  remarks 
it  is  in  vain  to  oppose  *'the  comity  of 
nations.''     Englana,  in  her  public  acts, 
ha\nng  pronounced  slavery  unjust,  pro- 
nounces also  that  **  comity  '*  cannot  pre- 
vail against  justice.    And  is  not  this 
right  and  true  1    Can  a  nation  be  bound 
by  comity  to  recognize  within  its  borders, 
and  to  carry  into  effect  by  its  judicial  or 
executive  machinery,  the  laws  of  another 
country  which  it  holds  to  be  violations 
of  the  law  of  nature  or  of  God  ?    Would 
^^t  our  own  courts  indignantly  refuse  to 
virtue  ah..*  contract  or  relation  between 
from  the  proSur^'  ^II'^*^'  however  valid  in 
pelthegovernmt^  ^^^'^^  '^  .^^  "^de,  is 
in  men     If  evei»"  ?^"  institutions,  or  to 

wrought  a  triump^^  P^^^^P^^  ^^  "^^^'^^^Y 
[fie ;  SLud  the  effoi 


AToti  i?.  — "  It  is  said  that  this  alleged 
interference  by  the  British  antboritici 
was  contrary  to  the  comity  of  oatioM^ 
and  that  therefore   the  Bndsh  govcn- 
ment  is  bound  to  indemnify  tibe  owncn 
of  the  slaves.    But  indemnity  for  iHut? 
for  their  asserted  property  in  these  mei? 
But  that  ij^vemment  does  not  rtCGcnitt 
property  m  men.     Suppose  the  sEim 
were  dispersed  by  reason  of  Its  inteffa- 
ence ;  yet  the  master  and  owncn  re- 
ceived no  damage  thereby,  for  they  had 
no  title  to  the  slaves.     Their  property 
had  ceased  when  these  men  came  under 
the  beni^  influence  of  English  law." 

Not£  C.  —  I  have  spoken  of  the  great 
majority  in  our  country  who  have  oo 
participation  whatever  in  slavery.  In- 
deed, it  is  little  suspected  at  home,  any 
more  than  abroad,  how  small  is  the 
number  of  slave-holders  here.  I  learu 
from  a  judicious  correspondent  at  the 
South  that  the  slave-holders  in  that  re- 
gion cannot  be  rated  at  more  than 
300.000.  Some  make  them  less.  Sup- 
posing each  of  them  to  be  the  head 
of  a  family,  and  each  family  to  con- 
sist of  five  members  ;  then  there  will  be 
1.500,000  having  a  direct  interest  in 
slaves  as  property.  This  is  about  oftf- 
eleventh  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  The  300,000  actual  slave- hold- 
ers are  about  afijfty-sez'enth  part  of  our 
whole  population.  These  govern  the 
South  entirely,  by  acting  in  concert,  and 
by  the  confinement  of  the  best  education 
to  their  ranks  ;  and,  still  more,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  they  have  governed  the 
whole  country.  Their  cry  rises  above 
all  other  sounds  in  the  land.  Few  as 
they  are,  their  voices  well-nigh  drown 
the  quiet  reasonings  and  remonstrances 
of  the  North  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

A^ote  D,  —  In  the  first  part  of  these 
remarks  I  said  that  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  was  fully  en- 
joyed in  this  country.  I  overlooked  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  abolitionists 
nave  been  exposed  for  expressing  their 
opinions.  That  I  should  have  forgot- 
ten this  is  the  more  strange,  because  my 
sympathy  with  these  much-injured  per- 
sons has  been  one  motive  to  me  for 
writing  on  slavery.  The  free  States,  as 
far  as  they  have  violated  the  rights  of 
the  abolitionists  have  ceased  to  be  fully 
free.  They  have  acted  as  the  tools  of 
^^.\^\>] ,  ^^  Van^  vrarred  a^nst  free- 
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its  noblest  form.  No  matter 
her  liberties  are  conceded,  if 
[  speech  and  the  press  be  denied 
are  robbed  of  our  most  precious 

that  without  which  all  other 
e  unprotected  and  insecure. 
?.  —  Since  the  publication  of  the 
ion  of  this  tract,  I  have  been 

learn  that  this  paras^raph  has 
isidered  by  some  as  snowing  an 
ility  to  the  depraving  influences 
y.  iMy  purpose  was,  to  be  just 
)uth ;  and  I  did  not  dream  that 
this  I  was  throwin|ij  a  veil  over 
-mity  of  its  institutions.  I  feel 
^hat  I  have  again  and  again  said, 
ery  does  and  must  exert  an  ex- 
/  depraving  influence.  So  wrong- 
ercise  of  power  canqot  but  injure 
icter.  All  who  sustain  the  rela- 
the  worse  for  it.  But  it  is  a 
t,  taught  by  all  history  and  ex- 
,  that  under  depraving  institu- 
ich  virtue  may  exist ;  and  were 
the  case,  the  condition  of  our 
uld  be  hopeless  indeed,  for 
sre  such  institutions  are  found, 
racter  is  not  determined  by  a 
?lation  or  circumstance  in  our 
)st  of  us  believe  that  Roman 


Catholicism  exerts  many  influences  bos- 
tile  to  true  Christianity,  and  yet  how 
many  sincere  Christians  have  grown  up 
under  that  system !  In  the  midst  of 
feudal  barbarism,  in  the  palaces  of 
despotism,  noble  characters  have  been 
formed.  Slavery,  I  believe,  does  incal- 
culable harm  to  the  slave-holders.  It 
spreads  licentiousness  of  manners  to  a 
fearful  extent ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
good  it  obscures  their  perception  of 
those  most  important  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity which  unfold  the  intimate  rela- 
tion of  man  to  man,  and  which  enjoin 
universal  love.  Still,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that,  under  all  these  disadvantages, 
God  finds  true  worshippers  within  the 
bounds  of  slavery,  that  many  deeds  of 
Christian  love  are  performed  there,  and 
that  there  are  not  wanting  examples  of 
eminent  virtue.  This  is  what  I  meant 
to  say.  I  am  bound,  however,  to  add, 
that  the  more  I  become  acquainted  with 
the  slave-holding  States,  the  more  I  am 
impressed  with  3ie  depravinj^  influence 
of  slavery ;  and  I  shall  grieve  if  my 
desire  to  be  just  to  the  South,  and  my 
ioy  at  witnessing  virtue  there,  should 
oe  construed  as  a  negative  testimony  in 
favor  of  this  corrupting  institution. 


N    ADDRESS    DELIVERED   AT    LENOX. 

First  of  August,  1842,  being  the  Anniversary  of  Emancipation 

in  the  British  West  Indies, 


TRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

s  been  encouraged  to  publish 
vinjj  address  by  the  strong  ex- 
of  sympathy  with  which  it 
ved.  I  do  not,  indeed,  suppose 
.e  who  listened  to  it  with  in- 
id  who  have  requested  its  pub- 
accorded  with  me  in  every 
vhich  it  contains.  Such  entire 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  among 
t  men  who  judge  for  them- 
But  I  am  sure  that  the  spirit 
itance  of  the  address  met  a 
^sponse.  Several  paragraphs, 
wanted  strength  to  deliver,  are 
lished,  and  for  these  of  course 
le  responsible. 


I  dedicate  this  address  to  the  men 
and  women  of  Berkshire.  I  have  found 
so  much  to  delight  me  in  the  magnificent 
scejiery  of  this  region,  in  its  peaceful 
and  prosperous  villages,  and  in  the  rare 
intelligence  and  virtues  of  the  friends 
whose  hospitality  I  have  here  enjoyed, 
that  I  desire  to  connect  this  little  work 
with  this  spot.  I  cannot  soon  forg^et 
the  beautiful  nature  and  the  generou.s 
spirits  with  which  I  have  been  privileged 
to  commune  in  the  valley  of  the  Housa- 
tonic.  —  Lenox,  Mass.,  Aug,  9,  1842. 


Address. 


This  day  is  the  anniversary  of  one  o£ 
the  g;real  evexvXa  ol  xcvodi^WTi  Xxxs^ks*., — '^^ 
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emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  British 

West  India  Islands.    This  emancipation 

began  August  ist,  1834.  but  it  was  not 

completed  until  August  ist,  1838.    The 

event,  indeed,  has  excited  little  attention 

in  our  country,  partly  because  we  are  too 

much  absorbed  in  private  interests  and 

local  excitements  to  be  alive  to  the  tri- 
umphs of  humanity  at  a  distance,  partly 

because  a  moral  contagion  has  spread 

hx)m  the  South  through  the  North,  and 

deadened  our  sympathies  with  the  op- 
pressed.   But  West  India  emancipation, 

though  received  here  so  coldly,  is  yet  an 

era  in  the  annals  of  philanthropy.    The 

greatest  events  do  not  always  draw  most 

attention  at    the  moment    When  the 

*^  Mayflower,"  in   the  dead  of  winter, 

landed  a  few  pilmms  on  the  ice-bound, 

snow-buried  rocks  of  Plymouth,  the  oc- 
currence made  no  noise.     Nobody  took 

note  of  it,  and  yet  how  much  has  that 

landing  done  to  change  the  face  of  the 

civilized  world!     Our  fathers  came  to 

establish    a    pure    church ;    they  little 

thought  of  revolutionizing  nations.     The 

emancipation  in  the  West  Indies,  whether 

viewed  in  itself,  or  in  its  immediate  re- 
sults or  in  the  spirit  from  which  it  erew, 

or  in  the  light  of  hope  which  it  sheds 

on  the  future,  deserves  to  be  coinmemo- 

rated.     In  some  respects  it  stands  alone 

in  human  history,     1  therefore  invite  to 

it  your  serious  attention. 

Perhaps  1  ought  to  begin  with  some 

apology  for  my  appearance  in  this  place  ; 

for  I  stand  here  unasked,  uninvited.     I 

can  plead  no  earnest  solicitation  from 

few  or  many  for  the  service  I  now  ren- 
der.    I   come   to  you  simply  from  an 

impulse   in    my  own    breast ;    and,   in 

truth,  had  I  been  solicited,  I  probably 

should  not   have  consented  to  speak. 

Had  I  found  here  a  general  desire  to 

celebrate  this  day.    I   should  have  felt 

that  another  speaker  might  be  enlisted 

in  the  cause,  and  I  should  have  held  my 

peace.     But  finding  that  no  other  voice 

would  be  raised,  I  was  impelled  to  lift 

up  my  own.  though  too  feel^le  for  any 

great  exertion.     I  trust  you  will  accept 

with  candor  what  I  have  been  obliged 

to  prepare  in  haste,  and  what  may  have 

little  merit  but  that  of  pure  intention. 

J  have  said  that  1  speak  otvly  from  the 
impulse  oi  my   own  mind.    \  am  X\\e 
organ  of  no  association,  the  revxesetvXa.- 
tive  of  no  feelings  but  my  oviti.    ^m\\  X'^^X^.^T^^' 
wish   it  to  be  understood  that  \  *^^V  ^  voX^vV^'^^^ 


£rom  no  sudden  impulse,  from  no  fu- 
sionate  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  bat  (am 
deliberate  and  long*cherislied  oonrk- 
tion.  I  n  truth,  my  attention  was  (fiiected 
to  slavery  fifty  years  ago, — that  is,  be- 
fore most  of  you  were  bom ;  and  the  ifast 
impulse  came  from  a  venerable  mu,  , 
formeriy  of  great  reputation  in  this  put  I 
of  our  country  and  in  all  our  churocs,  ' 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  who  removed 
more  than  a  century  ago  from  Great 
Barrington  to  my  native  town,  and  there 
bore  open  and  strong  testimony  against 
the  slave-trade,  —  a  principal  branch  of 
the  traffic  of  the  place.  I  am  remhided 
by  the  spot  where  I  now  stand  of  another 
incident  which  may  show  how  long  1 
have  taken  an  interest  in  this  subject 
More  than  |wenty  years  ago  I  haa  an 
earnest  conversation  with  that  noble- 
minded  man  and  fervent  philanthropist, 
Henry  Sedgwick,  so  well  and  honorably 
known  to  most  who  hear  me,  on  whicn 
occasion  we  deplored  the  insensibility 
of  the  North  to  the  evils  of  slavery,  and 
inquired  b^  what  means  it  might  be  re- 
moved. The  circumstance  which  par- 
ticularly gave  my  mind  a  direction  to 
this  subject  was  a  winter's  residence  in 
a  West  Indian  island  more  than  eleven 
years  ago.  I  lived  there  on  a  plantation. 
The  piazza  in  which  1  sat  and  walked 
almost  from  morning  to  night  overlooked 
the  negro  village  belonging  to  the  estate. 
A  few  steps  placed  me  in  the  midst  of 
their  huts.  Here  was  a  volume  on  sla- 
very opened  always  before  my  eyes, 
ancihow  could  I  help  learning  some  of 
its  lessons  ?  The  gang  on  this  estate 
(for  such  is  the  name  given  to  a  company 
of  slaves)  was  the  best  on  the  island, 
and  among  the  best  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  proprietor  had  labored  to  collect 
the  best  materials  for  it.  His  gang  had 
been  his  pride  and  boast.  The  fine 
proportions,  the  graceful  and  sometimes 
dignified  bearing  of  these  people,  could 
hardly  be  overlooked.  Unhappily,  mis- 
fortune had  reduced  the  owner  to  bank- 
ruptcy. The  estate  had  been  mortgaged 
to  a  stranger,  who  could  not  personally 
superintend  it ;  and  I  found  it  under 
the  care  of  a  passionate  and  licentious 
manager,  in  whom  the  poor  slaves  found 
a  sad  contrast  to  the  kindness  of  former 
^"a^^.    TNnk^j  vstcvt.\\Ycv^^   came  to  the 

\^«\t^"^*^  <C5S«^'\'^'at  Vi\«^Nss5S 
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of  their  late  master,  la  thii 
:>lantation  passinfi;  into  strange 
saw  Chat  the  mildest  form  of 
ighi  tA  any  time  be  changed 
worst.  Oh  returning  to  this 
delivered  a  discourse  on  sla- 
ng the  tnain  views  which  1 
:  communicated  ;  and  this  was 
re  the  cry  of  abolitionism  was 
ing  us     I  seem,  then,  to  have 

warrant  for  now  addressing 
m  giving  you,  not  the  ebulh- 
;w,  veliement  feelings,  but  the 

long  and  patient   reflection; 

.oughts  of  others,  but  my 

nl  judgments.     '  "'■ — '  -'' 


I  the  J 


;  of-  [ 


stand  alone ; 


respect,  with  the  opposers  of 

tins  country  or  abroad.  Do 
e  up  with  other  men,  good  or 
listen  to  me  as  a  separate  wit- 
ding  on  my  own  ground,  and 
:o  express  with  all  plainness 
!\%  to  be  the   truth. 

day,  a  few  years  ago,  eight 
housand  human  beings  were 
rom  slavery :  and  to  compre- 
•reatness  of  the  deliverance,  a 

must  Urst  be  said  of  the  evil 
:li  they  were  rescued.  You 
K  slavery  10  know  emancipa- 
,  in  a  single  di.scourse  how  can 
re  you  the  wrongs  and  abom- 
'  this  detestable  institution  ?    I 

over  many  of  its  features,  and 
one  which  is  at  present  vividly 

on  my  mind.  Different  minds 
sed  with  differentevils.  Were 
(hat  strikes  me  as  the  greatest 
ed  by  tliis  system,  I  should 
he  outrage  offered  by  slavery 
nature.  Slavery  does  all  that 
n^in  power  to  unmake  men,  to 
of  their  humanity,  to  degrade 

brutes  :  and  this  it  does  by 
them  to  be  property.  Here  is 
■  evil.     Declare  a  man  a  chattel, 

wliich  you  may  own  and  may 

af  all  right  over  himself,  of  all 


his 


:ept 


concede  to  him  a 

call  him  such  ;  hut  he  is  not 
brother,  a  /eHoiv-being.  a  par- 
•■—  ind  your  equal  in 
u  view  him,  you 


treat  him,  you  speak  to  him,  as  infinitely 
beneath  you,  as  belonging  to  another 
race.  Vou  have  a  tone  and  a  look 
towards  him  which  you  never  use  tow- 
ards a  man.  Your  relation  to  him 
demands  that  you  treat  him  as  an  in- 
ferior creature.  You  cannot,  if  you 
would,  treat  him  as  a  man.  That  be 
may  answer  your  end,  that  he  may  con- 
sent to  be  a  slave,  his  spirit  must  be 
broken,  his  courage  crushed ;  he  must 
fear  you.  A  feeling  of  his  deep  inferi- 
ority must  be  burnt  into  his  soul.  The 
idea  of  his  rights  must  be  quenched  in 
him  by  the  blood  of  bis  lashed  and 
lacerated  body.  Here  is  the  damning 
evil  of  slavery.     It  destroys  the  spirit. 


the 


of   i 


I   < 


t  God. 


comparison,  for  his  hard  out- 
ward lot.  his  poverty,  his  unfurnished 
house,  his  coarse  fare ;  the  terrible 
thing  in  slavery  is  the  spirit  of  a  slave, 
the  extincdon  of  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
He  feels  himself  owned,  a  chattel,  a 
thing  bought  and  sold,  and  held  to  sweat 
for  another's  pleasure,  at  another's  will, 
under  another's  lash,  just  as  an  ox  or 
horse.  Treated  thus  as  a  brute,  can  he 
take  a  place  among  men  P  A  slave  1  Is 
there  a  name  so  degraded  on  earth,  a 
name  which  so  separates  a  man  from  his 
kind  }  And  to  this  condition  millions 
of  our  race  are  condemned  in  this  land 
of  liberty. 

In  what  is  the  slave  treated  as  a  man  ? 
The  great  right  of  a  man  is,  to  use, 
improve,  expand  his  powers,  for  his 
own  and  others'  good.  The  slave's 
powers  belong  to  another,  and  are  hem- 
med in,  kept  down,  not  cherished,  or 
suffered  to  unfold.  If  there  be  an 
infernal  system,  one  especiallv  hostile 
to  humanity,  it  is  that  which  deliberately 
wars  against  the  expansion  of  men's 
faculties  ;  and  this  enters  into  the 
essence  of  slavery.  The  slave  cannot 
be  kept  a  slave,  if  helped  or  allowed  to 
improve  his  intellect  and  higher  nature. 
He  must  not  be  taught  to  read.  The 
benevolent  Christian,  who  tries,  by 
giving  him  the  use  of  letters,  to  open 
to  him  the  word  of  God  and  other  good 
books,  is  punished  as  a  criminal.  The 
slave  is  hedged  round  so  that  philan- 
thropy cannot  approach  him  to  awaken 
in  him  the  intcUt^cfttt  ■a-ciiie.tV™^?.  tA.  1. 
man.  T\\vis  Vv\&  V>3Lma.w\.'j  \*  \x<A&.«;^ 
under  loot.  , 
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and  enjoy  the  relations  of  domestic  life. 
The  lie  between  the  brute  and  his  young 
endures  but  a  few  monlhs.  Man  was 
made  to  have  a  home,  to  have  a  wife  and 
children,  to  cleave  to  them  for  life,  to 
sustain  the  domestic  relations  in  con- 
stancy and  purity,  and  through  these 
holy  ties  to  refine  and  exalt  his  nature. 
Such  is  the  distinction  of  Jman.  But 
slavery  violates  the  sanctity  of  home. 
It  makes  the  young  woman  property, 
and  gives  her  no  protection  from  licen- 
tiousness. It  either  disallows  marriage. 
or  makes  i(  a  vain  show.  It  sunders 
husband  and  wife,  sells  them  into  dis- 
tant regions,  and  then  compels  them  to 
break  the  sacred  tie,  and  contract  new 
alliances,  in  order  to  stock  the  plantation 
with  human  slaves.  Scripture  and  nature 
say,  •■  What  God  hath  joined,  let  not 
man  put  asunder  :  "  but  slavery  scorns 
God's  voice  in  his  word  and  in  the  hunwn 
heart.  Even  the  Christian  church  dares 
;  against  the  wrong,  but 
,  and  encourages  the  poor 
ignorant  slave  to  form  a  new,  adulterous 
connection,  that  he  may  minister  to  his 
masters  gain.  The  slave-holder  enters 
the  hut  of  his  bondsman  to  do  the  work 
o(io 

ing  influences  which  Christianitv  sheds 
round  death.  He  goes  to  tear  tlie  wife 
husband,  the  child  from  the 
)  exile  them  from  one  another, 
lem  to  unknown  masters. 

n  beneath  humanity .'' 
the  right,  privilege,  and 
nun,  not  only  to  Tie  con- 
nected with  a  family,  but  with  his  race. 
He  is  made  for  free  communion  with 
his  fellow  creatures.  One  of  the  sorest 
evils  of  life  is  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
mass  of  men.  from  the  soci.il  body  ;  to 
be  treated  by  the  multitude  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures as  outcasts,  as  Farias,  as 
a  fallen  race  unworthy  tube  approached, 
unworthy  of  the  deference  rlne  to  men ; 
and  this  infinite  wrong  is  done  to  the 
slave.  A  slave  !  that  name  severs  all 
his  ties  except  with  beings  as  degraded 
as  himself  lie  has  no  country,  no  pride 
or  love  of  nation  no  sympathy  with  the 
weal  or  woe  of  the  land  which  gave  him 
birth,  no  joy  in  il.s  Irium^hs,  no  gener- 
ou.s  sorrow  for  lis  humihalion.  no  feel- 
j'njr  of  that  strong  un'My  viM^  ito&t 
around  him  which  common  \s«%,  a  cam- 


mother,  t 

Is  this  to  SI 

Again,  ii 
distinct  io 


create.     He  is  not  allowed  to  go  forth.   I 
as  other  men  are.  and  lo  connect  him-  1 
self  with  strangers,  to  form  newalliuctt    ] 
by  means  of  trade,   business,  convem- 
tion      Society  is    every  where  bwred    | 
against  liim.     An  iron  wall  forbids  liii 
access  to  his  race.     The  miscellaneooi 
intercourse  of    man    with    man,  which   ] 
strengthens  the  feeling  of  our  coTnmon 
humanity,  and   perhaps  does  more  than    i 
all  things  to  enlarge  the  intellect.  \%  dc 
nied  him.     The  world  is  nothing  to  him. 
he  does  not  hear  of  it.      The  plantation 
is  his  world.     To  him  the  univnse  is 
narrowed  down  almost  whoUr  to  the  hm 
where  he  sleeps,  and  the  fields  t' 
he  sweats  fcr  another's  gain.     lieyond 
these  he  must  not  step  without  leaw: 
and  even  if  allowed  to  wander,  wlio  hu 
a  respectful  look  or  word  for  the  slan,' 
In   that   name   he  carries  with   him  an 
atmosphere  of  repulsion.     It  drives  m(n 
from  him  as  if  he  were  a  leper.    Hon- 
ever  gifted  by  God    however  thirsting 
for  some  higher  use  of  his  powers,  he 
must  hope  for  no  friend  beyond  tiie  ig- 
norant, half -brutalized  caste'  with  nhicti 
bondage  has  united  him.     To  him  thfft 
is   no  face,  .is  there  is  no  copntry. 
truth,  so  fallen  is   he  beneath  s'ym 
thy  that  multitudes  will  smile   at   he 
ing  him  compassionated  for  being  bertfi 
of  these  ties.     .Still,    he   suffers  great 
wrong.     Ju.st  in  proportion  as  you  se 
a  man  from   his   country  and'  race 
ceases  to  l)e  a  man     "The  rudest  s 
age,   who   has   a   tribe   with   which  be 
sympaihiies.  and  for  which  he  is  read* 
to  die.  is  far  exalted  above  the  slavt 
How  much  more  exalted  is  the  poorts' 
freeman   in   a  civilised  land,   who  fwl^ 
his  relation  to  a  wide  community  ;  who 
lives   under   equal    laws    to   which  th( 
greatest  bow  :  whose  social  ties  chargt 
and  enlarge  with  the  vicissitudes  of  life : 
whose  mind  and  heart  are  open  to  the 
quickening,  stirring   influences   of  this 
various  world  !    Poor  slave  !   bumanilys 
outcast  and  orphan!  to  whom   no  (twn 
is  open,  but  that  of  the  naked  hui  of  thy 
degr.ided  caste  I     Art   thou,    indeed,  a 
man  ?    Dost  thou  belong  to  the  huimn 
brotherhood  ?     What  is  thy  whole  litt 
but  continued  insult  .'    Thou  meetest  no 
look  which  does  not  express  thy  hope- 
less exclusion  from  human  sympalhin. 
Thou  mayest    indeed  be  pitied  in  sick- 
WM*  *oj\  ^wis  a.-wl  wi  is  the  aninul 
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eference  due  to  a  man,  and  which 
alive  a  man's  spirit,  is  unknown 
;.  The  intercourse  which  makes 
imblest  individual  in  other  spheres 
er  more  or  less  in  the  improve- 
of  his  race,  thou  must  never  hope 
May  I  not  say,  then,  that  nothing 
nishes  humanity  like  slavery  ? 
epiy  to  these  and  other  represcn- 
i  of  the  wrongs  and  evils  of  this  in- 
ya,  we  are  told  that  slaves  are  well 
ell  clothed,  at  least  better  than  the 
itry  and  operatives  in  many  other 
les  ;  and  this  is  gravely  adduced  as 
ication  of  slavery.  A  man  capable 
ring  it  ought,  if  any  one  ought,  to 
luced  to  Dondage.  A  man  who 
food  and  raiment  a  compensation 
lerty.  who  would  counsel  men  to 
emselves,  to  become  property,  to 
jp  all  rights  and  power  over 
lives,  for  a  daily  mess  of  pottage, 
er  savor}',  is  a  slave  in  heart.  He 
it  the  spirit  of  a  man  ;  and  would 
s  wronged  than  other  men  if  a 
collar   were  welded   round   his 

domestic  slave  is  well  fed,  we  are 
nd  so  are  the  domestic  animals. 
[eman's  horse  in  England  is  better 

and  more  pampered  than  the 
;ves  in  Manchester.  The  grain 
the  horse  consumes  might  sup- 
starving  family.  How  sleek  and 
I  his  coat !  How  gay  and  rich 
•arison!  But  why  is  he  thus  cur- 
d  pampered  and  bedecked  ?  To 
ed  and  curbed ;  and  then  to  be 
;d  by  his  mister,  who  arms  him- 
th  whip  and  spur  to  put  the  ani- 

his  speed;  and  If  any  accident 
i  strength  or  swiftness,  he  is  sold 
lis  luxuriant  stall  to  be  flayed, 
■rked,  and  hastened  out  of  life 
merciless  drayman.  Suppose  the 
lan  should  say  to  the  half-starved, 
operative  of  Manchester,  "  1  will 
I  my  horse,  and  feed  and  clothe 
:h  like  sumptuousnesa,  on  condi- 
at  I  miy  mount  you  daily  with 
d  spurs,  and  sell  you  when  1  can 

profitable  bargain."  Would  you 
le  operative,  for  the  sake  of  good 
id  clothes,   take  the  lot  of  the 

or,  in  other  words,   become  a 

What  reply  would  the  heart  of 

England  or  New  England  la- 
nake  to  such  a  proposal  7  And 
there  be  any  soundness  in  the 


argument  drawn  from  tlie  slave's  com- 
forts, he  ought  to  accept  it  thankfully 
and  greedily. 

Such  arguments  for  slavery  are  in- 
sults. The  man  capable  of  using  thera 
ought  to  be  rebuked  as  mean  in  spirit, 
h^  of  heart,  and  wanting  all  true  sym- 
pathy with  his  race.  I  might  reply,  if  1 
thought  fit,  to  this  account  of  the  slave's 
blessings,  that  there  is  nothing  very 
enviable  in  his  food  and  wardrobe,  that 
his  comforts  make  no  approach  to  those 
of  the  nobleman's  horse,  and  that  a 
laborer  of  New  England  would  prefer 
the  fare  of  many  an  almshouse  at  home. 
But  I  cannot  stoop  to  such  reasoning. 
Be  the  comforts  ot  the  slive  what  they 
may,  they  are  no  compensation  for  the 
degrad^ition,  insolence,  indignities,  igno- 
rance, servility,  scars,  and  violations  of 
domestic  rights  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

1  have  spoken  of  what  seems  to  me 
the  grand  evil  of  slavery,  —  the  outrage 
it  oRers  to  human  nature.  It  woukl  Be 
easy  10  enlarge  on  other  fatal  tendencies 
and  eSects  of  this  institution.  But  I 
forbear,  not  only  for  want  of  time,  but 
because  I  feel  no  need  of  a  minute  ex- 
position of  its  wrongs  and  miseries  to 
make  it  odious.  1  cannot  endure  to  go 
through  a  labored  proof  of  its  iniquitous 
and  injurious  nature.  No  man  wants 
such  proof.  He  carries  the  evidence 
in  his  own  heart.  I  need  nothing  but 
the  most  general  view  of  slavery  to 
move  my  indignation  towards  it.  I  am 
more  and  more  accustomed  to  throw 
out  of  sight  its  particular  evils,  its  de- 
tails of  wrong  and  suffering,  and  ti 


it,  I  am  taught  immediately,  by  an  un- 
erring instinct,  that  slavery  is  an  in- 
tolerable wrong.  Nature  cries  aloud 
for  freedom  as  our  proper  good,  our 
birthright  and  our  end,  and  resents 
nothing  so  much  as  its  loss.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  placed  at  first  in  subjection 
to  others'  wills,  and  spend  childhood 
and  youth  under  restraint.  But  we  are 
governed  at  first  that  we  may  learn  to 
govern  ourselves;  we  begin  with  lead- 


up  his  children  to  act  for  them- 
selves, and  from  a  principle  of  duty  in 
their  own  breasts.  The  child  is  not 
subjected  to  his  father  to  be  a.  &\a.N«,, 
but  to  grow  Ml?  \q  \Vfe  «u»^,i 
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bility,  relations,  and  aathority  of  a  man. 
Freedom,  courage,  moral  force,  effi- 
ciency, independence,  the  large,  gen- 
erous action  of  the  soul,  these  are  the 
blessinsn  in  store  for  us.  the  grand  ends 
to  which  the  restraints  of  education,  of 
family,  of  school,  and  colleee  are  directed. 
Nature  knows  no  such  thing  as  a  per- 
petual yoke.  Nature  bends  no  head  to 
the  dust,  to  look  for  ever  downward. 
Nature  makes  no  man  a  chattel  Nat- 
ure has  implanted  in  all  souls  the  thirst, 
the  passion  for  liberty.  Nature  stirs 
the  heart  of  the  child,  and  prompts  it 
to  throw  out  its  little  limbs  in  restless- 
ness and  joy,  and  to  struggle  against 
restraint  Nature  impels  vSt  youth  to 
leap,  to  run.  to  put  forth  all  his  powers, 
to  look  wiUi  impatience  on  prescribed 
bounds,  to  climb  the  steep,  to  dive  into 
the  ocean,  to  court  danger,  to  spread 
himself  through  the  new  world  which 
he  was  bom  to  inherit.  Nature's  life, 
nature's  impulse,  nature^s  joy  is  free- 
dom. A  greater  violence  to  nature  can- 
not be  conceived  than  to  rob  man  of 
liberty. 

What  18  the  end  and  essence  of  life  ? 
It  is  to  expand  all  our  faculties  and 
affections.  It  is  to  grow,  to  gain  by 
exercise  new  energy,  new  intellect,  new 
love.  It  is  to  hope,  to  strive,  to  bring 
out  what  is  within  us,  to  press  towards 
what  is  above  us.  In  other  words,  it 
is  to  be  free.  Slavery  is  thus  at  war 
with  the  true  life  of  human  nature. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  power  in  the 
soul  which  the  loss  of  freedom  cannot 
always  subdue.  There  have  been  men 
doomed  to  perpetual  bondage  who  have 
still  thought  and  felt  nobly,  looked  up 
to  God  with  trust,  and  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  even  bondage,  like  all  other 
evils,  may  be  made  the  occasion  of  high 
virtue.  But  these  are  exceptions.  In 
the  main,  our  nature  is  too  weak  to 
grow  under  the  weight  of  chains. 

To  illustrate  the  supreme  importance 
of  freedom,  I  would  offer  a  remark 
which  may  sound  like  a  paradox,  but 
will  be  found  to  be  true,  ft  is  this,  that 
even  despotism  is  endurable  only  be- 
cause it  bestows  a  degree  of  freedom. 
Despotism,  bad  as  it  is,  supplants  a 
greater  evil,  and  that  is  anarcny ;  and 
anarchy  is  worse,  chiefly  because  it  is 
more  enslaving.  I  n  anarchy  all  restraint 
\B  plucked  from  the  strone.  who  make  a 
nrty  of  the  weak  •,   subaum^  ^^m  \>>j 


terror,  seizing  on  their  property,  aad 
treading  every  right  under  fbot.  Wbea 
the  laws  are  prostrated,  arbitrary,  pas- 
sionate, lawless  will,  the  will  of  the 
strongest,  exasperated    by  oj^xMitioo, 

I  must  prevail ;  amd  under  ttiis  the  i%hts 
of  person  as  well  as  property  are  cast 

,  down,  and  a  palsying  fear  imposes  oo 

,  men's  spirits  a  heavier  chain  than  was 
ever   foiged  by  an  organized  despot- 
ism.     In  the  whole  history  of  tyranny 
in  France,  liberty  was  never  so  crushed 
a»  in  the  reign  of  terror  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  mobs  and  lawless  comlxna- 
tions  usurped  the  power  of  the  state. 
A  despot,  to  be  safe,  must  establish  a 
degree  of  order,  and  this  implies  laws, 
tribunals,  and  some  administration  of 
iustice,  however  rude ;  and,  still  more, 
he  has  an  interest  in  protecting  indostiy 
and  property  to  some  degree,  in  order 
that  ne  may  extort  the  more  from  his 
people's  earnings  under  the  name  of 
revenue.    Thus  despotism  is  an  advance 
towards  liberty ;  and  in  this  its  strength 
very  much  lies ;  for  the  people  have  a 
secret  consciousness   that  their  rights 
suffer  less  under  one  than  under  many 
tvrants,  under  an  organized  absolutism 
than    under    wild,    Uwless,   passionate 
force ;  and  on  this  conviction,  as  truly 
as  on  armies,  rests  the  despot's  throne 
Thus  freedom  and  rights  are  ever  cher 
ished  goods  of  human  nature.     Man 
keeps  them  in  sight  even  when  most 
crushed ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  civ- 
ilization  and    intelligence  advance  he 
secures  them  more  and  more.    This  is 
infallibly  true,  notwithstandiri^  opposite 
appearances.    The  old  forms  of  despot- 
ism may.  indeed,  continue  in  a  proms- 
sive  civilization,  but  their  force  dechnes : 
and  public  opinion,  the  will  of  the  com- 
munity, silently  establishes  a  sway  over 
what  seems  and  is  denominated  abso- 
lute power.     We  have  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  this  truth  in  Prussia,  where  the 
king  seems    unchecked,  but  where  a 
code  of  wise  and  equal  laws  insures  to 
every  man  his  rights  to  a  deme  ex- 
perienced in  few  other  countnes,  and 
where  the  administration  of  justice  can- 
not safely  be  obstructed  by  the  will  of 
the   sovereien.    Thus  freedom,  man's 
dearest  birthright,  is  the  good  towards 
which  civil  institutions  tend.     It  is  at 
once  the  sign  and  the  means,  the  cause 
and  the  enect  of  human  progress.   It 

^  ^i&SkNA  vok  ^  TfiAAsure  under  tyrannici 
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govern  men  tB,  and  gives  them  their 
strength.  Nowhere  is  it  wholly  bro- 
ken dowD  but  under  domestic  slavery. 
Under  this,  man  is  made  property. 
Here  ties  the  damning  taint,  the  ac- 
cursed, blighting  power,  the  infinite  evil 
of  bondage. 

On  this  day,  four  years  ago,  eight 
hundred  thousand  human  beings  were 
set  free  from  the  terrible  evLl  of  which 
[  have  given  a  faint  sketch.  Eight 
hundred  thousand  of  our  brethren,  who 
had  lived  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death,  were  visited  with  the  light  o£ 
liberty.  Instead  of  the  tones  of  abso- 
lute, debasing  command,  a  new  voice 
broke  on  their  ears,  calling  them  to 
come  forth  to  be  free.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly too  rude,  too  ignorant,  to 
comprehend  the  greatness  of  the  bless- 
ing conferred  on  them  this  day.  Free- 
dom to  them  undoubtedly  seemed  much 
what  it  is  not  Children  in  intellect, 
they  seized  on  it  as  a  child  on  a  holiday. 
But  slavery  had  not  wholly  stifled  in 
them  the  instincts,  feelings,  judgments 
of  men.  They  felt  on  this  day  tnat  the 
whip  of  the  brutal  overseer  was  broken  ; 
and  was  that  no  cause  for  exulting  joy  ? 

rhey  felt  that  wife  and  child  could  no 
longer  be  insulted  or  scourged  in  their 
sight,  and  they  be  denied  the  privilege 
01  lifting  up  a  voice  in  their  beh^. 
Was  that  no  boon  ?  They  felt  that 
henceforth  they  were  to  work  from  iheir 
own  wills,  for  their  own  good,  that  they 
might  earn  perhaps  a  hut,  which  they 
might  call  their  own,  and  which  the  foot 
of  a  master  could  not  profane,  nor  a 
master's  interest  lay  waste.  Can  you 
not  conceive  how  they  stretched  out 
their  limbs,  and  looked  on  them  with  a 
new  joy,  saying.  "  These  are  our  own  "  ? 
Can  you  not  conceive  how  they  leaped 
with  a  new  animation,  exulting  to  put 
forth  powers  which  were  from  tliat  day 
to  be  "their  own  "  ?  Can  you  not  con- 
ceive how  they  looked  round  them  on 
Ihe  fields  and  hills,  and  said  to  them- 
selves, "  We  can  go  now  where  we 
will"  ?  and  how  they  continued  to  live 
in  their  huts  with  new  content,  because 
they  could  leave  them  if  they  would  f 
Can  you  not  conceive  how  dim  ideas  of 

\  belter  lot  dawned  on  their  long-dor- 
mant minds  ;  how  the  future,  once  a 
blank,  began  to  brighten  before  them; 
how  hope  began  to  spread  her  unused 
pinions  ;  how  the  faculties  and  feelings 


of  men  came  to  a  new  birth  within  them  ? 
The  father  and  mother  took  their  child 
to  their  arms  and  said,  "  Nobody  can 
sell  you  from  us  now."  Was  not  that 
enough  to  give  them  a  new  life  ?  The 
husband  and  wife  began  to  feel  that' 
there  was  an  inviolable  sanctity  in  mar- 
riage ;  and  a  glimpse,  however  faint,  of 
a  moral,  spintual  bond  began  to  take 
place  of  the  loose  sensual  tie  which  had 
held  them  together.  Still  more,  and 
what  deserves  special  note,  the  colored 
man  raised  his  eyes  on  this  day  to  the 
white  man,  and  saw  the  infinite  chasm 
between  himself  and  the  white  race  grow- 
ing narrower ;  saw  and  felt  that  he,  too, 
was  a  man ;  that  be,  too,  had  rights  ; 
that  he  belonged  to  the  common  Father, 
not  to  a  frail,  selfish  creature;  that,, 
under  God,  he  was  his  own  master.  A 
rude  feeling  of  dignity,  in  strange  con- 
trast with  the  abjectnessofthe  slave,  gave 
new  courage  to  that  look,  gave  a  firmer 
tone,  a  manlier  tread.  This,  had  I  been 
there,  would  have  interested  me  espe- 
cially. The  tumult  of  joyful  feehng 
burstinr  forth  in  the  broken  language 
which  slavery  had  taught  I  should  have 
sympathized  with.  But  the  sight  of  the 
slave  rising  Into  a  man,  looking  on  the 
white    race    with    a  steady  eye,   with 

nature,  and  beginning  to  comprehend 
his  heaven-descended,  inalienable  rights, 
would  have  been  the  crowning  joy. 

It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  slaves, 
on  the  first  of  August,  receiving  the  vast, 
incomprehensible  gift  of  freedom,  would 
have  rushed  into  excess.  It  would  not 
have  surprised  me  had  I  heard  of  in- 
temperance, tumult,  violence.  Liberty, 
that  mighty  boon,  for  which  nations  have 
shed  rivers  of  their  best  blood,  for  which 
they  have  toiled  and  suffered  for  years, 
perhaps  for  ages,  was  given  to  these  poor, 
Ignorant  creatures  in  a  day.  and  given 
to  them  after  lives  of  cruel  bondage,  im- 
measurably more  cruel  than  any  politi- 
cal oppression.  Would  it  have  been 
wonderful  if  they  had.  been  intoxicated 
by  the  sudden,  vast  transition  ?  if  they 
had  put  to  shame  the  authors  of  their 
freedom  bv  an  immediate  abuse  of  it  ? 
Happily,  tfie  poor  negroes  had  enjoyed 
one  pnvilege  in  their  bondage.  They 
had  learned  something  of  Christianity  \ 
very  little  indeed,  yet  enough  to  teach 
them  that  liberty  was  tht  ^ti.  »il  0<A- 
That  mighty  pow^T,  tcXi^civ  ^^»^"^*" 


_..  peal,  lolled  over  the  pionnte  tlooo^ 
in  tunes  of  ugelf'  Toicca,  thrilli^  imnf 
I  he  deaolitc  cbcffd*  »nd  weary  faean-etildp. 
Scu-ce  had  the  clock  Bounded  It*  Uil  note, 
when  the  lightning  flashed  Tividljr  atouil, 
ind  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  roarad  aloag 
thr  skv,  —  God's  pillar  of  fire,  and  vaaf 
^i  jubilee  I  A  moment  of  prcfootldcat  s- 
lence  passed,  —  then  came  the  tmrit,— 
thi-y  broke  forth  id  prayer  ;  they  shoBted, 
t\vjj  sung  '  Glory  r  '  Alleluia  I*  thtf 
I  lipped  their  hands,  leaped  up,  fell  doai^ 
'  iped  each  other  in  tlieir  free  arms,  cried. 
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gun  a  work  within  them.  Tbe  African  1  quivering  haU-cdfled  breath  «i  iIm  mm- 
aatorc  seems  lingulariy  tuKeptible  of  sliiW  "Pint.  Th«  ■lo"  "«>*«•  *»  **>•  <*»™ 
thia  prindjrfe.  Benevolent  miwionariea,  |  r>;li  upon  the  multitude;  pealMtpe^pcsl 
whom  the  aotisUvery  spirit  of  England 
bad  sent  into  the  colonies,  hod  for  some 
time  t>een  working  on  the  degraded 
minds  ol  the  twadmen,  and  not  wholly 
in  vain.  The  ilaves,  whilst  denied  the 
rank  (A  men  by  their  race,  had  can^t 
the  idea  of  their  relation  to  the  Infimte 
Father.  That  ^eat  doctrine  of  the 
universal,  impartial  love  of  God,  em- 
bracing the  most  obscure,  dishonored, 
oppressed,  had  dawned  on  them.  Their 
new  freedom  thus  became  associated 
with  religion,  the  mightiest  principle  on 
earth,  and  by  this  it  was  not  merely 
saved  from  excess,  but  made  the  spring 
of  immediate  elevation. 

little  did  I  imagine  that  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  was  to  be  invested 
with  holiness  and  moral  sublimity.  Lit- 
tle did  1  expect  that  my  heart  was  to  be 
touched  by  it  as  by  few  events-  in  his- 
tory. But  the  emotions  wiih  which  I 
first  read  the  narrative  of  the  ereat  gift 
(rf  liberty  in  Antigua  are  still  fresh  in 
my  mind.  Let  me  read  to  you  the  story  ; 
none,  I  think,  can  hear  it  unmoved.  It 
is  the  testimony  of  tniKtworthy  men, 
who  visited  the  West  Indies  to  observe 
the  effects  of  emancipation :  — 


"Toci 


iveyi 


J  the  reader  some  a 


of  the  way  in  which  the  great  crisis  passed, 
we  here  ^vc  the  substance  of  several  ac- 
counts which  were  related  to  us  in  different 
parts  of  the  island  by  those  who  witnessed 

"The  Wesleyana  kept  'watch-night' in 

all  their  chapels  on  the  night  of  the  Jlst 

July.    One  of  the   Weileyan   missionaries 

gave  us  an  account  of  tlie  wstch-meeting 

at  the  chapel  in  St.  John's.    The  spacious 

house  was  filled   with  the  candidates  (or 

liberty.    All  was  animation  and  eagerness. 

A  uughty  chorus  of  voices  swelled  the  si>ng 

of  expectation  and  joy ;  and,  as  thev  united 

in    prayer,   the   voice  of   the    leader   was 

drowned  in  the   universal   acclamation  of 

thanksgiving  and  praise  and  blessing  and 

honor  and  glory  to  Gud,  who  had   come  | 

down  for  their  deliverance.     In  such  excr-  1 

cises  the  evening  was  spent  until  the  hour  ' 

of   twelve    approached.      The   missionary  ' 

then  proposM  that,  when  the  clock  on  the 

Calhcdral  should  begin  to  strike,  the  whole 

congregation  should  (a\\  upon  t^eK  Vntw, 

and  receive  the  boon  ot  freedom  \naflente. 

vlccordingly,  ai  the  loud  bcH  taWed  >\»  &w^ 

nou.  the  immense  assembW  teW  ptosWiVv  — -_,; 

»n  their  knee*.     All  was  *i\ence.  »*ve  <&«     Tta-*-* 


which  e  .  .    . 

the  uttering*,  in  broken  negro  c 
gintitude  to  God. 

■*  After  this  gush  of  escilenenl  hid 
spent  itself,  and  the  congrcgatina  became 
lalm,  the  religious  exercises  were  resumed, 
.itid  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  oc- 
cupied in  singing  and  prayer,  m  reading  the 
Hible,  and  in  aadtesses  from  the  mission- 
.-^vles,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  freedom 
jii--t  received,  and  exhorting  the  free  people 
i.i  be  industrious,  steady,  obedient  to  the 
\i\n,  and  to  show  themselves  in  all  things 
uinihy  of  the  high  boon  which  God  had 
cnnferred  upon  them. 

"  The  first  of  August  came  on  Friday, 

and  a  release  was  proclaimed  from  all  work 

until  the  next  Monday.   The  day  was  chiefly 

-t,  by   the  great   mass   of   n^ioes,  in 

Thither  they 

0  Iheu 


ergy 


ihrouehout  the  island  were  activelr  c 
gagetC  seizing  the  opportunity  in  ordet  lu 
enlighten  the  people  on  all  the  duties  and 
fC!<ponsibililies  of  their  new  situation,  and, 
sbove  all,  urging  them  to  the  attainmtat 
of  that  higher  liberty  with  which  Christ 
Lii.ikcth  his  children  free.  In  every  quarter 
I'  :  were  assured  that  the  day  was  like  a 
■-  ibbath.  Work  had  ceased ;  the  hum  rf 
l.isiness  was  still;  snd  noise  and  tumsit 
^^i;^e  unheard  in  the  streets.  Tranquillity 
pervaded  the  towns  and  country.  A  S»b- 
(}Ath  indeed  I  when  the  wicked  ceased  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  were  at  rescind 
ili:  slave  was  freed  from  the  master  1  Hk 
liUnters  informed  us  that  they  went  to  the 
cliapels  where  their  own  people  were  as- 
sembled, greeted  them,  shook  hands  wiih 
ihem,  and  exchanged  most  hearty  good 
wishes."* 
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tiin  of  feeling  Id  the  African  soul.  Such 
the  luce  of  men  whom  we  are  tramp- 
ling in  the  dust.  How  few  of  our  as- 
semblies, with  all  our  inCelligeDce  and 
refinement,  ofFer  to  God  this  overflow- 
ia|;  gratitude,  this  profound,  tender, 
raptvvotu  homage  i  True,  the  slaves 
poured  out  tkeir  joy  with  a  child-like 
violence ;  but  we  see  a  childhood  full 
of  promise.  And  whjr  do  we  place  this 
race  beneath  us  P  Betause  Wure  has 
burnt  on  them  a  darker  hue.  Bat  does 
the  essence  of  humanity  live  in  color  ? 
Is  the  black  man  less  a  man  than  the 
white  1  Has  he  not  human  powers,  hu- 
man rights  ?  Does  his  color  reach  to 
his  soul  ?  Is  reason  in  him  a  whit 
blacker  than  in  us  P  Have  his  con- 
science and  affections  been  dipped  in  an 
inky  flood  ?     To  the  eye  of  God 


this  prejudice  of  color  founded  in  nature. 
But  in  the  most  enlightened  countries  in 
Europe  the  man  of  African  descent  is 
received  into  the  society  of  the  great 
and  good  as  an  equal  and  friend.  It  is 
here  only  that  this  prejudice  reigns ; 
and  to  this  prejudice,  strengthened  by 
our  subjection  to  Southern  influence, 
must  l>e  ascribed  our  indifference  to  the 
progress  of  liberty  in  the  West  Indies. 
Ought  not  the  emancipation  of  nearly  a 
milliOD  of  human  beings,  so  capable  of 
progress  as  the  African  race,  to  have 
sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  a  nation  of 
freemenP  But'this  great  event  was  re- 
ceived in  our  country  with  indifference. 
Humanity,  justice.  Christian  sympathy, 
the  love  of  liberty,  found  but  few  voices 
here.  Nearly  a  million  of  men,  at  no 
great  distance  from  our  land,  passed 
from  the  most  degrading  bondage  into 
the  ranks  of  freedom  with  hardly  a  wet- 
come  from  these  shores. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that  we  are 
bound  to  wait  for  the  fruits  of  emanci- 
pation, t>efore  we  celebrate  it  as  a  great 
event  in  history.  I  think  not  so.  We 
ought  to  rejoice  immediately,  without 
delay,  whenever  an  act  of  justice  is 
done,  especially  a  grand  public  act,  sub- 
verting the  oppression  of  ages.  We 
ought  to  triumph,  when  the  right  pros- 
pers, without  waiting  for  consequences. 
We  ought  not  to  doubt  about  conse- 
quences, when  men,  in  obedience  to 
conscience,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
best  wisdom,  redress  a  mighty  wrong. 


If  God  reigns,  then  the  subversion  of  a 
vast  crime,  then  the  breaking  of  an  un- 
righteous yoke,  must  in  its  final  results 
be  good.  Undoubtedly  an  old  abuse 
which  has  sent  its  roots  through  society 
cannot  be  removed  without  inconven- 
ience or  suffering.  Indeed,  no  great 
social  change,  however  beneficial,  can 
occur  without  partial,  temporary  pain. 
But  must  abuses  be  sheltered  without 
end,  and  human  progress  given  up  in 
despair,  because  some  who  have  fattened 
on  wrongs  will  cease  to  prosper  at  tlie 

Xnse  of  their  brethren  P  Undoubt- 
,  sl&very  cannot  be  broken  up  with- 
out deranging  in  a  measure  the  old 
social  order.  Must,  therefore,  slavery 
be  perpetual  7  Has  the  Creator  laid  on 
any  portion  of  his  children  the  neces- 
sity of  everlasting  bondage  P  Must 
wrong  know  no  end  P  Has  opprcssioii 
a  charter  from  God,  which  is  never  to 
grow  old .'  What  a  libel  on  God,  as  well 
as  on  man,  is  the  supposition  that  so- 
ciety cannot  subsist  without  perpetuat- 
ing the  degradation  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  race  !  Is  this,  indeed,  the  law  of 
the  creation,  that  multitudes  must  be 
oppressed  P  that  states  can  subsist  and 
prosper  only  through  crime  P  Then 
there  is  no  God.  Then  an  evil  spirit 
reigns  over  the  universe.  It  is  an  im- 
pious error  to  believe  that  injustice  is  3 
necessity  under  the  government  of  the 
Most  High.  It  is  disloyalty  to  princi- 
ple, treachery  to  virtue,  to  suppose  that 
a  righteous,  generous  work,  conceived 
in  a  sense  of  duty,  and  carried  on  with 
deliberate  forethought,  can  issue  in  mis- 
ery, in  ruin.  To  this  want  of  faith  in 
rectitude  society  owes  its  woes,  owes  the 
licensed  frauds  and  crimes  of  statesmen, 
the  licensed  frauds  of  trade,  the  continu- 
ance of  slavery.  Once  let  men  put  faith 
in  rectitude,  let  them  feet  that  justice  is 
strength,  that  disinterestedness  is  a  sun 
and  a  shield,  that  selfishness  and  crime 
are  weak  and  miserable,  and  the  face  of 
the  earth  would  be  changed,  the  groans 
of  ages  would  cease.  We  ought  to 
shout  for  joy,  not  shrink  tike  cowards, 
when  justice  and  hunianity  triumph  over 
established  wrongs. 

The  emancipation  of  the  British  Is- 
lands ought,  then,  to  have  called  forth 
acclamation  aX  \\a  \wtftv,     Vi.'a,'^  -csKiw. 
should  we  tewntt  \tv  W  \.ia'«,V&«3i'C\iJ!«. 
has  U\ie\\\  us,  VSvt  loW-^  c\  -Ca^^Vwx^^t*' 
the  suapicXon*  ■wVKtV  'A  wf»i*.«*^'  *~ 
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tuiglit  at  the  safety  of  doinff  right 
Eiiuiiicipation  hu  woiVed  weu»  By 
this  I  cb  not  mean  that  it  has  woiVcd 
ninicles.  I  have  no  slowing  pictures 
to  exhibit  to  yon  of  tne  West  Indian 
Islands.  An  act  of  the  British  parilsr 
ment  declaring  them  free  has  not 
dianged  them  into  a  paradise.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  pen  cannot  reverse  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  conouer  the  almost 
ommpotent  power  of  early  and  long-con- 
tinued habit  Even  in  this  country, 
where  we  breathe  the  ahr  of  freedom 
from  our  birth,  and  where  we  have 
grown  up  anudst  churches  and  school- 
nouses,  and  under  wise  and  equal  laws, 
even  here  we  find  no  paradise.  Here 
are  crime  and  poverty  and  woe ;  and  can 
vou  expect  a  poor  i^porant  race,  bom  to 
Donda^  scanred  with  the  lash,  unedu- 
cated, and  unused  to  all  the  motives 
which  stimulate  industry,  can  you  ex- 
pect these  to  unlearn  in  a  dav  the  les- 
sons of  vears,  and  to  furnish  all  at  once 
themes  for  eloouent  description  ?  Were 
you  to  visit  those  islands,  you  would 
find  a  slovenly  agriculture,  much  igno- 
rance, and  more  sloth  than  you  see  at 
home ;  and  yet  emancipation  works  well, 
—  far  better  than  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated. To  me  it  could  hardly  have 
worked  otherwise  than  well  It  ban- 
ished slavery,  that  wrong  and  curse  not 
to  be  borne.  It  gave  freedom,  the  dear 
birthright  of  humanity ;  and  had  it  done 
nothine  more,  I  should  have  found  in  it 
cause  tor  joy.  Freedom,  simple  freedom, 
is  **in  my  estimation  just,  far  prized 
above  all  price."  I  do  not  stop  to  ask 
if  the  emancipated  are  better  ted  and 
clothed  than  lormerly.  They  are  free ; 
and  that  one  word  contains  a  world  of 
rood,  unknown  to  the  most  pampered 
slave. 

But  emancipation  has  brought  more 
than  naked  liberty.  The  emancipated 
are  making  progress  in  intelligence, 
comforts,  purity :  and  progress  is  the 
great  good  of  life.  No  matter  where 
men  are  at  any  given  moment ;  the  great 
question  about  them  is,  Are  they  going 
forward  }  do  they  improve  ?  Slavery 
was  immovable,  hopeless  degradation. 
It  is  the  glory  of  liberty  to  favor  prog- 
ress, and  tnis  great  blessing  emancipa- 
tion    has    bestowed.      "We  wett  Xo\^ 


tropical  sea  as  bkxHnIng  amd  verdant  as 
before.    We  were  told  that  the  slaves, 
if  set  fr^e,  woukl  break  out  in  tmiveiid 
massacre ;  but  since  that  event  not  a 
report  has  reached  us  of  murder  perpe- 
trated by  a  colored  man  ou  the  wlnte 
population.    We  were  txAA  that  crines 
would  multiply ;  but  they  are  diminished 
in  every  emancipated  (sland,  and  veiy 
matly  in  most    We  were  told  that  the 
freed  slave  would  abandon  himself  to 
idleness ;  and  this  I  did  anticipate,  to  a 
conskierable  degree,  as  the  first  resnk. 
Men  on  whom  industry  had  been  forced 
by  the  lash,  and  who  liad  been  taught  to 
regard  sloth  as  their  master's  chief  good, 
were  stron^^  tempted  to  surrender  die 
first  days  m  freeoom  to  indolent  indnl- 
gence.    But  in  this  respect  the  evfl  has 
been  so  small  as  to  fill  a  reflecting  man 
with  admiration.     In  truth,  no  race  hot 
the  African  could  have  made  the  mat 
transition  with  so  little  harm  to  them- 
selves and  others.     In  general,  they  re- 
sumed their  work  after  a  short  burst  of 
joy.    The  desire  of  property,  of  better- 
ing their  lot,  at  once  sprang  up  within 
them  in  sufficient  strei^^h  to  counter- 
balance the  love  of  ease.     Some  of  them 
have  become  proprietors  of   the  soil 
New  villages  have  grown  up  under  their 
hands ;  their  huts  are  more  comfortable ; 
their  dress  more  decent,  sometimes  too 
expensive.    When   I  tell  you  that  the 
pnce  of  real  estate  in  these  islands  has 
risen,  and  that  the  imports  from  the 
mother  country,  especially  those  for  the 
laborer's  use,  have  increased,  you  will 
judge  whether  the  liberated  slaves  are 
living   as    drones.       Undoubtedly   the 
planter  has  sometimes  wanted  workmen, 
and  the  staple  product  of  the  islands, 
sugar,  has  decreased.    But  this  can  be 
explained  without  much  reproach  to  the 
emancipated.    l*he  laborer,  who  in  sh- 
very  was  overtasked  in  the  cane-field 
ana  sugar-mill,  is  anxious  to  buy  or  hire 
land  sufficient  for  his  support  and  to 
work  for  himself,  instead  of  hiring  him- 
self to  another.     A  planter  from  British 
Guiana  informed  me,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
that  a  company  of  colored  men  had  paid 
down  seventy  thousand  dollars  for  a 
tract  of  land  m  the  most  valuable  part  of 
that  colony.     It  is  not  sloth,  so  much  as 
^  «^\fNX  ^  Tsysacs^  vtvdenendence,  which 
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willingness  to  subject  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  the  toils  of  the  field  which 
they  used  to  bear  in  the  davs  of  slavery. 
Undoubtedly  the  colored  population 
might  do  more,  but  they  do  enough  to 
earn  a  better  lot  than  they  ever  enjoyed, 
and  the  vKt\  of  improvement  goes  on 
among  them. 

I  pass  to  a  still  brighter  view.  The 
spirit  of  education  has  sprung  up  amon^ 
the  people  to  an  extent  worthy  of  admi- 
ration. Wedespise  them  1  and  yet  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  a  more  ^neral 
desire  to  educate  their  children  is  to  be 
found  among  them  than  exists  among 
large  portions  of  the  white  population 
in  the  slave  Suies  of  the  South.  They 
have  learned  that  their  ignorance  is  the 
great  barrier  between  them  and  (he  white 
men.  and  this  they  are  in  earnest  to  pros- 
trate. It  has  been  stated  that,  in  one 
Island,  not  a  child  above  ten  years  of 
age  was  unable  to  read.  Human  history 
probably  furnishes  no  parallel  of  an 
equal  progress  in  a  hall-civilized  com- 
munity. 

To  this  must  be  added  their  interest 
in  religious  institutions.  Their  expen- 
ditures for  the  support  of  these  are  such 
as  should  put  to  shame  the  backward- 
ness of  multitudes  in  countries  calling 
themselves  civiliied.  They  do  more  than 
we,  in  proportion  to  their  means.  Some 
of  them  have  even  subscribed  funds  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  in  Africa;  — 
an  instance  of  their  zeal,  rather  than 
their  wisdom :  for  they  undoubtedly 
need  all  they  can  spare  for  their  own  in- 
struction. Their  conceptions  of  religion 
are,  of  course,  narrow  and  rude,  but  their 
hearts  have  been  touched  by  its  simpler 
truths ;  and  love  is  the  key  to  higher 
knoutedge.  To  this  let  me  add,  that 
marriaee  is  acquiring  sanctity  in  their 
eyes,  that  domestic  life  is  putting  on  a 
new  refinement,  and  you  will  see  that 
this  people  have  all  the  elements  of 
social  progress.  Property,  marriage, 
and  religion  have  been  called  the  pillars 
of  society,  and  of  these  the  liberated 
slave  has  learned  the  value. 

The  result  of  all  these  various   im- 

Erovements  is  what  every  wise  friend  of 
umanity  must  rejoice  in.  Their  social 
position  is  changed.  They  have  taken 
rank  amone  men.   They  are  no  longer  de- 

f  faded  hy  being  looked  on  as  de^aded, 
bey  no  loager  live  under  that  wilher- 
ing  curse,  the  contempt  ot  their  fellow- 


beings.  The  tone  In  which  they  are 
spoken  to  no  longer  expresses  their  in- 
finite and  hopeless  depression.  They 
are  treated  as  men ;  some  of  them  en- 
gage in  lucrative  pursuits  ;  all  the  paths 
of  nonor  as  well  as  of  gain  are  open  to 
them ;  they  are  found  in  the  legisUtures ; 
they  fill  civil  offices :  they  have  military 
appointments ;  and  in  all  these  con- 
ditions acquit  themselves  honorably. 
Their  humanity  is  recognized ;  and  with- 
out this  recognition  men  pine  and  had 
better  be  left  to  perish. 

1  have  no  thought  of  painting  these 
Islands  as  Edens.  That  great  ignorance 
prevails  among  the  emancipated  people, 
that  they  want  our  energy,  that  the  deg- 
radation of  slavery  has  not  vanished 
all  at  once  with  the  name,  this  1  need 
not  tell  you.  No  miracle  has  been 
wrought  on  them.  But  their  present  lot, 
compared  with  slavery,  is  an  immense 
gooa  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  as  yet 
we  have  seen  comparatively  nothing  of 
the  blessed  influences  of  freedom,  we 
ought  to  thank  God  with  something  of 
their  own  fervor  for  the  vast  deliverance 
which  he  hath  vouchsafed  them. 

We  commemorate  with  transport  the 
redemption  of  a  nation  from  political 
bondage ;  but  this  is  a  light  burden 
compared  with  personal  slavery.  The 
oppression  which  these  United  States 
tlirew  off  by  our  revolutionary  struggle 
was  the  perfection  of  freedom,  when 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  galling,  crush- 
ing, intolerable  yoke  which  bowed  the 
African  to  the  dust.  Thank  God,  it  Is  . 
broken  !  Thank  God,  our  most  injured 
brethren  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  men  I 
Thank  God,  eight  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  have  been  made  free  I 

These  are  the  natural  topics  suggested 
hy  this  day  :  but  there  are  still  higher 
views,  to  which  1  invite  your  attention. 
There  arc  other  grounds  on  which  this 
first  of  August  should  be  hailed  with 
gratitude  by  the  Christian.  If  I  saw 
in  the  emancipation  which  we  celebrate 
only  the  redemption  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  fellow -creatures  from  the  great- 
est wrong  on  earth,  1  should,  indeed,  re- 
joice ;  but  1  know  not  that  1  should 
commemorate  it  by  public  solemnities. 
This  particular  result  movea  ^^e.  ^'ua 
than  olVvet  •j\e'«*,  ■»iV\titv,  ■CrvtiM^  '*"'^» 
obvious,  sore  iai  Tnoie.  «v^«A.cii*.  "»*»■ 
ful\  oi  pTom\it.  „  _,-.*(?, 
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pation,  what  strikes  me  most  forcibly 
and  most  jo^'fully  is,  the  spirit  in  whicn 
it  had  its  ori^'n.  What  broke  the  slaves' 
chain  ?  Did  a  forei^  invader  summon 
them  to  his  standard,  and  reward  them 
with  freedom  for  their  help  in  conquer- 
ing their  masters  ?  Or  did  they  owe 
liberty  to  their  own  exasperated  valor ; 
to  courage  maddened  by  despair;  to 
massacre  and  unsparing  revenge  ?  Or 
did  calculations  of  the  superior  profit  of 
free  labor  persuade  the  owner  to  eman- 
cipation, as  a  means  of  superior  gain  ? 
No  !  West  Indian  emancipation  was 
the  fruit  of  Christian  principle  acting 
on  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  great  people. 
The  liberator  of  those  slaves  was  Jesus 
Christ.  That  voice  which  rebuked  dis- 
ease and  death,  and  set  their  victims 
free,  broke  the  heavier  chain  of  slavery. 
The  conflict  against  slavery  began  m 
England  about  fifty  years  ago.  It 
began  with  Christians.  It  was  at  its 
birth  a  Christian  enterprise.  Its  power 
was  in  the  consciences  and  generous 
sympathy  of  men  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  school  of  Christ.  It  was  resisted 
by  prejudice,  custom,  interest,  opulence, 
pride,  and  the  civil  power.  Almost  the 
whole  weight  of  the  commercial  class 
was  at  first  thrown  into  the  opposite 
scale.  The  politician  dreaded  the  effects 
of  abolition  on  the  wealth  and  revenue 
of  the  nation.  The  king  did  not  disguise 
his  hostility ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  it  found  little  favor  with  the  aristoc- 
racy. The  titled  and  proud  are  not  the 
first  to  sympathize  with  the  abject.  The 
cause  had  nothing  to  rely  on  but  the 
spirit  of  the  English  people  ;  and  that 
people  did  respond  to  the  reasonings, 
pleadings,  rebukes  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy as  nation  never  did  before.  The 
history  of  this  warfare  cannot  be  read 
without  seeing  that,  once  at  least,  a 
great  nation  was  swayed  by  high  and 
aisinterested  principles.  Men  of  the 
world  deride  the  notion  of  influencing 
human  affairs  by  any  but  selfish  mo- 
tives ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
the  movements  of  nations  have  done 
much  to  confirm  the  darkest  inews  of 
human  nature.     What  a  track  of  crime, 


sacrifices  for  a  distant,  degraded  race  cf 
men,  who  had  no  claims  but  those  of 
niTonged  and  sufferinc^  humanity.  Some, 
and  not  a  few,  have  blamed  as  superflu- 
ous  the  compensation  given  by  England 
to  the  planter  for  the  slaves.  On  one 
account  1  rejoice  at  it.  It  Is  i  testimony 
to  the  disinterested  motives  of  the  na- 
tion. A  people  groaning  under  a  debt 
which  would  crush  any  other  people  bor- 
rowed twenty  million  pounds  sterling,  a 
hundred  million  of  dollars,  and  paid  it  as 
the  price  of  the  slaves'  freedom.  This 
act  stands  alone  in  the  page  of  histon*; 
and  emancipation  having  such  an  origin 
deserves  to  be  singled  out  for  public 
commemoration. 

What  gave  peculiar  interest  to  this 
act  was  the  fallen,  abject  state  of  the 
people  on  whom  freedom  was  conferred 
at  such  a  cost.  They  were  not  English- 
men. They  had  no  claim  founded  on 
common  descent,  on  common  history. 
or  any  national  bond.  There  was 
nothing  in  their  lot  to  excite  the  im- 
agination. They  had  done  nothing  to 
draw  regard.  They  weighed  nothing  in 
human  affairs.  They  belonged  to  no 
nation.  They  were  hardly  recognized 
as  men.  Humanity  could  hardly  wear 
a  more  abject  form.  But  under  all  this 
abjectness.  under  that  black  skin,  under 
those  scars  of  the  lash,  under  those 
half- naked  bodies  put  up  at  auction  and 
sold  as  cattle,  the  people  of  England 
saw  the  lineaments  of  humanity,  saw 
fellow-creatures,  saw  the  capacities  and 
rights  and  immortal  destinies  of  men, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  and 
from  reverence  for  humanity,  broke 
their  chains. 

When  I  look  at  this  act,  I  (^o  not 
stop  at  its  immediate  results,  at  the 
emancipation  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
human  beings,  nor  do  I  look  at  the  act 
as  standing  alone.  I  look  at  the  spirit 
from  which  it  sprung,  and  see  here  i 
grand  and  most  cheering  foundation  ot 
human  hope.  I  see  that  Christianity 
has  not  come  into  the  world  in  vain.  I 
see  that  the  blood  of  the  cross  was  not 
shed  in  vain.  I  see  that  the  prophecies 
in  the  Scriptures  of  a  mighty  change  in 
human  affairs  were  not  idle  words.  It 
\?.  \.Tv\^  that  Christianity  has  done  little. 
com^^T^^  'm'C^  S>cv^^^  '^T^'^x'ClvQns.    The 


desolation,  war,  we  are  called  by  history 

to  travel  over  I    StiW,  V\\stoT'^'  \s  V\c^\Xe.^ 

wp  ^^y  great  names,  by  n6b\e  detds,  >d^  ,  ^ 

p2iXr\ois  and  martyrs  •,  and  especUW^  m  \  torrM'^tv^x^  ^V  ^>«^^  ^^\^^>5j.^ 

^mancipation  we  see  a  great  -5^-^^;^!^^^^  t.^^ll  w'^^tST^ 
Xmn^  forth  its  power  and  maVXtv^  ^^a\    ^\^v^>  ^ 
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'  the  earth,  is  at 
work  among  these  various  elements ; 
that,  silently,  a  new  spirit  of  humanity, 
a  new  respect  for  human  nature,  a  new 
comprehension  of  human  rights,  a  new 
feeling  of  brotherhood,  and  new  ideas 
of  a  hifrher  social  state,  have  been  and 
are  unfolding  themselves  under  the  in- 
fluences of  Christian  truth  and  Chris- 
tian civilization,  who  can  deny  ?  Society 
is  not  what  it  once  was.  Amidst  all  the 
stir  of  selfish  passion,  the  still  voice  of 
Christianity  is  heard ;  a  diviner  spirit 
mixes,  however  imperfectly,  with  the 
workings  of  worldliness :  and  we  are 
bezinning  to  iearn  the  mighty  revolution 
which  a  heavenly  faith  is  to  accomplish 
here  on  earth. 

Christianity  is  the  hope  of  the  world, 
and  we  ought  to  regard  every  conspicuous 
manifestation  of  its  spirit  and  power  as 
an  era  in  human  history.  We  are  daz- 
zled by  revolutions  of^  empires  ;  we 
hope  much  from  the  rise  or  fall  of 
governments.  But  nothing  but  Chris- 
tianity can  regenerate  the  earth  :  and 
accordingly  we  should  hail  with  joy 
every  sign  of  a  clearer  comprehension 
and  a  deeper  feeling  of  its  truths. 
Christianity,  truly  understood,  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  that  renovation  of  the 
world  which  it  foretells.  It  is  not  an 
abstract  system,  secluding  the  disciple 
from  his  kind  ;  but  it  makes  him  one 
with  his  race,  breaks  down  ail  birriers 
between  him  and  his  brethren,  arms  him 
with  a  martyr's  spirit  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  sends  him  forth  to  be  a  saviour 
of  the  lost:  and  just  as  far  as  Chris- 
tianity is  thus  viewed  and  felt  by  its 
followers,  the  redemption  of  the  world 
draws  nigh.  These  views  of  religion 
are  making  thefr  way.  They  dawn  upon 
us.  not  only  in  emancipation,  but  in 
many  other  movements  of  our  age  ;  not 
that  they  have  ever  been  wholly  ob- 
scured ;  but  the  rank  which  they  hold 
in  the  Christian  system,  and  the  vast  ] 
social  changes  which  they  involve,  have  [ 
not  until  the  present  day  been  dreamed 
of. 

All  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
more  and  more  seen  to  Ije  bonds  of  close, 
spiritual,  reverential  union  between  man 
and  man  ;  and  this  is  the  most  cheering 
view  of  our  time.  Christianity  is  a 
revelation  of  the  infinite,  universal  pa- 
rental  love  of  God  towards  his  human 
family,  comprebeadiag  the  most  sinful. 


descending  to  the  most  fallen,  and  its 
aim  is  to  breathe  the  same  love  into  it.s 
disciples.  It  shows  us  Christ  tasting 
death  for  every  man,  and  It  summons  ux 
to  take  his  cross,  or  to  participate  of 
his  sufferings,  in  the  same  cause.  Its 
doctrine  of  immortality  gives  {nfioite 
worth  to  every  human  being;  for  every 
one  is  destined  to  this  endless  life. 
The  doctrine  of  the  "  Word  made  flesh  " 
shows  us  God  uniting  himself  most 
Intimately  with  our  nature,  manifesting 
himself  m  a  human  form,  for  the  very 
end  of  making  us  partakers  of  his  own 
perfection.  The  doctrine  of  grace,  as 
It  is  termed,  reveals  the  Infinite  Father 
imparting  his  Holy  Spirit  —  the  best  gift 
he  can  impart  —  to  the  humblest  human 
being  who  implores  it.  Thus  love  and 
reverence  for  human  nature^ a  love 
for  man  stronger  than  death  —  is  the 
very  spirit  of  Christianity.  Undoubtedly 
this  spirit  is  faintly  comprehended  by 
the  best  of  us.  Some  of  its  most  strik- 
ing expressions  are  still  derided  in 
society.  Society  still  rests  on  selfish 
principles.  Men  svmpathize  still  with 
the  prosperous  ana  great,  not  the  ab- 
ject and  down-trodden.  But  amidst  this 
degradation  brighter  glimpses  of  Chris- 
tianity are  caught  than  before.  There 
are  deeper,  wider  sympathies  with  man- 
kind. The  idea  of^  raising  up  the  mass 
of  human  beings  to  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  dignity  is  penetrating  many 
minds.  Among  the  signs  of  a  brighter 
day  perhaps  the  West  Inriian  emancipa- 
tion is  the  most  conspicuous  ;  for  In  this 
the  rights  of  the  most  despised  men 
have  been  revered. 

There  are  some  among  us  at  the 
present  moment  who  are  waiting  for  the 
speedy  coming  of  Christ.  They  expect, 
before  another  year  closes,  to  see  him 
in  the  clouds,  to  hear  his  voice,  to  stand 
before  his  judgment-seat  These  illu- 
sions spring  from  misinterpretation  of 
Scripture  language.  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament  is  said  to  eome,  whenever  his 
religion  breaks  out  in  new  glory,  or 
gains  new  triumphs.  He  came  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
He  came  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which,  by  subverting  the  old  ritual 
law,  and  breaking  the  oiywf^  "A  ■&«. 
worst  eittrnVw  tAVi*  tt\\ie.Q^,"\'M>'ax*A.'y» 
it  new  vtcloucs.  W.t^iMww'et*."^^™: 
matioT\  ol  ttve  t\iwiAv.  ^«:  ca:^t^ 
day,  tovK  ^Kxn  i«a,  ■»«i'<k».i 
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ratigioa,  dgfat  hnndred  Cbouund  man 
■men  raised  from  the  knreit  denadatiOD. 
to  the  right),  and  dignity,  and  ullowahip 
<rf  meo.  Christ's  outwvd  appearance  is 
of  little  inoinent,  compared  with  the 
brighter  manifestatioii  ol  his  spirit. 
liie  Christian,  whose  inward  eyes  and 
can  are  touched  by  God,  discerns  the 
coming  of  Christ,  hears  the  sound  tA 
his  chariot-wheels  and  the  voice  of  his 
trumpet,  when  no  other  perceives  them. 
He  ^scema  the  Saviour  s  advent  in  the 
dawning  of  hi^er  truth  on  the  world. 


aspirations  of  the  church  after  per- 
fection, in  the  prostration  of  prejaoice 
and  error,  in  brighter  expressions  of 
Christian  love,  in  more  enlightened  and 
Intense  consecration  of  the  Christian  to 
the  cause  of  humanity,  freedom,  and 
religion.  Christ  comes  in  the  conver- 
sion, the  regeneration,  the  emancipation 
<rf  the  worid. 

Vou  here  see  why  it  is  that  1  rejoice 
in  the  great  event  which  this  day  com- 
memorates. To  me  this  event  does  not 
stand  alone.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  triumph 
of  Christianity,  and  a  presage  and  her- 
ald of  grander  victories  of  truth  and  hu- 
manity, Christianity  did  not  do  its  last 
work  when  it  broke  the  slave's  chain. 
No  ;  this  was  but  a  type  o^what  it  is  to 
achieve.  Since  the  African  was  eman- 
cipated the  drunkard  has  been  set  free. 
We  may  count  the  disenthralled  from 
intemperance  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
almost  by  millions,  and  this  work  has 
been  achieved  bv  Christian  truth  and 
Christian  love.     In  this  we  have  a  new 

Cf  of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  his 
dom  :  and  the  crand  result  of  these 
aotT  other  kindrea  movements  of  our 
times  should  be  to  give  us  a  new  faith 
in  what  Christianity  is  to  accomplish. 
We  need  this  faith.  We  are  miserably 
wanting  in  it.  We  scarcely  believe  what 
we  see  of  the  triumphs  of  the  cross. 
Thi.s  is  the  most  disastrous  unbelief  of 
our  limes.  I  am  pointed  now  and  then 
to  an  infidel,  as  he  is  called.  -^  a  man  who 
denies  Christianity.  But  there  is  a  sad- 
der sight.  It  is  that  of  thousands  and 
millions  who  profess  Christianity,  but 
have  no  faith  in  its  power  to  accomplish 
the  work  to  which  it  iscrdained.no  failh 
Ja  (he  power  of  Christ  over  i.\>e  paawota, 
prejudices,  and  corrupt  vnsfttMftova  oV 
mca.  no  faith  in  the  end  ot  his  m\M\OT, 


Letns 


breathe  into  all  our  souls  a  new  tmst  h 
the  destinies  of  our  race.  Let  ui  loci 
on  the  future  with  new  hope.  I  see,  te- 
deed,  nnmbetleas  obstructions  to  Oe 
r^eneration  of  the  world.  But  is  not  a 
dnp  feeling  of  the  comptiona  oi  tfie 
wotid  fermenting  in  many  breaati  ?  Ii 
there  not  a  new  thirst  for  an  indiriddtl 
and  social  Uie  more  in  hannonr  with 
Jcsns  Christ  than  has  yet  nristed  f  Can 
great  truths,  after  haviiw  been  once  dc- 
Teloped,  die  P  Is  not  Ue  human  sonl 
opening  itself  more  and  more  to  the 
divine  perfecdou  and  beauty  «£  Cluiai's 
character  ?  And  who  can  foretell  what 
this  mirh^  agency  is  to  accomplish  in 
the  world  t  The  present  day  is,  indeed, 
a  day  of  distrust,  complaint,  and  anaioDS 
forebodings.  On  every  side  i  ' 
fear  and  despondency  reach  us. 
respond  to  them  with  a  vince  oi  biio 
and  hope.  Let  us  not  shot  our  eyes  un- 
^tefully  on  the  good  already  wrouriit 
jn  our  times ;  and.  seeing  in  this  the 
pledge  of  higher  blcsbines.  let  us  arm 
ourselves  with  manly  resolution  to  do  or 
sufFer.  each  in  his  own  sphere,  whatever 
may  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
holier  and  happier  age.  It  may  be,  ai 
some  believe,  that  this  age  is  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  fearful  jud^ents,  by  "  days  cf 
vengeance,"  by  jiunfying  fire  ;  but  the 
triumphs  of  Christianity,  however  de- 
ferred, are  not  the  less  surely  announced 
by  what  it  has  already  achieved. 

1  have  now  given  the  more  genetal 
views  which  belong  to  this  occasion : 
but  I  cannot  close  Inis  address  witbonl 
coming  nearer  home,  and  touching,  how- 
ever slightly,  some  topics  of  a  more  per- 
sonal character,  and  in  which  we  have  a 
more  particular  interest, 

1  am  a  stranger  among  you ;  bat 
when  I  look  round,  I  feel  as  if  the  sub- 
ject of  this  address  peculiarly  be6tt«i 
this  spot  Where  am  I  now  pieadinj 
the  cause  and  speaking  the  praises  n 
liberty  P  Not  in  crowded  cities,  when, 
amidst  men's  works  and  luxuries  and 
wild  speculations  and  eager  competi- 
tions for  gain,  the  spirit  of  liberty  oflei 
languishes  ;  but  amidst  towering  moun- 
tains, embosoming  peaceful  vales 
Amidst  these  vast  works  of  God  die 
soul  naturally  goes  forth,  and  caimo' 
\  eviftip*  "Cat  ^iKi^l  «i  a.  chain.     Yoor 


in  the  n^generatm^  energy  ol  ^^^  *^\^\^^^^ 
and   tnitfi.     Let  this  da^,  ™S  to^«»»^  ^  ^  ^*^  i«*>"^ 
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lution  binding  us  to  give 
Let  us  resolve  to  free  ours 

these.  Let  us  say  to  the  %• 
shall  use  no  force  to  subvei 
very :  neither  will  we  use  it 
the  evil."  Let  no  temptatic 
of  gaia,  seduce  us  to  abet  > 
this  wrong.  There  is  somet 
than  to  be  a  slave.  It  is,  to 
men  slaves.  Better  be  tran 
dust  than  trample  on  a  feUo 
Much  as  1  shrink  from  the  ev 
by  bondage  on  the  millions  t 
1  would  sooner  endure  them 
them  on  a  brother.  Freen 
mountains  t  as  far  as  you  h 
remove  from  yourselves,  frot 
and  venerable  mother,  the 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  ai 
the  free  States,  the  basenes 
of  ministering  to  slavery,  □ 
the  slave -hoioer's  piolice,  of  I 
arms  and  strength  to  secure 
I  deprecate  all  political  acti 
very  except  for  one  end,  and 
to  release  the  free  States  frc 
nection  with  this  oppressive 
to  sever  slavery  wholly  from  I 
government,  to  make  it  excl 
concern  of  the  States  in  whii 
For  this  end  memorials  shouh 
in  upon  Congress  to  obtain 
lx>dy  such  modifications  of  th 
such  propositions  to  amend 
tution,  as  will  set  us  free  fron 
to  sanction  slavery.  This  d 
cal  action  on  the  subject  oug' 
We  shall  then  have  no  warn 
slavery  in  Congress,  or  any  ( 
form  with  direct  reference  to  i 
that  moral  influence  which  e' 
bound  to  exert  against  every  f 

Thtre  are  some  people 
kind  than  wise,  who  are  unt 
any  action  or  sensibility  on 
of  slavery  should  spring  up  a 
from  their  apprehensions  of 
of  emancipation.  The  dangt 
cipation  !  this  parrot- phrase,  < 
the  South,  is  thought  by  many 
answer  to  all  the  pleas  that  C3 
in  favor  of  the  slave.  But  th 
this  day  Is,  the  safety  of  em 
The  West  Indian  Islands  te 
lesson  with  a  thousand  ton^< 
cipation  ca.n  Vtu&'j  ^ait-t  ' 
more  u'[viavoTa.b\«  wtt^'wa; 
encounlerei™  ftw»t  wXto 


liberty.  At  Thermopylae,  in  many  a 
fastness  of  Switzerland,  in  the  gorges  of 
mountains,  the  grand  battles  of  liberty 
have  been  fought  Even  in  this  country 
slavery  hardly  sets  foot  on  the  moun- 
tains. She  curses  the  plain  ;  but  as  soon 
as  you  begin  to  ascend  the  highlands  of 
the  South  slavery  begins  to  disappear. 
West  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee  are 
cullivateachieflyby  the  muscles  of  free- 
men ;  and  could  these  districts  be 
erected  into  States,  they  would  soon 
clear  themselves  of  the  ^ill  and  shame 
of  enslaving  their  brethren.  Men  of 
Berkshire  !  whose  nerves  and  souls  the 
mountain  air  has  braced,  you  surely  will 
respond  to  him  who  speaks  of  (he  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  the  misery  of 
bondage.  I  feel  as  if  the  feeble  voice 
which  now  addresses  you  must  find 
an  echo  amidst  these  forest- crowned 
heights.  Do  they  not  impart  something 
of  their  own  power  and  loftiness  to 
men's  souls  ?  Should  our  Common- 
wealth ever  be  invaded  by  victorious 
armies,  freedom's  last  asylum  would  be 
here.  Here  may  a  free  spirit,  may  rev- 
erence for  all  human  rights,  maysympa- 


oppression,  take  stronger  and  stronger 
possession  of  men's  minds,  and  from 
these  mountains  may  generous  impulses 
spread  far  and  wide  \ 

The  )ov  of  this  occasion  is  damped 
by  one  thought.  Our  own  country  is, 
in  part,  the  land  of  slavery  ;  and  slavery 
becomes  more  hideous  here  than  any- 
where else  by  its  contrast  with  our  free 
institutions.  It  is  deformity  married  to 
beauty.  It  is  as  if  a  flame  from  hell 
were  to  burst  forth  in  the  regions  of  the 
blessed.  No  other  evil  in  our  country 
but  this  should  alarm  us.  Our  other 
difficulties  are  the  mists,  dimming  our 
prospects  for  a  moment.  This  is  a  dark 
cloud,  scowling  over  our  whole  land  ; 
and  within  it  the  prophetic  ear  hears 
the  low  muttering  of  the  angry  thunder. 
We  in  the  free  States  try  to  escape  the 
reproach  which  falls  on  America  by 
saying  that  this  institution  is  not  ours, 
that  tne  foot  of  the  slave  never  pressed 
our  soil ;  but  we  cannot  fly  from  the 
gh^me  or  guilt  of  the  institution  as  long 
as  we  give  it  any  support.  Moat  unhap- 
pilf,  there  are  prot^sions  of  the  CODsti> 
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possible,  submitted  to  it  only  from  force, 
and  consequently  did  little  to  mitigate 
its  evils,  or  to  conciliate  the  freed  bond- 
man. In  those  islands  the  slaves  were 
eight  or  ten  times  more  numerous  than 
the  whites.  Yet  perfect  order  has  fol- 
lowed emancipation.  Since  this  event 
the  military  force  has  been  reduced,  and 
the  colored  men,  instead  of  breaking 
into  riot,  are  among  the  soldiers  by 
whom  it  is  to  be  suppressed.  In  this 
country,  the  white  population  of  the 
South  exceeds  in  number  the  colored ; 
and  who  that  knows  the  two  classes  can 
apprehend  danger  from  the  former  in 
case  of  emancipation  ?  Holdine  all  the 
propertv,  all  the  intellectual,  the  civil, 
the  military  power,  and  distinguished  by 
courage,  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
white  race  should  tremble  before  the 
colored,  should  be  withheld  by  fear  from 
setting  them  free.  If  the  alarm  be  real, 
it  can  be  explained  only  by  the  old  ob- 
serv'ation,  that  the  injurious  are  prone 
to  fear,  that  men  naturally  suspect  and 
dread  those  whom  they  wrong.  All 
t^Tants  are  jealous,  and  persuade  them- 
selves that,  were  they  to  loosen  the 
reins,  lawlessness,  pillage,  murder,  would 
disorganize  society.  But  emancipation 
conferred  deliberately  and  conscien- 
tiously is  safe.  So  say  facts,  and  rea- 
son says  the  same.  Chains  are  not  the 
necessary  bonds  of  society.  Oppression 
is  not  the  rock  on  which  states  rest.  To 
keep  the  peace,  you  need  not  make  the 
eartn  a  province  of  Satan :  in  other 
words,  you  need  not  establish  wrong 
and  outrage  by  law.  The  way  to  keep 
men  from  cuttine  your  throats  is,  not 
to  put  them  under  the  lash,  to  extort 
their  labor  by  force,  to  spoil  them  of 
their  earnings,  to  pamper  yourselves  out 
of  their  compelled  toil,  and  to  keep  them 
in  brutal  ignorance.  Do  not,  do  not 
believe  this.  Believe,  if  you  will,  that 
seeds  of  thistles  will  yield  luxuriant 
crops  of  wheat :  believe  that  drought 
will  fertilize  your  fields ;  but  do  not 
believe  that  you  must  rob  and  crush 
your  fellow-creatures,  to  make  them 
narmless,  to  keep  the  state  in  order  and 
peace.  Oh,  do  not  imagine  that  God 
has  lAid  on  any  one  the  necessity  of 
doing  wrong ;  that  He,  who  secures  the 
blessed  harmony  of  the  universe  by  wise 
and  beneficent  laws,  has  created  a  world 
/n  which  all  pure  and  T\gViltOM%  \vti^ 


peace !    I  honor  free  inquiry,  mod  will- 
ingly hear  my  cherished  opinions  ques- 
tioned ;  but   there    are    certain  truths 
which  I  can  no  more  doubt  than  my  own 
existence.    That  God  is  just  and  good, 
and  that  jusdce  and  goodness  are  bis 
laws,  and  are  at  once*  the  saletj  and 
glory  of  his  creatures,    I   can  as  fittle 
Question  as  that  the  whole  is  greater 
man  the  part    When   I  am  to&  that 
society  can  only  subsist  by  robbing  men 
of  their  dearest  rights,  my  reason  is  as 
much  insulted  as  if  I  were  gravely  taught 
that  effects  require  no  cause,  or  that  it 
is  the  nature  of  yonder  beautiful  stream 
to  ascend  these  mountains,  or  to  return 
to  its  source.     The  doctrine  that  vio- 
lence, oppression,  inhumanity,  is  an  es- 
sential element  of  society,  is  so  revolting, 
that,  did  I  believe  it,  I  would  say,  let 
society  perish,  let  man  and  his  works 
be  swept  away,  and  the  earth  be  aban- 
doned to  the  brutes.     Better  that  the 
globe  should  be  tenanted  by  brutes  than 
rutalized  men.     No!  it  is  safe  to  be 
just,  to  respect  men's  rights,  to  treat  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves ;   and  any  doc- 
trine hostile  to  this  is  bom  of  the  Evil 
One.     Men  do  not  need  to  be  crushed. 
A  wise  kindness  avails  with  them  more 
than  force.     Even   the  insane  are  dis- 
armed by  kindness.    Once  the  madhouse, 
with  its  dens,  fetters,  strait-waistcoats, 
whips,  horrible   punishments,  at  which 
humanity  now  shudders  and  the  blood 
boils  with  indignation,  was  thought  just 
as  necessary  as  slavery  is  now  deemed 
at  the  South.     But  we  have  learned,  at 
last,   that    human    nature,    even  when 
robbed  of  reason,  can  be  ruled,  calmed, 
restored,  by  wise  kindness  ;  that  it  «'as 
only  maddened  and  made  more  desperate 
by  the  chains  imposed  to  keep  it  froni 
outrage  and  murder.      Treat    men  as 
men,  and  they  will  not  prove  wild  beasts. 
We  first  rob  them  oi  their  humanity, 
and  then  chain  them  because  they  are 
not  human.    What  a  picture  of  slaver) 
is  given  by  the  common  argument  for  its 
continuance  !    The  slaves,  we  are  told, 
must  be  kept  under  the  lash,  or  they 
will  turn  murderers.     Two  millions  and 
a  half  of   our  fellow-creatures  at  the 
South,  we  are  assured,  have  the  seeds 
of  murder  in  their  hearts,  and  must  be 
stripped  of   all  human  rights  for  the 
safe^  of  their  neighbors.     If  such  be  a 
\  %VK<««-countrY^  the  sooner  it  is  depopu* 


tmsx  be  broken  to  preserve  tht  %Ytfyn  ci  ^  Ni>«^  ^ODfeVsaw.  ^'Qfi(.V(.^&^«it  true.  A 
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more  innocent  race  than  the  African 
does  not  exist  on  the  earth.  They  are 
less  given  to  violence  and  murder  tha.D 
we  Anglo-Saxons.  But  when  did  wrong 
ever  want  excuse'?  When  did  oppres- 
sion ever  fall  to  make  out  a  good  cause 

The  truth  ia,  that  slavery  la  perpetu- 
ated at  the  South,  not  from  the  fear  of 
massacre,  but  from  a  stronger  principle. 
A  respected  slave-holder  said  to  me  not 
long  ago,  "  The  question  of  slavery  is 
a  question  of  property,  and  property  is 
dearer  to  a  man  than  life."  The  master 
holds  fast  his  slave  because  he  sees  in 
him.  not  a  wild  beast,  but  a  profitable 
chattel.  Mr.  Clay  has  told  us  that  the 
slaves  are  worth  in  the  market,  I  think, 
twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
and  smiles  at  the  thought  of  calling 
men  to  surrender  such  a  mass  of  prop- 
erty. It  is  not  because  they  are  so 
fierce,  but  so  profitable,  that  they  are 
kept  in  chains.  Were  they  meek  angels 
from  God's  throne,  imprisoned  for  a 
while  in  human  frames,  and  were  they 
at  the  same  time  worth  twelve  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  market,  com- 
paratively few.  I  fear,  would  be  suffered 
to  return  to  their  native  skies,  as  long 
as  the  chain  could  fetter  them  to  the 
plantation.  I  know  that  there  are  gen- 
erous exceptions  to  the  spirit  of  slavery 
as  now  portrayed  ;  but  this  spirit  in  the 
main  is  mercenary.  I  know  that  other 
considerations  than  this  of  property, 
that  considerations  of  prudence  and 
benevolence,  heip  to  confirm  the  slave- 
holder in  his  aversion  to  emancipation. 
There  are  mixed  motives  for  perpetu- 
ating slavery,  as  for  almost  all  human 
actions.  But  the  grand  motive  is  gain, 
the  love  of  money,  the  unwillingness  to 
part  with  property;   and  ■'■"   '- 

long    retard 


called  forth  by  predictions  of 

ere,  of  butcherea  children,  of  violated 
women,  in  case  of  emancipation.  But  do 
not  waste  your  sympathies  on  possible 
evils,  which  wisdom  and  kindness  may 
avert.  Keep  some  of  your  tears  and 
tenderness  for  what  exists  ;  for  the  poor 


widowed    and    made    childless    before 
night  by  a  stivlte  of  the  auctioneer's 


hammer ;  for  the  man  subjected  to  the 
whip  of  a  brutal  overseer,  and  hunted, 
if  he  flies,  by  blood-hounds,  and  shot 
down,  if  he  outstrips  his  pursuers.  For 
.1  _  ..      ._  ^^  J  would  not  let  loose  mas- 


the  slaves  perish  than  achieve  their 
freedom  by  promiscuous  carnage.  But 
I  see  no  necessity  of  carnage.  I  am 
sure  that  to  treat  men  with  justice  and 
humanity  is  not  the  way  to  turn  them 
into  robbers  or  assassins.  Undoubtedly 
wisdom  \i  to  be  used  in  conferring  this 
great  good.  We  ask  no  precipitate 
action  at  the  South  ;  we  dictate  no  mode 
of  conferring  freedom.  We  ask  only  a 
settled  purpose  to  bring  slavery  to  an 
end  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  this  will 
devise  a  safe  and  happy  way  of  exercis- 
ing justice  and  love. 

Am  I  asked  what  is  the  duty  of  the 
North  in  regard  to  slavery  ?  On  this 
subject  I  have  lately  written  ;  I  will  only 
say  1  recommend  no  crusade  against 
slavery,  no  use  of  physical  or  legislative 
power  for  its  destruction,  no  irruption 
into  the  South  to  tamper  with  the  slave, 
or  to  repeal  or  resist  the  laws.  Our 
duties  on  this  subject  are  plain.  First, 
we  must  free  ourselves,  as  I  have  said, 
from  all  constitutional  or  legal  obliga- 
tions to  uphold  slavery.  In  the  next 
place,  we  must  give  free  and  strong  ex- 
pression to  our  reprobation  of  slavery. 
The  North  has  but  one  weapon,  —  moral 
force,  the  utterance  of  moral  judgment, 


slavery.  Providence  never accomphshes 
its  ends  by  a  single  instrument.  All 
social  changes  come  from  mixed  mo- 
tives, from  various  impulses,  and  slavery 
is  to  fall  through  various  causes.  But 
among  these  a  high  place  will  belong  to 
the  general  conviction  of  its  evils  and 
wrongs.  Opinion  is  stronger  than  kings, 
mobs.  Lynch  laws,  or  any  other  laws  for 
repressing  thought  and  speech.  Who- 
ever spreads  through  his  circle,  be  it 
wide  or  narrow,  just  opinions  and  feel- 
ings in  regard  to  slavery,  hastens  Its  fall. 
There  is  one  point  on  which  your  moral 
influence  may  be  exerted  with  imme- 
diate effect.  Should  a  shve-hunter  ever 
profane  these  mountainous  retreats  by 
seeking  here  a  flying  bondman,  regard 
him  aa  a  Icgaliied  TtAAiw.  Qw^*-  ^^ 
force  W\^\m■,■3(»'(l«fi.W!^i'^^^-  H<»a. 
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contcmpi  and  indignation  will  he  enough 
to  disarm  ihc  "  man-slealer  "  of  the  un- 
holy power  coEferred  on  him  by  unright- 
eous laws, 

I  began  this  subject  in  hope,  and  in 
hope  I  end.  1  have  turned  aside  to 
Spea.k  of  the  great  stain  on  our  country 
which  makes  us  the  by-word  and  scorn 
of  the  nations  ;  but  1  do  not  despair. 
Highly  powers  are  ai  work  in  the  world. 
Who  can  stay  them  ?  God's  word  has 
gone  forth,  and  '*  it  cannot  return  to 
nira  void."  A  new  comprehension  of 
the  Christian  spirit, — anew  reverence 
for  humajiity,  a  new  feeling  of  brother- 
hood, and  of  all  men's  relation  to  the 
common  Father.  —  this  is  among  the 
signs  of  our  limes.  We  sec  it ;  do  we 
not  feel  it  i  Before  this  all  oppressions 
are  to  fall.    Socie^,  silently  pervuled 


by  this,  is  lo  change  its  aspect  ol 
versal  wariare  (or  peace.  The  powtrof 
selfishness,  ajl-grasping  and  seemingi]' 
invincible,  is  to  yield  to  this  diviner 
energy.  The  song  of  -angels,  "  On  earth 
peace,"  will  not  always  sound  as  fiction. 
O  come,  thou  kingdom  of  heaven,  for 
which  we  daily  pray  !  Come.  FrieoiJ 
and  Saviour  of  the  race,  who  didst  shed 
thy  blood  on  the  cross  to  reconcile  man 
to  man.  and  earth  to  heaven  \  Come. 
ve  predicted  age&  of  righteousness  -nA 
love,  for  which  the  faithful  have  so  loM 
yearned  !  Come,  Father  Almighty,  ana 
crown  with  thine  omnipotence  the  hum- 
ble strivings  of  thy  children  to  subvefi 
oppression  and  wrong,  to  spread  light 
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TITLE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THIS  BOOK. 


This  voiume  of  Discourses,  chosen  with 
care  fiom  the  mass  of  Chxnning's  manu- 
scripts, it  named  Thb  Perfect  Life,  be- 
cause (he  title  best  marks  its  character. 
It  is  no«  published,  as  apparently  called 
for  by  the  wide  reception  of  his  writings, 


nthc 


that  il 


vill  n 


le  from  his  large  circle  of  friends  in 
the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

In  reading  these  Discourses  it  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind,  that  they  are  pre- 
cisely what  Ihcy  claim  to  be,  —  a  minister's 
pulptl  addresses  to  his  own  congregation. 
They  are  neither  lectures  for  the  learned, 
nor  essays  for  a  literary  circle,  nor  papers 
for  a  critical  journal,  btill  less  are  they  a 
theological  treatise.  But  they  are  calls  to 
the  people  to  "come  up  higher,"  In  them 
great  truths  are  presented  in  the  most  pop- 
ular form,  and  brought  home  to  the  common 
heart.  Written  for  delivery,  week  by  week, 
during  the  last  ten  yeara  of  Chinning's  life, 
il  was  manifestly  his  purpose  to  adapt  his 
less<ms  to  the  apprehension  of  his  simplest 
hearers.  He  would  have  all  to  share  in  the 
bright  prospects  which  had  shone  before 
him  in  hours  of  solitary  thought  and  de- 
vout communion.  And  knowing  that  he 
WIS  often  charged  with  yielding  to  the 
charms  of  an  ideal  eiallaiion,  that  secluded 
him  from  the  work-day  world,  he  wished  by 
cordial  hospitality  to  make  the  humblest  his 
peers  Thus  reverent  friendliness  pervades 
the  tenor  of  these  appeals.  And  sublime 
sincerity  inspires  their  style. 

It  was  Channing's  wont,  season  by  season, 
oil  his  return  lo  his  pulpit  in  the  autumn,  to 
lay  freely  open  the  regions  of  truth  which 
he  had  been  exploring  during  his  summer 
holiday.  And  almost  invariably  his  win- 
ter's sermons  fell  into  series.  In  these 
"  Twelve  Discourses  on  The  Perfect  Life," 
then,  we  may  imagine  this  earnest  preacher 
as  engaged  m  interpreting  his  ideal  philos- 
ophy lor  his  people's  use.  In  clear  terms, 
tertc  phrases,  compact  sentences,  and  fre- 
queat  tboagb  vaiied  restatementa,  be  bears 


his  listeners,  by  easy  transitions  upward, 
from  the  level  plain  of  average  experience 
to  the  loftiest  summits  of  speculation.  And 
on  those  serene  heights,  above  the  discord- 
ant din  of  theological  controversy  and 
worldly  strife,  he  welcomes  all  to  worship 
the  Father  face  to  face,  and  thence  look 
down  in  hope  upon  the  wide-spread  promise 
of  peace  on  earth,  imaging  (he  harmony  of 


I  only  by  entering  in 
h  the  Living  God. 


definii 

survey  of  the  route  to  be  traversed.  At 
outset,  "  The  Religious  Principle  in  Human 
Nature  "  is  defined  as  the  love  of  (he  Per- 
Jtcl,  thai  for  ever  aspires  towards  relation- 
ship with  the  All-Perfect  One.  And  the 
affirmation  is  announced  as  an  axiom,  that 
the  end  of  human  e 
which  can  be  attained  o 

It,  In  the  second  discourse,  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Infinite  Being,  through  his 
manifestation  of  perfection  in  (he  universe 
and  in  humanity,  are  disclosed.  And  from 
the  lessons  oE  wisdom,  taught  bv  these  two 
witnesses,  is  drawn  the  ennobling  view, 
that  worship  is  (he  ascent  o(  the  soul  lo  its 
Original,  —  the  divine  in  man  seeking  the 
Supreme  Divinity,  —  whereby  we  become 
transformed   into    the    goodness    that    we 

III.  The  third  discourse  presents,  as  the 
object  for  adoration,  the  Universal  Father, 
—  whose  eternal,  infinite,  parental  love 
flows  forth,  with  impartial  equity,  to  every 
individual  child  throughout  His  vast  fam- 
ily of  all-souls.  And  this  discourse  cul- 
minates in  a  cheerful  prediction  o(  "the 
belter  day,"  when  universal  huma.'K.V^  flu^ 
melt  awa^j  pwtWAOtv'wiVK  M»i  -miM,  A  ■&*. 
broad  e»rt\nwit\va.wi^°^^-  ,      „ 

IV.   Ttie    IwHfti    &»tt«T*e   ».v*^**  « 
every  teart  ^t.V  x-lw  w«^i»t  '^'"■^  ™ 
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the  Creator  and  Suttainer  of  the  boundless 
universe  b  the  Lover  of  persons.  And  it 
unfolds,  with  utmost  simplicity,  the  laws  of 
order,  — whereby  the  highest  spirits,  the 
human  race,  and  single  souls  are  indis- 
•olubly  united  by  vitai  ties  in  one  immortal 
organisation,  which  is  centred  in  and  em- 
braced by  the  living  love  of  the  Father 
of  all. 

V.  In  the  fifth  discourse,  from  this  assur- 
ance of  God's  parental  interest  in  individ- 
ual persons  is  drawn  the  animating  truth, 
that,  frail,  finite,  mortal,  as  apparently  we 
are,  we  may  yet  utterly  confide  in  the  pur- 
pose of  the  AU-Perfect  to  make  us  par- 
takers of  his  own  perfection,  in  an  ini* 
mortal,  ever-unfolding  career  of  boundless 
good. 

VI.  By  this  survey  of  the  immense  sweep 
of  human  destiny  we  are  taught,  in  the 
sixth  discourse,  to  recognise  that  life,  with 
all  its  varied  forms  of  good,  is  a  free  gtft 
from  the  All-Giver.  Channing  here  unfolds 
one  of  his  most  characteristic  and  cherished 
convictions,  by  declaring  that  in  addition  to 
the  sustaining  energy  Si  the  divine  immsr 
nence,  we  need,  for  our  spiritual  growth, 
to  seek  and  gain  the  continual  aid  of  the 
divine  influence  through  personal  com- 
munion. And  in  a  most  eloquent  passage 
this  saint  reveals  to  us  how  by  experience 
he  had  learned  to  kn€w  the  transcendent 
God,  —  as  the  Person  of  persons,  and  his 
personal  friend,  —  and  so  had  for  ever 
escaped  from  the  abyss  of  pantheism,  by 
filial  fellowship. 

VII.  Gratefully  accepting  life,  then,  as  a 
gift,  in  the  seventh  discourse  the  preacher 
proceeds  to  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
end  for  which  it  is  given.  And  he  shows 
how  all  tendencies  of  human  nature  and 
all  events  of  human  expenence  conspire 
to  prove  that  the  only  end  which  can  satisfy 
the  soul's  boundless  longings,  and  fulfil  the 
divine  ideal  in  man,  is  spiritual  perfection. 

VIII.  The  eighth  discourse  develops 
this  ideal  of  spiritual  perfection,  under  its 
two  highest  forms  of  moral  rectitude  and 
intellectual  integrity.  The  aim  of  this 
richly-suggestive  discourse  is  to  represent 
religion  as  the  universal  quickener  and 
illuminator.  And  in  the  progress  of  his 
argument,  Channing  sketches  in  outline  his 
conception  of  the  Perfect  Life,  as  a  beau- 
tiful, harmonious  whoie  of  healthful,  joyous 
g^oodncss. 

IX.  This    prepares    the    way    for    the 
ninth  discourse,  —  a  Christmas  sermon, — 
in  which  Channing  pours  forth  the  fulness 
of  his  love  for  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  embodi- 
ment in  mind,  character,  and  V\le  ol  xdft'al 
perfection.    In  none  ot  his  pub\\*V\eA  wrw 
ings  will  be  found  a  more  ieneivx  ie%x\motvN 
to  the  humanizing  inftuencc  oi  tVv\s  ^^W 
bdovcd  brother,  friend,  and  exnaj^cvv^^o^ 


And  this  discourse  closes  with  an  hiTocs- 
tion  —  the  onlv  one  found  in  his  mannscripu 
—  to  the  first-bom  amon^  mainrbretlucL 

X.  From  this  recognition  of"^  the  proiniie 
of  perfect  life,  given  to  the  human  race  in 
the  spirit  and  influence  of  Jesus,  in  theteBtk 
discourse  the  preacher  enters  into  the  ia* 
most  essence  of  the  Christian  religkm,  sad 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  its  catnl 
principle  is  goodness.  With  child4ike  sin- 
gleness of  mind  he  avows  his  belief  thst 
neither  on  earth  nor  in  heaven  can  a  higher 
Bood  be  found  than  Roodness,  because  it  it 
tne  essential  life  of  the  All-Good.  In  con- 
clusion, he  illustrates  the  ureent  need  of  sp- 
plyiitf  this  pure,  Urge,  free-hearted  form  of 
the  Christian  religion  to  the  political  and 
social  movements  of  our  age,  throughout 
all  nations. 

XI.  Affirming  thus,  in  ancompromising 
terms,  that  Jesus  can  confer  no  higher  sal- 
vation than  divine  disinterestedness,  and 
that  the  Father  can  welcome  ns  to  no  sob- 
limer  bliss  than  to  a  participation  of  his 
own  holiness,  in  his  eleventh  discourse 
Channing  ascends  above  the  clouds  of  dog- 
matic theology  into  the  clear,  sunny  atmos- 
phere of  truth.  And  there  he  reveals  to 
us  in  all  its  splendor  the  reality  that  good- 
ness is  the  very  glory  of  God,  indwelling  in 
humanity  and  in  the  blessed  societies  of 
heaven. 

XII.  Finally,  in  the  twelfth  discourse, 
the  seer  places  us  upon  the  topmost  peak 
of  his  mount  of  vision.  Thence  he  dis- 
closes to  us  his  confident  hope,  that  the 
centre  of  unity  for  the  human  race  is  given 
in  the  Son  made  one  with  the  Father, 
and  with  the  whole  family  on  earth  and 
in  heaven,  by  a  life  of  loving  communion- 
And  his  prophecy  is  crowned  with  a  calm 
yet  triumphant  utterance  of  faith  that  the 
risen  head  of  the  church  universal  lives 
evermore  to  organize  his  brethren  and 
friends  into  one  ])erfect  community,  amidAt 
the  brightening  beauty  of  the  universe 
and  the  constant  light  of  the  Divine 
presence. 

When  these  Discourses  are  thus  read  in 
connection,  it  will  be  seen  what  a  natural 
order  Channing  follows  in  opening  his  Ideal 
of  the  Perfect  Life.  Vet  plain,  obvions, 
and  direct  as  they  are, — when  they  were 
first  preached,  not  a  few  within  Channing's 
denomination,  and  his  own  congregation 
even,  criticised  them  as  ''transcendental.'* 
For  such  hearers  could  not  credit  his  asser- 
tion that  man  may  entirely  trust  the  reT^ 
lation  of  God  given  in  human  nature, -;- 
in  conscience,  reason,  love,  and  will,— in 
reverence  for  the  sublime  and  joy  in  the 
\xA.>x>iV>a\^ — vcv  >^<t  ^RSAxe  for  blessedness 
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by  affinity  and  fellowship.  His  bold  iSr- 
matiuns,  (hat  all  minds  are  of  one  familT,* 
(hat  Jesus  with  his  celestial  love  is  the  life 
of  his  religion,!  that  his  character  is  at 
once  the  image  of  divine  perfection,  and 
the  type  of  man's  spiritual  perfection  wheo 
grown  to  fulness  of  stature,  and  raised  to 
right  relationship  of  Glial  and  fraternal 
communion  with  GoJ  and  humanity,  were 
deemed  "enthusiastic."  And  his  cheering 
prediction  of  a  new  order  of  society,  when 
communities,  as  well  as  individuals,  will 
make  it  their  end  to  realize  in  deeds  (his 
ideal  of  petfection,  was  condemned  as  the 
spiritual  "  romance  of  a  visionary-"  ) 

But  the  seasons  have  moved  forward  in 
the  grand  year  meanwhile.  And  now  this 
forerunner  of  the  better  dayj  has  found  fit 
audience  among  the  spiritually- minded  and 
sainlly,  the  free -(hougn led  and  earnest  of 
many  commu  nions, — amongscholats,state»' 
men,  and  economists  of  his  own  and  o[her 
lands,  —  among  philanthropists,  educators, 
social  reformers,  and  the  people  of  all  Chris- 
tian nations,  —  and.  finally,  among  (he  seek- 
ers after  purer  faith  and  humaner  manners 
under  the  **  ethnic  religions-"  U 

The  materializing  tendencies  of  natural 
science,  as  (aught  in  various  schools  to-day, 
bring  out  by  contrast  the  significance  of- 
Channing's  idealism  ;  for  it  is  seen  that  his 
doctrine  of  pure  theism  is  their  needed 
counterpoise.  His  positive  faith  in  a  per- 
sonal God,  with  whom  every  spirit  must 
seek  living  intercourse,  in  the  attainment 
of  personal  integrity,  is  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  ihe  vital  cuie  for  the  paralyzing 
fatalism  that  deadens  heroic  action  in  so 
many  modern  pan(heis(ic  schemes.  His 
reverence,  blended  with  dtgnilied  self-trust, 
and  devoutnest  sanctifying  courage,  help  to 
form  the  gr^nd  style  of  character,  that  ^n 
alone  insure  (he  calmness,  wisdom,  equi- 
|>oise,  and  energy,  called  for  in  times  so  un- 
s(able.  And  his  great-hearted  humanity, 
honoring  humble  and  high  impartially,  as 
born  to  be  peers  on  earth  in  the  Father's 
family,  and  co-heirs  in  the  glory  of  hcav- 
en,  is  recognized  as  the  very  temper  fitted 
(o  balance  loyally  with  freedom,  and  equity 
with  prioress,  in  our  transition  age.  Final- 
ly, the  goodness,  which  he  so  priorities  as 
the  essence  and  end  of  the  religions  life, 
and  as  the  very  manifestation  uf  God  in 
buminity.  is  approved  by  the  experience 
of  ages  (o  be  tne  sole  true  bond  of  unity 
among  the  children  of  the  Universal  Fa- 
ther.    Indeed  each  change  that  succeeds  in 
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scientific  speculation,  religious  development, 
and  social  reform,  ihrouKhout  the  common- 
wealth of  Christendom,  but  Serves  to  show 
how  well  adapted  Channing's  gospel  is  to 
the  present  age,*  alike  in  its  aspirations 
and  Its  doubts,  its  enterprises  and  it*  cmi- 
flicts,  its  tantalizing  failures  and  its  resistless 

Channing's  own  spirit  and  his  practical 
aim  will  be  found  revealed  in  this  volume, 
more  freely  even  than  in  his  preceding 
works.  The  same  "great  ideas"  ever)- 
where  reappear  indeed,  for  they  "  formed 
the  man;  and  by  them,  according  to  his 
wish,  "  he  will  be  judged-"  1     But  in  these 

ness,  and  even  youthful  exuberar 


d  by  combining  in  order,  « 
Kas  been  briefly  ilone,  the  views  presented 
of  The  Perfect  Life,  from  its  germ  in 
"  the  religious  principle  in  human  na- 
ture" to  Its  full  development  in  "heav- 
enly society."  a  quite  complet*  conception 
can  be  framed  of  his  theory  of  human 
destiny.  I'hal  he  prized  these  discourses, 
as  embodying  his  ripe  convictions,  is  proved 
by  (he  fact  that  they  were  delivered  in  many 
pulpits,  and  (hat  several  of  them  were  copied 
under  his  own  eye  with  the  intent  of  publi- 
cation. And.  doubtless,  a  volume  like  the 
present  one  would  have  appeared,  if  his 
ministry  had  not  been  cut  short,  just  when 
he  fell  that  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness 
was  opening.  No  one  knew  better  than 
Channing  did  himself,  however,  tha(  (he 
truths,  which  he  so  cherished,  were  prema- 
ture.    And  so  keenly  alive  was  he  to  this 

ibleness,  that  it  was  his  constant 

preacher,  by  freque 


iteration  of 

1,  by  toning 
s  probable 
leolopf  and 


e  doctrine! 

down  his   predictions   of    man 
development  to  familiar   phrai 
thought,  and,   in    a   word,  by  continually 
translating  his  poetry  into  prose,  to  justi^ 

to  common-sense  his  ideal. 

For  those,  indeed,  who  had  the  ear  to 
hear  the  undertone  that  thrilled  throuah 
his  spoken  words,  and  the  eye  to  read  the 
underlying  meaning  of  his  published  Works. 
and  his  Memoir,  it  mu-.t  have  been  long 
since  manifest  how  much  more  was  implied 
than  was  declared.  He  gave  but  fragments 
of  his  theodicy,  ethics,  -,'--'•-  --' 


ot  ine  cnticat  scepticism  and  apathy  per- 
vading his  era,  his  trust  was  steadfast,  thai 
the  laws  of  life,  of  which  he  was  a  heratd, 
would  quicken  in  due  time  all  communities. 
And  never  was  he  »o  buoyant,  ^»4,  -isA 
young,  as  4vitVft%  ftw  Visx  vivaTOKt  iA."»» 
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taithly  OMne,  HU  aoniet  wu  Mrenc  with 
the  hope  ol  k  tO4iUHT0w  moo  to  dawn, — 
of  filial  wotBhip,  uniting  the  good  of  all- 
■wniet  aad  iwtiont  into  one  CDurch  Uni- 
VOTHl,*  —  of  Mcul  co-opetalioa  in  Imbor, 
propcrtTi  cnllUNi  binding  the  varions  cluaea 
of  every  luUion  in  fraternal  fellowahip, — 
end  of  peace  made  permanent  by  a  concert 
of  beaenceni  actioB  around  the  glube.t  Uii 
apitit  waa  all  aglow  with  tbe  coming  of  an 
age  of  rightcouimeaa  and  lore,  wherein  bj 
religioui  reverence*  for  every  person  a*  a 
child  of  God,  by  generoua  interchange  al 
all  kinds  of  good,  and  by  a  joyfal  cooicioua- 
neia  of  the  divine  indwelling  in  bumanilyi 
a  heaven  on  earth  ahall  be  really  organ- 
bed  in  law  and  life.  This  ardent  truM 
iound  utterance  In  his  last  addteaa  al  Len- 
ox, August  I,  1841,  which  so  unexpectedly 
proved  tu  be  his  parting  benediction  to  hia 

The  dtcalalion  of  Channing'a  Works, 
wherever  the*  E>i||lirii  langtuAe  ia  used, 
and  their  translation  among  the  leading 
Continental  nationa,  insurea  a  wide  recep- 
tion for  this  volume.  Uiic  even  in  pretence 
•f  the  hearty  response  given  lu  his  appeals 
for  "reverence  to  hunun  nature,"  bj'  ad- 
vanced thinkers  in  Euto[ic  and  America,  it 
nxay  be  quesiioncd  whether  his  conipeen 
have  even  yet  fairly  gauged  his  charailer- 
ittic  claims.  The  very  simplicity  of  hia 
style  leads  rcadeii  to  umletrate  the  scope 
OL  big  spirilual  visiun.  MajcMic  principles 
stand  forth  10  dearly  through  the  medium 
of  his  transparent  (nought,  thai  their  dis- 
tance, height,  and  range  are  seldom  justly 
measured.  Hereafter,  prubably,  he  will  be 
found  to  have  been  a  more  sagacious  sect, 
alike  for  nations  as  for  individuals,  than 
even  his  devoted  disciples  anticipate.  And 
only  aller  Iransformations  in  the  science  of 
theolojiy.  in  the  ideals  oE  personal  grcai- 
neis,  and  the  forms  of  human  society, 
which  he  foresaw  and  foretoH,  will  thiR 
prophet  of  universal  humanity  be  honored 
at  his  full  worth. 

Such  is  the  confidence  wilh  which  this 
volume  is  offered   to  tbe  increasing   com- 


pany of  Chanoing^  frieitd*.  Its  editot  \at 
sought  to  make  it  a  bithfiil  _patTail  of  tte 
man,  aa  he  livtd,  in  tbe  inner  tarde  A 
home,  and  among  hia  own  people.  Aad 
if  he  may  define  in  briefeat  terms  the  qail- 
ity  by  which  these  Diacourses  ue  chaix- 
teriied,  and  for  which  aflei>comeTB  wiD 
hoid  them  dear,  this  quaJity  is  —  The  y* 
rity,  latgeneas,  uid  kflineaa  td.  their  le- 
ligioui  Ufe.  One  central  principle,  at 
we  have  seen,  animatea  Ihcm  all,  —  thai 
tbe  end  of  man'a  being  i*  to  be  perfect, 
w  the  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  Aad 
this  principle  of  perfection  it  applied 
in  its  fulness,  to  every  relation,  duqi,  and 
interest,  personal,  communal,  national,  and 
humane.  As  a  second  trait,  these  Dii- 
counes  are  inspired  by  a  wisdom  that  ad- 
mirably balances  and  blenda  earnest  faith 
with  fearlessly  free  inquiry,  piety  almost  en- 
raptured, though  never  mystical,  with  soond 
judgment  and  sober  good  aenie,  scruw- 
loudy  high-toned  ethics  with  fervent  Uh 
erslism  in  social  and  political  reforms,  ami 
poetic  mthuaiasm  with  practical  sagaciij 
and  impartial  justice.  And  finally,  theyart 
tempered  in  tone  by  an  unassuming  digniiy, 
greainessof  heart,  and  urbane  graciouaness, 
which  prove  iu  what  a  rare  degree  his  grand 
idea]  of  the  Perfect  Life  had  become  a 
real  person  in  the  haimooious  character  d 
Chan  NINO. 

W.  H   C 


Ai  for  God,  His  way  is  perfect.  God  i>  »• 
strength  and  power :  smd  He  niaketb  m;  cir 
perfect.  —  a  Samuel  xxii.  31,  33. 

Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  enight : 
tcr  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.  —  Psalm 
xaxvii.  17, 

I  will  behave  nyielf  wiKljr  in  a  peilsl  <nr. 
0  when  will  Thau  come  unto  me  ?  1  viU  wiik 
within  my  house  mth  a  perfect  heart.  —  Psalk 
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KfARK  ill.  19,  jo:  "TTit  Lord  oar  Cod  ii  oh 
Lord :  and  thou  ihali  love  ihe  Lord  rhr  God  wilb  all 
1I17  hurt,  and  with  all  ihy  uul.  and  with  all  thf 
nrnd,  and  mtb  all  ihjr  ■ucBgLh :   thu  la  tha  £m 

The  command  thus  given  to  love 
God  with  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind,  and  strengtli  is  in  harmony  with 
our  whole  nature.  We  are  made  for 
God  ;  alt  our  aifections,  sensibilities, 
faculties,  And  energies  are  designed  to 
be  directed  towards  God ;  the  end  of 
our  existence  is  fellowship  with  God 
He  could  not  require  us  to  devote  our 
entire  being  to  himself,  if  he  had  not 
endowed  it  with  powers  which  lit  us  for 
such  devoiion  Reli;;ion  then  has  its 
eerms  in  ojr  nature,  and  its  development 
IS  inlrusied  to  our  own  C3re.  Such  is 
the  truth  that  I  would  noiv  illustrate. 

I.  The  principle  in  human  nature, 
from  which  religion  springs,  is  the  desire 
XotUablisk  relations  with  a  Being  more 
perfect  than  itself.  The  fact  is  as  re- 
markable, as  it  is  incontrovertible,  that 
the  human  race,  all  but  universally,  has 
conceived  of  some  existence  more  ex- 
alted than  man.  If  lliere  is  one  prin- 
ciple, indeed,  that  m.iy  be  declared  to  be 
essential  in  human  nature,  it  Is  this  un- 
willint^ness  to  shut  Itself  up  within  its 
own  limits,  this  tendency  to  aspire  after 
intercourse  with  some  Divinity,  it  is 
true  that  men  at  v.irious  periods  have 
formed  most  unworthy  conceptions  of 
their  objecis  of  worship.  Still,  by  se- 
lecting the  qualities  which  they  esteemed 
most  highly  in  themselves,  and  bv 
enlarging  and  ejtalting  them  without 
bounds,  they  have  showed,  as  plainly  as 
have  more  enlightened  ages,  the  spon- 
taneous longine  of  the  human  spirit  to 
rise  above  itself,  and  to  ally  its  destiny 
with  a  Supreme  Power. 

This  simple  view  is  suflicient  to  prove 
the  rrandeur  of  the  religious  principle. 
WilBout  doubt,  it  I5  the  noblest  working 


of  human  italnre.  Id  the  most  imma- 
ture manifestation  of  this  principle,  we 
behold  the  budding  of  those  spiritual 
powers,  by  which,  in  the  progress  of  the 
race,  men  have  attained  [o  the  concep- 
tion of  unbounded  goodness.  We  see 
this  principle  In  the  creations  of  j^enius, 
in  forms  of  ideal  l>eauty  to  which  poetry 
and  the  arts  give  immortality,  in  lictions 
where  characters  are  portrayed  surpass- 
ing the  attainments  of  real  life.  We  see 
this  principle  in  the  admiration  with 
which  stupendous  intellect  and  heroic 
virtue  are  hailed, and  in  tlie  delight  with 
which  we  follow  in  history  the  career  of 
men  who  in  energy  and  ilisinterested- 
ness  have  outsirpped  their  fellows. 
The  desire  for  an  excellence  never  actu- 
ally reached  by  humanity,  the  aspiration 
toward  that  Ideal  which  we  express,  by 
the  word  pe'fetlien,  this  is  ilie  semi- 
nal principle  of  religion.  And  (his  is 
the  root  of  all  progress  in  the  human 
race  Religion  is  not  an  exclusive  im- 
pulse It  does  not  grow  from  an  emo- 
tion that  is  centred  wholly  upon  Gnd 
and  geeks  no  other  object.  It  springs 
from  the  same  desire  for  whatever  ia 
more  perfect  than  our  own  nature  and 
our  present  life,  which  has  impelled  man 
towards  all  his  great  spiritual  acquisi- 
tions and  to  all  great  improvements  of 
society.  This  principle,  as  we  have 
seen,  prompts  the  mind  to  create  ima^'- 
inary  beings,  and  to  attach  itself  with 
delight  to  human  agents  of  surpassing 
power  and  goodness.  But  in  these  ob- 
jects it  can  find  no  rest.  These  are  too 
trail  a  support  for  so  sublime  an  emo- 
tion. This  principle  God  implanted  for 
himself.  Through  this  the  human  mind 
corresponds  to  the  Supreme  Divinity, 
This  principle,  being  in  its  very  essence 
insatiable,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  in- 
finity; and  no  b«u\?,  V>vA  v'n*  V&.to,v» 
One  can  &«ppV)  \^&  -«vi,Vk. 
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This  view  conducts  us  to  an  impor- 
tant standard,  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
truth  and  purity  of -any  form  orreligion. 
A  religion  is  true,  in  proportion  to  the 
clearness  with  which  it  makes  manifest 
(he  perfection  ot'  God.  The  purity  of  a 
particular  system  is  to  be  measured  bv 
the  conception  which  it  inspires  of  Gocl. 
Does  it  raise  our  thoughts  to  a  pert'ect 
Being  ?  Does  ii  exalt  us  far  above  our 
own  nature  ?  Does  ii  introduce  us  to  a 
grand  and  glorious  intelligence  ?  Does 
It  expand  our  minds  with  vencralile  and 
generous  conceptions  of  the  Author  of 
existence  ?  1  know  no  other  test  of  a 
true  and  pure  religion  but  this.  Relig- 
ion has  no  excellence,  but  as  it  lifts  us 
up  into  communion  with  a  nature  hi^iher 
and  hohet  than  out  own.  1 1  is  the  office 
of  religion  to  ofler  the  soul  an  object 
fot  its  noblest  faculties  and  afleclions,  a 
Being  through  whom  it  may  more  surely 
and  vigorously  be  carried  (orwartl  to  its 
own  perieclion.  In  proporiion  then  as  a 
religion  casts  clouds  around  ihc  glory  of 
God,  or  detracts  from  the  loveliness  and 
)(randeui  ot  his  character,  it  is  devoid 
of  dignity,  and    lends  tc  depress  the 

All  human  systems  are  necessarily 
defective.  They  partake  of  the  limits 
of  the  human  mind.  1  he  purest  relig- 
ion which  man  ever  has  adopted,  or  evet 
will  adopt,  must  f.ill  very  far  below  the 
^lory  of  its  object.  Our  best  concep- 
tions of  God  .ire  undoubtedly  mixed 
with  much  error  We  talk  indeed  of 
truth,  as  it  we  held  it  in  its  fulness: 
elsewhere,  we  make 
the  truth.     We  see 


1  rcligi 
approaches  i 
God  in  the 
but  tliese  art 
darkened.  ' 
but  of  these 


e  him  in  his  works ; 
omprchend  a  minute 
speaks  to  us  by  his 

spirit  in  scripture  >ind  in  the  heart  ;  but 

he  speaks  to  us  in  human  language,  and 

adapts  himself  to  our  weak  capacities, 

so  that  we  catch  mere  glimpses  ai  his 

perfection.     The  relijjious  principle  it- 
self, by  which   we   perceive  and  love 

God,  is  as  limited  at  birth  as  are  our 

other  facutties.and  is  gradually  unfolded. 

It  embraces  error  at  first  by  necessity. 

The  earliest  idea  of  God  in  i\\e  chUd  is 
as  faint  as  are  its  coi\cept.\otvs  ol  jSi 
Other  objects.    N  ecessaril^  >\.  vtivc^Is  \V\e  \  ■px'a'i«-^>;\e.%. 
Creator  with  a  human  Soim,  ^\!iccr  \v\m  \  tc^^^vw. 


however  of  some  Being  higher  than  man 
takes  root;  and  from  inis  religion  gron 
up.  As  we  advance,  we  throw  offinort 
and  more  our  cliildish  aolions,  purifc 
our  thought  of  God,  divest  him  of  mat- 
ter, conceive  of  him  as  mind,  refiot 
away  from  him  our  passions,  and  es- 
pecially assign  to  him  the  atlribults 
which  our  growing  consciences  recog- 
nize as  righteous  and  holy.  Still  we  arc 
making  approaches  only,  and  slow  ap 
proaches,  towards  God.  Much  of  earlli. 
much  of  our  own  incompleteness,  slili 
clings  to  our  conception  of  the  Divinity 
whom  we  worship.  And  the  wise  man 
is  distingui.slied  by  detecting  continually 
whatever  is  low  in  his  apprehension  d 
God,  and  by  casting  it  away  for  more 
exalted  views. 

II.  I  now  proceed  to  show  more 
directly  that  religion  is  natural  to  man 
and  is  his  great  end.  And  fot  this  pur- 
pose I  go  to  human  nature.  Time  will 
permit  but  few  illustrations  of  this  great 
theme ;  for  when  we  survey  man  s  va- 
rious faculties,  affections,  and  pomeis. 
all  concur  in  bearing  testimony  to  ifce 
truth  now  advanced!  All  are  but  so 
many  elements  of  religion. 

t.  Look  frst  at  the  reason,  that  divine 
germ  within.  I  ask  you  to  consider 
what  are  the  primitive,  profoundesl,  and 
clearest  ideas  of  reason.  They  are  ilie 
verj-  ideas  wliich  lead  to  God.  The  ear- 
liest inquiry  of  reason  is  into  causes. 
Even  the  child  breaks  his  toys  to  dii^- 
cover  ihe  spring  of  their  motion.  Kea- 
son  cannot  satisfy  itself  with  obsening 
what  exists,  but  seeks  to  explore  its  ori- 
gin. It  asks  by  instinct,  whence  comes 
the  order  ot  the  universe,  and  cannot 
rest  until  it  has  ascended  to  a  Finl 
Cause.  The  idea  of  God  is  thus  in- 
volved in  the  primitive  and  most  uni- 
versal idea  of  reason,  and  is  one  of  it^ 
central  principles. 

Among  other  tendencies  in  the  rti- 
son  to  God,  one  is  especially  noteworthy. 
I  refer  to  its  desire  for  comprehensivt 
and  connected  views.  The  reason  is 
never  saiislied  with  beholding  objecu 
separately.  By  its  very  nature  it  is  im- 
pelled to  compare  them  with  one  ao- 
oxVet  ,\.<i  S\'st«i'sw  itvtlr  similar  or  diverse 


in  the  heavens,  and  cloita.  «m  ■«>»>  »"  >  ^'"^'''■-    '"^  '^  '^^  ~^"«~  ~ 
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than  whcD  it  attains  to  some  great  law, 
which  all  things  obey,  and  by  which  all 
are  bound  together.  Through  (his  prin- 
ciple we  have  learned  that  the  sun,  earth, 
and  planets  form  a  connected  whole, 
and  obey  one  law  called  attraction ;  and 
stiii  more  we  have  risen  to  the  sublime 
conviction,  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies, 
countless  as  they  may  be.  are  linked 
together  by  mutual  dependencies  and 
beneficent  influences  into  one  system. 
Now  this  tendency  to  search  for  con- 
nection and  harmony  —  for  unity  —  in 
the  Infinite  variety  of  Nature  is  a  direct 
tendency  to  a  belief  in  one  Cod.  For 
this  unity  of  Nature  manifestly  proves, 
and  can  only  be  explained  by.  unity  of 
thought,  design,  and  intelligent  power; 
that  is,  it  proclaims  one  Omnipotent, 
All-comprehending  Creator. 

2.  Look  next  at  the  conscience  ;  and 
here  we  see  another  natural  tendency  to 
relieion.  What  particularly  strilies  us 
in  this  principle  of  our  nature,  is  that  it 
not  only  enjoins  the  law  of  duty,  but  in- 
timates that  there  is  a  Ruler  above  us, 
by  whom  this  law  will  be  sustained  and 
executed.  Conscience  speaks'not  as  a 
solitary,  independent  guide,  hut  as  the 
delegate  of  a  hi;;her  legislator.  Its 
convictions  of  right  and  wrong  are  ac- 
companied with  the  idea  of  an  authority 
more  awful  than  man's,  by  which  these 
distinctions  will  be  enforced.    Tliat  this 


ferent  ages,  countries,  and  conditions 
have  so  generally  agreed  in  speaking  of 
the  inward  monitor  as  the  voice  of  the 
Divinity.  In  approving  or  condemning 
ourselves,  we  do  not  fetl  as  if  we  alone 
are  the  judges,  but  we  have  a  presenti- 
ment of  standing  before  another  tri- 
bunal. Especially  when  we  see  the 
wrong-doer  prosperous,  do  we  feel  as  if 
the  injustice  of  fortune  ought  to  Iw  re- 
dressed. We  demand  an  Almighty  pat- 
ron of  virtue.  Retribution  is  the  claim 
of  our  moral  nature.  So  powerful  is 
this  tendency  of  conscience  to  assert  a 
righteous  Deity,  that  we  cannot  escjpe 
the  sense  of  his  presence.  Often  wiien 
the  guilty  have  tried  to  efface  the  im- 
pression of  a  Supreme  Lawgiver,  the 
commanding  truth  has  dehed  their 
power.  The  handnriijfjgof  the  Divin- 
ity  in  the  aoal,  though  seemingly  oblit- 
eisted,  baa  come  out  with  awful  distinct- 
aeas  ia  the    aolema    seasons   of    liTe 


Thus 

ligion.     And 


is  a  prophet  of    : 
proportion    : 


and  living  within  u  , 

of    the   Almighty    Friend   of   i .„ 

intimately   felt,   and   willi    profoundest 


3.  If  we  pass  next  to  the  affections, 
we  shall  recognize  still  more  clearly  that 
our  nature  islormed  for  religion.  What 
is  the  first  aftection  awakened  in  the 
human  heart  ?  It  is  filial  love,  a  grate- 
ful sense  of  parental  kindness.  And  is 
not  this  the  seed  and  prime  principle  of 
religion  ?  For  what  ia  religion  but  filial 
love  rising  to  our  Father  in  heaven? 
Thus  the  lirst  emotion  of  the  human 
heart  is  virtually  towards  God.  Its  first 
spontaneous  impulse  is  an  element  of 
piety. 

Another  characteristic  emotion  of  our 
nature  is  that  feeling  of  approbation 
with  which  we  look  on  disinterested 
benevolence.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
human  being  quite  wanting  in  this  moral 
principle,  whose  heart  would  not  expand 
at  witnessing  in  a  fellow-man  philan- 
thropy unaffected,  unwearied,  and  dif- 
fusing happiness  far  and  wide.  Here  is 
another  germ  of  religion.  For  what  is 
religion  but  sympathetic  joy  in  the  un- 
bounded beneficence  of  God .'  what  but 
this  very  affection  of  esteem  raised  to 
him  who  is  the  source  of  all  good-will 
in  men,  and  before  whose  glory  of  dis- 
interested love  all  other  goodness  is  but 
a  shadow  ? 

1  proceed  to  another  affection  of  our 
nature  which  bears  strong  testimony  10 
our  being  born  for  religion.  I  refer  to 
the  emotion  which  leads  us  to  revere 
what  is  hij^her  than  ourselves,  to  wonder 
at  the  incomprehensible,  to  admire  the 
vast,  to  adore  the  majestic.  There  is  in 
human  nature  an  affinity  with  what  is 
mighty,  an  awful  delight  in  what  is  sub- 
lime. It  is  this  emotion  which  draws 
m.Ln  to  the  grandest  scenes  of  Nature,  lo 
the  wilderness  and  ocean,  to  thunder- 
inir  cataracts,  and  the  still  solemn  moun- 
tain top.  It  is  manifested  in  the  Interest 
which  the  multitude  take  in  persons  of 
commanding  intellectual  energy,  of  he- 
roic courage,  of  all- sacrificing  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  tltvA  ^vraKMi*:^. 
Men  are  aVUacVei  \i>j  tvi  ia>s;S\Vi  ^ 
much  as  \)^  sQ-jwdftn  ^ita.Wvf5A  <A.  VCft. 
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ciple  of  reverence,  that  when  fallen 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
tbey  have  sought  substitutes  in  their 
own  teeming  imagination,  have  deified 
fellow- men,  have  invented  beings  in 
whom  they  might  concentrate  and  em- 
body their  conceptions,  just  or  unjust, 
of  supreme  dignity.  Thus  the  heart 
was  made  for  worship,  and  worship  it 
will.  It  longs  for  something  more  excel- 
lent than  it  finds  on  earth.  In  works 
of  poetry  and  fiction  it  continually  cre- 
ates for  itself  a  more  than  human  glory. 
This  emotion  of  reverence  is  a  perpetual 
impulse  in  the  soul  towards  God. 

Another  emotion  of  our  nature,  and 
closely  related  to  reverence,  next  claims 
regard  as  a  germ  of  religion.  This  is 
the  love  of  the  beautiful.  Beauty,  that 
mysterious  charm  which  is  spread  over 
and  through  the  universe,  who  is  uncon- 
scious of  its  winning  attraction  ?  Whose 
heart  has  not  softened  into  joy.  as  he 
has  looked  on  hill  and  valley  and  culti- 
vated plain,  on  stream  and  forest,  on  the 
rising  or  setting  sun.  on  the  constant 
stars  and  the  serene  sky.^  Now  when- 
ever this  love  of  the  beautiful  unfolds 
into  strong  emoiion,  its  natural  influence 
is  to  lead  up  our  minds  to  contemplate 
a  brighter  beauty  tlian  is  revealed  in 
creation.  To  them,  who  have  eyes  to 
see  and  hearts  to  feel  the  loveliness  of 
Nature,  it  speaks  of  a  higher,  holier, 
Presence.  They  hear  God  m  its  solemn 
harmonies,  they  behold  him  in  its  fresh 
verdure,  fair  forms,  and  sunny  hues. 
To  great  numbers,  I  am  persuaded,  the 
beauty  of  Nature  is  a  more  affecting  tes- 
timony to  God  th.in  even  its  wise  con- 
trivance. For  this  be;\ntyof  the  universe 
is  an  emblem  and  revelation  of  the  Di- 
vinity, and  the  love  of  it  is  given  to 
guide  us  to  the  All  Beautiful. 

Thus  we  see  that  human  nature  is 
impelled  by  affections  of  gratitude,  es- 
teem, veneration,  joy,  not  to  mention 
various  others,  which  prepare  us  to  be 
touched  and  penetrated  by  the  infinite 
goodness  of  God,  and  which,  when  di- 
rected to  him.  constitute  piety.  That 
these  emotions  are  desi^jned  to  be  de- 
voted peculiarly  to  the  Creator,  we  learn 
Irom  the  fact  that  they  are  boundless  in 
their  range  and  demand  ;\tv  uubowwA^d 
object.  They  cannot  s^lxsi^  \.\\er£\s^\v^s 
with   the  decrees  oi  \ove.  mvtXVx-^tvc^,  \  ^xvC^\'^^^'^^Jv^^'^'^'^^^^^^^^ 

^nd  power  which   are  iouud  ^^^^^^^^^X'^^  S>cv^  ^^^vV^  ^l  ^^^i^^v  ^^^>^-*^ 


conceive  of  higher,  rich(:i ,  ampler  excel- 
lence than  exists  on  earth.  They  de- 
light in  the  infinite,  and  never  can  they 
find  repose  but  in  an  Infinite  Being,  who 
combines  all  good. 

4.  I  might  easJy  multiply  views  of 
human  nature,  all  tending  to  show  that 
religion  is  natural  to  man.  But  I  will 
add  only  that  the  human  soul  has  two 
central  motive  principles,  which  are  spe- 
cially fitted  to  raise  it  to  God.  There  is 
in  all  human  beings  an  insatiable  desire 
for  happiness,  which  can  never  be  ap- 
peased in  our  present  existence,  which 
the  universe  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
gratify,  which  becomes  only  more-  in- 
tense amidst  life's  sufferings  and  disap- 
pointments, and  which  is  only  deepened, 
expanded,  and  purified  by  our  hiehest 
experience  of  joy.  And  there  is  m  re- 
fined minds  a  still  profounder  and  more 
urgent  impulse,  already  indicated,  the 
longine  for  perfection,  for  deliverance 
from  all  evil,  for  perpetual  progress,  the 
desire  to  realize  in  character  that  bri^jht 
ideal  of  which  all  noble  souls  conceive. 
These  aspirations  appear  wherever  men 
are  fourlti,  now  in  sighs  and  lamenta- 
tions, now  in  struggles  and  ardent  ef- 
forts. But  there  is  no  good  on  earth 
that  can  fulfil  their  claims.  They  re- 
quire an  infinite  blessedness  and  per- 
fection ;  and  innumerable  weary  spirits 
have  they  led  up  to  God. 

5.  Thus  have  I  endeavored  to  show, 
by  a  few  illustrations,  that  all  the  great 
principles  of  human  nature  are  germs  of 
religion,  as  impulses  towards  God.  If 
further  proof  were  needed  of  its  conge- 
niality with  our  nature,  I  would  appeal 
to  facts.  Let  us  ask  history  then 
whether  religion  be  n.iiural  to  men. 
What  principle  has  acted  with  equal 
energy  on  human  afTairs }  To  wliat 
principle  did  all  ancient  legislators  ap- 
peal as  the  foundation  of  civil  institu- 
tions ?  To  reliijion.  What  principle 
was  it  that  gave  Mohammed  the  empire 
of  the  East?  What  principle  under  the 
Crusades  precipitated  Europe  into  Asia? 
I  grant  that  these  movements  arose  out 
of  excesses  of  the  religious  principle. 
But  we  learn  by  its  excesses  how  deeply 
planted  are  its  roots  in  our  nature.  And 
\^  ll\e  largest  historic  view,  what  princi- 

^^\?»\\^J^TlV\v^'5»  T^\^>\c.^d  in  all  times 
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smiled  with  hope  on  the  scaffold,  en- 
dured without  a  groan  the  rack  and  (ire, 
and  reluaed  to  accept  deliverance  when 
one  lecantine  word  would  have  set  the 
sufferer  free  f  Oh,  the  miraculous  power 
of  the  religious  principle  in  the  human 
soul !  How  has  it  let!  men  to  lorsake 
the  cheerful  haunts  of  their  fellow- 
beings,  and  to  live  in  solitary  cells,  that 
in  silence  they  mieht  open  their  hearts 
to  God  and  lecl  his  joy-inspiring  pres- 
ence !  What  has  it  not  strengthened 
men  to  do  and  to  suffer !  What  speech- 
less sorrows  has  it  not  soothed  !  What 
strength,  peace,  hope,  has  ii  not  breathed 
into  the  dying  !  Vet  it  is  a  question 
whether  our  nature  was  formed  tor  re- 
ligion !  The  strongest  love  which  the 
human  heart  has  ever  felt  has  been 
that  for  its  Heavenly  Parent.  Was  it 
not  then  constituted  for  this  love? 
Where  but  in  Cod  can  il  find  an  ob- 
ject for  its  overflowing  fulness,  of  rever- 
ence and  affection,   ol  aspiration  and 

III.  My  friends,  we  all  possess  in- 
deed this  capacity  for  religion.  Let  us 
not  wrong  it  by  neglect  It  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  central  and  all-pervading 
princtpte  of  human  nature.  And  by 
proper  means  it  may  be  cultivated,  ex- 
panded, and  made  supreme.  To  give  ii 
life  and  vi°or  should  be  our  highest  aim. 
Here  is  the  great  field  lor  our  activity. 
By  turning  our  chief  energies  abroad,  we 
frustrate  the  end,  and  delraud  ourselves 
of  the  proper  happiness  of  our  being. 
The  world  within  is  our  great  do- 
main, worth  infinitely  more  than  the 
world  without.  To  enthrone  God  in  our 
inmost  being  is  an  immeasurably  grand- 
er aim  than  to  dispose  of  all  outward 
realms.  We  boa«it  of  the  power  which 
we  are  daily  gaming  over  material  na- 
ture, how  we  oend  the  elements  — ■  fire, 
wind,  steam  —  to  our  uses;  and  we 
look  with  compassion,  if  not  scorn,  on 
ages  when  man  did  not  dream  of  this 
dominion.  But  may  not  a  more  fatal 
ignorance  be  found  among  ourselves  ? 
There  is  a  loftier  power  of  which  we  sel- 
dom adequately  conceive.  It  is  man's 
power  to  combine  and  direct  the  spirit- 
ual elements  of  his  being,  his  power  to 
free  the  intellect  from  prejudice  and 
open  it  to  the  intlu:(  of  truth,  his  power 
to  disengage  the  heart  from  degrading 
seWshness  and  to  commune  with  Goa 
by  disinterested  love.      This  power  we 


all  possess,  and  we  sbotild  prize  it  more 
than  life. 

By  this  language  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  are  to  exalt  our  religious  character 
by  ourselves  alone.  1  am  not  so  unwise 
as  to  claim  for  men  any  independent 
strength.  The  truth  is  we  cannot  learn 
a  science,  art.  or  language,  without  aid. 
It  is  only  by  help  from  other  minds  that 
we  improve  our  own,  or  achieve  any  im- 
portant enterprise.  It  is  only  by  help 
from  the  mineral  world  and  the  elements 
that  we  cultivate  the  land  or  traverse  the 
sea.  And  without  God's  perpetual  sus-' 
tenance  we  could  do  absolutely  nothing, 
and  should  not  even  exist.  I  am  not 
teaching  man's  isolated  energy.  His 
power  consists  in  ability  to  seek  and 
use  assistance  from  Nature  and  from  his 
fellow-creatures.  Above  all  it  consists 
in  ability  to  seek  and  to  use  spiritual 
influence  from  God.  This  influence 
may  be  gained  by  aspiration  and  by  ef- 
fort. It  is  in  truth  constantly  exerted 
upon  us,  even  when  unsought, — -exerted 
in  every  dictate,  encouragement,  warn- 
ing, leproof  of  conscience  and  reason,  in 
every  secret  longing  of  the  soul  for  free- 
dom from  error  and  evil  and  for  growth 
in  wisdom  and  virtue.  Aids  without 
measure  are  offered  to  us  by  God.  And 
when  I  say  that  love  towards  God  is 
placed  within  our  reach,  I  mean  that  it 
IS  so  placed  by  the  inspiration  which 
he  incessantly  pours  on  every  human 
being. 

What  might  we  not  become,  were  we 
but  just  to  ourselves  and  to  the  means 
of  religious  life  thus  bountifully  afforded 
from  heaven  !  We  have  all,  I  trust,  a 
faith  in  God,  and  occasionally  recognize 
our  near  relation  to  him.  But  we  can 
attain  to  more  than  cold  belief,  to  more 
than  formal  worship,  or  to  transient 
emotions  ol  gratitude.  The  religious 
principle  may  become  the  very  lite  of 
our  souls.  God,  now  so  distant,  and 
perhaps  little  more  than  a  name,  may 
become  to  us  the  nearest  and  most  real 
of  all  beings.  We  may  cherish  a  rever- 
ence and  attachment  to  him  more  pro- 
found and  devoted  than  the  affections 
wiih  which  we  embrace  parent,  and 
child,  and  dearest  hum^in  friends.  And 
through  this  .itrength  o£  giet^  we.  "loa:^ 
gain  ai\  \mmo\aVit  ^Vtewg^  o^  TO*3t^ 
ptitic\p\t,  an  \iTi«i\iTveifc6.  -^V^^-kSmo^  . 
and  a  v^ate  •«\\\t'(\  ^^maV  V^o-«\«;™^_ 
This  cavmcVv^  ^w  \ftV©a^  \*  ■».  «*      ■ 
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of  perennial  freshness  in  every  human 
breast.  I  would  not  rcsig:n  it  for  the 
eift  of  countless  worlds.  It  invites  us  to 
Him  from  whom,  as  a  living  centre,  all 
suns  and  systems  with  their  beauty  and 
blessedness  shine  forth,  and  of  whose 
glory  they  are  but  the  dim  reflex.  We 
pity  the  barbarian,  in  whom  intellect 
and  imagination  and  sensibility  slumber. 
But  do  not  diviner  capacities  slumber  in 
many  of  us  ?  Gifted  with  the  power  of 
honoring  God  and  of  living  with  him  in 
filial  intimacy,  do  we  not  desert  him 
and  bury  our  souls  in  transient  cares, 
distinctions,  gains,  amusements  ?  Let 
us  retire  into  ourselves,  and  become 
conscious  oi  our  own  nature  and  of  its 
high  destination.  Let  us  not  profanely 
debase  or  destroy  it  There  is  an  in- 
ward suicide  more  awful  than  the  de- 
struction oi  the  animal  life,  an  inward 
ruin  more  mournful  than  any  wrought 
by  the  conflagration  oi  cities,  or  the 
desolation  of  whirlwinds.  The  saddest 
spectacle  in  this  or  in  any  world  is  a  ra- 
tional and  moral  bein^,  smitten  with 
spiritual  death,  alive  only  to  what  is  ma- 
terial and  eartlily,  livinj^  without  God 
and  without  hope.  Beware  of  this  in- 
ward death  —  this  insensibility  to  the 
presence,  the  authority,  the  goodness 
of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Do  you  ask  by  what  means  this  end 
of  entering  into  living  communion  with 
God  can  be  attained  ?  I  answer  first : 
Let  us  each  jnit  forth  our  best  force  of 
intellect  in  gaining  clearer  and  brighter 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  IJeing.  We 
must  consecrate  our  loftiest  powers  of 
thought  to  this  sublime  reality.  We 
must  not  leave  to  others  the  duty  of 
thinkin;i[  for  us.  We  must  not  be  con- 
tented to  look  through  others'  eyes.  We 
must  exercise  our  own  minds  with  con- 
centrated and  continuous  energy.  One 
chief  source  of  truth  for  us,  in  regard  to 
God,  is  revelation  ;  and  this,  according- 
ly, should  cliim  our  most  serious  and 
devoted  study.  Hut  when  I  thus  speak 
of  revelaiion,  I  mean  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. In  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  though 
many  sublime  passiges  are  found  in  re- 
lation to  the  Supreme  Divinity,  yet  in 
many  others  the  image  given  of  God  is 
adapted  to  a  rude  state  of  society  only, 
and  Xo  a  very  immature  s\a<;e  o^  V\\t 
human  mind.  And  not  a  lew  C\m\sU2iv\^ 
have  depressed  tl\eir  idea  ol  v\^e  \w^u\v^ 
Jieing,  by  conceiving  of  V^'vm  as  Vvt  ^as 


represented  in  half- barbarous  ages,  in- 
stead of  learning  to  know  him  from 
Jesus,  w  ho  came  to  scatter  the  shades 
of  Judaism  as  well  as  of  Heathenism, 
and  who  alone  reveals  the  Father — or 
the  paternal  character  of  the  Creator 
—  in  full  glory.  Again,  in  studying  the 
Christian  revelation,  we  must  take  our 
views  of  God  from  what  is  clear  rather 
than  what  is  obscure,  from  the  simple 
teachings  of  Jesus,  rather  than  from  the 
dark  reasonines  in  some  parts  of  the 
Epistles.  Still  more  we  are  to  learn  the 
Divine  Character  in  Christianity,  not 
merely  from  passages  which  expressly 
describe  him,  but  from  the  character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to  be  an  image 
of  the  Father,  and  also  from  the  charac- 
ter which  Jesus  seeks  to  form  in  us  — 
that  is,  from  the  precepts  of  this  religion; 
for  these  are  intended  to  exalt  us  into 
the  likeness  of  God.  Whoever  combines 
these  three  sources  ot  knowledge.— 
the  express  declarations  concerning 
God  —  the  virtues  manifested  in  Jesus 
Christ — and  the  virtues  which  he  incul 
cites,  —  whoever  looks  to  these,  for  the 
character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  cannoi 
misapprehend  its  grand  features  1 
have  said  that  our  best  force  of  intellect 
is  to  be  employed  on  revelation.  But 
revelation  is  not  the  only  source  of 
spiritual  light.  The  great  design  ot 
Jesus  Christ  is  to  teach  us  to  see  God 
everywhere,  in  Nature,  in  Providence, 
and  in  the  human  .soul.  He  perpetually 
points  to  (jod's  works  for  instruction, 
and  to  his  manifestations  through  hu- 
manity. And  we  cannoi  comprehend 
him  aright,  if  we  do  not  go  beyond 
revelation,  and  take  lessons  in  religion 
from  all  that  we  oLser\'e,  enjoy,  and  suf- 
fer. Jesus  came,  not  to  shut  us  up  in  a 
book,  but  to  open  the  universe  as  our 
school  of  spiritual  education 

But  in  teaching  you  to  use  the  intel- 
lect faithfully  and  independently  in  ac- 
quiring just  views  of  God,  I  have  given 
the  least  important  precept.  With  this 
we  must  join  obedience  to  God's  will, 
so  far  as  we  know  it,  or  all  intellectual 
effort  will  avail  us  little.  We  may  in- 
deed by  study,  or  by  living  among  en- 
lightened people,  acquire  a  just  theory 
in  regard  to  our  Creator.  But  it  will  be 
vVv^cvtN  c>xv\>j.     U  will  be  a  knowledge  of 
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e  knowledge  of  God. 
U  discipline  is  much  more  impor- 
tban  a  merely  intellectual  one,  for 
ng  just  apprehensions  of  the  Su- 
le  Being.  1  beg  you  to  consider 
To  know  God  we  must  have 
n  ourselves  something  congenial  to 
No  ouiward  light,  not  the  teach- 
of  hosts  of  angels,  could  give  a  bad 

bright  conceptions  of  God.      A 

who  yields  himself  up  to  selfish 
tion,  to  avarice,  to  sensuality,  or  to 
.  who  sears  his  conscience  and 
>ns  his  heart,  is  as  efieciually  shut- 
his  mind  on  the  All-Good,  as  he 
d  deprive  himself  of  the  light  of  the 
>y  deadening  the  optic  nerve  or  by 
oying  the  structure  of  the  eye- 
ieciujl  learning  helps  a  man  not  a 
towards  God,  unless  conjoined  with 
"d    spiritual     discipline,  —  govem- 

oi  Che  passions,  reverence  for  con- 
ee.   and  growing  development   of 

principles  and  affections  within. 
Infiniie  Spirit  must  be  revealed  to 

Ihe  unfolding  and  operaiion  of 


:    shall 


■  trulj 


■  him.  For  example,  God's  purity, 
'erslon  to  sin,  may  be  read  and 
i  ol.  but  is  never  understood,  until 
:iencc  within  us  is  encouraged  to 
ve  all  forms  of  evil.  The  solemn 
ender  reproof  of  this  inward  mon- 
lone  enables  us  to  know  the  morai 
>asure  of  tlie  nnliteous  Lawgiver, 
lose  name  and  with  whose  authority 
;aks.      In    the  same  manner  ne 

a  superiidal  knowledge  only  of 
i  goodness,  we  know  nothing  of 
timaidy,  until  a  spirit  of  love, 
n^  some  resemblance  to  his  own. 
s;s  up  within;  until,  through  some 
jest  over  the  selfish  principle,  vir- 
.  benevolence  begins  its  work  in 
ilnds  This  it  is  that  helps  us  to 
rehend  the  Father,  to  recognize 
espond  to  that  Love,  which  shines 

from  every  region  of  creation. 
1.  every  man  who  has  read  the  New 
imeni  knows  how  it  teaches  that 
nind  is  God's  great  work,  and  that 
lestined  to  an  immortal  existence, 
he  mere  reading  of  Chi.^i  in  a  lM)ok 

us  no  conception  of  Ihe  reality, 
^is  my  own  spirit  makes  progress  in 
and  virtue,  and  so  reveals  to  me  a 

•e  ol  its  power  and  beAuty,  I  may 

—  ■   ■ lality.  but   I  shall  re- 


iile  m 


e  than  a  sound.     Nothing 


external  can  tell  m^  what  a  gloriouB 
principle  the  mind  is.  The  suolimest 
work  of  the  Creative  Mind  will  be  hid- 
den from  me.  And  having  in  my  own 
heart  nothing  which  speaks  of  the  im- 
mortal life,  that  doctrine  will  be  but  a 
word  on  my  lips.  I  appeal  to  you  all 
for  a  confirmation  of  this.  1  ask  you 
whether  thousands  under  the  bright 
light  of  Christianity  are  not  almost  as 
ignorant  as  the  heathen  of  the  true  God. 
Do  not  a  few  commonplaces  or  trite  ex- 
pressions, about  his  greatness,  good- 
ness, and  mercy,  uttered  in  a  manner 
which  show  that  their  meaning  is  not 
felt,  make  up  their  stock  of  knowledge 
on  the  sublimest  realities  ?  No  outward 
teaching  can  bring  us  to  a  vision  of  the 
Divine  Being.  The  soul  must  join  with 
intellectual  efibrt  a  moral  operation  upon 
itself.  And  Christianity  contributes  to 
our  knowledge  of  God,  by  nothing  more 
than  by  setting  this  truth  before  us,  by 
awakening  a  consciousness  of  our  in- 
firmities, and  by  inciting  us  to  obey  the 
conscience  m  its  remonstrances  against 
sin,  and  its  monitions  to  duty. 

Would  you  then  attain  to  the  love  of 
God  with  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind,  and  strength,  begin  with  purifying 
yourself  from  all  known  evil.  Let  your 
fervent  prayer  be  to  him  to  animate  you 
in  ^our  conflict  with  bad  passions  and 
habits,  and  in  steadfast  ob«lience  to  his 
will.  With  this  purifying  purpose  of 
obedience,  read  the  Scriptures  ;  and  the 
simple  passages,  in  which  Jesus  speaks 
of  his  Father,  will  open  on  your  minds 
with  new  brightness.  In  lliia  temper 
study  the  character  of  Jesus  ;  and  in 
him,  who  was  the  image  of  the  Father, 
you  will  learn  to  see  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly the  fulness  and  freeness  of  di- 
vine benevolence.  In  this  spirit  of 
obedience  look  on  Nature,  and  observe 
the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  their 
beauty  and  harmony  will  become  more 
touching,  till  gradually  heaven  and  earth 
will  grow  eloquent  in  their  author's 
praise.  In  this  .ipirit  look  into  your  own 
mindR,  observe  what  is  good  and  great 
in  the  minds  of  others,  and  the  Infinite 
Mind  will  more  and  more  appear  to  you 
in  his  crowning  creation,  the  human 
soul.  And  finally,  viilVv  \V\\%  ■^'M'vVf.tv^ 
purpose  ol  dvi^.-j.  ota-j  tot  ■Civt  *ivT\t«. 
spirit,  a.t\d  ^OM  vj'iW'TtttWt  A.  ^  *tt^t^ 
influence  '«>^V  a"\d  -^ou^  tftotVi  ■i\\.'s<  ^T*" 
ness  wilt.  Ihe  Vc.\^  Qt^e:.    ^*i^«..'=»'^^^ 
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UDiitreal  light  and  •tnneth.  of  which 
good  men  have  often  spoken,  in  triiich 
Uie  mind  seemi  warmed  by  a  new  flante, 
and  quickened  by  a  new  energv  (rom  oa 
hfich,  and  which,  thouj^h  not  miraculous, 
still  brinf;  with  them  a  near  conacioui- 
ncii  of  the  Divine  Original,  and  come 
like  the  very  breath  of  God  upon  the 
■oul.  Thmugh  these  various  methods, 
jou  mil  ascend  by  degrees  to  a  living 
communion  with  our  Creator,  which, 
however  low  compared  wiih  what  awaits 
jrou  in  another  life,  wilt  yet  be  lofty  in 
contrast  with  all  you  could  have  con- 
ceived of  in  the  beginning  of  your  reli- 
gious course. 

I  close  with  reaffirming  the  truth  that 
t  have  aimed  to  impress.     Religion  is 


mind  u 

to  obey  God.  We  have  a  airiritua]  na- 
ture that  may  bear  the  image  of  dirinc 
perfection.  Gkirioua  privilege  1  Let 
us  not  cast  it  away.  L«t  us  not  waste 
our  souls  on  perishabte  objects.  For 
these  souls  majr  become  tem^cs  for 
iodwelling  divinity.  They  may  even 
partake  m  the  glory  and  tbe  blessed- 
ness of  the  Uvtng  God.  May  we  all, 
through  a  just  exercise  <rf  intellect,  and 
a  sincere  and  purifying  obedience,  en- 
joy this  gradual  illumination  and  sancii- 
ficatioo,  which  are  the  beginning  of 
heaven  I  You  will  then  learn  how  cold 
is  the  most  earnest  language  of  tbe 
I)rcacher,  and  how  inadequately  tbe  ktf- 
tiest  human  eloquence  can  unfoU  the 
blesscdneM  of  a  spirit  making  progress 
towards  fellowship  witb  tbe  All-Pufect 
One. 


GOD   REVEALED   IN  THE   UNIVERSE   AND  IN 

HUMANITY. 


O  M«,  I  ciU ;  iml  niT  tnce  u  la  Ihc  Hni  of  Hu." 

The  passage  from  which  these  words 
are  taken  is  designed  (o  teach  that  tlie 
truth,  which  can  <;uide  u.t  to  perfection 
and  to  happiness,  is  [etching  us  always 
and  everywhere  ;  that  Gocl  surrounds  us 
constantly   witb    his   instruction;    thai 
wherever  we  fio  ilie  voice  of  his  wis- 
dom follows  us;  that  it  is  our  own  fault 
if  we  are  not  continually  becoming  wiser  ■ 
and  better.     T)iis  univerad  presence  of  , 
truth  is  the  suiijeei  lo  which  1  ask  >-our 
attenlioTi.     To  understand  this  will  help 
us  to  understand  out  v)Vio\e  cwavenct,  ' 
For  il  will  show  us  t\iat  undet  tvw;  \« 
ire  have  exhaustless  meatvs  ol  gco-wx.'h^ 


to  new  cfEorts  in  the  pursuit  of  good- 
Wisdom  is  omnipresent.  Everywhere 
It  comes  to  meet  us.  It  shines  in  the 
sun.  It  irradiates  the  heavens.  It  whim- 
pers through  all  sounds  of  Nature.  H 
beams  resplendent  from  the  cha^acle^ 
of  Kood  and  wise  men,  and  more  tirij^lt} 
Still  in  our  own  souls.  Our  teacbenir< 
thus  all  around  and  within,  above  and 
l>eneath.  Divine  wisdom  is  not  sbui 
up  within  any  book.  It  is  not  beird 
from  pulpits  alone.  It  has  better  preaci- 
ers  lion  all  ministers.  And  one  giui 
aim  or  the  true  minister  is  to  help  bis 
htarers  to  understand  wiser  teachers 
\  'i\\-MvV\na,ii.\.,».\A.Viti^n  their  ears  to 


And  thus  -I  will  awaken  ^*^«  T*^'*. \  vl  a^  ^'^l"^  *«^\«A*a^* 
fulness  in  the  use  of  our  pnviVeg^,  aa«^ 
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in  a  higher  than  any  human  school,  —  in 
God's  own  school,  the  school  of  the  uni- 
verse, —  where  always  and  everywhere 
they  may  be  gathering  treasures  o£ 
truth. 

Jesus  said:  "I  am  the  light  of  the 
world."  And  when  d!d  he  sav  this? 
At  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man.  To  tliat 
man  he  was  to  be  a  light.  And  how  i 
By  creating  a  new  light  for  him?  No! 
The  light  existed  already.  The  sun  was 
shining  on  hitn  then  in  unclouded  splen- 
dor. A  thin  membrane  was  the  sole 
barrier  between  that  blind  man  and  the 
glorious  world  which  lay  around  on  ev- 
erysidc.  Bylifting  this  veil  Jesus  cave 
him  light.  In  a  similar  way  Jesus  Christ 
is  a  light  (o  us  spiritually.  He  creates 
no  new  truth ;  for  truth  is  eternal.  And 
what  is  still  more  imiiortant,  he  does 
not  teacR  truth  wholly  new  to  men.  The 
great  principles  of  reli^on  belong  to 
human  nature ;  and  tney  are  mani- 
fested in  ail  God's  works  and  in  his 
providence.  We  live  in  darkness,  not 
because  there  is  no  sun  of  truth  shin- 
ing on  and  around  us.  For  a  spiritual 
tight,  brighter  than  that  of  noon,  per- 
vades our  daily  life.  The  cause  of  our 
not  seeing  is  in  ourselves.  The  inward 
eye  is  diseased  or  shut.  Were  that  but 
opened,  we  should  at  once  be  introduced 
into  a  spiritual  universe,  fairer  and 
more  magniRcent  than  the  creation 
which  burst  on  the  eye  of  the  blind 
man,  when  Jesus  said:  '"Receive  thy 
sight." 

Wisdom  is  omnipresent.  The  great- 
est truths  meet  us  at  every  turn.  JcNUt 
came  10  reveal  the  Father.  But  is  God, 
the  infiniie  and  universal  Father,  made 
known  only  by  a  single  voice,  heard  ages 
ago  on  the  banks  ot  the  Jordan,  or  by 
the  sea  of  Tiberias  ?  Is  it  an  uniinown 
tongue  that  the  heavens  and  earth  for- 
ever Ulter  ?  Is  Nature's  page  a  blank  ? 
Does  the  humxn  soul  report  nothing  of 

no  authority  higher  than  iis  own?  Does 
reason  discern  no  trace  of  an  Intelli- 
gence, that  it  cannot  comprehend,  and 
Cel  of  which  it  is  itself  a  ray  i"  Does  the 
eart  find  in  the  circuits  of  creation  no 
friend  worthy  of  trust  and  love?  Oh, 
yes  I  God  is  on  every  side,  not  only  by 
his  essential  invisible  presence,  but  by 
Jiia  manifestations  of  power  and  perfec- 
tion.     We  tan  to  see  him,    not    from 


want  of  light,  but  from  want  of  spiritual 

The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to 

Jesus'  doctrine  of  immortality,  though 
with  limitation.  The  future  world  m- 
deed  is  in  no  way  laid  open  lo  the 
senses.     But  the  Idea  of  it  is  one  of  the 


Jesus.  We  meet  glimmerings  of  it  even 
in  the  darkest  and  most  barbarous  limes. 
The  germ  of  this  great  truth  is  in  our 
nature;  in  the  conscience,  that  includes 
as  one  of  its  elements  a  presentiment  of 
retribution;  in  the  reason,  that  beholds 
in  the  present  an  incomplete  destiny, 
needing  to  be  continued  tor  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  end  :  in  t)ie  thirst  for  happi- 
ness, that  is  too  deep  to  be  satisfied  on 
earth,  but  opens  into  aspiration  towards 
an  infinitely  blessed  Being;  in  the  love 
of  moral  goodne.is  and  beauty,  which  in 
proportion  as  it  is  cultivated  awakens 
the  ideal  nf  spotless  virtue  and  a  desire 
of  community  with  the  All-Perfecl  One. 
The  voice  of  our  uhole  nature  indeed, 
property  interpreted,  is  a  cry  after  higher 
existence.  Tlie  r.siless  activity  of  life 
is  but  a  pressing  forward  towards  a  ful- 
ness of  good  not  to  be  found  on  earth, 
and  indicates  our  destination  for  a  state 
more  brightly  beautiful  than  we  can  now 
conceive.  Heiiven  is  in  truth  reve.iled 
to  us  in  f  very  pure  affection  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  in  every  wise  and  benefi- 
cent action,  that  uplifls  the  soul  in  ado- 
ration and  gratitude.  For  heaven  is 
only  purity,  wisdom,  benevolence,  joy, 
peace,  in  their  perfected  form.  Thus 
the  Immortal  life  may  be  said  to  sur- 
round us  perpetually.  Some  beams  of 
its  glory  shine  upon  us  in  whatever  is 
lovely,  heroic,  and  virtuously  happy  in 
ourselves  or  in  others.  The  pure  mind 
carries  heaven  within  itself,  and  mani- 
fests that  heaven  to  all  around. 

In  saying  that  the  great  truths  of 
religion  are  shining  all  arniut  and  within 
us,  I  am  not  questioning  the  worth  of 
the  Christian  revelation.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  concentrates  the  truth  dif- 
fused through  tlie  universe,  and  pours 
it  upon  the  mind  with  solar  lustre. 
Still  more  it  heals  our  blindness  by  ex- 
posing the  passions  and  ai.i>.&  wV,v*.  stiV 
the  m\nd  avL^VT**-^  I't^'i  ^\^'^  ^^  *^^  wjxxxV 

and  lutn"re\\\Ti«.*.t  mfii.%\%  ^.«  '"^'^'^■"i  „. 

fitas  wWc\\  feixhcx  w«  v\*  ^^^'^■'?;^ 
i  and  pieveftl  «%  itow^  ■satxxv^'^N-*- ■^*^* 
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tions  of  Nature.  We  cannot  find  lan- 
guage to  express  the  worth  of  the  illu- 
mination thus  given  through  Jesus 
Christ.  But  we  shall  err  greatly,  if  we 
imagine  that  his  gospel  is  the  only 
light,  that  every  ray  comes  to  us  from  a 
single  hook,  that  no  splendors  issue 
from  God's  works  and  providence, 
that  we  have  no  teacher  in  religion  but 
the  few  pages  bound  up  in  our  Bibles. 
Jesus  Christ  came,  not  only  to  give  us 
his  peculiar  teaching,  but  to  introduce 
us  to  the  imperishable  lessons  which 
God  forever  furnishes  in  our  own  and 
all  human  experience,  and  in  the  laws 
and  movements  of  the  universe.  He 
intends,  not  that  we  should  hear  his 
voice  alone,  but  that  we  should  open 
our  ears  to  the  countless  voices  of  wis- 
dom, virtue,  piety,  which  now  in  whis- 
pers, now  in  thunders,  issue  from  the 
whole  of  Nature  and  of  life.  He  does 
not  give  us  a  narrow  system,  and  com- 
mand us  to  hound  inquiry  within  its 
limits.  He  does  not  pnson  reason  by  a 
rio[id,  formal  creed.  He  ^j^ives  us  gener- 
ous principles,  which  we  are  to  carry  out 
and  apply  evcr\  where,  and  by  which  we 
are  to  interpret  all  existence.  He  who 
studies  nothing  but  ti)e  Bible,  docs  not 
study  that  book  aright.  For  were  it 
rij^htly  read,  it  would  send  him  for  in- 
struction to  every  cre:iture  that  God 
hath  made,  and  to  every  event  wherein 
God  is  acting.  That  reader  has  not 
read  aright  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
who  has  not  learned  to  read  sermons  in 
the  changes  of  the  seasons  and  in  the 
changes  of  human  history.  VV^isdom 
spoke  throu<;h  lesus  as  her  chief  ora- 
cle. She  beamed  forth  from  the  life  and 
lessons  of  this  divine  Saviour,  with  the 
pure  unsullied  glory  in  which  she  mani- 
fests herself  in  heaven.  But  Wisdom 
does  not  confine  herself  to  one  shrine. 
Her  light  is  not  bounded  to  a  siiii^le  orb. 
To  the  humblest  that  calls  she  gives  her 
responses.  We  live  amidst  a  host  of 
teachers  of  moral  and  religious  truth. 
Unsought,  unpaid,  they  beset  our  pith. 
Rejected,  they  still  plead.  They  begin 
their  ministry  with  our  first  breath  ;  and 
thev  do  not  forsake  us  in  the  last  hour. 
In  these  remarks  I  have  again  and 
2Lg:i\n  referred  to  two  y,reAt  l^aeUers, 
wh\c\\  are  always  giv*m<i  us  \e?»sox\s  ol 
wisdom;  (i)  The  outward  umvex?*^ •, 
and  (2)  The  world  ot  l\unk\v\<;.,  moT^\ 
beings.     My  chief  purpose  '\u  X\V\s  d\s 


course  is  to  direct  you  to  the  voice  of 
wisdom  that  issues  from  humanity. 
But  the  revelation  of  God  through  Na- 
ture shall  be  briefly  considered  first. 

1.  The  voice  of  wisdom  —  that  is, 
of  moral  and  religious  truth  —  speaks 
to  us  from  the  universe.  What  a  bless- 
ing would  it  be  to  us,  one  and  all,  could 
we  but  really  wake  up  to  the  glory  of 
this  Creation,  in  which  we  live '  Most 
men  are  actually  asleep  for  their  lifetime 
in  this  vast  and  magnificent  world. 
Mighty  changes  are  going  on  around 
them,  fitted  to  entrance  their  souls  m 
wonder  and  thankfulness  ;  and  yet  they 
are  moved  no  more  than  if  they  were 
shut  up  in  a  mill,  seeing  only  the  per- 
petual revolution  of  spindles,  and  hear- 
ing only  the  monotonous  hum  and  clat- 
ter of  machinery.  We  might  have  been 
born  amidst  such  machinery,  had  the 
Creator  so  pleased.  And  men's  msen- 
bibility  often  seems  to  deserve  no  better 
lot.  But  instead  of  being  pent  within 
narrow  walls,  we  live  amidst  this  im- 
measurable universe  Instead  of  a  lew 
pale  lamps  givini:  only  necessary  rays, 
oceans  ot  li^ht  daily  overflow  this  planet 
whereon  we  dwell,  with  inexhaustible 
splendor  and  beauty.  And  the  tire  that 
sustains  the  life  oi  earth's  creatures  is 
forever  freshly  kindled  millions  of  miles 
away. 

It  I  should  be  called  to  express  m  a 
word  the  most  important  lesson  that 
wisdom  utters  in  the  creation,  I  should 
say  it  is  this  :  Nature  everywhere  tes- 
tifies to  the  infinitv  of  its  Author.  It 
bears  throughout  the  impress  of  the  In- 
finite. It  proclaims  a  perfection  illimi- 
table, unsearchable,  transcending  all 
thought  and  utterance.  It  is  moiielled 
and  moulded,  as  a  whole  and  in  its 
least  molecule,  with  gnindeur,  unfathom- 
able intelligence,  and  inexhaustible  boun- 
ty. This  is  the  glory  of  the  universe. 
And  to  behold  this  is  to  understand  the 
universe.  Until  thus  we  see  the  Infi- 
nite in  Nature,  we  have  not  learned  the 
lesson  that  wisdom  is  everywhere  teach- 
ing. 1  say  that  the  Infinite  is  revealed 
in  all  things.  I  ilo  not  except  the  most 
common.  The  stone  falls  to  the  ground 
by  a  force  that  controls  the  sun,  the 
planets,  and  all  worlds  throughout  ifn- 
TCv^x\sv\.N .    W\^  T\QX  \.V\^  dcoypi  ng   apple 
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creation  into  one  harmoniou!)  whole  ? 
Behold  the  humolest  wild  flower.  To 
produce  that  weed  all  Nature  has  con- 
spired. Into  itself  il  receives  the  influ- 
ence of  all  ihe  elements.  —  light,  heat, 
and  air.  Sun,  earth,  and  ocean  meet  \o 
pay  it  tribute.  The  least  thing  in  Nature 
acts  upon  all  things,  and  is  acted  on  by 
all ;  so  that  each  implies  all  and  is  rep- 
resented in  all.  In  a  word,  to  under- 
stand the  simplest  work  of  God,  the 
universe  must  be  comprehended.  For 
tliai  work,  however  frail  and  transient, 
could  not  exi:<t.  did  not  all  things  else 
exist.  It  is  a  living  part  of  this  mighty 
living  universe.  Il  has  innumerable 
ties  with  the  limitless  Creation,  —  con- 
nections too  subtle,  swift,  and  ever- 
changing  for  any  finite  mind  to  trace. 
Thus  each  minutest  panicle  speaks  of 
the  infinite  One,  and  utters  thedivinest 
truth  which  can  be  declared  on  earth  or 

Again,  there  is  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery in  every  action  and  force  of  the 
universe,  that  envelops  our  daily  exist- 
ence with  wonder  and  makes  sublime 
Ihe  familiar  processes  of  the  commonest 
aris.  How  astonishingly  does  Nature 
differ  in  her  modes  of  production  from 
the  works  of  human  skill.  In  a  machine 
of  min's  making  we  can  trace  the  motive 
power,  and  detect  the  arrangement 
whereby  this  power  is  transferred  from 
part  to  part.  But  in  Nature,  so  vibrat- 
ing with  motion,  where  is  the  moving 
energy  ?  Can  you  discern  the  all-em- 
bracing, all-pervading  force  that  gives 
the  primal  impulse  to  the  moving  whole, 
and  perpetuates  movement  through 
mensity;  that  wheels  planets  and  s 
in  their  vast  orbits,  and  at  the  same 
slant  quickens  countless  and  multiform 
animals  and  pl.inrs  ?  Look  at  a  grain  of 
wheat!  That  seed  is  the  fruit  of  all 
harvests  of  past  ages  since  the  creation 
of  the  world.  It  carries  us  back  to  the 
hour  when  the  morning  stars  san^  for 
joy  over  the  new-born  earth.  In  it  are 
centred  the  combined  forces  of  suns  and 
rains,  of  soils  and  climates,  for  a  period 
of  which  history  has  no  record.  And 
again,  this  tiny  seed  h.is  within  it  pro- 
lific enei^y  to  cover  whole  kingdoms.  It 
may  be  the  whiile  globe,  with  vegeta- 
tion, and  to  multiply  itself  without  end 
On  such  mysteriea  as  these  the  science 
of  age*  Aas  shed  little  or  no  lipht.  And 
thejr  opea  a  deeper  mystery  siilj.    What 
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can  mould  the  plant  to  symmetric  whole- 
ness, and  unfold  it  into  const 
beauty  ?    Life,  that  awful  power, . 
le.ssly  various  in  the  forms  it  a! 
—  li!e  that  fills  earth,  air,  and  sea  with 
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■hat  sight 
can  Qiscern.  what  thought  explore  its 
mystery  ?  Thus  the  infinite,  the  mys- 
terious, the  unsearchable  meets  us, 
veiled  in  the  lowliest  creations.  But 
that  which  falls  wilhin  the  range  of  our 
senses  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
invisible,  the  intangible,  the  incompre- 
hensible, that  lies  beneath.  And  if  wis- 
dom thus  speaks  through  the  minutest 

from   the  immensity,  wherein  we    are 
encompassed  I 

What  blessedness  it  is  to  dwell  amidst 
this  transparent  air,  which  the  eye  c.in 
pierce  without  limit,  amidst  these  floods 
of  pure,  soft,  cheering  light,  under  this 
immeasurable  arch  of  heaven,  and  in 
sight  of  these  countle.ss  st.irs  1  An  in- 
finite universe  is  each  moment  opened 
to  our  view.  And  this  universe  is  the 
sign  and  symbol  of  infinite  power,  in- 
telligence, purity,  bli.ss,  and  love.  Il 
is  a  pledge  from  the  Living  God  of 
boundless  and  endless  communications 
of  happiness,  truth,  and  virtue.  Thus 
are  we  always  in  contact,  if  1  may  so 
say,  with  the  infinite,  as  comprehended, 
penetrated,  and  quickened  by  il.  What 
unutterable  import  is  there  in  Ihe  teach- 
ings of  such  a  revelation  !  What  a 
name  is  written  all  through  it  in  ch.irac- 
lers  of  celestial  light  I  A  spiritual  voice 
pervades  it,  more  solemn,  sublime,  and 
thrilling  than  if  Ihe  roar  of  oceans,  thun- 
ders, wnlrl  winds,  and  conflagrations  were 
concentrated  in  one  bur.-il  of  praise. 
This  voice  is  all  the  more  eloquent  be 
cause  it  is  spiritual;  because  it  is  the 
voite  in  which  the  AIL  Wise  speaks  to 
all  intelligences. 

11.    This  leads   us   to  consider  the 
voice  of  wisdom  that  utters  itself  from 
the  spiritual  world,  the  world  of  moral 
and  intelligent  beings,  ihe  humanitv  at 
which  we  «ac\\  Vo^nv  ^  ^-itt.,    "Ww.  vo^"^ 
is  immewse,    ^ot  *,Vt  \»njV  (A.  V>s.tk»: 
nature  has  tvo  tt\i-    "St-*  'i^*-*  "^ 
added  kj  W  evw^-  fta."j  fcitivugtv  -s-m-^ 
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•ive  geoeratiooi.  The  mofal  and  relig- 
ious truths,  whidi  wisdom  may  draw 
from  the  human  soul,  from  human  life, 
from  human  experience,  cannot  be  ex- 
hausted. From  these  I  shall  select  one 
great  lesson  only,  which  all  history  at- 
tests. This  lesson  is  that  there  is  in 
human  nature  an  element  truly  divine, 
and  worthy  of  aJl  reverence ;  tliat  the 
Infinite  which  is  mirrored  in  the  out^ 
ward  universe  is  yet  more  brightly  im- 
aged in  the  inward  spiritual  worlcf ;  or. 
In  other  words,  that  man  has  powers  and 
prindples,  predicting  a  destiny  to  which 
no  bound  can  be  prescribed,  which  are 
full  of  mystery,  and  even  more  Incom- 
prehensitue  than  those  revealed  through 
the  material  creation. 

That  this  is  the  lesson  uttered  contin- 
ually by  wisdom  through  what  we  see 
familiarly  in  human  life,  is  a  doctrine 
that  may  startle  some,  who  think  that 
observation  leads  to  very  opposite  re- 
sults. To  many  persons,  history  and 
experience  seem  to  warrant  no  feelings 
higher  than  pity  or  contempt  for  their 
race.  The  error  of  these  observers 
should  be  traced  to  two  sources  :  first, 
they  do  not  understand  the  highest  office 
of  wisdom  ;  secondly,  they  rest  in  a 
half-wisdom  which  is  worse  than  igno- 
rance. To  each  of  these  errors  a  few 
words  may  be  given. 

I.  They  who  disparage  human  na- 
ture, do  so  from  i^orance  of  one  of  the 
highest  offices  of  wisdom.  The  chief 
work  of  wisdom  consists  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  signs.  To  know  what  is 
present  and  visible  merely  is  to  know 
nothing.  The  great  aim  should  be  to 
discern  what  the  visible  present  signi- 
fies, what  it  foreshows,  what  is  to  spring 
from  it,  what  is  wrapped  up  in  it  as  a 
germ.  Wisdom  sees  the  future  in  the 
present,  for  it  sees  in  the  present  the 
signs  of  tlwit  future.  This  actual  world 
may  be  defined  as  a  world  of  signs. 
What  we  see  is  but  the  sign  of  what  is 
unseen.  Beneath  the  properties  which 
meet  the  eye  lie  others  mcomparably 
more  potent.  In  life  an  event  is  the 
prophetic  sign  and  forerunner  of  other 
coming  events;  and  its  importance  al- 
most always  consists,  not  in  its  own  in- 
dependent character,  but  \i\  the  lendcn- 
c\t^  and  influences  wh\cV\  at^  ^vapy^ 
^ip  \n  it,  in  the  future  good  ot  \\\  ol 


ture.  For  of  this  it  laay  be  said  tkat 
we  know  hardly  anything  but  s^gns.  It 
has  merely  beiun  its  developfnest  h 
has  taken  the  first  step  only  in  an  end> 
less  career.  Its  best  emblem  is  the  seed 
just  shooting  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  struggling  to  disclose  its 
folded  petals,  'fhat  which  man  has  as 
yet  felt  and  thought  and  done,  is  a  fore- 
token only  of  what  he  Is  to  feel  and 
think  and  do.  The  worth  of  his  best 
attainment  lies  in  what  it  prepares  for. 
The  present  stage  in  man*s  histor>-, 
studied  without  reference  to  his  foture, 
would  lead  to  endless  error.  For  his 
hijshest  improvement  is  but  a  hint  and 
faint  foreshadow  of  his  destination. 

2.  The  second  consideration,  by 
which  may  be  explained  the  common 
erroneous  estimate  of  human  nature, 
is  that  most  men  rest  in  a  half-wisdom, 
which  is  worse  than  ignorance.  They 
who  speak  most  contemptuouslv  of  man 
tell  the  truth,  but  only  half  tne  truth. 
The  wounds  and  sores  of  human  nature, 
which  they  delight  to  expose,  are  real 
In  condemning  human  crimes  they  in- 
vent nothing,  they  exaggerate  nothing. 
History  and  experience  do  testify  to  a 
wide-spread  taint  of  selfishness  and  in- 
justice in  our  race.  They  who  assert 
the  greatness  of  human  nature  do  not 
differ  on  this  point  from  its  vituperators. 
They  do  not  bandage  their  eyes.  They 
see  as  much  of  guilt  as  the  man  of 
worldly  wisdom.  But  here  lies  the  dif- 
ference between  them  and  the  worldly 
wise.  Amidst  the  passions  and  selfish- 
ness of  men  they  see  another  element, 
—  a  divinei  element,  a  spiritual  princi- 
ple. They  see  powers  and  affections 
always  struggling  against  evil  in  the 
human  heart,  which  are  celestial  in  their 
nature,  and  which  speak  of  an  immortal 
destiny.  In  these  they  discern  the  true 
interpretation  of  human  nature,  in  its 
origin  and  its  end. 

Let  us  avoid  half- wisdom.  It  is  the 
root  of  the  most  fatal  prejudice.  We 
wrong  individuals  not  so  much  by  faIs^ 
ly  ascribing  to  them  defects,  as  by  tak- 
ing one-sided  views  of  their  characters 
as  a  whole.  And  in  the  same  way  we 
wrong  our  race.  I  am  willing  to  con- 
cede to  the  man  of  worldly  wisdom  all 
Vvv^  Ocv^\%^*^  "dj^^^^.  existing  society.    I 
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sensibility  to  which  be  has  not  attaioed. 
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present  condition  of  human  nature, 
even  the  most  civilized  communities. 
Our  whole  social  fabric  needs  thorough, 
,  searching,  complete  refonn.  But  I  do 
not  stop  here.  If  I  did,  I  should  lose 
the  great  lesson  that  wisdom  proclaims 
from  every  page  of  history.  This  les- 
son is.  that  man,  with  all  his  errors,  is  a 
wonderful  being,  endowed  with  incom- 
prehensible grandeur,  worthy  of  his  own 
incessant  vigilance  and  care,  worthy 
to  be  visited  with  infinite  love  from 
heaven.  The  infinite  is  imaged  in  him 
more  visibly  than  in  the  outward  uni- 
verse. This  is  the  great  truth  lo  be 
learned  from  all  our  social  combinations. 
This  is  the  gertn  of  all  confident  and 
ioyrul  effort  for  human  improvement. 
It  is  the  very  root  of  free  institutions. 
From  it  alone  can  spring  hi>;h-toned 
moral  relations  and  happy  intercourse 
between  men.  This  trutli  is  the  centraf 
principle  of  Christi;inity,  and  from  Hiil- 
ure  to  recognize  this,  our  existing  sys- 
tems of  education,  policy,  legiRlalion, 
and  social  intercourse  are  poor,  narrow, 
and  impotent.  So  great  a  truth  is  this, 
which  1  attirm  as  being  taught  from  the 
whole  of  man's  social  life.  I  know  with 
what  incredulity  I  shall  be  heard,  when 
thus  asserting  that  theonly  lesson  worth 
learning  from  society  is  the  one  which 
as  yet  has  been  learned  least.  And  un- 
happily false  theology  has  joined  with 
low  worldhness  in  barring  men's  minds 
against  its  recepiion.  But  it  is  not  less 
true,  nor  less  important,  because  doubt- 
ed and  denied.  Man  really  is  a  myste- 
rious being,  endowed  with  divine  pow- 
ers and  welcomed  by  a  boundless  des- 
tiny. Such  is  (he  truth.  And  I  hold  it 
all  the  faster  for  the  incredulity  of  iheo- 
lii;>ians  and  men  of  the  world. 

Having  thus  combated  the  disparag- 
in;;  views  so  prevalent  in  regard  to  bu- 
rn in  naiure,  and  having  showed  their 
origin,  and  proved  thai  the  very  circum- 
stances which  give  them  birth,  if  justly 
interpreted,  are  sufficient  to  refute  them, 
I  sha^l  next  aim  to  exhibit  directly  the 
testimony  of  human  lite  to  the  divine 
in  man. 

The  subject  is  so  large,  that  it  is  best 
to  fix  attention  on  a  single  point.  And 
\  go  it  once  to  the  moat  common, 
though  the  aablimest,  principle  of  man, 
—  the  mora}  principle.      VVfjat  is   so 
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of  education,  in  our  legislativi 
historic  memorials,  our  courts  of  justice, 
our  tribunals  of  public  opinion,  our  fa- 
mihar  conversation,  our  private  friend- 
ships, our  humane  and  religious  organ- 
izations ?  The  whole  of  human  lile  is 
indeed  a  recognition  in  some  way  or 
other  of  moral  distinctions.  Ana  no 
nation  has  existed,  in  any  age,  (hat  has 
not  caught  a  glimpse  at  least  of  the 
great  principles  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  right,  the  just,  the  good,  the 
holy,  --  these  woras  express  an  excel- 
lence that  awahens  in  us  emotions  of 
reverence  and  esteem,  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  the  impulses  we  feel  towards 
other  forms  of  Good.  Conscience,  in 
enjoining  duly,  reveals  to  us  its  supreme 
worth.  The  right  is  higher  altogether 
in  its  essential  quality  than  the  profita- 
ble, the  agreeable,  the  graceful.  It  is 
that  which  must  be  done  though  a!i  other 
things  1>e  left  undone,  that  which  must 
be  gained  though  all  else  be  Iosl  Other 
kinds  of  good  are  valued  in  conse- 
quence of  their  adaptation  to  our  pC' 
culiar  constitution.  But  justice,  good- 
ness, and  right  deserve  to  be  valued  for 
their  own  sal[e.  It  is  conceivable  that 
we  might  have  been  so  framed  as  to  pre- 
fer darkness  to  light,  or  to  find  nourish- 
ment In  what  is  now  poisonous.  But  a 
being  so  constituted  as  to  see  baseness 
in  disinterested  love  and  venerableness 

malignity  would  be  an  Inconceivable 

insier.  In  truth  we  can  no  more  im- 
agine such  a  mor.ll  being,  than  we  can 
imagine  an  intelhgent  being  who  could 
thinkof  apart  as  being  greater  than  the 
whole.  To  perceive  the  right  then  is  to 
recogniie  the  supreme  good,  that  which 
is  worthy  of  supreme  love,  that  which 
not  only  solicits  us  by  promises  of  en- 
joyment, but  utters  the  voice  of  absolute 
command  and  claims  sovereign  do- 
minion. How  sublime  (hen  is  this  prin- 
ciple of  rij;ht,  and  how  great  the  mind 
ot^  which  it  is  an  element  \ 

Every  human  Ireing,  I  have  said,  has 
this  idea  of  right.  This  is  not  all-  He 
has  not  only  the  idea  of  right ;  hut  lie 
himself  is  capable  of  rectitude.  W«  «x« 
made  not  otvX^-  \o  aAwi\t»;  \\«.  tv^"!.-,  ViK 
the  same  fetviV-j,  Ww.  6\w.wr«,\\«.  ' 
ui\\versaV  U'w ,  oiotXivwi-.  \v  ■«>  ^»t  ^ 
own  attv»e"*c  Xi-w.     Vai^x  \*  ^^'- 
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vealed  to  us  as  the  glory  of  unapproach- 
able beings,  whom  we  must  reverence  at 
a  hopeless  distance.  It  is  made  known 
to  us  with  the  consciousness  that  recti- 
tude is  l>ound  up  with  our  own  lives. 
This  we  all  feel.  No  experience  is  more 
familiar.  And  yet  notning  more  sub- 
stantially great  can  be  said  of  the  high- 
est being  in  the  universe.  Is  there  one 
among  us  who  has  never  made  a  sacri- 
fice to  duty,  never  denied  a  passion, 
never  foregone  a  pleasure,  never  borne 
a  pain,  rather  than  violate  the  inward 
law  of  right  ?  The  power  of  resisting 
evil  exists  in  every  man,  whether  he  will 
exercise  it  or  not.  The  power  of  cling- 
ing to  the  good,  the  just,  the  holy, 
amidst  trial  and  loss,  —  we  all  possess 
it.  And  we  know  that  we  have  it ;  for 
we  are  conscious  of  our  degradation 
when  we  fail  to  use  it.  This  power,  so 
continually  put  forth  by  us  all  against 
inferior  temptations,  is  a  germ  which 
may  be  expanded  into  a  divine  energy. 
In  some  men  this  celestial  might  is  ac- 
tually unfolded.  And  to  them  we  should 
look,  with  grateful  admiration  and  affec- 
tionate homage,  as  the  true  revelations 
of  human  nature.  There  have  been 
men,  in  whom  the  riglit,  the  good,  the 
holy,  have  awakened  all-conquering 
love ;  in  whose  spirits  high  moral  ex- 
cellence, such  as  was  manifested  in  Je- 
sus Christ,  has  shone  with  a  brightne.ss 
above  the  sun ;  who  have  concentrated 
the  whole  strength  of  their  nature  into 
the  resolve  of  well-doing;  who  have 
grasped  and  held  fast  duty  with  a  delib- 
erate energy,  which  has  grown  in  pro- 
portion to  the  powers  arrayed  against 
It ;  who  could  not  be  separated  from  the 
right  by  tribulation  and  distress,  by 
persecution  or  famine,  by  the  rack  or  the 
sword.  These  are  the  heroes  of  human 
history,  who  give  efful<;ence  to  the  rec- 
ords of  the  past.  Such  heroism,  though 
rare,  is  not  superhuman.  It  is  the  ex- 
pansion, the  developed  form  only,  of  that 
very  power  whicli  every  man  puts  forth 
when  he  makes  the  slightest  sacrifice  to 
duty.  This  high  rectitude  exists  as  a 
seed  in  every  heart.  It  is  indeed  the 
very  essence  of  humanity. 

In  the  precediuic  remarks,  I  have  spo- 

Icen  of  the  principle    of  n^;;ht  in   the 

human  heart,  as  reve;\\\ng  SuV'^  Vo  \\\^ 

individual.     I   now  proceed  xo  ^.^vovVtx 

view,  which  has  a\\  along  be^xv  \mvV\^^> 

but  which  deserves  dVsUnd  ex^^vWOTi 


You  perceive  what  is  right  and  good, 
and  feel  yourself  bound  to  respect  it 
But  is  this  all  ?     Does  duty  reveal  itseli 
as  a  personal  obligation  merely,  or  as 
confined  to  yourself.^     Is  a  rule  made 
known,  by  which  you  alone  are  to  walk: 
When  justice,  goodness,  truth,  purity, 
are  urged  on  you  by  conscience,  is  there 
not  a  distinct  conviction  that  these  ar:: 
not  a  merely  personal  obligation  ?    Lio 
you  not  at  once  recognize  that  a  law  « i 
right    is  promulgated    within    you,  i" 
which  all  men  are  subject  ?     Still  mort. 
do  you  not  feel  that  this  great  law  of 
right  binds  not  only  men,  but  all  in 
telligent  beings ;  that  it  is  the  law  not 
of  the  earth  only,  but  of  the  universe  t 
Does  the  right  seem  to  you  a  transient, 
arbitrary  ordinance,  which  may  hereafter 
be  repealed,  and  to  which  other  beings 
and  men  may  be  strangers  ?     Have  you 
not,  on  the  contrary,  an  intimate  convic- 
tion that  the  right  is  as  everlasting  as 
it  is  universal }    Justice,  goodness,  dis- 
interestedness, truth,  purity,  love,  do  you 
not  transport  these  ideas   to   heaven.' 
Are  they  not,  in  fact,  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  your  conception   of  heaven? 
Is  it  not  through  them  that  vou  imagine 
beings  in  higher  stages  oi  existence.^ 
Is  not  the  verv  idea  of  a  higher  being 
this,  that  the  elements  of  moral  perfec- 
tion dwell  in  him  in  fulness  and  unity. 
as  they  are  not  unfolded  upon  earth? 
Here  then  we  learn  the  greatness  of  hu- 
man nature.     This  moral    principle  — 
the  supreme  law  in   man  —  is  the  law 
of  the  universe  —  the  very  law  to  which 
the  highest  beings  are  subject,  and  in 
obeying  which  they  find  their  elevation 
and  their  joy.     Then  man  and  the  high- 
est beings  are  essentially  of  one  order. 
They    form    one    family.      The    same 
spirit  of  goodness  enlivens  all.     To  all 
there   is   the  same    supreme    law,  the 
same  supreme  good!     Imagination  and 
genius,  in  their  most  inspired  moments, 
can  picture  nothing  in  heaven  brighter 
than  moral  goodness,  —  that  very  good 
ness,  of  which  the  germ  unfolds  in  lie 
humblest  human  heart     This  goodness 
is  seen  by  us  intuitively  to  be  confined 
to  no  place,  to  no  time,  to  l>e  the  growih 
of  no  nation  and  of  no  world,  but  to  be 
universal,  eternal,  immutable,  absolute, 
"jccv^  '»»;Qt\.V\N  q1  highest  veneration  anil 
Vi\^  Xi'^  '3iS\  v^\\\\.^>  \six  ^>4^\,    Qui  we 
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universal   and  eternal  law,  aa  created 
only  for  time  and  this  narrow  eartb  ? 

As  yet,  we  have  but  approached  the 
true  greatness  of  human  nature.  We 
come  now  to  views  of  the  soul  which 
thrill  us  with  transport,  for  the  utterance 
of  which  all  language  is  feeble,  and  to- 
wards which  all  thought  is  but  a  faint 
approximation.  Man,  thoufjh  human  by 
nature,  is  capable  of  conceiving  the  idea 
of  God,  of  entering  into  strong,  close, 
tender,  and  purifnng  relations  with 
God,  and  even  of  participating  in  God's 
perfection  and  happiness.  We  hear 
this  great  truth  unmoved.  It  is  a  truth 
to  wake  the  dead!  It  ought  to  exalt 
our  whole  life  into  joy.  What  I  have 
thus  far  said  is  but  a  preparation  for 
this.  1  have  spoken  of  the  principle  of 
the  right,  the  good,  the  holy.  But 
without  this  idea  of  God  —  the  per- 
fect Being  —  the  moral  principle  would 
pine  and  die  in  its  conflict  with  evil.  I 
have  spoken  ot  the  unbounded  tenden- 
cies and  aspirations  oi  this  principle; 
but  without  an  infinite  Father  for  their 
object  and  support,  sucii  aspirations 
would  be  vain  yearnings,  and  would 
soon  give  room  to  despair.  This  moral 
nature  within  us,  so  alive  to  the  right, 
is  still  weak  and  imperfect,  needing  to 
be  nourished,  fortified,  and  fulfilled  by 
communion  with  supreme  excellence. 
It  needs  a  perfect  Oeing  for  its  love,  an 
almighty  Being  for  its  trust,  an  ever- 
lasting Being  under  whose  unchange- 
able aid  it  miv  unfold  for  ever.  It 
cannot  live  and  move  without  faith  in 
the  righteous  Governor  of  the  universe, 
who  will  repress  wrong  and  reward  well- 
doing with  the  best  oi  all  recompenses, 
growing  strength  in  highest  virtue. 
Thus  the  moral  nature  of  man  feels 
after,  and  must  find  God.  The  reason 
why  men  see  God  in  the  outward  crea- 
tion is  that  their  own  nature  has  an  affin- 
ity with  him,  and  cannot  be  unfolded  or 
find  repose  without  him.  We  compre- 
hend and  desire  him,  because  we  carry 
his  image  in  our  moral  and  intellectuil 
powers,  and  because  these  tend  to  their 
source.  Is  there  nothing  great  then  in 
human  nature.'  Within  ii  is  wrapped 
up  this  idea  of  God;  it  is  carried  to 
him  by  inward  Impulses  and  wants.  It 
sees  in  the  outward  creAWon  God's  om- 
nipotence.     Bat  it  hears  in  its  own  coa- 

tcieace  the  voice  of  God's   authority. 

It /eels  itself  vitally  related  to  God,  not 


merely  like  matter  by  physical  depend- 
ence, out  by  a  moral  law.  It  has  a  con- 
sciousness of  accoun  table  ness  to  him, 
which  in  its  degradation  even  it  cannot 
throw  off.  It  can  reverence  God,  and 
still  more  it  can  love  him.  Is  there  no 
grandeur  in  such  a  nature?  There  can 
Be  no  higher  idea  in  the  universe  than 
this  of  God.  There  can  be  no  great- 
ness like  that  of  adoring  him,  of  har- 
mony with  his  goodness,  of  concord 
with  his  will.  This  adoration,  this 
concord  are  not  only  within  man's  pow- 
er, but  they  are  the  very  end  of  his  being; 
and  in  no  other  destiny  can  ¥re  find  rest 
and  joy. 

It  is  true  that  the  idea  of  God  has 
been  mournfully  obscured  by  human 
passions.  Still  amidst  the  ruins  of 
man  s  religious  nature  some  celestial  fire 
lias  slumbered.  And  particularly  inter- 
esting is  it  to  observe,  how  the  con- 
sciousness ot  some  divine  element  in 
human  nature  has  mingled  with  the 
grossest  superstition.  Tlius  we  witness, 
widely  spread  among  heathen  nations, 
the  practice  of  deifying  distinguished 
men, —  le;;islators,  patriots,  heroes.  But 
why  were  the  greatest  and  best  on  earth 
believed  to  be  raised  to  heaven  ?  Be- 
cause the  illustrious  of  the  race  were 
thought  to  be  of  the  same  family  with 
the  gods.  There  was  gross  superstition 
in  this  worship  offered  to  the  dead. 
But  beneath  that  error,  as  beneath  most 
errors,  lay  a  ^at  truth.  In  that  wide- 
spread practice,  the  affinity  between 
God  and  man  was  dimly  shadowed 
forth.  Therein  appeared  that  truth, 
which  has  since  shone  out  so  brightly 
in  the  union  of  the  human  and  the  di- 
vine, in  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 
How  sublimely  great  is  man,  when  thus 
regarded  as  a  spiritual  being  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  Infinite  Spirit!  Within 
him  is  enshrined  the  idea  of  God.  Ke 
calls  God  his  Father. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked,  what  are 
the  practical  uses  of  these  views  ?  I 
answer,  the  greatest  of  all  truths  are 
the  most  quickening.  And  to  nothing 
so  much  as  to  the  obscurity,  that  eclipses 
them,  is  the  low  standard  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  to  be  traced.  Again  is  it 
asked,  why  I  3.to  wi  s.ww'iM*  v>  &.t;KS.-»st. 
t^^ese  views  rA  Y\\Hcia.-&  tiM.'we.  Tl.as*^  ^. 
answer.!  Q(\ift  \'nescv\f»i*\«.c.»>»>*-'*-'^X 

give  tft»\vt.^  W  ^!cv<:  p«i«.'ft«y^  >i«.v  v--^ 
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Huiljaets  before  lu.  jMucame,  u 
Iw  Uufbt  u,  to  create  mai  afiter  the 
Bkenesa  of  God,  to  bmthi  lato  meo  a 
dhrine  virtue,  and  to  prepare  then  for 
t!ic  heavenir  life.  The  aceptic  deridca 
tbb  good  aa  enieal,  becaoae  wanting  in 
adapation  to  our  neturc.  But  1  bok 
leto  human  nature  and  cannot  tnit  feel 
tital  a  lieing  made  for  auch  a  deatinj',  as 
Cliriatianitr  revcala,  mnit  cany  within 
him  tokens  preaignifying  hii  end.  It  is 
a  joyful  oonfinnatlon  of  my  faith,  then, 
to  fiad  in  the  human  soul  plain  signa- 
tures of  a  divine  prindple,  to  find  mcul- 
lies  allied  to  the  attributes  of  God,  fac- 
ulties beginning  to  unfold  into  God's 
iB^e,  and  presages  of  an  immortal 
life. 

Another  practical  use  of  the  views 
aow  given  of  human  nature  is  this :  In 
proponion  as  they  are  received,  tbe^ 
will  transfonTi  essentially  our  modes  of 
relationship,  communtcation,  and  aaso- 
ciation  willi  our  f  el  low-beings.  They 
will  exalt  us  into  a  new  social  life. 
Indeed,  they  will  give  an  entirely  new 
character  lo  social  intercourse.  That 
intercourse  must  be  determined  by  the 
estimate  we  form  of  human  nature. 
He  who  looks  on  man  as  little  better 
than  a  brute,  will  live  witli  men  as 
brutes.  He  will  be  wanting  in  rever- 
ence for  their  rights  and  feelings.  He 
will  think  only  of  making  them  his  in. 
siTuments.  He  will  be  anxious  chiefly 
to  raise  himself  above  them  by  outward 
distinaiona.  He  will  care  little  how 
they  are  trampled  under  foot.  He  will 
scoff  at  the  thought  of  living  and  dying 
for  their  happiness.  Society  is  now  de- 
f^adeij  tlirough  all  its  hws,  institutions, 
and  customs,  by  the  blindness  of  men 
to  the  divine  principle  within  them- 
selves and  one  another.  Once  diffuse 
this  great  truth  through  society,  and  it 
will  work  a  mightier  revolution  than  pol- 
iticians ever  dreamed  of.  It  will  enno- 
ble all  social  duties.  It  will  give  sanc- 
tity to  all  social  relations.  It  will 
breathe  a  deference  and  tender  respect 
through  manners,  which  will  put  to 
shame  what  now  passes  for  courtesy. 
It  will  bring  an  end  to  that  outward,  os- 
tentatious,  supetfcial  life,  on  which  so 


many  aqnaoder  time,  meana,  tboncH 
and  their  best  powcis.  It  will  ankeo 
an  Intense  efioR  lor  distressed  hnman- 
iw.  It  will  sendbrand  wide  a  spirtt 
of  reform,  hxMn  the  nnrsery  to  thehall 
of  legislation.  It  will  substituie  the 
hol^  tie  of  human  broAerhood  for  all 
artificial  bonds  of  social  order.  With 
this  ^reat  truth  in  his  heart  a  man  can- 
not insult  a  fellow-man,  for  he  beholds 
the  divine  in  the  human.  He  can  caU 
no  being  low  in  whom  his  own  highest 
powers  and  affections  are  wrai^ed  np. 
Can  you  conceive  then  of  a  truth  so 
practical  as  this  doctrine  fA  the  great- 
ness of  man  as  a  moral  being  ?  ft  will 
create  a  new  earth. 

And,  finally,  to  speak  of  its  highest 
use,  bow  woidd  this  doctrine,  brought 
home  lo  the  heart,  transform  oar  fellow- 
ship with  God  I  Time  is  wanting  to  en- 
fold this  great  subject  now.  It  has  nerer 
as  yet  been  fitly  unfolded.  For  want  of 
an  enlightened  conviction  of  man's  par- 
tici|)ation  in  a  divine  principle,  reli^oe 
in  all  a^es  has  sunk  more  or  less  into 
superstition.  It  has  bowed  down  the 
spirits  which  it  ought  lo  have  uplifted. 
It  has  been  deemed  a  means  of  propi- 
tiating a  higher  power,  instead  of  being 
reearded  as  the  ascent  of  the  soul  to  its 
original,  as  the  divine  in  man  seeking 
the  Supreme  Divinity,  as  a  honuge 
changing  us  into  the  goodness  we 
adore,  and  strengthening  our  disinter- 
ested love  of  fellow-beings  with  a  celn- 
tial  life.  How  earnestly  to  be  desh^ 
is  it,  that  religion  should  be  thus  raised 
from  selfish  superstition  into  ^enerout 
communion  with  God.  And  never  can 
it  attain  to  this  its  true  glor)-,  till  man 
shall  better  comprehend  himself  as  i 
child  of  God,  and  the  filial  relationship, 
inherent  in  his  very  nature,  betwetn 
himself  and  the  Father  of  spirits. 

My  friends,  how  little  do  we  kno" 
ourselves  I  How  unjust  are  we  to  our- 
selves! Westudyeveryihingelsebuttlie 
divine  principle  within  ourownperseu- 
The  truth  may  be  on  our  lips.  Bot  in 
how  few  hearts  does  it  live  1  We  seed 
a  new  revelation  —  not  of  heaven  of 
of  hell  —  but  of  the  spirit  within  (n^ 
selves. 
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RcvAm  tti.  »:  "  Ti  he  the  God  <A  ihe  l«wi 
miAyl  li  he  DM  ■!»  of  ihi  C«»i]«r  ¥«.  id  the 
Cestila  abo." 

Tre  writing  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
have  met  with  a  singular  tate.  They 
were  intended  to  reveal  the  Fathert 
universal  and  impartial  love;  and  they 
have  been  used  to  represent  him  as 
an  exclusive  and  arbitrary  sovereign. 
They  were  designed  to  open  the  king- 
dom o(  God  to  all  men  ;  and  they  have 
been  so  distorted  as  to  shut  it  on  the 
many  alid  confine  it  to  the  few.  They 
breathe  the  most  liberal  spirit ;  and  yet 
from  them  have  been  drawn  the  main 
arguments  for  intolerant  bigotry.  Noth- 
ing str.inger  ever  happened  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  thought.  From  Paul, 
the  grand  teacher  of^ divine  grace  and 
mercy,  who  lived  to  break  down  the 
barriers  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and 
to  unite  the  human  race  in  brotherly 
love,  have  been  derived  the  mournful 
dogmas.  —  that  God  elects  a  certain 
number  to  salvation,  and  dooms  the  rest 
to  everla-stinK  woe  ;  that  the  reception 
of  an  unintelligible  creed  is  essential  to 
man's  redemption,  and  that  they  who 
hold  this  are  authorized  to  denounce  all 
who  reject  it,  as  enemies  o(  God  and  as 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  church  of 
Christ. 


letter  for  the  spirit  of  divine  revelation, 
and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  without  carrying  into  their 
interpretation  our  reason  and  the  light 
of  conscience.  They  have  not  been 
studied  with  the  common  intelligence 
and  candor  which  men  carry  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  other  writings.  And  hence  the 
Tree,  bold  language  of  the  Apostle  has 
been  pervcrtea  from  its  original  signifi- 
cance and  made  to  support  a  system 
which  reason  and  conscience  revolt 
bom,  and  which  tranaforms  Christianity 


from  the  gospel  of  glad  tidings  Into  die 
saddest  message  ever  pre)u:hed. 

The  great  design  of  Paul's  Epistles 
was  to  vindicate  the  spiritual  right  of 
the  human  race  against  the  exclusive 
bigotry  of  the  Jews  ;  to  manifest  God 
as  the  Father  of  all  men,  and  to  teach 
that  he  did  not  shut  himself  up  in  the 
land  of  Judea  or  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem; that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  save  not 
one  narrow  nation,  but  the  whole  world  ; 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  infi- 
nite blessings  of  the  gospel,  were  opened 
with  boundless  freedom  to  humanity 
universally.  This  is  the  great  "  mys- 
tery," or  in  other  words  the  long- hidden 
purpose  of  God,  of  which  Paul  speaks 
in  such  magnificent  language.  By  this 
"  mystery  "  he  meant  no  unintelligible 
dogma,  but  God's  merciful  design,  con- 
cealed from  the  ages,  "to  gather  to- 
gether in  one  "  the  whole  human  family 
under  Jesus  Christ,  to  break  down  all 
divisions  between  nations  and  classes, 
and  to  unite  men  of  every  kindred  and 
condition  in  one  spiritual  worship  of 
the  universal  Father.  Take  with  you 
this  great  truth,  and  you  have  the  key  to 
Paul's  writings.  Without  it,  the  rich 
treasures  of  Uiat  noble  teacher  will  be  a 
sealed  book. 

In  our  text  we  have  the  central  idea 
of  Paul's  Epistles.  I  shall  first  offer 
some  remarks  on  the  doctrine  that  God 
is  "  the  God  of  the  Gentiles,"  chiefly  to 
strengthen  our  convictions  of  its  truth  ; 
then,  in  the  second  place.  I  shall  con- 
sider the  universal  principle  contained 
in  this  doctrine  ;  and,  thirdly,  t  shall  ap- 
ply this  principle  to  our  times  and  our 
own  moral  needs. 

1.  God  is  '•  the  God  of  the  Gentiles." 
To  understand  the  full  import  of  this 
sentence  of  Paul,  we  ought  to  consider 
the  circumstances  under  «^\>AvVt.-«rt'*.t 
it.  Tfeis  propoirtXoTv,  Vr;\dR\^  wa  '^^'^ 
daja  Btertrt  too  trv\«  «i  Sa^i  ^im,'<5.'&s«^ 
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manifested  at  that  thne  an  admirable 

EDcroiitj  of  aouL  To  the  Jew,  the 
intlles  were  odious.  He  thought  it 
pollution  to  eat  with  thetn.  He  called 
them  dogs.  He  was  brought  up  in  an 
antipathy  towards  the  heathen  world, 
for  whicn  we  can  find  no  parallel.  He 
claimed  God  as  exclusively  his  God. 
In  all  the  sufferiDZK  of  hia  people  he 
was  consoled  by  their  peculiar  relation 
to  the  Divine  Being,  hy  their  supreme 
religious  exaltation  above  the  rest  of 
mankind.  And  he  lived  in  the  hope  of 
a  swift  coming  day.  in  which  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  avenge  their  wronn,  and  to 
bow  all  nations  at  their  feet.  For  a  Jew 
to  renounce  this  deeply-rooted  and  al- 
most ineradicable  pnde,  to  come  down 
from  his  height  oi  vain-glory  and  take 
hia  stand  among  the  despised  and  exe- 
crated Gentiles,  to  embrace  them  as 
brothers  and  asiiert  their  equal  claim  to 
God's  love  and  the  blessings  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  —  this  was  an  in- 
ward revolution,  a  triumph  over  passion, 
prejudice,  and  education,  such  as  we  now 
Canhardlyestimate.  Could  we  fully  conv 
prehend  it,  we  should  be  filled  with  ad- 
miration for  (he  moral  grandeur  mani- 
fested in  the  simple  words  of  our  texL 
Paul,  in  writing;  them,  not  only  offered 
violence  to  all  his  earliest  and  deepest 
impressions,  but  put  his  life  in  peril. 
Such  was  the  sliock  given  by  his  lan- 
guage to  the  pride  and  passion  of  hia 
people,  that  they  thirsted  for  his  blood, 
and  wherever  he  travelled  pursued  him 
with  murderous  intent.  So  stirring 
were  the  words  which  we  read  with  little 
emotion.  1  begin,  as  proposed,  willi 
oiFering  a  few  remarks  upon  this  doc- 
trine, for  the  end  of  deepening  our  con- 
idction  of  its  truth. 

.  God  is  "  the  God  of  the  Gentiles," 
's  Paul ;  and  do  we  not  respond  to 
i  truth  i  The  heathen  nations  had 
indeed  wandered  far  from  God ;  and  to 
the  Jews  he  seemed  to  have  forsaken 
them  utterly.  But  it  was  not  so.  The 
universal  Father  was  always  in  (he 
deepest  sen.se  (heir  God.  How  could 
he  forsake  (he  millions  of  his  creatures 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Ju- 
dea  was  but  a  speck  on  the  globe.  Its 
temple  was  a  point  too  small  to  be 
caught  by  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  but 
a  lew  miles  off.  Was  the  inftnite  One 
to  be  conlined  to  thia  tianow  s^c^t  ^ 
"ould  bis  love  be  stinted  to  &e  lew,  \o 
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whom  he  had  speciallv  revealed  bis 
wiU  ?  In  the  very  darkest  agei  God 
was  "the  Cod  of  the  Gentiles."  Though 
unknown,  he  was  always  near  and  never 
ceased  to  work  within  them.  The  hea- 
then had  their  revelation.  Ugfat  from 
heaven  descended  into  their  souls. 
They  had  the  divine  law  "written  in 
their  hearts."  God  shone  within  them 
under  the  ideas  of  justice,  goodness,  and 
duty.  No  nation  has  been  found,  how- 
ever sunk  and  degraded,  on  which  these 
lights  have  not  dawned.  The  rudest 
savage  discerns  some  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  the  iust  and  the 
unjust,  the  sellisb  and  the  kind.  In  ev- 
eiy  human  soul  there  is  a  voice  that 
whispers  of  the  right,  a  reprover  that 
strikes  awe  and  awakens  compunction, 
aprophetand  judge  that  points,  however 
indistinctly,  to  final  retriliutjon,  a  con- 
science that,  however  resisted,  cannot 
be  wholly  silenced.  In  the  rudest  tribes 
we  find  some  recognition  of  a  higher 
power,  some  glimpse  of  a  future  life. 
And  in  all  these  ideas  we  see  God  work- 
ing in  the  BOut.  for  its  redemption.  Nor 
must  we  doubt  (hat  in  the  most  corrupt 
nations  he  has  met  with  loving  homajie 
and  obedience,  on  which  he  hjs  looked 
with  parental  favor.  The  Father  has 
had  manya  temple  in  hearts  which  nev- 
er knew  his  name.  God  keep  us  from 
the  horrible  thought,  that  the  myriads 
who  are  buried  in  heathen  darkness  are 
outcasts  Irom  his  love  !  Their  spiritu^ 
wants  should  indeed  move  our  compas- 
sion ;  and  the  higher  light  is  given  us 
that  we  may  send  it  to  these  brethren. 
But  brethren  they  still  are.  And  ibey 
share  largely  and  freely,  as  we  do.  in  the 
love  of  the  Father.  Never  does  he 
leave  himself  without  a  witness. 

2.  That  God  is  'the  God  of  the  Gen- 
tiles," we  learn  from  the  wonderfci 
Crogress  which  human  nature  made  in 
eathen  ages.  Remember  Greece  — 
that  land  of  heroes,  poets,  sages  !  God's 
gift  of  genius  —  one  form  of  inspiration 
—  was  showered  down  on  that  small 
territory,  as  on  no  other  region  under 
heaven.  To  G/eece  was  civen  the  rev- 
elation of  beauty,  which  has  conferred 
upon  her  literature  and  works  of  ar[  an 
imperishable  charm,  and  made  them. 
next  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  wsA 
precious  legacy  of  past  ages.  In  th..! 
^on&cdMik  wiMativ  we  meet  not  only 
\  ^M&a»vailvf\.'4,'ni^»^'&^\^y^jiQ-;t,|)iit 
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amidst  degrading  vices  were  manifested 
suhlimest  virtues.  Socraies,  choosing 
to  die  rather  than  refrain  from  declaring 
the  truth  which  God  had  ^iven  him  for 
his  people,  was  a  type  of  the  grand  vic- 
tim tu  truth  and  humanity,  who  in  Pales- 
tine was  lo  enlighten  and  save  future 
a'.;es.  Undoubtedly,  (Irecian  philosophy 
was  an  imperfect  intelleciual  guide,  and 
impotent  as  a  moral  teacher.  It  often 
confounded  God  and  Nature,  speculated 
about  immortality  ratlier  than  believed 
it,  and  in  some  schools  rushed  into  uiter 
scepticism.  Above  all,  it  had  no  quick- 
ening voice  for  the  mass  of  men.  It 
gleamed  on  a  few  hi^h  peaks,  and  left 
llie  peopled  valleys  without  a  ray.  But 
was  not  God  the  God  of  the  Gentiles, 
when  he  awakened  in  the  Greeks  such 
noble  faculties  of  reason,  impelled  them 
lo  such  grand  works  of  art,  and  by  their 
patriotic  heroism  and  peerless  genijs 
carried  so  far  forward  the  education  of 
the  human  race  ? 

3.  God  is  "  the  God  of  the  Gentiles ; " 
and  he  was  so  just  when  he  seemed  to 
have  forsaken  them,  by  separating  from 
them  his  chosen  people.  For  why  was 
the  Jew  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind.' Why  was  the  bro:id  line  drawn 
between  him  and  the  other  children  of 
men?  From  a  spirit  of  favoritism? 
From  partiality  to  one  family  above  all 
others?  So  dreamed  the  Jew.  But 
nothing  was  further  from  the  truth. 
The  grand  purpose  of  Providence,  in 
bestowing  special  spiritual  favor  on  this 
people,  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
communication  of  an  infinite  good  to  the 
liuman  race.  Abraham  was  called  that 
in  his  seed  all  families  of  the  earth  might 
lie  blessed.  Moses  was  the  pioneer  of 
Jesus.  Judaism  was  a  normal  school  lo 
train  up  teachers  for  the  whole  world. 
The  Hebrew  prophet  was  inspired  to 
announce  an  age  of  universal  light,  when 
tlie  knowledge  of  God  was  to  cover  the 
eartli  as  waters  coverthe  sea.  Nothing 
in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  shows 
them  to  us  as  God's  personal  favorites. 
On  the  contrary,  their  history  is  3  record 
of  divine  rebukes,  Ihreaienings,  and 
punishments.  Their  very  privileges 
brought  on  them  peculiar  woes.  Their 
distinction  was  a  fearful  one.  In  ages 
of  universal  idolatry  they  were  callea  to 
hold  forth  the  light  of  pure  theism  and 
the  worship  of  one  God.  Unequal  to. 
this    spiritualit/,  they   coolinually  fell 


from  their  allegiance,  betrayed  their 
trust,  and  drew  down  judgments,  terri- 
ble as  were  ever  inflicted  upon  a  nation. 
At  length  when  the  time  came,  for  which 
all  preceding  ages  had  been  the  fore- 
runners,—  the  time  when  the  "partition 
wall  "  between  the  chosen  people  and 
the  whole  human  family  was  to  be  pros- 
trated, and  the  Jews  were  to  receive  the 
Gentile  world  into  brotherhood, —  they 
shrank  from  their  glorious  task ;  and 
rejecting  mankind,  they  became  them- 
selves the  rejected  of  God,  Their  past 
distinction  served  but  as  the  occasion 
for  their  ruin,  by_  the  proud  and  exclu- 
sive spirit   that  it  had  roused.     Their 


And  for  ages  they  have  been  a  scattered, 
despised,  hated,  spoiled,  and  persecuted 
tribe.  Meanwhile,  faith  in  the  one  true 
God,  of  which  they  were  unconscious 
heralds  and  prophets,  has  been  spread 
far  and  wide  tnroughout  the  Gentile 
world.  Thus  we  see  that  in  the  very 
act  of  selecting  the  Jew  the  universal 
Father  was  proving  himself  to  be  the 
God  of  the  heathen,  even  when  he 
seemed  to  reject  them. 

4.  This  doctrine  of  God's  love  to  his 
heathen  offspring  is  one  which  we  Chris- 
tiana still  need  to  learn.  For  we  too  are 
apt.  like  the  Jew,  to  exalt  ourselves 
above  our  less  favored  brethren.  It  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  mass  of  Christians 
even  now,  that  the  heathen  are  the  ob- 
jects of  Cod's  wrath  All  who  live  and 
die  beyond  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  it 
is  thought,  are  doomed  to  endless  perdi- 
tion. On  this  ground,  indeed,  it  is  that 
most  missionary  enterprises  rest.  We 
are  called  upon  to  send  the  gospel 
where  il  is  not  preached,  because  men 
conceive  that  beyond  the  borders  of 
Christendom  God  is  an  implacable 
judge  ;  because  no  other  pans  of  the 
earih  are  believed  to  bold  communica-  ., 
tion  with  heaven  ;  because  it  is  feared 
that  the  human  being,  whose  fate  it  is  lo 
be  born  a  heathen,  carries  to  the  grave 
an  inherited  curse,  that  will  never  be  re- 
pealed. Well  do  I  remember  the  shock 
once  received  from  reading  a  missionary 
address,  in  which  the  speaker  comouted 
the  thousands  of  the  heathen  world  who 
would  die  during  the  few  hours  of  the 
meeting  -,  and  he  asked  his  hearers  to 
listen  in  thought  tn  X.W«  *\T\0«a-»s.  ■Cl^t.-^ 
descended  mvi  V«a..    ^'A  ■»«■«  '^^  ■*• 
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/MUie  min  credit,  lor  an  instant,  tliat  the 
.  vistiy  greater  portion  of  the  human  race 
la  abandoned  by  God  ?  If  Chriatianitj 
^  actually  thus  represent  the  diaracter 
.of  God,  we  might  well  ask  what  right 
liave  to  hold  or  to  diffuse  such  a  re- 


ligion. For  amo^g  all  the  false  gods  of 
heathenism  can  one  be  found  more  un- 
rfghteons  and  more  cruel  than  the  Deity, 
whom  such  a  system  oflfen  as  an  object 
for  our  worship  ?  But  Uie  Christian  re- 
ligion nowhere  teaches  this  horrible  foith. 
And  still  more  no  man  in  his  heart  does 
or  can  believe  such  an  appalling  doc- 
trine. Utter  it  in  words  men  ra9.y ;  but 
human  nature  forbids  them  to  ^ve  it  in- 
^rard  absent  Were  the  Christians,  who 
profess  it,  deliberately  to  consider  what 
•nch  a  doctrine  means,  and  bring  it 
hpme  to  themselves  as  a  reality, — could 
they  distinctly  once  conceive  that  every 
homr,  bv  day  and  night,  thousands  of 
their  fellow-beings  are  pJunged  by  the 
never-ceasine  anger  of  God  iuto  an 
abyss  of  encfless  woe,  —  how  could  they 
endure  even  to  exist  ?  They  would  look 
on  this  world  as  a  hell,  and  long  to  es- 
cape from  the  sway  of  its  merciless  des- 
pot No !  The  human  heart  is  a  for 
petter  teacher  than  these  gloomy  sys- 
tems of  theology.  In  its  secret  depth 
It  believes,  what  perhaps  it  dares  not 
put  into  words,  in  God^s  impartial,  eq- 
uitable, universal,  and  parental  love. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  declare  the  doctrine  of  our  text 
In  its  most  universal  form.  We  read 
Scripture  to  little  profit,  if  in  passages 
relating  to  local  or  temporary  events  we 
do  not  discover  universal  truths,  equal- 
ly applicable  to  all  places  and  times. 
The  language  of  the  text  admits  of  a 
spiritual  translation.  It  contains  an 
immutable  truth  for  all  ages.  This  truth 
is  that  God  loves  equally  all  human  be- 
ings, of  all  ranks,  nations,  conditions, 
and  characters ;  that  the  Father  has  no 
favorites  and  makes  no  selections  ;  that. 
In  his  very  being*  he  is  impartial  and 
universal  love.  This  is  the  fundamen- 
tal truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  en- 
tering into  and  glorifying  all  its  other 
truths.  Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  its 
evidences,  as  given  in  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual  universe. 

This  grand  truth  of  God's  xwvwei- 


worth.  For  God's  works  are  of  the 
same  authority^  with  his  word.  These 
are  his  two  voicea,  which  are  and  must 
for  ever  be  perfectly  harmonious.  And 
we  should  dustrusi  all  interpretations  of 
the  Scriptures  which  diaame  with  the 
truths  derived  from  the  umverse.  The 
universe  teaches  that  God  is  the  God  of 
all,  and  not  of  the  few*  When  jron  lo(A 
through  Nature,  what  mark  of  a  partial 
deity  can  you  discover  ?  Does  Nature 
teacn  the  favoritism  of  her  Andior.^ 
liie  central  truth  of  the  universe  is, 
that  God  governs  by  general  laws,  which 
bear  alike  on  all  beings,  and  are  j^inly 
Instituted  for  the  good  of  all.  Wcr  are 
placed  under  one  equitable  system, 
which  is  administered  with  inflezible  im- 
partiality. Not  a  blessing  reaches  any 
one  of  us  but  by  ordinances,  which  pro- 
vide for  all  fellow-creatures.  This  glo- 
rious sun,  does  he  not  send  as  glad  a  ray 
into  the  hovel  as  into  the  palace  ?  Does 
he  not  glorify  the  same  spectacle  for 
every  eye  ?  The  few  opulent  may  mo- 
nopolize indeed  a  human  artist's  works, 
may  enclose  his  pictures  in  their  gal- 
leries, and  shut  them  out  from  common 
gaze.  But  what  are  the  pictures  of  all 
artists  combined  when  compared  with 
the  majestic  beauty  of  these  serene 
skies,  tnese  golden  or  gloomy  clouds, 
these  ample  prospects  of  earth  and  sea, 
which  Providence  paints  each  day  anew 
with  living  colors,  and .  spreads  out  in 
harmonious  proportions  before  all  bis 
children's  eyes !  Does  the  rain  fall  upon 
a  few  favored  fields;  or  does  the  sap 
refuse  to  circulate  except  through  the 
flowers  and  trees  of  a  certain  tribe? 
Some  men  indeed  may  prosper  above 
their  fellows.  But  it  is  by  turning  to 
account  the  great  laws  which  are  acting 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  as  well  as  for 
themselves.  The  farmer,  who  grows 
the  best  wheat  on  the  most  fertilized 
soils,  owes  his  success  to  no  partial 
bounty,  but  to  his  study  of  seeds  and 
composts,  and  his  obeaience  to  those 
laws  of  cultivation  which  all  may  apply* 
Nature  is  impartial  in  her  smiles.  She 
is  impartial  also  in  her  ftowns.  Who 
can  escape  her  tempests,  earthquakes, 
and  destructive  powers?  For  whom 
does  she  still  the  raging  waves  ?  Young 
axk^  c^^^  >^^  ^Qod  and  evil,  are  wrapped 


«ai  and  impartial  love  \s  xaug\\l  eXeaxX^  ^i  >   .  -     x 

In  Nature,  by  all  the  works  ^  lV\e  Cx^-  \  >ti  ^\^^*^^^  w^x^V€«wsv^  ^«^  >^ 
ator.     And  this  tesUmony  Vs  ol  g;re^x\  wi^^iA^^^^^^^  ^  ^l^^'^^^^^S^ 
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We  may  spend  our  treasures  in  rearing 
walls  against  malaria  and  pestilence. 
But  Providence  has  no  favorites.  Paia, 
disease,  and  death  break  through  the 
barriers  of  the  strong  and  rich,  as  well  as 
of  the  humble  and  the  poor.  Still  more 
do  the  awful  natural  caiasirophes,  which 
are  interpreted  by  superstitious  fear  into 
expressions  of  peculiar  wrath,  fall  with- 
out distinction.  Thus,  in  a  word,  the 
lesson  of  the  universe  is  God's  impar- 
tiality. He  has  one  law,  one  love,  for 
aU. 

2.  I  have  called  Nature  to  testtfy  that 
Cod  is  the  God  of  all-  But  outward  Na- 
ture is  not  God's  highest  manifeslation. 
In  religion  the  universal  Father  is  re- 
vealed as  working  in  the  human  soul, 
and  as  imparting  to  man  his  own  spiriL 
And  is  this  spiritual  agency  of  God 
capriciously  confined  ?  Are  any  human 
beings  excluded  from  its  influence  ? 
God^  spirit,  like  himself,  knows  no 
bounds.  There  is  no  soul  to  which  he 
does  not  apeak,  no  human  abode  into 
which  he  does  not  enter  with  his  best 
gilts.  Especially  do  the  histories  of  dis- 
tinguished saints,  philanthropists,  and 
men  of  genius  disprove  the  notion  of  a 
local  or  partial  agency  of  God's  spirit. 
From  the  huls  of  the  poor,  from  the 
very  haunts  of  vice,  from  the  stir  of  act- 
ive business,  as  well  as  from  the  stillness 
of  retired  life,  have  come  forth  the  men, 
who,  replenished  with  spiritual  gifts, 
have  been  the  guides,  comlorters,  lights, 
regenerators  of  the  world.  It  was  from 
a  fishing.boat  on  the  small  sea  of  Gali- 
lee that  God's  most  effectual  roitiisters 
of  universal  religion  were  cjlieJ.  Those 
humble  voices  are  now  listened  to  rev- 
erently in  the  schools,  churches,  and  pal- 
aces of  all  civihzed  Christendom.  Nor 
was  this  a  singular  case.  We  have  here 
but  an  illustration  of  a  universal  law. 
We  learn  from  it  that  God  is  working 
on  human  souls  in  all  limes  and  places, 
and  that  men  in  every  lot  and  sphere  re- 
ceive his  inspiration.  At  this  moment 
we  have  a  striking  example  of  this  f:ict 
in  the  great  reform  that  is  stirring  our 
whole  nation."  Who  now  are  the  most 
awakening  preachers  of  temperance  in 
"ir  country .'    Not  ministers  of  religion. 


flMra  shops  reeking  with  vapors  of  in- 


toxicating drink,  has  God  raised  up  wit- 
against  this  vice.     Lips,  from 


the  wanderer  to  return  to  virtue.  Bloat- 
ed countenances,  on  which  excess  once 
effaced  the  lines  of  humanity,  are  now 
radiant  with  kind  sympathies,  aa  they, 
who  but  lately  were  reeling  sots,  win 
back  old  companions  from  the  way  to 
ruin  and  disgraceful  death.  Is  God's 
spirit  then  confined  to  the  habitations 
of  the  refined  and  respectable,  the  well- 
ordered  and  sober?  Can  we  not  aee 
how  he  enters  the  lowest  haunt*  of 
guilt  and  shame,  and  there  finds  minis- 
ters of  truth  and  sanctity  ? 

III.  Having  briefly  considered  these 
plain  but  decisive  proofs  of  God's  im- 
pardal  and  universal  love,  I  proceed 
to  make  an  application  of  this  principle 
to  ourselves.  We  do  not  need  the  doc- 
trine for  the  particular  purpose  for  which 
Paul  used  it.  But  other  distinctions  be- 
tween men  remain,  ^distinctions  of  out- 
ward rnnk  and  condition,  of  nation  and 
color,  of  character  and  culture,  —  on  the 
ground  of  which  men  separate  them- 
selves from  one  another.  What  a 
strangeness,  coldness,  reserve,  and  hard- 
ness of  heart,  what  self-exaltation  and 
exclusiveness,  grow  out  of  trilling  differ- 
ence, which  are  designed  by  God  to 
create  mutual  dependence,  and  to  bind 
us  more  closely  to  one  another  !  Time 
will  permit  me  to  dwell  upon  two  only 
of  these  illustradons  now. 

1 .  Let  me  first  ask.  Is  God  the  Father 
of  the  rich  only?  Is  he  not  also  the 
Father  of  the  poor?  How  incredibly 
men  exaggerate  the  distinctions  of  out- 
ward condition.  The  prosperous  are 
prone  to  feel  as  if  they  are  of  a  different 
race  from  the  destitute.  But  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  heaven  and  earth,  to  whom 
ttie  treasures  of  all  worlds  belong,  how 
petty  must  be  the  highest  magnificence 
and  affluence  !  Does  the  Inlinite  Spirit 
select  as  his  special  abode  the  palace 
with  its  splendid  saloons,  rich  tapestries, 
loaded  tables,  and  blazing  lamps  ?  Does 
he  fly  from  the  hut  with  its  rue^ed 
walls  and  earthen  floor,  its  cry  of  half* 
famished  childhood,  its  wearing  cares, 
and  ill-requited  toil  ?  On  the  contrary. 
if  God  h^  a  t\«»wi  t.^\  twi  «m*&-''-w.\v 
not  vVic    VmnWift   i^«sK\ti%  -A  ^iaS«sct, 

From  ttJI  i'Kd&tv^  <A  '^'^  <«m^«»* 
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from  the  stern  discipline  of  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, how  many  of  earth  s  noblest 
spirits  have  grown  up !  Voices,  which 
have  shaken  nations,  have  in  infancy  not 
seldom  asked  alms.  Men  of  genius, 
whose  works  have  filled  the  earth  with 
light,  have  owed  their  training  to  the 
kindness  of  strangers,  and  their  early 
life  has  been  a  forlorn  struggle  for  bare 
existence.  But  why  enlarge  upon  what 
countless  biographies  of  the  greatest 
saints,  scholars,  poets,  statesmen,  phil- 
anthropists, attest?  Bring  it  to  a  su- 
preme proof.  When  God  sent  his 
beloved  Son  into  the  world,  did  he 
summon  architects  and  artists  to  rear 
for  him  a  splendid  palace?  May  we  not 
still  learn  a  lesson  of  divine  wisdom 
from  the  manger  at  Bethlehem?  We 
celebrate  this  incident  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus  in  our  churches.  Poets  sing  of  it. 
Painters  illustrate  it.  But  do  we  recall 
it  when  we  meet  the  beggar  in  the 
streets,  or  pass  the  hovel  with  its 
patched  windows,  leaking  roof,  and 
smoky  walls  ? 

2.  Once  more  I  ask.  Is  God  the  God 
of  the  good  only,  or  is  he  not  also  the 
God  of  the  wicked  ?  God  indeed  looks, 
we  may  believe,  with  j)eculiar  apj^roviil 
on  the  holy,  ui)rii;ht,  and  disinterested. 
But  he  does  not  desire  Sj  iritual  perfec- 
tion and  eternal  happiness  for  tliem, 
more  than  he  does  fur  tlie  most  de- 
praved. The  Scriptures  even  seem  to 
represent  Go»l  as  peculinriy  interested 
in  the  evil.  Jesus  illustrates  God's  love 
to  the  fallen  ny  the  parable  of  the  shep- 
herd, who,  having  a  hundred  sheep,  and 
losing  one,  leaves  the  ninety  and  nine, 
to  go  after  that  which  is  lost;  and  he 
adds :  "  There  is  more  joy  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over 
ninety-nine  just  persons  that  need  no 
repentance."  The  good  do  not  and 
ought  not  to  absorb  God's  love.  For 
the  evil  have  witiiin  them  equal  capaci- 
ties of  goodness.  In  all  men  lies,  how- 
ever hidden,  an  infinitely  precious  germ 
of  love  and  holiness  waiting  to  be  quick- 
ened. And  to  the  all-seeing  eye  this  is 
never  lost.  It  calls  forth  unutterable 
love.  Yes  !  God  loves  the  most  evil. 
We  in  our  conceited  purity  may  with- 
draw from  them,  may  think  it  pollution 
to  touch  them,  may  say,  *' Stand  off!'* 
But  God  says  to  his  outcast  child, 
*'  Come  near.'* 
Do  J  speak  to  those  who  \iavetscaL^^ 


v 


gross  vice  ?    Bless  God  for  your  happi- 
ness.    Reioice  in  the  propitious  circum- 
stances wnich  have  conspired  for  your 
safety.     But  do  not  feel  as  if  God  were 
exclusively  your  God.     Set  up  no  in- 
superable barrier  between  yourself  and 
the  fallen.     Even  if  you   are   inwardly 
as  well  as  outwardly  pure ;  if  you  are 
restrained  from  self-indulgence,  not  by 
external  motives,  such  as  custom,  opin- 
ion, and  interest,  but  by  deep  abhorrence 
of  evil,  —  do  not  imagine  yourselves  pe- 
culiarly favorites  of  God.     Who  of  us 
can  claim  such  peculiar  favor  on  the 
ground  of  unsullied  virtue  ?    How  many 
wavering  steps  can  we  retrace  in  our 
p.ist  lives,  how  many  lapses,  how  many 
wanderings,  how  many  falls  !     Can  we 
remember  no  critical   moments,  when 
what  is   called  chance  determined  our 
characters  and  conduct,  when,  if  oppor- 
tunity had    seconded   our  will,  we  too 
mi*;ht  have  joined  the  outcast  ?    Do  you 
not  feel  that  vou  owe  what  you  are  to 
the  grace  (/f  God,  which  bore  with  }0ur 
frequent  frailties,  to  the  inward  reproofs 
of    liis  spirit,  to   the  warning  voice  of 
friends    whom    his    i:>rovidencc    placed 
around  your  path,  to  events  which  star- 
tled vou  into  reflection,  to  holv  thousihts 
and  subduing  suggestions,  which  were 
breathed  upon  your  soul  you  knew  not 
whence  ?     Who  can  review  his  own  his- 
tory, and  fail  to  ascribe  his  salvation  to 
the  mercy  of  Goti  ?     W'hat  sincere  man 
does  not  feel  himself  l)ound  by  a  com- 
mon experience  and  a  common  nature 
to  the  reform  of  his  race  ?    A  truly  good 
man  will   indeed  know  that  he  is  good, 
will  practise  no  deception  upon  himself, 
will  be  conscious  of   his  progre>s.  and 
grateful  for  it.     But  he  will  find  that  he 
has  become  what  he  is  by  reliance  upon 
God's    infinite   eood-wilL     He  will  not 
indulge  in  a  seli-exalting  persuasion  of 
his  superiority.     He  knows  that  he  has 
risen  by  leaning  upon  a  higher  power 
than  his  own.     He  knows  how  midst  a 
thousand  misgivings,  in  moments  of  self- 
reproach  and  compunction,  he  was  up- 
held by  confidence  in   that  free  love  of 
God  which  never  forsakes  the  most  un- 
worthy.    This  great    truth,  that    God's 
parental  love  extends  even  to  the  worth- 
less, is  the  strength   of  the  good  man 
from  the  beginning  of  his  conflicts  with 
evil  to  the  end.     Throuiih  his  own  vic- 
10T\es  he  learns  to  hope  for  like  triumphs 
vcv  >Ccv^  xaa^V  «tw\^,  V^\&  nvctue.^  regarded 
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as  Cod's  work  carried  on  amidst 

imperfection,  becomes  a  bond  of 

with  the  vicious.  His  own  spir- 
history  proves  to  Iiim  that  there  is 
I  energy  in  the  human  soul,  wliich 
lowever  it  may  de<iden,  cannot  de- 
He  despairs  of  none.  Hecom- 
all  to  the  love  of  the  universal 
r.  To  him  God  is  not  the  God  of 
wd  only,  but  also  of  the  evil. 
speaking  thus  of  the  tenderness 
0  the  evil,  I  have  no  desire  to  ex- 
te  guilt,  or  lo  hrealc  down  the  dis- 
>n  between  virtue  and  vice.  The 
ction  is  real.     We  must  never  con- 

him  who  acts  from  principle  with 
ho  is  enslaved  by  passion  That 
courtesy,  which  treats  all  alike,  is 
ery  to  God.  We  ought  to  look 
e  ba.se  with  indign.ition.  But  in- 
:ion  m<iy  tte  blended  with  an  ear- 
esire  to  recover  the  wrong-doer, 
jnion  of  stern  rebuke  with  lender- 
ife  know  to  l)e  possible,  for  we  en- 
ice  it  towards  our  children,  rela- 
and  friends,  when  Ihey  go  astray. 
jghitodeiest  vice,  whether  in  our- 
or  in  those  mo->t  dear  to  us. 
s  we  love  ourselves  while  reprov- 
jrselves  most  bitterly,  so  should 
.ve    our    erring   fellow-creatures, 

we  frown  upon  and  firmly  oppose 
sins.  Indeed,  the  only  true  love 
e  bad  is  ih?.i  which  abhors  iheir 
ition,  and  seeks  lo  arouse  In  them 
abhorrence.  Love  can  pierce  the 
ence  like  a  lwo-edj;eil  sword.  No 
ce  of  anger  is  so  awful  as  the  calm 
B  of  love.  The  tenderness  that 
;i2es  for  wickedness  is  among  the 

forms  of  cruelty-  Whilst  God 
nn  the  evil  wiih  never-failing  com- 
n,  and  desires  iheir  recovery  Co 
,  he  sends  appattinc  judgments  on 
ipenitenl.     And,  in  our  sphere,  we 

feel  and  to  express  the  sameirre- 
ible   haired  a^ain^i  all  wrong-do- 

gitcacl  for  no  sickly  lenity  towards 
len  In  t;uilt.  1  would  not  disarm 
idge  seated  in  e.ich  man's  breast, 
inward  oracle  seldom  pronounces 
vere  a  sentence  upon  crime.  We 
ourselves  and  others  too  readily, 
lie  tone  of  indignant  virtue  is  rare- 
ird  in  this  compromising  world. 
ience  must  never  lie  silenced, 
he  most  evil   are  not  for.saken  by 

He  is  for  ever  their  Father,  and 
ire   his  immortal  cliiidreti.     For 


ever  he  welcomes  thera  to  Teturn  to 
Iheir  loyalty,  that  they  may  .become  an- 
gels of  purity  and  liebt.  This  truth  let 
us  never  forget  No  measure  of  wick- 
edness should  estrange  us  from  our  fel- 
lows, or  sever  the  lie  of  humanity.  Nev- 
er must  we  harden  our  hearts  against 
our  brethren,  however  debased.  For 
their  repentance  and  restoration  we 
should  earnestly  pray  and  strive,  and 
should  rejoice  to  pour  upon  them  every 
spiritual  aid,  encouragement,  and  conso- 
lation. Thus  have  I  sought  to  illus- 
trate by  these  two  applications  the  uni- 
versal and  impartial  love  of  Cod. 

And  now,  in  closing,  let  us  ask  our- 
selves distinctly,  What  was  the  guilt  of 
the  Jews,  against  which  the  Apostle  so 
earnestly  protested  ?  What  was  it  that 
levelled  Iheir  temple  to  the  dust,  turned 
Jerusalem  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  scat- 
tered their  nadon  like  chsff  throughout 
ihe  earth  ?  It  was  their  proud  separa- 
tion of  themselves  from  their  race. 
Their  crime  was  their  claim  lo  God's 
exclusive  favor,  their  unwillingness  to 
receive  Iheir  fellow-men  to  equal  privi- 
leges, their  denial  of  God's  impartial 
love  to  all  his  children.  And  will  not 
the  same  spirit  bring  the  s:ime  ruin  upon 
us  f  Separation  of  ourselves  from  our 
race  is  spiritual  death.  It  is  like  cutting 
ofif  a  member  from  the  body  ;  the  sev- 
ered limb  must  perish.  No  matter  what 
separates  us  from  our  fellows, —  whether 
it  be  rank,  wealth,  culture,  genius,  or 
even  virtue,  —  if  our  good  qualities  or 
our  good  deeds  cut  us  off  from  sympathy 
wiih  our  race,  they  become  our  ruin. 
Nothing  is  so  odious  in  God's  sight  as 
thai  pride,  ihal  presumptuous  spirit  of 
distinction,  that  haughiy  lookini;  down 
upon  others,  which  leads  men  to  mag- 
nify what  is  peculiar  in  their  condi- 
tion, inlellecl.  or  character,  and  lo  erect 
this  into  a  barrier  between  themselves 
and  mankind.  Jesus  detested  and  con- 
demned no  quality  in  his  countrymen 
so  severely  as  he  did  this  separating 
pride.  Even  Ihe  grossest  excesses  of 
sensuality  shocked  him  less  than  the 
spirit  of  the  Pharisee.  The  spirit  of 
the  Phari.Eee  still  survives  in  a  thou- 
sand forms.  It  is  the  spirit  that,  on  the 
ground  of  some  spei-ial  advantage, 
whether  of  outward  gain  or  inward  ac- 
quirement, says  to  the  less  privileged, 
"  Stand  apart.  ChtU'-i-MviV)  t^'i!^^  -av"!, 
us  lo  recogTivic  \tt  ti\  WAti  '^i%  ^-ast*  "■«a^ 
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mortal  principle,  the  same  germ  of  di- 
vinity, tne  same  imap;e  of  God. 

Tins  spirit  of  universal  humanity  is 
the  verv  soul  of  our  religion.  As  yet  its 
heavenly  power  is  scarcely  felt.  There- 
fore it  IS  that  so  few  of  the  blessings 
of  Christianity  appear  in  Christendom. 
Alas,  we,  lack  humianity.  We  talk  of  it, 
we  profess  it,  but  we  contradict  its  es- 
sential principles  in  character  and  in  life. 
We  rear  partition  walls  of  distinction 
between  ourselves  and  fellow-beinss. 
We  exaggerate  petty  differences.  We 
hedge  ourselves  round  with  conventional 
usages.  Nor  can  we,  if  we  would,  with- 
out severe  struggle,  break  through  these 
obstructions  to  universal  love.  Our  hab- 
its, our  established  modes  of  thought 
and  action,  the  manners  and  fashions  of 
society,  all  hem  us  in.  Unconsciously 
and  perpetually  we  violate  man's  high- 
est ri^ht,  the  right  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  a  ciiild  of  God.  Man*s  no- 
blest relationship  is  practically  denied. 
The  grand  light,  in  which  this  tie  ought 
to  be  viewecT  has  hardly  even  dawned 
upon  us.  What  a  regeneration  it  will 
be  throughout  all  society,  when  men 
learn  fully  to  believe  in  their  spiritual 
relationship  to  one  Heavenly  Father 
We  hold  this  truth  in  words.  Who  feels 
its  vitalizing  power?  When  brought 
home  as  a  resility  in  social  life,  it  will 


transform  the  world.  Then  will  fbe 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  be 
created.  Then  will  our  race  become  a 
peaceful  and  blessed  fiuniljr,  a  tonple 
of  true  filial  worshippers.  All  other 
reforms  of  society  are  superficial.  Until 
men's  eyes  shall  be  purged  to  discern 
in  one  another,  even  in  the  most  de- 
graded and  fallen,  a  ray  of  the  divinitjr, 
a  reflection  of  God's  ima^,  a  moral  and 
a  spiritual  nature  within  which  God 
works,  and  to  which  he  proffers  heav- 
enly grace  and  immortal  life,  —  until  tbcy 
shall  thus  recognize  and  reverence  the 
eternal  Father  in  all  his  human  chil- 
dren, the  true  bond  of  communion  will 
be  wanting,  between  man  and  roan,  and 
between  man  and  God.  Till  then,  un- 
der all  forms  of  law  and  courtesy  will 
lurk  distrust  and  discord,  inf  usine  pride, 
iealousv,  and  hate  into  the  individnal 
heart,  into  domestic  life,  into  the  inter- 
course of  neighborhoods;  into  the  policv 
of  nations,  and  turning  this  fair  earto 
into  the  likeness  of  hell.  But  a  better 
day  is  coming.  The  kingdom  of  heav- 
en is  at  hand.  A  purer  Christianity, 
however  slowly,  is  to  take  the  place  of 
that  which  bears  but  its  name.  Cannot 
we  become  the  heralds  of  this  better 
day?  Let  our  hearts  bid  it  welcome! 
Let  our  lives  reveal  its  beauty  and  its 
power ! 


IV. 
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Luke  xii.  7 :  "  Even  the  very  hair«  of  your  head 
are  all  numbered.*' 

How  ought  we  to  live  with  our  Crea- 
tor, —  as  strangers  or  as  children  ?  How 
are  we  to  worship  him.  —  as  a  distant 
being:  or  as  near  to  us  ?  What  is  his 
relation  to  us,  —  that  of  a  remote  sove- 
reijjn,  who  takes  no  immediate  and  spe- 
cial care  of  individuals,  or  that  of  a 
parent,  who,  whiM  provident  of  his 
whole  family,  watches  over  t\w^  \«it- 
t/cu Jar  child  ? 

These  are  great  qucsl\oi\s  axvd  V\^^- 
pWy   our   religion  answers  iVvera  ^m\Vj 


However  indistinct  Nature's  teachinirs 
may  be  upon  these  points  —  however 
insufficient  unassisted  reason  may  be  to 
establish  the  truth  of  a  minute  and  con- 
stant providence,  extended  to  each  .sin- 
gle creature  —  however  strong  may  l)e 
the  appearances  of  a  general  order  of 
the  universe,  to  which  the  interests  of 
private  individuals  are  sternly  sacrificed. 
—  still  as  Christians  we  are  assured,  that 
God  w  his  government  of  the  whole 
^cjfc^  TtfiX  \sw«.\>Jcvfe  Y«\s.AVaJC  He  is  the 
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It  is  the  perfection  of  wisdom  — 
the  distinction  of  an  all-compreheiiBive 
miDd — to  embrace  at  once  the  concerna 
of  a  vast  community  o£  beings  and  the 
interest  of  every  single  mem^r,  to  con- 
join the  enlarged  views  of  a  universal 
sovereign  iviin  the  minute  inspection 
and  tender  care  of  a.  father.  And  such 
is  our  Cod.  He  is  the  God  of  all,  and 
yet  he  is  m/  God.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment he  pervades  heaven  and  earth, 
talcing  charge  of  the  suitenance,  prog- 
ress, and  growing  happiness  of  the  un- 
bounded creation,  and  he  ia  present 
with  me,  as  intent  upon  my  character, 
acdons,  wanta,  trials,  joys,  and  hopes,  as 
if  I  were  the  sole  object  of  his  love. 

This  view  of  God  we  ail  have  a  deep 
interest  in  impressing  on  our  minds. 
We  must  strive  to  combine,  in  our  con- 
ception of  him,  the  tliou^jhts  of  a  par- 
ticular and  a  universal  Providence,  On 
the  one  hand,  we  must  not  narrow  his 
loving  care,  as  if  it  were  mindful  of  our- 
selves alone,  nor  ihiolc  of  him  only  as 
doing  us  good.  For  this  would  be  to 
rob  him  of  his  infinitude,  and  darken 
the  splendor  of  his  txiundless  benefi- 
»nce.  Such  a  view  would  mjke  relig- 
ion the  nurse  of  selfishness,  and  convert 
)ur  connection  with  the  Supreme  Being 
into  one  of  self-interest.  Never  let  ua 
try  to  monopolize  God.  Never  let  us 
imagine  thai  God  exists  only  as  admin- 
istering to  our  individual  wants.  Never 
let  us  for  an  instant  forget  his  relation 
to  the  universe.  Let  us  adore  him  for 
the  streams  of  bounty,  which  flow  un- 
ceasingly, from  the  founuiins  of  his  life, 
to  all  his  countless  cre.^tures.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  beware  lest  in  thuii  en- 
larging your  views  of  the  infinite  One 
^u  lose  your  hold  of  the  correlative 
:ruth.— that  though  all  beings  of  all 
worlds  are  his  care,  though  nis  mind 
Lhua  embraces  the  universe,  he  is  yet 
IS  mindful  of  you,  as  if  that  universe 
were  blotted  out,  and  you  alone  sur- 
/ived  to  receive  the  plenitude  of  his 
:are.  God'a  relation  lo  you  is  not  an 
sxclusive  one,  bul  it  is  as  close  as  If  It 
*ere.  Judge  not  of  the  infinite  mind 
jy  your  own.  Because  you,  frail  men, 
«hen  you  extend  your  care  over  a  city, 
I  community,  or  a  nation,  overlook  the 
Mncerns  of  individuals  through  incapa- 
:ity  of  comprehending  in  one  view  the 
3st  and  the  minute,  the  whole  and  its 
trUcJet,  do  not  thence  Jmagine    ttuit 


the  Infinite  Spirit  cannot  be  perpetually 
caring  for  you,  because  he  cares  for  the 
immense  community  of  spirits.  Never 
conceive  that  your  actions  are  over- 
looked and  forgotten,  because  of  the 
multiplicity  of  agents  and  beings  who 
are  to  be  guided  and  governed.  Never 
fear  that  your  wants  are  forgotten,  be- 
cauM  the  boundless  creation  sends  up 
a  cry  to  its  common  Father,  and  he  has 
an  infinite  family  for  whom  to  provide. 
Never  think  that  your  characters  are 
objects  of  litde  interest,  because  innu- 
merable orders  of  beings  of  higher  at- 
tainments and  virtues  attract  the  regards 
of  this  munificent  king.  Were  you  his 
only  creature  alive,  he  could  not  think 
of  you  more  cons  tan  dy  and  tenderly,  or 
be  more  displeased  with  ;^our  resistance 
to  duty,  or  feel  more  joy  in  your  fidelity 
to  right,  than  he  does  now. 

The  human  mind,  apt  to  measure  God 
by  itself,  has  always  found'  a  ditTiculty 
in  reconciling  the  two  views  which  have 
just  been  staled.  Through  this  propen- 
sity it  fell  into  polytheism,  or  tlie  wor- 
ship of  many  gods-  Wanting  a  deity, 
who  would  watch  over  their  particular 
intere.^ts,  and  fearing  that  (hey  would  ]x 
overlooked  by  the  Father  of  all,  men 
invented  inrerior  divinities, — gods  for 

each  particular  country  and  nation, 

and  stdl  more  household  ^ods.  divinities 
for  each  pariicuUr  dwelling,  thit  they 
might  have  some  superior  power  be- 
neath which  to  shelter  their  weakness. 
Under  Christianity  even  the  same  difB- 
culty  has  been  and  still  is  felt.  To  this 
we  must  ascribe  the  exaltation  of  saints 
into  divinities  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
And  among  Protestants,  not  a  few  make 
the  universal  Faiher  a  partial  deity, 
and  appropriate  his  blessings  to  their 
sect,  as  if  fearing  that  they  should  lose 
a  portion  of  his  favor,  by  supposing 
him  lo  be  as  gracious  to  all  human 
beings  as  to  themselves. 

I.  But  there  Is  no  Inconsistency  in  at 
once  believing  in  God's  particular  prov- 
idence and  in  his  universal  providence. 
He  may  watch  over  all,  and  vet  watch 
over  each,  as  if  each  were  all.  There 
is  a  simple  truth,  which  may  help  ua  to 
understand,  that  God  does  not  intermit 
his  attention  to  individuals  in  conse- 
quence of  hU  itis^cVvotv  qI  vV*. 'w&,c\\e. 
whole.  \\,  \s  ftCw.  X'uft  "wLfivNA-iAX*  ». 
iiving  pa.rt  ot  \.\\\s.  UtiinK  ■«Vo\e.— ■»*a!^.-i 
connected  miii  A,— «ai»%^'i^*^  ''^  **■ 
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reacted  upon  by  it,  —  receiving  good, 
and  communicating  good  in  return,  in 
proporiion  to  his  growth  and  power. 
From  this  constitution  of  the  universe 
it  follows  that  the  whole  is  preserved 
and  perfected  by  the  care  of  its  parts. 
The  general  good  is  bound  up  in  the 
individual  good.  So  that  to  superintend 
the  one  is  to  superintend  the  other;  and 
the  nej»lect  of  either  would  be  the  neg- 
lect of  both.  What  reason  have  I  for  con- 
sidering myself  as  overlooked,  because 
God  has  such  an  immense  family  to  pro- 
vide for  .^  I  belong  to  this  family.  I  am 
bound  to  it  by  r//<?/  bonds.  I  am  al- 
ways exerting  an  influence  upon  it.  I 
can  hardly  perform  an  act  that  is  con- 
fined in  Its  consequences  to  myself. 
Others  are  affected  by  what  I  am,  and 
say,  and  do.  And  these  others  have 
also  their  spheres  of  influence.  So  that 
a  single  aqt  of  mine  may  spread  and 
spread  in  widening  circles,  through  a 
nation  or  humanity.  Through  my  vice 
I  intensify  the  taint  of  vice  tlirou^hout 
the  universe.  Through  my  misery  I 
make  multitudes  sad.  On  the  other 
hand,  every  development  of  my  virtue 
makes  me  an  ampler  blessin«(  to  my  race. 
Every  new  truth  tliat  I  gain  makes  me 
a  brighter  light  to  humanity.  I  ou^ilit 
not  then  to  imagine  that  God's  interest 
in  me  is  diminished,  because  his  inter- 
est is  extended  to  er.dless  hosts  of 
spirits.  On  the  contrary,  God  must  be 
more  interested  In  mc  on  this  very  ac- 
count, because  I  inllucnce  others  as  well 
as  myself.  I  am  a  living  member  of 
the  great  family  of  all  souls ;  and  I 
cannot  improve  or  suffer  myself,  without 
diffusing  jjood  or  evil  around  me  through 
an  ever-cnlargin<j  sphere.  My  hearer, 
you  are  not  to  think  of  yourself  as  neg- 
lected, because  God  has  an  innumerable 
company  of  children  to  care  for.  One 
of  the  methods  by  which  he  cares  for 
these  various  children  is  to  make  pro- 
vision for  your  progress.  The  interests 
of  others,  as  well  as  your  own  interests, 
require  that  the  universal  Father  should 
watch  over  your  progress.  For  just  so 
far  as  you  are  wise,  disinterested,  and 
happy,  you  will  become  a  universal  bless- 
ing. Be  not  disheartened  then  by  look- 
ing round  on  the  immense  creation,  and 


thinkinjr  that 


vou  are  bul  o\^^ 


2LVC\CiW^ 


indefinitely  around    you,   andl   throngb 
succeeding  generations. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  seen  that 
from  the  intimate  and  vital  connectioe 
between  the  individual  and  the  comnra- 
nity  of  spirits,  God  in   takine  care  d 
each  person  is  taking  care  of  ine  wbote. 
and  that  there   is    a    perfect  harmooj 
between  the  general  and  the  particular 
superintendence    of    God.      From  the 
same  vital  connection  of  beings  I  d^ 
rive  another  encouraging  view,  leading 
to  the  same  result.     1  learn  from  it  that 
God's   attention  to  his  whole  creation. 
far  from  withdrawing    his   regard  from 
me,  is  the  very  method  whereby  he  is 
advancing  my  especial  good.     1  am  or- 
ganically connected  with  the  great  fam- 
ily of    the   universal    parent.      Plainly 
then  it  is   for  my  happiness    that  this 
family  should    be    watched    over  and 
should  prosper.     Suppose   the   Creator 
to  abandon  all  around  me,  that  he  might 
bless  me  alone,  should  I  be  a  gainer  ly 
such  a  monopoly  of  Gods  care?    My 
happiness  is  manifestly  bound  up  ttiih 
and  flows  from  the  happiness  of  those 
around  ;  and  thus  the  divine   kindness 
to  others  is  essentially  kindness  to  n^y- 
self.     This  is  no  theory ;  it  is  the  fact 
confirmed  by  all  experience.    Ever}  day 
we  receive  perpetual  blessings  liom  tie 
pi  ogress  of  our  race.      We  are  cnI'Lht- 
encd.  refined,  elevated,  through  the  stud- 
ies. disc<  vtries,  and   arts   of  counties.^ 
J  ersons   wlu  m  we  have  ne\er  seen  and 
of  >^hom  ve   have    never   even   beard. 
Daily  ve  enjoy  conveniences,  pleasures.  I 
and  means  of  health  and  culture,  through 
advancements  in  science  and  art  made 
in  the  most  distant  regions.     And  in.'O 
far  as  we  possess  elevated,  disinlcrtsied 
and  holy  characters,  or  enlarged  intelli- 
gence, have  not  these   been   cherished 
and  encouraged  by  the  examples,  writ- 
ings, f'eeds,  and  lives  of  far-spread  fei- 
low-beinirs,  through  all  ages  and  nations? 
How  much  woulci  each  of  us  assuredly 
be  advanced   in  happiness,  wisdom,  \ir- 
tue,  were  the  community  around  us- 
were  all  the  persons  with  whom  we  hold 
intercourse  —  more    humane  and  more 
heavenly!     Is  God  then   neglecting  as 
in  his  care  of  others  ?     How  could  he 
bless  us  more  effectually,  than  bycarr}- 
\tv«  ^wv^-slt^  \V\^  ^eat  spiritual  system. 
\.o  v*\C\Oc\  ^t  ^b«^<^»xv^^"^\A^^  ^^^C\Q3^i•e  are 


millions:  for  these  tt\\\V\oi\s  Wn^  ^  Hr-  _.  -.    w,-  .v.  .       ^v 

imr  interest  in  each  one.     \ow  ?is.  At\\t\.  \  Vnxtv^v^xV^*-^  N^ ^ TKi.>j ^^\^xw^ 
dT^iS  cannor^^^^  spread  ^ood  ox  ..x\\  .o  .W  ^^e.  .xx^  ^  vV.  ....^^.^ 
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thrDU^li' -tit  (io(!"s  universe,-  -heluceii 
tliis  worlil  of  t)urs  and  other  woihls, — 
that  the  human  race  is  benetitcJ  by 
the  progress  of  all  other  orders  of  be- 
ings. So  that  the  Creator  is  providing 
for  your  happiness  and  virtue,  in  the 
care  which  he  extends  over  the  diverse 
systems  of  worlds  around,  and  over  the 
higher  ranks  of  spirits  in  the  heavens. 
Tiiis  happiness  we  m.iy,  indeed  we  do 
lose  by  vice  —  by  a  spirit  of  self-love  — 
houile  alike  to  the  Creator  and  to  his 
creatures.  But  tliis  will  be  our  self-im- 
posed doom.  Such  isolation  will  not 
come  from  neglect  on  the  part  of  our 
Heavenly  Father.  For  he  designs  to 
make  us  all  blessed  beings  together,  in 
a  blessed  universe. 

II.  Thus  having  seen  how  consistent 
is  the  doctrine  of  God's  care  for  tiie 
whole  with  the  doctrine  that  he  watches 
minutely  over  every  individual,  let  me 
now  asic  you  to  look  at  this  doctrine 
more  closely,  in  its  practical   applica- 
tions.    Consider  what  aflfecting  ideisit 
involves!     According  to  this  truth,  we 
are,  each  one  of  us,  present  to  the  mind 
of  God.     We  are  penetrated,  each  one 
of  us,  instant   by  instant,  by   his    all- 
seeing  eye  ;  we  are  known,  every  single 
person  of  us.  more  interiorly  by  him, 
than  we  are  known  to  ourselves.     Mo- 
ment by  moment,  the   living  God  sus- 
tains us;  and  his  own  life  continuilly 
flows  into  us  throuj;h    his  omnipotent 
^[ood-will.     Moment  by  moment,  he  in. 
tends  and  does  us  goo. I ;  and  no  bless- 
ing comes  to  us  without  his  immedi.ite 
lovinj^  purpose.     In  fine,  and  above  all, 
the  Holy  One  never  loses  sight  of  our 
character  and  con  lu:t.     He  is  present 
to  inspire  sentiments,  sugi^estions,  mo- 
tives, and  to  grant  us  aids  and  opportu- 
nities for  spiritual  growih.   He  witnesses 
and  delights  in  our  virtues.     And  he, 
too,  witnesses  and  condemns  every  sin. 
Let  us  never  l>e  unmindful  of  this  last 
view.     Because  God  is  always  near,  in- 
tending and  doing  us  good,  we  must  not 
i:iia-j:ine  that  his  relation  to  us  will  se- 
cure our  happiness,  if  we  arc  unworthy 
in  spirit  and  in  life.      It  is  true    that 
nothing  but  good  can  come  from  God. 
but  never  let  us  forget  that  this  very 
icood  may  be  turned  into  evil,  through 
our  perverseness.     Let  us  remember  — 
h  is  a  solemn  truth  — th\t  from  our  very 
nature  our  happiness  is  intrusted  to  our 
onra  keeping.     We  are  endowed  with 


I  th  it  aul'nl  p>vver  of  free-will,  without 
which  \irlue  eannut  be.  For  ourselves 
we  must  determine  whether  God  s  gifts 
shall  fulfil  their  end  in  promoting  happi- 
ness, or  whether  they  shall  be  turned 
into  bitterness  and  woe.  There  is  not 
one  blessing  in  existence,  not  even  God's 
choicest  gift,  which  may  not  through  our 
neglect,  abuse,  and  perversity  become  a 
source  of  misery.  So  that  God's  con- 
nection with  us,  intimate  as  it  is,  is  yet 
no  pledj^e  of  happiness,  without  our  own 
concurrence. 

Intimate  and  tender,  beyond  our  high- 
est conception,  is  our  Heavenly  Father's 
relationship  to  us!  He  is  incessantly 
our  creator  and  renewer,  our  upholder 
and  benefactor,  our  witness  and  judge. 
The  connection  of  all  other  beings  with 
us,  when  compared  with  this,  is  forei'jn 
and  remote.  The  nearest  friend,  the 
most  loving  parent,  is  but  a  stranger 
to  us,  when  contra.sted  with  God.  No 
words  can  adequately  express  this  living 
alliance  of  the  Creator  with  his  crea- 
tures. Our  bodies  are  less  closely  unit- 
ed with  our  minds,  than  is  God  with 
our  inmost  self.  For  the  body  may  be 
severed  from  the  soul  without  worfcing 
its  destruction.  But  were  God  to  for- 
sake this  thinking  principle,  it  would  in- 
stantly perish.  How  near  to  me  is  my 
Creator!  I  am  not  merely  surrounded 
by  his  influence,  as  by  this  air  which  I 
breathe.  I  am  pervided  by  his  agency. 
He  quickens  my  whole  being.  Through 
him  am  I  this  instant  thinking,  feeling, 
and  speaking.  And  knowing  thus  the 
intensity  and  the  extent  of  this  relation- 
ship, how  is  it  possible  that  I  can  forget 
him! 

My  hearers,  I  have  thus  turned  your 
attention  to  this  sublimely  affecting  sub- 
ject of  our  vital  connection  with  God, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  tem- 
porary fervor,  but  that  we  may  feel  the 
urgent  duty  of  cherishing  these  convic- 
tions. If  this  truth  l>ecomes  a  reality 
to  us,  we  shall  be  conscious  of  having 
received  a  new  principle  of  life.  The 
man,  who  has  Ix'ijun  to  understand,  be- 
lieve, and  feel  thit  //^,  as  a  person,  is 
an  object  of  perpetual  regard  to  the  in- 
finite Creator,  and  that  the  Supreme 
Being  takes  a  personal  interest^  not 
merely  m  V\\?^  ptts^ta  ^^V\x^^\s^\^\^\^v9* 

vastly  V\\^V\w  i^^xotv*.  oS.  ^'^^^^"^^^^''ts 
emotion  Wian  ou^  ^Vio\*  ^>«^^^  ^^^^  ^ 
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his  connection  with  the  outward,  muta- 
ble world  can  even  conceive  of.  Were 
a  person,  who  had  lived  in  ignorance  of 
all  beyond  mere  sensitive  existence,  sud- 
denly to  receive  a  clear  impression  of 
God*s  all-embracing  presence,  he  would 
under}>:o  a  greater  change  of  condition, 
than  i?  he  were  to  awake  some  morning 
in  a  wholly  new  world,  peopled  by  new 
beings,  clothed  in  new  beauty,  and  gov- 
erned by  laws  such  as  he  had  never 
known  oy  experience.  He  would  be 
uplifted  with  the  assurance  that  at  length 
he  had  found  for  his  soul  an  all-sufficing 
object  of  veneration,  gratitude,  trust, 
and  love,  an  unfailing  source  of  strength 
for  every  mortal  weakness,  an  exhaust- 
less  refreshment  of  his  highest  hope,  an 
ever-springing  fount  of  holy  emotion, 
Nnrtuous  energy,  and  heavenly  joy.  infi- 
nitelv  transcending  all  modes  of  good, 
to  wfiich  he  had  been  wont  to  look.  In 
a  word,  he  would  be  utterly  transformed. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  degree  as  by 
faithlessness  I  lose  sight  of  my  intimate 
relationship  with  God,  1  am  bereft  of  in- 
ward jieace,  of  the  desire  for  progress, 
of  power  to  escape  from  myself.  The 
future  grows  dim,  and  hope  dies.  A 
chanj:je  comes  over  me  like  that  which 
befalls  the  traveller,  when  clouds  over- 
spread the  sky.  when  gathering  mists 
obscure  his  path,  and  gloom  settles 
down  upon  his  uncertain  way,  till  he  is 
lost.  The  light  of  life  is  a  constant  con- 
sciousness of  divine  fellowship.  But 
we  should  not  expect  a  sudden  manifes- 
tation of  the  infinite  One  to  our  souls. 
Gradually  we  must  attain  to  this  serene 
trust  in  God's  all-protecting  care,  inces- 
sant mercy,  and  inspiring  influence. 
The  blessini;  will  not  be  less  real  be- 
cause it  comes  upon  us  gently,  accord- 
ing to  our  spiritual  projrress.  There  is 
no  rest  for  our  souls  except  in  this  ever- 
growing communion  with  the  All-Perfect 
One. 

III.  How  then  can  we  attain  to  an 
abiding  consciousness  of  living  relation- 
ship with  the  living  God  .^  How  can  we 
reach  the  constant  feeling  that  he  is  al- 
ways with  us,  ofTering  every  aid  con- 
sistent with  our  freedom,  guiding  us  on 
to  heavenly  happiness,  welcoming  us 
into  the  immediate  Vx\o\\\tA\i,^  ol  Vv\s 
perfection,  into  a\ov\i\^z.  ie\\o>K?»V\\>  ^'"^^^ 
himself?     Some  one  x^tcj  s:\n  ;.  ^^}  ^^ 
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is  dull,  my  heart  is  cold.  How  shall  I 
a^-ake  to  perceive,  to  feel,  to  love,  to 
serve,  to  enjoy  this  living  God  of  whom 
you  speak?"  There  is  time  for  hot  a 
brief  reply ;  and  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  what  seems  to  be  essential,  as  the 
^rsi  step,  in  this  approach  to  true  com- 
munion with  the  Father  of  S{  irits. 

My  l>elief  is,  that  one  chief  means  of 
acquiring  a  vivid  sense  of  God's  pres- 
ence is   to   resist,   instantly  and  reso- 
lutely, whatever  we  feel   to  be  e\'il  in 
our  hearts  and   lives,  and   at  once  to 
begin  in  earnest  to  obey  the  divine  will 
as  it  speaks  in  conscience.      You  sav 
that  you  desire  a  new  and  nearer  knowl- 
edge of  your  Creator.     Let  this  thirst 
for  a  higher  consciousness  of  the  Infi- 
nite Being  lead  you  to  oppose  whatever 
you  feel  to  be  at  war  witn  God's  purity, 
God*s  truth,  and  God's  righteousness. 
Just  in  prop>ortion  as  you  gain  a  victory 
over  the  evil  of  which  you  have  become 
aware   in   yourself,    will    your   spiritual 
eye  be  purj^ed  for  a  brighter  j^erceptioD 
of  the  Holy  One.     And  this  in  its  torn 
will    strengthen   you    for   a   yet    more 
strenuous    resistance    of    sin,  —  which 
will  prepare  you  for  still  more  iniimaie 
acquaintance  with  the  divine  nature  and 
character     This  attainment  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  this  instant  resistance 
of  sin  are  most  intimately  and  \Tially 
related.     Neither  can   advance  beyond 
the  other.     For  God,  as  the  All-Good, 
can   be   known  only  through  our  o«ti 
growing  goodness.     No  man   living  in 
deliberate  violation  of  his  duty,  in  wil- 
ful   disobedience    to    God's    commands 
as  taught  by   conscience,  can  possiblj 
make  progress  in  acquaintance  wiih  the 
Supreme  Being.     Vain  are  all  acts  of 
worship   in   church   or  in    secret,  vain 
are  religious  reading  and  conversation, 
without   this    instant   fidelity.      Unless 
you  are  willing  to  withstand  the  desirt 
which  the  inward  monitor,  enlij»htencd 
as  it  always  is  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  co> 
demns,  vou    must,   you   will   remain  a 
stranger  to  your  Heavenly  Father    Lvi. 
passions  and   sensual   impulses  darken 
the  intellect  and  sear  the  heart.     Ksp^ 
ciallv  important  is  it —  indispensable,  in- 
deecf  —  that  self-indulgence  and  self-wi'J 
shall  be  determinedly  withstood.   Wiile 
\Nc\ts^  txv'C'cvT'aXv  >\^^Tw^ver  can  we  com- 
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the  Supreme  Being,  filled  with  his  light 
and  joy  and  peace,  we  must  utterly 


with  the  divine  purity  and  disinterest 
Would  you  really  know  your  Creator, 


would  yoii  become  indeed  alive  to  his 
goodness,  then  show  your  sincerity  by 
beginning  at  once  an  unflagging  war- 
fire  with  tbat  habit,  that  passion,  that 
afCectioa,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  con- 
science this  moment  assures  you  is  hos- 
tile to  God's  will.  You  need  not  go 
(ar  to  learn  how  you  may  gain  more 
vivid  views  of  God.  The  sin  that  now 
rises  to  memory  as  your  bosom  sin,  let 
this  first  of  all  be  withstood  and  mas- 
tered. Oppose  it  instantly  by  a  detes- 
tation of  it,  by  a  firm  will  to  conquer  it, 
by  reflection,  by  reason,  and  by  prayer 
Such  a  spiritual  conflict,  trifling  though 
it  may  appear,  will  do  more,  than  can 
all  other  influences  combined,  to  til  you 
for  a  near,  strong,  affectionate  intimacy 
with  your  God.  And  without  such  a 
struggle  of  your  will  —  which  is  but  an- 
other name  for  repentance  —  you  can 
never  draw  a  step  nearer  lo  the  All-Holy 
and  All-True  He  will  always  be  to 
you  a  God  afar  off,  wrapt  in  clouds  of 
terror.  It  is  customsrv  to  recommend 
reading  the  Diblc,  religious  worship, 
meditation,  as  merins  of  awakening  re- 
ligious sensibility ;  and  Ihey  are  all 
important  as  means.  J  would  on  no  ac- 
count disparage  them.  Use  them  all. 
But  use  them  in  connection  with  this 
primary  obedience  to  conscience,  this 
resolute  resistance  of  your  peculiar 
tempt^itions.  For  without  this  all  other 
means  of  religious  discipline  will  but 
mock  you.  They  may  generate  a  tem- 
porary fervor,  and  kindle  an  occasional 
flash  of  devout  feeling.  But  such  relig- 
ious emotion  will  l>e  out  local  and  tran- 
sient, sinking  into  gloom  when  you  most 
need  its  guiding  light,  never  bnghtening 


to  full  day,  nor  filling  the  firmament  of 
your  soul  with  noontide  peace. 

My  friends,  in  this  discourse  I  have 
spoken  to  you  of  the  great  truth,  that 
the  infinite  God  Is  for  ever  around  and 
within  each  one  of  you ;  that  our  Heav- 
enly Father  is  intetCiteA  personalis  in 
each  one  of  you;  that  the  Author  of 
the  Universe  is  as  near  to  you  as  your 
very  life ;  that  the  Giver  of  all  Good  is 
incessantly  doing  you  good.  By  com- 
prehending this  truth  you  can  gain  the 
means  of  a  happiness,  such  as  the  whole 
world  cannot  give,  and  which  no  change 
in  existence  can  take  away.  Incorpo- 
rate it  with  your  character.  Let  it  call 
forth  your  love  and  trust  in  their  intens- 
est  energy.  And  you  will  have  found 
a  resource,  refuge,  treasure,  a  fount  of 
strength,  courage,  hope,  and  joy  truly 
inexhaustible.  Earnestly  strive  then  to 
open  your  inmost  souls  to  the  influence 
of  the  Infinite  Being,  till  you  are  filled 
with  his  fijiness.  Are  there  none  here 
in  whom  this  touching  truth  of  an  ever- 
lasting Father  always  and  instantly  sus- 
taining and  quickening,  recreating  and 
renewmg  us,  fies  dormant ;  to  whom  rea- 
son, conscience,  nature,  tradition,  the 
words  of  Jesus,  the  calls  of  countless 
blessings,  speak  ineffectually  to  rouse 
their  gratitude  to  the  almishty  friend, 
from  whom  all  blessedness  flows  forth  ? 
One  day  such  hardness  of  heart  towards 
the  "  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  Com- 
eth down  every  good  and  perfect  gift," 
will  appear  to  us,  what  it  really  is,  as 
the  heaviest  guilt  that  a  free  and  intel- 
ligent creature  can  contract.  As  you 
love  your  immortal  soul.i,  withstand  its 
fatal  sway.  The  doom  it  brings  is  spir- 
itual death.  Seek  aid  from  heaven  in- 
stantly and  tor  ever  to  subdue  it.  Let 
the  living  God  be  supreme  in  your 
thoughts  and  hearts,  as  he  is  supreme 
in  the  universe.  Consecrate  to  him  un- 
reservedly the  spirits  which  he  called 
into  being,  that  he  might  make  them 
perfectly  one  with  himself. 
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TRUST   IN   THE   LIVING  GOD. 


I  Timothy  Iy.  io  :  "  We  tnist  in  ihe  living  God." 

Religious  trust  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  discourse.  I  shall  consider 
first  its  principle,  and  secondly  the  good 
which  it  is  authorized  to  propose  as  an 
end.  And  my  aim  will  be  to  quicken 
this  germ  of  divine  life  in  every  soul. 

Trust  —  confidence  —  is  an  essential 
element  of  human  nature.  We  begin 
life  in  a  spirit  of  trust,  and  cling  with 
confidence  to  our  parents  and  the  guar- 
dians of  our  infancy.  As  wc  advance  in 
years,  though  deceived  and  betrayed,  we 
still  must  anchor  our  trust  somewhere. 
We  cannot  live  without  some  being  to 
lean  on  as  a  friend.  Universal  distrust 
would  turn  social  existence  into  torture. 
The  most  miseralle  man  in  the  commu- 
nity is  he  who  finds  none  to  confide  in, 
who  believes  in  no  kindness  around  him, 
who  detects  nothing  but  selfish  indiffer- 
ence, or  hate,  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  universal  distrust  is  so  unnatural, 
indeed,  that  it  never  prevails  in  a  sound 
mind.  It  is  the  first  stage  of  insanity, 
and  if  indulged  ends  in  overturning  the 
rea.son. 

We  were  born  for  confidence  in  other 
beings  ;  and  woe  to  him  that  cannot 
trust !  Still  confidence  brings  with  it 
suffering: ;  for  all  are  imperfect  and  too 
many  are  false.  There  are  none  who 
do  not  sometimes  disappoint  us.  How 
rare  on  earth  is  that  constant  fidelity, 
over  which  time  and  place  exert  no 
IX)vver.  Almost  every  one  is  too  intent 
on  self  and  selfish  interests,  to  be  per- 
fectly just  or  generous  to  those  even 
who  lean  upon  him  most.  When  purest 
in  purp)se,  our  best  friends,  through 
want  of  judgment,  heart,  and  will,  confer 
but  little  of  the  good  we  long  for.  Trust 
never  can  find  full  repose,  till  it  has 
/bund  the  perfect  lie\t\2,.  ^^^  expands 
under  his  unchanpn^  ia\\.\\^M\u^^?»  \tv\o 


01  pie  of  trust,  as  we  have  seen,  enten 
into  the  very  essence  of  the  human  soul. 
We  live  by  it.  And  yet,  confined  to  the 
society  ot  fellow-beings,  our  confidence 
is  continually  mocked,  and  sometimes 
yields  to  heart-withering  scepticism  as 
to  all  human  good-will.  Trust  seeb 
perfect  goodness,  its  natural  tendency 
is  toward  an  infinite  and  immutable  I>^ 
ing.  In  him  alone  can  it  find  rest. 
Our  nature  was  made  for  God,  as  truly 
as  the  eye  was  made  for  the  l.glit  cf 
God's  glorious  image,  the  sun. 

There  are  t.vo  questions  to  which  I 
particularly  ask  your  attention  ;  — 

First,  what  is  the  principle  of  relig- 
ious ti  ust  } 

Secondly,  what  is  the  good,  for  which 
we  may  trust  in  God  ? 

1.  In  answering  the  first  of  these 
questions,  1  would  observe,  that  re- 
ligious confidence  rests  on  God's  paren- 
tal interest  in  individual  persons.  Io 
apprehend  and  believe  this  truth,  is  to 
plant  the  germ  of  trust  in  God.  Tliis 
truth  is  not  easily  brought  home  to  the 
heart,  as  a  reality.  Let  me  try  to  illus- 
trate it.  When  we  look  round  upon  the 
creation,  what  strikes  us  first  is,  the  law 
of  succession  among  all  orders  of  living 
bein<;s.  Plants  anu  animals  spring  from 
others  of  their  own  kind;  and,  having 
unfolded  their  distinctive  powers  to  a 
certain  limit,  pass  away.  1  he  various 
races  continue,  but  the  individuals  ot 
each  race  come  and  go,  app>ear  a  liliie 
while,  and  then  vanish  to  make  rci^ni 
for  their  successors.  Man  is  subjected 
to  the  same  law.  He  is  born,  passes 
through  graduated  stages,  grows  to  a 
certain  limit  of  maturity,  and  then  ap- 
parently declines  and  disappears.  The 
first  impression  given  to  a  superficial 
observer  of  the  world  is,  that  tne  indi- 
\\^>aa\.\s  Q>^  ^<^  ^eat  worth  in  the  sight 


the  sure  hope  oi  unbounded  jioc^d.  ,^^^^,^^^  «^^^  v^^^  ^«.<v.«i.  v.^v 

Observe  w*iat  a  harmony  l\^«e«w\        ^^^^^^^,   ^^^  -is*  \w&«ais- 
tween  our  nature  and  God.    T\\e  v^"^^'  \  v^"-** 
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ot  whom  It  is  composed,  appear  to  have 
nothing  enduring  in  their  nature.  They 
pass  over  the  earth  like  shadows  cait  by 
a  flying  cloud,  leaving  for  the  most  part 
as  slight  a  trace  behind.  They  break 
like  meteors  from  the  abyss,  and  are 
then  swallowed  up  in  darkness.  There 
are  indeed  plain  marks  of  kindness,  in 
the  law's  of  Nature,  UTidt;r  which  they 
for  a  time  exist  Many  proviejons  are 
made  for  their  enjoyment  during  their 
brief  career.  But  the  benevolence,  that 
gives  them  existence,  seenis  more  intent 
on  producing  an  endless  series  of  beings, 
each  receiving  but  limited  and  Imperfect 
good,  than  on  raising  the  individual  to  a 
substantial  and  enduring  felicity.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  God  is  the  author 
of  fugitive,  mutable  existences,  Irom 
love  of  variety,  multiplicity,  and  develop- 
ment, however  transitory  these  several 
existences  may  be.  If  we  rest  in  such 
views  of  God,  our  confidence  must  be 
faint.  We  may  indeed  hope,  from  his 
power  and  goodness,  that  the  human 
race  will  continue,  and  still  more  that 
this  race  will  improve.  But  that  God 
will  take  an  enduring  interest  in  individ- 
uals, that  single  beings,  out  of  this  ever- 
changing  multitude,  will  attain  to  exalt- 
ed and  imperishable  good,  we  cannot 
trust.  We  cannot  be  confident  thai  (his 
or  that  individual  will  on  the  whole  en- 
joy its  fair  share  of  good;  for,  whilst 
Nature  is  fruitful  of  provisions  for  the 
human  race,  yet  multitudes  of  our  fellow- 
beings  are  so  far  excluded  from  them  as 
apparently  to  su£fer  far  more  than  they 
enjoy. 

There  are  too  many  who  stop  at  the 
superficial  view  of  oivine  Providence 
which  has  now  been  stated.  And  con- 
sequently they  have  no  trust  in  God  that 
deserves  the  name.  They  acknowledge 
him  indeed  as  the  author  of  the  short- 
lived multitudes  around  them,  and  of 
the  transitory  good  thai  they  enjoy.  Bui 
his  patern:il  interest  in  persons  they  do 
not  comprehend.  They  judge  of  God 
from  what  they  see  :  and  that  is  only 
mutable  and  transient.  The  race  of  man 
may  seem  indeed  lo  them  to  be  perpet- 
ual ;  but  they  see  no  promise  of  perpe- 
tuity for  individuals.  Accordingly  they 
have  little  or  no  confidence  in  God,  for 
themselves  or  for  others,  regarded  as 
persons.  Bat  every  individual  mind  is 
ajs^miia//y  greater  than  it  shows  itself 
to  be.     No  mind  brings  itself  fully  out 


iDex[MYssionoraction.  Od thecontrary, 
what  it  says  and  does  is  but  giving  a  sign 
of  its  inward  power.  When  a  man  of 
genius  produces  some  beautiful  work  of 
art  or  thought,  or  when  a  hero  or  philan- 
thropist devotes  himself  lo  some  grand 
enterprise,  do  you  feel  as  if  each  partic- 
ular efiect  were  a  measure  of  his  spirit- 
ual energy?  Does  not  one  brilliant 
thought  ot  a  philosopher  or  poet  reveal 
lo  you  a  centre  of  intelligence,  a  living 
force  of  will,  which,  far  from  being  ex 
hausted,  must  tor  ever  radiate  in  new  and 
brighter  forms?  Mind  is  not  a  power 
to  be  measured  like  material  forces. 
Under  new  excitements  every  mind  puts 
forth  new  faculties,  not  only  undreamed 


mind,  how  can  we  believe  that  it  i*  less 
true  of  the  divine  mind?  Who,  that 
beholds  this  immense  universe,  can  im- 
agine that  the  intelligence,  which  gave 
it  birth,  is  spent,  and  that  nothing  is  to 
be  looked  for  from  it,  but  effects  preci^- 
ly  similar  to  those  which  we  now  see? 
Survey  the  multiplied  forms  of  life  upon 
this  earth,  then  lift  your  eyes  to  the 
heavens;  and  can  you  conceive  that  He 
who  framed  and  moves  these  countless 
worlds  through  boundless  space,  in  be- 
neficent order,  has  no  purposes  beyond 
those  which  are  unfolded  to  us,  crea- 
tures of  a  day  ?  Are  we  not  surrounded 
by  signs  of  an  infinite  mind,  and  may 
we  not  be  sure  that  such  a  mind  must 
have  unfathomable  counsels,  and  muat 
intend  to  bestow  unimagined  good  ?  Can 
we  believe  that  human  nature  was 
framed  by  such  a  being  for  no  higher 
spiriiual  development  than  we  now  wit- 
ness on  this  planet?  Is  there  not,  in 
the  very  incompleteness  and  mysterious- 
ness  of  man  s  present  existence,  a  proof 
that  we  do  not  as  yet  behold  the  end  for 
which  he  is  destined;  that  the  infinite 
Father  has  revealed  but  a  minute  por 
tion  of  his  scheme  of  boundless  mercy : 
that  we  may  trust  for  infinitely  riclier 
manifestations  than  we  have  experi- 
enced of  his  eihaustless  grace  ? 

1  have  given  one  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion, that  our  trust  in  God  must  be  meas- 
ured by  what  we  now  observe  in  the 
experience  of  mankind.  I  have  said 
that,  from  Ac 'jw^  nwaxt  "A  t««i&.,^t.^ 
espectaWy  ol  aaXt&tAVRmxTA.Ns*  w>.<^^ 

in  ie  act>i3.\\s  \«>cvo\i.  ^^"^  ■^'*'^  ^* 


than  we  acta3.\\^  \«>tvo\i. 
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another  reply  to  the  sceptic,  and  to  this 
I  invite  your  particular  attention.  Our 
trust,  you  say,  must  be  measured  by 
what  we  see  Be  it  so.  But  taice  heed 
to  see  truiy  and  to  understand  what  you 
do  see.  How  rare  is  such  exact  and 
comprehensive  perception.  And  yet, 
without  it,  what  presumption  it  is  for  us 
to  undertake  to  judge  the  purposes  of 
an  infinite  and  ever-living  God.  What- 
ever creature  we  regard  has  actually  in- 
linite  connections  with  the  universe.  It 
lepresents  the  everlasting  past  of  which 
it  is  the  effect.  It  bears  si^^ns  of  the 
endless  future,  towards  whitTi  it  tends 
and  leads  the  way.  He  then,  who  does 
not  discern  in  the  present  the  past  and 
the  future,  who  does  not  detect  behind 
the  seen  the  unseen,  does  not  rightly 
understand  it,  and  cannot  pass  judgment 
upon  it.  The  surface  of  things  upon 
which  your  eye  may  Lill,  covers  an  infi- 
nite abyss.  You  understand  this  sur- 
face, only  so  far  as  you  trace  in  it  the 
signs  of  a  mysterious  depth  beneath. 
You  say:  **The  individuals  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  frail,  fugitive  beings, 
springing  up,  growing,  passing  away 
like  the  plant  or  brute :  and  how  can 
we  regard  the  eternal  God  as  deeply  in- 
terested in  such  transitory  creatures,  or 
trust  in  him  as  pledged  to  bestow  on 
them  an  everlasting  good.'*''  Are  you 
sure  then  that  you  comprehend  the  hu- 
man being,  when  you  speak  of  him  as 
subjected  to  the  same  law  of  chanire  and 
dissolution  which  all  other  earthly  ex- 
istences obey?  Is  there  nothin«;  pro- 
founder  in  his  nature  than  that  which 
you  catch  sight  of  bv  a  casual  glance  } 
Is  there  no  quality  that  takes  him  out 
of  the  rank  of  the  living  creatures  be- 
neath him  in  the  scale?  Are  there  with- 
in him  no  elements  which  betoken  a 
permanent  and  enduring  existence? 

Consider  one  fact  only.     Among  all 
outward  changes,  is  not  every  man  con- 
scious of  his  own  identity,  of  his  contin- 
uing to  be  the  same  single,  individual 
person  ?     Amidst  the  composition  and 
decomposition  of  all  substances  around 
him,  does  he  not  feel  that  the  thinking, 
feeling,  willing  principle  within  remains 
one  undivided  and  indivisible  essence  ? 
Is  there  not  a  unity  in  the  soul,  that  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  tbe  d\&soW>Q\^  cot^ 
pounds  of  material  naWite'^  \wd  ^wn\\^T , 
IS  this  person  made  vip  oi  Tc\M\^V\t  ^^^d. 
transitory  elements  1    Is  *^^.  ^  ^^^*^  '"^ 


T^ 


flection  and  image  of  the  passing  shows 
of  earth  and  sky  ?  Is  it  a  mere  echo  to 
the  sounds  which  vibrate  and  die  away 
in  an  ever-moving  creation  ?  On  the 
contrary,  who  does  not  know  that  he  has 
faculties  to  seize  upon  everlasting  truth, 
and  affections  which  aspire  to  reach  an 
everlasting  good  ?  Have  we  not  all  of 
us  the  idea  of  right,  of  a  divine  lav 
older  than  time,  and  which  can  never  b« 
repealed  ?  Is  there  not  a  voice  within 
the  conscience,  that  we  feel  to  be  not 
a  passing  sound,  but  the  delegate  of 
the  Eternal  and  Almighty?  Have  ne 
not  conceptions  of  immensity,  within 
which  all  finite  beings  are  embraced,  of 
absolute  beine,  over  which  no  change 
has  power?  Have  we  not  the  idea  of 
One,  who  is  the  same  to-day,  yesterday, 
and  for  ever  ?  Have  we  not  capacities 
for  attaching  ourselves  to  this  infinite 
and  immutable  Being,  of  adoring  the 
All-Perfec\  of  loving  the  ineffably  good? 
Are  we  not  all  conscious  of  a  power 
above  all  powers  of  Nature,  of  choosing 
and  holding  to  this  pood  through  life  and 
death,  though  all  tliai  is  mightiest  and 
most  terrible  in  creation  should  conspire 
to  sever  us  from  it  ? 

Has  such  a  being  as  man  then  no 
signs  in  his  nature  of  permanent  exist- 
ence? Is  he  to  be  commin&;]ed  with 
the  fujiitivc  forms  t  the  material  world: 
There  is  a  wonderful  passion,  if  1  may 
so  speak,  in  human  nature  for  the 
immutable  and  unchangeable,  that 
gives  no  slight  indication  of  its  own 
immortality.  Surrounded  with  con- 
stantly varying  forms,  the  mind  is  nl- 
ways  laboring  to  und,  behind  these  tran- 
sitory types,  a  fixed  reality,  upon  which 
it  can  "cly.  Amidst  the  incessant 
changes  of  nature,  it  lones  to  disco\er 
some  settled  law,  to  which  all  move 
ments  are  subject,  and  which  can  ricver 
change.  Indeed,  the  great  work  r f  sci- 
ence is  amidst  mutation  to  find  this 
immutable,  universal,  and  invariable  law. 
And  what  deep  joy  fills  the  mind  of  the 
philosopher,  when,  throughout  appar- 
ently inextricable  confusion,  he  can 
trace  some  great  principle,  that  governs 
all  events,  and  that  they  all  show  forth ! 
Man  loves  the  universal,  the  unch.inge- 
able,  the  unitary.  He  meets  bounds 
oTW5^T>j  %\de;  but  these  provoke,  as  it 
^^x^  -ajv  Ntsv-jx^  t\i^x^^  Vs^  ^hich  he 
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and  yet  in  thought  he  reaches  forth  to 
>;rasp    and    measure    immensity.      He 
lives  in  moments,  in  mere  wavelets  of 
time ;  and  yet  he  looks  backwards  and 
forwards  into  eternity.     Thus  the  very 
narrowness  of  his  existence  excites  in 
him  a  thought  of  boundless  and  endless 
life.      Can  you    cast  a  hasty    glance, 
even,  on  such  a  being  as  this,  and  say 
that  you  see  nothing  but  evidences  of  a 
transient  career ;  that  the  race  may  last, 
but  that  the  individual  will  be  lost ;  that 
the  fleeting  generations    of  men    find 
their  best  type  in   the  vapors,  which, 
exhaling  from  the  ocean,  gather  into 
clouds  for  a  moment,  and  then   evap- 
orate   or    fall  in  drops  to  the    depth 
whence  first  they  sprang  ?    You  argue, 
you  say,  from  what  you  see.     But  you 
look  on  men,  as  the  savage  looks  on 
some    exquisite    invention,    of    which 
scarcely  one  of  its  many  uses  dawns 
upon  his  mind,  or  as  the  child  gazes 
upon  some  beautiful  work  of  art.     See- 
ing, you  j^^not.     What  is  most  worth 
seeing  in   man    is   hidden    from    your 
view. '  You  know  nothing  of  man  truly, 
till   you  discern   in   him  traces  of  an 
immutable  and  immortal  nature,  till  you 
recognize  somewhat  allied  to  God  in 
his  reason,  conscience,   love,  and  will. 
Talk   not  of  your  knowledge  of  men, 
picked  up  from   the   transient  aspects 
of  social  life!     With  all  your  boasted 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  you  have 
but  skimmed   its  surface.     Human  na- 
ture, in  its  distinctive  principle.s,  is  to 
you  as  yet  an  unrevealed  mystery. 

It  is  not  then  to  be  inferred,  from 
what  we  see,  that  God  does  not  take  an 
interest  in  the  individual,  and  that  he 
may  not  be  trusted  as  designing  great 
good  for  each  particular  person.  In 
every  human  mind  he  sees  powers 
kindred  to  his  own,  —  the  elements  of 
angelic  glory  and  happiness.  These 
bind  the  Heivenly  Father's  love  indis- 
solubly  to  every  single  soul.  And  these 
divine  elements  authorize  a  trust  utterly 
unlike  that  which  springs  from  superfi- 
cial views  of  man's  transitory  existence. 

II.  Thus  are  we  led  to  the  second 
question  that  I  proposed  to  consider : 
What  is  the  good  for  which,  as  in- 
dividual persons,  we  mav  trust  in  God  ? 
One  reply  immediately  ofters  itself.  We 
may  not,  must  not  trust  in  him  for 
whatever  good  we  may  arbitrarily  choose. 
Experience  gives  us  do  warrant  to  plan  I 


such  a  future  for  ourselves,  as  mere 
natural   affections    and    passions    may 
crave,  and  to  confide  in  God's  parental 
love  as  pledged  to  indulge  such  desires. 
Human  life  is  made  up  of  blighted  hopes 
and    disappointed    efforts,    caused    by 
such  delusive  confidence.     We  cannot 
look  to  God  even  for  escape  from  se- 
verest suffering.     The  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, though  in  general  so  beneficent 
in  their  operation,  still  bring  fearful  evil 
to  the  individual.     For  what  then  may 
we  trust  in  God?     I  reply,  that  we  m.iy 
trust  unhesitatingly,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's wavering,  that  God  desires  the 
perfection  of  our   nature,   and  that  he 
will  always  afford  such  ways  and  means 
to  this  great  end,  as  to  his  omniscience 
seem  nK>st  in  harmonv  with  man's  moral 
freedom      There  is  but  one  true  good 
for  a  spiritual  being,  and  this  is  found 
in  its  perfection.     Men  are  slow  to  see 
this  truth  ;  and  vet  it  is  the  ke^  to  God's 
providence,  ancf  to  the  mysteries  of  life. 
Look  through  the  various  ranks  of  exist- 
ence,   which  fall  beneath  our  observa- 
tion,  and    is    not    the  good  of  every 
creature  determined  by  its  peculiar  na- 
ture ;  and   does   not  the   well-being  of 
each  consist  in  its  growth  towards  its 
own  special  type  of  perfection  ?     Now 
how  can  man  be  happy  but  according  to 
the  same  law  of  growth  in  all  his  char- 
acteristic powers  f    Thus  the  enjoyment 
of  the  body  is  found  to  be  dependent  on 
and  involved  with  the  free,  healthy,  and 
harmonious  development  —  that  is,  the 
perfection  —  of  its  organization.      Im- 
pair or  derange  any  organ,  and   exist- 
ence becomes  agony.     Much  more  does 
the  happiness  of  the  soul  depend  upon 
the  free,  healthy,  and  harmonious  un- 
folding of  all  its  faculties.     Intellectual, 
moral,  spiritual  perfection,  —  or,  in  other 
words,  that  life  and  energy  of  reason,  of 
conscience,  and  of  will,  which   bring^s 
our  whole  spiritual  nature  into  harmony 
with  itself,  with  our  fellow-beings,  and 
with    God,  —  this    alone  deserves  the 
name  of  good.     So  teaches  Christianity. 
For  this  religion  has  for  its  great  end 
to  redeem  the  soul  from  every  disease, 
excess,  infirmity,  and  sin,  to  re-establish 
order  among  its  complex  powers,  to  un- 
fold within  it   the  principle  of  duty  as 
its  gu\d\n^  \2w,  ?lt\^  \.o  ^^n^^^  \\.  Vv 
the  beaulv  oi  v^xltcx.  xtoXvaAfc  tccv^  xwss- 
versa\  love,    ^o^   l^x   vVx%  ^^s«^^  ^J^ 
may  trust  \tv  God,  V\V\v  >^\X^x  c^tv^^'^vk.^ 
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We  may  be  auared  tiiat  he  is  ready^ 
wiUing,  and  anxious  to  oonfer  it  upon 
«s;  that  he  is  always  inTiting  and 
leading  ns  toinuds  it  by  his  provi- 
denoe,  and  by  his  spirit,  through  ail 
triala  and  vicissitudes,  throuffh  all  tri- 
umphs and  blessings;  and  that  unless 
our  own  will  is  utterly  perverse,  no 
power  in  the  universe  can  deprive  us 
of  it. 

Such  I  say  is  the  good  for  which  we 
may  confide  in  God,  the  only  good  for 
which  we  are  authorized  to  trust  in  him. 
The  perfection  of  our  nature — God 
promises  nothing;  else  or  less.  We  can- 
not confide  in  him  for  prosperity,  do 
what  we  will  for  success ;  'for  often  he 
disappoints  the  most  strenuous  labors, 
and  suddenly  prostrates  the  proudest 
power.  We  cannot  confide  in  him  lor 
nealth,  friends,  honor,  outward  repose. 
Not  a  single  worldly  blessing  is  pledged 
to  us.  And  this  is  well.  God's  out* 
ward  gifts  —  mere  shadows  as  they  are 
of  happiness  —  soon  pass  away:  and 
their  transitortness  reveals,  by  contrast, 
the  only  true  good.  Reason  and  con- 
science,  if  we  will  but  hear  their  voice, 
assure  us  that  all  outward  elevation, 
separate  from  inward  nobleness,  is  a 
vain  show  ;  that  the  most  prosperous 
career,  without  growing  health  of  soul, 
is  but  a  prolonged  disease,  a  fitful  fever 
of  desire  and  passion,  and  rather  death 
than  life;  that  there  is  no  stability  of 
power,  no  steadfast  peace,  but  in  im- 
movable principles  of  right ;  that  there 
is  no  true  royalty  but  in  the  rule  of  our 
own  spirits  :  no  real  freedom  but  in  un- 
bounded disinterested  love  ;  and  no  ful- 
ness of  joy  but  in  being  alive  to  that 
infinite  presence,  majesty,  goodness,  in 
which  we  live  and  move. 

This  s:ood  of  perfection,  if  we  will 
seek  it,  is  as  sure  as  God*s  own  being. 
Here  I  fix  my  confidence.  When  1  look 
round  me,  I  see  nothing  to  trust  in.  On 
all  sides  are  the  surges  of  a  restless 
ocean,  and  everywhere  the  traces  of 
decay.  But  amidst  this  world  of  fugi- 
tive existences  abides  one  immortal 
nature.  It  is  the  human  soul  —  your 
soul  —  my  soul  — the  soul  of  every  hu- 
man being.  Entirely  I  trust  that  this  is 
immortal,  because  allied  by  godlike  pow- 
ers to  the  Father.  This  soul  he  cre- 
ated, as  I  believe,  to  become  a  glorious 
Ima^eof  himself,  —to  coi\tcud^\v\\9L.yA 
overcome  all  evil,  to  aeek  and  letw^ 


evefUKMe  all  goo4,  to  obey  the  etenil 
law  of  right,  to  which  God'a  own  will 
conforma.  In  God  I  trust  for  tfab  infi- 
nite good.  I  know  no  other  good  for 
which  to  trust  htm.  Take  away  /Am. 
and  I  have  nothing,  jfoa  have  nothinf. 
worth  livinff  for.  Henceforth  our  exist- 
ence la  wiSiottt  an  end;  and  the  uni- 
verse itself  seems  to  be  but  a  waste  of 
power. 

Let  not  the  sceptic  point  me  to  the 
present  low  development  of  human  na- 
ture, and  ask  me  what  promise  I  see 
there  of  that  higher  condition  of  the 
soul,  for  whkh  I  trust.  Even  were 
there  no  aufllicient  anawcr  to  this  ques- 
tion, I  shoukl  still  tmat.  1  must  still 
believe  that  surely  as  Uiere  is  a  perfect 
God,  perfection  rouat  be  bia  end ;  and 
that,  sooner  or  later,  it  roust  be  im- 
pteued  upon  his  highest  work,  the 
siM'rit  of  nnan  Then  I  must  believe, 
that  where  he  has  given  truly  divine 
powers,  he  must  have  given  them  for 
development.  1  cannot  believe  that  he 
has  imparted  conscience,  only  to  be 
trampled  upon  by  the  appetites ;  that  be 
has  kindled  reason  and  the  desire  for 
goodness,  only  to  perish  in  dark  despair. 
But  we  are  not  left  without  another  an- 
swer to  objections  drawn  from  the  pres- 
ent low  condition  of  the  human  race. 
Amidst  its  degradation  are  there  none 
who  show  the  high  end  of  God  in  human 
nature  ?  Are  there  none  in  whom  the 
spirit  has  conquered  the  flesh,  in  whom 
the  divine  principle  of  love  has  con- 
quered self ;  none  to  whom  the  voice  of 
duty  is  the  clearest,  most  persuasive, 
and  most  commanding  of  all  sounds; 
none  to  whom  God  is  a  glorious  realitv, 
and  who  are  strong,  calm,  and  serenely 
bright  in  his  deeply  ifelt  presence?  Are 
there  none  who  love,  as  Jesus  loved 
and  who  can  suffer  and  die  for  their 
race  as  did  the  beloved  Son  ?  There 
are  such  men.  These  are  they,  who 
reveal  to  us  the  true  end  of  our  nature, 
the  good  to  which  we,  one  and  all,  are 
destined. 

Human  nature  is  indeed  at  present  in 
a  very  imperfect  stage  of  its  develop>- 
ment  But  I  do  not  therefore  distrust 
that  perfection  b  its  end.  For  an  end. 
from  its  very  nature,  is  something  to  be 
attained  through  inferior  degrees.  We 
cannot  begin  with  the  end.  We  cannot 
^x^*^  vVv^t  a.  being  is  not  destined  for 
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reach  it  We  begin  as  children,  and  yet 
are  created  for  maturitjr.  So  we  begin 
life  imperfect  in  our  inlelleciual  and 
raoral  powers,  and  yet  are  destined  to 
wisdom  and  virtue.  The  philosoplier, 
whose  discoveries  now  dazzle  us,  could 
not  once  discern  between  his  right  hand 
and  his  left.  And  the  energies  of  on 
adoring  seraph  were  once  probably 
wrapped  up  in  a  germ,  as  humble  as  the 
mind  of  a  human  infant.  We  are  to 
read  God's  end  in  our  inherent  tenden- 
cies, not  in  our  first  attainments.  With 
godlikecapacitles,  it  matters  little  what 
rank  we  hold  at  the  outset,  if  only  the 
spirit  be  awakened  in  us  to  fulnl  its 
destiny.  To  him  who  has  entered  an 
interminable  rath,  with  impulses  which 
are  carrying  him  onward  to  perfection, 
of  what  importance  is  it  where  lie  first 
plants  his  step.^     The  future  is  all  his 

But  you  will  point  me  to  those  who 
seem  to  be  wanting  in  this  spirit  of  prog- 
ress, this  impulse  towards  perflation, 
and  who  are  sunk  in  sloth  or  guilt. 
And  you  will  ask  whether  Gud's  pur- 
poses towards  these  are  yet  loving.  I 
answer,  Yes!  They  fail  through  no 
want  of  the  kind  desijijns  of  God.  From 
the  very  nature  of  goodness,  it  cannot  be 
forced  upon  any  creature  by  the  Cre.itor; 
nor  can  it  be  p.issively  received.  The 
individual  person  must  seek  and  strive 
for  it  himself,  and  must  blame  himself 
only  if  it  be  not  sought  and  found. 
Each  of  us  should  feel  that  our  Creator 
is  welcoming  us  to  our  supreme  good, 
and  is  offering  strength  for  its  attain- 
ment. In  every  duty  that  Goi  enjoins 
he  marks  out  the  way  to  perfection ; 
in  every  rebuke  of  conscience  he  warns 
us  to  turn  from  the  way  of  death.  By 
change,  disappointment,  afDiciion,  be- 
reavement, he  seeks  to  win  us  from 
what  is  fugitive  (o  the  one,  true,  eternal 
end.  The  most  fallen  human  being  is 
summoned  by  an  inward  voice  to  repent; 
and  he  should  trust  in  God.  that  if  he 
will  listen  to  this  voice,  he  shall  be  re- 
stored, strengthened,  comforted,  cheered 
with  hope  from  the  merciful  Father,  and 
raised  from  his  degrad.itioa  to  an  an- 
gel's glory. 

What  a  sublime  doctrine  it  is,  that 
goodness  cherished  now  is  eternal  life 
already  entered  on !  What  can  be  more 
cheering  and  ennobling,  than  the  trust 
that  Cttl  appoint*  all  changes  as  the 


means  of  a  spiritual  growth  which  is 
never  to  cease ;  that  he  ordains  our 
daily  social  reUtions,  to  nurture  in  us  a 
love  which  at  length  is  to  embrace  the 
spiritual  world;  that  he  ordains  trial,  to 
awaken  the  power  of  good-will,  to  which 
all  obstacles  are  to  yield,  and  which  in 
the  progress  of  our  being  is  to  accom- 
plish miracles  of  beneHcence,  unimag- 
inable here !  What  a  happiness  it  is  tn 
feel  assured  that  our  education  is  going 
on  perpetually  under  a  Father  who  is 
making  all  nature,  all  events  of  provi- 
dence, ail  society,  teachers  and  inspirers 
of  truth  and  rectitude  \  What  a  blessed- 
ness it  is  to  trust  that  we  are  to  live  for 
ever  in  this  boundless  universe  of  an  infi- 
nite God ;  thst  its  deep  mysteries  are  to 
be  more  and  more  revealed ;  that  more 
beautiful  and  wonderful  creations  are 
everlastingly  to  open  before  us  ;  that  we 
are  ttirough  age.<i  on  ages  to  form  closer 
and  purer  friendships  throughout  the  vast 
family  of  souls,  and  to  diffuse  our  sym- 
pathies through  ever-widening  spheres  ; 
that  we  are  to  approach  God  Tor  ever  by 
a  brighter  vision,  an  intenscr  love,  a 
freer  communion,  and  a  larger  participa- 
tion of  his  spirit  and  hislife!  These 
assurances  of  trust  are  no  dreams. 
They  are  sublime  truths,  manifested  in 
our  nature,  written  in  God's  word,  shin- 
ing out  in  the  character  of  the  beloved 
Son.  No!  They  are  not  dreams.  To 
each  and  all  of  us  they  may  become  glo- 
rious realities.  This  is  not  a  confidence 
to  be  cherished  by  a  select  few.  Each 
and  all  of  us  are  invited  to  cherish  such 
a  trust,  and  authorized  by  our  Father  to 
regard  this  unutterable  good  as  tlie  end 
of  OLir  being! 

Thus  have  I  spoken  of  relit^ious  trust, 
in  its  principle  and  its  end.  1  have  time 
to  suggest  but  one  motive  for  holding 
fast  this  confidence  as  a  fountain  of 
spiritual  strength.  We  talk  of  our 
weakness.  We  lack  energy,  we  say.  to 
be  in  life  what  in  hope  we  desire.  But 
this  very  weakness  comes  from  want  of 
trust.  What  invigorates  you  to  seek 
other  forms  of  good  ?  Vou  believe  them 
to  l>e  really  within  yourreach.  What  is 
the  soul  o'f  all  great  enterprises?  It  is 
the  confidence  that  they  may  be  achieved. 
It  was  a  mnxim  of  heathen  wisdom,  that 
ill  things  are  possible  to  him  who  feels 


then 
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strength  of  an  army  is  more  than 
doubled  by  confidence  in  its  chief.  Con- 
fide, only  confide,  and  you  will  be 
strong.  You  cannot  conceive  the  mighty 
energy  treasured  up  in  living  trust.  Put 
your  trust  in  your  own  spiritual  being; 
put  your  trust  in  the  living  God. 

.My  friends,  do  we  thus  trust  in  God? 
Have  we  more  than  mere  traditional  ac- 
quiescence in  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
goodness  ?    Do  we  rely  on  him  as  really 


the  Father  of  our  individual  spirits,  as 
earnestly  desiring  our  personal  progress 
in  an  endless  lile  ?  Do  we  vividly  feel 
that  he  is  near  us  as  our  everlastint^ 
friend,  to  guide,  cheer,  and  bless  our 
aspi rations  and  our  efforts  ?  And  in  this 
confidence  do  we  watch,  prav,  strive, 
press  forward,  and  seek  resolutely  for 
ourselves  and  t'eliow-beings  the  highest 
end  of  existence,  even  the  perfection  of 
our  immortal  souls  ? 


VI. 
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I  Corinthians  ii.  12:  "Now  we  have  receired, 
not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit  which  is  of 
God :  that  «e  might  know  the  things  that  are  freely 
Kiven  to  lu  of  Goid." 

No  truth  is  more  fitted  to  touch  our 
hearts  than  the  doctrine  of  our  entire 
dependence  upon  God  as  the  giver  of 
life.  It  sets  before  us  a  goodness,  from 
which  countless  blessings  incessantly 
proceed,  and  a  power  that  can  instantly 
withhold  them.  It  implies  the  most 
tender  and  intimate  relationship  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  greatest  of 
beings.  It  impresses  on  every  good 
of  existence  the  character  of  a  gift. 
It  awakens  us  to  habitual  thankfulness. 
It  relnikes  the  hard  heart,  that  lives 
unmindful  of  the  all  sustaining  Father. 
It  utters  remonstrance  and  warning 
against  contempt  of  his  <jracious  laws. 
It  teaclies  that  all  other  beings  are  as 
nothing  to  us,  compared  with  this  infinite 
One.  **  who  is  above  all  and  through  all 
and  in  all.*'  And  it  summons  us  to  cher- 
ish a  devoted  love  for  our  divine  bene- 
factor, more  ardent,  and  more  constant, 
than  to  any  other  friend. 

This  conviction  of  our  dependence, 
though  so  important,  does  not  spring  up 
spontaneously  and  fix  itself  without  ef- 
fort in  the  mmd.  God  does  not  intend 
rhat  we  shall  come  to  h\m  by  compul- 
%\0T\.  We  must  wa\c\\  over  pXows  \m- 
press\0T\s.  and  cuUivale  \\\eTt\,  or  \\\t>j 


of  the  world,  an  important  law,  that  is  to 
a  degree  unfavorable  to  our  conscious- 
ness of  dependence.     No  doubt,  among 
other  purposes,  it  was  intended  to  be  a 
part  of  our  discipline,  —  a  trial  to  call 
forth  our  vigilance.     The   law  is  this: 
God  has  so  formed  us,  that  most  of  the 
goods  of  life  require  on  our  part  exer- 
tion to  secure  their  attainment.     Gener- 
ally the  rude  material  is  given,  and  the 
means  of  fashioning  it  to  our  use ;  but 
without  our  co-agency,  our  enjoyment 
of  nature  is  unspeakably  lessened.    The 
purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  call  forth  our  facul- 
ties.     Such   a   world    is    an   admirable 
school  for  intellectual  and  active  l>eings. 
Our  powers  of  invention,  our  resolution, 
[.erseverance,  courage,    enterprise,  pa- 
tience, energy,  are  taxed  to  the  utmost 
and  grow  by  exertion.     And  therel\v  we 
receive  a  gratification  far   nobler  than 
any  passive  pleasure  can  be,  —  that  of 
hope  blended  with  fruition.     Most  wise 
is  this  method  of  Providence.     Let  us 
be  grateful   for  it.     But   exertion,  and 
especially  prosperous   exertion,  begets 
the   consciousness   of  power,    and  too 
often  the  notion  of  independent  power. 
Surrounded   by  a  visible   creation,  on 
which  we  act  with  success,  we  call  our- 
selves its  lords,  and  forget  its  creator 
?lw^  M-^VcX^vix.    Our  own  will  seems  to 

awd  ex\iwT-  \  tcv^^>^^^  ^^^  ^%^xv^'^>  ^-^  ^^&.-\^x^i»>\ 


wi/J  never  become  vigorous  aua^^o^T-^»^^v——^--^^^^^ 
lag.     There  is,  in  the  very  cousWVmuow  \  cxt*'?^  ^        ^i» 
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There  is  one  plain  thout^ht  well  suited 
to  repress    this   pernicious  working  of 
pride.    True,  we  do  owe  our  enjoyments 
tn  a  sense  to  our  own  efforts,  —  that  is, 
without    exertion    we  should   not  gain 
them.     But  after  all,  how  small  a  pro- 
portion of  the  work  of  promoting  our 
happiness  do  we  perform.    How  little  of 
the  good  can  we   trace   to  our  hands. 
We  sow  the  seed,  which  another  power 
has  created,  into  that  earth,  which  an- 
other power  has  spread  around  us.    We 
add  a  little  culture,  and  here  we  stop. 
But  how  much  must  intervene  between 
this  exertion  and  gathering  the  ripened 
fruit !     How  many  suns  must  rise  and 
set,  how  many  dews  and  rains  distil! 
And  what  part  in  all  these  processes  is 
due  to  our  puny  selves  ?    Can  our  voice 
reach   the  clouds,   and   command    one 
drop  to  fall  on  the  parched  earth  }    Is  it 
through  our  direction  that  the  root  pro- 
jects Its  tendrils  through  the  soil,  that 
the   light    stalk  springs    up,    and    the 
flower  unfolds  its  beauty  to  the  sun  and 
sheds  its  fra^jance  through  the  air.**    In 
like  manner  we  hew  from  the  forests, 
which  were  growing  ere  our  birth,  mate- 
rials for  our  ships,  :md  exult  in  our  pros- 
perous voyages.    But  does  the  sea  with 
its  tides  and  currents  flow  by  our  con- 
trol .^     Arc   the   winds   our   ministers } 
And  do  the  products  of  other  climes 
grow  through  our  influence  ?    Thus  the 
present  system  is  beautifully  contrived 
to  give  a  field  for  exertion,  and  yet  to 
inculcate  the  lesson  of  dependence.  Our 
blessings  come  through  our  own  labor; 
but  they  have  connections  so  immense, 
and  are  influenced  by  causes  so  entirely 
removed  from  our  guidance,  that  our  de- 
pendence is  taught  in  the  very  moment 
of  overflowins^  triump!i.     This  lesson  is 
taught,  however,  only  to  those  who  are 
disposed  to  learn.     God  forces  wisdom 
upon  none.    We  may  live,  not  recoijniz- 
ing  his  power,  and  idolizing  our  own ; 
and  thus  turn  our  very  effort  into  crime, 
and  our  blessings  to  a  curse. 

My  friends,  how  can  I  aid  you  in 
deepening  this  sense  of  dependence  ? 
Let  me  enumerate  a  few  of  our  best 
known  blessings,  to  show  the  witness 
which  Xhey  bear  to  a  higher  power  than 
our  own,  for  ever  sustaining  us. 

I.   Health   is  a  priceless  blessing. 

It  is  often  caJied  the  greatest  of  bless- 

fags  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  without  it  life 

Aa*  no  worth.     This  language   is  too 


strong.  It  has  been  my  happiness  to 
know  those  who,  amidst  infirmity  and 
frequent  illness,  through  force  of  in- 
tellect, and  still  more  through  religious 
principle,  devout  gratitude,  and  trust, 
have  found  life  a  greater  boon  than  the 
multitude  of  the  strong  and  healthy  ever 
dream  of.  Still,  health  is  an  mesci- 
mable  good,  and  is  essential  to  the  full 
development  and  gratification  of  our 
powers  When  possessed  without  inter- 
ruption, however,  it  is  peculiarly  apt 
to  beget  thoughtUss  presumption  and 
proud  self-confidence.  Yet  one  may 
justly  wonder  how  the  healthiest  even 
can  for  a  moment  forget  the  Giver  of 
life  ;  for  hardly  a  blessing  can  be  named 
so  little  under  our  control  as  health. 
True,  temperance  and  observance  of 
sanitary  laws  undoubtedly  may  protract 
existence,  if  we  consider  human  society 
on  a  large  scale.  But  the  individual 
has  in  his  temperance  no  pledge  of 
safety.  Health  is  the  harmony,  balance, 
and  well-proportioned  action  of  innumer- 
able organs,  fibres,  nerves,  muscles, 
blood-vessels,  membranes,  of  which 
most  men  know  comparatively  nothing. 
And  a  casual  derangement  in  some 
minute  cell,  which  we  cannot  discern, 
and  of  which  we  never  heard,  may  beein 
the  work  of  destruction  that  will  lay 
the  strongest  in  his  grave.  A  tiny  nerve, 
so  slightly  wounded  that  the  microscope 
cannot  detect  the  injury,  will  rack  the 
whole  body  with  agony.  Who  of  us 
can  look  within  this  complex  frame,  and 
discover  the  first  faint  flush  of  an  in- 
flammation, that  is  soon  to  become  a 
hectic  burning  on  the  cheek,  and  a  con- 
suming fire  in  the  lungs  ?  Who  can 
trace  out,  in  some  subtle  vessel  uncon- 
sciously ruptured,  the  elements  of  dis- 
ease and  dissolution?  We  go  forth 
exultant,  and  quicken  our  blood  by  the 
glow  that  health  pours  through  our 
limbs ;  and  yet  we  find,  in  the  very 
freshness  of  the  air,  ordinarily  so  invig- 
orating, a  check  of  some  vital  function, 
and  date  fatal  illness  from  the  chance 
breath  of  a  north  wind. 

And  health  is  not  the  prey  of  these 
obvious   risks  only.     There   is    some- 
thing inexplicable  in  its  subtle  changes. 
Suddenly  we  sicken,  we  know  not  why 
or  how.     Languor  cr<te^s  om^t  >^^.    ^^ 
{ee\  as  a  bwidtiTv  out  comvcvo^xv.  \^q«^'^. 
The  teWsVv  lot  looe^,^\x,^^^x^\%^>x^w. 
lion,  U  Uuuv^d-    \JAfc  \o^^^  ^"^  \siv^^^ 
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charm,  and  gradually  declines  by  myste- 
rious decay.  Does  the  sight  of  such 
sudden  changes  stir  us  up  to  new  vigi- 
lance ;  and  do  we  hope,  by  increased 
care,  to  escape  the  common  danger? 
Then  this  very  anxietv  becomes  a  worse 
peril  than  those  we  seek  to  shun.  Timid- 
ity as  to  our  health  not  only  may  subject 
us  to  imaginary  illness,  but  brine  on  real 
disease.  The  hypochondriac,  shrinking 
from  every  breeze,  weighing  his  food, 
and  fearing  exhaustion  from  fatigue, 
loses  all  animation.  And  by  flight  he 
meets  sooner  the  death  he  dreads.  The 
continuance  of  health  to  beings  so  del- 
icately and  exquisitely  framed,  and 
plunged  among  so  many  sources  of  dis- 
ease, is  indeed  a  constant  miracle.  It 
ought  to  affect  us  deeply.  A  day,  closed 
without  suffering,  should  be  to  us  an 
affecting  witness  of  God's  loving  care. 
And  we  should  wake  each  morning  with 
something  of  the  emotion  that  a  new 
gift  of  life  would  call  forth.  It  is  really 
God  who  gives  us  health.  To  his  in- 
flowing energy  we  owe  the  vigorous 
muscle,  the  strong  arm,  the  firm  tread. 
Through  his  all-quickening  aid  do  we 
walk  abroad  to  find  tlie  air  balmy,  mere 
motion  pleasure,  occupation  attractive, 
society  cheering,  and  our  common  exist- 
ence a  continual  joy. 

My  hearers,  do  not  let  health  gen- 
erate self-reliance.  Receive  it.  and  use 
it  gratefully  as  God's  gift  Young  man, 
abuse  not  and  waste  not  in  excess,  that 
should  make  you  blusli,  this  divine 
blessing.  To  you,  let  tl.e  elastic  step, 
bloom  on  the  cheek,  the  brigl>t  eye,  the 
smooth  brow,  and  delight  in  fresh  exist- 
ence speak  of  God  the  giver.  '1  hank 
him  for  health.  Consecrate  it  as  his 
trust  to  innocent  enjoyment,  manly  effort, 
social  usefulness,  and  preparation  for 
an  honorable  and  holy  career. 

II.  Our  dependence  u|X)n  God,  the 
giver,  for  property,  is  the  next  topic 
llint  suggests  itself.  This  is  so  trite  a 
theme  that  one  has  hardly  courage  to 
touch  upon  it.  iMen  have  heard  from 
their  birth  that  riches  **  take  wings  and 
flv  aw.iv."  The  instabilitv  of  human 
fortune  has  been  the  commonplace  of 
moralists.  All  lands  .»nd  ages  have 
seen  flourishing  (amilies  reduced  to 
want,  and  the  once  we;iU\\Y  corc\pt\\t^ 
to  beg  the  aid  which   ihey  Wloi^  \i^ 


by  prophets  and  poets,  as  monuments  of 
Providence,  to  teach  men  not  to  trust  in 
uncertain  riches,  but  to  use  them  ai 
talents  lent,  which  are  to  be  accounted 
for.  Would  that  a  truth  so  plain  needed 
no  enforcing !  But  among  ourselves 
wealth  still  feeds  presumptuous  pride. 
The  rich  men  is  described,  by  disdnc- 
tion,  as  **  independent."  And  the  mul- 
titude toils  for  wealth,  as  the  means  of 
**  independence."  That  property  is  in 
no  measure  under  human  influence,  or 
that  industry,  prudence,  caution,  can 
do  nothing  to  gain  and  secure  it,  —  we 
need  not  affirm,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  dependence.  Men  undeniably 
do  something  towards  determining  their 
own  fortunes.  But  let  the  most  pros- 
perous man  look  back,  and  he  will 
confess  how  much  of  his  success  must 
be  ascribed  to  seeming  accident,  —  that 
is,  to  unlooked-for  propitious  coin- 
cidences. How  often  do  enterprises, 
which  inspired  most  hope,  Liil ;  whilst 
others,  from  which  little  was  anticipated, 
become  the  foundation  of  princely  opu- 
lence !  You  have  *'  succeeded  "  through 
life  I  And  why  ?  Because  you  came 
into  life  at  a  happy  season.  You  took 
the  tide  at  its  influx.  And  if  that  mo- 
ment had  been  lost,  no  effort,  however 
strenuous,  could  have  brought  back  the 
golden  opportunity.  Some  great  public 
event,  over  which  you  had  no  control, 
forwarded  your  private  plans.  An  ear- 
lier occurrence  of  a  storm,  the  failure 
of  others  in  business,  a  commercial 
revulsion,  a  war,  might  have  involved 
you  in  inextricable  embarrassment. 
Others  as  sanguine  as  yourself,  whom 
perhaps  your  success  emboldened,  en- 
tered on  the  same  field  of  enterprise,  to 
reap  only  disappointment  and  penury. 

The  mode  of  acquiring  property  which 
is  most  common  in  our  large  cities  — 
trade  —  has  well  been  called  a  *'  lottery." 
And  although  trade  is  made  more  inse- 
cure than  it  need  be,  through  the  spirit 
of  rash  adventure,  yet,  when  conducted 
with  utmost  sobriety,  it  is  still  of  neces- 
sitv  a  sphere  of  constant  hazard.  The 
calculations  which  it  requires  are  too 
extensive  and  complicated  for  the  larg- 
est mind  to  grasp.  And  the  kiws  of 
consumption  and  supply  are  so  intricate, 
^•ax  >^^  \wi^\.  Yidicious  may  err.  Thus 
^TQ^txV^\va.s  Vi>a.^^\Tv  -sJ^  ^vxNfc's.NNs.  Attest 


Stowed.     And   such    v\c\ss\VMdes   V^n^^  \  vjtevX^Ov  \^  vV^  ^>^^v^:^^^^ 

been  set  forth  in  popular  prov«b^  ;.v.^^  ^>.os^\.t.^^^^  W.^'lxvx.^.^  -^ 
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of  society  has  as  ye[  done  little 

property  secure.  Providence 
oinced,  apparently,  that  with 
increase  its  tenure  should  he- 
re unstable,  as  if  thus  to  teach 
Dwertully  man's  dependence. 
',  there  was  less  wealth  among 
it  was  more  sure  and  stead- 
lere  were  fewer  overgrown  for. 
d  smaller  Incomes  ;l)ut  prop- 
ig  chiefly  in  real  estate,  and 

in  houses  or  lands,  underwent 
ctuiiions.  Now,  by  improve- 
machinery,  the  Increase  of  per- 
»periy,  the  vast  development  of 
id  the  extension  of  commerce, 
liaryconnectionsof  men  and  of 
ties  are  becoming  indefinitely 
d.  The  complexity  of  business 
ed.    Vast  operations,  requiring 

means  and  efforts  of  multi- 
;  carried  on  with  ever-augment- 
j,  and  competition  is  inflimed 
'  midness.  The  result  of  this 
;  intercourse,  and  of  tliese  wide- 
innectlons  and  dependencies,  is. 
>roperly  of  the  humlilest  as  well 
ighest  is  affected  by  political, 
:lustrial  events  in  every  quarter 
viliied  world.  A  single  bank- 
ay  give  a  shock  to  commercial 
th  it  is  fell  in  every  home 
ut  all  nations.  Everv  man  is 
ctcd  by  what  are  called  "  the 
-  a  si^nific.int  word,  so  well  ex- 
Ihe  changing  state  of  the  com- 

Commerci.il  depressions  and 
.pread  distress  far  and  wide, 
lension  of  gre.it  establishments 

0  idleness  crowds  of  resource- 
rers.  And  the  largest  capital 
IS  .tnd  communities  is  dispersed 

~hus  Tortunes  rise  and  fall,  like 
n  a  storm-tossed  sea.  Hence 
alent  anxiety  about  property, 
lat  makes  so  serious  a  deduc- 

1  the  comforts  g.iined  hy  our 
condition   in    the   productive 

jvils  and  trials  surely  should 
spirit  of  reliance  on  the  over- 
evidence  of  God.  A  scene  of 
isitude  is  certainly  a  school  to 
lendence.  In  a  world  so  incon- 
complex,  success  should  be  re- 
refened  to  ihe  Supreme  Power, 
■nan  should  feel  that  it  is  God 
aade  him  to  differ  in  his  lot 


Irom  hii  poorer  brother,  and  apportioned 
alike  his  duties  and  his  privileees. 
Wealth  should  be  held  as  a  tmsf  Irom 
the  great  Proprietor.  We  should  remem- 
ber that  what  we  properly  call  our  own 
in  reference  to  fellow-creatures,  is  not 
our  otoit  in  reference  to  our  Creator; 
but  is  subjected  by  him  to  the  supreme 
law  of  immutable  right.  Social  laws 
may  hedge  round  our  possessions  from 
human  violation ;  but  they  are  powerless 
to  guard,  when  God  wills  to  humble  iis 
by  the  resumption  of  his  gifts.  Light- 
nmg,  lire,  frost,  storm,  blight  mildew, 
public  calamities,  piolitical  disturbances, 
and  innumerable  influences  whereby 
God  moulds  the  destiny  of  nations  and 
of  individuals,  heed  not  the  enactment 
of  human  legislators.  We  are  as  vul- , 
nerable  in  our  property  as  in  our  per- 

it  may  insure  its  destruction.  The  hu- 
man agents,  by  whom  we  would  build 
it  up,  may  waste  and  prostrate  it. 

Make  not  wealth  then  your  depend- 
ence. Associate  it  habitually  in  your 
thoughts  with  God  the  giver.  Seek  it 
from  him,  and  consecrate  it  to  him. 
Where  property  is  gained  and  enjoyed  in 
a  self-relying  spirit,  without  a  thought 
of  the  heavenly  giver,  its  loss  becomes 
an  overwhelming  blow.  The  mind, 
unused  to  lean  on  a  higher  power,  has 
no  support  left,  when  material  re- 
sources are  ^ne.  and  has  often  been 
known  to  sink  into  despair,  and  in 
hilf-insanity  to  cast  away  life  itself  as 
worthless. 

Ill,  We  depend  on  God  for  iNTst- 
LECT.  In  the  present  age  peculiar  hon- 
or is  rendered  to  mental  power ;  and 
perhaps  no  po<iKession  inspires  more 
self-elation  and  self-dependence.  Mind 
is  indeed  a  noble  gift;  but  still  it  is  a 
gift.  We  receive  it  from  the  Father  of 
Spirits-  And  we  hold  it  by  an  awfully 
uncertain  tenure.  Let  the  consciousness 
of  this  strengthen  out  humble  convic- 
tion of  entire  dependence.  That  we 
have,  in  nome  degree,  power  over  our 
own  minds,  we  all  feei.  That  indus- 
try, research,  study,  enrich  the  intellect, 
and  (hat  thoughts  stored  up  in  memory 
become  to  an  extent  our  property,  we 
all    know.      Accordingly,   biograofiY   '* 

ful\    of    pToA\l!,\ft%    Ol   \eWtTV\Tl^,    ^    TO*\v 

wViORC  T(HT\dsv(eTC  utasvw've*  rA.  '»i.t«s^»> 
koowledee,     T\\eT.e.  wxtWf^-M*  ^    „^ 
too  often  \.ive  feU  «  A  \i-j  **«  '=■*'' 
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efforts  they  had  raised  themselves  above 
the  common  herd. 

But  there  is  one  consideration  partic- 
ularly suited  to  abate  this  self-reliance 
of  genius.  It  is  this:  however  abun- 
dantly knowledge  may  have  been  accu- 
mulated, by  observation,  study,  or  re- 
flection, the  vividness  with  which  these 
remembered  thoughts  shall  recur  to  the 
mind,  and  in  which  their  chief  worth 
consists,  is  not  within  our  power.  A 
man  of  talent  may  bring  back  indeed  his 
former  views  ;  but  he  cannot  at  pleasure 
recall  them  with  that  energy  which  in- 
sures their  efficient  influence  over  other 
minds.  He  strives  to  speak  or  to  write 
with  vigor,  but  gives  forth  tame  utter- 
ance only.    His  mind  no  longer  is  borne 

.onward  as  by  pinions,  but,  like  a  ma- 
chine, must  be  impelled  by  foreign  force. 
His  words  come  no  more  from  the  soul. 
After  his  best  preparation  he  is  spirit- 
less. His  animation  is  not  spontaneous, 
joyful,  and  free:  but  he  tujjs  at  his  load, 
like  a  weary  back,  chafed  by  the  lash 
into  momentary  speed.  Hence  it  is  that 
genius  so  often  disappoints  itself  and  its 
admirers.  Self-dependent,  self  centred, 
self-confident,  when  it  would  do  most, 
it  finds  itself  inca|)al)le  and  helpless.  It 
ought  to  learn  humility  from  the  fact 
that  its  happiest  efforts  come  from  an 
unexpected  and  inexplicable  fervor, 
which  it  can  neither  command  nor  de- 
tain. 

It  is  nowise  my  meaning,  of  course, 
to  depreciate  study  or  intellectual  toil. 
Hut  study  and  toil  as  we  may,  we  cannot 
infuse  into  the  mind,  at  wiiL  that  living 
energy  which  is  its  inspiration.  Mere 
knowledjje  seems  to  be,  in  some  degree, 
permanent  and  under  our  control;  but 
that  inward  fire  and  force  of  intellect,  on 
which  the  usefulness  of  knowledjje  de- 
pends, is  of  all  possessions  most  inse- 
cure. Wealth  is  as  available  at  one  hour 
of  the  day  as  another,  and  it  may  be  so 
invested  as  to  be  insured  from  ordinary 
changes.  But  the  life  of  intellect,  — 
how  mutable  it  is  !  There  are  hours  of 
every  day  when  it  droops.  Sometimes 
weeks  may  pass,  and  r.o  bright  thoughts 
will  visit  us.  Sadly  we  leel  that  the 
lustre  of  our  intellectual  day  is  dimmed. 
Th^  light  that  irradiates  Ihe  mind  does 

not  shine  with  the  sleatWnesso^  \\\^  ?.vitv. 

The  eclipses  of  that  orb  we  CAtv  iox^iXtW. 


know  not  how.  Its  radiance  fiuies  when 
we  most  look  and  long  for  its  brilliant 
beams.  That  sun  of  the  intellect,  — what 
is  it  .'^  May  it  not  be  God,  in  a  more 
direct  sense  than  we  iniagine?  That 
glowing  splendor,  that  fervidheat,  which 
sometimes  burst  upon  the  soul,  and  give 
it  new  rapidity  and  reach  of  thought, 
new  warmth  and  loftiness  of  feeling.— 
whence  come  they  }  Are  they  not  radi- 
ations from  the  Parent  Mind  ?  Arc  they 
not  his  immediate  gift  ? 

Books  without  number  have  been 
written  on  the  human  mind,  and  many 
of  the  laws,  according  to  which  its 
thoughts  are  associated,  have  been 
traced.  But  the  higher  workings  of  the 
mind  —its  diviner  intuitions,  its  spiritual 
conceptions,  its  apparently  self-ori^n- 
ated  ideas  —  have  never  been  explained. 
They  come  and  go,  we  know  not  whence 
or  whither.  We  may  give  some  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  particular  train 
of  thought  was  first  sujrjiested  to  a 
man  of  genius.  But  the  life  which  he 
breathes  through  his  ideal  representa- 
tion, the  hues  which  he  throws  round  it, 
the  splendor  in  which  he  arrays  it,  the 
lone  of  tenderness  or  sublimity  in  which 
he  embodies  it,  the  more  than  lightninj^ 
speed  by  which  he  blends  it  with  remoie 
conceptions,  the  harmony  in  which  he 
places  it  with  universal  truth,  the  \itil 
force  bv  which  he  sends  it  far  and  deep 
to  quicken  the  souls  of  hearers  or  read- 
ers, and  awakes  in  them  new  worlds  of 
thought  and  feeling,  —  these  are  inex- 
plicable mysteries.  Philosophy  cannot 
reveal  their  origin  or  modes  of  action. 
They  can  only  be  felt  by  experience. 
The  man  of  genius  himself,  in  putting 
forth  these  powers,  is  most  conscious 
that  he  cannot  command  them.  Thev 
come  not  at  his  bidding ;  they  stay  not 
at  his  pleasure.  If  a  devout  man,  he 
thanks  God  for  these  influxes  of  mental 
illumination,  as  peculiar  communications 
of  his  intellectual  energy,  and  prays 
that  he  may  be  more  and  more  open  for 
the  reception  of  these  heavenly  gifts. 

IV.  Next  1  propose  to  show  that  we 
depend  on  the  Divine  Being  for  moral 
and  RF.LKJious  power,  and  that  the 
very  spiritual  energy,  whereby  we  grow 
in  personal  goodness,  is  God's  gift 
'Wv\^\\t>H  oi  ^vir  dependence  is  incom- 
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our  own  will  and  the  will  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father  is  encompassed  with  pecu- 
liar difficulties.  Let  me  invite  then  that 
serious  attention,  without  which  so  pro- 
found a  truth  can  never  be  apprehended 
aright. 

There  are  those  who,  when  they  hear 
it  asserted  that  they  depend  on  God  for 
moral  and  religious  life,  for  rectitude  and 
holiness,  are  inclined  to  say:  "What! 
have  we  no  power  of  our  own  to  know 
the  right,  to  feel  the  good,  to  practise 
virtue  ?  If  not,  whence  springs  our  con- 
sciousness of  obligation  i  Without  pow- 
er, there  can  be  no  responsibility.  Deny 
us  this,  and  we  cease  to  be  subjects  of  a 
moral  government.  We  ourselves,  and 
not  another  for  us,  must  determine  our 
own  conduct  and  character,  or  no  praise 
or  blame  can  attach  to  us  for  the  dis- 
charge or  neglect  of  duty."  This  objec- 
tion IS  founded  in  truth,  and  deserves 
careful  consideration.  Every  man's 
heart  tells  him,  that  until  he  have  power 
over  his  own  character,  power  to  deter- 
mine his  own  conduct,  he  is  not  answer- 
able for  his  feelings  or  actions,  and 
cannot  justly  be  rewarded  or  condemned, 
let  him  think  or  do  what  he  may.  God 
mavgive  me  other  good,  such  as  health, 
without  any  effort  of  my  own.  I  may 
receive  it  at  birth.  I  may  retain  it  with- 
out care  But  goodness  cannot  be  thus 
given.  Even  Omnipotence  cannot  make 
me  a  proper  object  of  esteem  without 
my  o»vn  activity.  No  act  is  virtuous, 
but  such  as  springs  fro.n  a  mans  own 
choice  and  will  Me  cinnot  be  good,  in 
the  moral  import  of  that  term,  any  fur- 
ther than  he  determines  himself  towards 
goodness.  And  every  m  4n  who  consults 
the  inward  monitor,  and  inquires  why 
and  when  he  blames  or  commends  him- 
self, will  find  that  these  juJy:ments  are 
foundel  on  the  consciousness  of  his 
hiving  this  spiritual  power.  It  does 
depend  on  the  individual,  therefore, 
whether  he  will  be  good  or  bad. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  man 
dependent  on  God  for  his  virtue  ?  Why 
is  he  to  seek  it  from  God,  if  the  power 
of  securing  it  is  lodged  in  his  own 
breast  ?  The  difficulty  is  one  which  has 
often  been  felt.  The  apparent  incom- 
patibility of  man's  moral  dependence 
with  the  moral  irttAom  necessary  to 
constitute  him  an  accountable  agent  has 
Jed  different  sects  to  give  up  one  or  the 
otiier  of  these  seemingly  contradictory 


in 


elements.       Not     a     few    Christians, 
their  anxiety  to  assert  human  depend- 
ence, and  to  declare  piety  and  virtue  to 
be  gifts  of  God's  grace,  do  in  effect  deny 
personal  power.     They  teach  that  men 
are  utterly  weak,  and  speak  of  religion 
as  a  life  infused  by  the  irresistible  agen- 
cy of  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  just  infer- 
ence from  this  would  be,  that  religion 
has  no  more  moral  worth  than  a  fair 
face  or  a  large  estate,  or  any  other  prov- 
idential favor.     And  when,  instep  of 
drawing  such  an  inference,  the  teachers 
of  this  doctrine  proceed  to  threaten  with 
the  fires  of  everlasting  torment  unfortu- 
nate beings  who  are  not  visited  by  al- 
mighty   grace,   they    utter    a    doctrine 
against  which   reason   and    conscience 
protest  as  outraging  alike  the  equity  and 
the  mercy  of  God.    There    are    other 
Christians,  who,  to  save  human  accounta- 
bleness,  and  to  give  man  a  right  feeling  of 
power,  have  banished  from  sight  his  de- 
pendence, or  at  least  have  not  urged  it 
in  the  strong  language  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  by  saints  in  all  a^e.s,  so  as  to 
make  it  the  foundation  of  solemn  duties. 
In  this  way  immense  spiritual  injury  has 
been  done.     For,  as    I    apprehena   the 
laws  of  life,  without  a  deep  sense  of  our 
dependence  upon  the  All-Good  for  vir- 
tue and  piety,  no  great  improvement  in 
either  can  be  made. 

Thus  have  I  stated  the  two  classes 
of  errors  into  which  men  have  fallen, 
through  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  hu- 
man p>ower  with  dependence  on  God. 
How  then  may  these  two  great  truths 
be  held  harmoniously  .'  How  may  we 
combine  the  feeling  of  accountableness 
with  the  conviction  that  we  have  no 
goodness,  and  can  have  none,  but  as  a 
divine  gift  ? 

There  are  two  views  which  seem  to 
me  fitted  to  impress  our  constant  de- 
pendence on  God  for  spiritual  growth, 
without  taking  from  us  our  feeling  of 
moral  power. 

I.  The  first  is  this:  our  power  over 
our  character   and   conduct   is   the  re- 
sult   of   our    nature,   of    the   constitu- 
Hon  of   our  minds.     We  are   capable 
of  virtue,   because  we  are  gifted   with 
reason,  with  conscience,  and  with  what 
may  be  called  the  self-determitviiv^^'tvcv- 
cipie,  thTou*i\\  >N\\\eVv  >n^  tcwj  "aAo.^^  ^<^^- 
science  axvd  tt^isotv  ?k.^  ovre  \\5\^«    "^^^^ 
away  these  iacM\We?^,  ^tv^  ^^  5^^  ^^^ 
neither  n^hl  not  ^tou^.     KtA  Ssst  h*^^^ 
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of  these  the  inferior  animals  apparently 
are  not  and  cannot  be  proper  objects  of 
praise  or  blame.    These  high  faculties 
are  the  very  root  of  our  moral  agency 
and  responsibility.     Now  whence  came 
these  faculties,  and  how  are  they  sus- 
tained ?     Whence  originated  our  nature, 
with  its  ineffably  ^rand   endowments? 
These  are  God's  gifts.     We  owe  to  him 
our  spirits,  —  this  light  of  reason,  these 
monitions  of  conscience,  this  power  of 
making  conscience  and  reason  our  guide. 
And  we  not  only  received  these  facul- 
ties at  first,  but  they  are  constantly  up- 
held by  him  who  orieinally  gave  them. 
Without  God's  indwelling  energy,  these 
inward  spiritual  forces  would  expire.   As 
the  light  of  the  sun  in  the  morning  re- 
turns to  us  through  God  s  power,  —  so 
througli  the  divine  agency  the  light  of 
the  mind  rises  anew  when  we  awake ; 
and   without  him.    we   could   no   more 
bring  back  tht)ughl  and  moral  feeling, 
than  we  could  restore  the  dawn  and  the 
splendor  of  clay.     It   is    true  that   our 
present  good  dispositions  and  purposes, 
if  such  we  have,  are  the  results  of  past 
good  acts,  and  in  so  far  we  owe  them  to 
ourselves,    liut  the  power  through  which 
those  acts  were   done  was   an   organic 
element  of  our  nature,  which  Ciod  con- 
ferred.    Still  more  we  ov\e  to  God  that 
wonderful     principle     of     mind    called 
**hal»it."    through    which    our    present 
character  is  vitally  interwoven  with  the 
p;ist,  throu>:h  which  good  deeds  propa- 
gate   and    perpetuate     tlunistlves,   and 
every   virtuous   eflbrt    makes    the    next 
more  s]>ontaneous  and  successUd     That 
I  am  ilic  purer  now  for  former  self-de- 
nial, the  freer  for  past  obedience,  is  the 
result    of    that    constitution    of    mind, 
which  God  ori«j:inally  irave,  which  (iod 
continually  sust.iins. '  On  (iod,  therefore, 
I  depend  tor  my  t:ro\vth  and  ))rogrc.ss. 

I^t  me  add/funlier,  that  our  nature, 
with  all  its  high  moral  powers,  would  be 
wholly  inclTectual  to  develop  i)icty  and 
virtue,  were  we  not  placed  in  a  social 
sphere,  a  moral  community,  in  which 
these  powers  may  find  scope  and  incite- 
ments to  actii)n.  Place  a  man  alone, 
with  no  intluenres  around  to  sj)eak  to 
him  of  God,  with  no  fellow  heinirs  to  be 
the  objects  of  i\{iecv\on,  oi  \vvsuce.  and 


not  even  the  idea  of  duty  would  quick- 
en him.     Our  moral  and  religious  ac- 
Guirements,  so  far  as  we  have  any.  are 
the  results,  not  simply  of  our  nature, 
but  also  of  our  social  condition, — of  our 
relations  with  humanity,  of  our  opportu- 
nities of  being  acted  upon  by  and  of  act- 
ing and  reacting  with   our  race.    And 
who    placed    us  where   we    are;   knit 
us  thus  to  others  by  so  many  ties  of 
love;  made  us  living  members  of  the 
spiritual  universe,  and  opened  our  ears 
and  hearts  to  the  instruction  and  incit^ 
ments  which   the  laws  of  divine  order 
for  ever  utter  1    We  owe  to  God  these 
outward  means,  motives,  and  opportuni- 
ties, as  truly  as  we  do  the  innate  capaci- 
ties of  virtue  and  of  holiness.     Without 
him,  then,  we  could  do  nothing.    We 
owe  to  him,  as  the  author  of  our  nature 
and  social  state,  our  whole  moral  and  re- 
ligious development.     Without  his  en- 
livening   agency,    the    monitor    within 
would  never  again  speak,  the  intuitive 
perception   of   duty   would    fade  away, 
the    power    of    adhering    to   the  right 
would  perish.     When  we  wake,  with  a 
new  day,  how  intensely  should  we  feel, 
then,  thai  it  is  through  God's  sustaining 
efttr^'  that  the  voice  of  the  soul,  which 
whisj^ers  to  us  with  aspiration,  courage, 
cheerful  hope,  a^ain  is  audible,  tliat  it 
is  tiie  Almighty  Renew er  who  grants  us 
power  to  make  the  future  an  improve- 
ment on  the  p<ast. 

This  .sentiment  of  our  constant  de- 
pendence cannot  be  loo  deep.  And  it 
IS  plain  that  it  in  no  way  interferes  with 
our  exercise  of  moral  power,  or  impairs 
our  moral  freedom.  On  the  contrary, 
it  presui)poscs  that  we  have  power, 
and  only  teaches  that  this  power  is  a 
gift.  But  because  a  yift,  is  it  less  real. 
less  our  owu^  or  are  we  less  re^ponsibU 
for  its  use  .^  Is  it  not,  indeed,  the  one 
unalterable  sign  and  sanction  of  respon- 
sibility, that  our  power  is  intrusted  bv 
a  higher  being,  who,  as  the  All-Gooi 
has  the  /7(,7//  to  demand  an  account  il 
the  way  in  which  this  intrusted  power 
is  employed  ?  Thus  we  learn,  that  js 
God  created  and  sustains  our  spiriiuil 
nature,  and  the  spiritual  universe,  with 
which  we  are  vitally  rehited,  we  arc 
Ixtund   to  ascribe  our    moral  and  reli- 


ch;!Lx\\\  withl^o■mslrucl\ov^\c^  vr\\\^v^^V^^^  \  i^^^^  Sljw*\\v  Vi  l\\s    gift   at  the  veiy 
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2.  But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  sub-  ' 
ject.  It  is  plain  that  Scripture  reveals 
a  prof o  under  doctrine  of  dependence 
than  this.  It  not  only  teaches  that 
God  g^ves  sustenance  to  the  nature 
which  he  for  ever  recreates,  but  it  af- 
firms that  he  imparts  influence  atidi- 
tional  to  this  indwelling  energy  in  our 
nature.  It  declares  that  our  Father 
^ves  his  spirit  to  thenv  that  ask.  And 
by  this  we  are  to  understand  not  merely 
that  he  endows  us  with  rational  and 
moral  faculties,  and  the  natural  means 
of  improving  them,  for  these  we  enjoy 
whether  we  ask  or  not.  But  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  he  imparts  an  influx  of  light 
and  strens^th  in  answer  to  prayer,  and 
that,  without  this  spiritual  aid,  we  can- 
not grow  to  perfection.  According  to 
this  doctrine,  our  depend  ence  for  moral 
and  religious  excellence  is  constant  and 
complete.  But  I  maintain  that  such 
dependence  in  no  way  encroaches  on 
human  power,  and  that  it  still  leaves  the 
formation  of  our  character  to  our  own 
choice  and  will. 

Am  I  asked  how  I  reconcile  man's 
moral  power  with  spiritual  influence? 
The  answer  is  not  difficult.  Man  needs 
^nd  depends  on  the  divine  energy  for  his 
development.  But  this  energv  he  can 
g^in,  it  he  will  seek  for  it.  God  liberallv 
places  it  within  his  reach.  Without  it 
he  cannot  fulfil  his  destiny ;  but  he  is 
endowed  with  power  to  aspire  after  it, 
and  the  Father  welcomes  him  to  its 
amplest  use.  I  do  not  deny  man*s  ability 
to  acquire  goodness,  by  saying  that  he 
must  receive  it  from  the  All-Good.  If  bv 
seeking  he  may  obtain  this  energy,  it 
really  becomes  his  own;  and  all  the 
virtue  it  bestows  is  as  truly  under  his 
control  as  if  he  attained  it  by  unassisted 
will.  Power  does  not  consist  in  our 
being  able  to  accomplish  ends  by  iso- 
lated action,  without  using  the  influence 
of  others.  Man  is  strong,  not  by  ex- 
ercisin<4  unaided  energy;  but  he  grows 
in  strength,  in  proportion  as  he  can 
gather  and  turn  to  use  the  energies  of 
other  beings.  We  see  an  illustration  of 
this  in  all  common  affairs.  The  mighti- 
est operations  of  man  are  performed, 
not  by  his  single  arm,  but  by  availing 
himself  of  the  forces  o'i  Nature,  of  wind, 
fire,  steam,  and  mechanic  powers.  His 
Btrenfth  multiplies  itself  by  applying, 
zad  thus  making  his  own,  the  strength 
of  countless  other  agents. 


The  same  truth  is  illustrated,  in  a 
higlier  form,  in  the  reahn  ot  duty  and 
religion.  When  1  resolve  on  seeking 
spiritual  improvement,  do  I  accomplish 
my  end  by  lonely  efforts  of  my  own  will, 
however  often  renewed  ?  Certainly  not ! 
I  avail  myself  of  incentives,  guiJance, 
encouragement,  aid,  from  fellow-beings. 
I  read  what  saints  and  sages  have  writ- 
ten, and  strive  to  infuse  their  thoughts 
and  spirit  into  my  own  soul.  I  recall 
the  examples  of  the  devout  and  disinter- 
ested, the  heroic  and  humane.  I  asso- 
ciate with  the  excellent  and  wise,  who 
live  around  me.  I  add  to  private  inter- 
course and  friendship  the  public  means 
of  religious  and  moral  culture,  worship 
with  the  congregation,  communion  at 
Christ's  table,  concert  in  deeds  of  char- 
ity. In  a  word,  I  strive  to  grow  in 
goodness,  by  absorbing  and  assimilat- 
ing, and  so  making  my  own,  the  good- 
ness and  wisdom  of  my  race.  What 
immense  help  do  such  influences  af- 
ford me  !  How  continually,  when  my 
mind  is  dull  and  languid,  do  the  thoughts, 
tones,  looks  of  fellow-men  kindle  a  new 
flame  within.  How  repeatedly,  when 
my  purpose  faints  and  flags,  does  a 
cheering  word,  or  bright  example,  revive 
my  sinking  energy!  Facts  of  this  kind 
are  of  such  constant  occurrence,  that 
no  one  can  dispute  them.  And  they 
clearly  reveal  the  nature  of  the  power 
which  man  exerts  in  moulding  his  own 
character.  It  is  the  power  of  exalting 
and  perfecting  it,  by  using  the  inspiring 
aid  of  fellow-beings.  Now  Christianity 
teaches  that  in  addition  to  all  such  in- 
fluences, received  from  the  life  of  human- 
ity, we  need  an  influence  from  the  Father 
ot  Spirits,  —  which  is  infinitely  more 
efficient,  and  without  which  these  other 
aids  will  fail  of  their  highest  effect  It 
teaches  also  that  this  divine  influence  is 
more  within  our  reach  than  the  assist- 
ance derived  from  any  or  all  human 
beings.  For  it  is  promised  in  full  meas- 
ure, in  proportion  as  it  is  earnesdy 
asked  for,  to  all  who  seek.  And  prayer 
may  be  offered  always,  everywhere,  and 
unaer  all  conditions. 

That  we  do  thus  depend  on  the  Divine 
Spirit,  that  we  do  thus  need  heavenly 
influence  in  the  work  of  attaining  to  the 
perfect  V\ie,  tvoiv^  viVvo  t.tv\fcx  ww  x>cv\?i  >a.'^- 
ward  course  caiv  \otv^  ^o>a^ciX.    H  ow.^ ^^^^ 
never  atlempted  Xo  t^xOcv  ^^V.^^^^'^^. 
end,  may  quesX\on  ot  d^ttw^ .    a:^  -jo^  ^ 
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may  seem  no  K^at  task  to  become  what 
you  call  good;  for  your  standard  of 
goodness  is  low.  You  never  lifted  your 
eyes  to  the  heavenly  height,  to  which 
conscience  and  Christianity  summon 
you.  And  in  the  next  place,  you  never 
seriously  undertook  to  master  your  pas- 
sions. You  are  unable,  as  yet,  to  meas- 
ure their  might  You  know  not  how 
formidable  appetite,  ambition,  avarice 
are ;  for  ^ou  have  been  all  your  life  in 
league  with  these  foes  of  your  virtue. 
Never  will  you  learn  what  sway  they 
have  usurpecl  over  you,  and  the  strength 
of  the  chains  they  have  bound  around 
you,  until  you  strive  to  shake  them 
off.  Then  will  these  tyrants  start  up  in 
giant  form,  and  laugh  to  scorn  your 
uint  resistance,  and  appal  your  feeble 
will. 

The  good  man,  the  true  saint,  the  real 
Christian,  —  he  who  seems  most  spirit- 
uallv  self-subsistent,  —  will  be  the  last 
to  question  and  deny  his  need  of  al- 
mighty aid.  He  feels  his  dependence 
ever  more  deeply.  When  heavenly  as- 
pirations enter  the  .soul,  they  are  like 
a  light  suddenly  kindled  in  the  dark. 
They  reveal  undreamed  -  of  defects. 
They  waken  a  new  sense  of  sin.  They 
display  the  deformity  of  motives,  from 
which  we  had  before  acted  without  mis- 
giving. The  good  man  daily  acquires  a 
delicacy  of  moral  perception  and  teeling, 
before  whose  penetrating  gaze  his  in- 
most imperfections  are  laid  bare.  His 
outward  blemi.shes.  his  gros.ser  faults, 
may  be  amended.  But  the  sins  which 
cling  closest,  whicl)  wind  themselves 
subtly  throuijh  the  fibres  of  his  nature, 
—  his  pride,  vanity,  self-conceit,  self-in- 
dultjence.  and,  above  all.  the  disloyalty 
of  his  self-will  to  the  will  of  the  Ail- 
Good.  —  these  grow  only  more  apparent. 
He  finds  that  to  purify  the  fountain- 
head  of  emotion  in  the  soul,  to  cleanse 
its  depths  from  all  that  defiles  it,  to 
drive  out  lurking  ill  from  its  recesses, 
and  to  untwine  the  serpent  coils  of  .sel- 
fishness from  his  purposes  and  pKins, 
his  aims  and  interests,  is  a  vastly  harder 
work  than  building  fair  walls  of  outer 
decorum.  Some  p>owerful  excitement, 
some  unwonted  trial,  will  rouse  into  ac- 
tion lawless  impulses,  ovex  \\V\ose  sub- 
jection he  had  sung  sow^s  ol  vrv\\m\i\v. 
Long  dormant  evWs,  awakexve^  >o>j  ^^- 
verse  temptations,  by  a.  tus\\  oi  \>^osv^x- 
ity,  or  a  shock  o£     '        "'"  ^"  *^'"****' 


and  &vor,  or  by  persecution  and  peril 
will  burst  forth  from  their  hiding-places, 
with  such  violence  as   almost  to  make 
him  doubt  ihe  reality  of  his  religions 
life.     At  such  trying  seasons,  a  secret 
ejaculation,  a  cry  of  the  soul  for  God's 
grace  to  rescue,   brings  home  to  tbe 
good  man  his  instant  dependence.   Witb 
what  grateful  joy  does  he  then  hold  fkst 
to  the  assurance,  that  he  is  never  alone. 
for  the  Father  is  with  him,  that  the  liv- 
ing source  of  all  good  is  near  to  bim  as 
his  own  life,  and  ready  to  renew  him 
with  light  and  strength  from  heaven. 

I  close  this  discourse  with  observing, 
that  our  dependence  upon  God,  the 
giver,  will  be  felt  by  us  just  in  propor- 
tion as  we  comprehend  the  spirituality 
of  religion,  —  as  we  rise  above  prt Ses- 
sions and  dogmas,  rites  and  creeds,  and 
learn  that  holiness  and  goodness  consi.<t 
in  love,  in  pure  and  disinterested  affec- 
tions and  acts  towards  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  our  fellow  beinjzs.  And  he 
who  desires  not  only  to  outwardly  wor- 
ship, but  to  intimately  commune  with 
his  Creator  and  Sustainer.he  who  would 
gain  an  ever  quicker  sensibility  to  the 
presence  of  his  constant  Benefactor,  soon 
learns  that,  owing  to  the  infirmity  of 
human  powers,  the  illusions  of  the  visi- 
ble world,  and  the  invisibleness  of  the 
infinite  One,  it  is  most  difficult  to  gain 
and  keep  the  height  of  spiritual  vision. 
Still,  if  his  heart  has  been  truly  touched 
by  a  divine  influence,  he  continually 
strives  to  reach  this  interior  and  enlarg- 
ing knowledge  of  Him,  **in  whom  wc 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being." 
Evermore  he  aspires  to  g^in  —  as  good 
men  have  in  all  ages  —  that  unreserved, 
spontaneous,  cheerful  consecration  of 
his  highest  powers,  which  he  feels  to  b? 
due  to  the  best  of  Beings.  Earnestly 
he  longs  for  that  veneration,  affectionate 
devotedness,  and  serene  trust,  whici 
may  elevate  every  act  into  adoring  ser- 
vice of  the  All-Holy,  for  a  gratitude,  be- 
yond words  to  utter,  that  surrenders  ail 
to  Him  who  first  bestowed.  —  for  an  es- 
cape out  of  every  selfish  care,  anxiety.  ' 
fear,  and  sorrow,' into  entire,  confiding, 
filial  love.  This  near  access  to  tbe  j 
Father,  this  living  fellowship  with  the  I 
Father,  becomes  to  him  the  one  end  I 
o^  ^tCx^X.^tv^^,      E\it  this   good,  above      ! 

a<\veTs\X>f,\i^  ^l^XV^t^  \  ^Tic^  ^^  ^"^^  \^\>ev^^  'S.^;j«xv   ^^^  ^^ 
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happiness  of  beaven  can  come  only 
froin  heaven.  To  the  exhaustless  foun- 
tain of  celestial  btiss  he  looks  then  with 
unfailing  faith.  And  when,  in  the  course 
of  his  pilgrimage,  this  blessedness 


through  his  soul ;  when  the  clouds 
which  hang  over  futuriiy  vanish,  and 
the  heavenly  home  opens  before  him 
with  ineffable  splendor;  when  the  Fath- 
er's presence  is  felt  like  that  of  a  visible 
friend,  and  the  parental  love  of  the  All- 
Perfect  penetrates  his  inmost  being,  sut- 
fu^Qg  bis  eyes  with  tears  of  thankful- 


ness, and  lifting  them  upward  with  im- 
mortal hope,  —  in  such  high  moments, 
whence  does  he  consciously  derive  this 
unutterable  joy  ?  By  experience  he  then 
knows,  as  well  as  (eels,  that  this  peace 
past  all  understanding  is  the  influx  of 
the  peace  of  God.  With  mingled  gMii- 
tude  and  awe,  he  recognizes  then  (hat 
above,  upon,  within  his  own  spirit  is 
moving  the  Divine  Spirit,  bringing  the 
light  of  an  eternal  day.  Thenceforth 
the  truth,  written  in  his  heart  by  the  fin- 
ger of  God  himself,  becomes  a  glorious 
reality,  that  to  all  who  ask  for  hia  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Father  gives. 


VII. 
THE  TRUE  END  OF  LIFE. 


toHBii.4:  "I  niBl  wgik  ihtwockaorhimtlul 

KnimcwluEeiliKlay." 

The  end,  for  which  a  being  is  made, 
must  be  determined  by  its  nature.  In 
proportion  as  we  know  the  powers,  prop- 
erties, structure  of  the  various  orders 
of  creation,  we  are  prepared  to  com- 
prehend the  good  for  which  they  are 
severally  designed.  In  regard  to  infe- 
rior creatures,  —  mineral,  plant,  or  nnl- 
mai,  —  their  end  is  easily  understood, 
on  account  of  the  comparative  simplicity 
of  their  constituent  dements,  and  be- 
cause Ihey  obey  unerringly  their  laws  of 

beset  wiih  difficuhies.  Man  is  not 
simple  in  his  organic  elements.  He 
unites  in  himself  two  natures,  apparently 
quite  ditsimilar,  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual.  Nor  is  he  subjected  by  nices- 
riiy  to  the  laws  of  the  universe.  He 
has  inward  freedom, — freedom  of  will, 
—  a  power  of  following  the  law  of  his 
own  mind,  in  opposition  to  nil  outward 
impulse.  Accordingly,  what  infinite  va- 
riety there  is  in  human  pursuits  !  What 
vacillations  and  inconsistencies  of  pur- 
pose I  What  vastness  of  desire,  what 
tTtnvagancc  of  enierprise !  What  a 
contruM  ixtween  the  unchanging  in- 
sdaeu  of  the.  brute  and  (he  tumultuous 


conflicts,  hopes,  and  fears,  the  lightning 
thoughts  and  boundless  aspirations  of 

the  human  soul! 

I.  How  then  shall  we  determine  the 
end  of  the  human  being.'  Why  was 
he  made, — ^this  mysterious  creature, — 
driven  by  so  many  impulses,  gifted  with 
such  diverse  powers,  and  free  to  turn 
them  in  such  countless  directions.'  I 
have  said  that  the  end  of  a  being  is 
manifested  in  his  nature.  And  what 
does  man's  nature  leach  ? 

I.  When  we  look  upon  our  race  for 
an  answer  to  this  question,  the  first 
object  that  strikes  our  view  is  man's 
physical  organization,  connecting  him 
with  the  external  world.  We  see  in 
him  a  being  with  a  material  frame,  re- 
ceiving inffuences  from  the  light,  air, 
and  earth,  exposed  to  suffering  from 
the  elements,  needin;;  perpetually  fresh 
iiupplles  of  energy  from  abroad,  liunger- 
ing  and  thirsting  for  food,  shivering 
from  cold,  seeking  shelter  from  heat, 
impelled  by  continually  recurring  animal 
wants,  and  under  these  imp;ilse8  spend- 
ing the  largest  part  of  existence  in  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  body.  For  instance, 
wficti  vie  ^isi  \.Wcivi^  fetavtta.Vfc  tA  ^ 
city,  wVial  t\dw  ol  \ivi*^  V\\*  ^lO-*  ^■a  ■«>^ 
fro  1     W^to  ee»w:\w»  ■w;*>i\\.-i  ^'"^''«*  «? 
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their  steps !  What  care  is  stamped  up- 
on their  brows !  How  many  wheels 
are  ceaselessly  rolling !  What  various 
trades  are  plied !  What  countless  ware- 
houses are  loaded  with  the  products  of 
all  soils !  How  are  endless  tields  vexed 
with  plougiishares,  and  the  remotest 
seas  cleft  with  keels,  to  supply  their 
stores  !  And  this  incessant  activity  lus 
for  its  chief  aim  to  gain  subsistence  for 
the  body,  to  prolong  animal  life,  to 
clothe,  nourish,  gratify,  adorn  the  ani- 
mal frame.  The  first  impression  which 
the  sight  of  such  a  city  would  give  cer- 
tainly is,  that  human  nature  is  made 
for  an  animal  end.  The  houses,  which 
densely  line  its  streets  and  squares, 
have  for  their  primary  purpose  to  pro- 
tect the  body.  The  vast  multitudes, 
which  throng  its  thoroughfares,  seem 
to  be  a  collection  of  beings  brought  to- 
gether to  wage  a  defensive  war  against 
the  material  elements.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  when  we  enter  into  con- 
versation with  these  bustling  crowds, 
our  first  impression  is  confirmed.  For 
bodily  gratification  does  indeed  appear 
to  be  the  chief  recompense  that  stimu- 
lates their  thou<|rht  and  toil. 

So  much  must  be  granted.  But  have 
we  then  reached  the  great  end  of  human 
life?  Because  man  was  made  to  toil 
for  subsistence  and  physical  enjoyment, 
was  he  made  for  nothing  more?  In 
what  has  been  thus  far  said  have  we 
exhausted  man's  nature?  Has  he  no 
powers  but  such  as  fit  him  to  act  upon 
the  material  world  ?  Is  this  his  hi^^hest 
vocation  ?  In  reply  to  these  questions, 
1  shall  select  a  few  considerations  which 
are  very  simple,  and  yet  well  suited  to 
show  that  the  great  purpose  of  our  being 
is  not  outward  physical  good. 

2.   It  deserves  attention  then,  first  of 
all,  that  although  man  is  made  to  labor 
for  the  body,  he  manifests  in  this  very 
labor  a  nature   vastly   higher  than    the 
body.     In  the  very  act  of  providing  for 
wants,  which  he  shares  in  common  with 
the  animal,  he  shows  himself  to  be  more 
than  an  animal.     It  has  sometimes  been 
said    to    man's    reproach,    that    he    is 
doomed  to   more  servile   toil  than   the 
beast  of  the  field  ;  that  no  creature  is  so 
plainly  marked  out  for  work  as  he  ;  that 
on  no   other  does  suc\\  a.  bwrAttv  i^?kV.* 
He  must  earn  his  bread  m  v\\e  s>*ni^\  ol 
his   brow.     But  \n   iV\\s   n«iotV.  Vt  v^xa 
forth  faculties  of  which  i\o  ^mttviX  m^twv 


fests  a  trace.  Thus  man's  very  toil  be- 
comes a  sign  of  his  greatness,  and  in- 
dicates a  higher  end  of  life  than  mere 
bodily  existence.  In  providing  for  out- 
ward good,  what  a  profusion  of  mental 
and  moral  power  does  man  display !  To 
preserve  this  frail  physical  frame,  how 
far  and  wide  does  the  human  mind 
range  in  thought !  What  vast  depths  it 
pierces,  what  various  materials  does  it 
combine;  what  active  energies,  what 
fruitfulness  of  resource,  what  profound 
calculation,  what  courage  in  difficulty, 
what  invention,  patience,  and  fortitude 
in  unexpected  danger,  does  it  reveal! 
To  procure  subsistence,  comfort  and 
pleasure  for  the  body,  the  human  intel- 
lect has  explored  all  kingdoms  of  Na- 
ture, penetrated  the  mine  and  wrought 
the  various  metals,  traversed  the  sky 
with  instruments  of  vision  to  find  guid- 
ance across  the  seas,  analyzed  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  all  substances,  risen 
to  a  perception  of  the  great  laws  which 
^ide  the  universe,  gaged  its  mechanic 
forces,  detected  its  chemical  affinities, 
and  grasped  its  all-embracing  principle 
of  gravitation.  For  the  sake  of  presen*- 
ing  the  body,  in  a  word,  mind  has  ex- 
pended an  intellectual  energy,  boundless 
and  expansive  as  the  universe  itself. 
Can  we  bring  ourselves  to  believe,  then, 
that  this  mind  was  made  only  for  the 
body,  the  greater  for  the  less'  the  un- 
limited and  ever-growing  spirit  for  a 
short-lived  organization  of  dust  ?  Can 
it  be  that  a  power  of  intellect,  so  un- 
measured and  exhaustless  in  its  range, 
has  been  brougiit  into  being  merely  to 
drudge  lor  an  animal  existence  ?  How 
could  .such  waste  of  mind  be  reconciled 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  uncreated  mind! 
There  is  something  very  convincing 
as  to  man's  true  end,  in  the  familiar  facts 
which  have  thus  been  unfolded.  Man. 
when  most  an  animal,  shows  himself  to 
be  more  than  an  animal.  In  providing 
for  his  material  nature,  he  reveals  a 
higher  spiritual  nature.  In  living  for 
the  external  world,  he  proves  himseli  to 
be  superior  to  that  world.  We  need  no: 
go  bevond  man's  physical  pleasures,  to 
feel  tnat  a  nobler  spiritual  pleaNure  is 
the  end  of  his  being.  Take,  as  a  simple 
example,  a  festive  entertainment,  intend- 
^^   \a  ^  ei«.r^   sense   with    delight 
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\a  have  been  lavished  to  provfde 
xctacle !  What  profound  inquiries 
ence,  what  sagacious  experiments, 
trials  of  skill,  were  required  to  pro- 
;ven  the  goblet  Irom  which  we  are 
ik!  What  stores  of  artistic  Icnowl- 
what  refinements  of  taste,  what 
ve  Im^ination,  have  coospired  to 
the  metals  into  these  beautiful  or- 
its  which  gratify  the  eye  I  The 
'm\  forms  of  these  vessels  have 
down  to  us  from  distant  ages,  and 
vitness  to  the  gathered  experience 
isearch  of  antiquaries  and  histori- 
,s  well  as  artists.  How  many  of 
luxuries,  too,  have  been  borne 
from  the  ends  of  tlie  earth,  across 
y  oceans,  through  countless  agei 


:  This  very  feast,  at  which  the 
dulgent  may  sink,  so  far  as  he  can, 

brute,  shows  man  to  be  made  for 
:e,    philosophy,   art,   society,   and 

with  powers  of  mental  skill  to 

it  is  impossible  to  set  bounds. 

have  spoken  of  the  vast  amount 
ellectual  energy  expended  on  the 
if  the  body.  Let  me  next  ask  you 
isidcr  the  minute  measure  of  ani- 
ood  which  results  from  this  pro> 
IS  outlay  of  mental  effort.  If  the 
of  our  labor  was  immeasurable 
mlation  of  animal  pleasures,  we 

be  tempted  to  think  we  were  cre- 
or  these  as  an  end.  But  are  we 
really  struck  by  observing  how 
a  proportion  these  pleasures  bear 
I  pains,  toils,  and  anxious  cares 
which    they  have  been    sought  ? 

they  our  great  good,  surely  they 

not  have  been  given  with  so  spar- 
hand.  After  all  man's  wearying 
ces.  what  transient  sensual  grati- 
n  does  he  procure '.  After  such 
[al  expenditure  of  energy  and 
ht,  what  does  he  actually  gain  \ 
icceeds  imperfectly  in  fencing  off 
s  to  which  his  animal  nature  is  ex- 
.  Negative  good  is  the  chief  re- 
(  most  of  the  arts  of  life.  It  is  not 
oy,  so  much  as  to  escape  suSering, 
■an  builds  houses,  weaves  raiment, 
le  fields,  traverses  the  sea.  And 
ill,  how  much  must  he  endure,  and 
lightly  can  he  be  satisfied  at  the 
He  shields  the  frail  body  for  a 
JM  amidst  6-eqaent  visiutions  of 
;  and  »t  last  lite,  which  has  been 


a  continual  battle,  ^xa  out  in  the  brief 
agony  of  death.  Does  this  look  as  if 
animal  good  were  the  prime  purpose  of 

No  creature  works  like  man  for  the 
body,  and  no  creature  perhaps  enjoys  so 
little,  so  far  as  the  mere  body  is  con- 
cerned. Take  for  illustration  the  vast 
majority  of  the  laboring  classes  in  all 


cold  and  heat  and  frequent  peril,  tc 
earn  their  coarse  and  scanty  meals,  and 
to  find  shelter  and  raiment,  —  which, 
however  they  may  ward  off  suffering. 
give  slight  positive  pleasure  to  the  sense 
of  beauty  or  refined  taste.  Or  take  the 
case  of  merchants  and  traders,  confined 
to  counting-rooms  by  day,  disturbed  by 
cares  at  night,  watching  the  vicissitudes 
of  climate,  the  fluctuations  of  business, 
the  caprices  of  popular  fashion.  Bal- 
ance against  their  exertions  the  amount 
of  mere  animal  pleasure  yielded  by  all 
refinements,  indulgences,  and  comforts 
which  wealth  can  command,  and  answer 
to  which  side  the  scale  inclines.  When 
we  think  of  the  endless  toil  out  of  doors, 
and  the  endless  toil  within,  to  keep  up 
our  common  domestic  establishments, 
the  price  which  we  pay  for  bodily  exist- 
ence appears  to  be  enormous.  How 
striking  is  ihe  contrast  between  the  in- 
ferior animals  and  men  in  this  respect ! 
As  in  the  summer  we  watch  countless 
insects  flying  from  flower  to  flower,  sip- 
ping their  sweets,  finding  in  every  field 
a  feast  outspread,  without  one  care  of 
their  own,  extracting  honey,  not  at  a 
hurried  meal,  but  through  sunny  hours 
and  days,  we  may  well  leel  that,  so  far 
as  sensual  pleasure  goes,  the  moth  is 
more  privileged  tlian  the  man.  And  so 
when  we  observe  flocks  and  herds  stray- 
ing at  will  over  verdant  pastures,  crop- 
ping their  delicious  food  from  morning 
till  night,  their  very  work  their  joy,  they 
seem  greatly  to  excel  in  animal  gralifi- 
cation  the  drudging  and  exhausted  hus- 
bandmen,—  who,  with  few  intervals  of 
rest  or  pleasure,  enrich  these  very  fields 
in  which  the  care-free  cattle  graze,  and 
then  fill  for  them  the  farmyart  and  the 
barn  with  winter's  food. 

Nor  is  it  clear  that  civHiiatlaa  ll^v 
ens  man'R  Vivwicns.     Om^  r»,^L^V»a.\ie,fc» 
toiVmic  tor  Mea  W  m^yt  *>*  t»t*v  ■»■''■ 
anitnll  paraS\«.    ■R^^■«■^^*^«^■^''■^^, 
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than  did  our  rude  ancestors,  may  be 
fairly  questioned.  For  civilization,  by 
iucreasin};  wants,  has  increased  the 
modes  of  drudgery  and  care ;  and  by 
multiplying  comforts  more  than  habits 
of  self-command,  h.is  intensified  suscep- 
tibility to  pain,  converted  petty  privation 
into  serious  annoyance,  and  visited  us 
with  new  and  sore  diseases.  When 
thus  we  balance  man's  toils  and  enjoy- 
ments, we  must  admit  that  animal  good 
is  too  limited,  short-lived,  and  unsatis- 
fying, to  be  regarded  as  the  supreme 
end  of  life. 

4.  I  pass  to  another  view,  teaching 
the  same  lesson  in  a  far  more  impressive 
way.  Look  round  on  this  material  world, 
which  on  all  sides  is  ministering  to  us. 
Does  it  teach  that  the  great  purpose  of 
man's  being  is  animal  good  ?  ""  What  a 
vast  machinery,''  it  is  sometimes  said, 
*'is  kept  in  motion  to  sustain  and  com- 
fort the  animal  creation !"  Undoubtedly 
this  is  one  among  countless  purposes  of 
the  universe.  But  surely  it  is  not  the 
great  purpose,  as  respects  mankind. 
This  we  infer,  not  only  from  the  limited 
ministrations  of  Nature,  but  from  its 
frequent  hostile  agency.  How  fearful, 
as  well  as  how  beni>;nant,  an  asptct 
does  creation  wear !  Behold  the  sun, 
the  most  beneficent  agent  in  our  system. 
Does  he  not  send  scorching  beams, 
breeding  fever  in  summer,  and  such 
scanty  rays  in  winter  as  to  exf>ose  us 
to  piercing  frost?  Dot-s  he  not  raise, 
tOjLjetlier  with  salutary  exhalations,  dead- 
ly efHuvia.'*  Does  he  not  at  one  time 
gather  dtnse  clouds  which,  precipitated 
in  storms,  prostrate  in  a  day  the  labors 
of  a  season,  and  at  another  parch  and 
wither  vast  regions  with  drought.'* 

The  great  laws  of  Nature,  in  their 
general  operations,  are,  imieed,  bene- 
ficial :  and  the  more  largely  they  are 
explored,  the  more  they  attest  a  good 
Creator.  But  who  that  contemplates 
the  awful  powers  of  the  material  world, 
as  revealed  in  tempests,  lightnings, 
earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  wrath rul 
Dceans  swept  by  whirlwinds,  can  think 
of  this  earth  as  having  no  higher  use 
than  to  supply  man's  animal  wants  ? 
What  is  a  large  part  of  man's  existence 
but  a  ceaseless  slru^^^le  with  the  de- 
structive elements  oi   N^\.\iTe\    V^Xv^x. 


homes,  perpetually  threatens  us  with  rain. 
We  must  hem  it  in  with  walls  of  stone 
and  iron,  lest  conilagralion  seize  upon 
our  dwellings,  sweep  through  our  streets. 
and  reduce  our  whole  substance  and  the 
gains  of  generations  to  ashes  in  an  hour. 
We  must  battle  even  with  hosts  of  in 
sects  for  our  harvests  and  our  fruits,  and 
thus  fight  an  endless  strife  for  daily 
bread.  We  talk  of  Nature  as  our  friend. 
Were  not  her  mighty  forces  meant  as 
plainly  to  oppose  as  to  befriend  us? 
Does  not  Nature  bear  evident  marks  of 
being  planned  to  rouse  man  to  heroic 
energy,  by  summoning  us  to  conflict.^ 
How  can  one  bear  even  to  hear  Nature 
called  a  *'  machine,"  as  if  it  were  a  mill 
revolving  for  man's  material  uses?  Its 
immense  and  tremendous  energies^  ib 
floods  of  light,  its  hosts  of  stars,  its 
unfathomable  mysteries,  —  are  these 
meant  only  to  give  animal  delight?  Are 
they  not  manifestly  designed  rather  to 
rouse  far- reaching  thought,  to  awaken 
profound  awe,  to  inspire  dauntless  cour- 
age, and  bring  us  into  active  concert 
with  a  will  infinitely  transcending  ail 
material  forces  combined  ? 

How  different  is  the  impression  which 
Nature  makes  upon  a  thoughtful  mind 
from  that  of  dead  "machinery"!  In 
aspects  of  ineffable  beauty  and  gran- 
deur, it  opens  before  us  depth  beyond 
depth,  and  touches  inward  springs  o( 
joy,  gratitude,  and  benevolence,  which 
are  as  exhaustless  as  its  own  overflow- 
ing life.  For  a  spirit  of  p>owerand  love 
breathes  through,  blends  with,  harnio- 
nizes  and  quickens  this  exquisitely  or- 
dered whole,  with  which  we  feel  our  own 
spirits  to  be  akin,  by  affinity  and  fellow- 
ship ! 

5.  Such  is  the  great  lesson  taught  by 
Nature  And  we  may  learn  the  same 
truth,  that  man  is  made  for  a  higher  end, 
when  we  profoundly  study  the  very  ciiy, 
of  which  the  first  mipression  is  that  it  is 
a  collection  of  beings  brought  together 
for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  one 
another's  animal  life.  What  a  monu- 
ment is  a  city  to  the  immortal  energies 
of  the  human  mind  ;  and  what  a  witness 
to  man's  spiritual  dest.ny !  Wlicn  «e 
gaze  around  upon  its  stately  structures 
for  public  and  private  use ;  when  we 
^s^tN^  \v^H<  the  shapeless  rocks,  hewn 
Vc^tev  \i^^  ^\i»x\>i^\v'^N^\yM«Sk  Totted  into 


dangerous  friends   are   evtt\  Wt  tcvosX   ,     ,.^  t  x_       -t  ^ 

common  gifts  I     T\^e  i^re.bv  ^Vvxc\xyi^  X^^'^^^  t^^x  ^ Xl^^^^^^^ 
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various  technic  arts  which  imitate  the 
creative  powers  of  Nature,  and  elab- 
orate the  rude  materials  into  graceful 
forms  adapted  tosoci^tl  refinement,  — can 
we  help  feeling  that  man  is  a  being 
whom  the  inspiration  of  God  welcomes 
to  be  a  cO'Creator  with  himselF.''  And 
when  we  enter  the  houses  which  are  so 
dennely  crowded  togetlier.  what  do  we 
find?  Are  they  mere  contrivances  for 
safety  and  shelter  ?  Dc  we  not  instant- 
ly meet  with  countless  provisions  for 
higher  tastes  than  mere  animal  enjoy- 
ment, —  tastes  which  belong  to  spiritual 
beings,  who  delight  to  sympatliiie  io 
beauty,  order,  and  harmony  P  These 
pictures  on  the  walls,  were  they  meant 
merely  to  gratify  the  sense  of  sight  by 
color?  Do  they  not  breathe  with  grace, 
loveliness,  and  dignity?  Here  may  be 
the  countenance  of  aofi  associated  in 
otir  thoughts  with  years  of  unbroken 
friendship,  and  hopes  of  a  better  world. 
There  may  be  the  portrait  of  some 
heroic  character,  or  the  represented 
scene  of  some  heroic  enterprise,  that 
reminds  us  how  life,  and  all  life's  bless~ 
ings,  have  been  gladly  cast  away  for 
truth,  for  country,  ana  for  God.  One 
such  picture,  in  one  house,  is  proof 
enough  of  man's  spiritual  vocation. 

But  again  I  a-ik.  What  is  the  end  of  a 
human  habitation  P  Is  it  merely  a  place 
wherein  fellow-mortals  meet  to  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep  securely  beneath  a  roof? 
A  house  is  reared  to  be  a  home,  —  the 
centre  where  a  femily  may  gather  into 
one ;  to  be  a  serene  retreat,  where  the 
tenderest  affections  may  find  rest ;  that 
within  its  walls  love  may  liave  a  dwellr 
Ing-place,  and  the  charities  of  life  gain 
amiile  scope  and  happiness ;  th.it  parents 
and  children  may  tnere  press  one  an- 
other heart  to  heart;  that  sorrows  and 
joys  may  be  freely  shared  In  confidence ; 
that  troubled  spf  rits  may  disburden  them- 
selves and  be  blessed  with  pardon  and 
peace;  and,  in  a  word,  that  the  great 
work  of  training  hum.m  beings  for  the 
duties  of  the  present  life,  and  the  per- 
fection of  another,  may  be  begun  and 
carried  on.  These  are  the  true  end  of 
a  human  dwelling.  As  we  pass  through 
the  streets  of  a  city,  what  a  thought  of 
tlodying  interest  it  is,  that  within  these 
numbeneaa  homes  are  rich  romances 
of  domestic  li/e,  —  hearths  round  which 
an  gathered  at  evening  the  members  of 
a  AnUty  scattered  by  day,  huBl>and.s  and 


wives,  parents  and  children,  brethren 
and  sisters,  —  the  sick  and  suffering 
nursed  by  the  strong,  the  aged  waited 
on  by  the  respectful  ;:ssiduity  of  the 
voung.  —  amidst  all  the  sympathies,  la- 
Dors,  hopes,  joys,  sorrows  of  disinter- 
ested love!  In  a  city  do  we  behold 
then  only  the  signs  of  a  being  created 
for  bodily  and  transitory  good  ? 

Moreover,  among  buildings  destined 
for  earthly  uses,  do  we  not  observe 
churches  with  spires  pointing  towards 
the  heavens  \  schools  for  the  trainin;; 
of  the  young ;  public  libraries  stored 
with  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  collections 
of  books  which  welcome  us  to  commun- 
ion with  sages,  legislators,  philosophers, 
historians,  and  poets  of  all  limes  and 
lands  ;  museums  of  science,  galleries  of 
art,  hospitals,  asylums,  —  all  bearing  wit- 
ness that  man's  end  is  to  be  a  member 
of  society,  to  advance  his  r^ce.  and  to 
transform  humaniiy  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  thus  prepare,  by  beauty 
and  beneficence  on  earth,  for  the  higher 
activities  and  joys  of  the  spiritual  world  ? 

II.  From  this  survey  of  man's  animal 
nature  1  have  shown  that  the  end  of  life 
is  Hot  mere  activity  upon  the  outward 
world.  As  a  necessary  consequence.  I 
proceed  to  observe,  that  the  great  work 
of  life  is  an  inward  one.  "niis  is  oar 
next  position.  Man's  true  vocation  may 
be  defined  to  be  spiritual,  as  distin- 
guishe<i  from  a  merely  animal  one. 

I,   Man  has  a  spiritual  nature.     The 


s,  yet  all-convincing,  confirn 
of  this  truth.  In  the  soul  we  find  firin- 
ciples  which  enable  us,  and  we  might 
say  compel  u.s,  (o  discover  within  matter 
itself  the  signs  of  an  infinileiy  higher 
being.  Is  matter  a  Iwirrier  which  the 
spirit  cannot  pass,  beyond  which  all  is 
darkness?  How  easily  it  scales  this 
wall  !  In  Nature  everywhere  it  beholQs 
witnesses  of  supernatural  power.  Cod ! 
God  !  is  the  glorious  idea,  that  beams 
in  splendor  from  all  creation.  In  the 
heavens  the  soul  beholds  an  emblem  of 
his  infinity.  In  the  connection  and  har- 
mony of  Nature  it  recogniies  the  type 
of  hi^  unity.  The  universe,  vast,  beauti- 
ful, magnificent  as  It  is,  cannot  content. 
the  »ou\,  bMl  ro\»t?i  \\  Wi  TO.'OTt  TOivip.'i'o.t 


wViai  \s  matenaX,  v\\«  Tnwt. 
becomes  ot  ^\  TOa^M\ai  \»m»- 
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tublimer  the  prospects  which  are  opened 
by  the  universe,  the  more  the  spirit  is 
impelled  to  ascend  to  a  still  sublimer 
bem^.  For  ever  it  aspires  towards  an 
infinite  and  immutable  One,  as  the 
ground  of  all  finite  and  mutable  exist- 
ences. It  can  rest  in  his  omnipotence 
alone  as  the  source,  centre,  sustainer, 
determiner  of  all  forces. 

How  signally  has  God  imprinted  on 
us  the  end  of  our  being;  in  giving  us  this 
central  impulse  towards  himself !  Why 
is  it  that  this  grandest  thought  in  the 
universe,  that  the  idea  of  this  perfect 
Being,  dawns  on  the  human  mind  ?  If 
man  were  made  to  find  his  chief  good 
within  the  compass  of  material  nature, 
why  does  the  Infinite  Spirit  shine  upon 
us  throughout  all  nature  ?  The  idea  of 
God !  Pause  for  a  moment,  and  appre- 
hend its  grandeur.  All  other  science 
fades  into  insignificance  before  its  maj- 
esty. The  treasures  of  all  worlds  are 
poor  in  contrast.  This  idea,  brightened 
and  unfolded  till  it  becomes  real  to  us, 
is  as  a  new  sun  kindled  within.  From 
it  a  new  light  stream^  over  and  througli 
the  universe.  By  the  transforming 
power  of  this  one  idea,  till  things  become 
ne^u.  The  idea  of  God  I  It  is  an 
exhaustless  spring  of  energy  against 
weakness,  of  peace  amid  vicissitude,  of 
courage  to  do  and  suffer,  of  undying 
hope,  of  immortal  life.  The  cynic  may 
speak  contemptuously  of  human  nature; 
and  the  contemptible  character  of  the 
world's  ordinary  principles,  ma.xims,  and 
feelings  cannot  well  be  exaggerated. 
But  a  being  who  can  think  the  thou*iht 
of  God,  l)e  he  ever  so  fallen,  is  by  that 
single  |X)wer  e.xalted  to  a  good,  beyond 
all  natural  good.  Plainly  such  an  idea 
cannot  have  been  given  tor  no  end.  It 
is  the  seal  of  a  heavenly  destiny.  It  is 
the  authentic  handwriting  of  God  upon 
the  soul,  revealing  that  man's  true  end 
is  a  growing  likeness  in  spirit  to  himself. 

2.   I  proceed  to  another  proof  that  the 
soul  was  created   to  look  beyond  and 
above  all  material  interests.     What  is 
the  great  motive  that  prompts  man  to 
the  study  of  Nature  ?     We  know  what 
intense  labor  has  been  given  to  this  pur- 
suit.    Now  what  has  stirred  man  to  ol>- 
serve  the  sky,  earth,  atmosphere,  plants, 
animals,  —  in  a  word,  a\\  ordeis  ot  ex^^- 
tures.^     Why  did  Newtotv  cotvc^tvVc^X^ 
his  vast  intellect  upon  deXeTm\tC\Tv|  vVv^ 
motions  of  the  universe^    >NV\>j  ^xdY-m- 


nsus  expend  a  life  of  toil  in  ezplono^ 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms? 
Why  have  so  many  naturalists  foregone 
the  ease  and  security  of  civilized  soci- 
ety, and  plunged  into  savage  forests,  tc 
note  the  habits  of  birds  and  insects,  or 
to  discover  new  minerals  and  plants? 
Has  the  great  aim  of  these  natunU  phi- 
losophers been  to  multiplv  the  means  of 
outward  good  ?  No !  The  unconquer- 
able thirst  for  knowledge,  for  wide 
views,  for  a  comprehension  of  the  order 
and  .beauty  of  creation  as  a  whole. 
—  this  it  is  that  has  driven  them  into 
solitudes  and  deserts,  and  compelled 
them  to  bend  every  energy,  at  cost  of 
utmost  sacrifice,  to  the  work  of  inter- 
preting the  secrets  of  Nature.  Truth ! 
Truth  has  been  the  divinity  they  ha\*e 
worshipped.  The  great  men  of  science, 
so  far  from  carjng  for  the  body,  ha\-e 
cheerfully  worn  it  out  in  dailv  and  night- 
ly study,  have  condemned  it  to  expos- 
ure, fatigue,  suffering,  coarse  raiment 
and  scanty  fare,  and  have  died  in  pov- 
erty, that  the  scul  might  live  in  the  hght 
of  truth.  How  many  such  glorious  mar- 
tyrs have  left  their  record  in  the  histor)- 
of  science !  What,  I  repeat,  has  thus 
fired  the  soul  of  the  natural  philosopher? 
It  has  been  the  quenchless  desire  to 
penetrate  beyond  what  is  visible  to  hid- 
den causes,  to  discover  the  great  laws 
which  per\-ade  and  govern  all  material 
movements,  to  trace  out  unity  and  har- 
mony in  the  apparently  complex  confu- 
sion of  the  universe.  This  has  been  his 
inspiring  aim. 

Who  does  not  behold  a  glorious  sig- 
nature of  the  end  of  the  human  soul  m 
this  hunger  and  thirst  for  truth  ?  Nor 
let  it  be  said  that  1  have  been  speaking 
of  the  experience  of  a  few  gifted  men 
only,  which  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  race  was  made. 
The  distinctions  among  classes  of  men 
are  far  less  than  we  suppose.  The  pro 
foundest  philosopher  differs  in  degree 
only,  not  in  kind,  from  the  most  unculti- 
vated boor.  Every  man,  however  nar- 
row his  sphere,  is  daily  putting  forth  in 
that  very  sphere  the  faculties  which  the 
philosopher  exerts  in  his  sublime  pur- 
suits. Every  man  has  a  love  of  truth. 
as  truth.  And  the  zeal  with  which  our 
\^;:\M\^-\^iQm^  through  cities,  towns,  and 
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fatiene  in  the  reception  of  new  light  and 
in  tne  joy  of  mental  refreshment,  is  a 
testimony  to  the  spirituitl  end  for  which 
the  whole  nee  was  formed,  as  well  as  a 
cheering  omen  of  the  brighter  social 
stale  which  must  surely  come. 

3.  In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have 
seen  that  mind,  in  the  very  study  of  mat- 
ter, looks  beyond  it.  and  seeks  a  spiritual 
good.  I  next  observe  (hat  the  human  in- 
lelieet  is  not  confined  to  these  branches 
of  study,  but  everywhere  manifests  a 
tendency  to  hij^her  investigations.  The 
greatest  minds,  in  all  lands  and  ages, 
have  given  themselves  to  a  profound 
study  of  the  spirit  itself.  And  this  is 
another  striking  proof  that  we  are  cre- 
ated to  look  above  everytliing  outward 
to  a  spiritual  end.  Vast  as  has  been  the 
amount  of  thought  bestowed  upon  the 
material  universe,  man  s  highest  enerey. 
through  all  generations,  has  been  de- 
voted to  exploring  the  world  within. 
The  human  mind  has  turned  from  all 
things,  however  wonderful  and  beautiful 
abroad,  upon  itself  as  the  most  interest- 
ing object  of  thought.  And  it  has  found 
within  itself,  in  its  ori^nal  powers  and 
affections,  in  its  primitive  intuitions  and 
its  growing  acquirements,  in  its  wonder- 
ful union  oC  dependence  and  freedom, 
inexhaustible  mysteries  and  problems 
which  ages  have  failed  to  solve.  The 
nludies  of  philosophy  bear  peculiar  tes- 
timony to  the  grandeur  of  our  spiritual 
nature.  And  they  prove  thai  the  culture 
of  this  spirit  is  the  great  work  of  life. 
The  philosopher,  in  studying  the  mind, 
has  found  there  not  merely  impressions 
received  through  the  senses  from  the 


s  of  the  mind  itself.  He  has  found 
there  ideas  of  the  right,  of  the  good,  of 
the  first  cause.of  infinity, of  disinterested 
love,  of  moral  freedom,  of  accountable- 
ness,  —  ideas  which  bear  on  them  the 
stamp  of  universality  and  eternity,  which 
are  not  arbitrarv,  local,  transitory  con- 
ceptions, but  which  belong  essentially  to 
all  intelligent  natures,  and  hrin^  us  into 
communion  with  the  highest  orders  of 
being.  Whilst  all  around  man  is  muia- 
ble,  he  has  found  unchangeable  ele- 
ments, convictions  of  everlasting  truth 
in  the  human  soul. 

The  philosopher,  indeed,  in  studying 
l/ie  soul  has  not  only  discerned  that  it 
/fl    disdoguiahed  from    the  fluctuating 


forms  of  matter,  by  its  power  of  appre- 
hending immutable  principles.  But  he 
has  often  been  led  to  (question  whether 
anything  really  exists  in  the  universe, 
beyond  mind  and  spirit;  whether  matter 
and  the  body  have  any  substantial  being; 
whether  apparently  external  nature  be 
not  an  actual  creation  of  our  own 
thought  ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether, 
in  bdieving  in  an  outward  world,  we  do 
anything  more  than  ascribe  reality  to 
our  own  conceptions.  Thus  from  the 
very  dawn  of  philosophy  there  have  been 
schools  which  have  held  that  the  mate- 
rial universe  has  no  existence  but  in  the 
mind  that  thinks  it.  1  am  far  from  as- 
senting to  these  speculations.  But  I  re- 
cur to  them  with  pleasure,  as  indicating 
how  readily  the  soul  passes  above  mat- 
ter, and  as  manifesting  man's  conscious- 
ness of  the  grandeur  of  his  spiritual 
nature.  Let  me  add  that,  whilst  reject- 
ing this  doctrine  as  a  whole,  I  receive 
an  important  part  of  it  as  undoubtedly 
true.  I  do  not  say  that  the  world  exists 
in  our  thoughts  only.  But  I  do  say  that 
it  derives  its  most  interesting  properties 
from  the  mind  which  contemplates  it 
For  example,  the  forms  of  outward  ob- 
jects have  doubtless  actual  existence; 
but  they  owe  their  beauty  —  that  myste- 
rious charm  —to  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  we  blend  with  them,  and  of  which 
they  are  but  the  reflected  image.  The 
very  spot  which  Is  to  one  man  a  para- 
dise, from  the  holy  or  happy  thoughts 
which  he  has  associated  with  it,  may  be 
to  another  a  desert.  The  glory  that 
crowns  the  outward  world  is  but  a  radi- 
ance streaming  from  ourselves.  How 
much  of  the  interest  of  the  creation  lies 
in  the  marks  of  power  and  beneficent 
design,  which  apparently  piervade  it ! 
But  power  and  design  are  spiritual  attri- 
butes, made  known  to  us  only  by  what 
passes  within  our  own  minds.  So  that 
from  the  spirit  spring  the  great  ideas 
which  transform  the  universe  to  us  into 
the  symbol  of  the  living  God.  May  we 
not  be  sure  then  thnt  the  spirit  was 
made  for  a  spiritual  end.  transcending 
all  good  which  the  universe  can  bestow? 
4.  As  another  proof  of  the  same  doc- 
trine, that  man's  end  is  a-spirilual  one, 
let  me  asli  you  next  to  turn  your 
thoughts  to  a  rnost  ttTO-wVi.V.Wvftii.t.'M:^ 
of  human  na\MTe.  \  TtS.w  \aTK».ri«.  v^-**- 
cr  ol  coi\ceiv\Tin  oV  mo^t  9tAt«,\«.-Ka.Vi 
than  ex\sta  w\ft»\Tv  *t  \\w>,\*  ^A.  ■iK-W" 
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experience.  Philosophers  denote  this 
power  by  the  word  ^*  imagination."  This 
term  to  many  suggests  a  faculty  that 
exaggerates  or  distorts  reality,  that  feeds 
on  dreams*  and  wastes  itself  on  imprac- 
ticable visions.  Were  these  the  true 
workings  of  the  imagination,  instead  of 
being  its  excesses.  1  should  still  think 
them  indications  of  a  being  who  has  a 
sublime  destiny  to  fulfil.  The  reveries 
of  youth,  in  which  so  much  energy  is 
wasted,  are  the  yearnings  of  a  spirit 
made  for  what  it  has  not  found  but  must 
for  ever  seek  as  an  ideal.  It  is  not  the 
proper  use  of  the  imagination,  however, 
to  lose  itself  in  dreams.  This  power, 
when  acting,  as  it  always  should  act,  in 
unison  with  the  moral  principle,  is  a  di- 
vine witness  to  the  spiritual  end  of  hu- 
man nature.  Imagination  passes  beyond 
the  transient  and  the  bounded.  It  de- 
lights to  bring  together,  and  to  blend  in 
just  proporiion,  whatever  is  lovely  in 
Nature  and  the  soul.  It  separates  from 
the  elements  of  good  all  admixtures  of 
evil  and  deformity,  and  thus  aspires  to 
the  conception  of  peerless  excellence 
and  perfect  beauty.  In  the  present  fee- 
ble unfoldings  of  virtue  and  greatness  in 
human  nature,  it  recognizes  the  germs 
of  celestial  goodness,  and  catches 
glimpses  of  the  angel  form  which  man 
is  one  day  to  wear.  Imagination  thus 
exalts  and  refines  whatever  it  touches. 
For  ever  it  .sees  in  the  visil)le  the  type 
of  the  invisible,  and  in  the  outward 
world  an  image  of  the  inward,  thus 
bringing  them  into  harmony,  and  throw- 
ing added  brightness  over  both.  All 
tilings  which  it  looks  upon  reveal  a 
beinjj  higher  thnn  themselves.  Perfec- 
tion !  This  is  the  vital  air  and  element 
in  which  the  imagination  breathes  and 
lives.  What  a  celestial  power!  What 
a  testimony  to  the  end  of  our  being! 
Whence  comes  tliis  tendency  in  human 
thou^^ht  towards  the  perfect,  if  man  he 
not  l)orn  for  a  progress  which  can  never 
end? 

This  principle  of  imagination  —  this 
desire  for  unattaincd  good  this  de- 
light in  consummate  forms  of  beauty 
and  happiness,  is  not  confined  to  a 
favored  few. .  It  is  the  fountain-head 
oi  the  restless  strivings  of  human  life 
\n  every  department.  \l  \s  v\\t  ?.o\3\ 
oi  all    ^reat  enterprise,  \\\ow^,  vjV^tv 


self  in  destructive  sciiemes  of  ambitioo. 
Above  all,  imagination  inspires  the  poets, 
whose  works  nave  been  the  sobce  and 
encouragement  of  all  nations  through 
all  stages  of  society.  I  am  aware  that 
some  persons,  when  they  hear  poetry 
thus  spoken  of,  by  a  rtligious  teacher, 
as  one  of  the  signs  of  man's  being 
created  to  look  alK>ve  outward  things, 
are  tempted  to  think  that  he  is  throw- 
ing an  air  of  fiction  over  reality.  They 
want  facts,  they  say,  not  fancy.  I  too 
prize  facts,  and  am  adducing  nothing 
else.  It  is  a  fact  —  who  can  deny  it.^ 
—  that  poetry  exists,  and  has  existed 
among  all  people,  savage  and  civilized. 
Its  seeds  are  sown  so  plentifully  in 
all  human  souls,  that  to  overlook  tlie 
beauty  into  which  they  bloom,  is  to 
close  our  eyes  upon  one  of  the  most 
ennobling  views  of  human  nature.  It 
is  a  fact,  though  many  seem  never  to 
recognize  it,  that  whole  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  poems,  whose  sub- 
lime strains  of  piety  and  prophecy 
have  thrilled  and  still  thrill  innumerable 
hearts.  It  is  a  fact,  that  in  all  nations 
religion  and  patriotism  have  spoken  first 
in  the  language  of  poetry ;  and  that 
in  most  nations  pK>etical  genius  has 
been  rei^arded  as  an  inspiration,  and  its 
works  have  been  ranked  amongst  the 
most  precious  bequests  of  past  ages. 
These  are  facts,  attested  by  all  hisior)'. 
And  when  we  consider  that  the  highest 
office  of  poetry  is  thus  to  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  the  soul  for  the  perfect, 
and  to  create  more  attractive  and  com- 
manding forms  of  heavenly  virtue  than 
meet  our  eyes,  how  can  we  fail  to  see 
in  it  the  indication  that  man  is  made 
for  a  spiritual  end  t 

5.  I  proceed  to  another  view,  oiving 
complete  confirmation  to  this  truth  of 
man's  spiritual  destiny.  Let  me  ask 
you  to  consider  what  form  of  hum.in 
character  it  is  that  our  nature  impels 
us  to  regard  with  the  most  fervent 
admiration  .^  What  peculiarly  excites 
our  reverence  for  our  fellow-beings.' 
Whose  are  the  names  which  we  pro- 
nounce in  terms  of  the  most  affection- 
ate homage  1  Who  are  the  men  in 
whom  human  nature  seems  to  be  mani- 
fested in  its  brightest  glory,  who  appear 
\it^\.  \G  \\^\^  Iviltilled  its  end  ?     In  an- 


^>N«\:\Tv^  ^<iSfc  Q^^^'Cvow'Sk^  ^^  ^VaUl  find 
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hearts  of  their  fellows,  and 

)ughl  of  with  3  spontaneous 

love  and  honor,  are   those 

tiade  the   greatest  sacrifices 

good  for  inward  principle, 
umanity,  religion,  patriotism, 
m.  It  is  not  to  those  who 
•A  for  the  body,  but  lo  tlioae 
iffered  it  up  in  virtuous  toil, 
3m ;  it  is  not  lo  those  wlio 
nul.iied  outward  good,  but 
to  hnve  parted  with  it  most 

to  those  who  have  watclied 
ept  their  lives,  but  to  those 
leerfully  given  them  away,  — 
bute  of  reverence  and  joyful 
ition  has  been  paid.  In  dra- 
nces.  histories,  and  bio^- 
leroic  sufferer  for  principle 
us  affection  wins  the  love  of 
pied  hearts. 

t  of  all  outward  things,  which 
impelilion  with  duty,  fulfils 
if  human  greatness.      This 

that  readiness  to  sacrifice 
it  m.iierial  good  and  life  it- 
ntijl  to  the  elevation  of  hu- 
:,  is  no  illusion  of  ardent 
utbursl  of  blind  eathu.siasm. 
I  yield  lo  jfrowing  wisdom. 
ied  by  all  experience.  It  is 
t-j  conscience,  —  that  univer- 
ni]  lawgiver. — whose  chief 

that  everything  must  be 
for  the  ri^ht.  What  a  tcs- 
e  we  here,  that  we  were 
ook  above  and  beyond  ani- 
:e!  Whilst  we  are  impelled 
Jesires  and  needs  to  labor 
I  means  of  good,  yet  our 
;  and  admiration  are  given 
ho  joyfully  renounce  them 
jch  we  rear  our  stateliest 
Wisdom,  genius,  and  the 
irl  preserve  and  hallow  the 

.such  heroes.  I  n  history 
in  painting  and  sculpture, 
ve  iheir  names  and  images, 
stition,  in  treasuring  up  the 
rlyrs,  as  endowed  with  mir- 
/tr.  is  a  witness  to  the  glory 
ng  the  body,  and  consecrat- 
e  cause  of  truth  and  right. 

.surely  made  then  to  look 
utward   things,  and   seek  a 

ad&ixce  bat  oat  proo(  more 
-i(ua/  vocation.  It  is  found 
iple  ot  faith  that  aspires 
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after  an  immortal  life.  I  call  this  faith 
a  [latural  principle,  not  only  because  it 
has  been  manifested  through  all  na- 
tions, and  is  coexistent  with  ihe  hu- 
man race,  but  because  it  has  its  roots 
in  all  man's  highest  faculties  and  affec- 
tions Faith  in  immortality  is  but  the 
supreme  form  of  foresight  and  of  hope. 
Who  does  Dot  exercise  these  princi- 
ples every  hour  P  But  what  is  there  to 
bound  their  range  within  the  future  of 
this  world  i  Have  not  hope  and  fore- 
sight an  innate  energy,  impelling  them 
towards  eternity,  which  cannot  be  ar- 


ested 


the  tomb?      Faith    in  the 

sprii_ 

ily  from  the  very  ideas  of  God 


:   ii   natural ;    for   it   springs 


and  duty.  —  ideas  the  most  congenial 
and  native  to  the  soul  I  The  perfection 
of  God,  his  eternal  power  and  good- 
ness, in  proportion  as  they  become  real 
to  us,  give  birth  to  the  assured  hope  of 
receiving  a  higher  life  from  his  hand 
than  the  present  i  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  duty  necessarily  awakens  an 
anticipation  of  equitable  retribution,  and 
of  continued  progress  for  all  seekers  of 
virtue.  It  is  impossible  that  a  being, 
capable  of  these  great  thoughts,  should 
be  pent  up  within  a  perishable  body, 
or  limited  in  development  to  this  brief 
life.  Accordingly  there  is  a  deep  want 
in  our  nature,  to  which  no  change  of 
outward  circumstance  brings  relief;  that 
increases  with  civilization,  refinement, 
knowledge,  and  our  power  over  the  nat- 
ural world  ;  that  adds  immeasurably  to 
the  weight  of  disappointment  and  ca- 
lamity ;  that  cries  out  for  and  unweari- 
edly  seeks  a  higher  mode  of  being.  To 
many  meni  indeed,  the  future  hfc  be- 
comes so  real  and  so  near,  as  to  destroy 
Iheir  interest  in  tlie  present.  The  ac- 
tual life  fades  before  tne  tight  of  immor- 
t.ility,  as  tapers  pale  before  the  sun. 
Faith  becomes  too  vivid  to  allow  a  just 
concern  for  the  events  of  this  transient 
world.  Is  not  a  being,  gifted  with  such 
foresight  and  sublime  power  of  hope. 
m.inifestly  created  to  live  and  work,  and 
forever  aspire  towards  a  spiritual  end  ? 
The  doctrine  of  this  discourse  is  no 
barren  sfieculation,  but  a  practical  truth, 
bearing  directly  on  active  life,  and  af- 
fecting our  whole  happiness  here  and 
hereafter.  It  seems  to  need  i  ki^waI^ 
earneal  cx^qstoqtv  aX.  ftvt  ■^.ittKo.x  i».i» 
not  because  Wis  dtnwi,'>i>»->»s^'<»**- 
is  tUrowa  oul  ol  M^^ftl."™.  'Cws.  -jtitv-t^Mswa^ 
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of  irorldly  puraiiits.  In  everj  age  tome 
element  of  our  nature  is  wought  out 
disproportionately,  and  exeru  too  ex- 
clusive a  control.  At  present  the  ma« 
terial  principle  is  unfolded  with  such 
augmented  power,  that  the  true  balance 
between  man's  spiritual  and  animal  na- 
ture is  disturbed,  if  not  destroyed.  We 
have  arrived  at  a  period  of  ovilization 
when  man's  mastery  over  outward  forces 
begins  to  be  understood.  This  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  the  material  world 
has  received  mighty  impulses  and  prac- 
tical applications,  never  conceived  of 
before.  Consequentlv  the  prospect  of 
physical  comfort  ancf  enjoyment,  once 
confined  to  the  few,  is  now  thrown  open 
to  all.  Unhappily,  no  proportionate  new 
light  has  been  cast  upon  the  capacities 
and  eneigies  of  the  suirit.  The  true 
doctrine  seems  to  be  aying  out,  —  that 
man's  elevation  and  happiness  consist 
and  can  be  found  only  in  strength  of 
soul,  in  clear  conceptions  and  deep 
convictions  of  everlasting  truth,  in  calm 
reliance  upon  God  and  duty,  in  stern 
resolve  of  cleaving  to  the  right,  in  self- 
possession  under  every  change,  in  self- 
conquest  amidst  all  temptation,  in  energy 
to  do  or  suffer  whatever  may  be  imposed 
by  conscience,  in  disinterested  and  fear- 
less self-consecration  to  whatever  good 
work  we  may  be  appointed  by  Provi- 
dence. 


This  qwitaal  doniiiiioiBt  this  klsf^ 
dom  of  heaven  within  the  aoolt  aloie 
endures,  alone  sivea  dignity  and  peace; 
And  jret  with  what  scepticism,  IndiiH^ 
ence,  and  even  scorn  is  such  a  doctiioe 
heard  in  this  ace  of  materialism,  of  aa- 
chinery,  and  of  proud  trust  in  man^  do- 
minion over  Nature  I  Still,  kt  the  tne 
doctrine  be  preached  in  full  confidence 
that  what  is  so  confirmed  by  the  attes- 
tations of  conscience,  in  all  ages,  can- 
not but  find  response.  Man's  spirinal 
nature  is  no  dream  of  theologians  to 
vanish  before  the  light  of  natural  sd- 
ence.  It  is  the  grandest  reali^  os 
earth.  Everything  nere  but  the  soul  d 
man  is  a  passing  shadow.  The  only 
enduring  substance  is  within.  When 
shall  we  awake  to  the  sublime  great- 
ness, Uie  perils,  the  accountableness, 
and  the  glorious  destinies  of  the  immcv- 
tal  soulT  Oh  for  a  voice  of  power  to 
arouse  the  human  spirit  from  iu  death 
in  life  of  animality,  to  quicken  it  with  a 
fit  consciousness  of  its  own  nature,  to 
lift  it  to  an  adequate  comprehensioo 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  sublime 
thoughts  of  God,  of  duty,  of  disioter- 
ested  love,  of  heaven,  are  opened  with- 
in !  In  what  a  vain  show  we  walk, 
while  we  toil  without  ceasing  for  the 
perishable,  and  remain  blind  and  dead 
to  the  everlasting,  the  perfect,  and  the 
divine! 


VIII. 
THE   PERFECTING  POWER  OF   RELIGION. 


M  \TTHEW  V.  48 :  **  Be  ve  therefore  perfect,  even 
aff  your  Father  which  is  in  neaven  it  perfect.*' 

By  what  influence  is  relisjion  our  su- 
preme pood  ?     Much  mystery  would  be 
removed  from  the  religious  life,  and  men 
would  seek  it  more  wisely  and  efficient- 
ly, if  they  understood  with   more   pre- 
cision the  true  blessedness  which  it  con- 
fers.    On  this  point  my  views  may  be 
expressed  in  a  few  words.    "Wv  V>tV\^l  \^ 
that  the  supreme  good  ol  aiv  \i\Vt\V\^tya 
and  moral  being  is  l\\e  petieclXoTv  ot  \v^ 
oature.     Nothing  gives  \s;Vi;\X  \&  >NarxV>j 


of  bein^  considered  happiness,  and 
nothing  is  of  enduring  benefit,  unless  it 
exalts  us  to  that  excellence  for  which 
God  designs  us.  Religion  is  the  spring 
of  peace  and  joy  as  the  inspirer  o( 
universal  virtue, — as  pre-eminently  a 
quLkening  principle,  giving  life  aod 
energy  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart, 
fortifying  conscience,  and  animating  it 
with  an  unconquerable  purpose  of  duty, 
VN7^(*.xvvcv^ViN^  \tl  \v^  ^>u^&t  and  niost 
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being  to  that  fulness,  har- 
[  beauty,  the  union  of  which 
\  perfection. 

gives  happiness  by  its  in- 
ince.  Too  many  ascribe  to  it 
operation.     They  regard  it  as 

of  God,  in  order  to  win  his 
ley  imagine  that  it  serves  and 
jy  conciliating  our  Maker,  by 
upon  another,  not  upon  our- 
yr  its  procuring  good  from 
t  by  its  unfolding  and  elevat- 
vn  souls.  Few,  indeed,  un- 
low  essential  is  the  growth  of 

highest  affections  and  ener- 
Lt  without  this  nothing  can  do 
1,  and  that  to  promote  this  is 
"unction  of  religion, 
ith  is  worthy  of  development, 
estate  it,  so  t'lat  it  may  be 
rstood.     I   affirm,   then,  that 

office  of  relia;ion  is  to  call 
/ate,  and  purif)'  the  spirit  of 
thus  to  conform  it  to  its  di- 
lal.  I  know  no  other  way  in 
djion  is  to  promote  our  happi- 
1  know  no  happiness  but  that 
,  wise,  upright,  firm,  power- 
;rested,  elevated  character.  I 
eligion  for  Itlessings,  because 
5  and  promotes  universal  ex- 
)rings  the  soul  into  health  and 
enlarges  it,  unfolds  it  in  due 
IS,  and  exalts  it  to  the  beauty 

for  which  it  was  created.  It 
ice  of  religion,  I  repeat  once 
:iill  forth  the  whole  spirit  of 
intellect,  the  conscience,  the 

the  will ;  to  awaken  energy 
purpose ;  to  inspire  a  calm  and 
et  a  profound,  love  of  truth 
less,  against  which  all  powers 
/erse  will  be  impotent.  Did  I 
for  this  quickening  influence 
ion,  I  could  not  sf>eak  of  it  as 
ine  good.  For  our  supreme 
tie  perfection  of  our  being ; 
lij  which  does  not  involve  and 
lis  deserves  the  name. 
V.1,  I  know,  that  our  happiness 
m  God,  not   from   ourselves. 

languaj^e,  justly  interpreted, 

great  truth.  God  is  the  only 
>f  blessedness.     But  from  the 

tilings,  and  from  his  own  per- 

makes  beings  blessed  through 
-dinjnr  to  the  capacities  with 
endows  them,  and  in  no  other 
1  expect  from  my  Creator  no 


happiness  but  one  proportioned  to  my 
nature.  And  what  is  my  nature?  I 
answer,  that  pre-eminently  I  am  a  moral 
being.  I  have  a  sense  of  duty,  a  per- 
ception of  virtue,  an  inward  voice  com- 
manding me  with  divine  authority  to 
reverence  right  in  every  act,  to  eradicate 
all  evil  from  my  heart  and  life,  and  to 
advance  towards  that  perfection  of 
which  I  catch  a  glimpse,  but  which 
shines  in  full  glory  Glt  before  me.  Now 
I  affirm  that  the  proper  blessedness  of 
such  a  being,  that  for  which  I  was 
made,  consists  in  conforming  myself  to 
this  principle  of  rectitude.  I  am  not 
more  conscious  that  I  live,  than  I  am 
that  the  moral  principle  is  given  to  be 
the  governing  power  of  my  nature  ;  and 
that  in  resisting  it,  or  in  abandoning  it 
to  the  sway  of  the  passions,  1  do  and 
must  forfeit  the  proper  good  of  my  be- 
ing. No  other  real  good  is  left.  In 
resisting  it,  I  arm  against  myself,  and 
turn  into  a  foe  the  divinest  power  of  my 
soul ;  carry  on  a  perpetual  war  in  mv 
own  breast,  and  incur  that  severest  suf- 
fering in  the  universe,  —  self- rebuke. 
These  remarks  will  show  in  what  sense 
we  are  to  believe  that  God  gives  us 
happiness.  He  gives  it  to  us  through 
ourselves,  through  the  improvement  of 
our  whole  nature,  and  in  no  other  way. 
And  the  knowledge,  love,  and  service 
of  God,  or  religion,  is  the  means  of  sur 
pre  me  good,  because  it  is  the  great 
quickening  principle  by  which  our  be- 
ing is  per&cted. 

We  are  to  be  made  happy  then  —  let 
us  never  forget  it  —  by  what  we  are, 
not  by  what  we  have^  by  the  purity  and 
power  of  our  own  minds,  and  not  by 
what  is  given  us  from  abroad.  We  are 
too  apt,  with  insane  eagerness,  to  gather 
round  ourselves  defences  and  means  of 
enjoyment,  whilst  the  mind  is  left  uned- 
ucated, and  the  character  untrained. 
We  are  too  apt  to  use  religion  itself  as 
a  kind  of  outward  charm,  and  to  expect 
that  it  will  make  us  happy  bv  some  mys- 
terious agency,  instead  of  looking  to  it 
as  the  central,  life-giving  principle,  and 
as  the  great  refiner  and  purifier  of  the 
soul. 

1.  Am  I  asked  how  religion  is  the 
impelling  power  towards  perfection,  and 
how,  in  strengthenmg^xl^^tfexxk^N  ^n^x'^ 
noble  pnncvvVe"^    \  viXYi  \pNt  "a.  \r.^  ^^- 

swers  drawn,  \u  xXv^  i«^\.  VosXmi^^  vx^^ 

our  moraX  n^Xxix^. 
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I.  Religion  j^ives  infinite  worth  to 
conscience.  Religion  does  not  create 
conscience.  For  whether  I  am  a  relig- 
ious man  or  not«  I  shall,  as  a  man,  still 
have  some  sense  of  duty,  and  of  the 
distinctions  between  good  and  evil.  But 
this  moral  principle  lacks  life,  when  not 
quickened  and  sustained  by  confidence 
in  a  rit^hteous  God.  Conscience  is  not 
equal  of  itself  to  the  work  ot*  withstand- 
ing temptation,  and  raising  us  to  our 
true  dignity.  The  p:issions  are  too 
strong.  Do  not  all  feel  this  to  be  true? 
Persuade  a  man  that  no  higher  authority 
in  the  universe  than  his  own  conscience 
enjoins  on  him  self-restraint,  cut  him 
oft  from  any  higher  lawgiver  and  judf e 
than  his  own  reason,  and  probably  he 
will  become  enslaved  to  some  lower 
principle.  The  conscience  was  never 
intended  to  govern  alone,  ft  was  made 
to  denve  dominion  from  a  conscious 
union  with  a  supreme  being.  And  this 
supreme  bein^:  is  revealed  to  us  by  relig- 
i(m.  Keli«:ion  is  faith  in  an  infinite 
Creator,  who  ilcli«ihis  in  and  enjoins  that 
rectitude  which  consiicnce  commands 
us  to  seek.  This  conviction  "^ives  a 
divine  sanction  to  duly.  From  religion 
1  learn  that  my  idea  of  right  is  not  an 
individual,  j)hvate,  personal  conviction, 
but  that  it  is  derived  from  ti»e  univers.il 
parent;  tiiat  it  is  His  inspiration;  tliat 
it  is  not  a  lonely  voice  in  my  own  soul, 
but  the  word  of  the  infinite  will.  Now 
1  see  that  goodness  is  not  merely  a  law 
of  my  own  mind,  but  the  supreme  law 
of  the  universe,  that  all  intelligent  l)eings 
are  subject  to  it,  tliat  all  creation  con- 
spires to  fulfil  it.  Without  this  faith  in 
a  holy  Ciod.  duty  would  be  but  a  whisper 
in  my  breast.  With  him  it  comes  in  a 
voice  louder  than  all  thunders.  With- 
out a  con.sciousness  of  Go<l,  I  mi^ht 
hope  to  win  happiness  in  spite  of  the 
violation  of  tuc  law  of  rectitude.  Now 
1  know  that  it  would  be  more  rational 
to  seek  happiness  on  the  rack  or  in  the 
furnace,  than  in  wrong-doing.  All  .Na- 
ture now  becomes  to  me  the  preacher 
of  riiihteousness;  for  the  heavens  and 
tlie  earth,  the  sunshine  and  storms,  in 
their  verv  order,  reveal  an  almijihtv 
power,  who  is  pledged  to  the  support  of 
virtue  and  to  the  suppression  of  sin. 
W  it/)()ut  a  God,  there  \\ou\d\^e  uoovWx 


inspector  of  my  moUves,  vV\ovl*?\\Vs,  'X^- 

sires,  and  P"n>oses^thau^-V^^^^^^  ^^  ,^X.Oc^^^«  ^  <^^  ^^ 


myself,  and  hiding  from  otliers,  inwanl 
impurity  and  deformity.  But  now  a 
light  more  piercing  than  a  thousand 
siins,  and  veiled  by  no  cloud  nor  night, 
shines  full  upon  me  ;  and  I  feel  that  mj 
most  secret  purposes  lie  bare  before 
infinite  purity.  Who  does  not  recog- 
nize the  authority  added  to  conscieoce. 
the  sanction  given  to  duty,  by  this  confi- 
dence in  an  almighty  lawgiver  and  an 
ever-present  judge,  whose  laws  and  >u- 
preme  delight  are  the  moral  perfeciio;. 
of  His  children. 

2.  In  another  view,  religion  is  the 
great  spring  of  moral  impro\'ement 
This  confidence  in  God  alone  gives  the 
hope  of  reaching  perfection.  Hope  in- 
spires energy  But  without  trust  i:i 
God  I  have  no  sufficient  hope  to  excite 
and  sustain  persevering  efforts  after  ex- 
cellence. True,  there  are  other  aids  of 
virtue  besides  religion,  —  the  approba- 
tion and  rebukes  of  conscience,  the 
esteem  and  honor  of  fellow-beings,  the 
present  recompenses  of  upri;;htness  and 
charity.  Hut  that  watchful  discipline 
over  the  inmost  thoughts  and  motives, 
that  aspiration  after  disinterestedne.ss 
and  inward  puritv,  that  scorn  of  suiTer- 
ing  in  the  way  of  well-doing,  that  pref- 
erence of  the  soul's  health  and  progre>s 
to  outward  interests,  that  conflict  with 
absorbing  self-love,  —  all  of  which  are 
so  essential  to  eminence  and  ]^rma- 
nence  of  rectitude,  —  come  not  from  our- 
selves They  demand  continual,  fresii 
supplier  of  divine  inspiration.  So  tre- 
mendous id  the  |X)wer  of  passion,  so 
subtle  is  temptation,  so  contagious  is 
the  influence  of  example,  that  a  man, 
conscious  of  no  higher  power  than  bis 
own.  and  expecting  no  improvement  hut 
such  as  he  i  an  compass  by  his  unaideti 
will,  might  well  despair  of  resisting  the 
combined  powers  of  evil.  An  infinite 
motive  is  needed  to  quicken  us  in  this 
never-ending  war  with  selfishness  and 
the  world.  And  where  is  such  a  moti\c 
to  l»e  found,  if  we  believe  in  no  ever- 
lasting friend  of  <;oodness,  and  in  no 
future  life  where  our  present  spirituj! 
growth  will  be  crowned  with  perfection: 

Take  away  the  prophetic  hof>es  oi 
religion,  and  my  nature  is  full  of  tils- 
couraging  contradictions.  I  see  and 
■ac^ye^Nt  vVx^^ood,  and  resolve  on  amend- 
Ycv^wV  "JA\^  Y^^^^'iSk.    \  Vca^'t    conce;- 


and  1  might  succc 
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the  weight  of  mortality  depresses  the 
sphit  to  the  (but ;  resistl^  cutreDts 
are  hurrying  down  my  nature  to  indul- 
(rence  ;  there  is  a  tendency  to  excess  in 
every  passion  and  impute;  and  sensu- 
ality and  sloth  perpetually  thifart  the 
upward  efforts  ol  the  moral  nature.  Is 
there  in  the  universe  no  power  of  good 
to  overcome  evil  higher  than  I  am  con- 
scious of  in  my  own  breast  ?  How  then 
can  I  everrealiie  itiat  ideal  of  excellence 
which  shines  before  me  ?  Then  can  I 
atuin  at  best  but  to  a  low  virtue.  When 
I  consider,  too,  —  as  without  religious 
faith  I  must,  — that  even  this  low  virtue 
will  soon  pass  from  nne.  tliai  I  have  no 
power  lo  preserve  it  lieyond  the  grave, 
that  every  high  aspiration,  benevolent 
sympathy,  and  upright  energy  is  to  ])er- 
ish  with  the  body,  what  motive  remains 
sufficijnt  to  quicken  me  in  becoming 
better?  Hope  is  the  gift  of  religion. 
Religion  teaches  noi  only  that  there  is 
an  infinite  law^fivcr,  but  an  inlinite  in- 
spirer  of  virtue.  It  teaches  us  that 
God  delights  lo  perfect  his  intelligent 
offspring  ;  that  he  has  made  us  for  the 
very  end  of  iiip;irtin^  to  us  his  own 
spirit ;  and  tliat  tiiere  arc  no  bounds  to 
this  communicition  of  his  life.  It 
teaches  us  that  we  ,ire  subjected  to  temp- 
tations, both  within  and  without,  as  a 
trial  to  awaken  effort,  to  remind  us  of 
our  need  ol'  aid,  and  to  prepare  us  for 
a  higher  mode  of  spiritual  being.  It 
leaches  us  that  the  Ever-Living  his  infi- 
nite tove  for  each  human  soul,  and  th.it 
present  virtue  is  but  the  ncrm  of  an 
ever-growmi;  goodness.  According  lo 
religion  no  eiTort  can  be  lost.  What  we 
gain  here  we  sliall  carry  with  us  here- 
after. Death  will  be  a  birth  into  a  new 
life.  Sprung  from  an  eternal  parent, 
surely  as  God  lives  we  are  to  live  for 
ever.  Our  connection  with  the  eternal 
One  gives  us  a  hold  on  all  future  ages. 
In  him  there  is  a  power  to  uphold  and 
carry  us  forward  through  a  Doundless 
universe,  and  without  end.  Bdieving 
in  the  All-Good,  I  feel  that  the  perfection 
of  my  own  spirit  is  no  dream  ;  that  it 
■tuy  become  a  reality  ;  that  this  spirit 
mav  actually  be  pure,  powerful,  bright, 
and  blessed  as  an  angel  s  :  that,  if  faith- 
ful to  the  laws  of  the  religious  life.  I 
shall  conquer  not  only  death,  but  wfiat 
is  %o  much  more  terrible  than  death,  the 
power  of  moral  evil!  fiejieving  in  a 
Heavenly  Father,  I  can  set  no  boiud  to 


my  hope  of  what  man  i 


to  become 


Christ  and  his  religion.  I  anticipate 
that  here  on  earth,  perhaps  at  no  distant 
day,  when  Christianity  shall  be  purifieJ 
from  its  corruptions,  that  human  char- 
acter will  rise  to  greater  dignity  and 
beauty  than  we  can  now  conceive.  And 
when  1  look  forward  to  the  future 
world,  to  a  succession  of  ages  without 
end,  1  am  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of 
impotence  to  conjecture  to  what  heights 
of  power,  love,  happiness,  a  human  be- 
ing, loyal  to  God  and  to  duty,  is  des- 
tined to  attain.  The  most  glowing  lan- 
guage in  which  genius  and  piety  have 
sought  to  shadow  forth  the  felicities  of 
man's  future  beine  seems  but  lame  and 
inexpressive.  Man,  improving  for  ever 
under  the  influences  of  llie  in^nite  and 
immortal  Go-I,  is  assured  of  a  destiny 
as  incomprehensible   now  as   is    God's 

J.  I  can  offer  but  one  other  consider- 
ation to  show  that  religion  is  the  great 
spring  of  elevation  in  character.  It 
offers  to  us.  fur  our  veneration  and  love 
and  perpetual  intercourse,  a  Being 
whose  character  comprehends  all  vener- 
able and  lovely  attributes;  who  reveals 
to  us  within  himself,  without  spot  or 
limit,  that  very  perfection  of  goodness 
after  which  our  moral  nature  imfiels  us 
to  aspire.  We  all  know  the  aid  which 
the  mind  acquires  from  communion  with 
a  btiman  bein^  of  i>oble  aualities;  how, 
in  admiring  him,  it  exalts  Itself;  how 
his  presence,  voice,  countenance,  influ- 
ence, lift  it  above  its  ordinary  tone.  To 
contemplate  and  love  excellence  is  to  be 
inspired  by  it.  Attachment  to  an  excel- 
lent being  is  itself  excellenl.   and   con- 


purity.  It  raises  the  mind  in  mediia* 
lion,  gratitude,  sympathy,  and  filial  awe 
to  the  Father  of  the  universe.  It  recog- 
niws  everywhere  in  creation  the  traces 
and  radiant  signatures  of  the  greatest 
and  best  mind,  'It  teaches  us  to  feel 
thai  a  higher  than  man's  agency,  a  grand- 
er than  man's  presence,  for  ever  sur- 
rounds us,  I  know  nothing  but  this 
conscious  relationship  with  an  existence 
more  exalted  than  our  own  that  can 
truly  elevate  as.     Wt  wifiSeT,  ■siA.  lAvt^ 


fall  und«t  tte  \rfl>itw^*  ^  '»■««  ^^^ 
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iDgs,  till  we  become  inflensible  to  the 
reality  and  worth  of  our  highest  spirit- 
ual nature.  But  by  feeling  the  presence 
and  the  perfection  of  our  spiritual  Fath- 
er, the  consciousness  of  our  own  spirit- 
ual beins  brightens  within  us.  Senti- 
ments of  love  and  veneration  towards 
this  invisible  source  of  all  spiritual 
good  subdue  the  depressing  influences 
'of  our  material  organization.  Religion, 
where  it  becomes  a  principle  of  life, 
works  a  greater  transtormation  in  our 
existence,  than  would  be  wrought  were 
a  new  eye  given  to  us,  by  which  we 
should  behold  ourselves  surrounded  with 
a  higher  race  of  spiritual  bein^  and 
thus  should  be  enabled  to  enter  into  in- 
timate intercourse  with  them.  In  truth, 
all  other  friendships  are  powerless  to 
exalt  the  character,  or  to  give  happi- 
ness, compared  to  this  divine  triendsnip, 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  relig- 
y>us  life. 

II.  The  doctrine  that  relieion  can  do 
us  good,  only  by  refining  and  perfecting 
our  whole  being,  is  of  such  great  mo- 
ment, that  I  proceed  to  illustrate  it 
further.  For  I  am  satisfied  that  one 
cause  of  the  limited  sway  of  religion  is 
the  narrow  conception  formed  of  its 
function.  That  religion  is  a  univer- 
sal principle,  —  spreading  its  influence 
through  the  whole  bein^,  developing: 
every  power  to  a  fulness  whici)  it  could 
not  otherwise  attain,  diffusing  inspira- 
tion through  the  intellect  as  well  as  the 
conscience  and  the  will,  takin^:  under  its 
purifying  rule  the  appetites  and  passions 
as  well  as  the  affections,  imparting  fresh 
interest  to  common  existence,  exalting 
and  expanding  practical  energy,  refining 
and  adorning  social  manners,  adding 
cheerfulness  as  well  as  ])urity  to  friendly 
intercourse,  and  blessing  us  only  by  this 
universally  enliveninti;  agency.  — this  is 
a  truth  not  yet  understood  as  it  should 
be  Hence  to  many,  religion,  instead 
of  being  thought  of  as  comprehending 
whatever  is  good,  wise,  energetic,  beau- 
tiful, great,  and  happy  in  human  nature, 
is  a  word  of  doubtful  imix)rt,  —  es- 
pecially suggesting;  notions  of  restraint, 
repression,  narrowness  of  thought,  ex- 
clusive feeling,  and  habitual  gloom. 

i  could   not  commend  the  religious 
hie,  did  I  not  view  it  \i\  l\\e  bioad  V\^\. 
in  which  I  am  now  aUemv>^\i\g.  to  ^V^t^ 


idea  of  perfection  is,  that  the  wMt  as- 
ture  of  a  being  is  unfolded  in  doe  pn- 
portion,  so  that  the  higiiest  and  worthiest 
powers  will  hold  ascendency,  and  sD 
others,  bv  acting  in  their  true  spheres, 
will  fulfil  the  end  for  which  thi^  were 
given.  Such  universal  development 
constitutes,  as  we  all  know,  the  nealtb 
and  beauty  of  the  body.  A  man  ia 
whmn  a  few  organs  only  shouki  grow 
would  be  a  monster.  Even  if  this  ex- 
cess should  occur  in  his  noblest  organs, 
as  the  head  or  the  eye,  we  should  still 
recard  him  as  deformed.  The  body  is 
a  healthful  and  beautiful  organisation, 
only  when  the  principle  of  Ufe  acts  gen- 
erously through  all  its  parU,  expandmg 
all  in  a  just  degree,  so  that  each  con- 
tributes to  the  vigor  and  symmetry  of 
the  whole.  Such  an  organization  we 
call  a  perfect  body.  And  so  perfectk» 
of  mind  consists  in  well-proportioned 
activity  and  life,  through  aii  its  facul- 
ties, affections,  desires,  powers,  whereby 
they  all  grow  up  into  one  harmonious 
whole. 

The  prevalent  error  always  has  been, 
that  men  have  confined  their  concep- 
tions of  religion  too  much  to  its  direct 
agencies.  They  have  supposed  it  to 
consist  chiefly  in  immediate  thoughts  of 
God,  in  immediate  addresses  to  him,  and 
in  fervors  of  emotion  called  forth  by 
immediate  contemplation  of  his  glory. 
Now  religion  so  viewed  cannot  insure 
our  highest  happiness.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  these  spiritual  acts  are  often  the 
most  delightiful  of  which  our  nature  is 
capable.  The  pious  man,  when  able  to 
concentrate  every  energy  of  mind  and 
heart  upon  the  infinite  goodness  of  his 
Creator,  and  to  enter  by  faith  and  hope 
into  communion  with  the  unseen  and 
everlasting  world,  has  a  foretaste  of  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  But  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  this  elevation  of 
thought  and  feeling  is  not  designed  to 
be  the  ordinary  state  of  even  the  mot 
improved  human  beings.  We  were 
plainly  not  designed  for  this  constant 
intense  action  ot  our  spirits  towards  our 
Creator.  No  effort  on  our  part  can  long 
sustain  it.  And  were  it  sustained  for  a 
protracted  period,  it  would  end  in  the 
exhaustion  and  derangement  of  our  fac- 
>i\>A^%.  >^svi«s»^tA^ere  are  not  a  few  who 

py  bS  our  ;:iSo^    Aud'll  v^,\  Vixo.W^^-^-w-»..w.^ 
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[,  it  would  really  coatribuie  ^ut  little 
to  our  well-being,  —the  greater  part  of 
life  being  necessarily  devoted  10  other 
duties  and  engagements,  to  intercourae 
with  fellow- beings,  to  [oil!i  ind  relaxa- 
tions, and  to  putting  forth  creative  en- 
ergy on  the  material  world.  We  cannot 
live  absorbed  in  the  worlc  of  adoration. 
We  cannot  keep  our  minds  perpetually 
bent  upon  one  object.  And  the  brighter 
that  object  the  sooner  are  we  dazzled 
and  exhausted. 

I  am  conscious  that  I  was  made  for 
an  endless  variety  of  thoughts,  interest*, 
sympilhies,  and  occupations.  I  have 
curiosity  impelling  me  to  seek  the  new 
and  explore  the  mysterious ;  the  reason- 
ing faculty  prompting  me  to  infer  the 
uiiknowD  from  the  known,  and  to  rise 
from  particulars  to  general  truths  ;  im- 
agination for  ever  surpassing  the  bounds 
of  the  real  and  the  present ;  the  lave  of 
beauty  enjoying  all  harmonies  ;  social 
affections,  putting  on  a  thousand  forms 
aecordine  lo  the  relations  and  charac- 
ters of  those  around  me ;  the  senses, 
through  which  countless  images  and 
symbols  of  the  material  worid 


and  throng  my  mind;  and  finally  animal 
"ing  me  to  putlorth  en- 
ergy upon  material  objects.     Now  all 


appetites  c 


mpelling 


these  principles  and  tendencies  of  my 
nature  are  various  capacities  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  all  demand  their  proper  fiirms 
of  good.  Nothing  can  make  me  truly 
happy  but  a  universal  principle,  that 
watches  over,  protects,  calls  forth,  and 
f^tifies  in  their  due  order  all  these  va- 
rious elements  of  my  bein?.  Such  1 
hold  to  be  the  influence  of  relieion ;  and 
it  is  through  this  function  that  it  be- 
comes our  supreme  good. 

I  insist  the  more  on  this,  because  re- 
ligion h:is  suffered  from  nothing  so  much 
as  the  false  notion  of  its  being  an  exclu- 
-■■■;   principle.     Men   in  all  age     '      ■ 


chfrish  the  religious  principle,  some 
have  warred  against  their  social  affec- 
lions,  and  have  led  solitary  lives;  some 
against  their  senses,  and  have  abjured 
all  pleasure  in  asceticism;  some  against 
reason,  and  have  superstitiously  feared 
to  think;  some  against  imagination, and 
have  foolishly  dreaded  to  read  poetry  or 
booJcM  of  fiction ;  some  against  the  polit- 
ic»J  futd  patriotic  priaciplt,  and  have 


shrunk  from  public  affairs,  —  all  appre- 
hending that  if  they  were  to  give  free 
range  to  their  natural  emotions,  their 
religious  life  would  be  chilled  or  extin- 

Kiahed.  Thus  the  notion  of  hostility, 
tween  religion  and  human  nature,  has 
In  some  form  or  other  insinuated  itself 
into  believers  of  most  diiferent  systems 
of  faith.  Now,  in  opposition  lo  all  such 
views,  I  would  maintain  that  the  true 
office  of  religion  is  to  bring  out  the  vihoU 
nature  of  man  in  harmonious  activity, 
and  that,  by  thus  developing  it  after  a 
divine  order,  to  show  how  divine  a  work 
human  nature  is,  and  for  what  divine 
happiness  it  is  destined. 

To  understand  better  this  office  and 
agency  of  religion,  let  us  observe  that 
our  nature  is  composed  of  superior  and 
inferior  powers.  All  these  religion  takes 
under  its  care,  the  lowest  as  well  as  the 
highest.  But  it  promotes  our  happiness 
in  an  especial  manner  by  enlivening  aT)d 
perfecting  the  highest  first.  And  to  this 
influence  of  religion  the  necessary  limits 
of  this  discourse  compel  me  to  confine 
attention.     These  higher  piowers  ol  hu- 

twu  classes,  the  moral  and  the  rational 
—  the  first  called  conscience,  or  the 
power. of  rectitude;  the  last  called  in- 
tellect, or  the  power  of  knowing  truth. 
These  being  nur  highest  powers,  nothing 
can  be  plainer,  as  was  argued  under  the 
former  head  of  this  discourse,  than  that 
our  happiness  depends  upon  their  free 
and  full  development  The  just  view  of 
religion,  which  1  am  anxious  to  present, 
is.  Inat  it  is  the  great  principle  by  which 
these  distinguishing  powers  of  humanity 
are  quickened  and  enlarged,  and  that  in 
this  way  it  chiefly  promotes  our  happi- 
ness. Under  the  former  head,  1  have 
shown  how  religion  perfects  our  moral 
faculties  by  unfolding  the  conscience.     1 

Eass  now  to  the  second  class  of  our 
igher  faculties,  the  rational,  and  would 
briefly  show  that  it  is  the  office  of  relig- 
ion to  perfect  the  intellect. 

It  is  a  painful  reflection  that  as  yet 
the  intellect  is  a  source  of  but  little 
happiness  to  the  majority  of  mankind. 
In  the  vast  multituaes  among  all  na- 
tions, it  is  doomed  10  inaciion  and  leth- 
argy. In  the  laboring  classes  of  every 
land  it  \s  fivtwrivtd^i'j  ■sa.ti'.o^  tft.'i'^'jL'wi-R, 
oppressed  b^  ATVi4^\Ti3  Vi\\  i-tA  -ot^^^ 
necc8s\t.>«  ol  X'ht  3.'(v\m-a\  ■«!l\xw*i,  -J-t* 
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superstitions.  And  in  all  classes,  how- 
ever cultivated,  intellect  is  too  much  the 
slave  of  the  senses  and  of  selfish  pas- 
sions, and  is  yet  to  be  awakened  to  a 
consciousness  of  its  real  glory-  To  re* 
Itp^ion  I  look  as  the  power  by  which  this 
divine  faculty  is  to  be  revealed  and  ex- 
alted to  its  true  felicity.  Am  I  asked 
how  religion  acts  so  l)eneiicially  upon 
the  intellect.  I  answer  in  various  ways, 
of  which  a  few  only  can  now  be  selected 
for  illustration. 

I.  Religion  then  is  the  ijn'cat  inspirer 
of  the  intellect  in  the  first  place,  by  ex- 
hibiting its  essential  grandeur,  and  by 
teaching  it  to  reverence  itself.  It  is  re- 
ligion only  that  teaches  us  this  rever- 
ence for  the  intellect.  For  it  alone 
reveals  to  us  the  connection  of  the  intel- 
lect with  God,  its  derivation  from  his 
wisdom,  its  nearness  to  his  reason  its 
capacity  of  everlastino^  reception  of  his 
li«>hl  of  truth.  Separated  from  God,  I 
can  regard  my  intellect  only  as  a  power, 
which  is  to  endure  but  a  brie!  span,  and 
which  can  advance  but  little  beyond  its 
present  bounds.  And  when  so  viewed, 
I  am  oppressed  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  impotence  and  insufficiency  of  hu- 
man intcllitience.  There  is  not  a  single 
object  of  my  thought  in  regard  to.whrch 
the  unknown  does  not  infinitely  exceed 
what  1  am  able  to  know.  The  moment 
1  would  penetnite  beneath  the  surface, 
whether  of  material  things  or  or'  spiritual 
bemgs.  whether  of  the  lifeless  stone  or 
of  the  thinking  soul.  1  find  a  depth  utter- 
ly unfathomable  by  my  reason  in  this 
present  stage  of  existence.  And  even 
within  the  narrow  sphere  of  actual 
knowledge,  errors  constantly  admonish 
me  of  my  mental  weakness.  So  that 
every  act  of  my  mind  leat'.s  to  most  hum- 
bling and  discouraging  estimates  of  it- 
self. 1  do  not  wonder  that  men  of 
superior  intelligence,  but  wanting  in  re- 
ligious faitii.  have  been  led  bv  a  review 
of  the  extravagances  and  baffled  efforts 
of  the  philosophic  class,  to  treat  with 
contempt  all  claims  of  human  reason  of 
attaining  to  truth.  It  is  only  as  we  ap- 
prehend our  relationship  to  an  all-wise 
God  that  we  c.in  understand  ourselves, 
and  become  to  ourselves  objects  of  awe 
TLTid  .solemn  interest.  The  humau  mind, 
regarded  as  the  offspring  o^  l\\e  \i\^tv\\e 
m\r\d^  consciously  partakes  ol  \\\e  v^x^tv^- 
eur  of  its  source.  Let  me  Vnov*  vVvaX.  ^tv 
Infimif^   inieni«;ence    perviiOies  X\\e  >ra\ 


verse,  and  I  feel  that  intelligence  with- 
out bounds  may  be  possible  also  for 
myself.  Let  me' further  know  that  this 
infinite  intelligence  is  the  parent  of  my 
mind,  has  an  interest  in  it,  watches  over 
it,  and  created  it  that  it  should  unfbM 
for  ever,  and  partake  more  and  more  of 
His  own  truth,  and  how  can  I  but  regard 
my  intellect  with  veneration  ?  Then  1 
look  abroad  upon  this  vast  creation, 
which  before  had  discouraged  me,  with 
joy  and  hope ;  for  1  see  in  its  ven-  vast- 
ness  only  a  wider  field  for  intellectu.il 
culture.  I  cease  to  be  depressed  by 
learning  slowly,  if  I  am  to  learn  forever. 
Nor  am  I  any  longer  cast  down  by  diffi- 
culties in  gaining  truth  ;  for  the  enerp' 
and  hardihood  of  thought,  acquired  by 
struggling  with  obstacles  and  by  a  labo- 
rious training,  are  the  best  preparation 
for  an  endless  progress.  Religion  thus 
reveals  the  grandeur,  and  still  more  the 
sacredness,  of  human  intellect.  For  it 
shows  that  reason  is  not  figuratively  but 
really  a  divine  energy  working  in  us. 
No  other  motive  can  have  equal  efficacy 
in  teaching  us  to  watch  over  and  expand 
this  heavenly  gift.  The  power  of  this 
motive  is  but  little  known,  because  man's 
living  relationship  with  God  through  the 
vital  iitjiuence  of  religion  has  as  yet 
been  but  faintly  comprehended  ;  and 
what  has  been  called  religion  has  loo 
often  tended  to  depress  rather  than  to 
invigorate  human  reason. 

2.  In  another  way  religion  gives  life 
to  the  intellect,  and  converts  its  action 
into  a  means  of  joy.  It  communicates 
new  interest  to  all  objects  of  thought. 
Religion  begins  by  revealing  to  us  the 
most  interesting  being  in  the  universe, 
whose  character  is  inexhaustible  alike  in 
its  essential  perfection  and  in  its  endless 
manifestations  ;  and  whose  nearness  lo 
us,  and  constant  influence  U]x>n  us. 
arrest  the  mind  with  intense  admiration, 
such  as  all  other  beings  cannot  inspire. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Religion  reveals  crea- 
tion to  us  as  vitally  connected  with  this 
Being  of  beings,  the  work  of  his  inces- 
sant power,  the  object  of  his  constant 
care,  comprehended  within  his  bound- 
less goodness,  and  moved  and  guided 
by  his  influent  energy.  Thus  it  throws 
a  new  light  over  all  existences,  and  in- 
N^svs»>\\^mV\N3cv'j^^rtlonof  the  interest 
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creatares  and  the  material  world,  human 
nature  and  human  history, — all  rise  into 
a  briehter  glury,  disclose  profounder 
mcKnings,  and  attract  the  mind  with  a 
new  charm,  when  once  they  are  associ- 
ated in  our  thoughts  with  the  infinite 
miud.  The  universe  becomes  an  open 
book  of  divine  wisdom.  Nothing  ap- 
pears too  small  to  become  worthy  of 
study,  when  we  recognize  that  Cod  has 
imprinted  on  it  his  thought,  and  left 
within  it  some  symbol  of  his  own  per- 
fection. All  true  science  is  essenlially 
religious.  It  springs  from  the  intuition 
of  permanent  and  universal  law  in  Na- 
ture. And  its  end  is  to  trace  out  con- 
nections, dependencies,  and  harmonious 
laws  throughout  creation.  Il  looks  upon 
Nature  as  one  vast  system,  as  a  complex 
whole,  all  parts  of  which  are  bound  to- 
gether and  are  co-working  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Now  these  harmonies,  con- 
nections, general  laws,  and  common 
purposes  are  all  the  emanation  and  ex- 
pression iA  a  supreme  and  disposing 
mind.  They  are  divine  intelligence  made 
visible.  It  is  then  the  intelligence  per- 
vading Nature  that  science  studies. 
Thus  in  all  its  discoveries  it  is  virtually 
tracing  out  the  method  of  ilivine  reason, 
and,  however  unintentionally,  it  con- 
tributes to  the  glory  of  God  s  revealed 
truth.  The  tendencies  of  science  are 
all  towards  God.  And  consequtnily  it 
can  never  be  prosecuted  so  triumphant- 
ly and  so  }oyfully  as  when  quickened 
and  led  by  the  living  consciousness  of 
communion  with  the  infinite  mind. 

3,  This  leads  us  to  another  view, 
showing  us  the  influence  of  ihe  religious 
princip^  in  perfecting  Ihe  intellect.  It 
favors  that  primary  virtue  of  an  intelli- 
gent being,  fairness  of  mind,  the  honest 
disposition  to  receive  light  whenceso- 
ever  il  may  come.  This  uprightness  of 
judgment,  impartiality  in  research,  and 
superiority  to  prejudice  contributes  more 
to  the  discovery  of  trnih,  and  to  real 
wisdom,  than  the  most  splendid  genius 
or  Ihe  most  latxiHous  acquirement. 
This  simple  sincerity  is  worth  more 
than  all  books,  teachers,  colleges,  and 
literary  apparatus.  No  matter  with 
what  power  of  intellect  a  man  may  be 
gifted,  no  matter  how  extensive  may  be 
nis  means  of  knowledge,  if  he  want  can- 
dor, openness  to  conviction,  readiness 
la  see  and  acknowledge  error,  and  above 
mH  reverence  for  (ruth   as  sacred,  his 


intellectual  endowments  will  be  used 
only  to  fortify  himself  in  prejudice,  to 
defend  opinions  which  passion  has  rec- 
ommended to  his  intellect,  or  to  invent 
doctrines  which  will  be^t  serve  to  build 
up  his  fame.  The  wildest  theories, 
most  ruinous  projects,  and  most  perni- 
cious principles  have  owed  their  origin 
to  highly  intellectual  men.  Now  I  know 
no  influence  like  that  of  religion  to  form 
an  upright  mind.  This  mfiuence  it 
exerts,  not  only  by  inspiring  us  with 
that  reverence  for  the  intellect  already 
spoken  of,  but  also  by  awakening  the 
conviction  that  the  intellect  is  formed 
for  continual  prOL;ress  toward  truth  ; 
and  that,  consequently,  to  chain  it  down 
to  its  present  imperfect  views,  is  to  rob 
it  of  its  destiny.  Still  more,  religion 
exerts  this  influence  by  making  us  feel 
that  we  arc  carrying  on  our  most  private 
inquiries,  reasonings,  judgments,  in  the 

Eresence  of  that  Gtxi  who  is  infinite 
ght,  and  whose  intelligence  is  truth. 
It  is  the  secrecy  with  which  the  mind 
prosecutes  its  researches,  weighs  evi- 
dence, and  makes  objections,  that  tempts 
us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  light.  But  a 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God 
to  the  mind  brings  home  to  us  our  re* 
sponsibility  for  our  judgments  as  well 
as  actions.  The  consciousness  that  his 
pure  eye  inspects  us,  compels  us  to  in- 
spect ourselves,  and  to  guard  jealously 
against  every  influence  from  aliroad,  or 
from  our  own  passions,  which  may  per- 
vert the  reason.  Thus  it  makes  lu- 
minous tlie  intellect.  Religion  opens 
the  mind  to  truih  ;  and  truth  is  the 
atmosphere  wherein  our  rational  nature 
becomes  illumined  and  made  (it  to  enter 
the  world  of  perfect  light. 

4.  This  doctrine,  that  it  is  religion 
which  chiefly  quickens  the  intellect  and 
makes  it  a  blessing,  might  be  illustrated 
by  a  variety  of  considerations  which  il 
was  my  hope  to  place  before  you,  but 
on  which  time  is  wanting  to  enlarge. 
1  intended,  for  instance,  to  show  that 
the  princijJIe  of  universal  love,  which  is 
embraced  in  true  religion,  and  is  indeed 
its  essence,  disposes  the  mind  to  the 
most  enlarged  thinking,  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  knowledge  active  and  prac- 
tical, thus  converting  it  into  wisdom, 
by  directing  \v  vo  X^^e  ^TOTtvaiwiTi  o\  "i!* 
highest  KOoA  \n  fte  smn\w  q\.  wMiiv^^. 

show  thai  teW^otv  «  »  w«.t«  *ft.V** 
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to  the  intellect  by  opening  to  it  the  I 
highest  order  of  truths,  and  thus  intro- 
ducing it  to  a  celestial  happiness.  On 
this  topic  it  might  not  be  easy  to  avoid 
the  charge  of  mysticism.  1  believe, 
however,  and  I  wished  to  prove,  that 
the  highest  truths  are  not  those  which 
we  learn  from  abroad.  No  outward 
teaching  can  bestow  them.  They  are 
unfolded  from  within,  by  our  very  prog- 
ress in  the  religious  life.  New  ideas 
of  perfection,  new  convictions  of  im- 
mortality, a  new  consciousness  of  God, 
a  new  perception  of  our  spiritual  nature, 
come  to  us  as  revelations,  and  open 
upon  us  with  a  splendor  which  belonss 
not  to  this  world.  Thus  we  gain  the 
power  to  look  with  deeper  penetration 
into  human  life,  as  well  as  into  the  uni- 
verse. We  read  a  wider  significance  in 
events.  We  attain  to  glimpses  c^  the 
infinite  mind  and  of  a  fiiture  worid, 
which,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
define  them  in  human  speech,  we  yet 
know  to  correspond  to  realities.  Now 
this  higher  wisdom,  whereby  the  in- 
tellect  anticipates   the   bright  visions 


which  await  it  in  another  lifeb  cones 
only  from  the  growth  and  doniBant  in- 
fluence of  the  religious  prindple,  by 
which  we  become  transformed  more  sad 
more  into  the  likeness  of  God.  So  trie 
is  it  that  reli^n  makes  inteDect  a  bless- 
ing, and  an  infinite  bleKsing. 

In  this  discourse  1  have  thos  aimed 
to  show  how  religion  is  cor  supreme 
good,  by  giving  life  and  force  to  our 
highest  powers,  bringing;  tfaem  into  the 
healthiest  and  most  harmonious  acthriiy. 
and  quickening  us  in  the  pursuit  of  per- 
fection.   Earnestly  do  I  insist  that  rtli{^ 
ion  blesses  us  by  no  mysteiions  agenqr 
in  procuring  the  favor  of  an  all^wcrfol 
being  who  will  do  evervthing  for  u 
without  our  co-Meration,  out  l^  ualold- 
ing  that  pure,  mrm,  disinterested,  kftj 
character,  and  that  large*  Just,  and  wise 
intelligence, — which  conform  us  to  the 
likeness  of  our  divine  Parent,  and  best 
fit  us  to  enjoy  fellowship  with  him,  in 
his  natural  creation  and  in  his  spiritual 
world.      Religion   welcomes  us   to  be 
perfect,  as  our   Father    in   heaven  is 
perfect 
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Luiot  11.  lo.  II.  la :  "  Behold,  I  bnng  you  good 
tiding*  of  great  joy.  which  thatl  be  to  all  people.  For 
unto  you  is  bom  this  day  a  Saviour,  which  i«  Chnrt 
the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you ;  Ye 
•hall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes, 
lying  in  a  manger." 

Christmas  has  come  once  more, — 
the  day  devoted  by  the  large  majority 
of  Christians  to  the  commemoration  of 
the  nativity  of  the  Saviour.  In  both 
hemispheres  of  our  globe,  and  almost 
from  pole  to  pole,  the  voice  of  thanks- 
givins:  to-day  is  lifted  up,  for  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  into  the  world.  The  ap- 
propriation of  this  day  for  a  festival  is 
not.  indeed,  a  part  of  our  religion.  But 
hi  is   natural,  it  is  \\utaatv,  —  vi\\^t\  ^ci 


to  sympathize  in  their  pious  gratitude 
Accordingly,  this  text  has  been  chosen 
as  the  guide  of  our  momincr  meditations 
Why  then  should  we  feel  "  great  joy." 
as  in  thought  we  gather  around  this 
••babe"  lying  in  the  "manger"?    Tlie 


lying  in  me  "manc^ei 
question  may  be  answerea  in  various 
forms.  Two  views  are  suggested  by  the 
text,  to  which  I  shall  ask  in  turn  your 
attention.  First,  we  should  rejoice 
because  we  have  a  Saviour,  who  was 
bom;  and  secondly,  because  his  birth 
was  marked  by  conditions  of  sinffolar 
hutniliatum.  After  considerinz  uiese 
two  points,  I  will  close  this  discowe 
vtvCc\  \a&.OA\ti^lVv^  sense  in  which,  as  it 
many  of  our  brethren  are  XwtrvVtv^  \)ti€\t  \  :k^^^^*  \ft  ^^:J^^  \s3^\*jctwHBL^ 
hearts  and  thoughts  to  ^^t>.\e>jm  -  \Ti«^^^V^^^Ns.V^x^\^^ 
that  we  should  rtpak  xYvitVvet  ^nxii  xXx^m  \  Sanivmr-. 
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I.  It  is  a  ground  of  great  joy,  I  think, 
that  we  have  a  Saviour  who  was  bom  to 
us«  —  that  is,  a  Saviour  who  appeared  in 
our  own  nature.  You  know  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  many  Christians  —  a  doc- 
trine supported  apparently  by  the  letter 
of  various  texts  —  that  Jesus  existed 
before  his  human  birth.  Now,  I  say, 
that  it  is  cause  of  gratitude  and  joy  that 
he  did  not  come  to  us  in  a  pre-existent 
glory,  that  he  did  not  descend  from 
heaven  in  the  array  of  an  archangel. 
It  is  matter  of  joy  that  our  deliverer 
was  clothed  with  numanity.  For  this 
has  brought  him  near  us,  and  estab- 
lished a  bond  of  sympathy  which  is  in- 
estimably precious. 

Jesus,  by  bis  birth,  was  truly  a  human 
beinfr;  and  in  this  we  should  rejoice. 
He  was  flesh  of  our  flesh.  He  had  our 
wants  and  desires,  our  hunger  and 
thirst,  our  sensations  of  pleasure  and 

eain,  our  natural  passions.  He  was 
orn  of  woman,  was  folded  in  a  mother's 
arms,  was  nourished  from  a  mother's 
breast ;  and  he  felt  the  gratitude,  the 
tenderness  of  a  son.  He  bore  the  rela- 
tions of  human  life  towards  kindred, 
neighbors,  and  friends.  He  grew  up 
amfdst  the  labors  of  mortal  men,  ate  the 
bread  of  his  own  earnings,  and  was  ac- 
quainted by  experience  with  the  hard- 
ships to  which  the  multitude  of  mankind 
are  exposed.  He  was  thus  actually  one 
of  our  race,  a  brother  of  the  great  hu- 
man family.  And  we  have  reason  to 
rejoice  that  such  a  deliverer  was  sent  to 
us.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
beneflt  of  such  an  appointment  is,  that 
it  gives  us  a  Saviour  who  can  sympa- 
thize with  us  more  stronely  than  one 
who  had  not  been  born.  But  it  certain- 
ly does  give  us  a  Saviour  whose  sym- 
pathy we  can  better  understand.  And 
this  is  of  vast  moment.  1  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  a  superangetic  being, 
continuing  such,  might  not  have  entered 
into  all  our  wants  and  feelings  as  truly 
as  one  of  our  race.  Our  ideas  of  higher 
orders  of  beings  are  very  much  pervert- 
ed by  the  habit  of  comparing  them  with 
the  higher  ranks  of  men  on  earth.  We 
are  apt  to  conceive  of  angels  as  sepa- 
rated from  us  immeasurably,  as  fllled 
with  the  consciousness  of  tneir  superi- 
ority, as  looking  down  upon  us  with  feel- 
ings not  unlike  those  with  which  the 
juistocncy  of  this  world  regard  the 
Jower  chuseM  of  men.     The  true  doc- 


trine, I  believe,  is,  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  a  being  rises  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence  and  virtue,  he  becomes  knit 
by  tenderer  sympathy  with  inferior  or- 
ders of  being.  In  truth,  he  rises  above 
the  conception  of  different  orders.  He 
regards  all  beings,  who  possess  thought, 
conscience,  and  the  power  of  knowing; 
God,  as  his  brethren.  He  respects 
them  as  essentially  his  equals,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  capacity  of  indefinite 
improvement.  He  recognizes  his  own 
nature  in  the  lowest  human  creature, 
and  is  nK>st  solicitous  to  raise  the  most 
fallen.  Yes !  My  belief  is,  that  the 
beings  who  sympathize  most  with  hu- 
man infirmity  and  sorrow,  and  who  feel 
most  deeply  for  human  guilt,  are  the 
beings  who  are  aboi^e  us. 

I  do  not  say,  then,  that  Jesus,  if  he 
was  a  superangelic  being,  needed  to  be- 
come a  man,  in  order  that  he  might  fee) 
with  men.  But  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  do  so,  in  order  that  men 
might  trust  in  his  sympathy,  and  might 
approach  him  in  fraternal  and  friendly 
relations.  A  being  immeasurably  raised 
above  us,  wearing  another  form,  a 
stranger  to  our  wants,  and  clad  in  celes- 
tial splendors,  had  he  come  into  the 
world,  would  have  awed  and  dazzled,  but 
would  not  have  drawn  men  to  free, 
familiar,  and  affectionate  intercourse. 
Before  such  unwonted  grandeur  the  hu- 
man mind  would  have  sunk,  under  the  * 
consciousness  of  inferiority.  Its  facul- 
ties would  have  been  fettered,  and  its 
free  agency  checked.  Such  a  heavenly 
stranger  would  have  been  unintelligible. 
The  language  of  human  affection,  com- 
ing from  his  lips,  could  not  have  been 
literally  interpreted.  The  multitude 
would  not  have  understood  how,  within 
such  a  form,  dwelt  a  brother's  heart,  and 
the  sensibility  of  one  "born  of  woman." 
It  was  an  inestimable  advantage,  de- 
rived from  the  human  birth  of  Jesus, 
from  his  being  subjected  to  all  human 
wants  and  trials,  from  his  sustaining  our 
natural  relations,  that  his  human  emo- 
tions, his  sympathies,  his  feeling  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  found  free  and  con- 
stant scope  for  manifestation,  and  that 
the  reality  of  this  bond  was  felt. 

I   should   say    that  the   greater   the 
redeemer,  t\\e  sVcotv^'tx  "va."?*  ^^  w^^^'^r 
sity  o(b\s  ve\\\tv%  \\\s  ^\^?\x«.^^  -^yA.^^ 
his  appeanti^  \tv  \Yv^  ^oxxcv  o\  ^  ^^^>  "^^^ 
of  the  \o>N\\e*X  m^xi.    ^oxicCx^^  >«^  ^^ 
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needful  u  that  the  Saviour  of  men 
shouUl  he  comprehended  in  his  virtues 
and  In  liis  precepts.  And  for  this  end 
it  was  important  that  he  should  be 
divested  of  everything  ih.it  miglit  over- 
power the  senses ;  and  that  men  should 
be  encoura;;cd  to  approach  him  nearly, 
to  watch  and  read  his  mind  in  hix 
counti' nance,  tones,  and  movements,  and 
to  make  him  the  object  of  their  delil>- 
erate  scrutiny.  To  this  end,  1  conceive. 
the  miracles  of  Jesu.s  were  studiously 
performed  in  the  most  unostentatious 
way.  He  seemed  anxious  to  veil  his 
majesty  under  the  love  with  which 
they  were  wrought.  Stupendous  works, 
which  would  have  overwhelmed  the 
human  mind,  would  have  prevented  all 
comprehension  of  the  true  character  of 

testis.  Accordingly,  whilst  his  miracles 
ad  an  inherent  j-randeur,  and  were 
performed  with  a  simple  di^'niiy,  that 
proved  his  divine  mission,  they  were  so 
temjiered  with  mildness  and  beneficence 
as  to  leave  the  spect.itor  in  the  u.st  of 
his  faculties,  .ind  to  reveal  Jesus  as  the 
friend  and  brother  as  well  as  lord  of 
the  hiim.ii)  race. 

These  views  should  teach  us  how 
much  we  owe  lo  the  human  birth  of 
Jesus.  That  placed  him  in  the  midst 
of  us.  Th.1t  m.idc  him  one  of  ourselvt's. 
We  can  now  understand  him  We  can 
conlicli:  in  his  sympathy.  1  feel,  indeed, 
as  if,  with  mv  present  views  of  the 
he^venlv  world,  I  should  not  shrink  be- 
fore an  nrchanjjel.  But  these  views  I  owe 
to  Chri.sli.inily.  They  were  unknown 
when  Jesus  appeared.  And  perhaps  I 
deceive  mysell.  I'crhaps  wiih  an  arch- 
angel's form  I  could  not  associate  the 
idea  o£  frntcrna!  symp.ithy.     But  with 


Jesus,   who  was  born  at  liethlehem,   1 

can  form  this  association.     He  wore  our 

nature',  and  therefore   1   know  that  our 

nature  is  honored  by  him.  and  is  pre- 
cious to  him      He  w.is  born  of  woman, 

thus  becoming  the   broihcr   of  us   all; 

and  1  therefore  know  that  he  feels  a 

brother's   love   for   all.     1    am,  indeed, 

profoundly   impressed   with    his   great- 
ness.    I    know   no   superior   greatness 

save  thai  of  the  infinite  F;<ther.    But  his 

hum.in    birth,   .ind    his   participation  of 

liuman  nature,  maVe  tV\a.l  ^leataes^  tx\- 

dearing  iitidencouTaj^itiu,  ttoVovwNVtXTiv 

inc  and  exclusive.     Greai  as  \\e  "v?.,  Ve  \  &,».  -wctV 

was  still  born  of  a  wotnati.     TW^  V«i  \  w^*^*^*^"       -^      ^ ^ 


«  eyes  shed  tears  orer  human  m- 
He  had  sensibility  to  pain,  as  tit 


t  of  u 


He  II 


I  I 


a  brother  and  a  friend.  I  feel  thr 
reality  of  that  large,  loving,  humaHi'i-^ 
pathy.  which  so  gloriously  distinguished 
his  whole  character  and  life.  Let  is 
rejoice  then  that  Christ  the  Saviour  ns 
born. 

II.  In  Ihe  next  place,  let  ui  rejoice 
that  the  birth  of  Jesus  was  so  kumhU. 
He  was  cradled  in  a  manger!  I  repair 
lo  that  lowly  spot,  and  look  on  thit 
infant  bom  in  poverty,  with  a  com- 
placency which  no  condition,  however 
splendid,  would  give  me.  And  I  lhu« 
feel  great  joy.  because  the  humble  binh 
of  lesus  was  an  introduction  to  the 
hardships  and  sufferings  of  his  caretr- 
His  manger  wa.^  the  foreshadow  of  Iits 
cross.  And  to  the  sufferings  and  the 
cross  of  Jesus,  more  than  to  all  else,  co 
we  owe  our  knowledge  of  his  spirit, 
mind,   and   character;    of   the   peculiar 

:th,  tenderne.ss,  disi  nte rested ncss 

s  of  his  sympathy  and 


and  expansiv 
love. 


To  this  1 
rejoice  tlie 
ercd   early, 


'  I  i 


,ky, 
the  clouds  which  gaih- 
I  continually  thickened 
around  the  outward  lot  of  Jesus,  becanse 
the  li^ht  within  him  broke  through  and 
changed  them  into  resplendent  slory. 
Our  great  privili^ge  as  Christians  is  that 
we  know  the  mind  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Jesus,  and  these  were  brought 
out  bv  the  condition  in  which  he  was 
placed.  How  often  great  virtue  is  hid- 
den, how  often  great  power  slumbers, 
for  want  of  an  appropriate  sphere,  for 
want  of  the  trials,  by  which  alone  tnie 
greatness  can  be  revealed.  Had  Jesu* 
been  born  under  a  regal  roof,  rocked 
in  the  cradle  of  ease,  and  surroutideij 
from  birth  with  imposing  piomp.  k 
might  have  lavished  gifts  with  a  bouDli- 
ful  hand,  but  the  omnipotence  of  liij 
love  would  never  have  been  known  is 
it  now  is.  He  would  have  encountered 
no  opposition;  and  therefore  his  chici 
victories  —  Ihe  victories  of  his  calm 
courage,  of  his  unconquerable  phiUn- 
thropy  —  ""   "         ■     • 


—  could    not    have    been    ««i-     J 
fA\:\TC\i  Vt  ^ave    himself  up  w     I 

;t\se&,    Vv»'a^».'i*iTO«\tA^Sas«*i.  \ 
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hearing  no  sounds  but  shouts  of  praise, 
anlicipa.ted  in  every  want,  obeyed  at 
the  sUghtest  intimation  of  his  will,  might 
have  loved  us  as  earnestly  as  did  the 
poor  and  persecuted  Jesus;  but  who 
could  have  looked  into  the  depths  of 
his  soul  ?  Who  could  have  measured 
the  energy  of  his  goodness  ?  Who 
would  have  comprehended  that  a  mind- 
of  a  new  order  had  come  to  act  on  hu- 
man affAirs?  When  ia  U  that  1  learn 
to  know  and  feel  the  mind  of  Jesus  ? 
It  is  when  I  see  him  associating  with 
the  ignorant  and  lowly,  and  conforming 
himself  to  their  lot,  thit  he  mi^hl  more 
effectually  bring  great  truths  within  the 
reach  of  their  intelligence,  and  might 
enrich  them  with  new  virtues  and  hopes. 
It  is  when  I  see  him  beset  with  foes, 
■pies,  and  slanderers,  meeting,  wherever 
he  looks,  the  malignant  eye,  the  dark 
&own,  the  whispered  taunt,  the  insult- 
ing sneer,  and  yet  giving  out  the  treas- 
ures of  divine  truth,  with  unaltered 
constancy  and  meekness.  It  is  when 
I  see  him  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
murderers,  and  recompensed  for  his 
bl.imeless  and  beneficent  life  by  death 
in  its  most  humbling  and  dreaded  form, 
and  yet  holding  fast  the  cause  of  man- 
kind which  God  had  intrusted  to  him, 
and  returning  their  curses  with  prayers 
for  their  forgiveness.  At  such  seasons 
I  approach  the  mind  of  Jesus.  I  under- 
■tand  him.  And  so  much  do  1  prize 
this  knowledge,  that  1  rejoice  in  the 
bumble  birth  through  which  he  was  en- 
abled thus  to  manifest  himself. 

To  this  comprehension  of  the  mind 
and  character  of  Jesus  Christ  1  attach 
infinite  importance.  To  me,  it  is  the 
greatest  good  received  from  him.  In 
BO  saying,  I  know  that  I  differ  from 
many  Christians,  who  rejoice  in  Christ's 
birth  chiefly  because  he  came,  as  they 
think,  to  purchase,  by  his  sutTerings, 
the  pardon  of  their  sins.  I  rejoice  in 
bis  birth,  chiefly  because  he  came  to 
reveal,  by  his  suffering,  his  celestial 
love,  —  to  lay  open  to  us  his  soul,  and 
thus  to  regenerate  the  human  soul.  To 
regenerate  and  exalt  human  souls  was 
Christ's  ultimate  end.  And  by  what 
means  could  he  more  effectually  have 
ninistered  to  this  end,  than  bv  manifest- 
ing, u  he  did,  his  own  excellence,  dis- 
ioterestedneas,  and  divine  Jove  ?  This 
teems  to  me  more  and  more  to  be  the 
great  good  which  we  derive  from  the 


birth  of  Jesus.  His  inmost  spirit  was 
thus  laid  open  to  us.  Nothing  has 
wrought  so  powerfully  on  the  human 
soul  as  the  mind  and  character  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Among  all  means  of  civiliza- 
tion and  improvement,  I  can  find  noth- 
ing to  be  compared  in  energy  with  this. 
The  great  impulse  which  is  to  carry 
forw.-ird  the  human  race  Is  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus,  understood  ever  morL- 
clearly,  and  ever  more  deeply  felt.  And 
consequently  I  rejoice  in  his  human 
and  humble  birth,  because  by  this  his 
character  was  brought  out.  Thus  was 
he  revealed  as  the  express  image  of  di- 
vine perfection. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  admire  and 
adore  the  wisdom  of  Providence.  I  see 
how,  by  means  most  unpromising  to 
men's  view,  the  greatest  purposes  of 
heaven  may  be  accomplished.  Who  of 
us,  on  visiting  the  manger  of  Bethlehem, 
and  beholding  ^n  inlant  amidst  accom- 
modations provided  for  animals,  would 
not  have  seen  in  these  circumstances 
the  presage  of  an  obscure  lot  ?  And  yet 
this  lowly  birth  was  the  portal  to  that 
glorious  though  brief  career,  throuj;h 
which  the  greatest  mind  established  an 
imperishable  away  over  humanity.  In 
that  infant  the  passing  spectator  saw 
only  the  heir  of  poverty,  and  pitied  his 
hard  fate.  And  yet  before  that  infant 
the  brightest  names  of  history  have 
grown  dim.  The  Cxsar,  whose  decree 
summoned  the  parents  of  Jesus  to  Beth- 
lehem, is  known  to  millions,  only  through 
the  record  of  that  infant's  life.  The 
sages  and  heroes  of  antiquity  are  reced- 
ing from  us,  and  history  contracts  the 
record  of  their  deeds  into  a  narrow  and 
narrower  page.  But  time  has  no  power 
over  the  name  and  deeds  and  words  of 
Jesus  Christ.  From  the  darkness  of  the 
past  they  shine  forth  with  sunlike  splen- 
dor. Such  affection  does  his  peculiar 
character  inspire,  that  to  thousands  now 
living  the  intervening  ages  since  his  ad- 
vent seem  annihilated.  They  place 
themselves  amitbt  the  crowds  who  fol- 
lowed him;  they  hear  his  voice,  they 
look  on  his  benignant  countenance ;  they 
cherish  intimacy  with  him,  almost  as  if 
he  were  yet  on  earth.  No  other  fame 
canbe  comparedwith  thalQ(\««.u%.  W.t 
has  apUi:t\ti\'he\\MmMi\v«MV,'Ctta!i.w» 
one  who  cnm  \wei  \ym™.mv1  ^**^^S,. 
rivaUed.  No  TO-wiftw  ^oTvcia^«.*i6.  ■«>»» 
A  tone  oi  »«A  \ove  Mid  » w««x^«^    ^ 
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other  laurels  wither  before  bis.  His  are 
kept  ever  fresh  with  tnn  of  gratitude. 
And  this  peculiar  s'ory  Jesus  owes  to 
the  humility  in  which  he  was  born.  For 
it  was  in  his  humble,  poor,  sul7ering. 
persecuted  life,  that  he  showed,  and 
could  alone  have  showed,  the  spirit 
which  has  enshrined  his  form  in  the 
heart  of  all  ages. 

You  see,  then,  why  I  delight  in  the 
human  and  the  humble  birth  of  Jesus. 
It  lays  open  to  me  liis  character,  his 
mind,  his  spirit,  his  divine  goodness. 
Others  are  more  interested  in  studying 
Chrisli.iniiy  under  ditfereni  a.'ipects. 
Not  a  few  attach  supreme  importance  to 
the  right  decision  ol  the  question,  "  what 
rank  Jesus  holds  in  the  universe, — 
whether  he  be  God.  archan)>el,  or  mar  ?" 
Such  inquiries  it  is  nowise  my  wish  to 
discourage ;  for  all  truth  has  its  value. 
But  tor  myself  I  ask  to  comprehend  the 
char.ictcr  of  Jesus.  I  ask  to  appmach 
his  pure  spirit,  to  learn  his  thoughts, 
feelings,  emotions,  principles,  purposes. 
I  ask  lo  comprehend  more  and  more  of 
that  love,  which  was  so  calm,  yet  so  in- 
tense, within  his  he.iri.     I  ask  to  com- 


Ehilnnthropy  which,  amidst  this  un- 
Dunded  expansion,  entered  into  the 
griefs  and  wants  of  the  obscurest  indi- 
vidual,—that  disinterested  philanthropy 
which  could  surrender  and  endure  all 
things  even  for  the  evil  and  unthankful, 
—  thai  spiiitual  philanihropy.  which 
looked  with  constant  and  inhnile  con- 
cern on  the  soul  of  man,  whiih  felt  for 
his  sins  hr  more  than  for  his  pains, 
which  reverenced  him  as  immortal,  and 
thirsted  to  exalt  him  to  immort.d  excel- 
lence. These  are  the  mysliries  of  the- 
ology which  I  am  most  anxious  lo  ex- 
plore. To  understand  Christ's  rank,  I 
should  esteem  a  privilege  ;  yet  1  may 
know  this,  and  he  no  better  and  happier 
for  the  truth.  But  to  discern  the  beauiy, 
loveliness,  harmony,  and  grandeur  of  his 
mind,  this  is  a  knowledge  which  cannot 
e  and  purifying  power 


happy  influence  upon  mocietv.  And  if 
this  view  can  be  established,  you  wiQ 
agree  with  me  in  priiing  his  birth,  chief- 
ly as  the  means  of  making  known  to  v 
*"' """  character- 


[ligion  lies  chiefly  ii 


1  affirm,  then,  that  the  ef&cacy  of  tht 
"    :nthe( 

ight 
of  his  character,  would  have  dont 


Christian 


vtry  t 


e  who  c 


I  have  sjxiken.  with  unusual  strength, 
of  the  infinite  importance  of  knowing  the 
mind  and  spirit  ol  Jesus;  at\A  V  hive 

so  done,  because  it  seems  vo  TOc  nw  ?,iV-  -,  ,    ,      —  ■ 

licicntly  appreciated.     To  ^''^^'^  ■^^^'"):  \'^''';v^''w^^^^^'''^-™^  ""v.,^-  -- 


comparatively  little  for  the  world.  Ji 
with  his  celestial  love,  is  the  life  of  hit 
religion.  The  truths  of  Christianity,  hid 
they  come  to  us  as  abstract  princtpiis. 
would  have  been  comparatively  impo- 
tent. I  might  have  received  from  x 
common  messenger  of  God  the  samt 
precepts  which  fell  from  Jesus.  BiM 
now  different    are    these    precepts  in 

auickening  power,  when  coming  from 
lose  holy  lips,  from  that  warm  and  no- 
ble heart,  from  that  friend  who  loved 
me  so  tenderly,  and  died  that  these  U« 
of  life  might  be  written  on  my  soul' 
The  perfect  charity  that  Jesus  incnl- 
cales,  if  taught  by  a  philosopher,  woaW 
have  been  a  beautiful  speculation,  and 
might  have  hovered  before  me  as  i 
bright  vision.  But  could  1  have  thit 
faith  in  its  reality  which  I  now  possess, 
as  I  see  it  living  and  embodied  in  Jesus^ 
What  an  all-animating  hope  of  realion^ 
this  virtue  in  my  own  person  springs  up, 
now  that  1  see  in  Jesus  an  inexhaustiult 
desire  to  infuse  it  into  every  hunuu 
heart,  .ind  am  tau-iht  that  this  inspiricj 
influence  was  the  very  purpose  o(  Iiis 
life  and  death  i  Other  sa|;es  have  spo- 
ken to  me  of  God.  But  from  whom 
could  1  have  learned  the  essence  of  di- 
vine i)erfeclion,a.s  from  liira.who  wasil 
a  [leculiar  sense  the  son.  rcprcscnlalivt 
and  im.ige  of  God,  —  who  was  espedall' 
an  incarnation  of  the  unbounded  lore 
of  the  ^ather?  And  from  what  othrt 
teacher  could  I  have  learned  to  approach 
the  Supreme  Being  with  that  filial  spirit 
which  forms  the  happiness  of  my  lelfc*- 
ship  with  him  ?  From  other  seers  I 
might  have  heard  of  heaven;  but  ahn 
1  behold  in  Jesus  the  spitil  of  heart", 
dwelling  actually  upon  earth,  what  i 
new  comprehension  have  I  of  that  k!-  I 
ter  world  !  And  when  at  last  1  see  tii" 
returning,  through  a  life  and 
iiteTiimwi^  **.sw.td^iess,  to  those  pun 


1  see  tiin  t 
.  deadi  a  I 

hose  pun  I 
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with  Jetus,  exert  upon  tbe  mind  I  The 
spirit  of  Jesus  is  tlius  the  true  life  giving 
energy  of  his  religion  ;  and  well  we  may 
rejoice  in  the  human  and  humble  binb, 
by  which  his  peerless  character  was 
made  to  shine  forth  so  gloriously  before 
"all  people,"  throughout  all  ages. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  not  uttered 
speculations.  There  are  many  strong 
facts  to  show  th.it  the  spirit  oi  love  in 
Jesus,  which  was  brought  out  and  mani- 
fested by  his  humble,  suSering  lot,  has 
been  a  Kesh  spring  of  human  improve- 
ment, and  has  given  its  chief  efficacy 
to  his  religion.  In  truth,  for  many  ages 
scarcely  any  element  of  the  Christian 
religion  was  left,  except  the  benevolent 
character  of  Jesus.  All  else  was  ob- 
scured ;  and  tiie  good  Influences  of  Chris- 
tianity proceeded  almost  wholly  from 
this  source.  After  the  irruption  of  the 
Northern  Barbarians  into  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  Christian  religion  suffered 
a  mournful  eclipse.  The  true  character 
of  God,  as  the  Father,  was  In  a  great 
degree  hidden  to  view.  He  was  con- 
ceived of  as  a  partial  and  vindictive 
sovereign,  to  be  propitiated  by  outward 


;,  corresponding 
fundamental  error,  supplanted  primitive 
Christianity.  Still  the  character  of  Jesus 
was  not  lost.  God  appeared  as  a  terrible 
tyrant.  But  Jesus  on  his  cross  still 
breathed  mercy  and  peace.  The  central 
thought,  connected  with  him,  was  that 
of  infinite  clemency,  of  boundless  sym- 
pathy, of  a  charity  that  could  not  Uil. 
The  crucifix,  before  which  the  bar- 
barian bowed,  was  the  emblem  and  wit- 
ness of  aU-suffiring  love.  And  it  did 
appeal  to  the  barbarian's  rude  heart. 
It  kept  alive  a  spark  of  humiinity  in  his 
breast  Hence  in  the  darkest  ages 
hospitals  were  founded.  Amidst  the 
clash  of  arms,  and  the  flerce  vengeance 
of  feudal  barons,  helpless  misery  was 
sacred.  It  wis  to  the  love  of  Christ, 
bleeding  on  his  cross,  that  we  owe  the 
noblest  institution  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
—chivalry.  Chivalry,  indeed,  borrowed 
its  courage  from  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
And  the  indomitable  energy  of  the  North. 
But  its  pecuhar  glorv,  its  dedication  lo 
the  cause  of  the  weak,  the  wroni;ed,  the 
unprotected,  — this  noble  element  of 
Vmmanhy,  — shone  oat  from  Christ. 
And  through  this  chivalry  became  a 
bJeMlog  to  tbe  world.     Thus  the  spirit 


of  Christ,  which  hit  human  and  humble 
birth  brought  forth,  has  been  working 
out  man's  redemption,  in  the  darkest 
limes  of  Cbrisien- 


We  shall  see  still  more  clearly  the 
power  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  if  we  con- 
sider the  great  distinction  between  the 
modern  and  the  ancient  world.  What 
constitutes  the  chief  superiority  of 
modern  times  ?  1  know  there  are  those 
who  say  we  have  no  superiority.  But 
how  any  man  can  read  ancient  history, 
and  not  perceive  the  immense  advance 
of  the  human  race,  amazes  me.  We 
have  not  advanced  indeed  as  we  should 
and  might  have  done.  And  in  some 
Qualities  antiquity  surpassed  us.  But 
inere  is  one  glorious  element  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  society  lliat  fills  me 
with  ever-new  gratitude  and  hope.  In 
the  Christian  world  appears  a  spirit  of 
humanilv,  utterly  unknown  in  the  an- 
cient world.  Man  looks  upon  his  fellow* 
man  as  he  never  looked  before.  New 
and  sacred  ties  now  bind  all  men  to- 
gether. There  is  at  work  a  philan- 
thropy, which  not  only  descends  with 
sympathy  and  aid  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  social  misery,  but  which  looks  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  of  the  nation,  with  warm  concern 
for  the  interests  of  the  whole  family  of 
man.  This  spirit  is  a  promise  to  the 
worid  infinitely  brighter  than  was  given 
by  the  highest  intellectual  culture  of 
antiquity.  This  principle  is  still  weak, 
indeed,  even  in  the  most  favored  coun- 
tries. In  our  own,  it  has  not  yet  been 
strong  enou<rh  to  make  us  recognize  in 
the  negro  and  the  Indian  our  brethren, 
with  rights  as  sacred  and  souls  as  pre- 
cious as  our  own.  Still,  this  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  of  friendship,  of  humanity, 
is  at  work  ihroui^hout  Christendom,  and 
thence  throughout  the  world.  Whence 
c:ime  this  Spirit.'  It  was  cradled  in 
the  mangerat  Bethlehem.  It  traversed 
Palestine  doing  good,  healing  the  sick, 
comforting  the  mourner,  forgiving  the 
wrong-doer,  reconciling  the  sinful,  her- 
alding a  reign  of  peace  and  love.  And 
ihence,  through  ages  dark  and  desobte, 
it  has  descended  lo  us.  Shall  we  not 
rejoice,  then,  in  the  humnn  and  humble^ 
birth  of  ourhio\VicT,ta«vi.,a.TiA'a'vr«i»5 
How  tVivoun\i  Yi\a.n'j  ctt\1.MV.ti  ^i»* 
transformed  mWWwa'mXo  V\%  C'«iv\TOa.'». 
by  the  charm  oi  Wv*  c>aw*«i^w  •«**■  '-'^ 
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inspinng  power  of  his  life !  How  mighty 
is  the  sway  of  his  spirit  now !  Continu- 
ally we  meet  i>ersons  who  have  been 
drawn  to  Jesus  by  his  divine  goodness, 
and  moulded  into  a  kindred  virtue. 
When  I  behold  these  exalted  forms  of 
human  nature:  when  I  recognize  how, 
under  the  influence  of  his  heavenly  dis- 
interestedness, the  human  soul  sulxiues 
its  self-love,  ciierishes  tender,  generous, 
refined,  and  expansive  affections  to- 
wards all  fellow-beings,  and  rises  in  filial 
adoration  to  fellowship  with  the  infinite 
Father,  —  1  feel  with  peculiar  gratitude 
how  much  we  owe  to  the  lowly  birth  of 
our  Saviour.  For  in  this  nobility  of  soul, 
which  he  already  confers,  we  have  an 
earnest  of  that  perfection  which  he  has 
promised  to  all  his  followers.  And 
this  perfect  life  is  true  salvation. 

III.  Thus  are  we  led  to  ask,  in  what 
sense  the  babe  born  in  the  manc:er  at 
Bethlehem  became  and  is  a  Saviour? 
The  answer  is  sublime,  as  it  is  simple. 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  j;reat  emancipator. 
He  came  to  set  the  spirit  of  many>v^. 
He  came  to  •;ive  liberty  to  human  na- 
ture, through  the  whole  range  of  its 
affections,  faculties,  and  enerijies,  and 
throUiihout  the  whole  scope  of  its  being 
and  destiny.  Thus  is  he  the  Saviour. 
Time  permits  but  a  few  illustrations  of 
this  grand  theme. 

I.  Jesus  came  to  free  the  intellect: 
to  give  man  liberty  of  thought,  and 
break  the  chains  in  which  the  reason 
had  been  held  ;  to  inspire  an  earnest 
love  of  truth,  and  to  animate  men  in  its 
pursuit,  —  unfettered  by  their  own  pas- 
sions, prejudices,  and  interests,  and  by 
the  customs,  traditions,  and  authority  of 
others.  Christianity  is  the  charter  of 
intellectual  liberty,  authorizing  and  com- 
manding every  man  to  use  freely  his 
own  faculties  in  discovering  truth,  and 
especially  religious  truth.  This  is  a  lib- 
erty that  Christians  have  thus  far  too 
little  prized,  though  it  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  other  liberty,  and  is  indispensable 
for  the  development  of  the  human  mind. 
When  we  regard  the  many  forms  of 
oppression  yet  prevalent  in  the  world, 
we  find  none  more  mournful  than  the 
oppression  of  intellect.  Everywhere 
we  see  men  surrendering  their  free 
t/';piiglJt  to  the  voke  oi  svi\>eTsv:\v\oYv, 
throVig\\  sloth,  fear,  and  ?.e\i-\w\.tT'i^x, 
and  Hi^^ging  their  pre*^ud\ces  oi  td\\e;\- 
tioii  and  training  as  cUauas  vjet^  iv^NtiT 


hugged  before.  Their  minds  bave« 
free  play.  In  most  countries  the  ma 
who  should  stray  beyond  the  beatei 
path  of  belief  would  meet  at  his  fint 
step  penalty  and  torture,  suspidon  and 
infamy,  to  drive  him  back.  We  knot 
this  to  be  true  in  the  vast  regions  over- 
shadowed by  heathenism,  Mahomedan- 
ism,  and  Roman  Catholicism.  Would 
that  tyranny  over  the  mind  stopped 
there !  Would  that  on  entering  Protes- 
tant countries  we  could  feel  ourselves 
breathing  a  free  air !  But  the  mind 
wears  its  chains,  though  lighter  ones, 
even  here. 

But  Jesus  came  to  set  thou^^ht  free 
for  a  divine  destiny.  •*  Prove  all  things, 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good,'*  is  the 
eternal  precept  of  his  religion.  He 
asserted  and  proclaimed  the  rights  of 
every  rational  being,  and  summoned  hu- 
man reason  to  its  great  function  of 
deliberate  ir.quiry  into  the  *'deep  things 
of  God.'*  The  human  mind  was  made 
for  truth,  not  for  a  few  truths,  but  for 
unbounded  acquisition  of  all  truth.  Its 
nature  is  as  expansive  as  the  air  we 
breathe,  as  radiant  as  the  light  that  pen- 
etrates and  pervades  the  universe.  It 
was  made  to  go  for  ever  forward.  It 
delights  in  new  and  ever-wider  views  of 
God  and  his  work,  of  Nature  and  itself; 
and  under  all  the  chains  which  it  has 
been  made  to  wear,  it  has  still  strugsiled 
and  striven  after  boundless  liberty,— 
so  irrepressible  is  its  innate  eneri:y. 
VVh.it  progress  it  is  to  make  under  the 
increased  freedom  which  it  l>egins  to 
enjoy,  one  hardly  dares  to  conjecture. 
That  it  is  to  gain  ever  brighter  light; 
that  it  will  throw  off  the  gloomy  errors 
of  theology,  which  have  shut  it  in  like 
dungeon  walls  for  ages,  and  will  em- 
brace a  Christianity  incomparably  purer 
and  nobler  than  we  now  hold,  1  tannot 
doubt.  That  age  of  light  will  under- 
stand, as  we  cannot,  what  is  the  wonli 
of  the  intellectual  liberty  which  Christ 
came  to  bestow. 

2.  Jesus  came  not  only  to  liberate  the 
intellect,  but  to  be  the  emancipator  of 
the  oppressed  conscience  ;  to  break  the 
power  of  the  passions ;  to  redeem  and 
seat  on  the  throne  of  human  nature 
the  moral  power ;  to  give  new  life  and 
t2lW^<£  to  the  law  of  duty :  to  present  a 
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from  prudence  and  utility,  and 

f    chiefly  security  and  comfort, 
reamed  of. 

are  all  conscious,  however  par- 
that  in  human  nature  there  is  a 
>le  that  delights  in  heroic  virtue, 
Imires  and  reveres  men  illustrious 
:lf-sacrilicing  devotedness,  that 
vith  joy  on  fictions  wherein  fellow- 
,  amidst  great  trials  and  perils, 
thful  to  duty,  and  act  with  noble 
restedness,  at  every  cost.  We 
ve  experienced,  in  some  degjree, 
rkings  of  this  superior  nature,  so 
ejoice  with  triumphant  sympathy, 
we  read  the  memoirs  of  men  and 
1,  refined  from  self-love,  pure  in 
)le,  consecrated  to  grand  pur- 
ascending  by  lives  of  ever-enlare- 
e  to  the  blessedness  of  a  heavenly 
Now  this  high  power  of  heart  and 
at  prompts  us  to  aspire  after  per- 
cellence,  Jesus  came  to  set  free. 
Ti  was  to  enlarge  and  invigorate  it, 
t  it  to  supremacy,  and  by  his  own 
ter,  eximple,  and  influence,  to 
d  welcome  it  to  that  divine  good- 
hich  it  impels  us  to  pursue, 
.^ain,  Jesus  came  not  only  to 
ipite  the  intellect  and  moral  pow- 
to  set  free  our  imprisoned  energy 
Man  was  mide  for  love  ;  he 
)y  love;  and  the  measure  of  his 
the  lar«reness  and  liberty  of  his 
He  is  born  into  the  arms  and 
leJ  on  the  breast  of  love.  And 
lestic  life  we  often  see  developed 
ost  miraculous  force  of  disinter- 
affection.  But  the  humm  heart 
ot  desi^^ned  to  be  confined  to 
however  heavenly  that  home  may 
ts  emotions  naturally  flow  out- 
:ircle  beyond  circle,  m  ever-wid- 
waves  of  sympathy,  embracing  in 
:ompass  a  constantly  enlarging 
,  and  blending  at  length  with  the 
ngling  currents  and  tides  of  love 
whole  race.  But  there  are  antag- 
elements  also  in  human  nature, 
tend  to  immure  the  individual 
himself,  and  to  make  him  the 
:>f  his  selfishness.  Now  it  is  the 
IS  characteristic  of  Christ's  salva- 
hat  it  sets  at  liberty  our  love, 
down  the  prison  walls  of  self,  and 
i  us  freely  forth  into  this  goodly 
se,  —  as  the  home  of  our  Father 
his  vast  hmily ;  that  it  instructs 
to  find  objects  for  our  largest  af- 


fections in  all  God*s  children ;  that  it 
encourages  us  to  identify  our  private  wel- 
fare with  the  advancing  good  of  human- 
ity;  that  it  quickens  us  to  interlink  our- 
selves with  all  mankind  of  all  classes 
and  conditions,  —  by  reverent  admira- 
tion with  the  good,  by  reconciling  mer- 
cy with  the  evil,  by  cheerful  sympathy 
with  the  happy,  by  tender  compassion 
with  the  suffering,  by  redeeming  pity 
with  the  oppressed,  by  hope  with  all,  — 
and  thus  to  make  our  own  lives  entirely 
one  with  the  life  of  our  race.  There  is 
an  exulting  joy  in  this  enlargement  of 
personal  being;  and  this  limitless  ex- 
pansion of  love  was  an  essential  aim  of 
our  Saviour. 

4.  But  this  is  not  all.  Jesus  came  not 
only  to  liberate  the  intellect,  the  con- 
science, and  the  energy  of  love.  He 
came  to  bring  a  yet  nobler  salvation,  by 
delivering  the  soul  from  the  enthralling 
sway  of  creation,  and  lifting  it  into  com- 
munion with  the  Creator.  No  man 
knows  human  nature,  till  he  discerns  in 
it  that  central  principle,  which  might 
well  be  called  the  love  of  the  infinite. 
The  profoundest.  sublimest,  grandest 
emotion  in  man  is  the  longing  for  an 
unbounded  good,  the  aspiration  to  be 
one  with  the  All-Good.  We  grow  weary 
of  whatever  is  limited.  For  ever  and 
everywhere  we  overpass  all  bounds. 
The  infinite  Creator  quickens  in  the  in- 
most essence  of  the  soul  this  insatiable 
desire,  for  which  he  onlv  is  the  sufiScing 
object,  which  he  alone  bv  his  own  over- 
flowing fulness  can  gratify.  The  diverse 
and  multiplied  forms  of  good  in  creation 
may  for  a  time  bewilder,  oppress,  and 
imprison  this  divine  principle;  but  they 
cannot  destroy  it.  For  ever  it  awaits 
the  deliverer.  Now  Jesus  came  to  set 
this  love  of  the  perfect  free.  The  true 
redemption  opens  when  the  soul,  long 
captive  to  the  visible,  the  tangible,  the 
material,  resumes  its  sovereignty, — and 
begins  to  ascend  to  its  heavenlv  parent, 
by  using  the  very  creatures,  which  had 
enthralled  it,  as  the  ministers  of  its  re- 
turn to  God.  What  liberty  does  that 
spirit  gain,  which,  breaking  away  from 
ail  illusions  of  inferior  good,  eives  itself 
freely  up  in  veneration,  confidence,  and 
grateful  joy  to  the  infinite  Father,  in 
whose  perfect  character,  purposes.,  aad 
works  \\.  ^t\d'&  ^Tv  tN«Ov?A>L\Tcs|j  x-mnt^^  Ssst. 

object  lot  "wsXolCxt.'aXViN^- 
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5.  There  it  time  bat  to  add  in  a  word, 
finally,  that  Jesus  came  also  to  set  free 
the  indomitable  principle  of  hope,  which 
soars  for  ever  forward,  on  unrestinf  pin- 
ions, out  of  each  human  heart.  To  all 
the  unexplored  future  opens  vistas, 
where  fairest  prospects  bloom  and  un- 
fiading  joys  bid  welcome.  But  hope,  if 
confined  to  this  world,  feels  itself  a  pris- 
oner. Its  flight  stops  suddenly  at  the 
grave.  And  the  impenetrable  oack- 
ground,  that    arrests   it,  is    an    awful 

§loom.  Now  Jesus  came  to  dispel  that 
arkness,  and  to  unveil  before  hope  in- 
terminable regions  of  ever-brightening 
splendor.  What  a  salvation,  priceless 
beyond  conception,  is  it,  to  be  delivered 
from  all  fear  of  death  ;  to  be  at  liberty 
to  expatiate  through  endless  ages  in  ex- 
pectant hope ;  to  be  assured  that  our 
highest  attainments  here  are  but  the  be- 
ginning of  our  everlasting  progress  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  height  of  intelli- 
gence, power,  beneficence,  and  bliss  to 
which  we  are  not  destined  to  ascend  ! 
Jesus  came,  he  lived,  he  died,  to  give  to 
us  the  universe,  and  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verse, by  bringing  our  spirits  into  har- 


mony with  both« — by  breathing  intonii 
so  far  as  we  are  receptive,  the  spirit, 
wisdom,  love,  and  holiness,  the  perto 
joy  and  peace,  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
Receive,  honor,  follow,  love  this  blessed 
Saviour  I  Carry  into  life  his  principla. 
Confide  in  his  promises,  till  they  tnu»- 
form  you  into  the  divine  image, and  £ivc 
you  in  this  world  the  pledge  and  rare- 
taste  of  the  world  to  come. 

Compassionate  Saviour!  We  welcome 
thee  to  our  world.  We  welcome  thee  to 
our  hearts.  We  bless  thee  for  the  di- 
vine goodness  thou  hast  brought  from 
heaven ;  for  the  souls  thou  hast  warmed 
with  love  to  man,  and  lifted  up  in  k»ve 
to  God ;  for  the  efforts  of  divine  pbilazi- 
thropv  which  thou  hast  inspired;  aod 
for  tfiat  hope  of  a  pure  celestial  liiie, 
through  which  thy  disciples  triumph 
over  death.  Benevolent  Saviour!  In- 
spirer  of  goodness  I  We  offer  thee  this 
tribute  of  affectionate  and  reverential 
gratitude  on  earth;  and  we  hope  to 
know,  to  love,  to  resemble,  and  to  ap- 
proach thee  more  nearly  and  more  wor- 
thily in  heaven. 


X. 

THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 


t  Tim.  i.  1 1 :  **  The  glorious  gospel  ol  the  blessed 
God." 

These  words  express  the  excellence 
of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  called 
the  gospel,  that  is,  good  news.  It  is 
called  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed 
God,  to  denote  the  magnificence  of  the 
truths  and  blessings  which  it  reveals. 
In  this  discourse  I  propose  to  set  before 
you  what  it  is  in  Christianity  that  gives 
It  the  chief  claim  to  this  high  praise.  I 
wish  to  exhibit  to  you  its  essential  char- 
acter, and  to  show  what  constitutes  it 
worthy  of  all  accej)tation. 

1.   I  begin  with  asking.  What  is  Chris- 
tianity.'*    In  answer  lo  lK\s  c\v\e?»X\ow,  \X 
IS  not  necessary  thai  \  sV\o\\\<\  tev^^X 
the  whole  New  Testament..    TVv\^  booV 


is  not  a  separate  disconnected  truth,  so 
that  each  must  be  recited  to  give  you  an 
understanding  of  Christianity.    There  is 
a  unity  in  the  religion  of  Jesus.    And 
this  may  be  summed  up  in  narrow  com- 
pass.    Through  the  various  precepts  of 
the  New  Testament  you  can  trace  one 
spirit,  of  which  they  are  all  the  forms. 
Its  various  doctrines  may  be  reduced  to 
a  few  great  truths,  perhaps  to  one  sinjjic 
truth.    Now,  to  understand  Christianity, 
the  true  method  is  to  extract  this  es- 
sence, as  it  were,  of  the  various  teach- 
injjs  of  our  Lord;  to  rise  to  this  universal 
spirit  which  pervades  all  his  commands: 
\ft  ^^lie  on   this   great    central    truth, 
•Mox^v^  Hi\v\Ocv  -jJ^.  <a!Ccv^T?»  ^r?^3w« .  ^tid  from 
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cession  every  separate  truth  and  precept, 
but  to  understand  the  relation  of  these 
various  teachings  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  great  end  in  which  they  all  meet ;  — 
just  as  to  understand  the  human  body 
it  is  not  enough  to  see  the  limbs  singly 
and  severed  from  each  other,  but  to  ob- 
serve them  in  their  combination,  har- 
monious order,  and  joint  svmmetry,  as 
pervaded  by  one  life,  and  all  co-working 
to  fulfil  one  destiny. 

I  believe  that  Christianity  has  one 
great  principle,  which  is  centraly  around 
which  all  its  truths  gather,  and  which 
constitutes  it  the  glorious  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God.  I  ^h'eve  that  no  truth  is 
so  worthy  of  acceptation  and  so  quick- 
ening as  this.  In  proportion  as  we  pen- 
etrate into  it,  and  are  penetrated  by  it, 
we  comprehend  our  religion,  and  attain 
to  a  living  faith.  This  great  principle 
can  be  briefly  expressed.  It  is  the  doc- 
trine that  ''God  purposes,  in  his  un- 
bounded fatherly  love,  to  perfect  the 
human  soul ;  to  purify  it  from  all  sin ; 
to  create  it  after  his  own  image  ;  to  fill 
it  with  his  own  spirit ;  to  unfold  it  for 
ever ;  to  raise  it  to  life  and  immortality 
in  heaven,  —  that  is,  to  communicate  to 
it  from  himself  a  life  of  celestial  power, 
virtue,  and  joy."  The  elevation  of  men 
above  the  imperfections,  temptations, 
sins,  sufferings,  of  the  present  state,  to 
a  diviner  being,  —  this  is  the  great  pur- 
pose of  God,  revealed  and  accomplished 
by  Jesus  Christ ;  this  it  is  that  consti- 
tutes the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  —  glad 
tidings  to  all  people  :  for  it  is  a  religion 
suited  to  fulfil  the  wants  of  every  human 
being. 

In  the  New  Testament  I  learn  that 
God  regards  the  human  soul  with  unut- 
terable interest  and  love  ;  that  in  an  im- 
portant sense  it  bears  the  impress  of  his 
own  infinity,  its  powers  being  germs, 
which  may  expand  without  limit  or  end: 
that  he  loves  it,  even  when  fallen,  and 
desires  its  restoration;  that  he  has  sent 
his  Son  to  redeem  and  cleanse  it  from 
all  iniquity;  that  he  for  ever  seeks  to 
communicate  to  it  a  divine  virtue  which 
shall  spring  up,  by  perennial  bloom  and 
fruitfulness,  into  everlasting  life.  In 
the  New  Testament  I  learn  that  what 
God  wills  is  our  perfection  ;  by  which  I 
understand  the  freest  exercise  and  per- 
petual development  oi  our  highest  pow- 
ers, —  strength  and  brightnes3  o(  intel- 
Ject^   uncoaquetable    energy  of    moral 


principle,  pure  and  fervent  desire  for 
truth,  unbounded  love  of  goodness  and 
greatness,  benevolence  free  from  every 
selfish  taint,  the  perpetual  conscious- 
ness of  God  and  of  his  immediate  pres- 
ence, co-operation  and  friendship  with 
all  enlightened  and  disinterested  spirits, 
and  radiant  glory  of  divine  will  and  be- 
neficent influence,  of  which  we  have  an 
emblem  —  a  faint  emblem  only  —  in  the 
sun  that  illuminates  and  warms  so 
many  worlds.  Christianitv  reveals  to 
me  this  moral  perfection  ot  man,  as  the 
great  purpose  of  God. 

When  I  look  into  man's  nature,  I  see 
that  moral  perfection  is  his  only  true 
and  enduring  good ;  and  consequently 
the  promise  of  this  must  be  the  highest 
truth  which  anv  religion  can  contain. 
The  loftiest  endowment  of  our  nature  is 
the  moral  power,  —  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving and  practising  virtue,  of  discern- 
ing and  seeking  goodness.  Having  this 
as  our  essential  principle,  we  can  have 
but  one  happiness  as  our  end.  There 
is  a  guide  to  felicity  fixed  by  God  in  the 
very  centre  of  our  being,  and  no  other 
can  take  its  place.  Whoever  obeys 
faithfully  this  principle  of  duty  has  peace 
with  himself  and  with  all  beings.  Who- 
ever silences  or  withstands  this  is  at 
war  with  himself  and  with  all.  And  no 
hostility  can  be  compared  with  this.  It 
is  not  Brute  matter  with  which  he  is  at 
war.  He  makes  the  principle  of  right 
in  his  heart,  and  in  all  other  beings, — that 
is,  the  highest  principle  in  the  universe, 
—  his  reprover  and  foe.  He  must  recon- 
cile this  sovereign  power,  and  must 
make  it  his  friend,  or  despair  of  happi- 
ness. To  such  a  being  as  this,  there  is 
no  sufficient  good  but  moral  perfection. 
1  f  God  do  not  purpose  to  raise  man  to 
this  ;  if  man  may  not  look  for  this  to 
the  mercy,  power,  and  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty.  —  then  he  has  nothing  to  hoj)e 
for  worthy  the  name  of  happiness. 
Christianity  is  God's  best  gift,  in  so  far 
as  it  proffers  to  us  this  only  felicity,  and 
places  it  within  our  reach;  as  it  reveals 
this  to  be  the  great  end  of  our  creation. 
When  Christianity  is  thus  viewed,  1 
understand  why  its  revelations  are 
called  **  unsearchable  riches,"  and  why 
it  is  said  to  express  ''a  love  which  pass- 
eth  knowledge." 

By  t\V\s  XiTv^^a^^tfe  \  ^^  'w^x  xcvt-^^  x^ 
,  da\m    lor    CV\t\?.\:x^xCx\^    W^  c^^S^'^'^rx^ 
I  honor  oi  AXscovwtv^  V^  \i%  ^^^^  V^^ 
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pose  of  perfecting  the  human  soul.  The 
soul  itself  —  in  its  powers  and  affec- 
tions, in  its  unquenchable  thirst  and  as- 
piration for  unattained  good  —  gives 
signs  of  a  nature  made  for  an  intermi- 
nable progress,  such  as  cannot  be  now 
conceived.  When,  too,  1  contemplate 
the  immensity  and  wonderful  order  of 
the  material  creation,  and  the  beautiful 
structure  of  its  minutest  parts,  I  feel 
sure  that  mind,  the  yet  nobler  work  of 
God,  must  be  destined  to  a  more  en- 
larged and  harmonious  existence  than 
I  now  experience  or  behold,  Al)ove  all, 
conscience,  in  its  secret  monitions,  its 
promises  and  forebodings,  teaches  that 
there  is  a  futurity  for  men,  where  more 
is  to  be  gained  and  more  endured  than 
is  possible  or  imaginable  on  earth.  But 
I  need  a  more  direct,  immediate,  ex- 
plicit testimony  to  the  purpose  of  God. 
And  such  a  witness  is  Christianity. 
This  religion  is  not  a  deduction  of  phil- 
osopliy,  resting  on  obscure  truths,  and 
intelligible  but  to  a  few.  It  is  a  solemn 
annunciation  from  heaven  of  human  im- 
mortality, anil  of  a  diviner  life  than  this. 
And  it  is  sealed  by  miracles,  that  is.  by 
divine  interpositions,  which  are  equally 
intelli«iible,  striking,  and  affecting  to  all. 
I  maintain  that  miracles  are  most  appro- 
priate proofs  of  a  religion  which  an- 
nounces the  elevation  of  man  to  spirit- 
ual perfection.  For  what  are  miracles  } 
They  are  the  acts  and  manifestations  of 
a  spiritual  pcwcr  in  the  universe,  S'.ipe- 
rior  to  the  powers  and  laws  of  matter. 
And  on  the  existence  of  such  a  power, 
the  triumph  of  our  own  spiritual  nature 
over  death  and  material  influences  must 
depend. 

The  miracles  of  Christianity,  so  far 
from  shocking  me,  approve  themselves 
at  once  to  my  intellect  and  my  heart. 
They  .seem  to  me  among  the  most  rea- 
sonaMe  as  well  as  important  events  in 
human  history.  I  prize  them,  not  be- 
cause they  satisfy  the  passion  for  the 
wonderful,  —  though  this  principle  is 
one  of  the  noble  indications  of  our  na- 
ture. Hut  I  prize  them  as  discovering,  in 
a  way  which  all  can  comprehend,  that 
there  is  some  real  Being  minhtier  than 
Nature  ;  that  there  is  a  mind  which  can^ 
if  it  will,  suspend  or  reverse  the  regular 
operations  of  the  maleT\a\  \vot\A\  X\\a\,oI 
consequence,  the  power  oi  deA\\\\sTvoX 


Christianity,  in  its  miracles  and  doc- 
trines, is  the  very  charter  and  pledge 
^hich  I  need  of  this  elevation  of  tSe 
human  soul.  And  on  this  account  I 
recognize  it  as  the  glorious  gospel  of 
the  blessed  God,  or  as  a  religion  making 
sure  to  its  sincere  disciples  the  most 
magnificent  good  which  even  Omnipo- 
tence can  bestow. 

I  wish,  my  hearers,  that  I  had  power 
to  give  you  some  new  conviction  of  the 
greatness  of  this  good.  How  much  to 
be  deplored  is  it,  that  to  so  many  men 
the  perfection  of  their  nature  never  rises 
to  view  as  a  happiness  which  may  be 
realized :  that  the  consciousness  ot  the 
capacity  of  reaching  it,  of  being  made 
for  it,  is  well-nigh  stifled.  The  doctrine 
of  that  higher  state  of  their  powers  and 
affections,  of  that  purer  life  which  Chris- 
tianity sets  before  them,  is  assented  to 
by  vast  multitudes  with  no  thorou^'h 
persuasion.  And  yet  without  this  per- 
suasion we  know  nothing  of  the  purpose 
of  our  being  A  darkness,  thicker  than 
night,  without  a  star,  hangs  over  our 
minds.  We  know  neither  ourselves  nor 
our  fellow-men.  We  have  no  explana- 
tion of  life,  of  our  sufTerings,  or  o\  our 
enjoyments.  We  want  that  truth  which 
gives  worth  and  grandeur  to  our  whole 
existence ;  which  alone  inspires  perfect 
trust  in  God ;  which  alone  teaches  us 
respect  for  man ;  which  is  more  than 
equal  to  the  pleasure  of  all  trial ;  and 
which  can  carry  us  forward  .igiiinst  the 
strength  of  passion,  temptation,  and  all 
forms  of  evil.  How  can  this  truth, 
without  which  we  are  so  poor,  be  called 
into  energetic  life,  and  become  a  bright 
reality  to  us  .^  It  must  become  so, 
through  our  own  resolute  grasp, — by 
effort,  by  reflection,  by  prayer,  by  resist- 
ance of  the  body,  the  senses,  and  the  out- 
ward world,  by  descending  into  our  own 
minds,  by  listening  to  experience,  as  it 
daily  teaches  that  there  is  no  true  good 
which  has  not  its  spring  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  highest  nature. 

II.  The  more  I  think  of  this  central 
truth  of  Christianity,  that  is,  of  God's 
purpose  to  raise  the  soul  to  its  perfec- 
tion, -the  more  I  feel  the  glory  and 
excellence  of  this  religion  ;  the  more  I 
feel  that,  if  it  promised  other  goods,  or 
^xcixcNxstd  Ka^j^iness  in  other  forms,  it 
>KOv\v\.  CLt-^'s*^  Vi  \i^  ^OkTvovaL^,    ^Q  other 


supreme,  and  that  the  m\v\(\  n\^>,'  ^i^et^^  \  >AtAN^xv,  Wv\v-^vV^x^V\^V^^^ 

to  a  perfection  Nvhich  Nature  caivuoX^iw^.  \  ^^^  v^A^^vv^xv,  >k^v.\^\.^  ^  ^^^^^ 
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living  for.  This  truth  I  have  often 
insisted  on;  but  it  seems  to  me  so 
transcendent  in  worth  as  to  merit  fre- 
quent and  earnest  inculcation.  On  the 
understanding  of  it,  our  estimate  of 
Christianity  must  entirely  rest.  Lay  it 
down  then  as  a  primary,  fundamental 
truth,  that  to  a  moral  being  there  is  but 
one  essential  enduring  good,  —  and  that 
is,  the  health;  power,  and  purity  of  his 
own  soul.  Hold  this  doctrine  intelli- 
gently, and  you  hold  the  key  that  is 
gradually  to  unlock  to  you  the  mysteries 
of  Nature  and  Proviaence,  —  of  duty, 
temptation,  and  happiness,  —  of  this  life 
and  the  life  to  come. 

This  doctrine,  that  perfection  of  mind 
is  our  only  happiness,  by  no  means 
interferes  with  the  great  truth  that  God 
is  our  supreme  good.  God  is  indeed 
our  eternal  source  of  happiness.  But 
how?  Not  by  i>ouring  profusely  upon 
us  gratifications  which  we  may  receive 
in  a  passive  and  inert  condition,  but  by 
awakening  our  minds  and  hearts  to  ac- 
tion, that  we  may  comprehend  his  char- 
acter, and  thus  derive  from  him  more 
and  more  of  his  own  perfections.  To 
enjoy  God,  we  must  bring  him  near  to 
ourselves,  by  concentrating  the  strensrth 
of  our  intellect  in  thought  and  medita* 
tion  upon  his  goodness  and  perfections ; 
and  still  more  must  his  perfections  be 
received  into  ourselves  by  esteem,  ven- 
eration, sympathy,  and  the  adoption  of 
his  pure  will  as  our  own.  I  can  enjoy 
God  only  so  far  as  I  receive  the  divine 
mind  into  my  own.  His  wise  and  benev- 
olent purposes  must  become  mine  own. 
I  must  inhale,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the 
spirit,  that  breathes  through  his  works 
and  his  word.  I  must  approve  and 
choose  rectitude,  as  he  chooses  it ;  that 
is.  love  and  cleave  to  it  for  its  own  sake. 
It  is  only  by  this  diffusion  of  himself 
throueh  my  spiritual  nature,  by  the 
elevation  which  his  perfect  character 
imparts  to  my  own.  that  God  becomes 
to  me  the  enduring  and  the  highest 
good. 

The  desire  which  I  have  to  impress 
this  great  truth  —  that  perfection  of  the 
soul  is  the  only  spring  of  happiness, 
and  consequently  that  Christianity  in 
revealing  this  as  God's  purpose  is  a 
glorious  religion  —  induces  nie  to  offer 
a  proof  or  Wustratlonf  which  1  hope  will 
not  be  thought  too  refined  for  a  popular 
address.    It  is  a  plain  /act,  then,  that 


to  a  being  endued  with  mind,  or  to  an 
intelligent  spiritual  being,  the  highest 
objects  of  enjoyment  are  other  minds  or 
other  spiritual  beings.  I  find  pleasure 
in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  matter  and 
of  inferior  animals.  But  they  cannot 
satisfy  me.  I  long  for  intercourse  with 
beings  who  partake  my  own  highest 
nature.  And  what  is  it  in  these  spiritual 
beings  which  is  fitted  to  give  me  the 
purest  and  most  enduring  delight  ?  I  an- 
swer, their  moral  excellence.  Eclipse 
this  excellence  in  the  Supreme  Being ; 
put  out  the  light  of  his  wisdom,  rectitude, 
and  omnipotent  goodness ;  rob  fellow- 
beings  of  virtuous  principle  and  the 
capacity  of  spiritual  progress  :  and  wAat 
would  remain  in  heaven  or  on  earth  to 
attract  and  move  us,  to  call  forth  attach- 
ment and  trust,  to  inspire  hope  and  joy  ? 
The  glory  of  the  universe  would  be 
quenched.  This  excellence  of  goodness 
is  the  one  great  object  to  be  enjoyed, 
on  earth  or  in  heaven.  There  is  nothing 
else  which  can  give  enduring  gratifica- 
tion. And  how,  I  would  ask,  is  this  to 
be  enjoyed,  but  by  a  corresponding  ex- 
cellence in  our  own  spirits?  To  want 
this  is  to  want  the  organ  by  which  to 
discern  it  in  others.  Who  can  fail  to 
recognize,  that  by  degrading  his  own 
character  he  cuts  liimself  on  from  the 
enjoyment  of  pure  and  lofty  souls  ;  that 
the  practice  of  vice  must  seal  his  eyes 
to  the  beauty  of  virtue  ;  that  in  narrow- 
ing his  intellect  and  heart  he  unfits 
himself  for  communion  with  great 
thoughts  and  noble  purposes  in  others  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  he  makes  progress  towards  per- 
fection, he  strengthens  the  holy  and 
happy  bonds  which  unite  him  with  God 
and  all  excellent  beings,  and  gains  new 
power  to  enjoy  their  excellence  ? 

M  ind  is  the  great  object  to  be  enjoyed ; 
and  this  is  true  to  a  greater  extent  than 
we  imagine.  Even  outward,  material 
Nature  derives  its  chief  power  of  con- 
tributing to  our  happiness,  by  being  a 
manifestation  of  mental  or  spiritual  ex- 
cellence. No  one  truly  enjoys  the  crea- 
tion, but  he  who  sees  it  everywhere  as 
radiant  with  mind^  and  as  for  ever  show- 
ing forth  the  perfection  of  its  author. 
We  think,  perhaps,  that  Nature  has  a 
beauty  of  its  owu,  \tv  "^ViVricv  n<^  c^sw  ^^- 

lig^ht,    W\t\\OWV.   TtltT^TVC^  \.0   -JlXvH  x^-J^xVi 

above  \t.    Bui  tv?l\.vlta\  \it7^>\\>}  \^  "^^x^^"-^ 
age  or  emb\em  ol  Yi2^w\w\ovw^  o^^vvves. 
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of  the  mind.  It  is  a  type  of  spiritual 
beauty.  And  he.  to  whom  the  last  is  not 
known  by  consciousness,  by  the  dawn- 
ing of  beauty  in  his  own  soul,  can  know 
and  feel  but  little  of  the  former.  Thus 
the  perfection  of  ojr  own  minds  makes 
us  the  heirs  of  all  good,  whether  in  the 
outward  or  the  spiritual  worlds.  Let 
us,  then,  look  to  no  other  happiness. 
Let  us  feel  that  Christianity  in  revealing 
this,  as  God's  purpose  towards  us.  meets 
all  our  wants  and  is  the  most  glorious  of 
God's  provisions  for  his  human  family. 

In  this  discourse  I  am  aiming  to  set 
before  you  what  I  believe  to  be  tlie  cen- 
tral vital  principle  of  Christianity.  I 
conceive  that  we  understand  our  relig- 
ion, only  so  far  as  this  great  principle 
becomes  pre- eminent  to  our  view,  and 
is  seen  to  pervade  and  bind  together  the 
whole  system.  I  have  said  that  all  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel 
meet  in  this  essential  and  all-compre- 
hending truth.  The  purpose  of  (iod  to 
raise  the  soul  from  the  j)()wer  of  moral 
evil  to  perfection  -  this  is  the  l.»eginning 
and  end  of  Christianity.  To  this  all  its 
teachings  may  l>e  traced  Uj>;  into  this 
all  may  be  resolved.  Were  there  time, 
1  miiihi  survey  .separately  the  particular 
doctrines  of  the  go>pel.  and  show  that 
they  all  may  Ih*  referred  to  tins.  J  sh.dl 
now  ofier,  however,  one  brief  illustration 
only ;    but  it  is  an  all-sutficing  one. 

The  first  great  doctrine  of  Christian- 
ity is  the  p.irental  character  of  Ciod.    To 
us  there  is  **one  God  even  the  Father." 
Christi  inity  has  no  truth  to  teach  more 
encouraging   and    inspiring   than    this. 
But  what  do  we  mean  when  we  call  God 
our    Father.^      Does    this    term    imply 
nothing  more  than  that  he  created  us? 
He  created  the  stone:  is  he  therefore 
its  Father?     Do  we  mean  that  he  j:ives 
us  bodies  and  the  pleasures  of  sensitive 
existence  ?     These  lie  j^ives  to  the  bird 
and  insect;  but  the  Scriptures  nowhere 
call  him  their  parent.     No!     It  is  clear 
that  this  word  expresses  a  sj)iritual  rela- 
tion.    It  declares  Ciods  connection  with 
the  human  soul.     God  is  the  Father  of 
tho.sc  beinj^s,  and  of  those  only,  whom 
he  his  created  in  his  own  imaj^e.  whom 
he  has  gitied  with  a  spirit  like  his  own, 
w/iom  lie  has  tVamecl  for  the  end  that 
Xhcy  may  approach  b\m  \t\  Vv\s  Vx^tsV 
attribute's.      I'o  be  a  paveul  *\s  Vo  com- 
mumcMQ  a  kindred  nature^  ^t\c\  vo  viaVc\v 
over,  educate,  and  gu\de  lV\\s  Ti;vv\rc<i  vo 


perfect  development.  God  loves  us  as 
a  Father,  by  loving  supremely  the  soul 
in  each  of  us,  and  by  his  intense  con- 
cern to  conform  this  soul  to  himself. 
When  you  call  God  "  Father,"  do  not 
think  ot  him  as  a  fond  indulgent  being, 
anxious  only  for  your  enjoyment  here 
and  hereafter.  This  would  be  to  de- 
grade our  divine  benefactor.  Think  of 
this  Father  as  looking  upon  the  spirit 
within  you,  with  unutterable  interest; 
as  desiring  for  you  no  happiness  but 
that  of  pure  goodness  ;  as  purposing 
your  perfection  as  his  chief  and  crown- 
mg  end  in  your  creation.  This  is  the 
only  true  view  of  God  as  our  Fa- 
ther. And  thus  the  doctrine  of  his  pa- 
rental character  is  one  and  the  same 
with  the  great  principle  of  communicat- 
ing moral  perfection,  which  I  have  so 
earnestly  affirmed  to  be  the  essence  and 
centre  of  Christianity. 

III.  My  friends,  the  great  purpose  of 
God  towards  mankind,  which  I  have  this 
day  set  ibrth  as  the  substance  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  one  with  which  we  cannot  be 
too  deeply  impressed.  We  cannot  too 
thorou;ihly  uncierstand  and  feel  that  the 
perfecdon  of  our  nature,  for  which  God 
made  and  redeemed  us,  is  the  highest 
good  and  the  only  true  good.  I  consider 
the  mind  sound,  wise,  equal  to  its  own 
happiness,  only  so  far  as  it  is  possessed 
by  this  great  truth.  To  expect  happi- 
ness by  any  other  process,  than  by  co- 
operation with  this  purpose  oi*  God,  is 
to  insure  disappointment,  and  to  throw 
aw«iy  our  labor  and  our  lives.  All  other 
purposes  and  all  other  means  of  felicity 
must  come  to  naught.  This  great  prin- 
ciple we  cannot  carry  out  too  far.  We 
may  lay  it  down  as  universally  and  un- 
errini^ly  true,  that  nothing  con  tributes 
to  the  enduring  happiness  of  individuals, 
or  of  communities,  but  what  contributes 
to  this  perfection  of  human  nature. 
Individuals  and  communities  are  perj>ei- 
ually  seeking  good  in  other  ways,  but 
only  to  re<ich  disastrous  failure  and 
shame. 

At  this  period,  we  see  a  mighty  mo\*e- 
ment  of  the  civilized  world.  Thrones 
are  totterini;,  and  the  firmest  estaluish- 
ments  of  former  ages  seem  about  to  l.e 
swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  revolu- 
\AOTv.*  \tv  \.V\\"&  movement  I  rejoice. 
\Jcvo>3i'^  'wA  >«\>^^>ax  x.x^Tc^\^'|^''^>^.    But 
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I  rejoice,  only  because  I  look  at  it  in  the 
light  of  the  great  truth  which  1  have  this 
day  aimed  to  enforce ;  because  I  see,  as 
I  think,  in  the  revolutionary  spirit  of 
oar  times,  the  promise  of  a  freer  and 
hijfher  action  of  the  human  rnind,  —  the 
pled;je  of  a  state  of  society  more  fit  to 
perfect  human  beings.  I  regard  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  world  in  this  moral  light 
altogether.  The  despotisms,  which  are 
to  be  prostrated,  seem  to  be  ei-ils,  chiefly 
as  they  have  enslaved  men's  faculties, 
as  they  have  bowed  and  weighed  down 
the  soul.  The  liberty,  after  which  men 
aspire,  is  to  prove  a  good  only  so  far  as 
it  shall  Kive  force  and  enlargement  to 
the  mind;  only  so  far  as  it  shall  con- 
spire with  Christianity  in  advancing  hu- 
man nature.  .Men  will  gain  Utile  by 
escaping  outward  despotism,  if  the  soul 
continues  enthralled.  Men  must  be  sub- 
jected to  some  law ;  and  unless  the  law 
in  their  own  breast,  the  law  of  God,  of 
duty,  of  perfection,  be  adopted  by  their 
free  choice  as  the  supreme  rule,  they 
will  (all  under  the  tyranny  of  selfish 
passion,  which  will  bow  their  necks  for 
an  outward  yoke. 

1  have  hope  in  the  present  struggle  of 
the  world,  because  it  seems  to  me  more 
spiritual,  more  moral,  in  its  origin  and 
tendencies,  than  any  which  have  pre- 
ceded it.  It  differs  much  from  the  re- 
volts of  former  limes,  when  an  oppressed 
populace  or  peasantry  broke  forth  into 
frantic  opposition  to  government,  under 
the  goading  pressure  of  famine  and  mis- 
ery. Men  are  now  moved,  not  merely 
bv  physical  wants  and  sufferings,  but  by 
ideas,  by  principles,  by  the  conception 
of  a  belter  state  of  society,  under  which 
the  rights  of  human  nature  will  be  recog- 
nized, and  greater  justice  be  done  to  the 
mind  in  all  classes  of  the  community. 
There  is  then  an  element  —spiritual, 
moral,  and  tending  towards  perfection 
—  in  the  present  movement ;  and  this  is 
my  great  hope.  When  I  see,  however, 
tiie  tremendous  strength  of  unsubdued 
piHsions,  which  mix  with  and  often  over- 
power this  conception  of  a  better  order 
of  society ;  when  I  consider  the  success 
with  which  the  selfish,  crafiy,  and  ambi- 
tious have  turned  to  their  own  purposes 
the  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  people ; 
when  I  consider  the  darkness  which 
haag3  over  the  anions,  the  rashness 
with  they  have  rushed  Into  inlidelity 
*ad  intligion,  aa  the  only  refuge  from 


friestcraft  and  superstition ;  and  when 
consider  how  hard  it  is  for  men,  in 
seasons  of  tumult  and  feverish  excite- 
ment, to  listen  to  the  mild  voice  of  wis- 
dom teaching  that  moral  perfection 
alone  constitutes  glory  and  happiness, 
—  I  fear.  I  fear  not  for  the  final  results ; 
not  for  the  ttllimate  triumphs  of  truth, 
right,  virtue,  piety  ;  not  for  the  gradual 
melioration  of  men's  lot:  but  for  those 
nearer  results,  those  immediate  effects, 
which  the  men  of  this  geueratlon  are  to 
witness  and  to  feel. 

In  such  a  Slate  of  the  world,  it  seems 
to  me  of  singular  importance  that  Chris- 
tianity should  be  recognized  and  pre- 
sented in  its  true  character,  as  1  have 
aimed  to  place  it  before  you  (his  day. 
The  low  views  of  our  religion,  which 
have  prevailed  too  long,  should  eive 
place  to  this  highest  one.  They  suited 
perhaps  darker  ages.  But  they  have 
done  their  work,  and  should  pass  away. 
Christianity  should  now  be  disencum- 
bered and  set  free  from  the  unintelligi- 
ble and  irrational  doctrines,  and  the  un- 
couth and  idolatrous  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies, which  terror,  superstition,  vanity, 
priestcraft,  and  ambition  have  labored 
to  identify  with  it.  It  should  come 
forth  from  the  darkness  and  corruption 
of  the  past  in  its  own  celestial  splendor, 
and  in  its  divine  simplicity.  It  should 
be  comprehended  as  havinf;  but  one  pur- 
pose, —  the  perfection  of  human  nature, 
the  elevation  of  men  into  nobler  beings. 
1  would  have  it  so  luminou.tly  displayed, 
that  men  should  distinctly  see  how  it 
tends,  by  all  its  influences  and  teachings, 
to  the  true  freedom  of  the  State,  and  to 
the  honor  and  everlasling  progress  of 
the  individual.  Let  Christianiiv  be  thus 
taught  and  viewed,  and  it  will  act  as  a 
new  power  on  human  affairs.  And  un- 
less thus  viewed,  1  despair  of  its  tri- 
umphs. The  lime  has  gone  by  in  which 
any  religion  is  to  take  a  sironr;  and  en- 
during hold  on  the  world,  except  by 
offering  itself  in  the  high  character  as- 
cribed to  Christianity  in  this  discourse. 
Men  will  yield  their  faith  to  no  system 
which  does  not  bear  the  plain  marks  of 
being  adapted  to  the  highest  principles 
and  powers  of  human  nature,  and  which 
does  not  open  to  it  a  career  of  ^nii'/ci' 
imfirovtmtKt.  "W*.^  «c  oM'.^ii'wvt^'t, 
uninie\V\g\b\e  tkiIaoto.  "^Vt-^  M.TA,ti- 
stand  thai  *.he,  Aon  "*  >  ^'^^^'^^iJ^^ft 
be  mcMwed  b^  Cot  tftot»^  ^Qxn,V«*«- 
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pf  rfection,  which  it  communicate!  to  tbe 
mind.  I  know  not,  therefore,  how  a 
greater  service  can  be  rendered  to 
Christianity,  or  how  iis  power  can  be 
more  extendedi,  than  by  teaching  it  as  a 
revelation  of  God's  great  purpose  to 
perfect  his  human  offspring,  and  as  the 
great  power  or  insirument  by  which  this 
perfection  is  to  be  aciiieved. 

My  friends,  I  have  been  applying  our 
subject  to  the  actual  state  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  civilised  world.  Let  me  come 
nearer  home.  You  have  heard  of  God's 
purpose.to  purify  and  [Krleci  the  human 
soul,  that  he  has  sent  liis  Son  to  redeem 
ft  from  all  evil,  and  to  present  it  spot- 
leas  before  its  Creator  and  Judge-  Do 
you  believe  this?  Have  you  faith  in 
the  human  soul  as  formed  for  a  higher 
life  than  it  can  now  enjoy  ?  Have  you 
fkith  in  your  own  souls,  as  capable  of 
ascending  to  sinless  purity?  Has  the 
perfection  of  your  being  risen  before 
you  as  the  one  glorious  good,  for  which 
existence  was  granted,  for  which  its 
mingled  jovs  and  trials  were  measured 
out,  for  which  the  Father  sent  his  Son 
from  heaven?  Do  you  believe  that  the 
blessedness  of  angels  may  be  yours, 
and  that  to  this  bliss  you  are  welcomed  ? 
You  believe  in  God.  But  how?  As  the 
author  of  this  outward  universe  ?  This 
is  to  pause  at  the  threiihold.  Do  you 
.  believe  in  him  yet  more  as  the  author 
of  an  inner  universe,  whose  beauty, 
grandeur,  harmony,  and  i  xceeding  ex- 
cellence transcend  immeasurably  all  that 
nature  manifests  of  his  infinite  good- 
will ?    You  speak  of  his  love.     Do  you 


feel  that  thU  love  is  too  lofty,  too  Enii 
less,  to  content  itself  with  any  toai 
that  falls  short  of  elevating  his  cbiura 
into  companionship  with  himself?  Hin 
you  learned  to  look  through  the  bo^ 
to  the  immortal  spirit,  and  to  feel  Hul 
tills  is  infinitely  precious  to  the  Fatkt 
of  spirits,  and  that  it  should  beeqoallf 
dear  to  you  his  child  ?  This,  and  drii 
alone,  is  Christian  faith.  Are  we  want 
ing  in  this  faith  in  tbe  destiny  of  tk 
soul  for  perfection  ?  Then  we  ksM 
Christianity  only  in  the  letter,  and  ata 
sound.  Then  the  significance  of  tbe 
glorious  gospel  has  never  brighteicd 
on  our  view.  Then  the  light  oflifiB  ^ 
never  risen  within.  Then  our  own  sooli 
are  yet  to  be  revealed  to  us.  Then  tfce 
all- illuminating  truth,  that  gives  nwK- 
terable  interest  to  this  infant  stage  A 
our  existence,  has  never  dawned  on  it. 
Then  the  eternal  day,  with  its  splen- 
dors of  consolaiion.  hope,  peace,  and  ti- 
haustless  power,  has  not  beamed  odh 
in  blessing.  Ilut  tliis  truth  mayshlK 
out.  if  our  minds  turn  towards  iL  Tliii 
day  may  dawn,  and  the  infinite  love  of 
our  Father  for  us  rise  like  the  momiai!. 
Let  us  aspire  towards  this  living  conS- 
dence,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  un- 
fold and  exalt  without  end  the  spint 
that  intrusts  itself  to  him  in  well-dosf 
aa  to  a  faithful  Creator.  And  may  ibt 
'  God  of  all  grace,  who  hath  called  » 
unto  his  eternal  K'ory  by  Christ  Jew, 
after  that  ye  have  suffered  awhile,  nute 
you  perfect,  stablish,   strengthen,  setlk 

Jou.  To  him  be  glory  and  dominies 
■X  ever.    Amen." 
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(ntcr  inlo  ibe  kiindcin 
1  Ibe  iiill  of  iDjr  Fiibd 


the  immortal  good,  that  lesus.  In  hit  B 
■  '     ■'      "■'»  his  great  end. 


In  these  words  we  Vavt  a\V       ,  \     ,,  ,       .      ^.  ,   -  

guide  us  through  the  iti\T\caw  pa.*»^^  X'"'^*''^  ^^^^^  '^^rx^V-J^:^ 
nuity  has  reared  aro«n4  xhe  ««i^  <A  \  «A  ^  <i&  ^^  ^ 
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tnith  and  in  deed.  —  this  holds  the  su- 
preme place  of  dignity,  alike  on  earih 
and  in  heaven.  Just  in  so  far  as  we  at- 
tain to  this,  we  enter  even  now  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Would  that  this  truth 
might  emerge  in  full  glory,  out  of  the 
obscurity  with  which  false  systems  of 
theology  have  enveloped  it ;  thai  it 
might  break  through  the  clouds  of  mys- 
tery, which  have  so  long  shrouded  it, 
and  shine  with  sunlike  splendor  on  our 
■ouls.  Never  can  God's  will  be  dont 
with  our  whole  energy,  until  we  learn 
that  there  is  nothing  in  time,  nothing  in 
eternity,  to  be  compared  with  the  perfect 


11  of  Cod  we  understand 


life. 


Jesus  intended  particularly  i^K  precepts 
,  which  he  was  just  giving  from  the 
mount  ;  for  these  words  concentrate 
the  spirit  of  that  memorable  discourse. 
The  great  truth,  to  which  we  arc  led  by 
this  passage,  and  by  the  whole  New 
Testament,  may  be  expressed  in  a  few 
words.  I  afSrm,  and  would  maintain, 
that  excellence  of  character— that  the 
religious,  social,  self- com  rolling  virtue, 
which  is  set  forth  in  these  precepts,  and 
which  pervades  the  whole  teaching  of 
Jesus  —  is  the  great  object  of  Christian- 
fly,  is  the  great  blessing  which  Christ 
came  to  communicate,  I  affirm  that  the 
highest  good  which  he  effects  is  that 
which  he  works  within.  His  influence 
on  human  character  is  his  holiest  influ- 
ence.  I  insist  on  this  truth,—  becau.se, 
simple  as  it  appears  to  be,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficiently understood.  The  common  doc- 
trine is,  that  Christ  came  to  confer  other 
benefits,  and  especially  to  reconcile  the 
ofiended  Deity  to  his  sinful  creatures,  to 
shield  men  from  divine  anger  and  from 
outward  punishment.  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  his  great  end  is  to  work  a 
change  within  the  mind,  spirit,  character 
of  men,  and  that  the  glory  of  this  chanee 
constitutes  the  glory  of  his  office.  Vir- 
~  tUB,  rectitude,  purity,  love  to  God,  love 
_  toman,  —  in  one  word,  goodness, — this 
.  b  the  great  good  which  flows  to  us  from 
F  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  redemption 
*te  confers.  This  truth  I  would  now 
^  llltuirate. 

w  1.  That  Christ's  great  purpose  is  to 
^fsdcem  men  from  sin  10  virtue,  is  the 
^iliw  1  meet  with  perpetuzWy  in  the 
'jpcriptarea.     I  meet  it  everywhere ;  now 


aasertioa,  now   by   implica- 


tion. I  meet  it  in  precept,  promise,  and 
parable.  "His  name  shall  be  called 
Jesus,"  says  the  angel;  "for  he  shall 
save  his  people  from  their  sins,"  —  that 
is,  from  vice  and  moral  evil.  "  I  came," 
says  Jesus,  "  to  call  men  to  repentance." 
"God  sent  him  to  bless  us," says  Peter. 
"  by  turning  us  from  our  iniquities." 
"  He  gave  himself  for  us,"  says  Paul, 
"that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  in- 
iquity, and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
peopie.  lealous  of  good  works."  "He 
died  for  us,  that  we,  dying  to  sin,  may 
live  unto  righteousness."  But  it  is  un- 
necessary to  multiply  quotations.  What 
is  plainer  from  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, than  that  reformation,  righteous- 
ness, the  practice  of  good  works,  is  the 
great  purpose  of  our  religion,  and  that 
whenever  this  is  accomplished,  the  work 
of  Christianity  is  done  ? 

2.  1  pass  from  the  Scriptures  to  that 
revelation  which  always  concurs  with 
Scripture,  —  to  reason  ;  and  I  affirm, 
that  from  the  very  nature  of  God  and  of 
his  universe,  Jesus  Christ  can  communi- 


And  1  thus  aflirm.  because  this  goodne 
is  the  highest  good  which  Jesus  himself 
possesses.  We  hear  much  controversy 
and  contention  respecting  Jesus  Christ. 
But  1  ask  you :  What  was  his  great  dis- 
tinction  ?  Was  it  not  his  spotless  vir- 
tue J  Place  Jesus  in  what  rank  you  will, 
is  it  not,  after  all.  the  excellence  of  his 
character  —  his  disinterestedness,  his 
devotion  to  great  and  good  ends,  his 
celestial  mildness,  his  stainless  purity 
—  which  you  count  the  best  of  all  his 
endowments  ?  Arm  him  with  power 
over  the  universe,  but  quench  his  char- 
ity, and  do  you  not  eclipse  his  glory? 
Ascribe  to  him  infinite  wisdom,  but  per- 
vert the  rectitude  of  his  will,  and  do  you 
not  even  turn  such  omniscience  into  a 
curse  alike  to  himself  and  to  others  ? 
What,  I  ask,  does  Jesus  own,  so  pre- 
cious, so  glorious,  as  that  virtue  which  he 
teaches  his  disciples  ?  What  is  it  that 
endears  Jesus  Christ  to  his  Father? 
You  may  learn  it  from  the  following  pas- 
sage: "Jesus  said  to  his  disciples.  If 
ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall 
abide  in  my  love,  even  as  1  have  ke^t 
my  Father's  c.ototi«.tv6.ihwv'i»,4sv^  ■iS*.^.^ 
in  bis  \ove."  \  \«%  -j-a^  «>  ■«"^'0''  *>"* 
words.  \wtt*  o-Bt-i.  *v«.  V^5$^r.^!^ 
with  wVivch  te  -WW.  T«BK«wA-  ^1  '^^^ 
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he  owed  his  office  as  the  Messiah,  and 
all  the  power  with  which  he  was  in- 
vested. —  to  his  obedience,  to  his  moral 
and  religious  inteja^rity,  to  his  unfailing 
reverence  for  goodness.  Why  was  it 
that  he  enjoved  such  peculiar  commun- 
ion  with  Goa.^  He  says:  **The  Father 
hath  not  left  me  alone,  because  I  do  al- 
ways those  things  which  please  him." 
This  was  the  bond  of  union  between 
him  and  his  Father.  To  this  perfect 
rectitude  of  his  will,  his  reason,  and  his 
life  he  owed  not  only  his  mission  on 
earth,  but  his  crown  m  heaven.  Paul 
assures  us,  that  in  recompense  of  his 
obedience  unto  death,  he  is  now  en- 
throned above  all  power  and  dignity, 
both  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to 
come.  Thus  in  heaven,  as  on  earth, 
Jesus  has  nothing  so  precious  to  bestow 
as  goodness.  We  talk  indeed  in  popu- 
lar language  of  Christ  as  "  sitting  on  a 
throne.  But  how  worthless  would  be 
a  throne,  though  made  of  heaven's  rich- 
est treasures,  compared  with  the  godlike 
charity  that  reijrns  within  him  and  con- 
stitutes his  soul  ?  His  real  throne  is  the 
empire  that  tried  and  triumphant  virtue 
gives  him  in  that  pure  realm.  Men  talk 
of  the  "brightness"  which  surrounds 
him.  and  of  the  *•  splendor  of  his  form  ;" 
but  this  is  only  the  beaming  forth  of  his 
spirit.  Mere  outward  radiance  is  dim 
when  compared  with  his  intellectual  and 
moral  perfection.  The  disputes  of  Chris- 
tians about  the  rank  of  Christ  have 
turned  their  minds  away  from  the  sim- 
ple truth  taught  throughout  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  his  unfaltering  recti- 
tude, his  undeviating  obedience,  his 
divine  philanthropy,  his  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  his  Father, 
was,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be.  his  supreme 
glory  and  his  richest  joy ;  and  conse- 
quently that  he  can  give  nothing  more 
blessed.  In  brint^ing  us,  by  his  religion, 
to  do  the  will  of  his  Father,  he  brings  us 
into  his  own  state  of  happiness  and 
heaven.  —  brings  us  to  do  that,  in  doing 
which  lii.«  own  blessedness  consists,  — 
biinijs  us  into  his  own  kingdom,  and 
shares  with  us  his  own  throne.  For  his 
kingdom  is  but  another  name  for  right- 
eousness, and  his  throne  is  the  sway 
that  virtue  alwavs  wields 

3.  I  urge  this  topic,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  no  error  is   more   common 
among  all   sects  than  the  expectation 
irom  Christ  of  some  greater  good  xVvaxi 


virtue  and  hoUness, — than  a  right  spirit 
towards  God  and  man.  But  this  is- 
cludes  all  good.  This  is  to  the  mind 
what  health  is  to  the  body,  giving  it  the 
enjoyment  of  all  else,  bringing  it  into  har- 
mony with  God  and  the  creation,  giving 
it  peace  within  itself.  In  an  important 
sense,  the  spring  of  all  happiness  is  in 
the  mind.  True,  all  happiness  is  the 
gift  of  God.  But  he  gives  it  throu^^h 
our  own  spiritual  development,  gives  it 
as  a  fruit  and  recompense  of  growin); 
purity.  No  happiness  will  bloom  for  os 
tiereafter  which  has  not  i\s  genns  in 
our  own  rectified  minds,  which  does 
not  spring  from  an  inward  root  of  wis- 
dom and  of  love.  Future  happiness  is 
not  to  be  a  passive  good,  coming  to  lu 
from  outward  sources,  a  delight  which 
we  shall  inhale  as  we  now  breathe  a 
balmy  atn[K>sphere,  without  a  thought 
or  care  of  our  own.  Happiness  is  not 
to  be  a  stream  of  pleasure  flowing  in 
upon  us,  whilst  we  resign  ourselves  to 
indolent  repose.  The  happiness  of 
heaven  is  activity.  It  is  power.  It  is 
clear  and  bright  thought,  the  love  of 
truth,  and  the  love  of  right  It  is 
strengthening  friendship  and  efficient 
charity.  It  is  consecration  of  every 
energy  to  God,  the  perception  of  beauty 
in  all  his  works,  the  offering  up  of  grat- 
itude and  praise  for  ever-new  and  mul- 
tiplying proofs  of  his  goodness.  It  is 
the  outflow  of  our  sympathies  and 
attachments,  and  the  communication  of 
nobler  blessings  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
By  the  happiness  of  heaven  I  under- 
stand the  mind,  rising,  through  acts  of 
piety  and  virtue,  to  an  enlarged,  sublime, 
creative  power  of  thought,  such  as  is 
faintly  shadowed  forth  by  the  mightiest 
efforts  of  genius  upon  earth,  and  to  a 
pure  love,  of  which  we  have  dim  pres- 
ages in  the  most  heroic  and  self-sac- 
rificing deeds  of  heroism  recorded  in 
history.  The  happiness  of  heaven  is 
moral  and  religious  principle,  diffused 
through  and  perfecting  all  our  faculties, 
affections,  and  energies ;  and  conse- 
quently nothing  greater  than  this  princi- 
ple of  goodness  can  be  communicated 
to  us  by  Jesus  Christ  through  everlast- 
ing ages.  His  highest  office  consists 
in  thus  leading  us  to  do  the  will  of  our 
Father  in  heaven.  In  conforming  our 
minds  to  the  supreme  mind,  he  gives 
us  the  happiness  of  heaven  ;  nor  can  it 
\  \iit  \gLN^Tw  \tL  ^.xv-^  ^\2cAT  way. 
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tiaaity.  I  regard  the  precepts 
—  which  he  gave  on  the  mount, 
-h  he  illustrated  so  gloriotisly  in 
-n%  (he  essential  element  of  his 

and  to  which  all  other  partu 
subservient.  Obey  these,  and 
ose  of  his  religion  is  fulfilled  in 
egard  these  as  your  rule  of  life, 

build  your  house  upon  a  rock. 
:m  out  in  deed,  and  you  have 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  —  you 
w  enter  it.  Christ's  precepts 
leclaring  God's  will,  or  per- 
me  —  are  what  chiefly  con- 
To   secure  obedience  to  his 

is  the  great  aim  of  all  the 
1.  promises,  and  other  teachings 
C.  And  to  exalt  these  above 
epts  is  to  prefer  the  mtatu  to 

.  It  may  be  said,  in  reply  to 
eivs,  (h.it  whilst  I  am  inclined 
ie  whole  stres:i  on  obedience 
perfect  virtue,  the  New  TesU- 
^a  the  greatest  stress  on  faith. 
saved,  we  must  believe."  men 
Virtue,  purity,  sanctity,  are  not 

Faith  in  Christ  is  the  posses- 
ich  is  most  to  be  priied."  I 
ply  to  this,  that  Paul  taught  a 

doctrine,  in  (hat  memorable 
where,  in  comparing  faith,  hope, 
rily,  he  said,  the  ''  greatest  of 

charity."  I  waive,  however, 
ly.  I  acknowledge  the  impor- 
faith.  But  still  1  m^inUin  the 
cy  of  virtUDus  obedience.  For 
:aith.  and  what  is  its  use?  To 
n  Christ  is  to  receive  and  cher- 
:  great  truths,  from  which  a  pure 
IS,  —  by  which  the  mind  is 
ened  to  withstand  evil,  to  over- 
vard  and  outward  foes,  and  to 
'ward  to  perfection.  The  value 
ies  in  ils  power  over  the  char- 

ihe  force  of  holy  purpose,  in 
argement  of  philanthropy,  in 
in  of  the  mind  to  God,  to 
is  lilted  to  exalt  us.  In  other 
lilh  is  a  means,  and  obedience 
Hd.     What  is  it  to  believe   in 

I  answer,  it  is  to  believe  that 
is  religion  came  from  God,  and 
"  "  'n  practice  this  —  t-^-- 


reco^i 


a  divine  excellence 


ority  in  his  precepts,  and  reso- 


lutely to  adopt  them  as  our  rule  of  life. 
It  is  to  see  a  divine  purity  in  hii'  char- 
acter, and  resolutely  to  make  it  our 
model.  It  is  to  be  assured  that  under 
his  guidance  we  shall  attain  to  perfec- 
tion, and  to  forsake  all  other  guides  for 
this  inestimable  good.  It  is  to  believe 
in  the  promises  which  he  has  made  to 
all  forms  of  holiness  ;  and  under  this 
convection  to  cultivate  all.  It  is  to  be- 
lieve that  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see 
God;  and  under  this  conviction  to 
cleanse  the  thoughts,  imagination,  and 
desires.     It  is  to  believe  that  the  n 


ful  shall  find  mercy,  and  the  forgivirw 
be  forgiven ;  and  through  this  confi- 
dence to  cherish  a  placable  and   affec- 


virtue.  It  Is  to  believe  the 
promise,  that  if  we  ask  we  shall  receive ; 
and  under  this  persuasion  10  seek  ear- 
nestly God's  Holy  Spirit.  lu  a  word, 
faith  is  to  believe  that  If  we  hear  ;ind  do 
the  words  which  Jesus  spake,  we  shall 
be  like  the  man  who  built  his  house 
upon  the  rock  ;  and  in  this  confidenct  to 
obey.  I  know  nothing  plainer  than  the 
true  use  of  faith.  It  is  enjoined  wholly 
for  its  practical  influences,  simply  to  aid 
and  strengthen  us  to  resist  sin,  and  to 
encourage  us  to  frame  ourselves  after 
that  perfection  of  character  which  shines 
forth  in  the  precepts  and  example  of 

2.  Again,  it  is  a  common  opinion,  that 
love  to  Christ  has  some  special  efficacy, 
that  by  this  some  higher  end  is  accom- 
plished in  securing  salvation  than  by  a 
general  obedience  of  his  laws.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  chill,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, Ihe  aSection  with  which  Christ  is 
tegarded.  I  feel  that  he  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived from  men  the  love  which  be  de- 
serves. Deeply  should  I  rejoice  to  set 
forth  wiih  a  new  power  his  claims  to  our 
reverent  esteem  and  joyful  gratitude. 
But  let  not  this  regard  to  Christ  be  mis- 
understood. Especially  let  it  not  be 
separated  in  our  thoufrhts  from  obe- 
dience to  his  precepts,  or  be  exalted  in 
our  esteem  above  general  rectitude.  The 
truth  is,  the  love  of  Christ  is  but  an- 
other name  for  the  love  of  virtue.  It 
is  not,  as  some  seem  to  think,  a  kind  of 
theological  emotion^ a  mysterious  fer- 
vor—  distinct  from  moral  integritjr,  from 
philanthropy,  and  from  our  duties  to 
God  and  our  neighbor.  We  err  griev- 
ously if  we  imagine  that  our  salvation  vk 
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Christ,  which  subsishi  apart  by  itself,  in 
the  heart  —  which  does  not  blend  with 
our  ordinary  £eelinj3;s  and  our  daily  lives. 
The  character  of  Christ  is  perfect  virtue. 
And  consequently  attachment  to  Christ, 
as  I  have  just  saul,  is  but  another  name 
for  attachment  to  virtue. 

In  this  consists  the  excellence  of  a 
love  of  Jesus,  that  it  is  a  love  of  the 
purest,  loveliest,  sublimest  manifesta- 
tion of  moral  excellence,  and  is  our 
surest  guide  to  the  attainment  of  it.  To 
love  Jesus  Christ  is  to  love  him  in  whom 
human  virtue  was  revealed  in  its  per- 
fection, and  who  came  that  he  might 
communicate  to  us  what  was  most  per- 
fect in  his  own  mind.  It  is  to  love 
disinterestedness,  self-sacrifice,  and  an 
unbounded  charity.  It  is  to  love  a  will 
wholly  purified  from  selfishness,  and  en- 
tirely consecrated  to  the  will  and  loving 
purposes  of  God.  It  is  to  love  calm- 
ness, constancy,  fortitude,  and  ma£;na- 
nimity.  It  is  to  love  a  spirit  raised 
above  the  world,  its  frowns,  its  flatteries, 
its  opinions,  its  prejudices,  its  most 
dreaded  pains.  It  is  to  love  him  who 
gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  mijjht  rescue 
us  from  all  sin,  and  present  us  spotless 
to  God.  Who  does  not  see  then  that 
the  love  of  Christ  is  one  and  the  same, 
with  a  consecration  to  what  is  good  and 
great,  with  the  desire  of  perfection, 
with  entire  devotedness  to  doinpf  God's 
will? 

3.  1  am  aware  that  the  importance 
which  I  have  now  attached  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  must  shock  the 
common  prejudice,  —  that  the  distin- 
guishing excellence  of  the  gospel  lies 
in  its  peculiar  doctrines.  The  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  1  should  be  the 
last  to  undervalue,  ftut  I  maintain  that 
these  doctrines  all  bear  directly  on  its 
precepts,  and  are  all  designed  to  teach 
the  supreme  worth  of  Christian  virtue. 
In  this  all  their  significance  consists. 
Let  me  descend  to  a  few  particulars. 

I  am  told  by  some  Christians  that  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  is  the  grand  dis- 
covery of  Christianity,  and  gives  it  its 
chief  value.  But,  1  ask,  why  is  immor- 
tality revealed  ?  And  1  answer,  it  is  re- 
vealed wholly  as  a  motive  to  obedience. 
The  future  state,  which  Jesus  Christ 
brought  to  light,  \s  a  sUle  ol  ec^xixuVA^ 
retribution,  where  iVvose  y?\\o  Ao  ^00^ 


tion,  and  anguish.  To  believe  in  im- 
mortality is  to  believe  in  the  everlasting 
triumpii  and  growth  oi  virtue,  and  noder 
this  conviction  to  choose  it  as  cor  so- 
preme  good. 

Again,  some  Christians  will  tell  me 
that  the  doctrine  of  divine  forgiveness 
is  the  great  glory  of  Christianity.  But, 
I  ask,  to  whom  is  divine  forgiveness 
promised?  To  all  indfscrimmatelj? 
Did  Christ  publish  from  his  cross  abso- 
lute, unconditional  pardon  ?  Who  does 
not  kr.ow  that  throughout  the  whole 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  repent- 
ance and  remission  of  sins  are  alwavs 
combined,  and  that  the  last  is  invariatily 
used  as  a  motive  for  the  first  ?  Who  is 
forgiven  in  Christianitv?  The  Prodi- 
gal? Yes  !  But  not  whilst  wasting  his 
substance  in  riotous  living;  but  when, 
heart-broken,  conscience- struck,  he  re- 
turns to  his  Father's  house.  Our  Fath- 
er's pardon  was  promised  by  Jesus  to 
such  as  forsake  sin,  and  obey  his  will; 
and  this  obedience  is  the  end  for  which 
divine  forgiveness  is  preached. 

Again,  some  Christians  may  tell  me 
that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  is  the 
great  doctrine  of  Christianity,  —  more 
important  than  all  its  precepts,  and  of 
more  worth  than  all  its  incitements  to 
virtue.  Salvation  is  a  sublime  doctrine. 
But  what  does  it  mean  ?  According  to 
the  Scriptures,  s.ilvation  is  to  be  res- 
cued from  moral  evil,  from  error  and 
sin,  from  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  and 
to  be  restored  to  inward  truth,  piety, 
and  virtue.  Consequently,  salvation  and 
Christian  obedience  are  one  and  the 
same.  Nor,  indeed,  can  salvation  be 
anything  else.  I  know  but  one  saK'ation 
for  a  sick  man,  and  that  is  to  give  him 
health.  So  I  know  but  one  salvation 
for  a  bad  man,  and  that  is  to  make  him 
truly,  thoroughly  conscientiously  ^eW, 
to  break  the  chains  of  his  evil  habits, 
to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  and  peace 
of  a  true  religious  life.  An  intelligent 
and  moral  being  is  saved  and  bles.sed 
just  so  far  as  he  chooses  freely  — fully 
—  what  is  good,  great,  and  god-like;  as 
he  adopts  for  his  rule  the  will  of  God. 
I  therefore  repeat  it.  Salvation  and  vir- 
tue are  but  different  aspects  of  the  same 
supreme  good.  But  now  I  go  one  step 
\>wvV«^^  ^twl  reach  the  very  citadel  of 


will  rise  to  clorv  and  hotvot  AT\d  v^;^c«:.  \      V  '^V^^^w.  ^^tvf^fevTLTN.'^^V^ 


and  those  who  do  c\'\\  vo  sV\au\fi,  vx\W\a- 
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tnom  stnstt  For  example,  we  often  sxj 
that  our  liberty  was  purchased,  and  our 
country  was  saved,  "  by  the  blood  of 
patriots."  And  what  do  we  mean?  — 
that  the  material  blood  which  gushed 
from  their  bodies,  that  iheir  wounds, 
that  their  agonies,  saved  their  country  \ 
No !  We  mean  that  we  owe  our  free- 
dom to  men  who  loved  their  country 
more  thnn  life,  and  gladly  shed  their 
blood  in  its  defence-  By  their  blood  we 
mean  their  patriotism,  their  devotion 
to  freedom,  approved  in  death.  We 
mean  their  generous  heroism,  of  which 
death  was  the  crown.  We  mean  the 
principles  for  which  they  died,  the  spirit 
which  shone  forth  in  their  self-sacrifice, 
and  which  this  sacrifice  of  their  lives 
spread  abroad  and  stren>;ihened  in  the 


which  is  of  more  iinportance  to  the 
human  race  than  all  Christ's  precepts 
combined.  This  is  redemption  by  the 
blood  of  the  cross.  This  atonement, 
we  are  told,  is  the  grand  distinction 
of  the  gospel,  and  all  other  parts  of 
Christianity  hold  but  a  subordinate 
place.  "The  cross!  the  cross  I  is  the 
centre  of  our  religion,"  they  say,  "  round 
which  the  precepts  and  the  promises 
revolve,  and  from  which  all  borrow 
light  and  life."  To  "  trust  in  the  cross  " 
has  a  more  immediate  and  important 
influence  on  our  salvation  than  to  carry 
out  in  life,  however  perfectly,  all  pre- 
cepts of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

To  this  I  reply  that  I  prize  the  cross 
and  blood  of  Christ  as  highly  as  any 
Christian  can.  In  view  of  that  cross 
I  desire  ever  to  live  ;  and  of  that  blood, 
in  the  spiritual  sense,  I  desire  ever  to 
drink.  I  hope,  as  truly  as  any  Chris- 
tian ever  did  or  could,  to  be  s'aved  by 
the  cross  of  Christ  But  what  do  1 
mean  by  such  language?  Do  I  expect 
that  the  ifixW  to  which  Christ  was  nailed 
is  to  sive  me?  Do  J  expect  that  the 
material  blood  which  trickled  from  his 
wounds  is  to  save  me  ?  Or  do  I  expect 
this  boon  from  his  bodily  agonies?  Not 
By  the  cross  and  blood  of  Christ  I  mean 
nothing  outward,  nothing  material.  I 
mean  the  spirit,  the  character,  the  love 
of  Jesus,  which  his  death  made  manifest, 
and  which  are  pre-eminently  titled  to 
bind  me  to  him,  and  to  make  me  a  par- 
taker of  his  virtues.  I  mean  his  relig- 
ion, which  was  sealed  by  his  blood,  and 
the  spirit  of  which  shone  forth  most 
gloriouslv  from  his  cross.  I  mean  the 
great  principles  for  which  he  died,  and 
which  have  for  their  sole  end  to  purify 
human  nature. 

According  to  these  views,  the  blood 
and  cross  of  Christ  are  the  mean.s  of 
Christi.in  virtue.  How  then  can  they 
be  exalted  above  that  virtue  f  I  am  as- 
tonished and  appalled  by  the  groKS  man- 
ner In  which  "  Christ's  blood "  is  often 
spoken  of,  as  if  his  outward  wounds  and 
bodily  sufferings  could  contribute  to  our 
salvation;  as  if  aught  else  than  his 
spirit,  his  truth,  could  redeem  us.  On 
other  occasions  we  use  the  very  words 
which  we  ibu«  appfv  to  Christ,  and  use 
ibein  ratioatilf.  Hovr  ia  it  that  in  re- 
J^gioD  we  BO  readily  part  with  our  Mm- 


to  the  cause  of  human  virtue  and  to  the 
will  of  God.  By  his  cross  I  mean  his 
celestial  love,  I  mean  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  piety  and  righteousness,  in 
aitserting  which  he  died.  To  be  re- 
deemed by  his  blood  is  to  be  redeemed 
by  his  goodness.  In  other  words,  it  is 
to  be  puritied  from  all  sin,  and  restored 
to  all  virtue,  by  the  principles,  the  re- 
ligion, the  character,  the  all-conquering 
love  of  Jesus  Christ  According  to  these 
views,  moral  purity.  Christian  virtue, 
spiritual  perfection,  is  the  supreme  good 
to  be  bestowed  by  the  blood  and  cross 
of  Christ  Oh  tnat  a  voice  of  power 
coLild  send  this  simple  yet  most  sublime 
truth  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  Chris- 
tendom I  It  is  a  truth  mournfully  and 
rously  obscured.  According  to 
an  views,  the  death  of  Christ,  in- 
stead of  being  the  great  quickenerai  he- 
roic virtue,  is  made  a  substitute  for  it ; 
and  many  hope  to  be  happy  through 
Christ's  dying  agon^,  much  more  than 
through  the  participation  of  his  self- 
sacrificing  life.  I  doubt  whether  any 
error  has  done  so  much  to  rob  Chris- 
tianity of  its  purifying  and  ennobling 
power,  as  these  false  views  of  atonement. 
The  cross  of  Jesus  —  when  supposed  to 
bless  us  by  some  mysterious  agency  of 
reconciling  God  to  ua,  and  not  by  trans- 
forming our  characters  into  the  spirit 
and  image  of  our  Saviour — becomes  our 
peril, andina^povewHTM\a.  CA.>s»*.-\^ 
ality  \  am  amft,»w4\  *.^i^\\-"\*-««'«" 
confitietwe.  \  ca,ntv<a>.  xttex-st  ^■twp.  « 
CfOM  oi  CVrewX  ao-j  t°oi  »^  «**• 
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that  sublime  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of 
love  to  God,  and  of  unbounded  char- 
ity, which  the  cross  so  gloriouslv  mani- 
fested. And  they  who  seek  not  tnis,  but 
seeic,  as  they  imagine,  some  mvstical 
and  mysterious  TOod,  from  Cnrist's 
death,  are  moumfullv  blinded  to  the 
chief  end  of  Christianity.  I  speak  thus 
strongly,  not  in  arrogance,  not  in  un- 
charitableness,  but  oecause  a  {;reat 
truth,  felt  deeply,  cannot  utter  itself 
feebly  and  tamely;  because  no  language 
less  emphatic  would  be  just  to  the 
strongest  convictions  of  my  conscience, 
my  reason,  and  my  heart. 

III.  My  friends,  I  have  stated  in  this 
discourse  the  great  good  which  Jesus 
Christ  came  to  spread  through  the  earth, 
—  the  highest  benefit  which  he  can  con- 
fer. I  know  nothing  of  equal  worth  with 
moral  excellence ;  with  an  enlightened, 
powerful,  disinterested,  and  hofy  mind  ; 
with  a  iove  to  God  which  changes  us 
into  his  likeness.  I  know  nothing  so 
important  to  us  as  the  perfection  of 
our  own  spirits.  Perfect  goodness  is  the 
supreme  good, — may  I  not  szy  the  only 
good?  We  often  hear,  indeed,  of  the 
rewards  of  virtue,  as  if  they  were  some- 
thin?  separate  from  virtue,  and  virtue 
was  but  the  means.  But  1  am  sure  that 
virtue  itself  is  worth  more  than  all  out- 
ward rewards  ;  its  truest  recompense  is 
found  in  itself^  in  its  own  growing  vigor, 
in  its  own  native  peace,  in  the  harmony 
which  it  establishes  between  our  souls 


and  God,  In  the  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship by  which  it  identifies  us  with  the 
universe.  So  we  hear  of  the  punish- 
ments of  sin  as  if  they  were  the  greatest 
evils  to  be  dreaded.  But  sin.  I  am  sme, 
is  itself  more  terrible  than  aO  its  conse- 
quences, more  terrible  than  any  bell; 
and  Its  chief  misery  Is  bound  up  in  its 
own  hateful  nature.  Of  course,  the  only 
redemption  of  a  human  beinr  is  the  re- 
covery of  his  spirit  from  morsu  evil,  (rooi 
whatever  stains  and  debases  it,  to  the 
purity,  philanthropy,  piety,  and  perfect- 
ness  of  a  child  of  God«  such  as  was 
manifested  in  the  beloved  Son. 
To  do  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father 

—  to  form  ourselves  after  the  purest 
ideal  of  goodness,  which  nature,  con- 
science, revelation  present  as  a  pattern 

—  is  the  great  work  of  earthly  existence. 
This  practical  use  of  the  gospel  is  (he 
only  saving  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  For 
we  know  him,  and  believe  in  him,  only 
in  so  far  as  we  reco^ize,  love,  and  imitate 
the  perfection  of  his  character  and  life. 
To  prefer  universal  rectitude,  the  bound- 
less love  of  God  and  fellow-beings,  the 
perfect  life,  before  all  other  good,  is 
the  only  true  wisdom,  is  the  only  real 
worship.  We  know  nothing  of  a  tuture 
world,  unless  we  hear  proceeding  from 
it  a  voice  of  benediction,  that  warns 
and  welcomes  us  to  enter  now  into  that 
purity,     integrity,      charity,     holiness, 

Eeace,  and  joy,  which  are  the  bliss  d 
eaven. 
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EptnsiAirs  hr.  4 :  "  There  is  one  body,  and  one 
•pint,  even  m  ]re  are  called  in  one  hope  of  yoar 
oiling.  ** 

This  passage  declares  the  living  unity 
tiiat  will  bind  all  Christians  together,  in 
proportion  as  they  ate  fvWed  ^\v.\v  the 
spirit  of  their  re\\g\on,  aivd  2Lt^  \o\tv^^ 
vitally  to  their  common  He^A.    tVve^ 


of  Christ,  each  walking  in  a  lonely  path, 
living  by  an  undisclosed  faith,  locking 
up  in  the  breast  an  un participated  love. 
Christ  came  not  merti)  to  teach  a  doc- 
trine, hut  to  establish  a  church,  to  fonn 
a  religious  society,  to  organize  a  spiritnal 
tWKTOs«:\\?5 ,   Wns.  T^U^on  was  revealed 


constitute  one  body.    Cbt«^\*n»  «*  t.ov  Y^«^^^^«^J^^^^^fc^^ 
distinct,  separate,  lndepenteiAlc».o^t»  ^  \k««l,  ^l  ««>&r*  «a.  -^^^c^v*^ 
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whole  human  race.  His  religion  was 
intended  to  be  a  world-wide  cause,  in 
which  innumerable  multitudes  should  be 
leagued :  which  should  be  advanced  by 
their  united  prayers,  aspirations,  toils, 
and  BuSeringfl  ;  which  one  age  should 
tranamit  to  another ;  which  should  enlist 
men  of  a  devout  and  disinterested  spirit 
through  all  nations  and  times.  Christ 
is  not  the  leader  of  solitary  individuals. 
The  titles  given  to  him  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament imply  the  most  dose  and  endear- 
ing connections  among  those  whom  he 
calls  his  "friends."  Christ  is  the  head, 
and  Christians  are  his  body,  —  living 
members  one  of  another.  He  is  the 
corner-slone,  and  they  are  a  temple,  — 
built  on  him  as  a  foundation,  gaining 
strength  and  proportion  from  the  fit 
junction  of  Its  various  materials  and 
parts.  He  is  the  shepherd,  and  they  are 
the  flock.  Christianity  is  thus  pre-emi- 
nently a  social  religion, — disp<»ing  its 
disciples  to  joint  services,  awakening 
the  leeling  of  brotherhood,  demanding 
concerted  efforts  for  its  development 
and  diffusion,  and  in  a  word  combining 
all  believers  into  organic  unity  in  spirit 
and  in  deed. 

I.  It  might  be  anticipated  that  a  re- 
ligion coming  from  man's  Creator,  whose 
essence  is  love,  should  be  a  social  one. 
in,  by  his  very  nature,  is  pre-emi- 

it  developments  ofhuman- 
e  fulfilled  through  society.  Society 
surrounds  us  at  our  entrance  into  life, 
and  its  influences  eml;inice  us  till  the 
parting  hour.  The  arms  of  fellow-beings 
receive  us  at  birth,  and  enfold  us  at 
death.  The  first  and  last  sounds  we 
hear  are  human  voices.  Thus  social 
lies  entwine  themselves  about  our  whole 
cKisience  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
The  happiness  experienced  in  loving 
and  being  loved,  the  enhanced  joy  which 
blessings  derive  from  participation,  the 
resources  which  infancy  an:l  age,  infirm- 
ity and  disease,  find  in  the  alTectionate 
sympathy,  sustenance,  and  strength  of 
tne  home  circle,  the  pleasures  of  friendly 
discourse  and  the  solaces  of  fraiern^ 
confidence,  the  astonishing  enterprises 
achieved  by  the  union  of  thoughts  and 
energies  in  communities  and  nations, 
the  light  of  literature,  art,  science,  law, 
reli^on,  transmitted  and  brightened  by 
tmnsmissioa  from  mind  to  mind,  and 
AitKD  age  to  age,  — coundesa  bcnefiti 


indeed,  which  there  la  no  time  to  enu- 
merate,—  attest  the  benignant  purposes 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  making  us 

The  influence  of  society  upon  the 
character  of  its  constituent  members 
can  hardly  be  overstated.  At  times  it 
even  absorbs  man's  free  agency.  Indi- 
viduals are  moulded  by  the  community, 
in  which  Ihey  live,  almost  passively  and 
unconsciously.  What  a  striking  exam- 
ple we  have  of  the  power  of  society  over 
individual  persons  in  the  unfailing  trans- 
mission of  national  characteristics  from 
generation  to  generation  !  In  what  in- 
eradicable lines  of  feature  and  form,  of 
temperament  and  tendency,  is  this  influ- 
ence graven  !  What  multiplied  traces 
in  physiognomy,  and  in  intellectual  and 
moral  trails,  does  every  man  bear  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  has  chanced  to 
be  bom  !  Souls  pour  themselves  imper- 
ceptibly, but  copiously,  into  other  souls. 
So  swift,  subtle,  and  strong  is  this  spir- 
itual commerce  between  person  and  per- 
son, that  a  look  or  a  tone  is  enough  to 
reveal  mind  to  mind,  and  to  change 
the  whole  current  of  one  another's 
thoughts  and  emotions.  Feelings,  which 
sleep  within  us  in  solitude,  awaken  into 
intense  energy,  when  manifested  power- 
fully  by  those  around  us.  And  a  multi- 
tude, by  acting  upon  one  another,  are 
wrought  into  ftrvors  either  of  generous 
enthusiasm  or  of  indignant  passion,  to 
which  our  nature  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances is  whollv  unequal. 

Again,  there  is  a  principle  of  expan- 
sion in  the  toul.  an  ardent  (hirst  for 
great  objects  and  wide  spheres  of  affec- 
tion and  action,  which,  in  all  lands  and 
times,  manifests  itself  in  magnanimous 
patriotism.  How  this  generous  love  of 
country  overcomea  the  contracting  in- 
fluences of  our  present  selfish  stage  of 
civilization!  Every  day  we  see  men 
of  no  uncommon  capacity  or  elevation  of 
character  devoted  lo  the  interests  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live,  proud  in  ' 
its  glory,  exulting  in  its  triumphs,  hum-  ' 
bled  in  its  humiliations,  wedded  to  its 
fortunes,  sacrificing  all  private  good  for 
its  advancement,  clinging  to  it  in  peril, 
hazarding  life  in  its  defence.  Reproach 
cast  upon  their  nation  stings  them  more 
keenly  than  oeiviaa^  'vas>£\,.  V&  ^max. 
disl\ngu>a\ieG  Vswi^vw*,  \iacft,*x  »»^ 
men  6t  Bcmux.  i.^oa^\>Ao^'e^%vi^ 
met  aa«».  »«*  caow-Jpfts&l  '»«^'" 
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they  exalt  almost  into  divinities,  and 
honor  as  if  they  were  their  own  imme- 
diate ancestors. 

But  even  this  devoted  love  of  country 
is  too  narrow  an  emotion  for  the  human 
soul.  Man  longs  to  live  in  the  life  of 
humanity.  Who  does  not  know  how 
even  ordinary  men  are  interested  in  fel- 
low-creatures and  events,  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  their  particular  commu- 
nity ;  how  their  sympathies,  aspirations, 
and  hopes  extencf  to  and  embrace  what- 
ever man  is  doing  and  suffering  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth  ?  How  do  they 
become  parties  to  conflicts  of  another 
hemisphere,  confederates  in  heart  with 
distant  nations  in  their  struggles  and 
sacrifices,  and  glad  witnesses  of  the 
progress  of  freedom  and  civilization 
throughout  the  world !  How  the  daily 
newspapers  are  devoured  by  thousands 
and  millions  of  readers,  not  for  selfish 
ends  of  gain,  or  to  discover  channels 
throui^h  which  they  may  pursue  profit- 
able enterprises,  but  simply  from  sym- 
pathy with  men  of  every  kindred  and 
name,  and  anxiety  to  learn  the  fortunes 
and  fate  of  liuman  nature,  throughout 
the  vast  movements  of  mankind  !  This 
same  interest  in  the  whole  human  race 
gives  popularity  to  books  of  travel, 
whereby  many,  who  have  trodden  no 
soil  but  their  natal  one,  in  spirit  circum- 
navigate the  globe,  an(l  establish  friend- 
ly and  fraternal  acquaintance  with  the 
inhabitants  alike  of  the  tropics  and  the 
poles. 

We  have  been  speaking  thus  far  of 
common  men.  But  when  we  rise  to 
contemplate  sui>erior  minds,  we  find 
them  peculiarly  prompted  to  widen  their 
sympathies  indefinitely,  and  to  form 
close  alliance  with  their  remotest  breth- 
ren of  the  human  race.  Literary  and 
scientific  men,  scattered  abroad  through 
all  nations,  delight  to  multiply  bonds  of 
scholarly  union  ;  learn  eagerly  one  an- 
other's lanijuajies  :  liberally  interchange 
thoughts  and  discoveries ;  form  societies 
of  exploration,  observation,  and  histori- 
cal and  critical  inquiry,  to  which  the 
most  distant  regions  contribute  mem- 
bers ;  and  rejoice  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge  as  a  common  cause.  And 
thxow^  this  citizenship  of  learned  men 
ofaiJ  countries  in  one  greal  tevv^^AXc-  ol 


lent  men,  especially  those  who  are  con- 
secrated to  the  same  philanthropic  ob- 
jects, delight  to  hear  of  the  progress  of 
reforms  in  different  nations ;  rejoice  that 
the  grand  schemes  of  benevolence  to 
which  they  are  devoted  enlist  friends 
and  helpers  far  and  wide ;  and  exult  in 
the  success  of  its  most  distant  advocates 
as  truly  as  in  their  own. 

Above    all    is    this    conscious   com- 
munion in  the  life  of  man  universal  pro- 
foundly felt  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 
So  susceptible  is  our  social  nature,  that 
the  simple  thought,  that  there  are  multi- 
tudes around  the  elobe  who  unite  in  a 
common  religious  raith,  hope,  and  char- 
ity, is  all  animating,  like  an  inspiration. 
The  devout  man  worships  with  new  zeal, 
when  he  feels  that  innumeral)le  kindred 
souls  are  made  one  with  his,  in  the  love 
of  the  **  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who 
is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all:" 
that   this  communion    is   not    confined 
to     our    narrow    world,    but     expands 
throughout  all  worlds,   into  a  glorious 
temple,  wherein  God  dwells;  that  in  his 
hymns  of  praise  he  is  echoing  the  an- 
thems of  angelic  choirs ;  that  in  his  aspi- 
rations he  is  in  unison  with  the  emotions 
and  joys  of  Goil's   countless  spiritual 
family  throughout  the  universe ;  and  that 
he  is  even  now  a  living  member  of  an 
immortal  organization,  which  is  to  grow 
ever  more  perfect,  when  the  distinctions 
of  nations,  and  even  of  humanity,  will  be 
dissolved  in  the  love  and  joy  of  the  holy 
and  blessed  societies  of  heaven. 

II.  And  now  let  us  consider  more 
nearly  the  extent  of  this  unity  in  the 
church  universal, —  how  far  it  reaches, 
how  many  it  embraces,  —  in  order  that 
we  may  gain  a  correspondent  largeness 
and  elevation  of  views  and  afifections,  of 
hop- s  and  principles  of  action. 

There  is  one  body  and  one  spirit. 
Christ  has  one  church,  not  many 
churches.  All  Christians  are  compre- 
hended in  one  community.  However 
scattered,  separated,  and  divided,  in 
their  fellowship  with  one  head,  in  their 
participation  of  one  faith  and  spirit  they 
are  attracted  by  a  combining  principle, 
which,  though  counteracted  now,  can 
never  be  destroyed ;  and  which  wiU 
ultimately  manifest  itself  in  blending  all 
\i«X\^N<t\%^  NV5»\Vi\^  and  indissolubly,  into 


reason,  science  IS  now  ei\\aT^\t\vL\Vs  coTv-  ^.  . 

oriesf«5   with    a    rmuUtv   uuex.\mvAe^  \t\  \  V^^'^^^^^?^^^>  — "^^^ ^^^'?^'^^  ^^^^^^ 
quests   with   a    rApumy   ^^^^^™^^^_.  \  ^\\H*V<^^T^x-j5L^\\^>a&\.\^'»3^'et^^^ 
former  t  mes.      In  like  mauuet  \>tue\o-  \  ^\vx«vvo  it^ 
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one  society.  Qiristian  union  cannot  but 
be  coextensive  with  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  dl/Tused  with  it  wherever  it 
is  spread.  Such  is  the  general  doctrine 
of  the  text. 

1.  Now  if  all  Christians  constitute 
one  community  only,  then  it  is  implied, 
not  merely  that  Christians  of  the  differ- 
ent denominations  which  are  scattered 
through  the  world  are  nearly  connected 
with  one  another  here  below,  but  that 
Christians  on  earth  and  Chrisliaos  in 
heaven  are  livingly  bound  in  fellowship. 
BciOK  equally  uniled  to  Christ,  these 
two  claswes  are  necessarily  comprehend- 
ed in  that  one  body,  whicn  is  quickened 
by  the  one  spirit  of  adoption  that  ani- 
mates the  whole  vast  family  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  Consequently  they  sus- 
tain most  intimate  relations  wilfi  one 
another,  instantly  and  everywhere. 

It  Is  common  to  speak  of  these  two 
classes  under  the  names  of  the  church 
tnilitant  and  the  ikurch  triumphant. 
But  these  words  merely  denote  the  re- 
spective circumstances  amidst  which  dif- 
ferent nieml>ers  of  (he  same  community 
are  for  a  season  placed.  The  church 
militant  and  the  church  triumphant 
are  one  church;  and  the  lime  is  ap- 
proaching in  which  these  distinctions 
shall  vanish  away,  and  when  all  Christ's 
followers,  crowned  with  the  same  tri- 
umph, shall  be  feathered  into  the  same 
visible  communion,  around  their  com- 
mon, exalted  Head.  This  doctrine  is 
announced  in  a  passage  of  singular  m»g- 
niGcence  and  elevation,  both  of  thought 
and  language,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, where  the  writer  says :  "  Ye  are 
come  unto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the 
city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly 
and  church  of  the  first-born  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to 
God  the  judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect."  In  other 
woras,  by  unity  of  soul  with  ChrUt's 
church  we  are  admitted  into  a  real  com- 
munion of  saints,  tender  and  confiden- 
tial, which  will  gain  strength  and  large- 
ness as  we  and  they  advance  towards 
celestial  excellence. 

2.  If  we  consider,  first,  the  position 
of  Christiana  in  heiven,  — who  through 
life    were    devoutly  interested    In    the 

growth  of  holiness  and  love  among 
r-hrimt',  f-^ij^-,.-.  _  .-.  :^  ullerly  incred- 


ChriMl's  foilowera,  — 


ibie  that  they  should  cast  off  at  death 
this  form  of  benevolence,  as  if  it  were 
worth  no  more  than  the  perishable  body. 
For  what  is  the  heaven,  into  which  they 
have  entered,  but  the  perfection  of  char- 
ity, (he  unbroken  harmony  of  all  good 
aSections?  Although  we  may  well  .'>up- 
pose  that  ties  of  a  mere  earthly  nature 
will  fall  from  the  purified  spirit,  yet  at- 
tachments founded  in  piety  and  good- 
ness cannot  but  gather  vigor  as  souls 
mature  in  the  perrect  life.  This  doc- 
trine of  the  enduring  sympathy,  felt  by 
Christiana  in  hejven  for  Christians  on 


cend  at  death  into  immediate  personal 
intercourse  with  him.  You  remember 
how  Paul  says,  that  ''to  be  absent  from 
the  body  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord." 
Christians  are  not  present  with  our  Sav- 
iour merely  as  we  are  with  one  another; 
for  in  the  future  stale  the  access  of 
mind  to  mind  must  undoubtedly  be  near- 
er than  on  earth.  They  have  a  commun- 
ion with  his  spirit,  such  as  the  closest 
Triendship  does  not  allow  among  imper- 
fect men.  Friendship  is  the  affection 
that  predominates  in  the  mind  of  Jesus. 
Friendship  is  his  very  soul.  We  are 
assured  that,  in  his  present  glorified 
state,  the  same  magnanimous  love  which 
upheld  him  in  the  agonies  of  crucifixion 
flows  out  continually  towards  his  follow- 
ers on  earth,  and  is  manifested  in  per- 
petual efforts  for  their  progress  and 
their  final  and  complete  redemption. 
Christians  in  heaven  look  with  new 
clearness  of  spiritual  vision  into  the 
depth  of  this  love  of  Christ  "which  pasa- 
eth  knowledge,"  until  they  too  become 
"filled  with  the  fulness  of  God."  Aiid 
can  we  imagine,  that  embosomed  Within 
this  divine  compassion,  which  is  always 
descending  from  heaven  10  earth,  and 
living  in  (he  midst  of  the  warm  and 
attractive  beams  of  this  all-embracing 
charity,  they  can  shake  off  concern  for 
the  church  Detow  ?  Through  closer  ad- 
herence to  the  Head,  can  they  become 
severed  from  the  members,  who  are  so 
dear  and  near  to  him  as  to  be  called 
"flesh  of  his  flesh"? 

I  doubt  not  that  Christians  who  enter 
the  spiritual  world,  and  attain  to  free- 
dom from  the  alloy  of  selfishness  which 
tarn'is\\ed  ttie'ii  cWtA^  oa.  tai^,  ^f<" 
with  a.\ove  oS  •w^ttc'n  -wc  \'o.  o-m  ■n^«^^ 
state   c<mno\.  d^WmcW-j  cQ\«i<^«t.    n* 
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may  gain  a  glimpse  of  it  from  the  image 
given,  when  it  is  said  that  '*  the;^  shall 
shine  as  the  sun."  that  radiant  minister 
of  the  Most  High,  who  dwells  in  light 
Who  indeed  can  suppose  that  good  men 
at  death  will  grow  cold  to  the  church,  in 
the  bosom  of  which  they  were  them- 
selves nurtured  and  bred  for  the  heav- 
enly community ;  that  the  martyrs  who 
loved  it  more  than  life,  and  rose  to 
heaven  through  flames  endured  in  its 
defence,  should  part  with  that  zeal  for  its 
welfare  to  which  they  owe  their  crowns 
of  glory  ?  The  fire  of  persecution  could 
not  consume,  but  only  refined  and  ex- 
alted, this  divine  zeal.  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  is  a  great,  however  common  an 
error,  to  conceive  of  the  departed  as  so 
absorbed  in  their  new  mode  of  being  as 
to  foreet  their  former  one.  To  suppose 
them  forgetful  of  the  world*  where  they 
began  to  live,  is  to  make  that  life  worth- 
less, and  to  blot  out  a  volume  of  invalu- 
able experience.  To  think  of  them  as 
regarding  this  world  with  indifference, 
when  it  was  the  scene  of  their  Master's 
life,  and  still  bears  the  impress  of  his 
footsteps  ;  when  it  is  associated  so  in-* 
timateiy  with  the  manifestation  of  his 
character,  and  is  the  object  of  his  per- 
petual care,  is  to  make  them  dead  to  his 
glorious  design  of  good.  Undoubtedly 
they  think  of  our  world  with  very  dijffer- 
ent  feelings  from  those  which  it  once 
excited.  To  them  its  splendors  have 
paled  amidst  the  brightness  of  their  new 
abode.  The  competitions  and  strifes  of 
men  for  n  day's  pre-eminence  seem  to 
them  chiKIish,  as  well  as  sinful.  This 
world's  grand  interest  to  them  is  as  the 
birthplace  of  immortal  minds,  as  the 
school  where  they  are  trained  for  heav- 
en. But  as  such  it  is  infinitely  precious, 
and  they  regard  it  with  intense  concern. 

In  these  views  we  discover  a  peculi- 
arity, and  a  supremely  honorable  one,  of 
the  relationship  formed  by  Christianity 
among  its  disciples.  It  is  a  perpetual 
and  fver-jjrowinj;  relationship.  The 
toils  and  sufferings  for  a  nation  — which 
has  its  date  and  is  hastening  to  its  ap- 
pointed term;  which  is  soon  to  be  joined, 
in  its  decline  and  fait,  with  past  and 
almost  forp^otten  empires  —  may  fade 
from  the  mind  of  the  patriot.  Death 
m^y  break  the  bond  w\V\cVi  \o\ut^ \\\tcv \o 
It,  and  put  an  end  noi  on\y  \o  \V\?»  t^oxVs 


Christian.  Laborer  and  sufferer  for  Ae 
church  universal  as  he  has  been  oa 
earth,  his  energies  are  consecrated  to  an 
immortal  cause ;  to  the  interests  of  i 
communitv  which  will  outlive  sun  and 
stars,  ana  which,  being  of  heavenly  ori- 
{;in,  tends  towards  and  will  be  perfected 
m  heaven.  Death  cannot  take  bim  out 
of  this  church,  nor  in  the  least  degree 
loosen  his  connections  with  it.  On  the 
contrarv,  he  goes  to  join  the  triumphant, 
purified,  blessed  portion  of  this  comna- 
nity,  among  whom  his  affections  for  his 
militant  brethren  here,  instead  of  beh^ 
extinguished,  will  gain  new  fervor. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  in  whkh 
Christians  in  the  spiritual  worki  mani- 
fest their  affections  towards  Christians 
on  earth,  in  regard  to  the  ser\*ices 
and  assistances  they  render,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  speak.  The  doctrine 
that  they  come  to  mortals  as  ministers 
of  mercy,  that  in  this  mission  they  do 
the  work  of  angels  whom  they  resemble, 
—  though  reason  in  no  way  opposes  it. 
and  the  heart  welcomes  it,  —  must  be 
held,  with  a  degree  of  uncertainty,  as 
forming  no  part  of  revelation.  But 
there  is  one  office  by  which  the  risen 
and  glorified  hold  an  active,  beneficent, 
connection  with  the  church  on  earth,  of 
which  we  cannot  doubt  With  Christ's 
example  before  them,  who  is  ever  inter- 
ceding for  man,  and  with  the  privilege 
of  nearer  access  to  God  than  they  coukl 
enjoy  in  the  body,  can  we  question 
that  in  their  petitions  they  remember 
their  tempted  brethren,  who  are  fighting 
that  fight  of  which  by  experience  they 
know  the  toil  and  pain  ?  Having  prayed 
for  the  church  till  their  last  breath,  can 
we  imagine  that  in  their  present  exalted 
state,  where  intercession  must  be  more 
effectual  because  springing  from  a  purer 
heart,  they  should  not  mingle  with  their 
worship  this  high  duty  ">  Why  should 
we  think  that  prayer  is  confined  to  earth, 
or  that  its  power  of  appeal  can  be  weak- 
ened in  heaven  ?  Are  Christians  there 
denied  the  privilege,  which  is  granted 
here,  of  invoking  God's  blessin?  on 
friends  and  brethren  ?  For  one,  I  doubt 
not  that  among  the  jo)-ful  praises  of  an- 

fels  is  heard  a  voice,  less  rapturous, 
ut  more  tender,  of  affectionate  inter- 
tt^«»\<^Tv,     Perhaps   we   shall    hereafter 


for  its  welfare,  but  to  W  ^V^^P-^^^^^- X^^^^^f  ^vtr^m^^^^T^^ 
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frered  brethren  in  this  state  of  proba- 
ttoa.    Thus  have  I  given  one  illustnttioa 
of  the  living  ties  between  Christiana  in 
heaven  and  Christians  on  eanh. 
3.  In  the  next  place,  how  does  the 

'  Christian  on  eanh  contribute  his  part 
to  this  union?  I  answer,  by  recofiec- 
tion  and  by  hope,  —  by  looking  back  to 
the  lives  and  characters  of  departed 
saints  while  they  were  inhabitants  of 
ihis  world,  and  by  anticipating  joyfully 
their  society  in  the  world  to  come.  The 
Christian,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  bis 
religion,  maintains  communion  by  grate- 
ful remembtance  witli  those  who  have 
gone  before  him,  and  especially  with 
U)e  more  illustrious,  whose  holy  servi- 
ces and  sacritices  for  the  Church  have 
crowoed  Ihem  with  haloes  of  honor. 
He  does  not  regard  his  religion  merely 
as  a  blessing  of  the  present  moment, 
but  studies  with  profoiindest  interest  its 
past  history.  He  remembers  that  it  has 
come  down  to  him  throuirh  a  long  pro- 
cession of  ages,  and  thit  it  has  been 
transmitted  through  the  professions,  suf- 
fering!!, prayers,  and  virtues  of  millions, 
who  have  lived  and  died  for  it  before 
his  birth.  He  delights  to  think  of  his  re- 
ligion under  the  similitude,  which  Jesus 
gave,  of  a  seed  sown  upon  earth  centu- 
ries ago,  and  to  trace  its  growth,  —  nour- 
ished as  it  has  been  witli  the  tears  and 
sweat,  the  blood  and  anxious  care,  of 
the  holiest  persons  in  the  records  of  the 
past.  To  the  true  Christian  no  history 
IB  so  afCectinir  as  that  of  the  church 
universal.  His  soul  unites  with  the 
pure  and  pious  who  have  clung  10  it  in 
danger;  who  have  fought  beneath  the 
banner  of  the  cross  niih  spiritual  weap- 
ons; who  have  conquered  the  powers 
oX  evil  by  self-sacrince,  sutTering.  and 
death.  The  Apostle,  bearing  Christian 
truth  through  rude  and  b»rbarou*  na- 
tions to  the  ends  of  the  eirlh,  armed 
with  the  spirit  of  ali-endurin.;  and  all- 
conquering  love,  rises  before  him, — 
high  above  conspicuous  heroes  and 
legislators,  —  as  the  most  mijestic  and 
commanding  form  of  human  nature  in 
the  dim  reiiions  of  antiquity.  He  feels 
his  personal  debt  to  the  faith  and  loyally 
of  these  tried  followers  of  Christ,  and 
blesses  them  for  those  labors  of  which 
he  daily  reaps  the  fruits.  Thus,  by 
roemoiy,  we  hive  coan&ctxQtt  as  truly 
with   the  saints  risen   in  glory,  a.s   we 

Aav»   with    those  yet    dweiiiag    here. 


Though  dead,  they  still  speak  to  us. 
And  happy  is  it  for  us  when  we  open 
our  minds  to  the  influences  of  the  de- 
parted, and  form  intimacies  with  the 
^at  and  good  who  have  preceded  us 
into  the  world  of  peace  I 

The  risen  and  glorified  thus  speak  to 
us  from  distant  regions  and  remote  ages. 
But  they  speak  also  from  nearer  times 
and  more  familiar  scenes.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  place  in  our  own  communities  and 
homes  which  is  not  consecrated  by  their 
blessed  images.  How  we  delight  to 
remember  their  excellences:  the  irsU' 
periority  to  this  world's  gifts ;  their 
uncorrupted  simplicity;  the  moderation 
with  which  they  enjoyed,  the  liberality 
with  which  they  imparted!  the  consci- 
entiousness with  which  they  regarded 
themselves  as  the  stewards  of  divine 
munificence !  The  periods  of  their  his- 
tory to  which  affection  most  gladly  re- 
curs are  those  in  which  they  maniiested 
strength  of  principle  that  never  faltered, 
and  fulness  of  love  that  never  failed; 
when  their  countenance*  glowed  with 
lo.ty  disinterestedness  and  unconquer- 
able trust  in  God.  What  an  assured 
conviction  do  we  feel  of  the  perpetuity 
and  immortality  of  such  noble  forms  of 
goodness  I  What  a  certainty  cheers  us 
that  these  friends  have  ascended  to  a 
brighter  worid,  when  the  serene  spirit 
of  that  world  had  dawned  upon  their 
faces  even  In  their  earthly  stdte  !  But 
when  the  good  leave  us,  it  is  not  only 
to  the  more  signal  portions  of  their  his- 
tory that  memory  returns.  We  rejoice 
indeed  to  recall  acts  which  deserved 
and  won  general  admiration.  But  how 
delightful  is  it  also  to  remember  gentle. 

Siiet,  ceaseless  virtues,  which  found 
eir  sphere  in  the  seclusion  of  home, 
and  spread  a  softened  light  through  the 
privacy  of  domestic  life ;  which  perhaps 
no  eye  but  our  own  witnessed,  reveal- 
ing to  us  a  depth  of  piety  and  love  such 
as  no  public  conduct  could  display  I 
How  soothing  are  the  recollections  of 
instancy  of  affection,   that    made 


thtt  it  might  not  add  to  those  of  other 
which  bore  the  infirmities  of  friends  as 
though  it  never  saw  themi    How  blessed 
is  the  remembiMite  oi  ^.V*  >M\v^Wttv&,-^^ 
devoulnesa  iHal  Tn%^  t«j  Q\s.1."ii-m4.  '?»'»- 
fession.  bMl  mmsiei  \V!.t\\  ^i\v^-i  «^ 
quietly  wvA  \Tive  ■«\vo\e  Vtviot  <A  ■OctW©*- 
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and  action,  and  shone  forth  steadily  in 
resignation,  persevering  duty,  and  unos- 
tentatious love ! 

The  influence  of  the  good  and  holy 
on  the  present  world  is  thus  not  limited 
to  their  living  in  it.  When  are  they  so 
lovely,  so  winning,  so  powerful  to  guice 
and  quicken,  as  after  death  has  with- 
drawn them  from  us?  Then  we  feel 
that  the  seal  is  set  upon  what  was  made 
perfect  in  their  souls.  No  more  can 
they  be  sullied  by  contact  with  the  earth. 
They  take  their  place  like  stars  in  a  re- 
gion of  purity  and  peace.  They  come 
to  our  thoughts  clad  in  the  light  of  celes- 
tial sanctity  and  sweetness.  Shall  we 
not  follow  them  in  thought  to  their  high 
dwelling-place,  and  learn  from  them  even 
diviner  wisdom  than  they  taught  on 
earth? 

Let  us  believe,  too,  that  they  carry 
with  them  all  their  recollections  of 
the  loved  whom  they  have  left  behind. 
This  earth,  wliere  they  began  the  devel- 
opment of  their  moral  bein^,  —  where 
they  first  heard  the  voice  of  conscience, 
felt  their  first  love,  fought  their  first 
conflicts,  won  their  first  triumphs,  — 
must  ever  be  endeared  to  them  by  most 
affecting  associations.  The  friends  who 
blessed  them,  and  the  friends  whom 
thev  blessed,  can  never  be  banished 
trom  their  minds.  True,  for  a  season 
they  have  parted  from  us;  but  they 
cannot  forget  us.  The  hearts  which 
have  felt  for  us  so  long,  feel  for  us  yet, 
more  tranquilly  indeed,  but  more  pro- 
foundly. They  love  us  still.  We  are 
objects  of  a  holier  interest  than  ever. 
And  that  interest  is  strengthened,  in 
proportion  as  we  grow  in  resemblance 
to  the  ascended  and  jjlorified,  and  fitter 
for  their  companionship. 

But  the  Christian  not  only  maintains 
a  connection  with  his  brethren  in  heav- 
en by  grateful  recollections  of  their  vir- 
tues. Still  more  closely  is  he  bound  to 
them  by  hope.  He  does  not  remember 
them  as  embalmed  in  history,  to  be 
known  only  through  the  records  of 
tradition.  They  still  //7v,  and  are 
members  of  the  same  organic  body  with 
himself.  Already  he  feels  a  brotherhood 
with  them.  He  is  bound  to  them  by 
more  th  m  distant  admuAlxou,  even  by 
close  and  cordial  {r\eudsV\\\>.  "SL^i^^xX^ 
he  anticipates  a  iulure  ex\sV^tvct^  \it 


their  biographies,  histories,  and  works, 
he  now  communes.  He  rejoices  to 
think  of  soon  hearing,  seeing,  and  hoU- 
ing  familiar  intercourse  with  inspired 
prophets  and  holy  poets,  with  philan- 
thropists and  sages,  with  scholars  and 
artists,  with  great-hearted  heroes  of 
common  life,  whose  characters  and 
deeds  have  nourished  in  him  pure  pur- 
poses and  lofty  aspirations ;  and  be  is 
elevated  towards  their  sublime  height 
by  these  soaring  expectations.  The 
space  that  sunders  him  from  them  is 
daily  growing  narrower;  and  his  present 
faint  conceptions  of  them  will  soon 
change  into  clear,  full,  intimate,  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  Steadtast  in  taith, 
he  trusts  that  the^  will  receive  and 
gladly  incorporate  him  into  their  society. 
Nor  does  he  thus  trust  without  good 
grounds.  Is  there  joy  among  the  an- 
gels over  a  sinner  who  by  repentance 
begins  the  Christian  race,  and  can  we 
doubt  that  the  arrival  in  heaven  of  a 
spirit,  which  has  finished  its  warfare  and 
gained  the  immortal  crown,  is  blissful 
mtelligence  and  an  event  of  transport- 
in}^  joy  to  its  benevolent  communities.' 
This  is  indeed  a  glorious  and  glorifying 
hope,  that  we  shall  be  greeted  with  wel- 
come bv  the  revered  and  illustrious,  the 
humble  and  gentle,  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us  into  the  world  of  light.  But  let 
us  not  fear  to  yield  to  this  hi;:h  hope. 
For  the  first  among  many  brethren 
will  count  his  work  unfinished  until  his 
prayer  shall  be  fulfilled,  that  all  who 
love  and  believe  in  him  shall  be  one 
with  him,  and  with  one  another,  as  he 
and  his  Father  are  one,  and  that  where 
he  is  they  shall  be  al>o. 

While  speaking  thus  of  the  union  be- 
tween Christians  on  earth  and  Chris- 
tians in  heaven  by  hope,  let  me  avow 
that  my  own  impressions  on  this  sub- 
ject were  much  strengthened  by  visiting 
Catholic  lands.  I  am  aware  that  this 
admission  may  breed  suspicion  of  the 
soundness  of  my  views.  But  we  ought 
not  to  doubt  that  among  the  corruption^ 
of  the  Catholic  Church  there  are  rich 
relics  of  primitive  truth.  The  zeal  of 
the  Reformation,  too  impetuous  and  un- 
sparing, rejected  many  principles  and 
usages  which  deserve  our  respect  and 
\Tcv\va\\wv.    TVv^  Catholic  Church,  it  is 


cause  he  sha  l  meel  t\)«e  ^^^/"^^"^S^  \  ^^^  ^^^^^  :«,(^  ^^>^  ^  Sx«:^^ 
dead,  with  whose  spirws,  sUU  anutvawwi;,  \  ^  i 
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irted  saints.  And  n  ot  with  stand - 
superstitions  grafted  upon  this 
of  their  religion,  they  have  done 
in  striving  to  multiply  these 
from  the  tree  of  life,  ijy  perpet- 
thc  examples  of  hol^  men  and 
,  10  whom  Christiamly  was  so 
indebted  in  its  spring-time.  I 
tliese  countries  with  much  of 
difference  which  has  grown  up 
Protestants,  through  dread  of 
C  aliuses.  But  when,  by  the 
:  statUDry  and  painting,  my  at- 
was  awakened,  and  my  mind 
t  to  act  on  Christ's  faithful  fol- 


contemplaied  the  martyi 
ur.  .ind  saw,  my.steriously  min- 
ith  the  agonies  of  excruciating 
bright  beams  of  Immortal  joy, 
ai>le  trust,  calm  constancy,  he- 
irage.  and  meeic  forgiving  char- 

fdi  the  claim  of  these  primitive 
s  10  our  grateful  love,  as  never 

1  fell  thai,  by  death  so  endured, 
\A  sent  forth  an  influence  to 
1  all  future  limes,  and  that  they 
come  what  they  now  are,  ever- 
y  members  of  that  community  of 
ssed  to  which  1  too  aspire  to 
1  rejoiced  in  being  one  with 
>y  devotion  to  the  same  Head, 
)ugh  now  ^ir  sepirated  in  time, 
;d  one  day  to  thank  them  for 
ayalty  to  that  glorious  gospel 
las  brightened  all  my  hopes. 
My  friends,  I  should  not  have 
1  so  long  upon  this  communion 
n  Christians  in  heaven  and  Chris- 
I  earth,  did  I  noc  think  this  truth 
nently  practical  one.  To  many 
ons  seem  practical,  except  the 

inculcations  of  common  duties. 
fact,  the  most  practical  views  in 
:  are  tho^e  which  awaken  the 
sentiments  and  touch  the  noblest 
of  action.  And  the  subject  now 
ed  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  life 
ergy  to  our  convictions'  of  the 
1  world,  and  to  lift  our  minds 
he  sordid  mood  into  which  they 
irone  10  sink.     The  attraction  of 

lies  in  the  beings  who  reside 

And  whilst  the  thought  of  the 
■e  of  Cod  is  enough  to  inflame 
desire,  yet  we  are  greatly  aided 
■iviag  of  our  Father's  house  as 


the  mansion  of  all  the  excellent  whose 
lives  have  sanctified  the  earth.  In  pro- 
portion as  in  thought  we  commune  witb 
this  "aAsembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
born," we  learn  to  revere  our  own  spirit- 
ual capacities,  which  can  alone  fit  tut  for 
such  high  society. 

Unhappily,  speculations  of  this  na- 
ture seem  to  many  not  only  waaling  in 
practical  utility,  but  as  unreal  fictions  of 
the  fancy.  Whatever  goes  beyoitd  our 
present  experience  passes  with  such  for 
visionary  and  romantic.  The  spiritual 
world  is  to  them  a  void.  And  the  idea 
of  higher  orders  of  beings,  though  so 
plainly  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  at- 
tested by  all  traditions,  gains  from  them 
merely  a  half-sceptical  assent.  But  if 
revelation  be  worthy  of  any  credit,  the 
intercourse  between  heaven  and  earth 
is  most  dose  and  constant.  Jesus 
Christ,  risen  and  glorified,  —  who  oace 
lived  here  below,  —  now  lives  on  high, 
not  as  an  unconcerned  spectator,  but  as 
a  mighty  agent  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
human  race.  Angels,  commissioned  by 
his  boundless  love,  he  sends  forth  (o 
minister  to  all  heirs  of  salvation.  Near 
him  are  Christians,  who,  departed  from 
this  world  in  faiih,  now  sympathize  and 
co-work  with  him  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  his  ever- expanding  com- 
munity. And  io  the  mind  that  can 
shake  off  the  clogs  of  earth,  and  freely 
eitercise  its  spiritual  powers,  these 
views  will  appear  to  be  as  sober  and 
raiioaal  as  they  are  joyful  and  exalting. 

How  unparalleleti  m  dignity  is  tne 
church  universal,  as  we  have  now  con- 
templated it!  In  extent  it  surpasses  all 
other  communities,  gathering  in  its  wide 
embrace  spirits  made  perfect  around  the 
throne  of  God,  holy  men  in  heaven,  and 
the  children  of  the  Father  throughout 
all  nations.  And  as  to  duration,  not 
only  has  it  withstood  the  shocks  of  ages, 
—  outlasting  empires  and  stales  amidst 
which  it  has  been  planted,  and  still 
flourishing  with  perennial  tirowth  while 
they  decay,  —but  it  Is  appointed  to  sur- 
vive the  present  order  of  the  natural 
world,  ana  to  be  transformed  from  glory 
to  glory  in  regions  of  the  universe  be- 
yond all  adverse  change.  How  cheer- 
ing is  this  confidence  that  we  are  even 
now  citiiens  kA.  i  Vw^iima  ^■».  ':a.^ 
never  be  mostd,  Ttveti&w*  o^-  »■  ^aawr 

of  impeilsha.\>\c\^X 
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When,  by  an  act  of  faith  and  hope, 
we  tnmsport  ourselves  into  the  world 
where  human  nature  is  redeemed  from 
everr  sin  and  woe,  and  there  behold  the 
good,  the  just,  the  wise,  the  lovely, 
trained  in  all  regions  and  ages,  —  a  mul- 
titude which  no  man  can  number, — 
exalted  to  new  Ufe,  new  powers,  new 
friendships,  new  prospects  of  the  im- 
mense creation,  and  new  ministries  of 
love  in  co-operation  with  higher  beines 
and  with  God,  —  then  does  the  awtal 
grandeur  of  immortality  open  before  us; 
then  do  we  feel,  with  devout  gratitude, 
that  this  birthplace  and  school  for 
spirits  is  worthy  of  its  divine  Author, 
and  of  its  sublime  consummation. 

'*  Compassed  about  by  this  great 
cloud  of  witnesses,"  let  us  with  firm  and 


cheerful  trust  endure  all  trials,  dis- 
charge all  duties,  accept  all  sacrifices, 
fiilfil  the  law  of  universal  and  impartial 
love,  and  adopt  as  our  own  that  canse 
of  truth,  righteousness,  humanity,  lib- 
erty, and  holiness,  which,  being  tlic 
cause  of  the  All-Good,  cannot  but  tri- 
umph over  all  powers  of  evil !  Let  us 
rise  into  blest  assurance  that  every- 
where and  for  ever  we  are  enfolded, 
penetrated,  guarded,  raided,  kept  by 
the  power  of  the  Father  and  Friend 
who  can  never  forsake  us  ;  aund  that  all 
spirits  who  have  begun  to  seek,  know, 
love,  and  serve  the  all-perfect  One  ob 
earth  shall  be  reunited  in  a  celestial 
home,  and  be  welcomed  together  into 
the  freedom  of  the  universe,  and  the  per- 
petual light  of  his  presence  I 
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NOTE.  -^  From  the  nature  of  Channing's  writings,  a  comprehensiTe  index  to  such  topics  as  God, 
Jesus,  Man,  Religion,  Christianity,  would  necessitate  references  to  nearly  every  paragraph  in  the 
▼olvme.  Only  the  most  important  allusions  have  therefore  been  included  under  these  general  heads, 
many  places  bdng  noted  in  other  divisions.  The  compiler  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to 
the  very  fnU  index  in  the  quarto  English  edition,  published  by  Roudedge  &  Sons.  —  J.  H.  W. 


ABBOT,  JOHN  EMERY :  ordination,  328- 
^36;  death,  408. 

Abolitiooism  :  chai>ter,  731-737 ;  Channing*s  atti- 
tude 783 ;  stormiest  day  passed,  80^ ;  viewed  in 
two  lights,  807 ;  deep  root,  808 ;  killed  by  Clay, 
anecdote,  810 ;  less  vehement,  841 ;  hated  by 
politicians,  843.    (See  Frudom,  Slaitry^  &c.) 

Abolitionists:  the  word,  censure,  persecutions, 
731;  honorable  men,  fanatical,  wrong-doing, 
732;  errors,  73a,  733,  744;  agitation,  733,  737; 
non-resistance,  733 ;  dangerous  to  slavery,  733, 
734;  zeal,  734;  not  wholly  wrong,  734»  735; 
non-success,  better  means,  735;  mobs,  735, 
736;  one  martyr,  7^0;  to  be  respected,  741- 
743,  750 ;  letter  to  Bumey,  743-752  ;  Cincinnati 
riots,   743,   749;    sufferers,    744;   disgraceful 


intolerance,  747,  748;  unworthy  opposers, 
748-7S0;  Clay's  attack,  783;  treatment  in 
Philaoelphia,  812-819;  fanaticism  peculiar, 
81^  ;  detects,  816-818 ;  justice  from  posterity, 
818,  819;  Gumey  not  an  American,  821 ;  po* 
Utical  organization,  845,  846;  personal  inter* 
ference,  8i8^. 

Absolute,  Philosophy  of  the,  6,  7. 

Absolute  Power,  dangerous  for  man,  713. 

Absolutism,  in  government,  680,  681. 

Abraham,  purpose  <^  his  calling,  949. 

Achilles,  allusion,  648. 

Acts,  Book  of:  simple  records,  431.  (See 
Bible,  &c.) 

Adam  :  God's  intercourse  with,  226 ;  sin  of,  275, 
459,  461 ;  not  our  maker,  341 ;  in  Milton,  500, 
soi,  514. 

Achms,  John  Quincy :  Gallison  a  pupil,  620 ; 
Correspondence,  639 ;  administration,  638 ; 
speech,  788 ;  right  6i  petition,  820 ;  courage, 
884. 

Addison,  Joseph:  allusion,  503;  Tuckerman's 
interest,  596. 


(See 


SufergH^-f  &c) 


\ 


Affection :  differing  towards  men  and  animals, 
68 ;  influenced  oy  ministry,  261 ;  a  preacher 
may  desire,  288 ;  natural,  condenmed  by  Cal- 
vinism, 393 ;  for  masters,  720,  721 ;  demands  a 
jKrand  object,  933.  934.    (See  Z^tv,  &c) 

Anections,  formed  for  religion,  933. 

Africa :  civilization,  8^1 ;  home  of  negroes,  853. 

Africans:  character,  837-839,  Sp,  853,  913-915; 
reception  of  emanapation,  852,  913,  91^ ;  a 
wonderful  transition,  916.  (See  Freeaom^ 
Negroes,  Slavery,  &c.) 

Age.     (See  Present  Aze.) 

Agitation :  the  antislavary  weapon,  733-736  \ 
sometimes  needful,  734 ;  unsucccssnu,  735 ; 
interference,  784,^785;  improving  the  slave's 
condition,  792 :  causing  two  cwigers,  803 ; 
sometimes  usetul,  807,  808.  (See  AMition- 
isis,  &c.) 

Agrarianism :  feared,  169 ;  less  dangerous  than 
tyranny,  708. 

Air,  beautiful  picture,  941. 

Albigenses,  page  of  hbtory.  411. 

Alexander :  existence  unaouoted,  197 ;  laurels 
envied,  530 ;  empire  broken,  544  ;  a  robber, 
674. 

Alfred  the  Great :  allusion,  298 ;  a  Romanist,  563. 

Alms-givine :  insufiicient,  tj  ;  whoa  permanently 
beneficial,  78.  (See  BenevoUnce,  Cnarity,  &c) 

Alps:  Napoleon's  passage,  527;  Simplon  Pass, 
530 ;  barrier  broken,  541. 

Altar:  outgrown,  412,  419;  true,  435;  van- 
ishing, 444.  (See  Atonenuntf  Cross,  Wor- 
shif,  &c.) 

Amalgamation:  a  poor  word  for  slaveholders, 
72^ :  not  likely  to  increase,  800,  801. 

Ambition :  crime,  550-552 ;  Tudcerman's,  591 ; 
a  cause  of  war,  647 ;  shutting  out  God,  937. 

America :  in  war^  10 ;  means  of  self -culture,  14 ; 
disgraceful  pohtics,  41 ;  great  cities,  60;  the 
poor,  74;  hterature,  124-138:  not  to  be  an 
echo,  131 ;  rights  of  private  Judgment  180; 
happiness  bound  up  idth  virtue,  186;  aebt  to 
Locke,  ^06;  ''one  m\%Vil'^  V^aa^  vvV  S^^ 
interest  Vn  mon\  \tAmc&k«^  ^\^\  \«^«tft^^^ 
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776  \  grettneu,  870 ;  freedom  bar  glory,  871 : 
leading  features,  82(8-j{qo;  corruptioo  and 
hope,  90^  ;  Channing's  kleas  welcomed,  910  ; 
property  m.  969.    (bee  United  States^  ike) 

Aniencans:  the  name  a  byword,  166;  passion 
fur  a  great  country,  805,  806;  slave-trade, 
planters  in  Cuba,  8-^. 

American  Annals  of  "^ulucation  and  Instruction, 
116,  117. 

American  Literature  (q.  v.) :  remarks,  124-1^ ; 
defined,  124  ;  meagre,  127,  128;  medkKnty, 
128;  useful  knowledge,  128-130;  foreign 
dependence,  130;  advantages,  133-136;  man- 
^^loody  <33»  134;  newness,  134;  means,  135- 
137.     (S^  Books^  Nationid  Ltterature^  &c) 

American  Revolution  :  a  solemn  assertion,  171 ; 
proofs,  217;  general  spirit,  545,  546;  history 
Dlotted  out,  730 ;  cause,  736 ;  grand  epoch, 
810;  compso^  with  emanapation,  8a8:  he- 
roic age,  868 ;  supreme  idea  breaking  forth, 
889. 

American  Unitarian  Association :  Report  of  1829, 
1^8 ;  help  to  Tuckerman,  587,  598  ;  Resolu- 
tion, 599. 

Amiabihty :  need  and  perils,  343,  344. 

Amusement:  a  safeguard,  109-113. 

Amusements,  public,  34,  35.  (SeeZ>rirMM,  &c.) 

Anarchy,  plucKs  away  restraint,  912.  (bee 
French  Kevolution  ."s 

Ancients,  lacking  humanity,  997. 

Andes,  allusion,  74. 

Andover,  Mass. :  ^^eminary,  433 ;  Academy,  598. 

Angels:  no  distinct  race,  31  Vf  memory,  joys, 
emotions,  364,  365  ;  our  brothers,  993  ;  guides, 
1019. 

Anglican  Church.     (See  Church  of  En  gland, \ 

Anglo-Saxons :  invasion  of  England,  759 ;  des- 
tiny, 761  ;  serfs,  837  ;  Northerners  like,  839. 

Animals :  no  past  or  future,  336 ;  happy,  720 ; 
God  not  the  Father  of,  1004. 

Annihilation,  not  a  revealed  doctrine,  353. 

Anthropomorphism :  in  Scripture,  237,  368, 
369;  in  Milton,  511  ;  in  childish  religion,  932. 
(Sec  God^  &c) 

Antigua :  emancipation,  809 ;  Gumey's  xisit, 
823,  824  ;  a  growler,  828 ;  watch-night,  852, 
914. 

Antiuuity,  useful  discoverers  deified,  61. 

Antisiavcry  :  of  Stiles  and  Hopkins,  126 ;  Wor- 
cester, 606 ;  weakening,  740 ;  English  patri- 
archs, 904.    (See  Fal/cn.  &c.) 

Antislavery  Association,  dissensions,  841.  (See 
S/(tvcry,  &c.) 

Antislavery  Record,  extract,  795,  796. 

Anti-Ti  initarians  :  representatives,  438 ;  Milton, 
5'.^>  5M»     (Sec  Unitarian Sy  &c.) 

Apostles:  historically  known,  198;  simple  ap- 
pointment, 209;  rapid  success,  humility,  218; 
among  wolves,  269 ;  educated  by  Christ,  308, 
309  ;  authority,  368  ;  primitive  government  of 
the  church,  430,431  ;  moral  greatness  did  not 
die  with,  437 ;  denunciation,  4(70,  480 ;  prin- 
ciples communicated  to  rude  minas,  516 ;  seeds 
ol  error,  ^20  ;  training,  601.     (Sec  Ari//,  &c.) 

Apostolic  writings :  genuineness,  109-204 ;  in- 
terpretation, %(^':-},T\.     (See  EpisiUsy  &c.) 

Apotheosis,  underlying  truth  of,  945,  946. 

Appetite,  improved  by  preachm^  Y\ei\,  i^i(i. 

Appetites:  to  be  conttoWcd,  22,  \7^\  itaXwcv^ 
accidents,  70 ;  right  in  lV\cmsfc\vc&,\»i\.  noX.  %^- 
rilled,  340 ;  growth,  3ao-3a*» 
Arbitration,  inlcrnationai,  ^99-^2 


Archangds.    (See  Angels^S 

Archfiend,  sin  of  the,  8.     (See  SafoJt.) 

Architecture:  expressive,  409;  unknown,  410, 
temporary,  425.    (See  Churchy  Worski}^  ftc) 

Aristocracy,  provokes  anarchy,  55. 

Aristocratic  Spirit,  rebuked,  242. 

Arminians,  persecuted,  482.     (See  Calvinism.) 

Arminius :  Calvin's  taunt,  460 ;  rcpnadied,  55a 

Art :  connection  with  matter,  42 ;  oenefit  to  mt- 
chanics,  46;  moral  influence,  50;  not  for  the 
poor,  74 ;  the  divinest,  84 ;  amoni^  the  poor, 
107;  spreading,  162;  misrepresentmg  CWt, 
451 ;  Roman  Catholic  masters,  563 ;  sacred  in- 
fluence^ 1019. 

Artifice,  m  preaching,  aSd. 

Artists:  daubs  and  genius,  14;  God  not  ooe, 
211. 

Arts:  new,  165,  276;  beneficent  nscs,  410;  hio^ 
^'chy,  476 ;  alleviating  pain,  610. 

Ascension,  allusion,  277.     (See  TVxvi.) 

Asceticism :  origin,  5 ;  not  reUgioua,  262 ;  a 
clog  to  Christianity,  271 ;  cause,  9S9. 

Asia :  religions  in  time  of  Jesus,  205 ;  temples, 
409;  polygamy,  515. 

Aspiration,  natural,  890. 

Assistance,  to  parents,  491, 492. 

Association  for  Living  Christ's  Sermon,  257. 

Associations  of  Ministers,  broken  up.  483. 

Associations:  remarks,  138-158;  doubts,  13$, 
139;  sign  of  the  times,  promoted  by  moden 
intercourse,  139;  advanta^ges,  139-142;  power 
in,  139;  warmth^  140;  springs  of  iroprov6 
ment,  want  of  discrimination,  inward  power 
enriched,  140;  instruction,  141,  142;  dangers, 
142-144,  71^0;  machinery,  144;  God-mack  « 
man-made,  145-147 ;  often  fettering,  judged  by 
moral  power,  147  ;  managed  by  a  few  pefsons, 
14S-150;  irregular  governments,  149:  special 
objects  commended,  150, 151 ;  oUiers  doubtfu!, 
151-158. 

Astronomy:  ancient  ignorance,  21;  allusion, 80; 
not  dangerous,  167 ;  order  fixed,  222 ;  revealing 
m>'stcry,  941.     (See  Miracies,) 

Asviums  for  Children,  14s.    (See  Pkiiantkrtfy.) 

Atheism  :  result  of  priesUiood,  170 ;  debasing  in- 
fluence, 187;  no  fears  from,  220;  practical, 
276 :  Pollen's  view,  616.     (See  Gody  &c.) 

Athens,  inferior  privileges,  686.     (See  Greea.) 

Atonement :  system  of  an  infinite,  379. 380 ;  need 
exaggerated,  393 ;  helping  the  sinner,  jo;- 
398 ;  hope  removed,  402-404 ;  Worcester  00, 
606 ;  right  and  wrong  idesis,  1010-1012.  (S« 
Cross f  Sahationy  Jesus^  &c.) 

Attachments,  power  of  virtuous,  322.  (See^f'^*" 
tion^  &c.) 

Attention,  how  excited  by  teadiers,  456. 

Augustan  Age,  transcended,  272. 

Augusta,  West  Indies,  banning,  824.  (See 
Antigua.) 

Aurelius.    (See  Marcus.) 

Auricular  Confession,  its  power,  474,  475.  (See 
Confession  y  Roman  Catkolicismy  ic) 

Austin,  S.  T.,  on  Mexico  (q.  v.),  755,  736. 

Austria :  aown,  536 ;  siding  with  Russia,  673. 

Authority :  a  paternal  trait,  417 ;  of  aeeds,  in- 
jurious, 487-48^. 

Author  of  Christianity,  218-220.      (See  Jesnts, 

Km'0n:3X^c<c^\  \Tkn^v»L>ccnsies^  v^Mut,    199,    200; 
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BACON,    FRANCIS:    genius,  535;   almost 
overlooked,  555. 

Ba11ot4x>x,  adopted  by  abolitionists,  750. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  ordination,  367-384.  (Soe 
sparks.) 

Baptism :  foolish  questions,  276 ;  by  Holy  Ghost, 
436 ;  not  a  charm,  440,  441 ;  superstition,  444 ; 
by  laymen,  519. 

Baptbts :  love  of  religious  liberty,  422,  423 ;  Let- 
ters to  a  Minister,  603  ;  in  West  Indies,  826 ; 
in  the  South,  Roeer  Williams  forgotten,  836. 

Barclay,  Robert,  allusion^  438. 

Barnard,  Charles  F.,  ordmation,  88-02. 

Barrow,  Isaac:  great  name  in  English  Church, 
438 ;  few  gifted  men  since,  560. 

Bartholomew's  Day,  massacre,  170.  (See  Roman 
Catholic^  &c.) 

Battle,  compared  with  pestilence,  666,  667. 

Battlefield :  man  placed  in,  70,  71 ;  description 
643,  644.    (See  Peace^  War^  &c.) 

Baxter,  Richard,  allusion,  438. 

Beauty :  perception  of,  18,  19,  32 ;  defined^  19 ; 
affecting  utilitarian  ideas,  129 ;  sense  of,  diffused 
and  not  dangerous,  167;  element  in  perfect 
character,  343-347  passim  ;  leading  to  a  love 
of  the  divine,  934 ;  conception  of  higher  forms; 
981,  982.     (See  Art,  &c.) 

Bc^  instinct,  168. 

Benevolence :  culture  of,  25.  26 ;  instinctive,  67  ; 
short-sighted,  120,  121 ;  limits  to  the  divine, 
147 ;  associated,  164,  165  ;  trait  in  Christ,  228 ; 
branches,  380-382 ;  condemned  by  Calvinism, 
393 ;  not  mere  softness^  504 ;  divine^  vindicated, 
611-613:  anecdote  of^  Gallison,  622,  623;  a 
beauty  ot  Christianity,  651 ;  active,  653 ;  appro- 
bation a  divine  pointing,  033  *,  intent  on  a  series 
of  beings,  961.     {.Set  Alms,  Charity,  ^c.) 

Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches :  sermon,  jy- 
87 ;  special  allusions,  f^,  ^l-^Tt  95>  9^  i  Charge, 
88--92;  why  formea,  587,  588,  598;  Resolu- 
tions, 599.    (See  Poor,  &c.) 

Benezet,  Anthony,  allusion,  438. 

Bentley,  Richard,  scholarship,  560. 

Berkeley,  Bishop:  allusion,  438;  idealism,  514: 
piety,  560. 

Berkshire  County,  Mass. :  dedication  to  the  peo- 
ple, 907  ;  apostrophe,  ^21.    (See  Lenox,) 

Barnard,  Judge,  in  Jamaica,  825. 

Bethlehem :  alluaion,  600 ;  the  manger*s  lesson, 

«.??*-995,  997,  998. 

Bible :  value  to  the  poor,  74 ;  wine  question,  150 ; 

carried  by  commerce,  165 ;  men  not  bom  with 
power  to  readj  235,  236;  not  above  reason, 
238 ;  personal  mtopretations,  238,  239 ;  min- 
istenau  study,  284,  285  ;  words  indefinite,  286 ; 
bold  lan^age  about  God,  292;  Unitarian  in- 
terpretation, 367-371 ;  like  other  books,  368 ; 
demanding  reason,  368,  369;  obscuritv,  370; 
infinite  atonement  not  in,  403  ;  English  trans- 
lation, 413 :  characters  in  sermons,  437 ;  power 
impaired  by  familiarity,  456;  restricted  by 
Romanism,  471 ;  read  in  fragments,  47s ;  read 
for  ourselves,  478 ;  want  of  cntical  study,  478 ; 
enjoining  prayer.  493 ;  polygamy,  515  ;  Enriish 
criticism, 560 ;  texts bnperfection. 030 ;  reading, 
a  means,  959.  (See  npisiUs,  Ola  Testament, 
ReveUstton,  Scriptures,  &c.) 

Bible  News,  604. 

Bible  Societies :  formation,  150, 151;  revised  ver^ 
ahn  n^dcdj  t§t, 
BibUcal  CritJasm :  raefonaJ,  257 ;  need  of  scholar- 


Bigotry,  rebuked  by  Christianity,  242.  (See 
Intolerance,  Liberty,  Toleration,  &c.) 

Bigots,  resemble  sceptics,  369.    (See  Sects^  &c.) 

Biographies,  often  of  little  worth,  428.  (See 
Books.  Blc) 

Biography,  taught  in  Sunday-school,  456. 

Bird,  illustration  of  true  elevation,  42.  (See 
Animals,) 

Bimey,  James  G.,  letter,  743-752. 

Blind,  sympathy  with  ttie,  104.  (See  Jesus, 
Philanthropy,  &c.) 

Bloodhounds,  human,  704.    (See  Slavery,  &c.) 

Blood  of  Christ :  precious,  278 ;  seal  of  immor- 
^i^t  35S)  401  \  lus  life,  400;  allusion,  651 ; 
symbol  of  love,  6$i;  not  vainly  shed,  919; 
true  meaning,  1011,1012.  (Ste  Atonement, 
Cross,Jesus.) 

Bodily  I^easure,  involves  more  toil  than  enjoy- 
ment, 977,  978. 

Body :  made  for  mind,  42-44 ;  limit,  314 ;  facul- 
ties injured  by  sin,  350,  351 ;  influencing  opin- 
ions, 386;  Milton's  view,  51^;  not  always  to 
be  sacrificed,  568 ;  pain,  608,  oc^ ;  delicate  ma 
chinery,  967.    (See  Physical,  Soul,  &c.) 

Bolingbroke,  Vbcount,  infidelity,  407. 

Bonaparte.    (See  NafoUon . ) 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  allusion,  534. 

Bonaparte,   Louis,    Napoleon's  advice  to,  539^ 

540- 
Bookmen,  not  the  greatest  men,  51,  52. 

Books :  transcripts  of  nature,  21 ;  true  levellers, 
23 ;  mediums  of  intercourse,  23, 24 ;  multiplica- 
tion, 24 ;  composed  b^  a  business  traveller,  33 ; 
good  and  worthless,  inaccessible  to  workmen, 
51,  52 ;  common  in  America,  74,  131 ;  no  re- 
source to  the  ignorant,  77 ;  each  man  a  volume, 
97;  luxuries.  112;  penetrate  everywhere,  126, 
161 ;  true  and  false,  143 ;  not  written  by  crowds, 
140;  more  than  monuments,  197;  generally 
vaifued  for  their  contents,  202 ;  b^t  witnesses, 
217 ;  for  the  minbter,  282, 285 ;  and  lives,  321 ; 
influencing  opinion,  386 ;  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  120 ; 
defoice  ot  churches,  441 ;  on  internal  proofs  of 
Chrbtianitv,  466 ;  ddference  to  Napoleon,  540 ; 
religious,  dull,  559, 560 ;  in  Church  of  England, 
5^9-562 ;  cause  of  dulness,  lack  of  freedom, 
561,  563;  denied  to  slaves,  710;  not  reaching 
slaves,  730,  731 ;  of  humanity,  941,  942;  on 
the  mind,  970.  (See  Authorship,  Literature, 
&c.) 

Borromeo,  Carlo,  allusion,  436. 

Bossuet,  Bbhop :  a  Romanist,  563 ;  fame  limited, 
565. 

Boston.  Mass. :  obscure  men,  13 ;  hyeienic  evils, 
60  j  High  School  and  Savings  Bank,  66;  con- 
dition of  the  poor.  74 ;  prosperity,  92 ;  orderli- 
ness, 94 ;  Odeon  aodress,  99-1 16 ;  Lowell  Insti- 
tute, 107, 108  ;  two  juvenile  asylums,  children. 
145  j  supposed  inundation,  217;  paradise  of 
ministers,  469 ;  intolerance,  469, 470 ;  a  Roman 
Catholic  saint,  563 ;  Warren  Street  Chapel, 
578;  business  prosperity,  580,  581;  growth, 
584  ;  an  honor,  588 ;  beggary,  596 ;  Tucker- 
man  (q.  v.),  597 ;  Friend  Street  Chapel,  598  ; 
King's  Chapel,  599 ;  New  South  Church,  62c ; 
invasion  apprehended,  684 ;  a  foolish  speech, 
803. 

Bott,  Alexander,  minister  in  ToctAli^^ii.    <^m^ 
VVcst  /miies.^ 

Bourbon  'D^io&t^ .  \</^   V5>«t  Louls^ 

Br\^ton.  >lM»M  VloTc«x«e%  \ic^1^^»«t^  ^-i^- 
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British  Gubna,  idwioe  of  the  Bqcroei,  916,  Q17. 
(See  Emancipation^  S/avtty,   Wtsi  Indits^ 

ftc.) 

Brothels,  licensed,  877. 

Brotherhood  :  spirit  diffused,  64 ;  foundation,  69; 
existing  in  spite  of  diversities,  693,  694;  un- 
duuiged  by  infringement,  837 ;  holy  bond, 
946;  of  Jesus,  993 ;  with  the  departed,  10 17, 
1018. 

Brother :  import  of  the  word,  7 ;  sentiment,  68. 

Brutes :  no  self-comprehension,  14  ;  blank  view 
of  nature,  294 ;  yearning  for  love,  71a.  (See 
Animals^  Man.  Naturt,  &c.) 

Buildings  the  nomest,  409.  (See  ArckiUctun^ 
Boston,  at  its.  Houses,  &c.) 

Burke,  Edmund,  pen  rivaJling  a  sceptre,  638. 

Business :  as  a  restraint,  9 ;  a  warfare,  171 ;  in- 
fluencing opinion,  386.    (See  Commorce^  &c.) 

Butler,  Joseph,  exceptional  place  in  literaturei 
560. 

Buxton,  Thomas  Fowell,  service  to  freedom,  826. 
(See  West  Indies,  &c.) 

Byron,  Lady,  Tuckerman's  friendslup,  595. 


CABOT,  GEORGE,  Federalist  leader,  640, 
641. 

Cadman,  Rev.  Mr.,  at  St  Christopher's,  823. 
(See  Slavery,  West  Indies,  &c.) 

Caesar,  Julius  :  existence  undoubted,  197 ;  great- 
ness, 524,  525  ;  clemency,  793. 

Callende'r's  Discourse,  quoted,  422,  423. 

Calmet,  Augustin,  quoted,  152. 

Ca]var>',  allusion,  651.  (See  Atonement,  Blood, 
Cross,  Crucifixion,  &c.) 

Calvin,  John :  stem  reply,  461 ;  tiie  name  kept, 

Calvinism :  pantheistic  tendencies,  4 ;  Sabbath, 
IS/',  softened,  275,  276;  not  identical  with 
Trinitarianism,  391 ;  cruelty,  398 ;  fundamental 
principles,  427;  not  the  only  diurch,  436;  op- 
posed by  Milton,  511,  J17,  521;  Worcester 5 
experience,  603, 604.  (bee  Moral  Argument, 
&c.) 

Calvinists:  more  piety,  405 ;  Dr.  Stiles,  423  ;  Dr. 
Hopkins's  rationalism,  423-42$;  allowing 
others  to  be  damned,  424 ;  noble  men  among, 
43S ;  nominal,  467,  46S ;  as  persecutors,  inter- 
nal differences,  482.     (See  Arminians,  &c.) 

Camanche  Indians  (q.  v.),  in  Texas,  780. 

Cambri«!ge,  Mass.    {^fx  Harvard  University.) 

Cambridge  Theological  School:  service  to  the 
churches.  26S ;   increase  of  funds,  279-282. 

Cambrai.  France, condition,  ^65.    {See  rcnelon,) 

Campbell,  (ieorgc,  reply  to  flume,  224. 

Canada  :  negotiations  for  return  of  fugitive  slaves, 
847 ;  free  soil,  857 ;  annexation  not  desired, 
89<). 

Canadian  Frontier,  002. 

Camot,  Lazare  N.  M..  opposing  Napoleon,  529. 

Carolina.     (See  A'^r/// and  A?j/M.) 

Caroline,  case  of  the,  902. 

Car>',  Sarah,  Mrs.  Tiickerman,  508. 

Caste :  of  enlightenment,  76 ;  to  be  exordsed,  84 ; 
strength  in  the  South,  801,  802. 

Catechisms  :  not  to  be  taught,  450,  451 ;  Assem- 
bly's, 461,  468  ;  Wcslmmster,  ^68. 

Catholic  Church,  true,  436,  437.    ^?>tft  Roman 

Catholic,  &c.) 
Catholic  Doctrine,  the  true,  471,  ^73. 
Caucasian  Race,  hard  soi\,  S53. 
Cause  and  Effect,  argument  tot  TCv«\a»ol^»»• 


,  only  aids,  433.    (See  iKtef,  ftc) 

Chains:  visiUe  and  invisible,  180;  alkcn,  799. 
(See  Fr^dom,  Slatwy,  &c.) 

Chance,  detennining  character,  959. 

Channing,  William  Ellery:   human  natBTL  i; 
latest  word  to  working-cLaaaes,  37 ;  not  anded 
by  professional  bias,  189 ;  spcalang  in  ha  own 
name,  246,  247:    welcome  to  Gannett,  278; 
childhood  and  recollections  of  NewpoiL  421- 
428 ;  preaching  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  424 ;  tc&ig 
m  Romish  churches,  437 ;  "  too  catliolic"  43S; 
Italian  experiences,  474;  not  exdoded  iroo 
Kentucky,  476 ;  free  ministry.  477  ;  little  swn- 
pathy  with  Rome,  564  ;  graduation,  598 ;  con- 
sulted by  Worcester,  604  ;    regard  for  Folkn. 
61 7f  618 ;  acquaintsmce  with  Abolitionists,  621 : 
interview  with   Thacher,  628 ;  Southern  life 
and  sympathy,  74a,   743,  770,  801;  possible 
bravery,  750 ;  one  of  many,  771 ;  m  Enghnd 
in  1822,  776 ;  literary  habits,  778,  770, 820;  in- 
fit  judge,  779;  not  an  abolitionist.  783 ;  irrevo^ 
ence  towards  the  Constitution,  788,  789;  PUI- 
adelphia  friends,  818  ;  in  West  Indies,  838,908, 
19;  preference  for  America,  870  ;  a  Demoait, 
)j ;  in  England  again,  904  ;  not  insensible  to 
ftveiy*s  evils,  907 ;  at  Lenox,  908, 920, 911 ; 
early  acquaintance  with  slavery,  908, 909 ;  hst 
words,  92^  ;  sermonizing  habits,  927-^30 ;  iden- 
tity, quahties,  preniature  truths,  929;  sunset, 
works  circulated,  character  not  yet  understood. 
930 :  religious  feeling  in  Roman  Catholic  lands. 
1019. 

Channing,  W.  H.,  Introduction  to  Perfect  Life, 
927-930. 

Character:  mdividuality,  141;  negative  to  be 
dreaded,  142;  greatness  accessiUe  and  com- 
municable, 311-31 5;  perfection,  142-347:  fo- 
ture  life,  351,  352;  substituted  atonenaent 
unfavorable,  379,  380;  effect  of  creeds,  386: 
life  and  opinions,  480  ;  springs,  619;  debased 
by  slavery,  700  ;  not  measured  b>'  any  system, 
840:  God's  interest,  955-957;  power  over, 
971,972;  the  kind  most  admirable,  982^983; 
making  heaven,  1001.  (See  CAristian^  Jesus 
Chrisfs  Character,  &c.) 

Character  kA  Christ:  sermon,  ^a-vo;  puipose 
of  study,  verisimilitude,  too  familiar,  302 ;  00 
human  'picture,  ^oa-304,  110 ;  no  fabricstioa, 
304,  305 ;  wrought  by  enthusiasm,  305,  306; 
calmness,  &c.,  306  ;  claims,  307,  308 ;  symps- 
thy.  308, 309 ;  relation  to  human  soul,  309,310; 
Imitableness  (q.  v.),  310-316;  ground  01  his 
claim  to  love,  318-328 ;  divine  and  human 
t>'pe,  92^ ;  the  great  tesicher,  936 ;  rectitude, 
944 ;  eflncacy  of  his  religion,  996,  997.  (See 
Jesus  Christ* s  Character,) 

Charges  at  Ordinations.  (See  Dwigkt  and  Wa- 
ter ston^ 

ChariUble  Tudp;nient,  duty,  382. 

Charitable  Societies :  human  origin,  145 ;  Roman 
Catholic.  146. 

Chanty :  that  best  whidi  reaches  the  soul,  78,83 : 
truest  awakening,  1 20,  lai  ;  should  be  personal. 
J49 ;  the  great  need.  320 ;  better  than  seal,40(>. 
(See  Alms,  Benevolence,  &c.) 

Charlemagne,  a  Romanist,  563. 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  convent  mimed.  473. 

OvwMvvWk^^sjsalitles  of  the,  870. 
Ov«etV>a\Tv«&\  "vEw  x€c^.<^<cn^^  ^tiv\  Vdl  teudhing,  457 ; 
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;   tiniienal, 


I,  438 ;   biBsed  life, 

■ta!rid,""5S3, 
71J.    (Set  PamHiii,  Pannls. 

Chilclieii:  menial  width.  1;;  )us(er  vicirsof  theii 
educatian,  61 ;  to  be  honored,  71 ;  demoraliied 
br  poverty,  76,  S* ;  their  teachers  and  guides, 


,  MS;  foli  „ 
treated  as,  399 1  Chiiit's  welcome,  3a 
pressed,  393 ;  faith,  4*7, 448 ;  not  bon 
448;  not  machines,  449;  reasonable  1 
AAsi.  15a ;  Sunday-tchool  (q.  t 
;6;  physjognomiatSf  4$6i 
-      ------    arly  pri 


accuraed, 


0-4^6;  physJognomiatSf  456^  l>uties  of  fq. 
>,  489-493;  needing  early  protection,  58a, 
583 ;  parenul  aim,  cSi,  58] ;  of  Ilis  poor,  189, 
590;  Farm  School.  &i.,  590  ;  Gallison'i  lervlce, 
bail  illeeitimate,  716;  not  slaves,  911,91]; 
dcHgnn)  foTErowth,  c/bj. 
Children  of  the  Streets  :  gathered  by  miuionaries. 
8;.  86  ;  tranjmitted  beggary,  581.     (See  Tiak- 

China,  opium  war,  S69. 

Chivalry :  in  ancient  literature,  1)6;  institution, 
6;S ;  spurious  at  the  South,  73A  ;  afraid  of  the 
slaves.  Sot  ;  and  Lynch  law,  gjS ;  ovting  to  the 
cross,  997-     {Sa  H,n>r.) 

Christ.     (See7»u.) 

Christianity:  plainest  truth,  7;  human  equality, 


8,   t87;' 


„  ,  „.  f  benefit  to  civilization, 
toiler's  Kape,  63  ;  principles  clearer,  63,  64  ; 
new  sentiment  of  respect  for  imn.  A;,  70  ;  em- 
bodied in  Benevolent  Ministry,  71;  distinctions 
of  rank,  78;  itale  machine,  04 ;  language  col- 
ored, 05  ;  preached  as  doubtful,  96,  97  ;  chaii- 
lable  fruit,  no.  iii ;  common  forms  inert,  la;  : 
overlzid  iiy  donnai.  1 3l> ;  idea  of  moral  empire 
wrested  to  selhah  purposes,  143  ;  infinilr  bless- 
ing, >4j:  I^Q"  t^^t  diffused,  147;  Sabbath, 
■S3-'5°l  impartial  love  its  characteristic,  164, 
■i;;  needed  among  Christians,  166:  conse- 
crating the  home,  pledge  of  social  order,  168  ; 
dviliution  a  result,  171;  spiritual  freedom, 
I7S  ;  private.  i8j;  important  to  free  cnmmuni- 
tfo,   tS7;    Evidences  <q.  v.),   188-131;  Great 

fcv.)  Purpose  of,  146-151 ;  Means  (q.  v.)  of 
moting,  Ji4-a57;  wurk  only  begun,  j66; 
warfare  ahead,  368;  proofs  unassailable,  374  ; 
errors  to  be  withstooi  174, 17;  ;  torch  of  dis- 
cord, 376;  last  word  not  apolten,  184;  reveal- 
ing the  Fathts-hood,  191-30J;  special  propriety 
in  this,  196;  natural  path,  39S  ;  what  It  is,  399, 
too;  in  Christ,  V'-i^.yiTt  wn"  without 
Christ,  333  ;  not  abstract,  333 ;  Its  inculcation 
the  way  to  preach  Christ,  319;  breadth,  33a: 
not  at  war  with  reason,  338,  119  ;  discovery  of 
Immortoli^,  354  ;  dishonored  oy  corruptions, 


3?*!' 


•.406.4 


;  Locke  (q.  v-J  on  the 


Review  on,  44;,  446 ;  fait 

** — schools,  44)1,449;    lobEiaujiiiL   III    ^uiiiu}- 

lol,  450-456  ;  spirituality,  4;j,  454  ;  disln- 
ttntttdntaa,  4)4  ;  natacas,  454,  41J  ;  internal 
rrideacB,  466;  Oadilioni,  4^;  not  Sogm»,  4J1  - 
,-. "•'— not  (inef,  471-473 ' 


fast  bttaprtUtiont  not  ft 


•;si 


=.  47*,*77!  « 
■'  '  llUto 
-  ._  .  [q.'-, 
ruption,  530;  turned  u 
jo;  opposes  ambition  (q.  v.),55i,  554; 
rruption,  554 ;  noble  historic  Iheme, 
rifies  patriolism,  68;,  686 ;  ally  in  con. 
191;  respects  hununity,  691;  at  muwith 
^15,  917-930;  slavchoids' cannot  love, 
ds  man  sacred.  81a:  the  great  emand- 
.,  838 ;  for  actual 
887  ;  law  for  soci- 
eiy,  S99,  goo  :  not  in  vain,  918,  919  ;  hope  of 
the  world,  919,  93a  ;  triumph,  930 ;  unques- 
tioned value,  931),  940  ;  dark  ages,  997  ;  purer 
m  store,  998;  intellectual  liberty,  99S,  999; 
Essence  (q.  v.),  iaoo-1006;  the  End  (q.  v.). 


jio-53 


793 ;  hi  . 

EitoT,  835-817 ;   wotldliness, 
le,  873  ;  enduring  slavery,  81 


CionaJ  Re 
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Christianity  a  Rational  ReUgion:  sermon,  133- 
346;  presupposes  reason,  333-340;  for  nun 
and  not  for  Isrutes,  i^^ ;  internal  harmony, 
aj9,  340;  compared  with  nature  and  the  soul, 
340,  341  ;  accordance  with  other  truth,  340- 
345  ;  objections  to  its  reasonableness,  irTati<mal 
doctrines,  343-145. 

Christian,  the :  free,  loS  ;  unlettered,  441 ;  cliar- 
acter  not  forfeited  by  oinnions,  47S,  479;  pos- 
sessing a  measure  of  Christ's  power,  549;  must 
be  a  philanthropist,  601,  60a- 

Christiahs :  described  by  an  enemy,  381 ;  igno- 
rant as  heathen,  937 ;  arrogant  as  Jews,  949, 
950^  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  lOIJ-IOIo. 

Christian  Character  (q.  v.),  opposite  character- 


tract  in,  408;  Wocces- 


eaus,  317; 
i  for,  383, 


Christian  Disdple,  The : 

Christian  Examiner,  'Die:  articles,  51a,  547; 
name  changed,  604, 

Christian  Ministry  (q.  v.):  sermon,  357-369; 
with  power,  337-363. 

Christian  Worship  (q.  v.):  sennon,  409-418; 
joy,  409;  disparaged,  410 ;  frotn  earliest  ages, 
41a,  41 1 ;  piousjoy,  411,  413;  not  (or  supersU- 
tion,  413;  one  Father  and  God,  411-431.   (See 

Christmas'  Thoughts,  99a.    (See  BtthUktm.) 

Chubb,  Thomas,  infidelity,  407. 

Church,  the :  changes  impeiiding,  390 1  connilaed 
by  questions  about  the  ranJi  of  Jesus,  3 
terrible  history,  38a ;  reform  hopol  for, 
384;  sermon, 418-446 ;  undue  importance, 
DO  plan  by  Jesus,  439,  430;  early  form  sait- 
iient,  430,  431 ;  beautiful  and  spontaneona, 
synagogue  usage,  431;  defined,  431,  433;  seo 
ond3ry  importance,  not  a  unity,  433;  unequal 
worth,  433,  433 ;  false  esilraate  and  true,  433  ; 
twoconcBtionsof  us<fulne>s,433-435;  minister, 
433- 114  '•  membership,  434,  435  ;  a  grander  de- 
nned and  illustrated.  435-439,  44a:  many  ele- 
ments, one  spirit,  435,  436 ;  not  a  dream,  416  ; 
argumentsfor  exclusivenesa,  43^443  ;  true  dig- 
nity, 441,  443;  notes,  445,  446;  human  facul- 
ties loo  little  trusted,  463;  bigoted  notions  of 
honor,  479 ;  bad  men  exalted,  481 ;  hampering 
creeds,  488  ;  Milton  on  Govemment,  504,  co;  ; 
his  general  views,  518,  519;  worldhness,  837; 
becmning  antislavery,  846.  (See  Miniilry, 
Smnan  Catlmlu,  &c-l 

Churches'-  hiitonc    daitnv,    wfi,    Mf^S  w:s«*^ 
tion  froni  sl\,  i^\\  wia«o»,  ^^v  ^Vi'i  ^^_ 
name*  \n  »n,  t,-fi\  acw  tMtt«iifc,  v*-    '^'** 
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Church  Buildings  (q.  v.):  noblest,  409;  kept 
open  in  CathoUc  countries,  474.  (See  Archi- 
tecture^ &c.) 

Church  (it  hn;;land  (q.  v.):  broadening.  275; 
ministr\'.  4  53  ;  not /A/ church,  436 :  noble  spirits. 
43S,  476 ;  creature  of  the  state,  445  ;  meagre 
literature,  560,  561. 

Church  Univ'er>al :  plan,  028  ;  idea,  933 ;  sermon. 
1012-1020;  living  unity,  1012,  1013;  social 
religion  essential,  1013,  1014  ;  extent  of  unity, 
I014-I0I*;;  earth  ancl  heaven,  1015:  virtues 
kept  in  future  world,  1015-1010;  affecting  his- 
t(iry.  ini7  :  work  of  the  Christian  here,  1017- 
loio;  practical  truth,  loiq,  1020. 

Cicero:  read  by  Tuckerman,  394;  death  sought 
717.     (See /.<f/m.) 

Cincinnati.  Ohio:  riot,  743,  749;  ICinmont's  lec^ 
turen.  "is-kz, 

Ciraimstanceb.  to  be  controlled,  174. 

Cities:  nearness  of  citizens,  ^78,  ^79;  different 
classes,  570,  580;  the  greatest  thing  in,  580: 
moral  care,  581-583;  profligate  hordes,  584; 
goodness  better  tHan  prosperity,  (84,  5S5 ; 
besieged,  ^144 ;  conflagration,  936 ;  lottery  of 
we:iltli.  i/tS  :  first  impressions,  976 ;  monument 
of  immortal  energy,  978.  979. 

Citizenship  :  involving  war  duty,  675,  C76  ;  man 
older  than,  .V14. 

Civilization  :  detects,  30,  60;  not  Christian.  ^3  ; 
pcniicious  ;jilts  to  the  jHxir,  77;  "a  whited 
sepulchre,"  ^7  ;  nt»t  lightcnin.t:  human  toil,  103  ; 
growinij  wiser,  iW) ;  Christian,  171;  cannot 
alone  umfer  strenjjth,  17S.  i7«):  perils.  170: 
fed  fruni  every  quarter,  340 ;  diminishinvj  pain, 
610  :  lesseninij  war,  '155.  071  ;  low  in  America, 
777  ;  iiicrea^ini;  wants  rather  than  lightening 
burden'^.  077,  <)7S ;  spread  by  America.  803; 
no  direct  help  ti»  slave,  b-^j  ;  puwcr  over  nature, 
084. 

Civil  Liberty  (q.  v.),  the  chief  good  of  states,  173, 

Civil  War  fq.  v.),  without  moral  union,  84. 
Clarke.  James    I-'reeinan.  Ten  Great    Religions, 

02'>. 

Clarke,  Sanmel :  a  L'nitari.in,  407,  438 ;  "damna- 
ble errors,"  470:  on  Holy  Spirit,  512,  513;  ex- 
ceptional in  literature.  \i\o. 

Clarkson.  Thtmiart :  allusion.  109:  message  to, 
>^ih  ;  antislavery  Christian,  835,  869. 

Class  I)i^tinttinn*«:  prejudices,  27;  nothing  to 
the  Christian  teacher,  (J4. 

Classic-i,  an'  icnt.  encourat:inij  war.  ^48. 

Claxton.  Kol>crt,  at  St.  C  hristopher's,  822.  (See 
F.man:tfation.  West  Indies.  &c.) 

Clay,  llfiiry:  I.ctiiT  to,  752-7^1:  .intislavery, 
7'i«< ;  s])eoch  on  slavery.  7S2-7S4  :  representing 
a  I>m1v,  7S2 ;  vice  t)f  the  speech,  7*^1  ;  impos- 
sibility ot  emanci|»ation.  7(j7-So3;  mij;ht  be 
mafle  a  ch.ittel  by  law,  708 ;  on  law,  7y.s,  790 ; 
unintentional  aid  to  AlK>]ition.  N-io,  810  ;  (iur- 
nry"s  letters  to,  S20-S53  ;   slave  value,  923. 

Clertf}- :  »irrctarian  sway.  iSo  ;  rivals  of  kings,  25S. 
(See  Mtui^ir\\  Priesthood,  &c.) 

Climate,  mental  intiwence,  ^uy. 

Clodius,  l*uMiu>  (I'ulcher),  717. 

Clfjse  (.ommunion,  opposed  by  Worcester,  603. 

Coaluiila    and    Texas:    constitution,   754,   755: 

decree,  7;S. 
Cobwebs,  bru^hed  away.  \\i^s  ^^\. 
Coddiiiyt*  -n.  1  iDvernov  oi  KV\odt  \s\acEvd,  ^aa. 
Code  Na>-ole(m  .  ^reat  worV,  s-^p.  \V^  \  Tio\.oN« 
valued  by  lJona\>arU,  533. 


Coffee,  in  West  Indies,  837,  829. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  on  shoemaking,  603. 

Collins,  Anthony,  infidelity,  407. 

Collins,  William.  Ode  to  the  Passions,  596. 

Colonization:  of  slaves,  729;  draining  the  At- 
Ian  tic.  784. 

Colonization  Society,  CIay*s  regard  for,  784. 

Color,  no  prejudice  in  nature,  9x5. 

Columbia.     (.See  District.) 

Columbia  College,  allusion,  620. 

Comfort:  important,  21  ;  a  protection  from  an- 
archy, 168 ;  improved,  276 ;  will  not  oondcme 
wrong,  793;  of  laborers,  SaS. 

Comity  of  Nations,  cited,  906. 

Commentaries:  in  Sunday-school^  452;  useful 
468 ;  scarce  in  England,  ^60. 

Commerce :  noble.  165,  166 ;  indirect  blessin|S, 
i6f) :  unrestricted,  6^5  ;  weapon  for  peace,  6;i; 
affecting  war,  65  [[ :  England  and  Amcrio,  66; : 
lost.  684  ;  affecting  slavery,  790,  791 ;  wobg 
spirit,  S92 ;  Right  of  Search,  902-905.  (S« 
Business,  &c.) 

Communion  of  Saints,  1 01 4-1 020.  (See  Churchy 
&c.) 

Communism,  slight  danger  from,  in  Amaio, 
28.  20.  167,  169. 

Community:  its  chief  interests,  556;  the  happy. 
570,  580.     (See  Cities^  &c.) 

Compass,  discovery  of,  5^5. 

Compaition,  evil  spirit  in  all  departments,  17?. 
171. 

Composition,  aiding  thought,  131-133. 

CompuUion.  all  men  act  from,  710. 

Confession  :  in  Romish  Church  (q.  v.),  474-4/"*' 
Frotest.int  spirit,  475,  470.     (See  Aurwular.) 

Confidence,  in  i>arents,  492,  060.     (Sec  Trust.) 

Conflagrations,  illustration,  892. 

Congregationalism  :  principles  in  danger.  4*; ; 
A?sociatiims  interfered  with. 48;,  4S4 ;  Milioiis 
strict  adherence,  518;  Convention  of  Mim- 
ters,  642.     (Sec  Roman  Ctiihoiit\  Sects,  &c) 

Congregations,  critical  spirit  and  liielcssncss.4;c. 

Congress  :  duties,  632  ;  inefficient,  634  ;  lt<al  im- 
provements, 636;  international  peace,  6;;; 
greater  than  President,  6jiS ;  light  trtatmcc: 
of  war,  6^)4;  nullification,  6(>6 ;  war-powu,674. 
675  ;  representing  what,  677 ;  slavcr>''5  pbe?, 
714  ;  Northerners  and  Southerners,  738;  pcti- 
ti<  ns,  772,  819,  820 ;  authority  in  Distric:  d 
Columbia.  7.S7,  788.  879,  880 ;  less  intcrfatncf 
with  local  matters.  805 ;  rulcfi  by  slavery.  N> 
88 1 ;  ratio  of  Southern  representation.  J>47:  t^' 
be  on  free  soil,  84S ;  lx>xing  match,  849:  rt: 
gion  excluded  by  sergcant-at-arms,  872 :  fugi- 
tive slaves,  874  :  censure  of  Giddings  for  fiet 
speech,  S83 ;  punishment  for  disorderly  be- 
havior, Adams  s  braver\-,  8S4  ;  slavery  losi? 
hold,  885 ;  jH>wers  of  the  two  houses,  Js/^: 
the  power  to  admit  Texas  (q.  v.),  897;  debaits 
ignoring  Christian  truth,  900 ;  raising  a  blii*-;. 
905;  bankrupting  the  treasury,  906.  :?« 
Cnnernmettt,  "Judiciary,) 

Conquest,  infernal  spirit,  649.  (5*ee  TVw-'. 
War,  &c.) 

Conscience:  the  basis,   15;   needs  intellect.  4 ^ 
44  :  divinity,  48  ;  supreme  power,  up :  rcrda 
tion  adapted  to,  236  ;  feverish  action,  261 ;  r.rt 
V<i  be  sacrificed,  340,  349;    h:)rmonious  »it^     j 
\«»»w\^  ^^.^  *Jai\  4MA?i  report.  405;  cauainj     < 
\«\w.«  bQf^\  ^^VbKiCv'Sk  ^^aL«c^^^  vas»-^  <:«^at&      { 
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cnce  the  first  dat;,  ocq ;  worth  fniin  rdigion, 

Creab :  preaching  fron,  E8  ;  hardihood  of  their 

nokenj,  381 ;  unduly  exalted.,  w  ;  exWcls 

/■ra^^r.) 

of  iaflnile  truth,  4II7  ;  inlerfere  with  simplic- 

ity, 487,  488;  (>"«  unbelief,  488;  mysteriei, 
4HS,  4S9.     (See  Ciurei,  Stai,  &c.) 

chief  altnbutt  of  reason,  139-14  >■ 

Consocations.  in  New  Englind,  483.   (See  /*/«■ 

the  me,   851,    854 ;  Americm   remonstiance, 

liatioHi,  &c.) 

8s4-8t6;  quettions    involved,  e;6~S68,   871  ; 

beyond  ilave  line,   S61 ;  diignce,  881.    (See 

408, 

Constitution :  reasoning  about,  369 :  conilrac- 
lion,  634 ;  improvements  afterwards,  637 ; 
limiting  the  Presidency.  63S ;  right  of  wu, 
6^4,  813.  S14;  preserving  peace,  681,  681; 
nolated  by  free  tpeech,  730 ;  must  stand,  736 ; 
new  States,  771,  773 ;  not  to  spread  slavery, 
780:  right  of  petition  (q.  v.),  788;  fugitive 
ilaves,  ^88,  8;6,  86t  ;  amended.  790  ;  >reoa  of 
fonlenlion,   797;    freedom   taken   with,  Sio; 

■ought,  84S,  849  871I  88o'-^S8,  931  i  limita- 
tions of  slavery,  873-880  ;  preamble  and  paw- 
en,  higher  law,  874  ;  "due  process  of  law." 
87; ;  slavery  in   connection  with  foreign   na- 


ns.  876-SSa;  principles  of  jusl 
w,  87S ;  changei  lequired  by  a  n<^- 

diange.  88;';  not  perfection,  Afficult 

^-  's  (q.  v.)   not   contemplated,  89 
-"  e  Onan.&c] 


Consi 


tmenl9,9ii.     ^ee  I 


suiUnnl 


(See 


Controversy 

J75  ;  trial  of  vi      ..  ,.^,  , 
Convention  of  Congregalional  ministers  In  Mav 

sachusetts,  483. 
Conversaliun :    pleasures,    34,    35 ;    smong    the 

poor,  76;  not  the  only  occupation  of  heaven, 

364.  365  ;  about  God,  454. 
Conversion,  no  time  specined,  406. 
Coral  Insects,  reveal  providence,  606, 
Corinth,  its  people.  334,  3^5,     (See  Grua.) 
Corporal    Punishrnent ;    m    school,    laj ;    with 

staves,  709,  710. 
Corruptions  of  Christianity,  199. 
Cosmopolitanism,  in  religion,  1017. 
Costume,  milllary  and  medizval.  678. 
Cotton :  affecting  slavery.  790 ;  not  to  shape  the 

nation,   810;    I^nt    of    cupidity,    838;    from 

India,  84a. 
Countenance :  the  human,  140 :  its  power,  141. 
Country ;   prayer  for,   6M5 ;   love  o(,  686,  6S7. 

{See  PatriBiiim,  *c.) 
Courage;    ministerial    power,   188,   3S9;    moral 

"i    phy»cal,   6J0,   651,  659;    awakened    bv 
'  '  !   estimate,  657-660 ;    not  al- 


■•'iJi 


;    military    and    moral. 


Coniin's  Ethics,  137. 

Cowardice,  always  despicable,  qoo. 

Cowper,  William  :  graphic  skill,  499 )  antislavoy 
poems,  730;  quoted.  H70,  871' 

Craliie,  Gecvge,  minute  descriptive  power,  499. 

CieatioD :  moral  end,  6,  7  \  glory  of,  409 ;  Mil' 
ton's  view,  ;i4 ;  Eiensitality  to,  940,  941 ;  pur- 
pose, howcfedded,975' 

Cnator,  laa  than  Father.  it$.     (See  G«d.) 
Cndulity,  natSy  Inr  wonders,  211. 
'^nednaien,  teptiating  us  irota  Chrii^  486. 


..nine:  no  necessary  connEcooD  wiin  poverry, 
78  ;  wone  than  its  penalty.  100 ;  prevention  or 
punishment,  1S4,  18;;  aproof  of  immortality, 
3J7,  358 ;  like  (Usease,  j8i ;  of  war.  641-646 
**  Mj. ;  added  to  suffering,  669,  670 ;  death 
rather  than.  677 ;  new  career  for  the  na- 
tion. 774  ;  embodied  in  institutions,  7S6  ;  com- 
mitted Iqr  the  best  people,  840 ;  legaliied, 
• 1  measured  by  legislation,  858,     (See 


!   pitiable  tiian 
lished,  ;8i,  j8i. 


Sin,  *e.) 

Criminals:   pity  for,    164;  1 

thdr  victims,  iSiishouidlx 

Crook,  President,  St.  Christo 

the  one  blessing  from,  ajt ;  significance,  310  : 
taking  up,  3]6 ;  most  honcsed,  343  ;  new 
!'£''<<  347  i  *  throne.  600,  601  i  for  the  slave, 
711  ;  for  anUslavery,  750,  837,  918,  919  ;  cen- 
tral in  Christianity,  loro,  loii. 

Cnicilii:  emblem  of  phiUmthropy,  6ot  ;  of  suf- 
fering love,  997.    (See  Jtius,  Sk.) 

Crudtiiiion  :  wrongly magnihed, 314,315;  "Christ 
crucified,"  334-3361  *^  ""•  5*7-S74-  (See 
Aluiumiyl,  Blaal,  Ac.) 

Cruelty  ;  an  English  failing,  113 ;  encouraged  by 
slavery  (q.v.),  712-715;  everywhere,  713;  no' 
slavery's  worst  evil,  794-797. 

Crusades,  religious  principle,  934. 

Cuba:  Tuclterman's  visit,  ;98 ;  English  posses- 
sion, 764;  slavery's  condition,  819,  833-835, 
881;  fugitives,  857;  ilavMrade  closed,  904. 
(See  Will  Indiri,  &c.) 

Cnltivalion,  applied  to  the  poor,  79,  80. 

Culture:  harmonious,  ■;,  18;  lor  all,  19;  for  b- 
borers,  11-35 ;  founded  in  love  of  truth,  41 ; 
highest,  78,  79 ;  scientific.  Si,  81.  (See  Edii- 
calioH,LaicriHg-a<iius,  it) 

Cupidity,  stirred  up  by  opportunity,  166-168. 

Cuihing.  Caldi,  Letter  approved,  Bio. 

Cuvier,  Baron,  tracing  natural  unity,  446. 

DACIA,  andent  forests.  715. 
Daly  Prayer :  essay,  493-4 


496.    (Sc 


(Sea 


Dandng,     1 
Drama.  Ac.) 

Darwin,  Erasmus,  portraval  of  nesro,  809. 

Deathbed,  comfort.  341,  343. 

Death:  remembrances  and  hopes,  343,  343;  not 
the  end  of  sin^  350-353 ;  definition,  351  ■  of 
Chnst,  359 ;  relation  to  pardon,  378,  379  ;  eon- 
■olation  lacking,  408;  a  picture,  MS,  669) 
happy  and  dutiful,  687;  ■  birth.  9S7. 

Death  of  Christ-.  Its  Ouictof^t::^  tfttiss,  •i.'ftr-'S*-, 
salvatim,    ^oi-^oif    ^^'*   Atom^iW,  Cvou. 

Debt;  uavtitonmaA  lot,  rt^".  \NV\'.'«>S«>'>.  **' 
pvcneas,  ^. 


IOl8  IK. 

Ocoy,  a  beneficent  mtunl  pmvUiDa,  3J4-3J7' 

(See  Tr„.) 
DeciiioD,  Napolam's  strBigth  in,  t39- 
DecUntion  o(    Independena :    ili   glni?,  701 ; 

quoleJ,  71 1 ;  bclkd,  S6g. 
Declaialiiin  of   Ww  <q.  *.) :  ituxl*  alone,  674, 

67;:  eftcct,  677,  6781  in  lEta,  679. 
DaUiam,  Mus.,  Hev.  Mr.  Th^ha.  508. 
Dcdicatiiw:  Divinity  Hall,  1^7-269:  New  Ymk, 

lli4-40T ;  effect,  JS4  1  dedialMy  wonb,  401 ; 

Newport,  408-428  ;  rcauns,  4.9. 
Defence  of  Ttulh,  Che  best,  3S].     (See  Tmk.) 
Degeneracy,  untrue  cry,  17&. 
Degerandu,    Bvon  :  ethics,    137  ;    Tuckeniun's 

aciguaintance,  591 ;  work  on  Chuity,  ;97.  59S. 
DecradaCion  ol   Mind,  the  Erealat  calimily,  74. 

(See  ,I/.W.> 
Daun,  FinelcHi  chujtad  with,  (61. 
Deitv,  meuphy<ica1,  6.     (See  Gai,  &c) 
Dcnuinds  of  the  Aee  on  the  MiniKtr)- :  sotnon, 

169-I7K  ;  changed  CDoditions,  169  ;  oiliEhlen- 


tefu^ 


;   free 


,     .  .    »7J-i76 

ifH'ril,  176-278. 
DemiiirBO),  theory  of,  19S,  iQO,     (See  Jtiui.) 
Demncncy :   noble    in    itself,    895 ;   resCrainti 

needed,  897. 
Deiniicrat,  not  anxious  for  the  name,  S97. 
DenKnibeoei,  srcatness,  11. 
Dcnnminalioni :    honest  differences,   3SA,    387  \ 

adiiplini;  suitable  riles.  474.     {See  ChurcMti, 

Denunciation:   Systcrn  of  (q-v.),   478-486;   of 

L-mlariin»,47S-48i. 
Departed,  our  thoughts  ol 


rr*.  HllT. 


I,  Kc.) 


(See 


Dependence:  not  the  foundatioD  of  religion,  6, 
7:  niit  impaittd  by  high  viewb  of  human  na- 
ture, (i ;  pecuniary,  a  blight,  7;  :  the  univenAl 
law,  1)35  ■  influential,  but  growth  not  qjonta- 
neous,  966-968  ;  prcrfoundet  thought,  973-975. 

Depravity;  doctrine  of  total,  144,  24J ;  im- 
tnnral,  144;  the  llo]>kinsbn  view,  417)  in 
children,  447,  44K;  Miliun's  view,  516,  5171 
Wintester  on,  606 ;  no  reiMin  for  distrust,  964, 
96;  I  some  great  exceptions,  964.  (See  Mam, 
Crimt,  Sin,  Sc.) 

DetCartes,  a  Komanii^t,  (63. 

Design,  the  argument  from,  6,  7.  (See  Cna- 
fan.&c.) 

Despotism :  Ibeologicai  ally,  1 ;  a  terrible  evil, 


_.. ,   _, ,.s  pe^^tflnil  rights,  8,.  .  .._  . 

towards  liberty,   911,   913;  supplants  gna 

evil,  911. 
Dewots,  compassion  for  hereditar;-,   53<i,   ; 

(Sec  Ttraniiy.  &c.) 
Destiny,  low  and  high  conceptions,  776,  777. 


Determination,  in  self-culture,  >o,ii. 
Uerotiun:  esr>enl>;d   to  ministerial   power,  165; 
fed  by  mominK  and   night,  493-496.     [See 


^^fJl 


,  &c.) 


r>iclten!i,  Charles,  pii)iuluit<|.  161. 

I  lisnity,  official  slioiild  y'wW  to  tootA,  bi^. 

Oirt-ctorv,  the    Fretitli,    oieTiVto'*,    vi<i,   ' 

(See  frinih  HcJ-olflion,  Nafoleon,  &':.\ 
I>iM-i|iiei,   their   weapons    diteiAeA,  JPI- 

A/'jstUs,  Sc.) 


r,ftcl 

.-  .    free,  7S1. 

(See  Fnidam,  Slavtrjr,  &c. ) 
Disinterestedness  t  taught,  454;  heavenly,  941. 
Disaenten,  noble  men  among    the,  418.   (Set 

St€tl,  &t ) 
Dissolution,  not  uni venal,  3S4-3J7- 
Diitrict  of  Columbia:    slave-market,  747,  7I7. 
788,  847,  S80,  888;   petition,  787,  788;  na- 
tion to  be  settled,  II48  ;  alavsr  aboUsM  !». 
88a:  fugitives,  S81,  gSa. 
Distrust,  i  sign  0^  insanity,  960. 
Disunion :  better  than   the  admis^on  of  Teat, 
771.  ^7,  898 ;  the  cry  of   danger,  805 ;  fc« 
Client  of   lerrritory,  tki6;  making  the  Nertk 
dangerous,  807  ;  not  justified  by  Southon  be- 
havior, S93;   difficulties  following.  893,  Sn\ 
not  so  bad  as  slavery,  899.     (See  (/lun.) 
Diversity  of  Opinions,  inevitable.  411- 
Divorce,  Milton's  view,  ji6.  (Sec  Wemam.  te.) 
Divine   Humanity,  the   only    wealth,  9].     (ict 

Divine  Order  ^c^.  v.),  in  devdopnent,  989- 
Divine    Sonship,    great    attractioD,    jio,     (Sb 
Fatier,  JesHi.  &c.) 

Divine  Truth,  authoritj-,  iSy  (See  Tmlt.) 
Doctrinal  Teacbing.  due  proportion  of,  319, 
Doctrines :  beli<  ved  without  influencing  the  sill, 

386:  subordinate  to  goodness,  loio. 
DoctrilKS   of   Jesus   (q.v.),    means   Is  an  (sd, 

1007.  1009. 

Doddrii^  Philip,  allusion,  418. 

Domelic  Life :  injured  t^  povetty.  76 ;  iiin  of 

fidelit>-,  E4.  91  ;  protection  from  c£urder  i»: 

ties  not  to  be  ruptured,  3^7  ;  disturbed  bv  t^ 

lisious  intolerance,  484  ;   its  aflectioas  not  o 

iced,    569;    Tuctemun'! 


Worcester's,  603 ;  Follcn's,  614 ; ; 


704,,  7"i 


,    ya?,  71S:   Lbc^'i 


ent  quoted,  79S>  . .    . 
dies,  823,  825,  Hii,  818,  917 ;  clanniih,  S441 
wrecked  by  bondage,  875,  910;  typiol  cf  £- 
vine  rebtions,  93J.     (See  Familits.) 
Domestic  Missiook,  spirit,  91,  93,    (See  M''- 


InJiff 


s  visit,  S14,  gas.    (See  Wm 
(See  DtsfBlinit,  Pns. 


Dominion,  lust  for,  8. 

Ruling,  &c.) 
Draco's  Laws,  397, 
Drama,   to   be  purified,    34,  35,      (See  Skiir 

tftan.) 
Dream,  M  the  divine  humanity,  log,  190, 46^ 
Dress :  allusions,  40 :  not  manhood,  46 ;  criiuBl 

ntoAci,  73,  74.     (See  Coslumt.) 
Drudgery:    and   the   idea   of   God,  lo ;  ut  Ik 

chief  end,  ai ;  danger  from  habits,  16K.    {?« 


public  burden. 


Dud 

lan    Lecture 

Revealed     Religion,  i«- 

Dun 

ion  of  Future 

3S2.    (Eeeftif. 

v.),  113.    (5e 
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fidence,  492 ;  improving  advantages,  492,  493. 
(See  Children,  Parents,  &c.) 

Duties  of  the  Citizen :  extracts,  679-68S ;  respect 
and  obedience,  680,681 ;  resbtance,  681 ;  change 
of  rulers,  681,  682;  suffrage  and  discussion, 
682 ;  treason,  682,  683 ;  freedom  of  press,  683  ; 
hopefulness,  684 ;  personal  reflection.  684, 685 ; 
prayer,  685,  686 ;  attachment  to  public  good, 
686,  687 ;  fortitude,  687 ;  good-will  to  enemies, 
688. 

Duty:  a  restraint,  9;  service  to  the  mind,  17; 
the  principle,  68 ;  God's  great  ^ft,  a  leveller, 
69;  idea  presupposed  by  Chnstianity,  236; 
not  ending  at  home,  582 ;  sign  of  divine  de- 
scent, 612 ;  first  object,  688 ;  fountain  and  foun- 
dation of  rights,  698. 

Duty  of  the  Free  States  (q.  v.):  paper  on  the 
Creole  (q.  v.)  case,  853-907 ;  regaj-ding  slavery 
as  a  national  interest,  854,  855  ;  bearing  of  the 
case,  856;  return  of  fugitives,  861,  873-876; 
people  as  well  as  legislatures,  872,  873 ;  two 
lines  of  duty,  873;  to  maintain  the  Constitu- 
tional limitation  of  slavery,  873-880  ;  in  refer- 
ence to  foreign  nations,  876-878  ;  not  to  fi^ht 
with  England  for  slavery,  878,  879 ;  abolition 
in  District  of  Columbia  to  be  insisted  on,  879, 
880;  constitutional  amendments  sought,  8X0- 
888 ;  not  to  urge  flight,  886, 888 ;  solemn  duties, 
888 ;  to  uphold  American  ideas,  888-890 ;  guar- 
dianship of  true  faith,  889;  to  preserve  the 
Union,  891-890;  balanced  bv  a  new  empire, 
897,  898 ;  indifference  about  Texas,  898  ;  duty 
as  to  war^  899-002.  004  \  ^^th  in  the  nation, 
906 ;  ceasing  to  oe  tufly  free,  906,  907. 

Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  60,  66.  (See  Architec- 
ture,  Buildings,) 

Dwight,  Edmund,  munificence,  30. 

Dwight,  John  S.,  ordination,  283-29a 

Dyott,  Dr.,  in  Tortola,  822. 


EARNESTNESS:    in    self-culture,    33,  34; 
needed  in  ministers  (q.  v.)  272,  273;  a 
sign  of  the  times,  272.     (See  Courage^  TLeal.) 
Earth :  a  few  great  natures  a  recompense  for  its 
creation  (q.  v.),  346 ;  remembered  and  seen  by 
the  departed,  363,  364.    (Sec  World,  &c.> 
Easter :  sermon,  359-366 ;  argument  for  immor- 
tality, 366.     (See  Immortality^  7^^^*^  &c.) 
East,  the :  mimstry,  469 ;  intercourse  with  West, 

477. 
Eccentricity,  shunning,  289. 

Ecclesiastical  Councils :  simple,  283 ;  the  Uni- 


tarian separation,  483. 

r,  Anglican  writenu  559 
(Sec  Church  of  England,  England,  History, 


Ecclesiastical  History,  Anglican  writers.  559-561. 


&c.) 

Ecclesiastical  Power,  menaces,  484,  485.  (See 
Church,  Roman  Catholic,  &c.) 

Economy:  among  laborers,  59;  Tuckerman's, 
587. 

Eden:  spiritual,  750;  not  in  West  Indies,  917. 
(See  Heaven,  Paradise,  &c.) 

Edinburgh  Review,  quoted,  445,  446. 

Education:  not  in  books  alone,  comprehensive. 
x6;  national,  29,  30;  Board  of,  30;  helpful 
measures,  30,  31 ;  public  lands,  31 ;  unfits  men 
for  work,  32;  formerly  mechanical,  49,  122; 
laborers'  children,  62;  tma  idea.  63;  present 
modes.  74  /  involves  monl power,  84, 05  ;  higher, 
nsedea  for  montl  support,  706-109,  122,  123; 

inUuence,  106,  loy;  educated  teachers  (q.  v.), 


108;  remarks,  116-12V,  praise  and  practice, 
periodicals,  underratea,  117;  parental  office, 
117, 118  ;  parsimony,  statesmanship,  118;  best 
fortune,  1 18, 1 19 ;  best  minds  needed,  1 18-123 ; 
germ  of  improvement,  use  of  books,  121 ;  ^n- 
tshed,  122 ;  spread  in  United  States,  126-129 ; 
connection  with  all  ages,  143,  144;  diffused, 
162,  16^;  often  betrays,  276;  influencing  opin- 
ions, ;^86;  parentel  wish,  416,  ^17;  rdigious 
necessity,  438;  government  aid,  556,  557; 
Christian,  582 ;  end  of  being,  612;  life-long, 
698;  in  West  Indies  (q.  v.),  917;  race,  ^0, 
949.  (See  Culture,  Self-Culture,  Teaching y 
&c.) 

Edward  VI.,  and  relieion,  445. 

Edwards,  David  B.,  History  of  Texas,  753. 

Edwards,  Jonathan :  result  of  belief  in  ms  Trea- 
tise on  tlie  Will,  4  ;  false  theories,  character,  5 ; 
literary  rank,  128,  120;  supposed  biography, 
201 ;  atmosphere  of  Northampton,  285 ;  inti- 
macy with  Hopkins,  428  ;  antislavery,  767. 

Egotism,  Napoleon's,  525,  534,  S38-542. 

Egypt:  pyramids,  409;  Napoleon's  campaign, 
525,  526. 

Elba,  Napoleon's  exile  and  return,  536. 

Election :  unconditional,  276,  376.  377  ;  doctrine, 
459  ;  described,  461 ;  opposed  by  Milton,  511, 
512. 

Electricity,  subtile  power,  290. 

Elevation  of  Labonng  Classes :  lecture,  36-66 ; 
compared  with  kin<;s,  37 ;  defects,  38 ;  n^^tive 
meaning  of  elevation,  38-42 ;  toil  not  avoided, 
^9 ;  inward  not  outward  change,  40 ;  deniagog- 
ism  discouraged,  41 ;  positive  meaning  of  eleva- 
tion, 42  et  seq. ;  character.  42,  43 ;  acquisition  of 
truth  by  force  of  thought,  43-51 ;  objections, 
51-60;  books  lacking.  Sit  52;  lack  of  mdepen- 
dent  thought,  52,  53  ;  dangers  of  a  little  learn- 
ing, 53 ;  jower  subjects  and  higher,  53,  54  ; 
rank  distinctions,  54-57 ;  unrennement,  5s ; 
lack  of  time,  s6,  57 ;  neglect  of  work,  57,  58 ; 
discouraging  facts^  58-60 ;  intemperance,  58 ; 
waste,  59 ;  hygienic  ignorance,  59,  60 ;  sloth, 
60 ;  encouragements,  60-65 ;  respect  for  Isibor, 
61;  popular  literature,  61,  62;  education,  62, 
63;  Christianity,  63;  hopes,  64;  fears,  65; 
majority,  65 ;  means  of  progress,  66. 

Elevation  of  Soul,  42,  43. 

Elizabeth,  Queen :  and  religion,  445 ;  incidents  of 
her  reign,  5^5. 

Eloquence,  false.  287,  288.     (See  Recitation.) 

Emancipadon :  dreaded,  689,690, 921, 922  ;  hoped 
by  slaveholders,  70s ;  methods  determined  by 
them,  725 ;  West  Indian  (q.  v.)  experiment, 
725,  726,  741,  802,  808,  809;  immeoiate,  726. 
73^1  7Zli  ^3i  804;  hopeless,  726;  gradual 
preparation.  726,  727 ;  not  easy,   728 ;  imme- 


diate,  urgea  by  a  few.  732.  733 ;  English  Act, 
of  Civil  War,  781 ;  impossible,  797- 
erty  value,  797-000 

800;  amalgamation,  800,  801:  race-war,  801, 


763 ;  cause 

803 ;  property  value,  797-800 ;  compensation, 


1 


w/v  ,     <»*i«ai|^AUs«i«v»a,    «,n/w,     uv&  ,     tavc- ^r*«u,    i7v/«, 

802  ;  immojiate,  dreaded  by  Cla^,  802 ;  safer 
now  than  in  the  future,  803 ;  Hntish  Act  car- 
ried by  agitation,  808;  Yankee  indifference, 
808,  809;   in   West   Indies  (q.  v.)   820-853; 
Gumey's   book,    820-828;    topics    suggested, 
828-S44  ;  pecuniary  loss,  828-^33 ;  sugar,  829 ; 
idleness,  830-832;  CKtV?XV3c«v\\.'i  >&\fc  ^a»s*^^V:r 
837,  9i%-<)ao*,  «ictaci\atv\mv^\Kvv^^>%-!$3>N'^'>^\ 
miidnegco  cY\anLcX«,>  ri-'i'JfiV  ^^^^^^^^'^^ 
»a8  •,  not  to  \>ft loTCtA.^Nb.>i>vj  \  Xv^^  ^^?^^±:., 
aja    913-,  Ijcao^   Nd^«a  Va  n.v^^-^^*^^ 
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fruits,  Qi  3;  Christian  origin,  91 7-920;  resisted 
in  England,  918;  financial  question,  923.  (See 
Siavtry^  &C  ) 

Emutions:  not  laid  waste  by  religion,  261,  262; 
scnice  to  the  preacher^  265  ;  not  uf  thcmbelve:^ 
religion,  344,  Up  :  debi^ned  for  God,  934. 

Bm/resanoSy  in  lexas,  "57. 

Encouragement,  Tuckemian's  rule,  588. 

Endless  Mihery,  doctrine,  244,  245.  (>ee  Dura- 
tton.  Hells  Punislim^Htt  &c.) 

Enemies,  duty  to,  6S7,  (>ii8. 

Eneri^y:  awaVencd  by  war,  653;  God*s  sustain- 
ing, 972. 

Enghien,  Duke  d':  murder,  529;  remembered, 

54^- 

England :  in  war,  10 ;  patriots  armed  by  religion, 
35«  3^>;  lower-class  roughness,  55;  wealth,  64; 
mstitutii)ns  and  degradation,  92 ;  hers  not  the 
only  literature,  137;  Puritan  power,  157;  reli- 
gious changes,  445;  Reformation,  506,  510; 
Milton's  Defence,  508,  509:  foe  uf  Aa}H>leon, 
K22 ;  never  understood  by  him,  ^32 ;  Eliza- 
oethan  age,  555 ;  Tudcerman's  visit,  591,  595, 
508;  poor-laws,  31)8;  Worcester's  pamphlet, 
6ox ;  animosity  fostered,  631  ;  slave-trade,  660 ; 
imbroglio  with  America  in  1838,664-666  ;  -gen- 
erosity, fair  judgment  demanded  (1S14),  t)^\ 
monarchy  better  than  republican  slavery,  71S; 
Anglo-^^a\on  invasion,  7^9:  interest  in  Mexi- 
can question,  7^3 :  republican  sentiments,  763, 
77f):  antislavery  sentiment.  7(k)  S16,  8^17,  S69; 
KaumtT's  Letters.  Sii  ;  religion  favorably  con- 
trasted with  American,  y-}/> ;  Norm,  n  prey,  S39 ; 
legi*ilative  scenes,  850 ;  meeting  about  Atrican 
civilization,  J<5i  ;  antislavery  leaders.  8^>9 : 
lower  classes,  S^kj,  .S70  ;  Chartists,  bulwark  ot 
Pnitestantism,  S70:  interest  in  j>cace,  900; 
antislavery  not  hypocritical,  ck>4  :  lalx>rcrs  and 
hop,es,  911.  (>ec  Europe ^  Great  Britain ^ 
&c.) 

Envjlish  Character  (q.  v.).  ryi)2. 

En»;lish  Harlxjr,  Antigiui,  824. 

En^^lish  I^n>;ua{;c  (q.  v.):  bent  by  Milton,  302; 
i'f/'ionat^n\  32S. 

Enc^lish  Literature  (q.  v.):  Augustan  age,  272; 
Tnckernian's  interest,  y/t. 

Eni;li«.h  l*e<>ple  :  respect  tor  F6nelon,  565  ;  spirit 
in  the  South,  Su}. 

Enligluennicnt :  past  and  present  compared,  269- 
272  :  affcctin'.>  ministerial  education,  280,  281. 

Fnn'.ii,  prevalent,  74. 

Ens<»r,  Captain,  ff  the  Creole,  8^3. 

Enterprise:  needed  in  the  ministry  (q.  v.),  266, 
2<>7. 

Enthusiasm :  no  danger  from,  168 :  origin  of 
Christ,  305-^07;  defined,  S16;  attributed  to 
Channina:'s  ideas,  92<). 

Envy,  enijendored  by  iwverty,  77. 

Epicureanism:  unlike  Christianity,  205,  26S; 
scepticiMii,  22t  :  i>reserved  from,  499. 

Epi'icoi-acy  :  U'ss  impoitant  question,  276;  bul- 
wark against  I<onianism,473 ;  retaining  Romish 
ritual,  474:  Milton's  contest,  504,  505.  (Sec 
C/i  II  re  A  of  F.uf^ia  ft  d. ) 

Epi>>tl<:s:  outgrown  arguments,  245,  246;  road 
til  the  ai'{ivtle>,  430 :  dark  reisoning,  c;36.  (See 
lulu.  S'l'w  Tc^^tamcnty  KVir/afion,  &c.\ 

EpistJtrs  oi  Paul,  harmouv  >n*vV\\\yv^Xvjt\,  ly^'iV 

(><x  Piinl.  vS:c.)  ^    , . . 

E(|p;th:\  :   I).  I.)n:  a  conwon  Y;ixV\w,  -j  \  U^TArtX'i- 

(lii)..  >!.ivirv,  Ur^,  (>«.a;  t.VweTsUxcs^ijt)^'.^^^^'* 


EiTor :  the  wor  t  an  outgrowth  of  retigiao,  4 : 
how  best  expelled,  275 ;  always  pcmickxis, 
370,  371. 

Errors,  resulting  from  rdigious  tcndenciei,  816, 
817. 

Espionage,  the  term,  528. 

E^ence  cf  the  Christian  Rdigion:  phn,  925-, 
sermon,  1300-1006;  definition,  1000-1002;  in- 
ward heaven  its  great  promise,  1002-10C4: 
true  happiness  in  perfection,  1 004-1 006.  (See 
ChristiaHity.') 

Essentials  of  Religion,  taught  in  all  churches, 
43^.  4\V 


Essex,  Earl  of,  quarrels,  5^5. 
EstaUished  Churchi 
Roman  Catholic.) 


»»T  555- 

(q-  v.)» 


an  evil,  383.    (See 


707. 


(>ec  Fricdom^  &.C.) 


Esteem,  a  religious  impulse,  ^34. 

Ethics,  deficient  in  English  literature,  13;.  (See 
AforaL) 

Ethnic  Religions,  929.     (See  Natiotu,) 

Etna,  metaphor,  272. 

Eucharist,  false  ideas,  440.  (See  TranstAstan- 
tiatioM,  &c  ) 

Europe :  criminals,  8 ;  past  and  present  omdi- 
tion,  3;  ;  necessary  toil,  56 ;  great  cities.  6c : 
stupendous  movements,  71  ;  condition  of  fte 
peasantr)',  74 :  mental  and  material  fabrics.  12S : 
literar)-  advantages,  133;  Continental  litera- 
ture to  be  studied,  136",  137  ;  free  schools  162, 
163;  generous  sentiments  diffused,  406;  out- 
door life,  474;  intellect,  514:  ready  fcr  a 
strong  hand,  525  :  revenues,  530 ;  Napoleonic 
desf)lations,  531;  subjugation,  "^32,  541  ;  one 
monarchy,  j,i,Tiy  536;  Na}X)loon  s  vassal,  53^: 
crown-marriages,  53^;  convulsed,  542;  a  camp, 
544;  prostrated,  obstacles  to  freedom,  545: 
possibility  of  freedom,  546,  547  ;  joyless  labc>rff, 
553 :  Tuckerman's  visit,  598';  manual  labfw.  603 ; 
moral  development,  6i9;bal;mce  mainuined, 
631 ;  military  tradition.-,  657  ;  general  jucino- 
tion.  602.  ^171-674  ;  harlequin  dress,  67S :  peo- 
ple cf-ntrasted  with  Africsms,  720 ;  slavcr>  kd- 
fashioruible,  770,  781,  799;  fears  of  Amtr.can 
influence,  777 ;  provincial  aminanson,  S05, 
800  ;  aboli:ionism,  S08  ;  negroes  known  b>'  re- 
port, 809;  surprise,  814  ;  wcl. -digested  law*. 
830 ;  law  c»f  honor,  838  ;  Channing's  ideas  wel- 
comed, 930;  in  iS;;o  and  1831,  1004,  1005. 
(See  Eti^lanily  France^  &c.) 

Euroi^e  and  America:  distance  annihilated,  64: 
mutual  benefit,  (14,  65  ;  literary  envy.  127;  Wie 
Europe  enough,  186;  Tuckerman's' fan;e,  59:; 
Peace  translations,  605  ;  relatiuns  with'  '^. 
Union,  651 ;  intcreNt  in  Mexico,  762-765;  pos- 
sible wars,  773»  ^M  ;  apprehensions,  775. 

Even  ng,  time  tc»r  prayer,  495,  49^.. 

Everett,  Edward,  ap|:ointinent  to  England,  SS2. 

Evidences,  Chri^'tian,  inward,  465. 

Evidences  of  Christianity:  sermons,  188-232: 
unbelief  not  a  sin,  i8t),  190;  not  a>hamed  of. 
iSS,  ro;  true.  1  So:  polluted  stream,  191: 
rejection  may  be  a  virtue,  101-193 ;  bulwi'k, 
192;  treachery,  192^  193;  no  war  with  nature. 
U)3-io<);  proofs,  193-202;  origin,  IQ7;  n- 
beyond  investigation,  197,  19S ;  time,  place. 
founder,  apostles,  iqS  ;  nature,  it)8,  190: 
teachings  and  documents,  109-204;  histcr-c 
•w^vvKv«v\.,  WYs-aoa  •,  in  terital    proofs,  2o:!-2  d+. 

\•J^CK\CiXv.^w    VKv^wss^^^^     ic*a-ixtsk\  \sE!!a.j«s5&. 
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(q.  T.)»  aio-«i8,  221-436,  2^0;  objections  to 
mirades,  210-216 ;  direct  evidonce,  216-218; 
author's  character,  218-222^  227,  228,  231,  232, 
302 ;  opposed,  221 ;  historic  and  other  facts. 
326-231  ;  human  origin  impossible,  unusual 
ideas,  229,  230;  adaptation  to  advanced  condi- 
tions, 230 ;  personal  effect,  232. 

Evklencesof  Revealed  Religion :  paper,  220-232  ; 
condensation  difficult,  220 ;  objection  to  mirac- 
ulous origin,  221-226 ;  particular  proofs,  226- 
232;  cause  and  effect  226;  Christian  facts, 
226-231  ;  new  conception  of  the  universe,  227 ; 
records  and  internal  proofs,  231,  232.  (See 
Ckrisiianityy  Revelation,) 

Evil,  desire  for  deliverance  from,  034. 

Evil  One,  injustice  bom  of  the,  922.  (See 
Archfiend^  Safan.'s 

Evils :  the  worst,  262 ;  why  permitted.  707 ;  not 
bettered  by  establishment,  786.  (See  Criwu^ 
Sin^  Sufferings  &C.) 

Evil  of  Sin  (q.  V.) :  sermon,  347-353 »  ^<»^  347 ; 
definition,  347,  348 ;  inward  effects,  two  kinds, 
34^*  349  f  natural  and  moral,  348;  suffering, 
34^  350 ;  beyond  this  life,  350-353 ;  always 
evil,  840. 

Example :  the  best  missionary,  255-257,  383 :  of 
Jesus,  310-116;  importance,  311.  (See  Imi- 
tableness^  yesusy  &c. ) 

Excellence :  elements  involved,  5S2 ;  ministry  of 
suffering,  612,  613;  supreme  object  of  Chris- 
tianity, 1007,  1008.     ^See  Ferfection^  &c.) 

Exchange,  intrigues  of  tne,  1 79. 

Excitement :  a  demand  of  the  age,  272,  273 ;  love 
of,  a  cause  of  war,  646,  647. 

Exclusion,  System  of  (q.  v.),  478-486. 

Exdusiveness :  annuls  private  judgment,  480, 
481  ;  fruits,  ^83,  484. 

Exomimunicatiun :  for  trivial  causes,  476 ; 
Christians  not  backward  in  using,  479, 481, 482 ; 
not  excluding  error,  479 ;  Apostolic, 479, 480. 

Exertion,  nature's  law,  966,  967. 

Experience:  worth  more  than  books,  49-52; 
school  of  religion,  285,  286;   condemns  sin, 

349t  350- 
Extemporaneous  Preaching,  advice  about,  47a 

(See  Preachings  &c.) 
Extracts  from  Letter.    (See  Creeds,) 
Extravagance,   the  laborer's  enemy,  59.     (See 

Economy^  &c.) 


FABBRONI,  GIOVANNI,  the  Simpton 
Pass,  530.    {Stit  NapoUon.'S 

Facetiousness,  consistent  with  gloomy  doctrines, 
426. 

Faith :  a  deep  want  of  the  soul,  1 1 ;  element  in 
self-culture,  21,  25 ;  based  on  authority,  53,  54 ; 
the  kind  most  needed,  72;  obscured  by  pov- 
erty, 78 ;  the  spirit  of,  a  glorious  inheritance. 
^7 ;  impulse  to  literature,  136 ;  from  heart  and 
mtellect,  deeper  meaning,  190 ;  argued  upright- 
ness in  eariy  disdples,  191 ;  source  of  power, 
363,  266 ;  in  Bible,  446 ;  essential  in  Sunday- 
school,  447-449 ;  in  God,  447 ;  in  the  child, 
447,  448 ;  in  Christianity,  448,  ^9 ;  doctrine. 
459;  articles  of,  488;  a  proof  of  spiritual 
power,  9.S3 ;  stress  in  New  Testament,  a 
means,  true  use,  1009.  (See  Confidtnci^ 
Trust.) 

Fall  of  num,  in/enDtial  doctrmtt  369.     (See 

Familiarity,  bUndtng  us  to  greatness,  30a. 


Families :  best  place  to  study  human  nature,  53 ; 
of  the  drunkard,  loi ;  divme  institution.  145  ; 

all  minds  one,  313-3" 5»  9^9t  ?44»  945  ;  love  a 
virtue,  344;  not  demanding  aU  our  time,  ;^82, 
^83;  in  death,  669;  Southern  not  Christian, 
844  ;  all  men  one,  956. 
Fanaticism:  among  (Christians,  2^3;  epidemic, 
245  ;  popular,  272,  273 ;  found  in  the  Bible, 
370;  not  piety,  381,  386;  momentary  power, 
551  ;   low   order,    562;   abolitionists    (q.  v.), 

Farley,  Frederick  A  ,  ordination,  291-302. 

Farmers ;  soil  for  best  men,  719 ;  sons  in  college, 
768. 

Farm  School,  allusion,  590. 

Fashion :  bad  infiuence  and  poor  vocation,  40 ;  slav- 
«7»  54i  55  ;  protects  vice,  116.    (See  Dress.) 

Fast  Days,  sermons,  679-688. 

Father:  a  spiritual,  6;  everywhere,  400;  ex- 
pressing personalitv,  412-414;  and  character, 
414-415;  apostrophe,  the  word,  415;  the  su- 
preme Goo,  485 ;  near  communion,  938 ;  the 
Universal  (q.  v.),  947-954 ;  name,  1004. 

Fatherhood  of  God :  growth  of  belief  in,  164 ; 
revealed  by  Jesus,  2^7-249 ;  universal,  250 ; 
involved  in  human  likeness  to  God,  291-302 
fassim  ;  real,  377 ;  akin  to  human,  395 ;  ob- 
lect  of  supreme  worship,  412-420;  implies 
love,  416 1  education,  416,  417;  authority,  417; 
spiritual  intercourse,  417,  418 ;  yearning,  con- 
ferring immortality,  ^18 ;  F6neIon's  ideas,  566, 
567 ;  central  Christian  doctrine,  communica- 
tion of  a  kindred  nature,  iooa.    (See  God.) 

Father's  Love  for  Persons :  plan,  927,  928  ;  ser- 
mon, 954-9^9 ;  for  eadi  and  all,  954,  955 ; 
perfection  of  wisdom,  955  ;  particular  and  uni- 
versal providence,  95^-^957 ;  practical  ideas  in- 
volved, 957,  958 ;  abiding  consciousness  to  be 
attained,  958,  059. 

Fathers  of  the  Ctiurch :  study,  439 ;  not  receptive 
of  mudi  truth,  521.    (See  Latin,) 

Fear:  cast  out,  17^;  selfish,  288;  unselfish, 
289 ;  limits  to  religious  use,  300,  301. 

Feasting,  higher  lessons  of,  977. 

Federalists :  Disunion  plot,  629 ;  merits  and  de- 
merits, 639-642. 

Federal  Street  Church,  Channing's  special  word 
to,  278. 

Felix,  congregation  compared  to,  470.  (See 
Pau/,) 

Fellowes,  Robert,  his  work  reviewed,  459-^68. 

F^nelon :  diseased  views,  4,  562,  563 ;  a  dream  ? 
298 ;  power  of  his  word,  436,  438  ;  Remarks, 
559-578 ;  Life,  559,  566 ;  freslmess,  insight, 
562;  Telemachus,  563;  character,  564-566; 
extracts,  565,  566 ;  respected  by  foreign  armies, 
56;  ;  translation,  566  ^  system,  566-574 ;  God, 
566,  567 ;  self -crucifixion,  567-574. 

Ferguson,  Adam,  works,  596. 

Fervency,  extravagant,  254.    (See  Zeal.) 

Feudal  Ideas,  outgrown,  56,  57.  (See  Ranif 
Royalty.) 

Feucialism,  barons  and  serfs,  716. 

Filial  Love  (q.  v.),  points  to  (3od  (q.v.),  933. 
(See  Pother.) 

Filiation  of  Jesus,  Worcester's  view,  606. 

Fires,  kindling  too  many,  144. 

Firmness,  Thacher's,  626. 

Flanders,  tcspocXiox  "^few^wtv,  %<iV 

F\allerv :  loNvax^  G<A,  >,•,  Ta»a«»Jc««^>  S*f^>  .  _^ 

F\ot\da-.   acswaxtd,   i^*\  T€kwXa»&c<j    ^iafis«*«i^ 
77a-,  Uag^fA^.'jVi, 
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Follen,  Charla:  tribute  to  Tuckennan,  586; 
friend&hip,  (^5;  sermon  on,  607-618:  death. 
61;^,  014;  triencLihip,  diaracter,  hook  ana 
childlike,  614 ;  family  affection,  614,  615  ;  re> 
finement,  independence,  615;  greatness,  615, 
610:  Christian,  616;  intellect,  616,  617;  elo- 
quence, 017 ;  personal  losons,  617,  618 ;  aboli- 
tionism, K17. 

Food,  lack  and  abuse,  75-7 7 • 

Force:  must  fall,  9;  unchained  in  nature  and 
society,  167. 

Forgeries,  of  the  second  century,  202.  (See  E/ip' 
tUs^  Gosftls^  &c.^ 

Forgivennii:  promised,  240, 24 1 ;  connection  with 
Christ's  death,  378-380,  404,  405  ;  propensity 
of  (iod  towards,  395;  and  prayer,  495,  496; 
doctrinal  rank,  1010. 

Formality,  not  piety,  3S6.    (.See  CerentonUs.) 

Fortitude,  specially  doiumded,  6S7. 

Fouche:  system  of  espionage,  528;  diief  coun- 
sellor, 542. 

Fox,  (jeorge :  true  ideas  of,  164;  allusion,  438; 
pnce,  679.    (See  Quakerism.) 

France:  in  war,  10;  drawing  Uught  mechanics, 
46;  a  temperate  cotmtr>',  no;  mfidelity,  220; 
atheism,  407 ;  under  Napoleon  (q.  v.),  c22- 
^^•j passim;  Concordat,  529,  530;  all  soldiers, 
533 ;  !»eemin'^  small,  536 ;  foremost,  ^39,  540 ; 
not  rii>e  for  liberty,  >45  ;  invaders,  5^5  ;  'luck- 
emian's  visit,  501  ;  death  of  Thacher,  625  ;  era 
in  history,  630  ;  liberty  endangered,  736 :  Cuba, 
764  ;  money  ^^aid  in  tiayti,  832  :  Norman  prey, 
8^9:  lv.'gihlati\  e  scenes,  850;  glory  her  great 
idea,  SSt).     (Sec  Europe.^ 

Franciscans,  the,  principles^  473. 

Franklin,  Benjamin :  practical  wisdom,  23  ;  fame, 
127,  12S;  his  kite,  172;  antislavery,  730,  731. 

Franklin  Lectures,  12-36. 

Fraternity:  a  moral  support,  between  rich  and 
poor,  106.    (See  Benevolent.) 

Freedom :  important  to  rcli<;i()n,  3 ;  value  among 
savai^cs,  125  ;  injured  by  associations,  147,  148; 
assailing  truth,  167;  jcalousv  of  its  own,  174, 
175  ;  bani:>hin|;;  false  views  of  Christianity,  245  ; 
in  man,  300 ;  hard  actpiisition,  3(() :  unconquer- 
able, 472:  inor.il  sentiment  tlic  hope  of,  546; 
Euro]K>an  possib.liry,  ^.|A,  547  ;  essential  to  ex- 
cellcnco,  551-55? ;  F<jlltn's  devotion,  615, 616; 
nation;il  strength,  635  ;  weak  without  Christian 
principl  ■,r»72  :  dependent  on  n'.orals,  774  ;  thirst 
for,  703;  the  great  right,  793,  912,  913;  new 
impulse.  805  :  conflict,  816,  817  ;  not  the  only 
gain  of  emancipation,  916-918 ;  human,  975. 
(See  Spiritual  trecdom. ) 

Free  Agency:  doctrine,  459;  Follen's  faith,  616. 
(Sec  ElcitionJ) 

Free  Countr\-.  law  unto  itself,  637,  638. 

Free  Discussion,  essential  to  growth,  744,  745. 

Free  Inquiry  :  sign  of  the  times,  affecting  the 
ministry,  27^-276;  checked,  3S3;  subverted, 
4Si;  about  slavery,  722. 

Free  lnstituti«  ns:  \alue,  175,  176;  idolatrous 
tni'^t,  1S3;  importance  of  C'hristianity  to,  187; 
menaced  by  ambition,  554,  S5S  ".  not  preventing 
public  wrongs,  672  ;  not  upheld  by  slavery,  716- 
718.     (>ec  A//^<r;-/^,  &c. ) 

Irxet  Investigation,  in  tl\eoloRy,  26^,  264. 

Freemason r\',  subtWe  ct^mmumcalvm,  ^Vs. 

¥x^  Mind,'characlcr.  174, 17s.    V*^et  Mind,5j.c.> 

¥xw  States:  dutv  toward  sVavcrs- , ^^^c  svT<a«\  o\ 
truth,  72ts  73^.'S2l  ;  ^v^rU  ol  Olvscu^svow,  -  V  \ 
made  pro-srascrv   by   ajjiUXivun,   iy^\  Q»»«^> 


7^7-739;  to  stiy  revolt,  bat  cBcoiuage  dbcoi* 
BOO,  737;  difficult,  737,  738;  high  bcaria;, 
inflocibility,  738;  strug^e  for  freedom  ud 
anion,  firmness  needed,  719 ;  no  great  oommoi 
interest,  771,  773;  no  right  to  abolish  shvoy, 
7S0, 781 ;  equal  interest  with  South,  787 ;  made 
supporters  of  slavery,  7S9,  790 ;  bound  to  sup- 
press sbve-revolts,  7^;  nio^bor  to  Slave 
States,  790,  791 ;  poktically  interwoven,  tci  : 
indifPertnce  to  slaverv  and  the  West  liKfin 
emancipation^  808,  009 ;  religion  dead  ci 
slavery  questioo,  836,  837;  duties  roused  bjr 
slavtfy,  841-853;  to  Individuals,  841-844: 
political  duties,  844-850 ;  to  abstain  from  inter- 
ference, 844-847,  885, 886, 888  ;  Slave  States  as 
foreign  communities,  845, 8S5 :  high  grocnd.  &4^; 
no  secret  understanding,  S48,  849:  liberatioD 
from  all  connection  wim  slavery,  S49 ;  dntia 
fq.  V.)  in  Creole  (q.  v.)  case,  ^5 3-909 ;  pctsoiBl 
freedom  and  reprobation  oC  slaver}-,  ^^  924. 
(See  Nortky  Souths  Slavery^  Untttd  States.) 

Free  Thought  (q.  v.) :  encouraged  in  the  minis' 
try,  263,  264 ;  sacrificed  by  Protestantism,  4S9. 

Free  Trade :  a  juster  principle,  166 ;  desirable, 
615,  636.     (See  Commsrc^^   Tarif,) 

Free  Will,  ground  of  responsibihty,  511,  C12. 
(See  CaMnismy  EUction^  Fre€  Agency^  Prt- 
destination.) 

French  Character,  spirit  in  the  South,  S93.  (See 
Norman.) 

French  Hepublic :  under  Napoleon,  524,  535; 
destroyed,  S30,  531. 

French  Revolution:  result  of  t>-ranny,  169,  170; 
volcano,  171;  of  1830,  days  of  July,  31;; 
causes,  5321  533 1  causes  of  failure,  S45,  ;46i 
compared  with  American,  545 ;  history  sTnce, 
630;  effect  upon  America,  640,  641 :  excesses. 
640;  exhausting  Europe,  671  ;  organized  mob, 
735,  736 ;  disgraceful  excesses,  S6S ;  freedom 
crushed,  912.     ( See  Reij^n . ) 

Friendship:  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  361,  562, 
364-366;  influencing  opinion,  386;  In  Jesus 
and  heaven,  101^. 

Fugitive  Slaves:  m  Free  States  (q.  v.),  78S:  rt- 
turn,  788-790 ;  legal  sin,  7S9 ;  bloodhoiuKb, 
794.  995  ;  tlu'y  to  aid,  847,  848 ;  United  Sfutes 
law,  8;'6,  857 :  returned  even  from  Massachu- 
setts, 956 ;  from  England,  860 ;  difficulty  ot  en- 
forcing the  law  fairly,  873.  874  ;  mode  1^  trial, 
873-875  ;  guilt  of  escape,  875 :  how  regarded 
bv  Free  States,  876 :  taken  in  the  Disirict 
q\  Columbia  (q.  v.),  88r,  S82  :  offer  to  restore 
them  to  the  West  Indies,  882 ;  flight  urged, 
885,  88<):  rejoice  in  the  individual,  88S;  in 
Berkshire,  923,  924      (See  Slavery ^  &c.) 

Future,  the,  not  a  copy  of  the  past,  38,  57. 

Future  Happiness,  not  passive,  1008. 

Future  Lite:  revealed,  195 ;  joys.  358,  3x9;  se- 
mon,  359-366  ;  bodily  rising,  «in  argument,  35^: 
disbelief  unphilosophical,  360 ;  distinct  concep- 
tion needed,  360, 361 ;  going  to  jes^us,  361-36;; 
to  sympathize  and  work  with  him,  302:  iiris 
world  not  forgotten,  362,  363 ;  present  intere>t 
of  the  departed,  363 ;  changed  insight,  363, 
364  :  nut  inconsistent  with  happiness  pl^  ^ 
sympathv  and  suffering,  ^^64 ;  joining  the  vir- 
tuous dead.  364-366;  friendship,  365;  effort 
'  "Mv^  ^\d,  \fv?^,  ^66  ;  education,  messengers  to 
Tcv»\>]  ^ci\\^^  <%«t\\k'^  Qi^s^  v>!^N>««:^  t^ ;  Tuck- 

tttlU>,^0^ 
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GAI.L1SON,  JOHN :  memoir,  618-625 ;  nre 
excellence,  618;  life,  61^  6ao;  chieif  dis- 
tinction, 620 ;  strength  and  light,  620,  621 ; 
religion,  621,  622;  anecdote^  622;  peace,  622, 
62^ ;  desp  benevolence,  623 ;  mtellect,  623,  624 ; 
triouts  of  the  bar,  industry,  age,  624 ;  death, 
624, 625. 

Gallows,  central  of  the  universe,  397.  (S>ee  Cross^ 
&c.) 

Gambling  Houses,  licensing,  877. 

Gannett,  Ezra  Stiles:  ordination  sermon,  269- 
278;  Channing's  welcome,  278;  tribute  to 
Tuckerman,  5^,  599. 

Gafety  in  slaves.  720. 

Gensnds,  away  from  camp,  524,  525. 

Geneva:  and  the  ministry,  433;  cradle  of  Cal- 
vinism, 461.  • 

Genius :  works  from  lonely  thought,  Z49 ;  not  a 
creator,  161 ;  evoking  others*  powers,  506,  507 ; 
a  kind  of  inspiration,  948,  949 ;  not  exerted  at 
will,  self-reliance,  970. 

Gentiles,  included  in  grace,  947-950. 

Geozraphy,  its  human  interest,  122. 

Geology :  illustratbn,  80 ;  not  inimical  to  govern- 
ment, 167.     (See  Science) 

Georgia,  proceedings,  642. 

Germany:  musical  taste,  19,  107;  peasant  cul- 
ture, 107;  respect  for  Fenelon«  565.  (See 
Europe* ) 

Ghosts,  where  seen,  222. 

Gibbon's  History,  561. 

Giddings,  Joshua  K.,  censured,  883,  884. 

Gilbert,  Nathaniel,  in  Antigua,  823. 

Gillies,  John,  his  works,  596. 

Gladiatcnrial  Showrs,  ilhistration,  784. 


Gloom,  spread  by  Calvinism  (q.  v.  j,  30^. 

tdttion. 
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Glory,  stirring  word,  655.    {See  Ami 
diers.) 

God*s  Attributes:  measure  of  moral  elevation. 
47,  48  ;  developed  by  progress  ,  81,  82 ;  hara 
to  form  true  ideas  about,  95  ;  sectarian  views, 
164;  maligned^  191,  376,  377;  not  clearly 
taught  by  nature,  22^ ;  ideas  and  words  con- 
trasted, 375;  matenalized  by  Trinitarians, 
387-39*  ;  intelligible,  389,  390;  progressive 
conceptions,  410,  411;  incomprehensibility, 
461-467 ;  no  theological  monopoly,  574,  575 ; 
univerud  conception,  931,  ^32 ;  brighter  concep- 
tions, 93^,  9^6 ;  new  prinaple  of  life,  958,  950. 

God*s  Authonty  (q.  v.):  sovereignty,  2-6;  de- 
si^  in  society  (q.  v  ),  141 ;  freedom  shown  in 
miracles  (q.  v.),  211,  223, 226 ;  orderliness,  223; 
immediate  interference,  410,  411;  paternal, 
416,  417 ;  free  obedience  (q.  v. ),  551,  552 ;  hv- 
mony  with  human  nature  (q.  v.),  571,  02;  de- 
throned by  injustice  (q.  v.^,  830 ;  first  allegiance. 
^73 1   purposes   accomplishea   through  mixea 

good  and  evil,  891,892;  learned  through  obe- 
icnce  (q.  v.),  937. 

(3od*s  Beneficence :  aimless  life  without,  177, 178 ; 
inspiring  love  (q.  v.),  380,  3S1 ;  love  of  virtue 
(q.  v.),  571.  572  ;  dcpenience  (q.  v.)  on,  935  ; 
fountain  of  happiness  (q.  v.),  985 ;  our  supreme 
good,  1003,  1004. 

G^*s  Communication  of  Himself:  new  glimpses, 
89;  veil  of  his  works,  226;  grace  (q.  v.),  39s, 
396,  440,  918,  919;  spiritual,  417;  idea  of,  ob- 
BC^u^t  945*946;  moral  power,  957-95^;  spirit- 
ual influence,  973;  inducing  perfection,  999, 
tooo,  iOOJ, 
God's  Communion:  in  moral  greatness,  64,65; 

learned  from  ourselves,  23$,  aj6,  945,  980,981  j 


man's  likeness,  190,  C73;  moral  nature,  293, 
294;  affections  (q.  v.)  and  conscience  (q.  v.), 
912,  933 ;  real  J  937,  938 

Goors  Creatorship:  an  artist  or  not,  18,  211  (see 
Art) ;  a  mechanical  universe  not  sufficient  for 
his  purposes,  212;  impartial  goodness  (q.  v.), 
240 ;  in  nature  (q.  v.),  294,  295  ;  natural  beauty 
(<!•  v*)*  934;  authority  of  works,  950;  not 
exhausted,  962 ;  not  the  whole  of  God,  1003, 
1004. 

God's  Existence :  open  evidence,  52,  53 ;  ration- 
al conclusion,  369 ;  humanly  known.  467-465. 

God's  Goodness  (q.  v.)  :  propitiation  oy  dattery, 
^;  how  to  be  preached,  259,  260;  whence 
known,  293,  294 ;  a  wise  toicher,  370,  371 ; 
our  hope,  403 ;  needs  no  advocate,  610 ;  testi- 
fied in  suffering,  (q.  v.),  608-613 ;  in  perfection, 

987,988. 
God*s  Fatherhood  (q.  v.) :  shadowed  on  the  soul, 

7 ;  parental  interest,  194 ;  its  nature,  242^  2^ ; 
Likeness  to  (q.  v.),  2^1-102 ;  chanctenstics, 
3761  377 1  ^»3 ;  of  animals,  1004 ;  meaning, 
^14;  a  spintand  Father  ot  spirits,  41^,  416; 
individual,  055,  956.  (See  Fatherhood^  uni* 
versal^  &c.) 

God's  Justice  (q.  v.) :  immutable,  3jr5  :  allied  to 
gooiwess,  376,  377  ;  the  slave's  friend,  706. 

God's  Kingdom,  on  earth,  8^6. 

God's  Lov^  (q.  v.) :  friendship  with  man,  5 ; 
claim  for  love,  317,  318;  almighty  friend,  66; 
gospel  worthy  of,  210 ;  arouses  love,  261 ; 
impartiality,  323,  324 ;  its  nature,  795 ;  inflict- 
ing pain,  (9.  v.),  396;  unbounded,  416;  not 
shown  by  mdulgenoe,  1004.  (See  Father's 
Love  for  Persons^  Universal  Father^  &c) 

God's  Mercy  (q.  v.) :  harmony  with  justice,  376, 
377 ;  essential  to  forgiveness,  395-397. 
od's  Mind  (q.  v^:    not  the  only  reality,  4; 
literary  growtn  afiected  by  apprehension  of  the 


Goi\ 


supreme,  1^6;  or  spirit,  293;  the  first  cause, 
932f  9^3 ;  *"«  infinite  light  (q.  v.),  ^i,  092. 
Goo's  Nature :  infinity,  2  et  sea, ;  original  ideas 


God'! 
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about,  2^;  resting,  153;  Bible  (q.  v.)  descrip- 
tions, 368,369;  like  ourselves,  373;  men  called 
g^i  375  ;  judged  by  human  (q.  v. )  nature,  464- 
468,  962;  Milton's  ideas,  511,  512;  F^nelon's 
views,  566,  567 ;  not  to  be  monopolized,  955. 

God's  Omnipresience :    filling  the  universe,  44; 
nearness,  956;  secured  by  obedience  (q.  v.), 
95;-959 ;  moral  effect,  978  980. 
od's  (Omniscience:   enlarging  views,  392-394; 
inspecting  the  soul,  986. 

God's  Perfection  :  not  belittled  by  a  high  estimate 
of  man,  2 ;  man  (q.  v.)  contrasted  with  God, 
2-6 ;  all-comprehending  mind,  16 ;  influence  of 
this  truth,  ^t; ;  morale^,  v.),  283,  284,  376 ; 
maintained  by  Unitarianism  (q.  v. ),  380,  390 : 
in  general,  390-392 ;  discemiole  by  numan 
(q.  V.)  powers,  462,  463 ;  ability  to  conceive  of. 
945,  946;  central  impulse  towards,  980;  at 
goodness  (q.  v.),  987,  988. 

God^s  Proviclence  (q.  v.):  intentions,  11,  32; 
over  virtue,  197 ;  over  nations,  684,  685 ;  in- 
spiring trust  (q.  v.),  960-966. 

Goa's  Revelation  in  the  universe  (q.  v.)  and 
Humanity  fq.  v.) :  outiine,  927  ;  allusion,  929 ; 
sermon^  938--^6;  germs  everywhere,  938,  930; 
chiefly  in  Christianity,  939,  ^o ;  lessoci  ol  t!»i^ 
outward  ^oi^d^  \e&xSSvn&  \io  vcSvjn5c^>  ^^>  ^VK^\ 
my%tenovAf»n^,<H^N  Vaa(«tw<ASiw^Hi^'^^^« 

beings  9Ai'^SN  ^'^^'^^^^^'^S^yS^ 
about  V»uiiamt:i)OoX«ax^  «k!^V  ^v^  >  ^***^ 
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*>m.  94^1  943;  n««l  principle,  945-^5  \  P«i 

laeption  of  nght,  943,  944;  and  the  law  01 

ooiigatian,  944,  945  ;  hnnian  capabilities  945 ; 

value  of  »uch  viewe,  945,  946. 
GocPs  RevelatxNift  (a.  v. ) :  to  ttie  patriaichs,  aa6 ; 

aeen  in  Christ'ii  lite  (q.  v.),  2a6|  324,  455,  919; 

three  branches,  936. 
God'«  S|Mrituality :   preaerved  in  VnitariaiusiD, 

388 ;  faith  in,  for  Sunday-echool  (q.  v.)  work, 

I's  Unity  (q.  ▼•)•  >»  nature,  340;  doctrine! 
>-373 ;  lingular  number,  37a.    (See  Trin- 

J.) 
I  Worship  (q.  v.) :  steady  oontcmplatioii,  a, 
3;  glorified,  ^,  6;  real  |pound,  not  flattoy, 
248,  341/;  solicitude  for  right,  349;  vision  01 
the  dead,  366;  mspired  by  goodness  and  per^ 
fecti<m,  376-378;  selfishly  seized,  411,  412; 
filial,  413,  414;  highest  temple,  421 ;  among 
aUvehdders,  907. 

God-man,  emotions  roused  by  the,  390,  391. 

Goldsmith,  OHver,  Tuckemian's  interest,  506. 

Good  Men :  unity  of  faith  among,  386 ;  m  all 
churches,  432;  treating  the  bad  as  outcasts, 
892. 

GoodHiature,  not  virtue,  344-346. 

Goodness  :  mingled  with  Evd  (q.  v.),  891,  892 ; 
divine  ideas  roused  by  the  word,  943,  944 ; 
affecting  divine  fatherhood,  952,  05^^ ;  ts  eter- 
nal life,()65;  not  imparted,  971 ;  heights,  974, 
97  s  ;  the  only  giKxl,  1012. 

Good:  the  chiet,  349:  definition  of  public,  700, 
701 ;  turned  into  evil,  957  ;  for  which  we  must 
trust.  9<>3-</>5 ;  supreme  defmcd,  984,  985, 
100^,  100;,  1012. 

Gospels :  genuineness,  t 99-204,  228 ;  not  named 
by  contemporaries,  200 ;  authorit>'  derived  from 
authorship  ratlicr  than  contents,  iorgcries,  202 ; 
no  trace  of  later  times,  203 ;  st>'le,  203,  201 ; 
delineation  of  jcsus,  204 ;  proofs,  227,  228 ; 
marks  of  truth,  231,  30a,  305  ;  never  praise 
Testis,  302  ;  import  of  certain  texts,  ^07 ;  must 
DC  true,  310;  cnicifLxion,  325  ;  taught  in  Sun- 
day-school, 4s  1-456  J  treasury,  455  ;  Tuckerman 
and  the  Greek  Harmony,  593.  (b^ee  New  Tes* 
tament. ) 

Gospel,  the:  not  political,  91 ;  sad,  9; ;  growth 
of  its  age,  106, 107 ;  way  ofaoing  good,  140^;  not 
a  system  of  rules,  154  ;  true,  189;  unbiassed 
judgment  of  mankind,  192,  193 ;  self-denial 
(q.  v.)  not  of  this  world,  200  ;  one  object,  210; 
treasury,  V9>  33°  *•  demands  perfection,  331 ; 
commended  to  each  clement  in  human  nature, 
314  ;  new,  336;  word  now  indelinite,  2>^'^ ;  hos- 
tility to,  480  ,  {pacific,  6^1  ;  not  the  onlyjight, 
940  ;  delinition  and  essence,  looo.  TSce  Lhris- 
tianity.  Jaus,  New  Testament,  Kevelathn. 
&c.) 

Government :  restrictions  needed,  8;  liberal  ten- 
dencies, 164.  165  ;  no  longer  a  monopoly,  165  ; 
guardian  of  freedom,   176,  553;  aid  to  moral 
trecdom,  181-185  !  pi>rpo^  more  than  earthly, 
181,    182;  religious  action.  182;  highest  duty 
not  recognizccl,  1S2.  183;  checks  and  balances, 
1S3,  1.S4;  unsettled  by  zeal  for  freedom,  552, 
551;  necessary,  553;  greiit  negative  good,  5 56- 
55^,  630,    631;    national  liencfvts,  633,  634; 
notions  about,  637  ,  \eU\i\^  vjat  XocKsit,  ^\\ 
war-duties,  67-^-679;  div'me  \i\sX\Xv\X\ot\,  cfe«>j*«A. 
and  respected^  671),  f>!f^o,  700  -,  rcsvsUwcfc^.  ^wVj , 
681  ;  not  the  measure  o(  T\g.U,(591  \  teX^^v^tiXo 

personal  liberty,  699-704  »  tcvt«iitx^V»XvNt  x:^t 


■hipped,  8(8;  cnat.ng  pcopity  (q.  v.),  867; 

ooarae  macnine,  890 ;  hard  to  nuke  anew,  £93, 

894.     (See    CoHgrgss^    Englamd^   Fruitm^ 

Legiilativn^  Untitd  Siatss^  sc.) 
Governments:  popular  power,  163,  i64;apidt 

towards  one  another,  182,  183;   tend  to  dinl 

equality,  767. 
Gnoe :   defmition  of  diTine,  195 ;   a  name  for 

love,  596 ;  and  works  (q.  v.),  404  ;  means  «f, 

426,  427 ;  doctrine,  459 ;  needed  by  best  Chris* 

tiaoo,  404:  connection  with  ritca,  440;  doo> 

trine,  91^    (See  J^sus,  Mercy ^  &c.) 
Grammar,  importance,  19. 
Grand  Signior,  the.  allusion,  525. 
Giant,  Moses,  his  philanti.ropy,  590W 
Gratitude :  to  parents,  490,  4^1 ;  TDckenHi*i| 

593 ;  impelling  towards  religion,  934. 
Gravitation,  how  learned,  214. 
Gray,  Frederick  Tarell :  ordination,  88-92. 
Gray,  Thonaas,  his  Bard,  596. 
Great  Banington,  Mass.,  Hopkins's  fairtl^iMe^ 

908. 
Great  Britam :  war  in  1838  averted,  640 ;  diS- 

culty  in  1812, 679;  in  1814,  681 ;  West  Indiaa 

possessi<»is,  763-765 ;  letter  of  inquirv,  775 ; 

size,   805;    Act    of   £manci|:ation,  808,809; 

benevolence  of   aristocrac}',    812;    oomjdaint 


882 ;  a  war  possible  on  account  of  the  Creole 
case,  898-902;  Northeast  Boundary  question, 
901,  902;  the  Caroline,  902  ;  Right  of^  Seardi, 
902-905.    ( See  Engla  nd, ) 

Great  Men.  raise  our  estimate  of  the  race,  68. 

Great  Minus  (q.  v.)  :  elevate  others,  52, 53 ;  and 
free  them,  550,  551. 

Greatness:  true,  12;  in  any  sphere,  13;  boo- 
ored,  68,  69 ;  national,  124,  125 ;  Christ's  coo- 
victions,  309,  310;  personal  influence,  311- 
314  ;   the  three   orders,  541  ;   real  test,  54S, 

549- 
Great  Purpose  of  Christianity:    sermon,  246 

Greece :  man's  dignity,  3,  4  ;  love  of  freedom,  7; 
sense  of  beauty^  18,  10;  vainly  studied,  47; 
allusion,  09 ;  citizens  auove  work,  168 ;  litera- 
ture at  Christian  era,  197 ;  hard  philosophy, 
*97f  1981  228,  573  ;  its  commercial  centre,  335; 
architecture,  409  ;  spiritual  peace,  ^74 ;  liboty, 
615;  party-spint,  632;  Achilles,  648;  behind 
Amenca,  687 ;  limited  liberty,  702 ;  AtlKniaa 
slaves,  T\T\  slavery,  72-j ;  decisive  battles,  Sio: 
Spartan  theft,  877;  Thermopylae,  921.  (So* 
Athens^  Corinth,  Paul^  &C.) 

Greek  :  accents,  1^0 ;  poetry,  497  ;  Tuckerman's 
interest,  596;  Ifterature  next  the  Scriptures, 
948,  949. 

Grt'ck  Church  (q.  v.),  not  the  only,  436. 

Greenland :  condition  of  people,  74 ;  nussioa 
preaching,  ^25. 

Gnesbach's  Testament  (q.  v.),  596. 

Growth  :  the  end  of  culture  (q.  v.),  15 ;  parabk^ 
314 ;  happiness,  963,  964. 

^>x\\.\  XA\  to  be  friendless,  io6w  107  ;  irratiooal 
vv««v»  •»iiV-vn  *>  'vKs^'^^K  V«iV  1^7 ;  not  infr 

0^%  ^as^  V^V    V^a«^  Ctvrm^  Vu^kw^mmbiXx 
Siw^^^\ 


nvoiaoii,  J5S■ 
Cu^D«y,  Joseph  John  :  Letm,  810-85  .ijhuiiM ,' 
oitracB.  S2iSiS  ;  nfcfcnccs,  833,  835,  83?, 
839.    (Sec  Quattriim.) 

U'ABIT :  bondage  reMsted,  17;;  supenedei 


Hilf-wUdom,  1 

Hal],  Robert,  »llui 

Hamlet,    view    of 

Skaktipear    ' 


I   natun,  133.      (See 


m?  198. 

Hangman^  compared  with  the  soldier,  678, 
H»nnital,  compared  with  Napoleon,  5J7. 
Happineu ;  for  all  classes,  i^  ;  not  to  be  mad; 
lij;  none  outsde  of  Chn>t,3i6;  in  heaTen, 
jSi,  165;  in  comniLnity,  579,  jSo;  personal, 
interfeied  with  by  slavery,  703;  inutiable  de- 
lire  for,  934  ;  bound  up  wiih  general  good, 
956,  957 ;  not  our  own  work,  966,  96?,  985 ; 


10  mental,  SJ4, 135  1  bw 
0/  nature,  140. 1*1 ;  from  contiasl,  446, 

Harmony  of  Gospels.  S93-     (See  Gtsfth.) 

Hanisburg,  Pa.,  mob  there.  813, 

Harris,  Rev.  Dr.,  in  Marblehead,  610. 

Hartley,  David,  tnaterialism  and  merils,  5. 

Harvard  University:  Dudleian  Lecture,  i»o- 
331;  dedication  of  Divinity  Hal),  i; 7-169 ; 
then'     ■    ■     ■      -  -^    • 


M*.^ 


Hayley,  William,  translation  of  Hilton,  tog,  399. 
■■ayti  condition,  83a.  «33-  <See  tVtit  fndt,,.) 
ealCn ;  laborers' 


I,  i9,  6a  i 

loolied  at  bf  Cod, 
ihadei  scat 


irade  and  blessini;,  967.  9 

Heart:  idamanl,  3941  alone 
443.    (5ec4?irf««.&c.l 

Htatheni:im :    classic   decay,   ia_ 
tecHl,  936  ;  far  from  God,  94S ;  tyranny,  99II. 

Heathen,  the:  fate,  146;  condition  before  Cluist, 
to;  ;  hght  of  nature,  13S ;  one  supreme  deity, 
1401  rqielled  l>y  Christian  depiavily,  2;fi,  aj7  ; 
ignorance  of  early  converts,  ;  iS ;  hell,  949, 
950.    {^ee  Pagans.) 

Heavm  :  sfuritua]  unfolding,  140 ;  for^gn  coun- 
*^-  »5".  »;jr  jSji  364;  glory,  177;  end  of 
nian,  393;  Chnnrs  dencrjptions,  306;  time  not 
distant,  310;  not  extenul,  noneforthe  impure, 
3)8,  339  ;  life,  occupatioru,  360-366  ;  locality, 
360.  tOE ;  earth  visible  from,  36^  t  inliabitan^ 
reunion,  yftfii  in  the  soul,  aao;  the  one  qualifi- 
catioD,  41^ ;  begins  in  the  church,  443  :  within. 
939;  ipint  in  Jesus.  996:  in  perfection  of 
mind,  1031;  its  happiness  defined.  looS;  union 
with  earth,  ioi;.ioJo.  (See  Filari  U/t, 
Immortality,  Paradiu,  Sc.) 

Heba,  Reginald:  alluNon,  438;  (nety,  c6o. 

Hell:  fortiic  heathen,  u6:'popular  ideis,  146, 
3aj,  4541  irrational  and  unchi   ''      ^    -  - 


»M.  J45  '■ : 


seldon 


Lised,  = 


needed,  duiaii^  333';  In  soul,  3J7,  338  ;  drsd 
of,  not  T^ety,  3S6 ;  preached  but  not  believed, 
J36:  Uilton'tj  499-iO'-  (See  "  '  ' 
^i/riiMfmi,  Satan,  &c.) 
Henry  VIII.,  indrtlipoB,  4^5, 


Hero-worship :  not  true  honor,  68,  69 ;  a  cidm 
of  war.  647- 

Hewell's  Murder,  833. 

Hierarchies,  needless,  476.     (See  OMrtk.) 

Higher  Law  (q.  ».  1,874,875. 

Hindoo  Philowphy,  its  glunpses,  J14. 

Hindostan,  suttee,  856. 

History:  inspiring  a  hatred  of  the  pasrion  for 
power,  8;  philosophy,  17;  God  in,  33;  idoB 
and  minutiz,  47,  48;  moral  aspects,  (o;  moral 
teaching,  laa,  133;  useful,  rao;  to  be  rewrit- 
ten. 134,  355,  loiS;  in  its  bearing  on  Christian 
evidetices,  197-106;  made  tributary  to  religion, 
370 ;  witnesses  the  divine  in  man,  197-399  ;  ar- 
gument] for  exclusive  relipon,  439;  taught  in 
Sunday-school,  456;  its  staple,  553;  Tucker- 
man's  preferences,  596;  shows  contempt  for 
our  race,  600;  manifestation  of  soul,  668;  a 
revelation  of  inconsistencies,  748 ;  revealing 
human  gain.  767;  impotence  of  statesmanship. 
811 ;  proving  religion  natural,  934,  933.  '" 
Biegrafh^. ) 


(Sec 

thing  needful, 
443.  444 1  awaltening  divine  idfas,  943 ;  no 
greater  good,  too8.  (See  Gsodntu,  Sml, 
Sfiril.) 

Holland:  illustration,  iij  ;  Napoleon's  advice  to 
lung,  5J9,  540:  respect  for  Ftnelon,  563; 
award  01  the  king  rejected,  901. 

Holy  Alliance ;  unwotlhiness,  J41 ;  detested,  545, 

Holy  Ghost :  a  un  against,  365,  459 ;  yoke  im- 

posed,;!?. 

Holy  Spirit  (q.  v.):  aids  promised,  143,  377; 
nature  and  work,  197,  198 ;  not  irrevstihle, 
^,  971 1  influence  of  God,  j8a,  4S1  j  dedia- 
tion  to,  401 ;  many  channels,  417  ;  voice,  ^ai  1 
apostolic  gifts,  oSertd  to  all,  430;  ritualistic 
bestowal,  439,  44a;  irrespective  of  outward 
conditions,  476;  impersonal, Clarke's  view,  ;iii 
Milton's  view,  513,  313,  517,  518;  best  gift, 
919.     (See  Gad.) 

Home:  injured  by  war,  id;  connection  with 
labor,  3D ;  woman  its  priestess,  164  ;  work  in 
religion,  3c; ;  within  the  house,  979.  (See 
thmritit  Lift.  *c ) 

Homer,  greatness  and  ignorance,  ai.  (See 
Gruk.) 

Honor:  for  the  poor,  90-93;  false  ideas,  653; 
'■'  '--■  — -'— '   660-664,900. 

non.  67-71 ;  Chrie- 
ity  interesting,  67. 
68 ;  true  brotherhood,  68  ;  obligations,  69.  70 ; 
soul,  duty,  69  \  inlinite  purposes,  70 ;  sinners, 

ages  and  ranks,  deep  nature,  71. 
Hooker,  Richard,  allusion,  438. 
Hope:  inspired  ty  religion,  ^,  987;  set  freebj 

Hopkins,  Samuel:  liberal  influence,  433-438; 
tfieolofty,  413,  434.  427;  appearance,  415; 
anecdotes,  436 ;  antislavcry,  767^  qoS . 

UoT««  -.   not  dianv:^  ^  >alEi6a,  «ii-,  *  «»»*■ 
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Hospitals:  limitations,  145;  iHustrationy  277; 
founded  by  Christian  love,  997. 

Hottentots,  minds  of  the,  ^14. 

Housatonic  Valley,  Chanmng  there,  ^7. 

Houses :  less  important  tlian  their  mmates,  87 ; 
not  the  end  ot  Ufe,  979.  (See  Architecture^ 
Buildings y  &c.) 

Howard,  John:  allusion,  109;  a  dream?  298; 
work,  314 ;  of  the  true  church,  436. 

Howe,  John,  allusion,  438. 

Human  Agency,  disparaged  in  religion,  251. 
(See  Free. ) 

Human  Beings:  not  machines,  19,  20;  varying 
needs,  39 ;  above  worldly  dignity,  73  ;  true  cul- 
tivation, 80 ;  no  faultless  model,  141 ;  not  to 
be  part  of  a  machine,  1 76 ;  confidence  in  their 
moral  judgments,  462,  461 ;  no  money  value, 
662 ;  not  loved  like  dogs,  855. 

Human  Depravity  (q.  v. ),  doctrine,  244,  245.  (See 
Sin^  &c.) 

Human  Life  (q.  v.) :  studies  bearing  upon,  50, 
51;  a  book,  52;  trials,  340,  347;  courage 
needed,  750. 

Human  Miiid  (q.  v.),  sacred.  5CI. 

Human  Nature :  estimate  hign,  1-6 ;  image  of 
Deity,  12,  13:  end  of  its  creation,  36;  grand 
study,  48 :  perfect  proportions  in  Christ,  66  *, 
its  sui-^riority,  67,  68  ;  seen  undisguised,  97, 
98;  too  stron;;  for  the  utilitarian,  129;  not  a 
tiger,  167;  divine  descent,  177:  the  principle 
touched  by  Christianity,  i0;  foundation  for 
miracles.  214;  religion  iLsetl  to  degrade,  253; 
susceptibility  to  improvement,  277 ;  dignity 
and  divinity,  292,  293  ;  clothed  Ujwn  by  relig- 
ion (q.v.),  2(>8 ;  preacher's  appeal,  300-302; 
not  universally  corrupt,  316;  no  pairt  to  be 
eradicated,  340,  311:  nobleness  used  to  its  own 
harm,  341  ;  awakened,  the  great  foe  of  Ro- 
manism (q.v.),  472;  F6nelon's  (q.v.)  harsh 
view,  562,  563  :  capacities.  76S  :  same  North 
and  JMnith  (q.v.),  803  :  reverence  for,  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  918,  qiq:  to  be  entirely  trusted 
for  rellRious  truth,  928,  929;  religious  (q.v.) 
principle,  031-9^8;  divine  communion,  931, 
945  ;  disparaged,  942,  043 ;  true  greatness 
(q.v.),  ()45,  946;  harmony  with  God,  960; 
perfection, '964 :  development,  964,  965;  in 
Jesus  (q.v.),  992,  wi. 

Human  Powers:  to  be  unfolded,  31,  32;  infirm- 
ity of,  074;  limitless  expansion,  1001,  1002. 

Human  Race:  work -i  en  a  part  of,  65 ;  to  be 
honored,  67-7^;  oneness,  68,  106;  the  chief 
fruit,  125;  rismg  from  the  dust,  160;  hope 
for,  171;  common  ruin,  -^77;  God  revealed 
through,  f)4i-94<>;  education,  949;  survives, 
960-9^)2  :  interestini^  to  man,  1012,  101^. 

Human  Rights  (q.  v.)  :  nature  and  surrender, 607- 
703  ;  in  moral  constitution,  007,  (yqiS* ;  particulars 
specified,  ()«)S-7oo  ;  when  suspended,  60Q- 703  ; 
progress  and  denials.  78(')-788  ;  weighetl  a'^ainst 
each  othLT,  8^0,  S31  ;  not  made  by  laws,  S57. 

Human    Weakness,  due  to  want  of   trust,    965, 

Q()(). 

Humanity  :  to  be  taught  through  all  branches  of 
study,  122;  combined  with  divine  glories,  308  ; 
law  of,  890,  900  ;  soul  of  religion,  954. 
Hume^   David :    his  aulhorshlvj,  200  \  argument 

against  miracles  (c\.  v.),  224-226. 
Humility  :  Christ's  estimate,  121  •,  ?iftcc\tA\i^  w.- 

a/ted  views  of  man,  293  *,  "in  Jesus,  9^2-<jq^. 
Hurd,  Richard,  learning,  560. 
Hymns,  of  women,  164. 


IDEALISM,  philosophy,  981. 
Ideas:  great,  crften  denied  to  the  mnltitiide^ 
49<  5<>t  53  >  origin  and  induence;,  48,  49. 

Identity,  personal  consciousness,  962. 

idleness :  temptation  of,  102 ;  in  West  Indies, 
830. 

Idolatry,  outgrown,  ^12.    (See  image.) 

Ignorance :  cause  ot  suffering,  58  ;  oompatiUe 
with  wisdom,  81,  82 ;  the  poor  not  to  be  con- 
demned for^  82 ;  door  to  temptatioii,  104 :  to 
fanaticism  m  the  ministry,  281  ;  nccessaiy 
among  slaves,  711.  (See  Culture^  Edtuet- 
tiofty  &c) 

Image-worship,  why  fortiidden,  388,  389.  (See 
Idolatry.) 

Imagination :  use  and  spread,  a  pitx>f  of  spiritual 
power,  981,  0S2.     (See  Romance.) 

Imitableness  ot  Christ*s  Character :  sermon,  310- 
316;  regarded  as  impossible,  311-313;  great- 
ness communicable,  311,  312;  oneness  m  all 
minds,  313-315;  growth,  314,  315.  (See 
Jesus. ) 

Immortality :  ever-improving  condition,  70 ;  germs 
in  the  poor,  83;  burden  of  New  Testament, 
195 ;  taught  by  miracles,  213 ;  not  by  nature, 
223 ;  in  revelation,  232 ;  convicticni  to  be 
aroused  by  preaching,  262 ;  the  great  proof, 
324  ;  affected  by  sin,  349-353 ;  sermon,  3;4- 
359;  discover}',  importance,  3^4;  organized 
nature  limited,  354,  3; 5  ;  its  greatne^  the  one 
objection,  358 ;  soul  unlimited,  3^3-356;  perfec- 
tion in  growth,  destruction  a  loss.  356;  sep- 
aration into  elements,  356,  357 ;  guilt  a  jwoof, 
357»  358;  personal  outlook,  358,  359  ;  sermon 
on  Future  Life  (q.v.).  359*  366;  not  app^^ 
bended,  363;  of  worship,  411  ;  destiny  from 
God,  418,  419  ;  taught  by  Jesus's  resurrection. 
448 ;  germs  here,  497,  498  ;  French  unbelief, 
C45;  Pollen's  faith.  016,  618;  Gallison's,  624, 
625  ;  worth  to  man,  919;  universal  idea,  939: 
material  changes,  962,  963 ;  trust  for,  965 ; 
rooted  in  nature,  979,  980 ;  faith  universal, 
983;  motive  to  obedience,  1010.  (See 
Htax'cn^  &c.) 

Impartiality,  needed  in  Federal  Government,  654- 

Importance  of  Religion  to  Society  (q.v.) :  paper, 
187,  188;  aid  to  ordinary  virtues,  Christianity 
singularly  needful  to  free  communities,  1S7; 
fewer  restraints  needed,  187,  188. 

Imjwsture,  Jesus  not  the  creation  of,  304,  305. 

Impressions,  force  of  early.  648. 

Improvement:  a  filial  duty,  492,  403;  won 
through  struggle,  504 ;  spiritual,  needing  united 
effort,  973:  endless,  1005,  1006. 

Improvements,  the  most  valuable,  37. 

Imputed  Sin  (q.  v  ),  a  vanishing  doctrine,  27?. 

Inabilitv,  natural  and  moral,  460.  (See  Frtc 
Will.) 

Incarnation,  doctrine  of  paganism,  388.  (bee 
Atonement^  Jesus,  Trinity,  &c. ) 

Incendiarism,  instantaneous  mischief,  551. 

Incomprehensibility  of  God,  463,  464. 

Inconsistency,  in  Calvinistic  view  of  God,  461- 
468. 

Incredulity,  a  reaction,  210,  211.  (See  Scc/ft- 
cism.) 

Independence :  in  opinions.  24 ;  for  preachers, 
^'^^  "^c^V  w\Q!rA,\\(i\  lost  in  society,  142  ;  a  re- 

dence.^FTee.^ 


India,  sunkca  millioai,  iio. 

Induuis,  North  AmoKa :  Great  S^iit,  diabelicf 
of  Trmity  u  ibaurd,  14^  ;  contempt  lor  Chiis- 
tiaiis,  156;  compand  with  peuano,  553;  tcr- 
ritoria,  641;  Chcrokes,  666;  iptulcd,  672; 
ccatraited  with  sUtes,   710 ;  new  wan,  7S0 ; 

loilividuali  .  ,...,, 

hood,    141,   141;  me^cd  ]n   th(  cmwd, 
earlT  development,  145  ;  paptOa],  354  ;  to  Be 
coiuidsied    by     the     State,     701,     joi;    oot 
absorbed,  858. 

Individual:  value  of  the,  176;  perpetuity,  354; 
worth  to  the  ilate,  701,  701.    (Ste  Man.) 

Individual!:  importancx,  4<f;  part  of  the  nee, 
9i4i  955  r  apparoitly  tratisient,  960,  961-    (See 

Industry  :  widening  form!,  16;  ;  steady,  a  protec- 
tion, Ida;  Galhson's,  614;  in  Wat  Indies, 
S18-833.     (See  Lairr,  yocalioH,  Wuri.) 

Infallibility:  of  Bible  (q.  v.)  Intetpreiatioiu,  338, 
11^ ;  not  to  be  assumed,  i&i,  183 ;  odious 
daim,  563,  564. 

a  sadder  sight  than  an,  910. 


i'Ji 


Infidel. 

Infidelity.     .   ,  .       . 

virtue.  191  ;  not  feared,  na  ;  may  .  . 
tteedom,  264  i  niadical,  176 ;  hall-way  house, 
405-408 ;  noted  writers,  407 ;  and  worship, 
464;  French.  529.     (See -^MriJM.) 

Infinite  Atonement  (q-v.):  loo  objectioas,  sub- 
verts hop;,  396-39^:  a  deluijoni  398;  un- 
sciiptural  and    unnecessary,    401-404.      (See 

Innnite  Satisfaction  (q.  v.],  implies  severity  end 
subverts  hope,  397.  (See  Alonnunt,  li^n- 
U,,  At) 

tntinite  Sin  (q.v.),  impossible,  4o>  (See  Crimi, 
Evil,  &c  ) 

Infinity  :  not  barring  God  from  man,  194  ;  in  hu- 
man mind.  194,  19^ :  sense  of,  610 ;  testified 
in  nature,  9)0,  941 ;  tm^ed  in  man,  943.  (See 
God., 

Influence,  how  measured,  13,  14. 

Ingersoll,  C.  J.,  discourse,  114. 

Injustice,  not  sanctified  by  time,  79S. 

Inner  Light  (q.  v,):  universal,  138,  94S;  Chris- 
tiin.  5I7,  518.     (Sw.  e«o*e«,  *c.r 

Inquisition:  liability  to,  151;  a  covert  moral, 
180;  horrors,  Jji;  dark  page,  411 ;  foun 

sincaity.48j,8j6:  Iiabilla'a  at"^ - 

(See  Reman  Cali 


Insanity  :  ■  lesser  evil,  137  ;  n 

distrust,  960. 
In>»:t3,  compared  with  men,  97 


piety,  381 ; 
(See  vf  nil 


3(18;  claimed  by  "N 


ue.  Christ's  distmction, 

Dlion,  cii   526;    moral, 

■' "-     (See 


■l,  In/allicilily.) 
iniiiiuiionv  limits  of  power,  ;;. 

necositv,  141 ;   progress  dependant  on,  194, 
19; ;  (hroush   nature  and  nurades,  ati,  1I5< 
(See  Sdiuatim,  Ac  J 
baoTTectioo,  not  to  be  dreaded,  801,  Soa.    (Sm 
»«■  S>la>Ji  S^try,  Ac)  •""'■* 


I,  3M;  JudgmfGod, 
eds,  481i;  of  MiltuD, 
i,  497;  Napoleon's,  537-539,  J41 ;  injured 
slavery,  710,  711 ;  used  lor  religion,  936;  a 
ssing,  969,  970  j  expended  on  both,  976, 
1 ;  study  of  spint,  981  ;  pvie^ed  by  reli- 
n.  9S8-991 ;  grandeur,  990  ;  freed  bf  Jesus, 
t.  (See  Mind.) 
ctuality:  in  aelf^ulture,  16-25;  povoty  a 

cess4,  10a:    in  man,  too;  disinterested,  (64 

lSa.ffuman,AfaH.eCc.) 
Intellectual  Progreu  (q.v.):  of  the  age,  16]) 

unlimited.  333. 
Inttlhgence :    mvenUve,    31;    divine  gift,    163; 

not  to  be  directly  l»islaled,  536-SJ8. 
Inte!ligit»Iity  :  needcdin  Sim(hy«citool  teachiag, 

456.  *57i  f^  God,  461,  463. 


....:  evii^'  ., 
. .  , .  t  78  i  secondary  1 
99-101  ;  thegreatevil, : 
poverty  and  par — ' — 


,  58 ;  bane  of  por- 
'-  made  prominent, 

junishments,  loo ; 

lot ;  abhorred  for 
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103;  intdlectual  depresMion,  sensuality,  1 
want  of  self-respect,  104,  105  ;  love  of  excite- 
ment, 10;;  remedies,  105-1141  inward  and 
outward,   10;  ;  sodal  intercourse,  106;  hi^ff 

109-113;  drinking  usages  discouraged,  113; 
sale  suppressed,  114;  encouraged  by  com- 
merce, 166 ;  prevalent,  176 ;  cnrse  of  Ireland, 
583.  584 ;  'Tuckennani  inlcrct,  jgo.  591 ; 
among  slaves,  708 ;  a  State  plcdgttf  to,  par- 
allel with  slavsy,  7S5 ;  agitation,  S07;  Saxon 
serfs,  S37  ;  disenthralled  Oiouunds,  920.  (Sea 
SfirHiHKt,  Tempiramct.) 

Intercession,  of  sainted  friends,  361,  361.  (Sea 
>«..  &c.) 

Intercourse,  with  sti^etior  mmds,  13. 

Interference,  moral  nght,  784. 

Intermediate  State,  tut  for  the  ChristiaI^  loij 

International    Keli- 
ties,  181,  1S3; 
«i2.     (See    Am. 

Intolerance:  i 


aces,    1^  J   dn- 

1S3;    pacification,  651;  artntratitia. 


»sible,3i. 


>,  indebtedness 


if  Abolitii 

anaiks,  i-ii,  9)7-930. 
.  human  distinction,  14. 
Napoleon,    513.    514;    in  great 
;See  Insfir^hon.) 
I  Eospels  not,  22Q  \  at  Christ  In^ 
Tn  feliiabetfi's  &ie,  555. 

inwaia    nan,    muuius    lac   ouux,  56,   57.     (Sea 

//umar  Mind,  Man,  Ac.) 
Ireland:   greet  improvements,   583,  5S4;  slaves 

happier  than  peasantry,  719,   720;  benefit  ol 

station,  807,  &08;    teixible  condition,  Sia) 

Catholic  Church  (q.  v.),  833. 
Irish  people,  falsehood,  B38. 
Iirewstible  Gnc^  doctrine,   iji.    (Sea  Graf, 

ate.) 
lRe>enncn,K<nQe(A'eti«>«t,\^1- 
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Itily;  ■neodoto  474;  MfltoB't  ktter,  m\  N»- 
poleoa*s  first  campaign,  533-325 ;  Tuscany 
and  other  states,  robbery,  5x5.  (See  Ckmn^ 
ntng^  Rwman  CtUktUc*) 

JACKSON,  ANDREW:  in» will, 666; tilral^ 
eiied,736. 

Jacobins:  m  the  Revolutkm,  169;  aisodation 
with  Napoleon,  523. 

Jaffa,  mashaaei  52^. 

Jamaica:  planters,  72(,  802,  825^,  S46;  estates, 
&C,  825 ;  exports,  526 ;  new  mdustiies,  831. 
(See  Slavery,  West  IndUs^  &c.) 

^  ames  I.,  a  Solumon,  555. 

]  ames  the  Apostle  dissent  from  Paul,  369. 

'  ay,  John,  antislavery,  710.  731. 
ay^  William,  work  on  ^vcry,  848. 

^  efferson,  Thomas :  anti&lavery,  770 ;  aihniwimi 
fA  Louisiana,  f.  2 ;  qualities,  850. 

Jehovah,  and  false  gods,  842.  (See  God^  T^wfi 
&c.) 

lenks,  Dr.,  ministry  to  the  poor,  599. 

Jenisadera :  God's  centre,  103 ;  Jesus  tiiere,  435 ; 
destruction,  919.    (See  /wdM.) 

Jesus  Christ,  as  Brother.  Friend,  and  SaTkmr 
(q.  v.):  plan,  928;  allusion,  929;  sermon, 
992-1000 ;  bom  in  humility,  992 ;  in  our  own 
nature,  993,  994 ;  hardships,  994 ;  humility, 
99^-998 ;  snows  his  character,  995,  996;  new 
oraer  fA  mind,  995  ;  mysterious  rank,  996 ; 
spirit  of  heaven,  996,  097 ,  continuous  power 
of  his  history,  907,  998 ;  the  liberator,  998- 
icoo ;  of  the  intellect,  998 ;  of  conscience,  998, 
990 ;  of  love's  energy,  and  of  love  towards  God, 
999 ;  of  hope,  1000.  (See  O/j/zaif,  Chris- 
tianity J) 

fesus  Christ's  Authority  (q.  v.) :  value  of  one 
lesson,  82 ;  questioned,  99 ;  social  t\  rar.ny  con 
donned,  142,  143;  Sabbath,  i;^;  change  in 
the  world's  estimate,  188 ;  public  confession, 
190;  assumption  of  dignity,  307,  30S;  made 
too  distant,  311,  312  :  conceale(]  by  deification. 
319 ;  sole  master  of  Christians,  367 ;  equal 
honor,  414 ;  divine  sway  no  monopoly.  549 ; 
not  arbitrary,  552,  553;  iniplicatim  of  New 
Testament  titles.  1013. 

Jesus  Christ's  Character  (q.  v.) :  benevolence 
(q.  v.),  67,  r»S:  moral  image,  69,  70,  283,  284  ; 
service  of  mini^tr}-,  85  ;  true  greatness,  120; 
humility,  1 20,  207 ;  founder  and  soul  of  Chris- 
tianity (q.  V  ),  198:  freedom  from  ambition, 
(q.  v.),  205,  206,  20S ;  originality,  218-220, 
223,  224,  226 ;  contrasts,  227-229 ;  forgiveness, 
228 ;  traits,  228,  220  *,  harmony  with  teach- 
ings, 230,  240 ;  self-sacrifice  (q.  v.),  277 ;  ser- 
mon, 302-310;  Ix)ve  to  (q.  v.),  316-328; 
motives  lowered,  32^,  327 ;  chief  Rlor\',  327, 
394,  301; ;  apprehensible.  395 ;  more  merciful 
than  Ciod,  yy> ;  {Kirtrait,  435  ;  sincerity  and 
reality,  477  •"  if(irt)earance,  658,  65^. 

Jesus  Christ's  Church  (q.  v.)  :  instituting  minis- 
try, 109;  moral  kingdom,  241,  242;  no  5>'ste- 
matized  ritual,  ^29,  430 ;  bodily  presence,  435  ; 
disciples  everywhere,  47(1 ;  cree<ls  (q.  v.)  separ- 
ating from  the  Master,  4S6;  creed,  940;  estab- 
lishment, 1012,  1013. 

Jesus  Christ's  DcatVl  (q.  n-.V-  tftec^,  'j^^Ai  V^^'^ 
finite,  effect,  37^;  nol  miW\T\%  GoCl  TOercA\.\\, 
Sy^Tf'^o  ;  a  dVing  god  3&&,  3*9  *>  ^^^^?.>  ^2^% 
404;    a   criminal,     746;   iot  a.\\,  9\«).     ^^^ 

Atonement f  Bloody  Cro55,  &c,) 


Jem  Christ's  Divinity  (q.  ▼.) :   cdkd  God  li 
(q.v.),  244;    dritv,  371-376;  a 


with  God  (q.  v.).  304  ;  piety,  395  :  <fivine  vi^ 
tue  (q.  v.),  401 ;  deniea,  401,  402 ;  woiiUk 
412.^14;  titles,  413;  hoouige  due,  414:  Mil- 
ton's view,  512,  513.     (See  Trinky,  CAOTf, 

Jews  Chriifs  Eacample  (q.  ▼.)  :  God*ft  attribirtB 
in  his  perfections,  97 ;  inutable  (q.  v.)>  >S>i 
»53»  3>«>-3«6;  in  genera),  310,  311,  323;a*a 

5w>^  453  ;.hani  to  undentand,  453, 454;  ^ 
life  of  his  relision,  929. 

Jesus  Christ's  Historic  Place :  reel  iaddots,!]?- 
229 ;  prophecy  (q.  v.),  xa8,  278 ;  tnced  is 
Sunday-school,  451,  45»i  ™  «*  (q.  *.),45*; 
apostwic  comparisons,  455*  in  Cal^iman 
(q.  v.),  461 ;  human  scenes,  600^  601. 

Jesus  Christ's  Humanity  (q.  v.) :  perfect  propor- 
tions, 65, 66 ;  sufferings,  403 ;  gnmnd  of  sjii- 

Jesus  Christ's  Life  (q.  t.)  :  purpose,  136;  nam- 
rection  (<|.  v.),2ij,  2^1,  277,  358»  359»  #a, 
^8;  spiritual  work,  248-2 C3*  transngcnbcn 
(<l.  v.),  252,  253  ;  celeattial  bointy,  274 ;  asccn- 
*i<^  (q*  ^'O)  377 ;  cross  (q.  v.),  284  ;  mterco- 
non,  27;r,  382,  396,  1016;  incidents,  «>8; 
united  with  the  virtuous  dead,  361-364 ;  ragn, 
j6i.  162;  heavenly  king,  361-363;  deaOh 
(q-  ^'h  379j  403»  404  •  a  mechanic,  413 :  second 
coming,  919, 920  (see  AHUennium)  ;  ocntinaed 
agency,  1019. 

Jesus  Christ's  Love  (q.  v.)  :  grounds,  381,  38a; 
apostrophes,  924,  1000. 

Jesus  Christ's  Mediation  (q.  v.):  topics  and 
offices,  330;  Unitarian  (q.  v.)  views,  378-3S0; 
physician,  &c.,  380 ;  Great  Deliverer,  400. 
(See  Atonement  J  &c.) 

Jesus  Christ's  Messiahship  (q.  v.):  disappoint- 
ment, 227 ;   kingdom,  303,  304 ;  prophecies 

554- 

Jesus  Christ's  Miracles  (q.  v.):  unison,  230; 
moral  beauty,  2S4  ;  types  of  spiritual  things,  i^y. 

Tcsus  Christ's  Nature ;  unit>-,  373-376. 

jesus  Christ's  Philanthropy  (q.  v.):  love  for  the 
poor  (q.  v.),  83  ;  inspiring  s>'mpathy  with  the 
fallen,  99:  no  exception  to  his  charity  (q.  v.  i. 
1S5 ;  limitless  and  unalloyed.  219;  socsal 
equality,  292,  293;  in  general,' 509HS02;  the 
first  philanthropist,  601  ;  ending  war,  6^3, 6:4 : 
message  to  the  bound,  721  ;  not  contkainnlng 
slavery  (q.  v.),  723  ;  the  divine  philanthropist, 
836 ;  liberating  the  slave,  qi8. 

Jesus  Christ's  Rank  (q.  v.):  respected  m  all 
theologies,  181;  less  than  spirit  (q.  v.),  477; 
less  than  character  (q.  v.),  994-996,  1007,  locS. 

Jesus  Christ's  Redemption  (q.  v.) :  r^cneiating, 
70;  the  emancipator,  172,  173;  luiting  life, 
r73  ;  method,  247 ;  power  over 'character,  24  J. 
299 ;  inward,  2C2,  419,  420 ;  greatness  of  the 
nature  redeemed,  300 ;  spiritual,  378,  379, 455» 
454;  from  sin  (q.  v.),  379,  t8o,  1006-ioc.^, 
qualification  for  heaven  (q.  v.),  429,  430;  the 
great  purpose,  509,  600. 

Jesus  Christ's  Ketormation :  creator  of  a  revoh- 
tion  (q.  v.),  218,  419 :  of  man  (q.  v.)  as  nan, 
228,  229.  600;  foresight,  ^^06;  a  refonncr 
(q.  v.),  289,  290 ;  heavenwazcl  influence,  365, 
-t^  \  a  new  earth,  946 ;  a  race  saved,  947. 

'^«»V5.  0\x>a5C^  Vs.wifJv^<isu  ^.  v,\:  ideas  maw- 

tvti\.  '\raC\\.>x\a!cv  Vjv  ^  -V  V^*V  K=»Vn  W»s  >^V^^ 
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love  (q.  v.),  899,  900 ;  orade  of  wisdom  (q.  v.)i 
940. 

Jesus  Christ's  Teachings  (q.  v.) :  broad,  for  the 
poo<^>  53 »  ^ov  to  ^^  ^^  vatxiy  98;  hating 
parents,  141;  words  preserved,  151;  sensible 
images.  172 ;  incidental,  239,  240 ;  contempt  for 
the  body,  241;  calm,  243;  Saviour  from  evil, 
247 ;  costume  of  the  age  (q.  v.),  284 ;  embody- 
ing as  well  as  teaching  a  religion,  310, 311,  323 ; 
hope  of  conversation  with,  358 ;  best  lesson, 
364  ;  disinterested,  600  ;  clear,  936 ;  no  new 
truth,  939 ;  imperishable,  940  ;  essence  of  reli- 
gion, 1009;  special  efficacy  of  love  (q.  v.)  to, 
1009,  lOIO. 

Jews:  Scott's  Rebecca,  132;  Sabbath,  i^a; 
view  of  Christians,  256;  characteristics,  not 
likely  to  invent  Christ,  302-304;  giving  to  a 
s^tem  its  founder's  name,  329,  330;  objec- 
tions to  Trinitarianism,  372;  graven  images. 
388,  389 ;  ritual  righteousness,  404 ;  forms  of 
worship,  412;  overthrown,  419;  rude  minds, 
516^  errors  of  early  converts,  518;  tingeing 
Christianity,  520;  dreams  of  empire,  554; 
Tuckerman's  study,  593;  slavery,  &c,  723; 
persecuted,  840,  949;  national  spirit  opposed 
oy  Jesus,  900 ;  separation  and  arrogance,  947- 
950,  953;  chosen  for  the  world's  sake,  949; 
guUt,  933.    (See  BibUy  &c.) 

John's  Gospel:  last  discourse,  243,  309;  Galli- 
son's  resard,  621.    (See  Gosfels^  &c.) 

John  the  Apostle,  leaning  on  Christ's  bosom,  309. 
ohn  the  Baptist,  retreat  in  the  wilderness,  308. 
ohnson,  Samuel :  and  Milton,  509,  510;  Tuck- 
erman's interest,  596. 

\  brtin,  John,  learning,  560. 

\  osephme.  Empress,  divorced,  540. 

'  oy,  impelling  towards  religion^  934. 

]  udaism  :  no  soil  for  Christianity,  205,  206,  210, 
242;  national,  429;  shades  scattered,  936. 
(See  yewSj  Moses.) 

Judea :  cradle  of  Christianity,  198 ;  union  of  re* 
ligion  with  government,  207 ;  could  not  origi- 
nate  Christianity,  227  ;  Tesus'  benevolence,  321 ; 
his  presence,  435  ;  exciusiveness,  621 ;  slavery, 
887.     (See  jerusaUm.) 

ittdges,  should  be  independent,  896. 
udgment  Dav,  preached,  260.    (See  Hell,  &c.) 
ndgment :    divine   right  of,    16^ ;    private,    in 
Ajnerica,  180;  rightly  exercisea  towards  God, 
464-^67;  Milton's  idea,  520. 
Judiciary:   the  most  important  department  of 
state,    55^1  559 »     benefits,  637;    conserving 
power,  896,  897.    (See  Government,  &c.) 

iug^smaut,  illustration,  120. 
upiter,  called  good,  376. 
ury  Trial :  denied  in  Texas,  754,  755  ;  refused 
to  fugitive  slaves^  $74,  875. 
Justice:  culture  of,  25;  the  idea  cultivates^  80, 
81 ;  government  example,   182 ;  harmonizing 
with  mercy,  ^76,  377 ;  divine,  161-468  passim  ; 
between  nations,  660 ;  demanded  in  war,  676, 
67^ ;  before  kindness,  796,  797 ;  before  gener- 
os'(y>  ^Syi  divine  ideas  awakened  by,  943,  944. 
(See  Injustice,  God,  &c.) 
Justinian's  Laws,  530. 

KENTUCKY:    welcoming    Channing,  475. 
476;  Clay's  hospitality,  752;  size  compared 
with  Texas,  765 ;  ubk)  River,  770 ;  emandpa- 
tionsafe,  8oj, 
Kidnapping,  878, 


Kingdom  of  Heaven,  alone  enduring,  984.  (See 
Christianity^  God,  &&) 

King,  Ruf  us,  emancipation  proposal,  800. 

King's  Chapel,  funval,  599.     (See  Boston.) 

Kinmont,  Alexander,  quoted,  852,  853. 

Knowledge:  under  difficulties,  20;  quality  not 
quantity,  47,  6a,  63,  80;  education  creates 
thirst,  122;  elevating  rather  than  utilitarian, 
129;  owed  to  society,  noble  as  far  as  prolific, 
1^0.  141 ;  essential  to  love,  118,  319.  (See 
Culture,  Education,  Schools,  Teaching,  &c.) 


LABOR  :  division  of,  19,  39,  179;  means  of 
moral  self-culture,  25,  26;  not  irreconcil- 
able with,  32-3^  ;  dignity  determined  by  man- 
hood, 33 ;  prejudice  vanishing,  37,  38,  61 ; 
elevated  by  thought,  46^  47  ;  Sunday,  15c,  i;6; 
higher  uses  of  the  mind  than  physical,  163 ; 
multiplied,  1 78 ;  prejudice  against  manusd,  603, 
791 ;  the  grand  conqueror,  671 ;  compulsory, 
727.    (See  Toil,  Vocation,  Work,) 

Laborers :  may  have  culture,  20 ;  jealousy,  169 ; 
free  and  slave  compared,  718,  719,  768,  791- 
793 ;  progressive  elevation^  766,  767  ;  improve- 
ment, 767,  76S ;  West  Indies  (q.  v.),  826^-828  ; 
in  New  England  and  Old,  911. 

Laboring-Classes.    (See  Elevation.) 

La  Fayette,  still  left,  531. 

Laing,  Samuel,  his  Travels,  55. 

Land :  public,  for  education,  31 ;  speculations  in 
Texas,  756,  757 ;  passion  for,  760,  761. 

Language:  its  one  function,  287  ;  a  common,  in 
the  States,  631 ;  showing  the  wrong  of  slavery, 
707. 

Lanffuaces,  moral  value  of  study,  143. 

Lapland,  condition  of  the  people,  74. 

Lardner,  Nathaniel,  a  Unitarian,  407. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  allusion,  438. 

Latin  Fathers  :  church  argument,  439 ;  disclaimed 
by  Milton,  520.     (See  Fatristic.) 

Latin  Language,  Tuckerman's  study,  596. 

Lawlessness,  gaining  ground,  775. 

Law  of  God :  above  civil  duty,  674,  675 ;  above 
the  Constitution,  674,  689 ;  in  the  heart,  688, 
689.     ^See  Government,  Justice,  &c.) 

Law  of  Humanity,  highest,  858,  8^9. 

Law:  profession  of,  281,  202;  hierarchy  need- 
less, 476;  not  a  creator  of  virtue,  556;  the 
bars  tribute  to  Gallison,  623;  expression  of 
popular  sovereignty,  735,  736 :  guardian  of 
states,  815  ;  not  impatient  of.  the  central,  S95 ; 
of  du^  in  conscience,  933  ;  ot  decay,  960. 961. 

Laws:  a  restraint,  9;  true  strength,  114,  116; 
the  best  founds!  in  popular  will,  1 74  ;  divine 
finger  in  human,  183;  inviting  offence,  184; 
Christianity  not  a  code,  311.  33^;  should  be 
plain  and  few,  633 ;  right  of  resistance,  677 ; 
supreme,  700;  determining  slavery,  856-859, 
862 ;  not  transported,  863-866;  Prussian,  912. 
(See  Creation,) 

Law,  William,  Serious  Call,  excessive  devotion, 

443- 
Leaf,  God  in,  295.     (See  Birds,  Nature,  Tree 

&c.) 
Learning,  the  little  that  is  dangerous,  53.    (See 

Education,  HcUf-wisdom,  &c.) 
Lectures :  enjoyment  of.  34 ;  popular  utility,  1 59. 
Le^^hom,  Na.^Vtotv'%  vasaxt^^  \^\« 
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Legislators,  appeal  to  religioii,  934. 

Lwislature,  two  branches.  896.  {^iHt  Congress^ 
Constitution y  Free  States^  Government ^  judi- 
ciary^  Laws^  Union,  &c. ) 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  555. 

Ldgh,  of  Virginia,  on  slavery  and  morals,  742. 

Leighton,  Archbishop,  allusions,  436,  438. 

Leisure,  how  found  and  spent,  33-35. 

Lenox,  Mass :  emancipation  address,  907-934 ;  a 
quiet  era.  qo8  ;  anniversary,  00^,  913 ;  a  slave's 
manhood,  909-911 ;  freedom's  importance,  912, 
913;  excesses  expected,  913;  religiously  re- 
ceived, 913-915:  fruits  waited  for,  915;  pro- 
gress but  not  paradise,  916,  917;  Christian 
promise  for  the  future,  917-920  ;  mountains, 
joy  damped  by  one  thought,  921  ;  danger  ot 
emancipation,  921-923  ;  duty,  923  ;  hope,  924  ; 
Channing's  last  words,  930. 

Letter  on  Catholicism  :  in  newspaper,  468-478  ; 
not  formidable,  471  ;  progress  its  ^;reat  toe, 
^71,  472  ;  no  victory  over  Protestantism,  472  ; 
nexibility,  472, 473 ;  Episcopal  opposition,  473 ; 
how  best  oi>po«i^,  473-476;  open  churches, 
images,  public  praying,  474 ;  comessional,  474- 
476 ;  great  names,  476. 

Letter  to  Clay.    (See  Clay,  Slavery,  Texas,  &c) 

Lexin&;ton.  the  burned  steamer,  607,  613,  614. 

Liberal  Christians :  pica  for  Christian  rights, 
478-486:  contributions  of  money  for  enemies, 
484.     (See   Unitarians^  ^c.) 

Liberta,  Antigua.  824.     (Sec  West  Indies.) 

Liberty :  God's  intent,  2  :  reverence  for,  7 ;  ad- 
vantages, 8  ;  infinite  good,  9 ;  peace-officer,  9, 
10:  political  science,  48,  49;  use  and  value, 
125  ;  promotes  culture,  131  ;  gift  of  Jesus, 
16;,  i6^>;  civil,  founded  on  spiritual,  \jj.^  176; 
fewer  restraints  needed  under  relis^ious  influence, 
187,  188 ;  not  always  befriended  by  Christian- 
ity, 209:  involving  crime  (q.  v.)»  357;  New- 
port temple,  422 ;  spirit,  423-428 ;  defended 
oy  Milton  (q.  v.),  511,  S12,  517-519;  tainted 
in  France  (q.  v.),  C45  ;  FoUen's  (q.  v.)  devo- 
tion, 615  ;  slaveholders  (q.  v.)  cannot  love,  617, 
618  ;  fostered  by  war  (q.  \.\  653  ;  depends  on 
private  virtue,  682  ;  not  to  be  confounded  with 
institutions,  700 ;  forbids  annexation  of  Texas 
(Q*  ^'O*  774-77^  :  personal  more  important  than 
political,  8'>o.  8-?!  :  dear  to  all,  874  ;  American 
watchword,  each  man's  right,  889 ;  nourished 
by  mountains,  921.  (See  Freedom,  Tyr- 
antty^  &c.) 

Libraries:  knowled:;c  not  confined  to,  130; 
meaning,  975.     (See  Books,  &c.) 

Life  :  an  ocean.  3  ;  alternations  needed,  39 ;  de- 
Neliips  idea  of  God,  48:  a  book,  52;  in  ani- 
mals, 313  ;  the  best  prayer,  383  ;  religious,  not 
mere  cniotion,  470,  471  ;  more  than  enjoy- 
ment, 477;  only  standard,  480;  abounds  in 
poetry,  498,  499:  suffering  (q.  v.)  a  part  of, 
60S;  essence,  912  ;  mysterious  power,  941  ; 
law  anfl  varif.'tv.  960,  961  ;  infinite  connec- 
tions. 962;  stru^nle  with  nature,  981.  (Sec 
Human,  True  End,  &c.) 

Life,  a  r>i\ine  Gift :  plan,  928 :  sermon,  966-975  ; 
gratitude  to  be  learned,  966,  067 ;  health,  967, 
g/iS  ;  property,  968,  969 ;  intellect,  969,  970 ; 
moral  power,  970-975 ;  constitutional  power, 
971,  972  ;  divine  help,  973,  974. 

Light:  to  every  soul,  237,949:  dispelling  sleep, 
287;  kindred  rays,  293;  Follen  a  ray  of,  617; 
spiritual,  from  Icsus,  ^-^q. 

Likeness  to  God:   sennoTv,  291-^02 \  \T^«taX 


capacity,  291  ;  £uth*s  vision,  prqaiatioo  far 
enjoyment,  292 ;  kindred  nature,  mind,  gow!- 
ness,  moral  pofectioOf  293 ;  assistance  of 
God's  spirit,  297,  298 ;  in  every  conditioB,  29! 
(See  God.) 

Lincoln,  Levi,  letter  to.  772. 

Linnzus,  Carl,  cause  ot  his  stocfy,  98a 

Litany,  quoted,  3S8. 

Literary  Societies,  14, 15. 

Literature:  questionable  benefit,  50,  51;  for  h- 
borers,  61,  62 ;  not  the  only  culture^  i^  %\\ 
American,  124-138;  not  locked  up,  160,161: 
i.ot  dangerous,  167  ;  earnestness  m  thb  af.-. 
272  ;  style  of  Fellowes,  460  ;  hierarchy,  i,-i> ; 
barrenness  of  Christian,  5  C9^^62 ;  divorce  (roo 
religion,  575-578;  sui>eraciaj,  ^76;  sportive. 
577  ;  Chanmng's  style,  930,  (^  Books,  Ed- 
ucation, Nationed^  &c-) 

Local  Attadiments,  weak  in  United  States.  76c, 
761. 

Locke,  John :  system,  330 ;  Unitarianism,  592, 
428,  513;  defender  of"^  Christianity,  406,407; 
speculadon.  448;  errors,  479;  era,  513,  514; 
heretical,  560. 

Logic,  sound,  121.     (See  ^a7J9iv,  &c) 

London :  contrasts,  579  ;  suburban  pqmhtioB, 
755  ;  accumulated  crime,  812;  metropolis,  882. 
(See  England, ) 

Long  Island  Sound,  607. 

Lord's  Day :  true  use,  business  of  charity,  15;; 
Milton's  view,  519,  520.  (See  Sabbath,  Sun- 
day,  &c.) 

Lord's  Prayer:  model,  243  ;  enthusiasm,  ?o6; 
not  Trinitarian,  413.  (See  Prayer,  Wor- 
ship.) 

Lord's  Supper :  depression  at  the,  m?  ;  not  a 
charm,  440,  ^41,  444;  exclusion  of  Liberal, 
479 ;  not  confined  to  minister  in  its  administra- 
tion, 519.    (See  Eucharist.) 

Lotteries,  superstition  about,  474. 

Louis  IX.,  saintliness,  4^8. 

Louis  XIV.  rand  F^nelon,  562,  563,  565;  ex- 
cesses, 169;  project  of  empire,  542. 

Louis  XV.,  b-utality,  169. 

Louis  XVI.,  beheaded  by  his  forefathers.  169. 

Louisiana:  slaves  landed,    760;  adnussun,  772, 

m^  897- 

Louisville,  Ky.,  letter  to,  46S-478. 

L'Ouverture.     (See  ToussaintS 

Love:  conquers  evil,  in  work  for  the  poor,  9c: 
no  bounds  set,  174;  end  of  Christianity,  246. 
247 :  unfathomable  depth  in  man,  295 ;  poiw 
of  virtuous,  ^22  ;  involved  in  fatherhood,  ^\*\\ 
to  man  ana  God,  432;  F6nelon,  566;  its 
energy-  set  free,  999.  (See  Affection,  Jt- 
sus,  &c.) 

Love  to  Christ:   sermons,  316-328:  a  rdigwu 
duty,   316,  317;  not  dependent  on  his  nnl 
3» 7-4^9.  327f  328;  groundwork,  318-320:1^ 
the  Son,  320,  321  ;  for  his  offices,  321 ;  titf 
motive,  ^22  ;  errors,  322-328 ;  personality,  ifr 
eluding  his  religion,    ^22-324  ;  ncfv  a  Ivsxs)* 
122 ;   awakened  by   his   sufferings,    241 3^;- 
low  views,  324-326:    conviction    of  "«»«•' 
guilt,   325-327;    how   degraded,    327  ;'*«if- 
standing  important,  327  ;  degenerates,  '^ 
moral    force,   344  ;    true   grounds,    3So,^^'' 
needed  in  Sunday-School  work,  456  ;  he:*^ 
word,  944  ;  for  persons,  954-959 ;  equi\-alP^^ 
love  of  virtue,  1009,  1010.     (See  Jesus.)  j 
y  \-w^  ^  God :  basis  and  counterfeits,  380 
^       ^few5tfwJ\  >5k««,  s^i,  vi-»-VlK\  the  stroi 


miHn,  9Ji,  935i  frarf  hf  Jmu,  999,    (Bee 
Oirf.) 
Low,  misuse  of  the  word,  7;,  84. 

Lowell,  Muss.,  alluuan,   log. 

Loirlli,  Bishop,  littnay  rank,  j6o. 

Luke's  Gospel  (q.  v.),  the  moat  liteniy,  MJ. 

Lundy,  Benjamin,  pamphlet  by,  J53. 

Luther;  sltuggle  for  libeily,  j 


I,  C2I  ;  vehemence  cited  by 
HcV  to  his  cell,  770;  Relo 


Abolitli 


Lyceums,  springing  up,  160. 

Ljrnch  Law:  associated  with  Aneriia.  776;  i 
[tie  South,  goi  ;  when  justifiable,  S11 ;  not  s 
itrone  as  amnions,  911.  (Soe  StulA,  Wisl.) 


Si  a,  684;  Northern 


Pincnmerj',  i 

Madison,  James:  War  of 

spirit,  8;o  ;  anlisbvery,  Ini. 
Magistracy,  not  abollslied  by  Chrisdonity,  674. 
Magnanimity:   Milton's,  J07,   }09;    Napoleon'] 


"?':.5Vi 


1  Sunday  (q.  v.).  156;  Sen- 


Malls  :  ialiAiA 
ate  report,  768. 

Maine,  cause  of  war,  66;, 666. 

Malignity,  in  God  (q.  v,),  61a,  tin. 

Han :  place  in  the  dust,  1 ;  *  mote  and  bubble, 
1;  free  agency,  4  :  chiel  end,  ;  ;  sacredness,  7 ; 
inherent  greatness.  11,  ij,  68,  133,  134, 160, 
419;  self-forming,  15,  16;  great  name,  ao  ;  not 
to  be  sUre  of  creation,  41 ;  true  idea,  48,  49 ; 
■tody  of,  JO,  51 ;  a  new  interest  inspired  by 
Christianity,  lelf-ignoiance,  67 ;  noblest  pro- 
duct, 114,  lib;  influence  of  superior  minds, 
itfij  solitary  weakness,  139, 140;  progressive, 
ija;  not  the  property  of  the  state,  176,  177  ; 
free,  iti ;  his  elevation  the  purpose  of  Chrialian- 
iti  (g.  v.),  146-253;  revolting  representations 
of  hu  conciition.  i;r6:  alleged  worthlessness, 
iqi;  a  divinity,  198,199;  elements.  300  ;  elemal 
progress,  314;  guilt  and  wretchedness  magni- 
fied, 3)S-337 :  ever-multiplying  nlatlDns  to 
God,  330 ;  moral  impolence,  380  ;  wronged  ir/ 
Trinitarianism  (q.  v.),  395,  396;  worship,  409  : 
both  body  and  sjrint  (q.  v  ),  415,  iib,  979 
self-reliance  (q.  v.),   463,463: 


1.  4'6. 
nplei. 


..-,..  0  God,  691,  693 ;  as 

property  {see  Slaviry\  691,  693.  697,  866  j 
rigbU  lo  be  respected,  69S,  837, 858,  888,  889  ; 
itot  national  property,  858,  S;9;  no  higher 
title,  864 ;  right  to  culture,  S70 ;  enslavement 
■  crime,  874,  875  ;  proposed  book,  929 ; 
mysteries,  943  ;  divine  affinity,  945,  946  ;  law 
of  decay,  960,  961 ;  permanence,  96a,  963  ;  in- 
direct force,  973;  an  animal,  973,  976;  less 
phyMtal  Joy,  977.    (See  Human.) 

Man  and  God  (j.  v.),  contrast  and  likeness,  i,  i. 

Hanchcsler,  Eng.,  operatives,  91 1 . 

Manhood,  destroyed  by  slavery,  707, 708, 909,  910. 

Manners,  relinanenl  needed.  ;j. 

Mann,  Horace,  his  office,  ^o. 

Manual  Labor  [q.  v.):  dignity,  31,  33;  char- 
acter-school, 39  ;  aviddance,  39,  40 ;  preju- 
dice, 601 ;  no  doradatlon,  768.  (See  T»il, 
Work.) 

Huathon,  battle  of,  8ia. 

"1  birthplace,  619, 


Marcet'i  Chemistry,  160. 

Marcus  Aureliui,  a  posacutoi,  S40. 

Marengo,  battle,  517. 

Mariolatry,  10(9,     {See  Virgin  iiarf.) 

Marlborough,  generalship,  541. 

Marriaget  at  Caita,  308;  UUton's  idea,  jl], 
516;  among  slavus  (q.  v  ),  737,  718;  matto  of 
taste,  Soi.     {See  Potyiomy,  tVaman.) 

Marshall,  Chief  Justice,  qualities,  Sio. 

Manyidom  :  lor  truth,  264 ;  most  honored,  34] ; 
Tuckerman's,  J941  shows  strength,  611,  613. 

Martyrs;  an  example,  348;  religious  impulse, 
934i  93S  ■  "Ji".  983- 

Maryland,  antislavery  soaetio,  73a. 

Mary,  Queen,  her  Romanism,  445. 

Massachusetts  :  need  of  teachers,  108  ;  Election 
Sermon,  171-186;  religious  freeilom,  iSi ; 
sermcoi  commended  to  magistrates,  186;  de- 
mand for  ministers,  a8o,  181 ;  Congregational 
ministers,  460;  Trinitarian  agitation,  603; 
good  governor,  6S4  ; 


War  of  It 

supposi 


of  petit.     , 

fives  the  sla< 

last  asylum,  oii. 

Massachusetts  Tempoani 

Massacre  :  in  slave  (q.  v.) 


755  ;  Golden  Rule, 
?8S ;  property  "' 
'% 856    857,861 


ktw'jEHgi'aiid')  " 
ountries,  804  ;  not  lo 


Massillon,  Bishop,  allusion,  43S. 

Material  Frame,  in  future  life,  3;].  (Sm  Baif, 
ImMiorialily,  Mind,  Sfirit.) 

Materialism  :  its  taint, ; ;  of  the  age,  984. 

Mathematics,  truth  in,  313. 

Mathew,  Father,  his  work,  584. 

Matter;  made  for  spirit,  42 ;  object  of  thought, 
43,43,46;  bgndage  to,  174;  contrasted  with 
Hiirit(q.v.),  i8>,  iSa;  and  mind,  354-35*; 
distinct  from  spint,  416;  Miltons  idea,  J14; 
Prieslley'.,  ;i4,  315. 

Maury,  Cardinal  jean  Siffrein,  on  FAielon,  565, 
566. 

Mayflower,  quiet  era  of  the,  908. 

Means  of  Grace  <q.  v.),  controversy,  416, 417. 

Means  of  I>roinating  Christianity  (q.  v.)  :  wr- 
mun,  254-337 ;  obligations,  hopes,  methods, 
134 ;  heathens  and  home  work,  1;; ;  right 
tnelhods,  155-157;  self-needs,  i;5;  eiample 
(q.  v.),  ]55'457  ;  the  greatest  obstruction,  156 1 
neighborly  meddling,  i;?. 

Mechanic  Apprentices'  Library  Assodation  ;  lec- 
tures, 36-67  ;  special  allusions,  36,  37,  61. 

Mechanics :' value  of   perfect  work,  46;  Jeatis 

one,  413. 
Mediation  of  Jesus,  378,  379-     (See  AlaiimiHl, 

Medicine  :  patent,  30;  proft 
-"■    -"■■  ■■'— archy,4rf- 


Meekness,  n 
Memoir  of  ( 
Memory,  noi 


I  rtquirtmena, 
ipeifect,  608. 

always  right,  344. 

lison  (q.  v.). 

Ht  in  heaven  (q.  v.),  361-365, 1018, 


.  national  distincti< 


,943- 


(See 


distinction,  114;  judged  by  life, 
equal,  693  ;  incrMuQty  of  worldly, 
Humait  Nolan,  &c.) 


Merchants:    benevolence  1^,  i6j,   166;  foci  to 

Abolition,  749.     (See  Commtrd,  Ac.) 
Mercy;  tempering  legislation,  185;  and  justice 
(q.  ^-li   376.    377  V  stron^ls  uaq^jhL  \^  ^^^ 


ndies.Sji.  (S«c 

MMtermch,  Ptinra,  insulted,  ^}6. 

H»ia>:  TClaiioni  to  Itxii  (q.  *.),  ?5.l-78i 
fasiim:  Und^ranls,  7;.v  7j'ii  7571  capital, 
7J4  1  T»an  revolt,  7;t-7(>o;  blates,  7;4.  ;;;, 
7Sl*i  tinliali»il  govirniimit,7jj;  AmlWiim- 
prUonmcnl.  751; ;  cmviliti'iD.  756 ;  a  great  fraud, 
757 ;  iajuhticc  la  I'liiled  Stam,  7(10 ;  the  name 
a  svTujnjrin  (or  wealth,  7*1 ;  embroilments, 
761.  701,  cio\;  ructting  before  Anftlo  Saxons, 
7A2  ;  Hmi-barbarouB,  769:  possible  war,  771, 
89<>:  umy,  779;  encrudimcnts  upon,  119$, 
899,901;  mleresl  in  peace.  900;  — ' " 


I   UiltUD,    joi 


Middle  A;«.  noU<! 
Hilituy :    diatinclion  tak;: 
<iimei  fotyi 


1  misery,   6j4-&3(>i   gli 


Miiiainium:  proacnvd  by  llupk^s,  417,  418  j 
Milton's  idea.  4i>>. 

Milton  :  lonthriMjc  ^pcculaticns.  4 :  allusion,  13 ; 
a  dteani  ?  zyK ;  on  uepjrlcd  spirits,  ilij  ;  I'ni- 
taiijni'dii,  ya,  4  :|]j  -,  forsiking  churdi^  443  ; 
Teniarks,  4ciA-;at  ;  Treatise  on  Chri-tian 
Uuctrine,  4(i6,']oS,  jio-jzi ;  intelkct,  496: 
ac<]ul»liiin«,  41)7  :  dtimate  of  I'oclry,  4U7-419. 
;o;;  p<H  tic  aiialitios,  4911.  ;ao;  subUmity,  4',<i: 
sensibility.  Comiis,  v>3,   307 ;  randise  Lnsl. 

S>-;o>,  ;09,;i4  :  hamHwy,  serousnesK.  L'Al- 
ni,  pj  :  pnse.  ;o2-j(>7;  st>!e,  ;o.i;  contro- 
vct>i>il  aspcrily,  J03,  J04  1  lofliiiess,  Church 
()u\ernnient,  504;'  Areotiagitica.  joO-joN ) 
imiral  qiialitiot.  ;o;-5is;  maji'nkn' nitty,  307. 
SDO  :  loVL-  i<i  libcrlT,  toil,  (ori;  advoritv,  ton; 
llr.  Johnwni.  ;oi).  no;  Ciod.  ;ii,  «iii  Chii»l, 
(ii;  Anti-Trlhitarian.  BriKKlChurchnun,  oj; 
vi:'n')  of  election,  ;i4,  ;t;;  pulvfianiT.  J15, 
5i'>;  redemption.  ^ii>,  S17;  church,  mmislty, 
-,|H,  519:  hla  [(,'niu^  51;, 

!;  objMt  of  thoiKjht,  46- 


M?n.l-wt 


■urku  on 


n>Ih.t; 


\ ':  finiu 


piirpuse,  1:1;  hiRlict  existence.  147.  1481 
nsidieJ  by  (Thrislianity,  :t,n,  z;i.  i^\  \  civiU 
jzcJ  power,  a™,  s,-i ;  Ood  a.  aot ;  'infinity, 
mH,  vfi\    inilestnictiblo,  yi,%   t.y,;    Salan^s, 


icifisi.>n 


.«k,  ■  :f.S 


146 :  idilioD  to  the  apostles,  430 ;  bmb, 
■     heli«,  413 ;    perroral  worth,  434; 
""" mirapnEWcrtlli) 


dangers  0)  the 

4B3:  iii; 


781 


Large:  in' goieril,  S8-i)qi  Tub- 
man s,  57^;  usefulness,  ;S4,  ;S; :  lounde, 
S"?.  59',  <95.  59/.  599;  belter  prospects,  ((A; 
sertdon  on,  599.  (See  Pear,  &c.) 
inistiy:  Christian  sorvice.  Sj;  dutiibuttcn  << 
>poly,  164,  io<) ;  private,  to 

J69-J7B;  louB- 


»'.U,- 


ilteiing  crjnditstt 

-  -  ■'  -  T.  in 

tinpaid,  ;i9)  S«lb 


Demands  {q.  v.)  of  the  Age.  i 
ing  often  deo^ed,  a4^;    great 
Theological  (q.  v.)  Education,  170-181;  p 
liar  intTesl  in,   279;    demand   for.  180-1!:: 
compared  with  other  professions.  281:   sup- 
plies from  the  poor,  igi,  1S2 ;  half  p«(i»i> 
tion,  1S2  ;  public   duties,   i83-2(» :  assoaiitd 
with  the  past.  2^ ;    habttK,    loo :    quiliAia- 
tiiHis,  3^1,184;  character,  \alidit]',  43.1. 
East  and  A  est,  469-471  j   a'-----   --" 

of  persi'nal,  474.  475 :    hiT| 
476:  Milton's  view,  eig 
em,  for  the  slate,  S_vS' 

Ministry  for  the  Poor:  sermoD,  73-87  ;  spliituil 
interest,  73:  hard  outwanl  conditions.  71.  '•■ 
81;  advantages,  74,  75;  moral  InfluencK,, ;:: 
blighting  causes,  7;,-7S;  religious  culturefq.v  I 
the  gfcal  need,  7K-84  ;  civil  rights  St.  S,  :  pet- 
s' nal  symgiathy,  S4-S7  ;  words  to  A'atcrstcn. 
9t-9u:  advice.  109.  {Set Poor, PrratkiHg.) 

Miracles  I  a  new  one  needed,  84  ;  as  piwjfi  ol 
Christianity,  ^]o-2tS|  modmi  prcjtidice,  21c, 
111,  ni  ;  fixed  laws,  iio-2ii,  314  :  ohjectioat 
answered.  211-21;  ;  natural,  lit  |  opposed  ;t 

only  initruclor,   iia-114;  anestinj  immora;- 


0  be  sifted,  a 
:z2-2i6i   Hume's 


ortier  of  the  yt 


lurking  atheism.  216  ;  a^dadated  with  Chnil') 
character,  tyi ;  direct  evidence,  a  to,  331 :  1e«us 
the  greatest,  21:0:  not  the  universal  eiidcKt. 
j;o  ;  purpose,  183 ;  reason  f.ir  love,  3.-C,  hi  ; 
strengthening  faith,  330  ;  ennim™  ami^ng  u'- 
a;:  ,  410:  canfinaa  to  early  church.  4::: 
types,  4:3:  moral  power  greater  thin.  iS\ 
uno-tentalion»,oii|;  definition,  spitiluai  priWi. 
importance,  1 00;. 

Missionaries :  undulv  \-alued,  I4;,I4G:  hindered  li; 
Chri'tiin  depravity.  ai;6,  157-   (See.1/«.'J(ri  1 

Missi'nary  Focietirs  :  hiimin  devices,  14;,  M': 
neglect.  146. 


I :  best  m. 


undcd, 


9)9.  9;0> 


S.Sj4-» 


e()lxl< 


moutlis,  7l>; ;  nesW  1? 


workings,  1..    .  -   ,. ., 

within,  ion;-i.-)a6.  (Svc  God,  Jiiiman  .ValKre 
7«iii,  Mai,  &c.) 
Minds:  all  one  family,  ?i3-3iv  I't.  it*;  twi 
inChriil.  j;.),  ^7;-,  hi™  ati\™.iA?<iisa\i,*ft<  , 
more  than  naWrc,  «r>  ■.  I'udit  «>  hteAom  ^i^.  n  .V  \ 
5^1.    553;  nft^  ot  w\an'.ioi.,  ",^1,  %<ii,  «%■,  \ 
divine  anil  reserved  povici,  tf,\-jf-.i\  vwies-  \ 
«.«,  gSS,  o?o.  ■       -       I     ,%  ^ 

Ministera-   ctiinpared  wiXU  m«.*K«M«a  W""*. 


otrupted  by  poverty, 


Moioch  of  mrfq.  v.),  673. 

Uoduchy;   universal,    33'~S34t  o''^  lonrn  n- 

lived,  ;34;  corruptiDS,  ;;6,J57;  ugumenttor 

haetlitsuy,  639. 
Hoautidim :  rtot,  146;  evib,  171.     (Sec  <<J- 

itliehm.  JfemnH  CatMiiiiM,  &c.) 
Money,  witched  against  llie  soul,  119. 
Uonipoly:  none o[  thought,  33,  54 ;  religion  no, 

Monroe,  Jascs:  Presidency,  6jS ;  Doctrine,  yji^ 

Moors,  wars  with  Spain,  840^ 

Morality ;  prudential,  Jjj  ;  shocked  by  some  re- 
li^ous  ideas,  37;;  its  preaching  objjcled  to, 
^04,  405;  involved  in  wat(q,  v.),  66^-671 ;  in- 
jursd  by  slavo;  (q.  v.).  708.  709;  frcedaai's, 
dependent,  774;  pu'jlic  and  private  unlike, 
7S<) ;  religion  its  fifSaX  bpiing.  9S6,  987. 

Monl  Ability,  not  isolated,  9^6. 

Moral  Agency :  constitutional,  971,  97) ;  respon- 
wbiliiy  (or,  975.973, 

Moral  Approbation,  germ  of  religion,  931. 

Moral  Aivunient  against  Calvinism ;  review,  4^^ 
46S;  ooctrirul  points,  45^461;  palsying  in- 
fluence, 439^  4(10!  natural  and  moral  inability, 
460;  inconsiste-icy,  461-468 ;  the  system,  461  ( 
oppox*  convictions  of  rectitude,  461,  462 ;  con- 
venes in  ottr  faculties,  461 ;  Coil  Incomprtiica- 
~''Ie  but  Dnt  unintelligible,  463-46S;  as   ~  ~~ 


Uoni  Disorder,  causing  physcal  trouble,  3;i-3i3. 

Moral  Distinctions,  always  recogniied,  943,  944. 

Moral  Duty  (q.  v.),  ev^  enjoinnJ,  943 

Moral  Energy  (q.  v.),  essential  to  progress,  344 ; 
divine  gift,  970,  97". 

Moral  Evil  (q.  v.),  its  tutuie,  348. 

Moral  Faculties,  to  be  trusted,  461,  461. 

Haal  Feeling,  weak  in  national  matlsrs,  51a.  (13. 

Moral  Freedom  :  its  denial  a  faUl  errur,  4 ;  har- 
monious with  political,  177 ;  promoted  by  min- 
istry, 159;  fountain  of  virtue.  j;i:  and  depend- 
ence, 97 1 .    (See  spiritual  Friaiiim.) 

Moral  Goodness  (q.  v.),  objKl  of  love,  117.  318. 

Hon]  Greatness:  how  mauured,  13^  in  Napo- 
leon, J41. 

Moral  Growth,  more  than  material,  584. 

Moral  Inability  (q.  v.),  and  natural,  460. 

Moral  Instincts,  sacred,  3^14,  38;. 

Moral  Law,  not  to  b::  abrogated,  871,  873. 

H^nl  Nature  (q.  v.) :  basb  and  essence,  5 ;  fomi- 
dation  of  all  virtue,  \to-,  never  dlei,  794.  [See 
GaJ.HumaH.MaH.) 

Moral  Perfection  (q.  v.);  the  divine  essence,  183  1 
Christian  doctrine,  331  i  ideal,  343;  the  one 
true  good,  looi. 

Moral  Power  (q.  v. } :  as  essential  as  divine  »t- 
ssignty,  3 ;  cannot  be  excesiive,  9 ;  nu  limits, 
16;  how  communicated,  loi:  indispensable, 
[i  Hi-i^*'--  »  blessing,  97»-975i  ">«  tWef 


^4j3f3 


Moral  Principle  (q.  v.) :  Eetm  of  immortality,  70; 
e:ntte,943;  universal  law,  044. 

Mora!  Progress  {q.  v.);  endless,  331-333;  na- 
tional duty,  661. 

Moral  Purpose,  the  critoion  of  excelloict,  343, 

UorJ  Science  [q.  v.) :  Importance  in  educatioo, 

I aa;  preventing  slavery,  69;. 
Moral  Setae:  its  divine  right.  143:  Napoleon's, 

■    -—        '^-~  C^MJCUHa.) 

;,uaiveraalaadimn)utabla,3t3. 


Horarians,  missioi 

Morgan,  Thomas,  i 


iqobc^w,  £nc  retrsii,  5JS' 

Moses  :  and  the  Sabbath,  ija,  i;3  ;  called  God, 
144  ;  allusion,  19S  ;  his  religion  perfect,  303  : 
the  name  used  for  a  system.  319;  pioneer  of 
Jesus,  940.    (S«7™j,&c.) 

Motherhood:  altitude  of  Jesus,  309,  self-deny- 
ing, 341.     (See  Marriage.  Woman. ) 

Motives,  affecting  the  origin  of  Christianity,  106. 

Motte,  Mellish  Irvuig,  ordination  sentKm,  146- 

Mott,  Lucretia,  in  Freedom  Hall,  813. 

Moulines,  Thacher's  <leath  at,  6>j. 

Mountains,  nourishin ;  freedom  (q.  v.),  910,  911. 

Mount  Aiibum,  Tuckerman's  bunal,  599. 

Multitudes,  not  blusiiins,  677. 

Mural,  Joadiim  ;  estabiiiiiied,  534  %  irritated,  J36. 

Mulder,  horror  of  one,  643.     (See  Wnr.-^ 

Museums,  popular,  64.    (See  Elevatien,  &c) 

Music :  its  spread  needed,  107  ;  offspring  of  reli- 
gion, 410.    (  ee  Amuitmtnis,  Art.) 

Myslirles:  of  relision,  71;  sdentiflcally  un- 
known, incredible,  3191  in  creeds,  48^;  the 
great,  of  religions,  488,  489:  impenetrable  in 
universe,  941 :  those  Charming  de^red  to  ex- 
plore, 996.     (See  MiracUs.) 

Mystery  ;  in  religion  and  human  nature,  72  ;  at- 
tached to  Jesus,  32a,  311 ;  religion  not  to  be 

Uystidsm  :  the  nature  of,  3  ;  Oriental,  3.  aot  1 
Catholic,  4  ;  recourse  to,  286  ;  FoUen'i  views, 
616;  charge  of ,  99a. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE :  chanRed  opto- 
ions  about,  11 ;  influence  comp^ed  with 
parental,  14;  his  grand  manieuvre,  139 ;  lurid 
meteor,  172;  exist^ncfundoubted,  i97;ScDtt'i 
lit.    —    jjj^  jjj.  remarks,  5ia-5;9 ;  early 


5>5,  534.  5J»-;-t=i  «  prophet,  525,  516  529; 
Jaffa,  516;  usurpation  in  France  (q.  v,),  J26, 
J17 ;  mslmmenialiiies,  527-530;  the  Alps, 
517 ;  spy-system,  the  press  fitered,  528 ,  in- 
staring  terror,  528,  529;  Romanism,  519,  530; 
Empire,  530-534;  public  ivorks,  530;  new 
™*.  5J°.  53'-  S33i  project  of  universal  rule, 
S3'.  5331  lacking  sagacity,  531;  use  of  force 
and  conuption,  533  ;  vulgarity,  535  ;  Moscow, 
535'  S'*j.  ''"■  S35-S3?  ;  »mbition,  537  ;  moral 
insensibility,  530 ;  love  of  flattery  and  power, 
want  of  natural  aRection,  540;  greatness,  of 
third  Older,  541,  541;  St.  Helena,  54J,  543; 
Holy  Alliance,  J42-J44 :  downfall  a  blessing, 
544;  "eagle-eyed  genius,"  546;  power  his 
ido1,  (47,  54S;  dangerous  to  America,  640; 
possible  enslavement,  723. 

Nassau,  New  Providence :  the  Creole  (q.  v.), 
S;4  ;  effect  on  negroes  (q.  v.),  861,  86;. 

National  Honor :  etemenU,  659-663 ;  senliUlitr, 

Kalicmal  UteiaBiTC  ^J^.■^.^■.  TKoaSe.,  ■vii.-'v^ 
deAned,  \Tnptntoiv«,  m,-v»q-  '<^"**':^J; 't 


136;  pclitio,  1J7,  1 


1044  IN. 

efastructtons,   laS;   utiBnt,    ixS-iji ;  fonga 
inrtuoKe,     ijo.    III ;     fDmung    mind,    iji ; 

a'*<  iJi-'Jii  dmcring  bnnam  of  luuwt 
Jt  1J2,  ijj;  aidi  lu  tnith,  133-137:  Old 
World  uid  Nv*,  i J4, 136, 13;  )  how  produinl, 
'J>~'Ji  j  Ughei  inatiluliom,  13J,  136;  rtli- 
C10U3  pnnciple,   136;  pel'  '" 

National  Spirit :       .„. 

Matioiial  Viiiclies,  v^tlualile,  i36. 

Nations:  like  great  bojs,  nut 
b(ou^)il  D^FEi,  143;  divine  iiuuiuuans,  14 j; 
the  inilivuiual  nol  to  be  iiciificed  tu,  176- 
crowning  excellence,  iS;,  rSc;  Chiutian,  nxfi; 
ail  Chii^t'i,  pruol,  430  ;  ioaulted  ly  Napoleon^ 
J34  :  cuoLfd  foreign  pulicy,  jjj  ,  damaged  \ij 
war^  644,  645  tt  jtq-  \  true  glory,  649  giiev^ 
jUKCi  reilinwd  by  war,  £51 ;  oSering  piiie- 
■none)',  (V;; ;  ein'ating  iustilniioiu,  60 1 ;  judgod 
by  a  moi^  triiainal,  7S;  ;  man  older,  Bc£,  S59 ; 
ootnity,  Kljt,  liU7,  906 ;  leading  idas,  ItStt-S^o  ; 
to  luve  ^b  otiKTr  900. 

Natunl  Evil  (q.  v.),  dciined,  ug,  349. 

Natuiai  Law  {<\.  v. ),  not  invlotablc.  113-aij. 

Nat.ial  I.ij^t  (q.  v.),  need*  lupplement,  313. 

Matuial  OmO'  (q.  v.),  univKul,  i>iG,  113-116; 
againnt  mincUn,  iio-iiA ;  uupended  on  moial 
gMondii.  ill,  11  j.     (See  UiroiUi.) 

Haturt  1  ilixstmilanlr,  ■  ;  latnunt^  9 .  ttie  great 
biKik,  11 ;  Dubility,  :;  ;  enga-ing  tiuiu^lit,  411 ; 
open  to  llie  pt-OT,  74;  tc^in.';  cliildren,  iiM, 
113;  awful  fi<rco.  i'>7;  mastered  and  Duster- 
ins,  '7*  ;  "*>•  a'  wsf  *'•''  revelation,  tiji-nti, 
m-iut;  D'>t  tlio  only  leachvr,  aii-ai4;  iin- 
mortality  indlBliiicl,  21J,  ni},  124;  failure 
in  teaching  rcligLji,  133,  324I  nut  Die  kIwIc 
of  existence,  114,  223  ;  agrccnipnt  with  Cliriti- 
tianity,  diM-mb,  1:40,  241 ;  work  of  mind,  1^7  ; 
nude  tributary  t  <  idij^un,  170;  ^eei^G  (iuil  in. 
191;  delight  in,  29JI  incrcibiUty  ar,  to  ntliat 
ctntradictis  333  >  wunders,  311);  retained  in 
tlic  future,  350,  hi;  limitaticma  set,  3S4-yr  i 
uiHucncing  ojunioni,  3!«',  accordant  with  Uni- 
Biianixm,  391  :  tcudiiuj  Ocd's  tncr^'  3<i5, 
3</t  j  triliutaiy  to  human  welfare,  4011,  410; 
exprebive  of  Cod,  410,  411 ;  diai«aid  of  in- 
dividuals, 419:  how  taught,  4501  bending  to 


NapoleiMi,  5tS ;  folln 

dom,  911 ;  lovelinmi,  934  ;a  „         , 

JesH.  pointing  to,  91'i ;  wisdom  in,  538,  939; 


uifiniiy  and 
mv>leriou9  diSi'r^l 
ality.950.951 


relmn.1,  93^iauisting  ni 
940,  941 , 


I  940, 


,  .  ^_,  ,  ^_,    ,  man  control,  967  t 

:liineiy  not  all  fut  animal  gnod,  9rS  ;  miper- 
nattiral  pnwet  soi-n  in,  979,  ^fia  \  studied  for 
iti  own  sake,  970-9*1 :  a  procher  of  richteons- 
nciM,  9811 ;  noihini:  niifiuul  the  >ou1,  1003. 
_<See Man  AfinJ,  S.itmt,  S/iril,  &c.) 
Kature-wurdiip,  41^  411. 

Necc«.«ilv:  cviK  uf  belief  in,  4:  an  educator.  9; 
^l  its  sUve,  975      (See  Inaii^ily,  Frti 


II  rl 


:,.> 


S7>  <74  f  d» 

-  -      -   -  ....  Jisnnien,9i(; 

innocent  tace,    931,     011 ;    sacred  riceL  9D7. 

{AeeAfrica   Slavri.l 

Neighborhood  -.  divine  ittititiitian,  145 '  inibiefW- 

ing  opinion,  i86. 
NeigTibors  Kigtits,  9, 
Nelion,  Lord,  vices,  524,  Jai. 
Noo :  times  of,  724 ;  Faul'a  (q.  t.)  r"—*^"'' 

NcT%'es,  cau&intf  pain,  608. 
Netherlands,  allitsion,  903. 
Kew  England:  teU-duccted  aodal order. 9 ; ilkn- 

flncncc,  414  :  her  free  soil  and  money-getlinK, 
73S  ;  HIKn  at,  73i<,  739 ;  a  recreant  kmi.  jv&; 
people  compoTsl  with  negtoea,  £38  j  Uoiot, 

New  Orleans,  La. :  Creole  protest,  £64 ;  gllB- 
blin;;  liccnud,  *17  ;  demanded  bv  the  Wnt,  (97. 

New  South  Church,  Thacher'a '  miniitrj,  615, 
627,  628. 

New  Testament:  new  >ci»on,  iji ;  EaUelh, 
IJl-iSSi  written  bj-  Jews,  19S,  229;  linclc 
purpose,  210;  tuark*  of  truth,  331 :  asw  Id 
ten,  336 1  ■:nderstoad  by  reason,  iihistntitt 
texts,  33^  :  Trinitarian  texts,  144 ;  difikullie 
in  nairatire,  245  1  pur|>o»e  a  Icsus  Hi.  >4^  '■ 
mischief  of  inteipretere,  384 ;  doctriw  thnD|;Ii' 
out,  291 ;  [Hcturcs  of  God  and  tnan,  aoi.  i^y. 
divine  title  oftenest  used,  205,  xib;  death  of 
Jesus  piuminent,  33o;"lciter  killedi,"  iJ'i 
atyle  of  its  age,  156 ;  Unitarian  re'igi'm  in, 
35;  i  built  on  the  Old,  3US ;  Trinity  tiat  in. 
37'.  .17»t  374,  375  i  "f  church -dedication  ia, 
3S4;  li^hl  frrini  Locke,  406;  wuryhip,  41-: 
deeds  csscntbV  429;  church-beginnings,  4:1 : 
ritualism  absmt,  440,  441 ;  studv,  4,2,  4:;: 
(vrsunages,  45J  j  compwed  «i(h  crcccli.  4!; : 
luckcrman's  ijrieibach,  5116;  on  slavery,  JS; ; 
chiefrevelalion,  oif>i  gospel  in  over)' lint  looc. 
(See  Ei-ideHits.  Goifth.  &c ) 

New  World;  lileraiy  advantages,  lui  inMOKil 
tliinker  of,  aS;  ;  liberty  not  welT  undentood, 
7361  737 !  empire,  7G1,     <.Sce  AmtrU*.  &c.) 

New  York  City :  cburd^dedication,  3S4-401 ;  pB- 

Kcw  York  !>tate,  canal-service,  636. 

N'ew]K>rt,    K.   1. :    dedication,    4DQ-43G ;    Duo- 

ning'i  childhood,  421,  422;    recollcaicos  uiii 

hopes,  412-428.  (See  H^ftins.) 
Kewsjape-a :  choice  and  importance,  39 1  ch^ 

ivery,  744 ;  feltrrcd 

(Seea»tj,iJ«'J- 


nlj;  free,  cvciteil  tw  agitation,  731 :  in 
Indies  7*13  ;  burned,  775  ;  nol  annihilali 
frredomj  Itoo ;  bran'led  *^  lltwt  wmdifion, 
di^Ktition,  )>ni  1  tree,  a  tcm^>i,a,tiuni  to 
S04i  Darwin's  jikluti;  Vnown  m  f-ai'i^ 
crimeto  walk  with  wtutc^.biA'i  vasft'!  c 

8_1o.  Sii  ;   West  Indaii  (.q.     " 

t»&;   iindersUniUi^  their  v 


b>iubicrili!rs,  750,  7 

iuri,  Sc.) 

iewttin,  Isaac;  mental  grasp,  17  :  nvng  ancinl 
kleas,  130:  Prindpia,  12b,  229;  exalted  mind, 
314 ;  system,  310 ;  Unitarianism,  391,  4*. 
4°"i  51  li  speculation,  44S;  ermia,  <r9 ;  ^' 
apple  a  rcvelatit.n,  940,  941 ;  cause  of  liis  "«t 
01,  803,  8,17,  -jSo.     {SeeNaturr,Scitn{e,&c) 

"  Niagara  Falls,  allusion.  74. 

I  Non-resistance:  uidcfcnsible,  648,  649;  dwUB- 
;  ous  doctrine,  "Resist  not  evil.'' 661,  61,:;  « 
I  Abolitionists,  7tli  "other  dieek,"  Bfr;  fw 
,  \  Asies.^S*.  IS«  IVar.l 
,-,\  ■¥io'?t.«r5,1i«wi,   -     - 


■mW>S».  *J«.-,  \       T««A.r»,lit.^ 


,  -- j^CrfWi.) 


Norauiu,  ti^ta  of  the,  S39. 

North  Amoica,  United  Stats  to  ovenun,  776, 

777.     IStt  Amtria^&c.) 
Norih   Ameritan     Review:    Priviteering,    613; 

Mexico  and  TeKis,  751;  Louiaiana,  jji,  773. 
Northampton,  Mass.,  ordiiulion,  3113-290.     (See 

Northeasl  Boundaty,  a  war  ques&xi.  ooi,  901. 

Honherafrs,  Iraita,  893.     (See  A'™  England.) 

North,  the-  demands  lot  Sontbem  lacrilice,  706, 
707  ;  pauperism,  710 ;  slavery  (q.  v.)  might  be 
wnna  in.  713  ;  Kewlutioiu  that  call  for  ablush, 
71S ;  fightiag  [in  slavery,  76; ;  mixed  loar- 
riaees,  &1 :  made  dangerous  by  disunion,  S06 ; 
poison^i  by  ilaveiy,  Sii ;  mercenary,  SiS  ;  im- 
patienl  with  slave-labor,  850,  8;i ;  iKao-enl 
{min  the  South,  893,  894.  (See  Fni  SlaUs, 
StHlk,  &c.) 

Norway,  quotation  fn>m  Laing's  TiaveU,  ((. 

Notice  of  Thacher  (q.  v.). 

Nueces,  Texas,  topography,  757. 

Nullification,  adverse  to  the  Union,  746,  8tJ. 
(See  Jacivm,  Siavi  Slain,  Ac) 

OBEDIENCE:  tationa!,449,  453;  toparenti, 
491 ;  t0  God,  considcnt  witti  sdf-cantnil, 
Jji:  to  rulen  (q.  v.),  680-6S1)  the  source  of 
ivine  knowledge,  9361  937' 
Ob^CioDi  to  UnitariaD  (a.  v 
lulered:  article, 

divinity,  401,  402  ;  nzmuviji^t  ljic  kinua-s  nope, 
401-^04:    salvation  by  works,  404;  morality, 

£4,  405  ;  less  zeal,  40^,  406;  Itatung  to  ln&- 
iily,  406-408;  lackof  consolation,  40)1. 
Obiecl  of  Worship  (q.  v.),  one,  410-415.     (Se« 

GaJ.) 
Obncure  Texts,  contain  bo  unusual  truths,  4(2. 

(See  BitU,  &<:.) 
Obstacle*:  helpful,  38,  y^\  whet  the  mind,  4;, 


Old  Tralament;  Sabbath,  1S2-15S  ;  Uessianic 
prophecies,  24S;  letter  and  spirit,  333:  rude 
•daptation,  036  ;  poems.  982.  (See  ApoMirt, 
BiO,,  Bflslks,  Evidincii,  Miratiis,  Nn, 
Tistamint,  RetKlatioti,  &c.) 

Old  World  :  notions  of  nink  chant;ing,  j; ;  lodal 
nils,  65;  literalur^  r3r ;  obscuring  human 
worth,  1)3,  114:  d»ilitating  sensuality,  1S6. 
(See  Amtriia,  Nm  WorSl,  UnUtd  Stala, 
&cl 

Open-heartedness,  in  earlylife.  492. 

Opinions;  not  proving  virtue  or  vice,  190;  vari- 
ously intliienced,  386  ;  dilfeiences  inevitable, 
■founded  with  character,  to  be 

.  .  i  freedom,  S82 ; 
S94, 895 ;  stronger 


resp^Klsl  in  the  worthy,  480  ; 

rapidly  changing 

than  kings  or  law 

Oppon  mis,  respsct 


(See  BiacHlian, 


Oratory,  sign  of  the  tlmt 

Order,  slaveholder*  wasting  in  love  of,  717,  718. 

(Seein».) 
Ordination:    Congregational  (q,  v.)  riles,  t\  93, 

3S},=ga,  36^;  oaly  right  aim,  ^Ji.     (SteCirt^ 


imerce,  j8i  ;  conflict  with  WeU,  810 


CMenUIiim :  MCetidsa,  3  ;  estiinate  of  man,  3 ; 
philosophy  unlike  Chti*tiani*y,  10; ;  charm  lor 
Miltoa,497;Fteelon       '    -     ' 


;    and  portalagei 


•  W  ■  "■' 
Original  Thought  (q.  v.],   n 
1;.     ISeeAfimt.) 


varying  d 
16. 
;  the  monopoly  c( 

the  Revolution  in 


Orleans,  the  Reg: 
France,  169. 

Orthodoxy  :  name  objected  to.  377  ;  decti  less 
shocking  than  might  be  feared,  377,  378;  de- 
nundalioni  of  liberalism,  tyS-M ;  adhennls 
not  all  bigots,  481  ;ma}orities,  483,  4S41  "  stars 

'  of  self-named,"  ;i3  ;  a  reproach,  56a.      (See 

Osiris,  Milton's  illustratioo,  5)0,  jii. 
Ostentalion  :  condemned  in  religion,  a;6,  40; ;  U- 

lostiated,  6a  1,  6ia. 
Dughton,  Samuel,  ■laveowno',   8*4.      (See  D». 

miMiea,  SlamiMiT),  &c) 

~    of  labor(i*(q.  ir.),S3i.    {See  Tftf.) 


256; 


Pain: 


Gosfili,  Ac) 
Paradise:  in  Milti 


.    ,  . , .  .  3«  ;  ■  a- 

rdinance,  608  ;  more  intenTie  than  plea^ 
ure,  009;  attempts  to  relieve.  Cio;  p'lyiical  not 
the  worst,  793,  791.     {Sa  Suffirmg.) 
Paley,  Archdeacon :  Evidences,  130 ;  otho  wcrits, 

Pantheism :  its  rise,  3  ;  Quaker  and  CalvigUtic 
tendencies.  4;  Pollen's  news,  616. 

Parabla:  Widow's  Mile,  69  ;  Divesand  Laiaru^ 
69,  75, 84,  £39  ;  Good  Samaritan,  22S ;  Prodigal 
"  1.   109,418;    Lost  Sheep,  309,  955.        (See 
!ftls,  Ac) 

Sse:  in  Milton.  ;ol,  Jol,  Ji;;  and  progress, 
916.918.     (St«  Hcavn,  &c.) 

Piraifuay  :  diclaiot.  773 ;  slavery,  729. 

Parents:  restraints  on  children  (q.  v.  I,  o;  surpoxfr- 
ing  influence,  14;  power  exaggerated,  1T7,  iig; 
illustrating  fal-^  idas  of  hell.  245  ;  forgivtaesa, 
396;  affection  absent.  410:  duties  towards,  48^ 
493  ;  life-long  reverence  (or,  489,  490  ;  broken- 
hearted,  493;  indulgence  and  severity,  6ri; 
tru5t(q.  v.),  960.  (See  DamMie  Lift,  Pam- 
iliti,  Falktrluad,  &c  ) 

Paiham,  Antigua,  a  mating,  823.  (See  WtM 
Inditj,  SiiTVfry,  &z.) 

Paris:  attractions,  107;  interest  in  metaphysic*, 
137;  massacres,  169.  170  ;  one  enough,  i!)6; 
beautifi:d  by  Kapoleon.  is  France,  53a  ;  none  in 
America,  545. 

Parkman,  Samuel,  relationship  to  Tuckemun,{9S. 

Pariiamenl ;  free  speech  never  denied,  S83  ;  con- 
tempt uf  the  House,  884-     (See  SnglaiHi.) 

Parma,  Italy,  tribute  exacted,  ji;. 

Parr,  Samuel,  scholarship,  560. 

Parties,  religious  and  political,  476. 

Partisanship;    dangerous,   116;  growth  of  idl^ 

Party,  'limits  <rf  fealty  to,  639,  640. 
Party-spirit:  blighting,  27  ;  worst  foe,  631,  631 
Pascal,  Blaise;  of  the  truechurch,  436  ;  aCathiy 

lie.  563. 
Passion,  no  aiQ  to  ■virtnt.  i\*). 
Passions-,  balance  oS,  \%^,  A>.\  w^  '**  ■«™* 
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Past:  irrevocable,  c;,  56;  Deluge,  frCy  159; 
Milton  toi^  dcv(»tcu,  520. 

PastUjral  Visitation :  net  the  whole  work,  90; 
perils,  97.    (See  Ministry. ) 

Patriarchs,  talking;  with  (Jod,  326.  (See  Old 
Testamt'ut,) 

Patriotihiii :  br.inch  of  ethics.  122;  and  love  uf 
niankir^d,  1-5;  M'inetinic"»ri;{htly  rejects  Chris- 
tianity, nji :  a  luirow,  proscribetl.  207:  when 
a  virtue,  34^;  antit.]ue  virtue,  600;  false,  a 
cause  of  war,  047,  648;  kindled  by  war,  652, 
(Sd  ;  enjuined  in  1S14. 6S'»,  f>iir  ;  first  in  pweiry, 
qjvj  :  not  briiad  cnou;;h  for  the  soul,  1013,  1014. 
(Sof  Xafio'tf,  i.'tiion^  iicc.) 

Patiiuts,  in^ti.r.uin^  unjust  war.  8^9.  840. 

Patris'.ic  Wriiin;;^,  200-202.     (^ec  Fathers^ 

Paul:  nut  ashamed  of  Christ,  188,  233:  lettcn 
corrcMjirnd  with  history,  231,  3^2;  miraculous 
convcrbit-n,  232 ;  boldni^s  of  speech,  207 ;  a 
dream  ?  29S ;  on  the  secret  of  CJod,  ;<2S ;  the 
crucified  Jesus,  334-33^* ;  clashinj;  with  James, 
369;  Locke  on,  4T0:  "every  knci  sliall  bow,'* 
414;  church  f;ifts,  4^3;  on^  bonJ,  4';o;  trem> 
bling  before  Felix,  470:  Horas  I'aulin.'c.  jfio; 
on  slaver>%  723,  7^4,  SS7 ;  ideas  of  God  dls- 
tortwl,  047-oso.  (bee  Epistles^  Greece^  Sew 
T  stun:  nt,  &c.) 

Pau|)i'ri-ni :  nak-.xl  and  coarse,  97,  98  *,  arising 
from  inteinjici^nc  *.  ici. 

Paysmi,  l*hllhps,  ni"  Ihil^ei,  so-^. 

PeaC".' :  (K?Tor:nin?i  l>y  jinlrustwnrthy  men,  11; 
frii'iuls  liable  to  (tiftnce,  5. ■'4  ;  inward,  a  favor- 
it.*  word.  574:  \Vorci"»t..T\s  lab  )rs,  6oi-/>?'); 
promotion,  hiS-^');; ;  tcndc-ncy,^'*;^  :  in  Kunspc, 
r-6j,  f'-;i— :i73  :  pr.-^.Tve  1  by  miracle,  ^/^5  ;  its 
promott.-rs,  '172 :  br  -^lit  ho^HS,  93  ;  lost  with 
Grnl,  05S.     (Sec  War.) 

Pc.ice  ««t  'iSi''\  tiuils,  <>7T. 

Peace  S<K.ieties.  human  devices,  14 q,  i;S  ;  in 
Itobton,  U.->\y  (>■:>(> ;  (iallis-n's  interest,  62-r,  623, 

Peart?,  Zachary,  cmmenlaries,  ^Uo. 

Pr:i*-antry,  bar  J  fare.  5;  3. 

Peculiar  Instiluti'-n,  tiie,  S84.  (Sec  Slavery^ 
&c.) 

Pe«lAn*rv,  not  dc^ir.ibb,  f,o.     (See  F.t/ucation.) 

Penal  (..'(»•  le,  ref(;rn»ed,  184.  (See  L-iwSy  Punish' 
m  nf,  &c.) 

Peiialtv  (»i  Sin  (q.  v.)  not  infinite,  37S,  370.  (See 
.■l*.^n''!H:'nf,  ^c.) 

P'?i>il  nee.  a  nation. d  dutv  (1S14),  6S4,/>85. 

Penn,  William:  city  oi,  i<. j;  allusion,  438; 
Worct.stt-r' i  estimat-.',  605,  Gob. 

Pentecostal  Day,  oio- 

Peoi^l'*,  til":  intelli'.^'.'nce.'ind  self-respect,  3^,  3^>; 
will  think,  ^h  ;  cajiahle  of  hi-^h  rcliijious  ideas, 
2«i.i,  V"»..i ;  the  MAor>.i;;n.  7';i;. 

l*erf  ctin-:;  Power  ol  Kcli-^ion  :  plan,  o-'S :  ser- 
nio'j,  oS.j-t^o.!  :  r|uic!<enin'4  principle.  oSj.oS^; 
what  we  a'-L'  an.l  ha\e,  nS;  ;  the  impuNion.  o^;- 
(;^S  :  con>cienc",  oS', ;  hi-jie,  <>Sm,  0S7  :  divine 
charactiT,  0*7.  i>SS ;  bn-adth  «^f  reliijioiis  life, 
cj.SS-«,i)-) ;  iTj'.i'irt.T  of  the  intellect.  o9~'-«kj2  ;  by 
tearhin'4  sell-iespcct,  000  *  by  throwiin;  new 
li.;ht  abroad,  f*i).'.  ooi  ;  by  lavuring  fairness 
and  love,  (/«ii  :  higher  truths,  <»<»2. 

PeilLCiioTi  :  no  royal  road  to.   35  ;  summ.in.'  of 
moral  Irulli,    127;  to  be  vTt^Ac\\ed,  iV.%-,  A\\d  I 
why.  JS4  :  of  man  lti\vMd>  doA.  imi*.  Wxc  tiwxv  \ 
of   prrachin-^.    -^  i,  "i'.^-,  Uw^  eXetn^xWs.  t,x\- 
-;.i''.;  no  fixed  pri^dact.  ^-^a,  V-^"^  \^^w^\^.^\;^c^ 
-;-.■■.:    n..l  a  arcaui.    a^^-   VV'^^^s,  V^"--   ^"*-;?;     .  '    itn\ 
eK  ns  view^,  507  ;  lUt .  n  -  ^ood,  1/.3,  ^<y\^  ^-^^^   ^       ^^^'^ 


supreme  good,  984;  (he  end  of  Christiaiuty 
iooi>ioo6. 

Perfect  Life:  sermons,  927—1020;  outline.  927- 
930:  Jesus  the  type,  929:  Bible  texis,  930; 
relations  to  be  established  with,  931,  932 ;  per- 
fection. 0*^1. 

Perfect  Liie  the  End  of  Christianity  :  pLn.  92$: 
sermon,  1006-10 12  ;  will  of  God  in  character, 
1007-1009;  rcdcmptitm  from  sin,  1007:  rea- 
son's teaching,  1007,  1008 ;  no  greater  good 
than  viiiue,  1008,  1009  ;  opposing  views,  iccc- 
ioi2 ;  stress  laid  on  faith,  1009  ;  love  to  Chri»:. 
looQ,  loio ;  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity 
not  it  ^catglor\',  loio ;  the  cross,  loii,  1012; 
the  only  go^Kl,  1012. 

Perjury,  not  made  right  by  law,  700. 

Perpetuity,  of  races  and  persons.  354. 

Persecution:  horrible  in  religion,  3S2;  methods 
dianged.  4^0,  4S1.     (Sec  Tyranny^  &c.) 

Perseverance,  d(?ctrjne,  459.     (Sec  Ca/iinism.) 

Personalities,  niisc}:ie\'ous,  782. 

Personality,  never  Iwt,  356,  357. 

Pcrscns,  Father's  (q.  v.)  Love  for,  954-059. 

Peter:  proving  all  things.  383;  character,  45;; 
early  Ignorance,  520.     (See  Pan/.) 

Petition :  right  denied.  772,  847 ;  Constitution- 
ality, 7N8:  denial  not  peculiar,  S19,  isj;  the 
Giddinijs  censure,  ^^1^. 

Pharisaism,  hated  by  Jesus,  953, 

Pharisees:  righteousness,  303:  rebuked,  309; 
sc(»\^lini;j.  451 :  chief  rebuk&s,  :;54. 

Philadilphia,' Pa.:  address,  i;9-i72:  city  f^ 
Penn,  164  :  sermon,  428-440  ;' burning  of  Hill 
(if  Freedom.  Si 2-8 19. 

Phil.inthropist :  the  I^ivine,  5S3 ;  sermon,  559- 
(k>7  :  lesus  the  first,  000-602.  ' 

Philantfin>pist,  The,  a  peric>«lic-l,  743.  750. 

Philanthropy:  from  Jesrs  (q.  v. ).  V.o ;  dealing 
with  ma'^sfs  of  re(i|le,  120,  in  :  modern 
spread.  i'>4;  Chnstian  hopes  blij:I;tcd,  171: 
retiuiring  courage,  653;  nc-tded  amon.i;  r.a- 
tions.  N>o,  661. 

Philirjians,  Trinitarian  passage,  425.  (See 
/•.'//*//<-.f.) 

Phiiiips  Acidemy,  Andovcr,  59S. 

Phillips,  Jonathan :  Tuckennan's  friendship, 
505 ;  fellow-traveller,  ;98  :  Letttr  tr.,  782-8:0. 

Phil«'Si']ihLr,  stuilyini;  the  soul,  rn»l  the  Ix^or.  cSi. 

IMiilosophical  Spirit,  to  be  enciu.raged.  17. 

Philosophy:  u«ie  of  the  higher,  120,  13c:  failue, 
212 :  false  ideas  of  (lod,  464. 

Physical  Labor  (q.  v.),  demands  lugher  faculties, 
07^. 

Physical  Organiz.ition,  not  the  end  of  lite,  97* - 
«.i70.     (Sec  Mhiuifs^  Ortiet ,  &c.) 

Physical  Science  (q.  v.^.  adNanlages.  Si. 

Physicians,  skill   more   essential  than  dipkma, 

Pirhegru,  Charles,  assassinations,  529, 
Pictures,   prt'of  of    spiritual  powtr,  079.    (S« 

Art^  A\T/^/':ar/,  &c.) 
Piety:  injured  by  pcr\*erted  doctrines.  27;; 
counterfeit,  3S0,  381  ;  true,  381,  3S2;  defined, 
3Sj  ;  and  Unitarian  Christianity  iq.  v.).  :S4- 
40*  :  highest  use  of  the  word.  3^^^;  LiCkii;5  ia 
Unitarians.  405,  406:  secret,  44-;:  net  meas- 
ured by  opinions,  4A7 ;  Thacher's,  626,6:;; 
Cv.v;t\»twi^\v;  \\v;^dvAxv^  SSq. 


plants,  teaching  man,  i^ 

Plato:    grealneti  and  ignonnce,   ii;    Miltoa'i 

Pleasure,  more  pievalenl  than  pain,  6ii. 
Pltajures:  ths  Wil,  3^,  jj  ;  low,  77;  innocent, 

iio-iij;    inllutnciag    opinion,    iS&.     (See 

AmusnuHli,  &c.)  . 
Plymouth  Rock,  the  UnJing,  908.    (See  Amtr- 

Poem,  the  Christian  life  a,  190. 

nanl  good,  50  ;  UKful,   I 
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king  or  people,  S96,  S97 ;  not  in  Isolated  action 

!*.  536. 

'■  .4^5-  .  . 
riinitamn  m 
ish  iJhurcbes, 


171 ;  Christian  aim,  refinement  aninit  pr 
dence,  488;  aspiration,  497,  ^98  ;  Milton  0 
497-499  i  foe  "f  error  and  Epicureanism,  491 


«7-499. 

1  uckennan's  preferences,  ^93  -,  siaay  01  as- 
dent,  648:  a  pulpil  view,  981.  (See  Art, 
Bjots,  Liiiralur.;  SiaieifMrt,  &c.) 

PoLuid,  oppression,  S. 

PolicJ  :  French.  siS ;  old  system,  sjj. 

Police  Kepoits.  injurious,  JO. 

Political  Life,  Northern  avoidance,  ^71. 

Political  Power :  not  the  highest  prue,  J54-S56 ; 

Pr^tical  Progress,  71,  71. 

Political  Science,  deeper  foundations,  173. 

Politicians:  play  on  the  worit.ng-elass,  65,  66; 
foes  to  Abolition,  149 ;  limited  I'oresight,  £10. 

Politics:  means  1^  culture,  aS-jo;  perils,  37; 
r  avoiding,  jg  ;  a  remsdy,  ]5 ;  demagog- 

-       -  ■    -     13;    tjS; 

_.    , . .  p  lot  the 

origin  of  Christianity,  207-110;  doctrine  of  in- 
itmctiona,  434 ;  dcaih-vrarrant  of  Romanism, 
471;  Milton's,  soS-joS;  and  virtue,  SSS-;S7i 
injuiy  bjrwjr,  645;  laxity,  677;  inSuenced  by 
slavery,  716  il  s-q. ;  ennobling  and  degrading, 
777;  divorced  from  morality,  871,  871;  leu 
valued  than  properly,  S>S. 

Polygamy;  Milton's  vijw,  ;i;,  516;  In  Bible, 
m  \  Dot  right  because  l;gal,  877.     (See  Mar^ 

Polytheism :  confllcl  with,  810 ;  origin,  9;;.  (See 

God,  TriHitf,  &c.) 
Pomp:  eccle.iistical,43i;  Napoleon's. S3t.  i3Si 


Zbll!^ 


Ponliff.  in  ancient  kinn 5,138. 

Poor-laws,  defined,  7S. 

Poor,  the :  to  be  honoral,  71 ;  to  be 

»ate> 

human,  93,  94  ;  peculiar  difficulties 

94; 

to  God.  98;  entitled  to  def.,-rence, 

5"^; 

relief  moral,  ;So  ;  in  Great  Brioin, 

(Se«  Ministry,  PriaMn^. ) 

Pope,  Napoleon's  opinion  of  the,  S>9' 

Popery;  ProiesUnt,  381, 384  ;  tyranny 

S64 

Porteus,  Beilby,  l.-arning,  s'6o. 

Poit-Koyaliiti,  44;.  446. 

Portugal,  Christianity  in,  191. 

Post-office,  national  value,  63r>,  637. 

Poverty  :  result  o(  inlerapeiance,  100,  loi,  590, 

S;  connection  wiih  iniemperance,  90-116; 
ter  than  wealth,  18^;  rather  than  slavery, 
S33;  prevention  bcst,S9o;  and  God's  father- 
hood, 9;t.  9S'- 
Power :  m  great  masses,  8 ;  in  a  few  hands,  148- 
150;  two  kinds,  107;  the  end  of  theoio^wal 
training,  137-369;  an  animaling  principle,  547- 
5S5;  not  always  criminal,  over  self,  548,  551; 
en,  for  gooel,  S4°-iSoi  spiritual,  540, 


Practice,  the  end  of  preaching,  3 

Pradt,  Abbfde,  Napoleon's  inte 

Praise ;  true,  149,  a^o ;  is  judgmeni. . 

Prayer:  Christ's  use,  37;;  not  Tir 
gospels,  411;  private,andin  Komish 
474  1  daily  (q.  v.),  491-496;  duty 
tion,  685,  686;  moral  purpose,  93Si  936; 
power,  97a;  always  possible,  971;  nul  con- 
fined to  earih,toi&,  1017.    {iaiiVirs»if,Ac) 

Preachers;  not  to  lie  echoes,  1891  to  reach  the 
whole  nature,  300,  301;  overworked,  46-; 
templed  to  say  what  is  expected,  470  1  Catho- 
lic few,  47i.     (See  ChHrch,  Mmiiiry,) 

Preaching :  from  study  and  inward  experieiKC, 
183-186;  plainness,  186,  1B7;  seeming  colit 
ness,  modesty,  18G ;  zeal,  287, 188 ;  courage,  iSS, 
iSq ;  traits  to  be  avoided,  189 ;  always  bene- 
6cial,  3ot ;  blUDt  and  smooth  styl^  460,  461 ; 
unreal,  extempore,  470 ;  not  what  it  was,  473 ; 
outside  the  pidpit,  47^  476 ;  Tuckerman's  ex- 
perience, 589.     (See  CAaMning,  Minislry.) 

Preaching  Christ;  sermon,  3a8-3}6;  defined, 
3^9-33'.  331-336!  for  "•"'  ™4  H',  3J»I 
method,  33J-334. 

Preaching  to  the  Poor ;  sermon,  88-91 ;  qualities 
needed,  88  ;  hke  children,  89 ;  extemporaneous. 


),  essence  of  his  religion, 

views,  511,  51a. 
'--<''■■—•■  lielief,  6ai , 


is;  CaUisc 


Prejudices :  respecting  rank,  ■■ 

at;;  anlidote,  38),  3S3. 
Presbyterianism,    great  names,  476.     (See  Cal- 


Presint  Age:  address,  159-171;  theme,  150;  lis 
charactnistic.  universality,  159-169;  in  Ulera- 
lure,  16J-161 ;  science.  160,  161 ;  arts,  educa- 
tion, i6a;orabiry,  tree  thought,  163;  toleration, 
163,  164  ;  religion  open,  164, 165  ; 


ustry,    i6j; 


16s,    166; 


danifcrs,  166-171;  no  fear,  167;  money-^- 
ting,  j(^;  comfort,  family  affection,  social  or- 
der, 16B;  communism,  169;  to  b:  improved, 
170-171:  low  interests,  170;  jars,  170,  171; 
hopes,  171 ;  grandeur,  171,  171;  great  men, 
survivors,  171;  eatnestnos,  171,  1731  scepti- 
cism, 173-17;;  perils,  458;  Cbainning's  a<ap- 

Present,  growing  out  of  the  past,  197- 

637-031);  insane  ambition  for,  iniF 
638;  assassination  and  thieats,  731 
in  Congress,  883 ;  veto  power.  896, 
Press;  a  safeguard,  148;  diffuiion  of  ideas,  160 
mightier  than  pulpit,  164  ;  sectarian,  i8a;  fet 
teredby  Napoleon,  ja8;  fre:hlom  to  be  main 
talned,  683,  683 ;  dangers,  68 ; ;  ont^ided.  711 : 
fettered,  744,  750.   75'  :  I'bity  through  wisi 


ngerous, 
insulted 


Presun 


(See  Beds, . 


Price,    Richard:    allusi 
tors,"  479. 

Priestcraft',  otiejii,  ^, 
(^Se*  Prrotliins.^ 


ce.  a89- 
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outgimni,  412 ;  onduly  Mtalted,  4J9,  439)  440, 
444 :  badge,  476.    (Sec  AimiMtty.) 

Pnesticy,  jofeph:  auiuiona,  407,  438;  matenal 
■oul,  514,  5'5- 

Pnests,  as  enslav 


•»  550- 
Primitive  Church  (q.    v.):   peculiarities,    430; 

w»»ty»  43«»  43* i  »yn««og«c  «»agW|  43"  s  «» 
ttandard  for  us,  518,  519.    (See  Ckrutimniiy, 

C0S/€is.) 

Princeton  College,  ministry,  43^. 

Principles,  irregularly  developed.  71. 

Printing,  discovery  and  diffusion,  555,  556.  (See 
Li/eraiyne^  Press.) 

Prisoners,  touched  by  kindness,  301. 

Privateering,  Gallison  on,  623. 

Privilq^  Classes,  not  to  moncqpolize  thinking,  52. 

Probation,  implies  retribution,  351,  352.  (See 
Immortality^  Punishment.) 

Procrustes,  Bed  <tf,  46c. 

Progress :  of  the  masses,  35 ;  only  begun,  36 ;  want 
oT faith  in,  <^7 ;  (jod's  method  of,  12c,  126; 
gained  by  resistance,  141 ;  law  of  life,  165-167 ; 
under  Christianity,  230 :  ctf  character,  314,  326, 
^27, 986-0S8  ;  affecting  worship,  410,  411 ;  in 
West  Inoies,  916-918;  sours  desire.  934 ;  in 
heathen  ages,  94i(,  949;  knt  by  nvgetting 
God,  958;  spiritual  not  forced,  965.  (See 
Human  Nature^  &c.) 

Proi^ensities,  not  sufficient,  347.  (Set  A/^ites, 
Passions.) 

Property  :  slaves  not  accuniulatinz,  72S ;  creature 
ot  law,  798 ;  legislation,  799 ;  lawful  and  un- 
lawful, 800  ;  in  West  Indies,  827,  828  ;  rights, 
865-867  ;  Northern  value,  more  than  politics, 
898 ;  a  bless  n>;,  vicissitudes,  968,  969.  (See 
Pros  ferity.  Wealth.) 

Property  in  Man :  in  general,  691-697  ;  defined, 
6<y4 ;  denied,  726 ;  amount  in  slaves,  797-800 ; 
character,  8W>.  867 ;  the  support  of  slavery,  92 ;. 

Prophecy :  leaaing  strain,  248,  278 ;  glowing 
hopes,  254 ;  cessation,  430.  (See  Oid  Testa- 
ment.) 

Prophets :  ignorant  of  their  o^-n  higher  meaning 
280  ;  of  evil,  904,  905.  (i>C2  BilUf  Propheey^ 
&c.) 

Propitiation :  by  self-depreciation,  3 ;  in  worship, 
411,  412.     (See  Atonement^  &c. ) 

Proportion,  doctrinal,  330. 

Proselytisni.  decried,  406. 

Prose:  Milton's,  502-504;  Addison's,  503. 

Prosperity:  vices,  168;  virtue,  \t.2\  sup^cial, 
580  ;  not  the  grandest  end,  700,  701. 

Protective  Tariff  (q.  v.),  635,  ^yU. 

Protestantism:  exaltiu'^  (iod  at  man's  expense, 
4;  charity-errors,   146;  regard  for  the  Bible, 
150;  di>guising  creeds,  181:   harmful  power, 
a^S,   259 ;    putting    Christianity  in   swathing 
bands,  271  ;  tempting  the  minister  to  coward- 
ice,  2SS ;  shocked  by  Maholatr>',  311  ;  esca|>e 
from   certain   doctrines,    ;7o ;    worst  delusion, 
38 5  ;  reject insj  iniaj;es,  3.S8,  389  ;  liljcrty,  422  ; 
stress  ii|)»»n  onlinances,  429 ;  reaction  against, 
431;    comparison,    4^7:    forpetfiilness.    4^^> ; 
papal  foun<uiti(>n,  uno<|ual  content  with  Roman- 
ism ((].  v.),  471;  claim  to  jKri-jetuity,  re  re- 
scntini;     d.tTerinv;    ideas,    473 ;     fre^    inquiry 
trammelled,   4S2,  483,  4S<t ;   professed  agree- 
ment,   480;   service,  oi  F.T\?,VvsV\  ^VxvvxcVv,  «j(«iv 
zeal  too  sweeping,  5,^>^;  b\(Hx\  vA  \>CTstc\\\\oit\, 
564  ;  passages   selected  to  p\oase,  >W^  \  ¥-tv^- 
tond  the  bulwark,  S70;  a  vaiV\^  dtvVj,  9V:>'> 
tyranny,  998  ;  dread  ol  abuwjs,  \o\9« 


Protestant!,  strength  in  dbtcal,  47a. 

Primdenoe :  agreement  in  natiire  and  ictdathi, 
194 ;  man^v  instniments,  923 ;  no  bewUm^ 
950 ;  pviticular  as  weU  u  fOMnl,  955-^7. 

Proridenccv  R.  I.,  acrmon.  191-50*. 
Provident  Institution  for  Savings^  lonaditiQ^  66. 
Prudence,  comparative  value,  91. 
Prussia:  siding  with  despotiana,  673;  POwUr 

better  than  America,  718;    king  uncfafcfa4 

laws  wise,  912. 
Ptychology,  iMais  of  theolc^,  461,  463.    (See 

Public  Good«  errora  about,  7C0. 

Public  Lands,  for  education,  31. 

Public  Ufe,  noUe  aide,  777. 17^-    (See  />«£tto.) 

Public  Opinion :  limits,  1 16 ;  tyranny,  148, 179, 

180,  470;  potency,  785  ;  stronger  than  man* 

archs,  f)tx. 
Pulpit:  stvie,  88,  89;  repose  broken,  273:  dab 

with  moi,  399-301 ;  freedom,  434  ;  vague,  475; 

seal  and  plainness,  287,  988 :  'Ilncher  in,  617, 

628.    (See  Ministry,  Preaching.) 
Punishment :  measures  crime,  100  ;  in  edncatioB, 

132,   133;   wise  and  unwise,  185;   oraneoa 

deuia]  <tf  future,  3C0-352;   not  infiute,  37% 

380;  vicarious.    39^398.      (See   Atmumady 

Crime,  Hell,  Sin,  &c  ) 
Pur^torj',  473.     (See  Intermediate,  &c) 
Puntans:  and  Sunday,  157;  English  sturd&iess, 

445*       (^e€    Calvinism,     Congregaiionalism, 

Presb^erianism. ) 
Purity  :  no  higher  gift,  253  ;  heavenly,  944. 
Punty  of  Heart,  all  m  all,  432. 
Purity  of  Religion,  the  test,  932. 

QUAKERISM:  approaching  pantheism,  3; 
annihilation  of  the  creature,  4  ;  noble  mea, 
438;  in  Milton,  517,  518;  F^nelon,  562;  sec- 
tanan,  war-pn»test,  670,  671  ;  Gumey,  820, 
822.     (See  Spirit.) 

Quakers,  antislavery  pioneers,  822,  904. 

Quaker  Worship  (q.  v.) :  meetings,  434 ;  in  Bap- 
tist chapel,  824. 

Questicns,  in  teaching,  457. 

Quietism,  in  religion,  4. 

Quietness,  result  of  power,  345,  346.  (See  Re- 
urved.) 

RACES,  war  of,   801,    802.      (See  Intern*' 
tional.  Nations.) 

Radicalism:  its  action,  168;  dangerous,  798. 

Rain,  impartial,  950.     (Sec  Nature.) 

Rammohun  Roy,  meeting  Tuckcrman,  591.  (See 
Hindoo.  India.) 

Rankers  Histor>'.  cited,  431. 

Rank,  of  human  faculties,  9S8,  989. 

Ranks :  distinctions  of,  40-42 ;  not  essential,  u- 
56;  her«litar>-.  absent  in  America,  170;  k^- 
el  1  ed  by  Ch ristiani ty ,  95 1 .     ( Sec  Royalty. ) 

Raphael  :  p  ctures  (q.  v.)  of  Christ,  435  :  a  Ro- 
manist, 563. 

Rational  Calvinism  (q.  v.)  :  in  Newport,  423  ; 
school,  434. 

Rational  Christians,  a  defect  in,  317.    (See  Vn- 
tarions.\ 
'^•a.<\w>a\  "^  ^.c^^^c«s  \  ^\^\^t:^Vs<«^^  ^.-x^^  ^  more  * 

^•aSix^^R^  '^Wfc^Jai^^  x«wyi=saax>3  ^  Yi»^  V:^' 


on  :  tamon,  133-146 ;  man  lome- 

lona],  i;^  ;  why  ovtrlooking  Jttus, 

>motiveof  piety,  J9S,  399. 

en  on  England,  Si  1. 

law  of,  144  ;  Romish,  4^1,  431. 

ctsmincd  by  a  lew  laaden,  14S. 

ll^hC^''  *XaV't-  •  volimtanr 
intemp^iance,  100;  greatet  gift, 
nity  UMclon,  134-140;  term  lusd 


.cy  ijl,  i3;;howuied,  J3j;  the 
:vciation,  135,236;  truth  judged 
;  pridt  of,   aj8  ;  Scripture  above, 

;  irraiional  fcuits,  ]  13  ;  ol^xtiani 
iblenessof  Chriillanily,  iiyny, 

is-rt'i ;  ili  etrois.   337;  human 
Ih  divine,   337,   338;   aHspnng  of 
struggle  wilh   the   idea    of 


godl 


.  .,  ;  the  enemy  of  Ro- 
iteresied  prindple,  569.  570; 
jii;  divine  genn,  desire  fo( 
■^1  93'<  9J3I  not  prisonad in 
currency  with    BHila,    1007, 

i  (q,  V,),  from  human  quali- 

.  (See  EixutiM,  Oratory.) 
ns  us,  349.  (Soe  M;miiry.) 
f'ith  in,  91:;  m^  capable 
;ht  for  it*^,     1013.     (Se: 


"  (q-  v.),  757. 

mt:.tin(;  more  to  be  don:,  a;7, 
Ci  sinc:^  3S3  ;  jignil  for  war,  504 ; 
i&l  glonoui  b^it  imp3rl3ct,  511; 

(See  'Lulhir,  Raman  C^Mic, 


.Ubli^hed  evils,  gi6,  817.    (See 

daclrine,    45(1 ;    Chrirt's    work, 
.gl2.   (See  FriHi-H  JfnrBlullim.} 


ce,  54 ;  my! 


■J.  164  :  no  Jonyer  a 
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1641  Li  war,  171;  S^tu*l  Prfedom  (q.  v.), 

i77-igi;ele?»te»mindlq,  v.),  177, '47  ;  "l^ect 
of  thnatening,  178;  social  importance  (q.  v.J, 
187,  iSH  ;  unwritten  in  an  age  of  perteculion, 
aoo;  cvidaHM  (q.  v,)  a(  revealed,  jio-131  j 
duty  the  fimdameniai  idea,  136;  di^reaauig, 
148;  popular  idea  contrasted  with  the  tnie,  a4B, 
249;  inipiici viitue,  151;  umplidly,  163 ;  leal 
needs  direction,  160  ,  a6i :  not  to  mutilate  hu- 
man nature,  161 ;  (rieodof  intellect,  270;  needi 
cultivation,  279,  lio;  undtrstood  by  the  reli- 
gious, iSj  ;  a  special  cause  of  cnnuplion,  191 ; 
growing  hkenen  (q,  v.)  to  God,  391, 196, 197 ; 
true,  196 ;  no  uniutural  effort,  297  ;  amobUng, 
29S;  natuial  and  revealed,  316,  317;  emotioQ 
(q.  v.),  344,  345  ;  value  of  warmth,  jSi  ;  in- 
quuies  dimcult,  38a  ;  mjured  by  Lnational  doc- 
trm»,  399;  ahowy,  to  be  dreaded,  40J,  410; 
cheerful,  40;,  406;  gradual, ,406;  development, 
a  dviliier,  absent  at  some  perioiU,  410 1  mward 
principle,  411 ;  essence,  418,  439;  m» 
44r ;  tawfhtaa  real, 437;  the  one  great  mysi 
(q.v.Jof,  4S8,  4S9;  identical  with  human 
ture(q.  v.),  not  an  abstraction,  170;  doe; 
'  (71 ;  left  to  a  select  body  irf  mc 
ifejir-'    —  ■  '-■'-    ■ 

S3fi;    the 


life. 


iJjl'dejTadod,  57;;  false  viewTi,  S76,577:"for 
ilavei  Iq.  v.),  yai ;    in  En:;land  and  Amr-— 


i9  of  political  and  spiritual. 


ReKgious  Ardor,  088, 9S9. 

Religious  Books  (q.  v.),  dulL  559-562. 

Religious  Culture  (q.v,):  the  gnat  needof  th« 

poor,  78-ST.  91,  9a  ;  a  friond  to  all  tnith.  Si ; 

aids  niedsl,  936, 
Religious  Emotion  (q.  v.),    not  always  a  moral 

Religious  Exaltation,  occasional.  988,  989. 
Rdigious  Inquiry  (q.  v.),  difficult,  382. 
Religious  Instructioii,  should  be  educative,  448, 

4^9- 
Religious    Languor,  not    aired  by  cereniouei. 

Re  .giom  Otdas  (q.  v.),  variety,  472,  473. 
RelijioiiS  Power  fq.  v.),  a  blessmg,  970-975. 
Roliirious  Principle  in  Human  (q.  v.)  Nature  > 
931-938;  relations  whh 


1    great    end,   932-955; 


tg,  93'p  9Ji;. 


itnral,  and 


933. 1)14  >     -r 

9141  historic  facticanlinnatory.934,ai;;capa- 
eity  wronged  by  neT^ecl,  955,  936;  how  calti- 
vated,  916-918  i  mlcUeetual  force,  936;  obedl- 
--'      — ;    self-purification,    937,   938; 


Religious  Systems,  defective.  932, 

Reli^ous  Teadiing  (q.  v.),  no  monopoly,  164. 

Religious    Truth  (q.   v.),   faintly  apprdieoded. 


B.*n(,BtM 
Remorse,  on«  n 


.Fintitn,MHlcH,  NaptUm, 
uin,  5VV     »?**  P«.a.t™«««. 
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Repentance:    doctrine,   450;    struggle  of    will, 

9^0 ;  condition  oi'  reniib^ion,  loio.  (bee  Crime^ 

Pt-nitenie.) 
Repi'nt.  u>c  oi  word,  ^75. 
Kcpre^cntative  (iovcrniiient,  possibly  tyrannical, 

700. 
Rcprobatinn,  doctrine  of,  4^0. 
Kcpubhuuititni :  dis;;rac(.d  by  blavery.  718;  suf- 

ferin);  abioail,  77(1. 
Republic  :  dangers,  554  :  essentisil  idea,  633 ;  ad- 

vanti-o,  riS2.     (Seo    6'm/i«,   United  States^ 

&c.) 
Republic  of  K'jaM'n  (o.  v.).  i:>i4. 
KeiuibliC^  :  in^t:lbllity  <>l  anci.nt.  1^7,  13S;  modi- 

lyin>;  the  passinn  for  i>ov%er,  354,  555:  greedy, 

(>77.  :c-2' 

Rcsci:e.  ol  coniinunitics.  240,  241. 

Rc.-»(;rvcil  (ireatn'jss,  in  all,  971,  972.  (Sec 
Quitittist. ) 

ReMittaiice.  a  necessarj'  evil,  681,  (iS^z. 

Respectability,  luihusc  ot  the  word,  75. 

Respect:  Chri>t.an  tiait,  (k),  70;  more  valuable 
than  |K>puIarity.  ?iS8 :  towards  parents,  489, 
4():3 ;  lor  man,  601,  (toz.     (Sec  Honor  ) 

Re^ponMbility  :  laid  u|H)n  i>ower  (q  v.),  ;5i,  5j;2  ; 
ot  '^oviTnnicnts,  o;'),  «i77  ;  essence  of  moral 
bcin^.  'KHi ;  individual,  872,  873  :  from  God, 

R.^Nirainl^.  r^>etitial.  <». 

Refill rrutii  n  ;  nimal.  S;;  of  I-azani*-.  21 -. 

Kc^mK-c;i(»n  <  1'  |e>i:>:  an  argument  Iit  immor- 
talitv.  ji:,  3-4' 3v^.  35''«  .^•'^'.  4-{'^  •  XmV.'s  life 
a:ni  i^t,ri:il> .  ."v,  .^;i.  '  (^e.  '/••-f.'.'.'.) 

Rc'iiluitii'n  :  n' i  n  titiiiivl  to  lni«»  litV.  Mt)-?>^, 
357'  '^''•:  J<"  I  '■  u  r  •j)cntant,  J70,  277.  ^See 
//.".•',  I'tjh:,  S::f'''  .it:-'.) 

Ri'v.latj:  II  :  pr-  Mi|  jh^cs  inner  li>;ht  lo.  v.).  o;  of 
h.lp  an^i  1  tc  ((i.  \. ),  Ji  ;  cKar,  3';  l'»  de\c]i»p 
idea  nj  « iod  (■:.  \ .  1.  .}vS  ;  no  reliel  from  >o.".:ch, 
(;;  ;  nit  i.nroa^tiiiablc,  103-11/''.  3'><) ;  metin-; 
human  (q.  v.^  n-^N,  k*;,  lo**;  po^itivl.•ly 
proved,  io'»-2^|;  a->ist?>  nature  (i|.  v.),  21;, 
3')i»,  ^So;  c\iilc-iKes  {i\  v/>,  220-  ^3^ :  ra- 
tional (i].  v.),  j;:-.>|''>  ;of  duty  to  Ie'ius(ii.  v.), 
■;io,  -17:  I'f  his  c'laractcr  («i.  \.)  im-rt'  impor-  , 
taut  than  hi^^  i  Hici\  ;.'2,  ;v?3  :  «ann.-t  contra- 
dict iiMNon  ((j.  v.).  •:^^^  ',70;  pctiluus  use  of 
rca'^jin.  v  «» ^  ^'ft  of  lit;ht,  \-;n.  371:  other 
toacliin«^'s  ni-l  sujier-N.^d'tl.  ^^4,  ;S^  ;  part  ot  a  '■ 
grc.it  svstem.  ;()-> :  Milton's  (q.  v.)  view.  517,  ; 
(;7S;  ni't  in  MiMe  ((].  v.)  alone,  9V):  a  now, 
ncc.'c*d,  O.J  7  ;  t  "jujans,  q4S,  940.  (Sec  Chris- 
tia  >:i*y.  S.  rif-furr  <. ) 

Rev'.n  ;  •.  as  a  n<;lit,  j2>n. 

Rcvor  ntc.  f'»r  the  hi^hor,  tK^.  0?4.  ('^ce  Rt- 
./■./,    If..;-:./.) 

Rc'.ivaK,  )ernif ions.  114. 

kovi.hitionary  Spirit  :  «ipriM<l. ''»7i,  ^172  ;  promisr, 
TC'f.  I  ^  ;;.      i^'C  X-ii-  /:fiyiiifi,/,  iki..) 

Rcvoli'.ti' n-» :  \^hv  intorc^tini,'.  71;  caused  by 
tifloil  V'  ■,  I'-i:  nmral  pit  tun-.  277,  27s; 
N.i]-.lf  'n"s  irrtriime'i;^,  ; ; ;.  ;;4  ;  makim;  noI- 
di'T-,  -'r-.      ^*^i»     .-hr/rt .'.  (ir:,  /•;.'»;<//.  &c.) 

Khiiio,  tlie  :   l"':<vii.'i  cnn  'nc-t.  ;u  ;  l.mit,  ^  V- 

Khir!i»  1-l.ird.  r'.li.:i"ii>  tri*  dom.  42.?.  {>ov.  JVtw- 
/  •' '.  M  V.V.i/;//'.) 

Kic'ii-s :  i-\i\s  C'»nvparc<l  \vill\  p^vcrtv,  73,  74. 
^^00  /*;,'/  rM.  /'».)</"*ri.'y,  V\  oalth."^ 

Ki(  htiuitid.  Va..  O^e.  Cn-tAv.S^^. 

Kirli  IV..i)lc,  pcin\cu'U>^  c\a\\\\Aft,  77-  ^, 

Ki-ht Mio<s.  compared  to '*  ^\\\>^>i  ^«?>.    \^^ 

^.'^ic  Virtue.) 


Right :  including  all  ^ood.  6SS,  6S9 ;  ot  man  tc 
himself,  O94,  605;  involving  obligation,  695 ; 
universality  of  the  idea,  943-94^. 

Ri){hi» :  reverence  for,  7  -,  moral  the  meat  impcr- 
tant,  S4  ;  forbidding  slavery,  693,  697-704; 
natural  and  moral,  097  ;  duty  the  'foundatitD. 
0<;8  ;  {articular,  69.S,  699  ;  surrv:ndered  to  so- 
ciety, limit  of  abrogation,  699-704. 

Ritual i;im  :  not  Christian,  20& ;  nor  Scripturi!. 
429,  430:  changes  with  the  ages.  4^0.  (See 
Ccrcm-.-nitrs^  Churchy  Priesthood^  &c) 

Robber>-,  slavery  (q.  v.)  a,  70?.  704. 

Robert:>c;n,  William :  his  Iiistories  sure,  2m; 
Tuckerman's  interest.  596. 

Rocheioucauld's  Maxims,  562. 

Roman  Catholic  Church  (q.  v.):  boasted  unit)-, 
mvstics  (q.  v.),  4  ;    charities,   146  :  regard  {\a 
relics,  »5-^.,  150 ;  creeds  a  disguise.  181 ;  harm- 
ful power,  25S  ;  ritualistic  questir<n3,  376:  idta? 
of  Jesus,  311  :  the  crucifixion.  -^2^^  yi'-.-.  Man- 
olatry,  373  ;  Papal  inventions,  383 :"  the  iktu>t 
delusion,  ^385:    paintini:    and   scLlpture,  j.VN 
389,  435  ;    Icadini;   to  atheism,  407 ;   usurfa- 
titms   (q.   v.).   422  ;    exdubive  »alvation,  429. 
445:    reaction     against     rrotostantism,  431: 
mii^ihtry,  433;  not  the  only,  430;  clinicinj;  it.- 
the  universaridea,  436,  437  ;  gcK^dand  bad^^ 
nients  Channins's  sCTis.{ii(  n>.  4  ^7  ;  objecti"  C' 
to,  437  ;  id«ila:ry  of  church,  niLle  spinx  4-.**. 
47») ;  dilusivc  triumph>,  44  j  ;    letter  <  n  ft;,  v.l, 
40S-47.S  ;  treatment   of   Bible,   471  ;  tc^  and 
>prcad.  471.  472:  saints  and   on.l.is.  .:7;;  nJ 
to  Ix:  buinvd  down,  47;;  boriowct;  Ircni.  47:, 
474;  persecutions  reacting.   4S;,   4S?.:lrorit. 
513  ;  dcsiK>tisni,  520  ;  re-e^t;lbli^lud  in  FnrKe, 
^m^    >\o\    F6nelon    (q.    v.),    k<)2.   ;ij:;  great 
names,    503,    \{>^  ;    M:p«.rstiiir>n  anv!   ivraritiy. 
5^4  :  r«.fonufroni  within,  ;04.  ;fi5  :i..d  1.j,ct:i>. 
5S4  ;  in  M'.xico  ic|.  v.)  and   icx.is  u;.  v.i.  7;;. 
754  ;  help  to  morals  in  1  inland  i<:.  v.  ■  arjii  lli-;- 
(q.   v.).    S33 ;    sincere  Chri;  t!an«-  ai.tl-bcNS. 
\Yi-\   s.-iint-worship,   <);^  ;    lyraimy.   ;.-."^;hcii 
rrlic>  (q.  v.),  iciS,  1019;  observed  in  KnmUh 
Coi.niiics,  1018. 

Rc:m.iiice  :  Ixtter  than  coldness,  27'-,  277  :  ejqwc* 
tali-  ns  tinsjed  with,  277.     (i^ce  EuicUor..) 

Ktmanccrs,  men  so-called,  1. 

Romans:  efiects  of  conquest,  197,  ic^S;  in  Bri- 
tain. 714,  715. 

Rome:  c^timate  t«f  man.  3,  4,  «k>:  l«'\e  of  Jrrt- 
drtm.  7  ;  study  of,  may  bo  u.«iclos.s,  47  ;  juiitiol 
rc'iijion,  13S  ;  citizens  ab<.ive  work.  I'S;  ll'-- 
beian  rapacity  and  Patrician  t>pprt^si<.n.  inc: 
at  the  Christian  era,  107,  205  ;  hdse  grcairicv.-. 
2011:  hard  philosophy,  22S  ;  domaiu  ^■\  i^s 
ea.vjles,  270;  rule  in  Pale>tine.  3^: :  colur.r.-s 
40') ;  poetry,  497  :  barbarism  and  f;.V..  j::!:  he 
laws  in  France,  530.  531  ;  pio\inces.  f-; 
lilx^rty.  (115  ;  party\sj.iri"t.  632  :  the  i:ii:'cr>\. 
6}S;  concpiest  «>t  the  North.  <.•^7,  <:;S :  beli.ni 
Am-.Mica,  (»S7  *,  limited  liberty.  702;  sU\.^. 
71".  -17:  servile  wars..  I'o^;  doniinicn  be-' 
s;Tc:it  id.:i,  8S8.     (Sec  Crcci.c.') 

Roses.  Wars  U\   v.)  of  the,  44 1;. 

Kou'^hiicss,  better  than  flattery  (q.  v.),  oS. 

Rov:ilty  :  vuli^ar   shi»w,    S5  ;  ir.sultcd.   ^34;  jf*- 
imitated,    5-',^  ;    natural  "to  Najwleoii'  <q.  '■  '• 
V>^;  Vrcvidic*  in   favor,   5155,  t^'j;  subjecucr: 
'V^,v^>^\.     V:S<^t  Ranks. N 
^\\\\Vx\v\«V'a!s>"Cc\«i  vnx\s  \<e3\,  -^^bA.. 
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Rulers  enslavers  of  men,  550;  true  honor, 
649 ;  calling  for  war,  677  ;  to  b;  watched,  60 1 ; 
to  be  uibcussed,  68a,  683.  (See  Fretdamy 
Tyranny.) 
Ruling,  desire  of,  142.  (See  Dominion.) 
Russia:  criminal  power,  8;  French  retreat,  531, 
535,  536;  growing  baibarism,  673  ;  overpowsr- 
ing  Turkey  (q.  v.),  76a;  South  (q.  v.)  as  for- 
eign as,  791,  885;  serfs,  793;  exceptional  to 
European  sentiment,  799;  no  protest  against 
freedom,  868. 


SABBATH :    report   of   Union,   138 ;    socie- 
ties, 151;  false  Bible  arguments,  i5i->35; 

early  institution,  152;  meaning  of  the  word, 

153;  nature  ani  end,    153;    not  a  Christian 

teaching,  153-155;  the  Puritan,  156;  separate 

from  Sunday,  135-158;  Jewish  themes,  329; 

Milton's  free  view,  519,   520.      (See  Lord's 

Day,  Sunday,) 
Sacking,  of  towns.  643.    (See  War.) 
Sacraments :    unduly  exalted,    429,    439,    440 ; 

New    Testament    indefiniteness,    519.      (See 

Baptism^  Eucharist^  Ritualism.) 
Sacred  Art  (q.  v.) :  misrepresenting  Jesus,  451 ; 

influence.  10 19. 
Sacrifices,  for  duty,  983. 
Sailors :  hopes,  712  ;  duties  of  impressed,  886. 
Saint,  deep  sense  of  dependence  of  the,  974,  975. 
Saunts :    memorial  influence,  437 ;    intercessory 

piayer  in  heaven,  1016,  1017. 
Saint  Catharine,  legend,  473. 
Saint  Christopher's,   West  Indies  (q.  v.),  Saa, 

823. 
Saint  C^roix,  Tuckcrman's  visit,  598. 
Saint  Dominic,  founding  the  Inquisition  (q.  v.), 

Saint  Helena,  Napoleon's  confinement,  537-542. 
Saint  J[ohn's,  Antigua :    marriage,  823 ;    watch- 
meeting,  852, 9 1 4.     (See  Jo/in) 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  negro  buried  aUve,  775. 
Saint  Louis  of  France,  438. 
Saint  Mary's,  Jamaica  (q.  v.),  825. 
Saint  Peter's  Church :  illustration,  421     scenes, 

Saint  Theresa,  raptures,  473. 

Saint-worship,  955. 

Salem,  Mass.,  ordination,  328. 

Salmasius,  Claudius,  Milton's  enemy,  503,  504. 

Salvation:  true  idea  and  the  popular,  251,  252; 
no  sectarian  views  essential,  385 ;  by  works, 
404 ;  from  witliin,  419,  420 ;  involved  in  church 
membership,  427  ;  confined  to  Romish  church, 
445;  as  a  doctrine  of  Christianity,  1010.  (See 
Atonemeni,  Jesus ,  &c.) 

Samson,  mill-gri.iding,  394. 

San  Jacinto,  victory,  90 1.     (Sec  Texas.) 

Satan  :  sin  (q.  v.)  of  ambition,  8 ;  Unitarianism 
his  work,  385  ;  in  Milton,  499-501,  520  (See 
H.ll.  &c.) 

Satisi'aciion,  Christ's  infinite,  379.    (See  Atone- 
'  m:nt.) 

Savaje,  James,  his  usefulness,  66. 

Savages,  intellectual  advance,  226,  229. 

Savannah  River  Baptist  Association,  a  moral 
question.  795,  796. 

Savin ';s  Banks,  66. 

Saviour:  in  our  nature,  993 ;  Jestu  (q.  v.)  as  a, 
998-tooo.    (See  Sa/vafi(m.) 
Sceptical  PhUosophy,  ancient,  305.     (See  Atk^ 
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Scepticism :  touching  mirades  (q.  v.)  essentially 
narrow,  214 ;  judges  everything  by  the  present, 
217;  French,  220;  causes  of,  221-223;  result 
of  free  (q.  v.)  inquiry,  barriers  nexied,  273<« 
275 ;  moral,  the  worst,  31&,  900  ;  as  to  future 
life,  360 ;  produced  by  blind  assent,  407 ;  in- 
duced by  dogmas.  457 ;  as  to  reason,  the  worst, 
462 ;  not  arising  from  prosperity  and  suffering, 
610,  611. 

Sceptics:  cannot  deny  facts,  2x8;  unfit  for  the 
ministry,  263,  264. 

Scholarship,  inciting  to  union,  1014. 

Scliolastic  Theology,  273.     (See  Patristic,) 

Schools:  improvements,  99,  100;  gross  defi 
ciendcs,  127,  128;  primary,  i;55;  a  benefit  by 
new  associations,  144;  the  highest,  938,  939. 
(See  BooJts.  Culture,  Education^  Science^ 
Teachers,  Theological,  &c.) 

Science:  connection  with  matter,  42;  inward 
foundation,  47;  fades  before  righteousness,  69; 
evil  bestowals,  77 ;  a  deeper  wisdom,  80.  81 ; 
friend  of  truth,  82 ;  literary  art  in  the  study  of, 
132;  physical,  the  chief  English  study,  137; 
aid  to  intercourse,  139 ;  range  and  spread,  160, 
161 ;  not  dangerous  to  the  state,  167 ;  discour- 
aging scepticism,  214,  21 5  ;  and  miracles  (q.  v.), 
214,  215,  222-224  f  popularize:!,  299;  many 
struggles,  31^;  broadening  religion,  410,  411; 
in  Sunday-school  (q.  v.),  456;  hierarchy,  476; 
of  war,  537 ;  lessening;  war,  6^5 ;  materialistic, 
929 ;  looking  for  law,  962,  963 ;  seeks  the  in- 
visible, 9S1 ;  cannot  change  man's  spiritual 
nature,  9^4 ;  tendency  towards  God,  991 .  (See 
Astronomy,  &C.) 

Scotland,  the  poor  (q.  v.)  in,  598. 

Scott,  Walter :  fascination,  34  ;  sympathetic  ele- 
ment, 162;  Waverley,  a  mystery,  199,  200; 
Life  of  Bonaparte,  200;  its  qualities,  522.  (See 
Books. ) 

Scott,  Winfield,  averting  war  (q.  v. ),  666. 

Scriptures :  ofiace,  11 1 ;  records  of  religious  pro- 
gress, 153,  284,  367,  368;  sufiicient  guide,  not 
always  within  reach,  191  ;  rationally  interpreted, 
237;  read  as  a  whole,  244,  obscure  passages, 
333 ;  view  of  »in,  348  ;  future  punishment,*  351, 
352 ;  details  of  future  life  (q.  v.),  360  ;  author- 
»^y>  i^7t  368 ;  interpretation,  367-370 ;  gene- 
ral  tone,   377;  differing  interpretations,  382; 
Unitarian    (q.    y.)    texts,    402;    the    churdi 
founded,  429, 4^0 ;  figurative  language  strained, 
439;   dull    reading,    450;    appeal  to  human 
moral    judgment,    46^;    divine  faithfulness  a 
pledge,  modification  of  texts,  467  ;  not  Calvin- 
istic,  468  ;  free  inquiry  hindered,  482 ;  read  by 
children,  492;    quoted  by   Milton,  510,    511; 
twofold,  517;  on  slavery,  722-731;  for  rude 
minds,  936  ;  open  to  pure  purpose,  937  ;   not 
Uie  sole  light,  940  ;  in  accord  with  truth,  950 ; 
perilous  without  reason,  947.     (See  Bible,  Evi- 
dences, Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  Rev- 
elation, &c. ) 

Sculpture,  illustrating  words,  132.  (See  Ari^ 
Pictures,  &c.) 

Scythia,  home  feeling,  760. 

Sea :  a  hindrance  and  path,  9 ;  bathing,  440 ;  na- 
tional property,  861,  862. 

Search,  Right  of,  902-905. 

Secession,   right   of,  660.     (Sc^  Soutk^  U^ia^y, 
&c.> 
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Newport,  423 ;  bad  spirit,  438 ;  a  demon,  444 ; 

Cunuejuned,  445,  446 ;  history  humbling,  473  ; 
ceiuture,  470  ;  KH»tering  war,  651. 

Sects :  belzing  religion,  180 ;  early  Christian,  199 ; 
di£fering  views  not  affecting  love  to  Jesus,  318 ; 
literal  interpretations  im}x>ssiblc,  i^i\  no 
monupoly  ot  Ciod,  409;  imperfection  carried 
into  religion,  412  ;  the  true  church,  429-431  ; 
good  men  in  all,  4^2,437,  476;  useful,  472; 
representing  Kumisii  methods.  473 ;  want  of 
literao'  productions,  561  ;  shedaing[  blood,  705  ; 
antislavery,  7(7:  all  bitter,  815;  m  West  In- 
dies, S22-826,  914  ;  in  the  South,  836. 

Sedgwick,  Henry,  anti>>lavcr>',  908. 

Seduction.  185.     (^>ec  Woman.) 

Seed,  mystcr>-  of  the,  941.    (See  Tree^ 

Seeing,  taught  in  morals,  286. 

Slur's  Memoirs,  535,  536. 

Sdfishne>s:  inconsistent  with  gospd^s  origin, 
210 ;  Hopkinsian  view,  427. 

Self,  no  escape  from,  352,  y^y 

5clf-cont;mpt,  the  poor  to  be  rescued  from.  84. 

5elf-control :  the  highest  work,  255 ;  mward 
power,  54S,  552  ;  in  democracy,  895. 

Self-crucinxion  (q.  v.) :  error  if  extreme,  567, 
^68 ;  mental,  a  crime,  56S  ;  physical,  568,  569. 

Sdf  culture  (q.  v.) :  lecture,  12-36 ;  idea  unfolded, 
14-20  ;   not  a  dream,   14,  31  ;  moral. 
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lit;ious,  10;  intellectual,  i(»,  17:  social,  17,18; 
practical,  18;  j  ercLpiicn  of  beauty,  18,  it> ; 
utterance,  19;  means,  20-31;  resolute  pur- 
pose, 20,  21  ;  not  literary  alone,  sincerity, 
mtrinsic  worth,  21  ;  nej;]cct  of  duty  not  en- 
couraged. 21.  22;  control  of  api^etite  (q.  v.), 
22,  23 ;  mtcrcoui^c  with  superior  minds,  23 ; 
books,  23,  24 ;  independent  opinions,  24.  25  ; 
honor  (q!  v.),  25;  benevolence  (q.  v.),  25,  26; 
mental  inipulse,  struggle.  26  ;  jH^litical  freedom 
?q.  v.),  2^^-30 :  newspapers  (q.  v.),  29,  30; 
Christianity,  30  :  public  schools,  y>^  31  ;  pub- 
lic land'^,  31  ;  objecti(ns,  31-35  ;  relations  to 
toil,  31-34  ;  pleasure,  34,  35  ;  the  race  only  be- 
gun, 3f>. 

Self-denial :  gospel  trait,  2o<» ;  sennons,  336  - 
347  ;  defined,  337 ;  not  involvii^  denial  of  rea- 
son, 337-';4o;  api^tites.  -;4o-;42. 

Self-dv^tcrmination,  human  faculty,  971,  972. 

S  Jf-tiistrust  :  a  neede<l  national  lesson,  895 ;  en- 
coura'^ixl  by  the  Cf  nsliiutu  n,  S96. 

Swlf-olation,  sht»ws  vidgarity,  312. 

Self-examination,  daily,  405. 

Stlf-j;ovi.rnment :  in  America,  63S  ;  grand  idea, 
8$o  ;  not  quickly  learned,  (>o5,  906. 

Self-Jd<'lutrv,  a  poisi-n.  <)(>6,  967. 

Sclf-in>pcction,  a  cluty,  ()S4. 

Self-love  (q.  V.) :   d.inners,   568,  569 ;    principle, 

^(>o,  57("'. 
Sclf-i)artialitv.  F6nelon's  view,  ^(^^^  5^. 
Self-i)urific.ition,   the   first   step,    937,   938,   958, 

t)V*-     ('"e«-'  Puriir.) 
Selt'-ri.li:uHe  :  not  to  be  gcneratetl  by  health,  968  ; 

of  ^.  niu>.  {J70. 
Self-iinioinbrancc,  a  duty,    571.     (See  AA-iw^r^, 

Scli-resi»;-ct  :  its  absence  a  door  ttt  evil,  75,  104, 
10;  :  rt'|»re-»>ed,  133  ;  imjuirel  by  creeds,  488  ; 
in  si.iv.^,  71)4. 
Sclf-P'^traint  (q.  v.\,nexUt\  ;\s  ;v\xv\Tvx\ce,  ^^^o. 
SeIf-s;uTirice   (d.  v.V.    nvcAed  \t\   Wa^  tc\vc\\s\w, 
2<\y,  2*^'i^\  di'^tinction  oi    ^c>^^^^,  "Sio*,  C^\\\^A\c 
and    Protestant,   564-,    FfeTvc\oiVs  v\e>N^>  S^T 
S7i' 


Senate,  oooservrntive  power  of  the,  896.     (Sfli 

Congrtss,) 
Sennacherib's  Army,  illustnition,  684. 
Sensationalism,  in  Napoleon,  537,  538. 
Senses,  ideas  furnished  for  reason,  234. 
Sensibility,  needed  in  teaching,  456. 
Sensualit)' :  general,  104 ;  as  shutting  oat  God, 

937.     (See  Epicureanism.) 
Seraph,  once  a  child,  965.    (See  Angth.) 
Serfdom :  lessening,  767 ;  comparison,  793.  (See 

Russia,  Slavery.) 
Sermon  on  tlie  Mount :  wd^hty  thoughts,  243 ; 

life-rule,  257  ;  Christ's  claims,  30 1,  304  :  coo- 

clusion,  428,  480 ;  church  omitted,  429,  430 ; 

multitude,  600 ;  and  nature,  940.    (See  G»spd^ 

Jesus.) 
Sermons :  soporific  quality,  460 ;  literary  style, 

460,  461 ;  written,  470.     (See  IMtratmrt.) 
Servile  Wars  (q.  v.),  Roman,  804. 
ScwalL  Chief  Justice,  619. 
Sliakspeare:  poctp',  23;  recited,  112;  Hamlet's 

mind,  133 ;  genius,  502,  C25  ;  a  worthy  subject 

named,  536;    overlooked,    555;    traits,  577; 

Tuckerman's    preference,    596 ;     coniprgsed 

plots,  6^0 ;  "  Tnricc  is  he  armed,"  879. 
Sherlock,  Thomas,  literary  raxdc,  560. 
Ships:   representing  their   country*,  862;  shres 

in,  862,  863 ;  right  of  search,  902-905.    (See 

Ocean ^  Sea.) 
Ship>»Teck  :  anecdote,  613;  Turkish,  862, 
Shoemaking,  bv  eminent  men,  603.    (See  7W, 

Work.) 
Sight,  in  earth  and  heaven,  363.     (Sec  Light, 

Sun.) 
Silk-worms,  illustration,  54. 
Simplicity:    opens   the    mind,  49;    injurrd  bjr 

creeds,  487,  488 ;  needed  in  our  gcvenunent, 

Simplon  Pass,  530. 

Sin  :  not  inherent,  70 ;  freedom  (q.  v.)  from,  175. 
176;  evil  in  itself,  it)6;  how  preached  aboiii, 
2  J 9,  2bo'y  abuse  of  noble  nature,  293;  malig- 
nity, 300  ;  irrational  ideas,  32^  ;  original  (q.  v.), 

325*  3411  3;3-377,  5*6;  cvilot  (q.  v.),  34?- 
353  ;  Dclongs  to  theology,  347 ;  enhances  vir- 
tue, 357  ;  proves  future  life  (q.  v.).  358;  ciis- 
proportioncd  penalty  (q.  v.),  378,  379 ;  to  be 
hated,  yp\  infinite  (q.  v.),  402,  40;;  terriWe 
consequences,  453,  1012;  ("Jod's  aversion  pei^ 
sonally  understood,  9^7  ;  resistance  an  aid  to 
knt)wledge  of  God,  958  :  bosom.  959;  redemp- 
tion (q.  v.).  1007.  (See  Crime^  iruili,  lif^l, 
Virtue^  &c.) 

Sincerity  :  its  charm,  88 ;  source  of  power.  265 ; 
injured  by  creeds,  4S7,  488 ;  inteUectual  and 
religious,  991. 

Sinful  Soul,  creating  deformed  body  hereafter, 
352. 

Sinners:  wants  met  by  Unitarianism,  305-5*^! 
hope  lost  in  Unitarianism,  402-404 ;  not  dis- 
owne<l,  952;  tenderness  towards,  053. 

Sisters  of  Charity  :  brightening  the  world,  435; 
use,  473.     (Sqc  Rowan  Cathoiii.) 

Sixteenth  Century,  theology  of,  467,  4(^8. 

Skinner,  Cyriac.  Milton's  friend,  508,  500. 

Slavery  :  touched  by  benevolence,  164 ;  not  fff- 

bidden  by  New  Testament  (q.  v  ),  515,  516; 

«c\cwvr&.'?,<fcd  h^'  (reedoni,  672  ;  worse  than  war 

Vj\.  N^,  tSN\\    «yyiJi%^    vS^s--^ ^-.^^^    disturbing 


■ctcr,  judged  by  Chriitiuity,  approachsd  In 

die  right  spiiit,  691 ;  eight  pdms,  691,  6t>t- 
propaly  (q.  v.),  691-6971  lilw  claim,  693  ; 
696;  all  mai  liable,  693,  693;  ptnoiul  rights 
(q.  ¥.),  693;  equality,  693,  ^;  nature  o( 
propeity,  69^ ;  naluial  indigtiatKn.  694,  60;  ; 

rity,  699-703;  explanations,  704-7071  74». 
743 ;    evils,    707-711 :    panful,    707 ;    moral, 

71a.  741,  74i,  795.  796;  encourages  cruelty, 
711-71;;  debasing  the  owners,  715,  716  ;  bcao- 
Iknunss,  716:  political  influence,  716.  717; 
mixture  with  free  inscituCions,  717,  71S;  lass 
work,  71S,  719 :  d^:n  J:nc^  719 ;  gayety,  710 ; 
affection,   720,  7J1 ;  rdijion,   711 ;  summary, 

iat,  7111  Itae  discuisian,  721 )  Scnplure 
1-  v.),  7'3-7»5 ;  extract,  714,  735 ;  n>eans  of 
nmoving,  7aj'73i,  74>i  West  Indian  (q.  v.) 
experiment,  71  j,  S3y,  State  power.  715,  716; 
mnedilesi,  wrong  admitted,  716  j  imriiediate 
oc  remote  cure,  726-718;  difficult,  718,  729; 
ooloniulion  (q.  ».).  inconveniences.  Free  State 
(q,  ».)  action,  7291  Constilution  (q.  v.)  719, 
7jo;  dangers  of  revdt,  730,  731;  abolitimi- 
ism  (q.  *.),  731-737,  741,  743-?5':  duties, 
737-740;  Northern,  737-739  ;  moli»ei  of  this 
••»ay,  739-74' i  SouOiem  duty,  740,  74"! 
ended  in  Mexico,  757.  7;8 ;  downlall  sure,  760 ; 
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,  780,  7S1 ;  letter  to  Jonathan 
rmiiips  iq.  v.),  782-810;  Mr.  Clay's  (q.  v.) 
speech,  7S1-784, ^97,  809,  810;  emancipation 
(q.  V.)  and  dvil  v.u,  783  7&4 ;  perpttuily, 
781,  784;  »  State  right,  784-787;  moral  in- 
teitirence  right,  78;.  786 ;  an  inslitutim.  786 ; 
in  District  (3  CcJumbia  (<j.  v.),  787,  788 ;  near 
neighbor.  790^  791 ;  aSxling  politics,  insensi- 
bility, 791 ;  mildsr  aspect,  791, 793  ;  apciogies, 
791  r/  jff.  ,'  hapfuncas,  companion  with  free 
labor,  unconsciousness  of  wrongs.  793.  794  i 
offering  a  spedal  tempution,  794;  deeper 
wrongs,  794,  79i  ;  initince  of  crudty,  794, 
J95  ;  ecehaiastical  document,  795. 796 ;  excuses 
from  outside,  796 ;  kindnos,  796,  797 ;  value 
of  property  (q.  v.),  797  boo;  compensation, 
Soo ;  amatgamition,  Soo,  801 ;  war  of  nces, 

£r.).  goi;  (rcedom  (q.  v.)  safe,  £01-833; 
ngen  o(  discussion,  803-810;  iosurrection 
(q.  V.)  stimulated,  8^3,  804;  disunion,  804- 
809;  downfall.  809-811;  assault  upon,  affects 
oth;t  interests,  811,  812;  Philadelphia  out. 
rage,  811-818  ;errors  of  Abolitionists,  S16-818; 
right  of  petition,  8t9.  810;  Gumey's  (q.  v.) 
book,  815-841 ;  "  anything  but  sla^err,  833  ; 
Cuba  (q.  v.).  833,  834;  superficial  observers, 
834,   831;      individiiil    opposition,    841-S44; 

moral  efforts,  futile.  841,  841;  no  c ' 

ths  North,  841,843;  testimony  dllu 
ligaliisl  wrong,  S43;  depraving  pc 
" e,  84^  H44;  women  siiffere.s,  844  ; 
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culac  rights,  698,  699;  infracbon,  703;  rob- 
l>°7  (l-  "■)•  7°3r  7°4  i  alleviationi,  704 ;  stolen 
from  Africa,  in  Northern  famdies,  70;  ;  housa 
and  Itcld,  7(y ;  used  to  the  yoke,  708 ;  Roman, 


7./;  "fr^''ff^n      .    . 
value  of  free  labor,  7161  I 


aught  tl 


...  ig,  766,  J84; 

labor  (q.  v.)  compared  with  free,  768 ;  educt- 
tional  privileges,  793;  wanting  in  self-respect, 

r;  not  wild  beuts,  S01,  804 ;  not  memben 
the  family,  8j; ;   a  Uie  race  m  bondage, 
nature,   859 ;    *'  peisons 
legal  badge,  S63  ;  mutin- 
nothing,  but  light  to  freedom 


the  family,  8;; ; 
S38 ;    not  scarred  in 
held  to  service," 
eer.,  868  —  " 
qualilied, 


edres! 


It  off  from  their  race,  910,  911 ;  not  10 
initerous  aa  represented,  911,  913 ;  rnarket- 
ilue,  913.      (See  Pugilim,  Ntgmi,  Strft^ 


.  704 )  eiceptianal  di^ii< 
.  ,>oj,  706 ;  maide  poor,  706,  707; 
delcgaling  power,  714;  injured  by  slavery,  715, 
716  ;  two  defects,  717,  718  ;  blinded  by  tamiu- 
■rity,  721;  adopt  their  own  emancipation 
metliodi.  714  ;  intolerance  on  both  sides,  747- 
750 ;  roUxrs,  747,  7.^ ;  hardened,  784 ;  not 
mule  more  severe  by  mspoelion,  791 ;  no  de- 
fence, made  poor,  799 ;  compensation,  800 ; 
afraid  ot  their  servants.  Sot,  801;  culpable, 
811,  811;  rebuking  Eunne  Justly,  811;  vir- 
tues, 811,  839,  840,  84',  D4i>  ^.  907  \  ><>D<I- 
ness,  S3;,  8;;  ;  Gumey's  estimate,  839-841 ; 
not  reproached,  8;;;  compensation  for  fugi- 
tives, 86j  ;  desiring  a  loose  law,  87;,  S76 ; 
apposition  to  Everett.  SSi ;  good  filings, 
private  relations,  891 ;  owners  and  maateni,  S91, 
893 ;  small  number,  906 ;  opinion  of  one,  923. 

Slaveliulding,  blinding  inHur —   —     — 

Slave-insuiTectioos  (q,  v.)  t 
803,  804,  886,  887- 

Slave^ielling,  more   important  than  labor,   76;, 


K  (tared,  71 


Slave-ships,  766,  767. 
Slave  States :  chance  for 


hausted,  766,  783;  1 
determine  eraancipaii^u  ... 
the  Northern,  7S3,  803;  sai 
tries,  ^ii,.  787,  791 ;  am 
786 ;  milder  bondage,  79: 
threatening  Northern  right! 
with  proper  deference,  8ot. 
Slave-trade:  debusing  0 


Loble  work.  716 ;  eman. 
pamphlets,  731 ;  dan- 

J) ;  effort  to  be  heard 
Slays,   76;  ;    sc^  ex- 


';  769.   77'  ! 

ttibural,  785, 
6,  797,  8ao: 
;  not  treated 

166;  English 


;  legal  piracy,  694,  69; ; 
horrors,   708 ;  English  posi- 


Slddi^''' 

tion, 761 ; 

Columbia,  7S7,  7B8  ;  of  males  only.  833,  834 : 

American  Sag,  834 ;  convention  debate,  861 ; 

!.-.  jj{[n(  on  African  coast,  874 ;  tight 

.     (q.  v^  — j:_:-^.i. —  — . 

SlMp:  none  In  1 


..u.;,  on  African  cu^ 

of  search  (q.  v.),  901-90; ;  dimini 

-     '-^ure,352;cor 

SUgo,  Lota,  ^  ^w 

Sloth;  an  eaenvi  ui  >.>n  utwm 

God,  937. 
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Smith.  Gerrit.  aboIitiMii«m.  817. 

ijocialiihty :  origin  ot  tiie  cliurch,  431  ;  ineritable 
in  a  divine  religion,  lui:. 

Social  IJiitif:>,  ba>c(l  on  the  soul,  83. 

Social  OiUcr  (1].  v.),  ror  wurkin^-}>eople,  aS. 

Social  Purity  (q.  vj.  interest  of  «ill,  582,  583 

S<Kial  >y»tjni.  cripplini;  the  mind,  31,  3a. 

Social  Ticn  1012,  loij. 

>ocieiies  :  age  of,  237  ;  aid  to  morals.  972. 

Society:  sclt-culturc  in,  17,  18;  existing  e\4]s, 
\2  :  artiticidl  distinctii.ns,  3; ;  aid,  63,  64 ; 
feart'ul  blo^^(>m^,  «>4  ;  old  bonds,  07  :  pcior^hut 
out.  7»> :  duty  to  them,  8'i:  contrasts,  t>i,  92  ; 
temperance,  10  ^  104  :  favoring  intemperance, 
105;  als"  temperance,  iis<  no:  true  value, 
140:  divine  desi-.pi,  141  :  forging  chains.  142; 
highest  benefits.  144:  true  use,  149:  danger 
from  romantic  ideas,  ihS:  views  too  refined, 
173:  usurpdtiims.  174:  moral  institution.  182  ; 
impurtanc^  of  religion,  187,  iSS:  increasing 
the  inlhiencc  of  taLnt,  270  ;  behind  the  gf)spcl, 
27^s  277 ;  heavenly,  364-36^ ;  influencing 
opinion,  ;86 ;  dangerous  to  the  young,  4^S ; 
individual  elevation,  555,  875,  876;  needing 
monsters,  581;  improvable,  583,  ^84;  qurck- 
shilting  pageant,  602;  Thatcher  m,  628;  de- 
moralized by  war,  644,  645 :  purified  by  war, 
6;2,  f);^;  personal  rights  surrendered,  69*)- 
704  ;  mission  to  elevate.  71  iS:  '^iant  evils,  796; 
for  indiMiiual  ri.Qjht!-,  8>o:  cannot  make  wrong 
ri^ht,  .S7.?,  .S73:  law  of  love,  8ik>,  900:  barred 
to  slaves,  «»io,  on  ;  justice  never  dan-serous, 
921.  9-'2 :  cerciim.  *^)~i\  new  (irdcr,  92<r, 
trannfitrincd  by  hij^h  ideas.  040 ;  remedy  for 
distrust.  o;3.  9^4  :  fears  andhupcs,  1004,  1005. 
(See  tlumatiy  \Ian^  &c.) 

Socrates :  grcatncis,  i  c^  ;  allusion,  298 ;  source 
of  powirr,  817  :  a  ciranvl  type,    949. 

Soldiers:  character  debased,  O44,  646;  men  of 
principle,  656. 

Solomon:  temple.  153,  375,  421:  filial  respect, 
4()0.     (See  JczL's.) 

Sorrow,  heavy  biird.n,  ^9.     (See  SttfFerin^^) 

Soul,  till.":  awe-inspirin;^,  1,  2;  siartma;-|K)int,  6 ; 
sprini;  ot  divine  kni>wledj;e,  7 :  powers  that 
qualify  tor  s.-lf-culinre,  14,15  ;  on  •  e>.sence,  15  ; 
no  barriers  to  sjiowth,  ;5  ;  fiuindation  for  hu- 
man re>pL-ct.  ''^<»:  win;;>,  7^? ;  a  new,  ga-nxl 
from  a  n.'w  tongue.  143;  its  gain  the  lasting 
coo'l,  17^,  1 7^»;  stranger  to  one's  own.  170: 
ni'cds  met  by  Christianity,  19$,  n>6 ;  gospel 
aim,  the  moral  periecti«)n  of,  210:  c»)mpared 
with  Christianitv,  241  ;  teaching  God's  attri- 
butes, 293 ;  and  enabling  us  to  understand 
him,  204  ;  godlike,  greater  than  outward  crea- 
tion, 2'jr>,  297,  ^00  ;  Christ's  convicti'  n  of  its 
greitness,  300,  -Jio,  (yoi  \  illimitable  growth, 
^14,  ^  1  ^ ;  impressed  bv*  immortality,  356; 
has  -^tionner  evidence  than  the  body,  360 ;  sought 
in  fhurcli.  4:;;  n>it  distinct  from  botly,  514; 
trari^jHirting  views,  ()4;,  940;  teachinj;  im- 
p.-u-lia'ity.  o;i  :  thirst  for  truth,  9S0,  981  ;  its 
perfection  the  aim  of  Christianity,  1001-1006; 
poiiicd  int'i  souls  loi ; :  cxpansirn.  1013, 
1-  1  J.       i.^e.-  Human ^  Man,  S/ihf.  itc.) 

SouK :    vaiioty,    2:,     24:   native  grandeur,    7;; 
not  -avcd  by  fiiere  \neAchin'i,  301  ;   not  to  \)C 
cverstrain-.-d,  -^t^,  1,1  b\   he^Vv  Irotw  r,<A»  "Vvx  \ 
ore  ate  Ix^d ■  es,  ■'^  ^  2 ,  i  >  ^  \    vj oxWa^  >n\v\\  C\\t\<^  \tv 

Ttick(?rinan's  des'irc  loT   one,  -^^^)\  toxvivwiVv^^ 
with  iniinily,  979.  ^Sno. 


Soutk  Carolina,  debates^  642. 

Southerners,  traits.  893. 

South,  the:  ccniplicity  in   slavery  (q,  v.),  707; 


740,  741  ;  insurrection  feared,  745,  74b:  feet 
kissed.  749 ;  biirrier,  752  :  devastated  b\-  emigra- 
tion, 761  ;  two  classes.  768  :  >hut  out  from  the 
world.  770  :  triple  chain,  783;  apo]og>- for  sb- 
\cr>'»  "92  ;  bowie-knives,  804':  passionate  seces- 
sion, 8o^>,  S07  ;  treatment  of  slaves.  .*^2::  sect*. 
83b :  mixed  character,  8  ',9  :  low  motiv<>s.  hii: 
leaders  with  Northern  spirit.  >5o;  noUe  traits, 
871;  co-oi  eration,  .S82;  peculiar  institution, 
temperament,  8S4  ;  jealousy  of  North,  rebukes, 
892 :  abler  i>oliticians,  898  ;  press,  901. 

Sovereigns,  the  true,  1 31,  549. 

Spain:  depraved  religion,  191:  atheism,  40;; 
Napoleon's  disasters.  535  ;  secession  of  Mexico 
(q-  v.),  757»  7}S  ;  Cuba  (q.  v.),  764  :  coloiiies 
779 :  persecutions,  no  great  man,  840 :  mesiase 
about  sla\'er>',  847,  882. 

Sparks,  Jared  :  ordination,  367-384  ;  Chanoinp 
admonition  to.  383,  384. 

SparU :  repiblicanism,  (^y  ;  stealing,  877. 

Speculation,  b<.com:ng  licentious.  273. 

Speech  :  dtsirabic  power,  19 ;  the  body  and  dre*< 


Spirit,  noblest  creation,  297.     (See //iVr.) 

Spirituality  :  of  (iod.  3.^8.  389;  communicated  to 
men,  417:  of  Christianity,  453,  454. 

Spiritual  Faculties,  11. 

Spiritual  Freedom  (q.  v.):  sermcn,  i72-iSc: 
great  gift,  172  :  highest  intere>t,  and  cbji-ctioiis 
thereto,  172,  173  ;  definition,  trom  sin  iiid  from 
moral  bondage,  1 73-1 7^  ;  little  iinderstooG,  17? : 
foundation  of  ci\il  freedom,  175,  I^^;  tiw 
great  end,  17^-177;  means  of  adv uncercert. 
177-1S3;  religion,  17--181  ;  governnieri:,  i^i- 
184;  prevention  of  crime,  184,  1S5;  needed  in 
Amenca,  186. 

Spiritual  Influence,  rtconcilable  with  hciraD 
power,  97;,  974.     (See  Sou/.) 

Spiritual  Life,  the  aim  of  Sunday-schools,  fio- 
450. 

Spiritual  Nature,  its  supremac>',  241. 

Spiritual  Science,  its  inclusiveness,  47.  {See 
Mora/ ) 

Spiritual  Sun  (q.  v.)  :  the  true  human  illumiM- 
tor.  81  ;  turned  into  blood,  274. 

Spirit-world :  denial  absurd,  brought  near  b; 
grief,  360,  361. 

Spirituous  Liquors  :  sale  and  use,  113. 114.  {ite 
Intemperance^  Stimulants^  Temferance.) 

Spoliation,  by  speculators,  28. 

Si'urzhcim,  Johann  Caspar,  Tuckerman* >  fri:nd 
ship,  595. 

Standing  Armies,  moral  illustration,  14S.  [^ 
Soidiers^  War.) 

Sute :  not  to  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  iiaJ- 
vidual.  61  ;  duties  to  be  taught,  xzi ;  nob:M"t 
in  disturbance,  167  ;  duties  to,  176, 177  :  jc**? 
over  personal  rights  limited,  699-704 :  m*^ 
\a?«,6qq,  700;  general  good,  700,  7-"'«;P* 
^\V5  \tfi\.  -ak^N^  x«:^:\^»dft^  701-703;    mit* 

Gorcernmmt  C\ 
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State  of  Nature  Tq.  v.),  858,  859. 

States :  moral  bonds,  185,  r86 ;  intercourse, 
616;  one  stirring  up  a  war,  665,  666;  close 
aUiance,  806 ;  mixed  motives,  872,  873 ;  mixed 
in  Congress,  |^4;  unfit  for  the  Union  (a.  v.), 
893  ;  the  effect  of  disimion,  894.  (See  United 
States). 

Statesmen:  compared  with  teachers,  120;  first 
duty,  184;  true,  549,  550.     (See  Politics,) 

Stealing,  in  Sparta (q.  v.),  877. 

Steam :  navigation,  64 ;  an  aid  to  intercourse, 
139;  its  effect  on  American  progress  (q.  v.), 

936. 

Stephen  the  Martyr,  339. 

Stewart,  on  Concubinage,  828. 

Stiles,  Ezra :  position  and  influence,  423  ;  anti- 
slavery,  426. 

Stimulants,  the  age's  thirst  for,  105.  (See  Spirit' 
MouSf  Temperance.) 

Stoicism,  unuke  Christianity,  205,  228. 

Story,  Joseph :  as  Tuckernun's  classmate,  595  ; 
letter.  595-597 ;  Gallison's  law-studies,  62a 

Strength:  element  of  perfect  character,  343-347 
passim ;  united  with  light,  621 ;  moral,  677, 
678.     (See  Force^  Morale  Power. ) 

Struggle :  a  means  of  srowth,  36,  70 ;  a  world 
of.  174.     (See  J/oM,  Pain^  Sufferings  &c.) 

Stuocnt,  every  man  should  be  a,  ^4. 

Studies :  range  of,  42-44 ;  needful  for  laborers, 
47 ;  all  should  teach  humanity,  122.  (See 
Education^  Teachings  &c. ) 

Study :  a  restraint,  9 ;  essential  to  political  use- 
fulness, 41,  44:  special,  46;  of  ideas,  47,  48; 
in  the  ministry,  282,  284-286. 

Style :  importance,  132  ;  freshness,  287 ;  natural- 
ness, 460.     (See  Literature.) 

Submission,  two  kinds,  661-663. 

Substitution :  of  Christ,  396-398 ;  doctrine,  loio- 
1012.    ( See  Atonement^  Jesus^  &c. ) 

Sufferer,  heroic  type,  982. 

Suffering :  physical  not  the  worst,  73,  74  ;  when 
and  wn^  meritorious,  343 ;  always  follows  sm, 
V9;  mMsion,  607-613;  not  accidental,  608; 
of  mind  and  body,  608,  609 ;  natural  suscepti- 
bility, 609;  alleviations,  610;  divine  pleasure, 
610,  611 ;  benevolence,  611,  612 ;  moral  educa- 
tion, 612,  613 ;  may  be  wrong,  774.  (See  HeUy 
Painy  Sin.) 

Sufferings  of  Jesus  (q.  v.),  only  human,  403. 

Suffolk  Bar,  tribute  to  Gallison,  624. 

Suffrage,  im portant  righ t,  682.   ( See  Free  States. ) 

Sugar,  not  the  chief  end  of  man,  829,  831.  (See 
West  Indies. ) 

Suicide,  inward,  916. 

Sumner.  Dishop,  his  translations,  496. 

Sun:  scattering  mist,  ^27;  a  type  of  God,  411; 
belittled,  487  ;  inspirme  prayer,  494 ;  opposite 
influences,  978.    (See  Lights  Spiritual.) 

Sunday:  hisure,  33;  travel,  139,  156,  157;  not 
the  Sabb.ith,  152;  labor  forbidden,  155,  156; 
mails,  i;5;  Puntan,  157;  not  especially  holy, 
158.    (btz  Sabbath.) 

Sunday-schools:  Fraternity,  85 ;  allusion,  157; 
woman  s  sphere,  164;  sermon,  4^7-459;  faith 
needed,  447-449 ;  cnd»  449-  45° »  <angers,  450 ; 
studies,  450-456;  biography,  teachers*  mee^ 
ings,  ^56;  how  taught,  456,  4157;  new,  ^<8; 
dependent  on  teachers,  455,  458,  459 ;  nobility, 
621 ;  for  slaves,  y2i, 

Sunday-School  Society,  ^7. 
SupematunU,  the :  human  regard  for,  ai  1,  aia. 
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Superstition :  baneful  effects,  82,  180  ;  expelled 
by  growth,  275,  276 :  not  piety,  386 ;  not  to 
be  perpetuated,  412 ;  in  the  church,  441. 

Sway,  moral,  ^48,  549. 

Sweden,  repeliMl  by  Napoleon,  535. 

Switzerland,  liberty,  921. 

Sympathy:  essential  to  spiritual  knowledge,  291, 
202 ;  chiefly  with  the  wretched,  308 ;  proof 
of  greatness,  312;  moral,  581,  582;  dear  to 
Tuckerman,  591 ;  felt  most  by  the  highest, 

993»  994- 
Synagogues:   when  established,    153;    services, 

3^9)  330 ;  pattern  for  the  early  church  (q.  v. ), 

431.    (See  7ewSf  Old  Testament.) 

System  of  Exdusion  and  Denunciation  Consid- 
ered: paper,  47S-486;  adopted  by  orthodoxy 
towards  Unitarians,  478,  479:  on  religious 
grounds,  47^;  apostolic  censures,  479,480;  tes- 
timony against  error,  and  excommunication, 
4^0;  persecution,  480,481;  opinions  and  fea- 
tures differ,  481,  482  ;  exalts  the  unworthy,  482 ; 
subverts  free  inquiry,  482,  483 ;  inconsistent 
with  Congregationalism  (q.  v.)  and  disturbing 
to  institutions,  483,  484 ;  rights,  484,  485 ; 
painful  controversy,  485,  486. 

Systems  of  Belief,  distinguished  from  believers, 
386,  3S7. 

TALENT:  demoniacal  without  rectitude,  16, 
'7. 
Talleyrand,  Napoleon's  helper,  542. 

Tariff :  never  impartial,  deficient,  634 ;  opposed, 

635.  636. 
Tartars,  illustration,  779. 

Tassoj  Torquato.  a  Romanist,  561. 

Taxation :  direct  and  indirect,  635 ;  rights  in- 
volved, 699. 

Taylor,  Edward  T.  (Father),  589. 

Taylor,  Jeremy:  allusion,  436;  ability,  560. 

Teachers :  need  of  capable,  62.  63 ;  of  the  soul, 
80;  imporunce  of  the  profession.  118-123; 
association  commended,  119;  governing,  122, 
123;  parental  co-operation,  123;  cost.  123; 
limiutions,  141 ;  revelation  not  the  earliest, 
235f  236 ;  wise,  370 ;  church-ofiicers,  429,  430. 

Teaching:  elevated  art,  108,  109;  noblest,  119, 
120;  the  most  practical,  173;  accords  with  the 
idea  of  revelation,  1^4;  nature  and  religion, 
450 ;  method,  especially  in  Sunday-school, 
4p6-459;  attention  caught,  love,  456;  intelligi- 
bility, 456j  ^57;  questions,  graphic  style,  cheer- 
fulness, hignest  subjects,  457.  (See  Culture, 
Education,  Schools,  &c.) 

Temperance :  legislation  needed,  22,  2*^ ;  address 
in  1837,  99-116;  rooted  in  Christianity,  no 
novel  suggestions,  99  ;  social  incitements,  1 1  ^, 
116;  societies,  115,  147,  150;  Report  of  Ameri- 
can Society,  138;  Bible  argument,  wine,  150; 
agitation,  563,  oy,  (See  Intemperance ,  Spirit^ 
uous  Liquors,  Washingtonian.) 

Temple,  Solomon's  (q.  v. ),  its  use,  1 53. 

Temptation :  indicates  strength,  70 ;  not  the  only 
school,  3^1 ;  design,  357,  358;  thronging,  458. 

Tennessee,  free  labor,  921. 

Territories,  purchased  for  slavery,  882.  (See 
States.) 

Territory,  passion  for,  760,  761.    cSee  Land\ 

Terror  *.  a»  %  wvo^n^  yji^i,  -jjax^  v^v  N***'n  ^^ 
p\acft  \n  Sut^'5-Kew»\  \VJ  N  vb»S^*^^  ^"^ 
po\eu!n,  ^a%>  \v^ 
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Testimony:  of  past  times,  197  ;  value,  225. 

Texas:  letter  uii  annexation,  752-781 ;  rash,  op- 
position South  and  North,  752;  Lundy's  writ- 
ings, 75^ :  arffunicnts  against,  753-779;  revolt 
against  Mexico.  753-760 ;  first  grant,  753 ;  dutv 
to  Mexico,  753.  754;  worship,  754;  jury-trial, 
754.  7;5 :  chan.qe  of  KO^'cninient,  population, 
755 ;  neclaratiiin  ot  Independence,  liistory, 
753.735,7511:  grievances,  75(»;  true  cause  oif 
revolt,  75JV-7(>o;  ]anil-^|Hxulation,  756,  757; 
opening  lor  slavery,  757,  75S;  desire  lor  inde- 
pendence, 75JS,  779:  foreigners,  robbery  of  a 
realm,  75W,  encroachment,  7'.k>-765  ;  per(ietuat- 
ing  slavery.  ;<•  5-771  :  affecting  the  f  nion,  771- 
774 ;  nuirally  wrong.  774-77^:  Indians,  Adams's 
speech,  7S0:  admission  a  Mi;n  for  disunion,  897, 
809 ;  Northern  indifference,  898 ;  invading 
Mexico,  900,  001 ;  press,  goi. 

Texts  :  from  nature,  90  ;  lor  sermons,  124. 

Thachcr,  Samuel  Cooper:  a  notice,  62C-628 ; 
death,  happy  lot,  625  ;  sickness,  released.  626; 
qualities,  02t>,  O27 :  mind,  (127  ;  pulpit  anility, 
627,  02S:  social  character,  last  days,  62S. 

ThaduT.  Thomas  Tuckerman's  teacher,  598. 

Theatre,  use  and  abuse,  111-113.  (See //raiNtf, 
Shaksf^arf, ) 

Theft,  liccn>ing,  S77. 

ThoiMU  :  ci^nriict  with  polytheism,  810:  need  as 
a  ci<unterpi»ise,  »j2i)      (See  Atheism^  GoJ.) 

Theologian,  the  great,  4;,  48. 

Tho<tlM;;;iaiis  :  cause  totgctfulness  of  reason's  dig- 
nity, 2^7  :  increilulity,  043. 

TheoU>gical  Hooks:  barren,  303,39.^  poor,  559- 
5i>i. 

Theological  Education  (q.  v.):  279-282;  solici- 
tude ttT,  270 :  enlightenment  required,  ignorance 
leads  to  fanaticism,  280  ;  funds,  281,  282.  (See 

Afifli.'^fry.) 

Theological  Feeling,  contrasted  with  natural, 3 18. 

Theoloii^ical  Systems  (ij.  v.),  artificial,  53,  54'. 

Theology:  atfcctin:;  estimate  of  man,  2,  3:  de- 
grading views,  ^:  essence  and  office,  47,  48; 
insigniricance.  '>o;  power  the  end,  257-270; 
knowledge  the  mean-t,  2;8:  freedom',  203; 
scholnsticism,  271-273;  needs  in  educaticn 
(sec  /)<fn,tfi./s  of  the  A^e\,  273:  oritjinality 
r.ire.  2'<\.  2Si'>;  obscurity,  2Sfi,  287;  leit  behind, 
4''iS:  n-'t  the  great  foe  of  Homanism,  472; 
hev'oiK.ix  (ifd.  573;  not  the  measure  of  Chris- 
tianitv,  noo. 

Th.-rniKpyKi- :  crisis,  Sio;  liberty  secured,  921. 

Thi*sc'us,  heroism.  '>;  \. 

Thinking  :  the  chi-jl  human  vocation.  44;  free  to 
all,  5  J.  5V      (Sec  .\f;nd,) 

Thome  and  Kimball,  on  We^t  Indies,  8s2,  qi^. 

Thought:  essential  to  virtue.  4^:  roused  by  tne 
universe,  44:  acmiiring  truth,  4^^:  exerted  on 
matter  and  mina,  4<^:  moral  aim,  49,  50;  no 
m(>no[>olv,  C2:  rai-iilitv  in  Napoleon,  523,  524, 
^3-.     «See  T/tini'fn::.) 

Thpc  Heavenly  Witnesses,  forged  text,  244. 
(S'.'C   Trinity.) 

Til-eriu^  :  t'hristi.in  era,  ii)S:  tyranny,  S59. 

Tickii'T.  E]i>«ba.  usctulness,  6<>.  j 

Tilli't'-iin,  lohn.  I'^arning.  360.  \ 

Tini<-:  ccoh-unv,  ^?,  ^:  cannot  sanctify  wrong,    ■ 
70S. 

Timlal.  Matthew.  \nfic\cV\lv,  ^07. 

Toil*    cxpoMU'^  to  tcmvlaVoTi,  \oi^  io-vn^V^X 

results,  sign'ot  \\umw  fttca^^css.  91(3,  <)ii. 
Toleration,  ^^inrit  o\  lUe  av^c  i(>\ 
Torient,  illuslTatioix  oi  CXmst^an  s<ot^,  »S^. 


Tortola,  West  Indies,  822. 

Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  ^43. 

Tracts :  aids  to  co-operation,  1 39 ;  an  evil,  14S. 

Tract  Societies,  148. 

Trade  :  not  the  chief  end  of  nun,  19,  20 ;  col- 
lisions, 672.  * 

Trades,  followed  by  geniuses,  6t.  (See  Skx- 
makimg.) 

Tragedy,  religious  genius  of,  577.  (See  Skik- 
spcare.) 

Trajan,  a  persecutor,  8.^0. 

Transcendentalism,  criticised  in  Channing,  tf%, 

92(|.^ 

Transfiguration  :  idea  of  heaven.  2;  2,  253;  p>»- 
sible  manifestation  in  a  church  to-day,  4^;;  a 
slight  variation,  521.     (See  y^j«#/ Z.xV.)' 

Transubstantiation  :  explicit  texts,  244 :  gore. 
275  ;  in  Bible,  370  ;  a  light  error,  438 ;  Luth- 
eran rejection,  521.  (See  Eucharist^  Skth- 
ment.) 

Trappists,  rules,  473.     (See  Religious  Ordtrs.) 

Travel:  advantages,  74  ;  aid  to  intercourse,  139 ; 
on  Sunday,  156,  157;  lessening  war,  655 ;' in 
Catholic  lands,  1019. 

Trees :  a  simile,  205  ;  from  seed,  314 ;  illutnt* 
ing  immortality-,  354-356. 

Trent,  decrees  of,  471, 

Tribunal,  inward,  69. 

Trinitarianism  :  robbing  churches  of  piety,  274; 
severely  noticed,  38 7  ;  materializing,  3^^:  es- 
sence,  389 ;  degrades  God,  ^00,  391 ;  nar- 
rowing, 392;  gloomy,  Vi^  ;  chill  in  5,  "393,  394; 
obscures  Christ's  work  and  character.  394. 
395 ;  obscures  mercy,  396-398  ;  degrades  rea- 
son, 399. 

Trinity  :  mischievous  doctrine,  irrational  and  not 
Christian,  obnoxious,  243,  244  :  belief  not  sav- 
ing, 310:  objections.  370-376;  subverts  unity, 
unscriptural,  371 ;  not  clearly  Biblical,  ncx 
found  in  the  early  church,  372 :  unfavon^e  to 
devotion,  372,  373;  diviMon  of  attributes,  375, 
3Q1:  a  riddle,  390:  involves  im|3ericclicn.  39c; 
division  of  duty,  391 ;  not  in  nature,  few  texts. 
^<^2 ;  unscriptural  and  ii rational,  402;  oct 
taught  by  Jesus,  4o^;  special  passages,  40b; 
rejection  leading  to  mfiuelity,  407;  a  human 
exposition,  412;  joined  in  worship,  412. 41;: 
unknown  to  Tews,  413;  unfitted  for  childrcj, 
destroying  Christ's  reality,  452,  453;  enforced 
belief,  513:  Worcester  on, '603,  604.  (^« 
CaiVinism.  Unltariantsm^  &c.) 

True  End  ot  Lite:  plan.  92S;  sermon,  97S-CS4: 
end  usually  determined  by  the  nature,  whc 
complex  human  problem.  975:  outward  activ 
ity  not  the  end,  975-979;  physical  orgar.iu- 
tion.  975,  976;  higher  possibility,  976,  or.-; 
small  results  of  physical  toil.  977,078:  anin;-I 
good  not  foremost,  97S;  lessons  of  nature  ar.d 
a  city,  07S,  979;  the  great  work  inward.  ci:v- 
984:  spiritual  nature,  979,  980;  prcrapiin; 
motives  in  the  search  for  tn:tli,  c.^o.  oSi :  tir. 
dcncy  to  higher  investigation.  981 :  ct-ncepri*'-'' 
of  beauty.  98 1,  982;  diaracter  admired,  Os^^ 
c)83 ;  faith  in  a  future,  9S3 ;  suiiJiiar}-.  o^'-  J 
984. 

Trust,   essential    to  society    (q.  v.),  960.   (^*■•      ' 
Confidence^  Faith.) 
\  '\t>\"s\.  \Ti  >\v^  Vav\,t\^  God  :    plan,  928 ;  senacc 
crf>c^Th%  Y^^'^^'S^^  ^  ^*j<i-<sfc\\  ^$««es!tal  iDterot, 
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q6a,  9631  for  lAmt  |<nmL 
tnoica,  but  the  pof  cctioB  of 
9&4t  low  present   develop- 


963; 

our  nature,  963,  964 ;    _ 

^  ,  WM-K-Ht  -^ »"). 

Tnith:  Mquislliim  of,  43-51;  lora  of ,  45;  the 
Beuore  of  the  intellect,  80;  ferelty  ol  the 
pnacher  to,  S8;  two  rules  about  peaching, 
9;-97;  mightisT  than  tnor,  114!  grows  trite, 
1161  how  revealed,  ttSi  tan  of ,  Co  be  fore- 
most, 141;  I  lecturei'i  first  duty,  159  ;  assailed 
br  free  thought,  167,  168;  spiritual  alone  □( 
luting  value,  i^i;  power  needed  ta  difCose, 
163 ;  love  of,  indispensable  to  the  ministry, 
164;  its  coramunicatiDn  the  most  importanl 
n(6w,  269:  humaniicd  by  teacher,  37a;  naked 
■lone  needed,  171:  comes  not  by  inspiration, 
184  i  result  of  study  aad  experience,  184-186 ; 
ioaihaustible  study,  iSj  ;  how  imparted,  186- 
189  i  not  CO  be  dressed  In  paradoses,  >86; 
one  and  inunulable,  311,  313;  two  sources, 
Imagiiution,  360;  real,  38 1;  unpopularity  a 
dejoice.  3811  signatures  to  grow  brighter,  399, 
4oaj  "thus  far,  "411;  infinitely  beyrad  creeds, 
487;  in   poetry,  499;  Hilton's  deVotioD,  jio, 

e;  at  Erst  despised,  789;  promoted  by  tree 
ught,  ggS,  889:  nlow  approaches  to,  931! 
divine  Ideas  roused  by  the  world,  944;  wor- 
shipped by  the  great  inquirers,  980;  love  of 
uDlvenaJ,  981;  highest  not  outwardly  taught. 

Truths,  no  deure  to  propanate  all,  38;. 

Tndter,  Abraham,  his  Light  of  Nature,  597. 

Tnclcerman,  Joseph:  tribute,  98;  discxiune  on, 
578-599;  <^'r  T»".  S8ii  S9S-597;  first 
parish,  (83 :  missionary  leal,  a  ihepberd  to  the 
BOOT,  ege  :  founding  the  Ministrv  at  Larie. 
,   ;83 

viduals,  seeing  the  best  side,  . 

ful,  many-sidM,  589 ;  work  for  childroi,  love 
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■j  pfeaching  need- 


I  sympaiy,  591 ; 


(or  his  calling,  590; 
J90,  S9":  Europe,  -- 
bmily  lies,  self-coni 

itrangers,  J91:  hignest  reiaaons,  591,  593, 
nllgious  liberality  and  gratitude,  593;  hope, 
593<  594i  ^t  sickness,  a  martyr,  594,  59S; 
ianunary,  594,  ;9;;  personal  attadimcnti, 
595'S97 ;  Dcgerando'i  allusions,  597,  598 1  Gan- 
nett's  tribute.  598,  599;  raolutions  on,  599. 

Tntenne,  Henn  de,  allusion,  ;4i. 

Tnrk^:  Napoleon's  inloference  in,  csj,  ji6; 
down  before  Russia,  761 ;  the  South  as  for- 
eign as,  791,  88j  ;  eaaption  '  " 
Hntiment,  799;  fugitive  slave,  8 
ihni.  S61 ;  no 
(See  Oritnt.) 

Turks,  despising  Franks,  t,t6. 

Tnraliull.  David,  on  Cuba.  834. 

Tuscany,  Napoleon's  treatment  of,  515. 

Tylet,  John,  insulted,  883. 

Tyranny;  of  associations,  148,  149;  invading 
oatward  and  inward  interest!,  175, 176;  sown 
by  Orthodoxy,  48(1  triumph,  545;  crushing 
men,  550.  (See  Ai^Uian,  Dufeiiim,  Pitt- 
dam,  fiotatr,  GntrimuHt.) 


in  ally  good,  4Sf 


Union,  a  law  of  creation,  578,  579. 

Union,  Thei  article.  619-641;  pamphM,  plot 
against,  619;  importancs,  619-^33;  results  of 
oeparation,  630-631;  common  di^wsition,  630, 
611!  negative  good,  630;  same  language,  for«%n 
aOiancts,  631;  party-eoitit,  631;  perpetui^, 
633-640;  iimpbcity,  633,  6U)  impartlaUty, 
greatness,  634 ;  restrictive  tariff,  634-636;  in- 
ternal ImprovDinents,  634,  636,  637;  judidar)', 
637;  sell-goYemment,  637,  638;  preudenCf, 
638,  6391  hereditary  monarchy,  639;  parQ" 
ertors,  639-641.     (See  Diiutio*,) 

Unicm,  the  American  :  danger  from  Sate  rights, 
665,  666i  imperilled  by  ^vesj,  719;  by  dwli- 
tionism,  745,  746;  admission  of  Tenas  (q.  v.), 
7J1-781  passim:  special  dangers,  771-r74i 
of  Slave  and   Free  Stales,   791;   the  cry  ol 

C'l,  8oSt  closer  bonds,  disturoances  fewer, 
;  rendered  insecure  by  slavery.  849,  8ja;  a 
league  of  sovereignties,  871 ;  restraint  thivugh 
I —  i„  00--  to  be  preserved  1^  Free  States 
9;  inestimable  goal,  891 ;  sin^ 
1  evils,  S92;  Southern  liehavior 
>  Justification  of  disunion,  891 ;  liept  inno- 
late.  897,  899.     (See  Amtriia,  Stalu,  Umlid 


proadi,  367;  principles  of  Scripture  interpreta- 
t>oi>.  367^37';  reason,  369-371;  docmnes, 
171-381;  unity  of  God,  37'-373i  luuty  of 
Jesus,  373-376;  moral  perfection  of  God,  376- 
378,  390:  Christ's  mediation,  378-380;  natur* 
of  true  holiness,  380-381.  (See  AlnumtHl, 
Trimly,  &c.) 

Unitarian  Christianity  Most  Favorable  to  Piety ! 
sermon,  384-401 :  subject,  38J-3871  pieaealing 
one  God  only,  387,  3B8;  his  sjurituality,  38^ 
189;  intelligible  obfcct  of  worship,  389,  3^; 
divine  perfection,  ^90-391;  accordance  with 
nature,  39a;  enlarging  ideas  of  God,  392-394; 
piety  m  Christ,  394,  39J ;  meetiiig  the  sinners 
wants,  39J-398 ;  reasonableness,  398-400 ;  sum- 
mary, 400. 

Unitarianism:  to  work  or  disappear,  91;  ladl- 
ing spiritual  energy,  171;  the  desire  to  spread, 
3S3,  38}  ;  as  hcaven-tuscended  or  heU-boin, 
385  ;  indefinite  objections  not  met,  401; 
excludes  va^e  terrors,  40;,  406;  "  horrid,"  481; 
Milton's  view,  511-^14;  "suspicious,"  560; 
GalUson's,  61 1  ;  a  controversy  forced,  485  ; 
peace  not  through  suppression,  481,  481. 

Uniutians  :  dreading  oslentaliDn,  cheerful,  405 ; 
unable  to  use  some  methods,  406 1  including 
defenders  of  Christianity,  406.  407;  becoming 
infidels,  407;  no  foe  but  error,  467,  468; 
right  b     ■■  "■   ■  - 

Jnited  States:  boast  of  equality  (q.  v.1,  83,  84; 
sectional  Jealouues.  iSt;  English  origin,  117; 
power-jasslon  modified,  ;;;:  feeling  towards 


slavery  1,^.  v  .^  atiWono,  («ti\  mkMA  i^ti 
aboVitionism,  TV,  n»v  *»«!  v™*-V 
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760-765;  outlets  for  peD|>lc^  761;  mixing  with 
European  politics,  7631  764;  dangers,  774, 
775;  destiny,  growth,  776;  twofold  work,  005 ; 
urotected  by  extent,  806,  K07,  891, 892;  shaped 
oy  great  principk-s,  810;  action  in  Creole  case, 
864-807;  a|x)strophe,  868;  not  ruined,  905. 
(See  Ameriia^  Englami^  Great  Britain^ 
UMiCMt  &c.) 

Unity  of  the  Church  (q.  ▼.)•  primitive,  431 ;  gen- 
eral,  1014-iojo. 

Unity  of  iiod:  in  nature  and  Bible,  240,  341; 
belief  not  necessarily  saving,  319,  320;  doc- 
trine, 371 :  revealed,  424,  425. 

Universal  Father  (q.  v.) :  outline,  027;  allusion, 
929:  sermon,  947-954;  PauPs  idea,  947-950; 
of  Cientilos,  ()47>94q:  taught  b>'  nature,  948; 
and  by  progress,  948,  949;  reason  fur  separat- 
ing the  Jews,  949;  to  be  learned  b>'  Christians, 
^9,  9^0;  including  all  nations,  950,  951: 
mnpartiality  taught  in  nature,  ^50,  9^1 ;  in  the 
soul,  950;  effacing  outward  distinctions,  951- 
9^^:  of  rich  and  poor  <q  v.),  951,  9C2:  of 
ngnteouK  and  wicked,  952,  953;  miscnieif  of 
the  alien  spirit,  953,  954. 

Universal  Salvation,  not  revealed,  75 1. 

Universal  Truth,  to  be  apprehended  by  reascn, 

234- 
Universalism,  one  form  amdemned,  350,  351. 

L'nivLTNality  :  characteristic  of  this  age,  159-168; 
in  religion,  i(>3,  164;  attribute  of  reason,  239; 
mark  of  Christianity,  242. 

Universe:  nature  of,  6;  unity  stamped  upon, 
44:  divine  mirror,  394;  the  larger  temple,  420, 
421 :  a  schcK)l,  03>,  Q36:  God  revealed  through, 
938-941;  simpk^t  living  ])art  of,  941;  divire 
signs,  941.  942;  pledge,  943;  existence  ques- 
tioned, ckSi. 

Universities  needed,  135, 

Unseen  World,  prciichcd,  259.  (See  Future 
Life,  Heaven,  Immortality,) 

Upas  Tree,  mctajihor,  262. 

Usage:  a  restraint,  9:  collective  experience  of 
the  race,  oSo.     (>cc  Society.) 

Useful  Knowledge,  cnors  about,  173.  (See 
Education,  &c.) 

Usurpation,  bv  Naix)leon,  ^26,  527. 

Utilitarianism':  element  in  literature,  128,  129; 
blights  national  life,  128;  never  wholly  trium- 
phant, 120  ;  the  Hopkinsian  view,  427. 

Utterance:  human  always  faint,  1 1 ;  to  be  culti- 
vated, ly.     (Sec  Language,  Words.) 


\7ACClNATTO\.  nilgar  opposition,  22a, 
Van  Buren.  Martin,  tribute  to,  666. 

Vanity,  an  extreme,  129. 

Vatican  Decree^,  471. 

Vauijh.in,  John,  dodication,  150. 

Vt'gct.ibl;:,  its  history.  ^4. 

Vchpinente.  excuse  an'l  danger,  816.  817. 

Vennation.  impelling  tDwards  religion,  934.   (See 
Rr-^ercn^e.) 

Vcnico  :  illustration,  12;;  Naj>»)leonic  rule.  525. 

Veto  of  tht!  Proilent.  i"miv>rt.inrc,  896. 

Vicarious  Thinking.  03^).  (Sec  ,l//m/,  Thought.) 

Vice:    worse   than  it>  consequences,    101:    out- 
la  wr>'  clan;er«»us.  \\U\   c\\\  cA  \X^  ON*tv  VAtvd, 
19^1 ;  among  the  \m>ot,  ^?»(v,  \os\«e«i>B>i  s\*NW^^ 
715 ;  shullinv;  out  ^i«'A,  91,7. 

Vicissitndcs,  teach  dc\^et\.\ewce,  cyyj.  .  ^  .  _. 

Vine:  Josus  a,  313;    iVus  and  ovVvet  «v^Vav>v^x% 

straincil,  439. 


Virginia :  on  the  laws,  64s ;  antislavoy  sodetii 

So;   supposed   revolt^    755;   free  Ubor,  93: 
r.  Leigh,  741,  742. 

Virgin  Islaiuk,  822. 

Virgin  Mary :  original  sin,  276;  at  the  ow 
3091 455  i  »»"»««»  3  ■ «  !  tenderness,  573;  fava 
mg  a  lotteiy,  474.  (See  Aiarwiatrj^  Mmmt 
CaikoUc,) 

Virtue :  free  choice  of  right,  9 ;  not  subordinite, 
17;   worthless    without    thought,    43;   chid 
good,  48,   185,   186;  the  highest  power,  69: 
conquers  vice,   11^;   affecting  literature,  136: 
inherited  or  acquired,  140;  reliance  00  deter- 
mination, 141,  14a;  institutional  aid,  143,144: 
legislation,  182;  state  security,  liii,  i£f:Bo 
substitute,  184;  the  supireme  goo(C  iq6;  io- 
separable  from  religion,  25 1  ;  exdting  lent  to 
Jesus,  316-328   passim:   rugged  padi,  341: 
needing  energy-.  343 ;  passive  and  active^  345. 
346:  nature  of  Christian,  379-381;  true  is- 
ward,  144 ;  more  than  ordinances,  444 ;  dcok- 
sarily  free,  <;52  ;  not  to  be  legislated  into  no. 
556;   identusd  with  human  nature,  570;  nol 
encourased  by  slaver>',  709 ;  must  coine  from 
personal  will,  yet  from  God,  971 :  sodal  sod. 
972 ;  the  highest  possible  good,  1007 ;  strss, 
1009;  exalt^,  loii. 

Virtues:  misnamed  passive,  345,  346:  the  firs: 
pbce.  3S0;  love  of  Jesus,  "381  :  opposite  in 
FuUen,  614-617  ;  more  than  rewards,  1012. 

Visionary,  Channing  so  called,  929. 

Visiting;  compared  with  preaching,  90,95;  pas 
toral,  97  ;  Tuckcmian*s  experience,  5^9.  (See 
JZ/n/j/ry,  Poor.) 

Vocation :  the  best.  469 ;  of  man,  979,  980. 

Vocations  :  dicnity  of  different.  32  ;  all  worthy. 
61,  68  ;  mistaken  comparison,  120;  in  heaven, 
362,  366. 

Voices :  touched  with  Christian  sentiment  72 : 
heard  first  and  last,  1013.  (^ee  Lanruagc, 
Words,) 

Voltaire:  blushing  to  quote,  220;  **a  becfdle» 
scoffer,"  545. 

WAGES :  for  divine  service,  2^1 :  fornegroo, 
800.  82^.  (See  Slavery,  Work.) 
War:  fires  hghted  by  a  few,  8;  insanity,  10, 
defensive,  10,  11 ;  destructive  swurd,  ^  72, 
subverts,  71 ;  a  crime,  208 ;  out  of  struggles 
for  religious  liberty,  504,  505 ;  powers  called 
forth,  52^,  ^24;  the  price,  532;  science,  $5;: 
as  a  iiel(f  of  greatness,  5^1,  '542 ;  devdoped  b« 
love  of  power,  553;  about  Cambrai,  ^6;: 
Worcester's  opposition,  604-606,  66b,  ^:: 
sermons,  642-^4,  930;  awful  picture,  643; 
miseries  and  crimes,  643-646, 654, 655 :  a  sieje, 
condition  of  soldiers,  and  influence  on  dunc- 
ter.  644  ;  effect  on  community,  644,  64(; ;  Ro^- 
emment  patronage,  64s  ;  souices,  646,  ^\ 
love  of  excitement,  646,  647 ;  ambition,  hero- 
worship,  647 :  false  patriotism,  647,  648 ;  evir 
impressions,  648 ;  remedies,  64S  et  stq.  \  Di^* 
resistance,  648, 649 ;  moral  admiration.  650,  tfij 
Christian  spirit,  65 1  ;  arguments  in  support  <A 
fighting,  651-653;  patriotism,  redress,  652: 
purging  5ociet>',  652,  653;  favorable  to  llbflt> 
>xv^  wvw^^  ^SX\  one  of  manv  e%ils,  654: 
^OT?  »A  \ssswnt,  ^Vi-^avn  \  -*.  VHsiness,  6:7: 
Csai^T^tt^  V>vi-*iV=^\  XwVCmqrc^  \ikxmjLx  Vs^jji^Wv 
^wt  «D^  Wi1^  ^v>  ^^SttMSaaot^  VfaVN^**'*- 


666;.  > 


a  good,  667;  diief  svil  not 
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phyBcal,  &57-^7i>;  runtdj  alio  moral, 
671 ;  other  lemedica,  671 ;  a  pocalul  aajeji' 
673;  iDKniibiJiiy  to  iti  enls,  673-679;  com- 
Doancu,  673;  govemmolUl  right,  673-678; 
decUntiuo,  S75  ;  ctCiun  buund  to  light,  67J- 
677;  pmumplion  always  against,  676,  677; 
nghc  of  levolution,  677 ;  mind  blunted  by 
■hoir,  69S  ;  blindneu  to  human  worth,  paraite 
■Dd  Inttle,  uniforms,  67S ;  not  everlasting, 
678,  679;  when  needful,  675,  680 1  Ameria  to 
Binihsh  by,  76;  ;  of  races  arising  Inun  emanci- 
patioo,  801,  iot ;  Roman  soviTe,  804 ;  justifi- 
able, II78,  879 ;  enslavemeDt  of  prisonen,  8S7 ; 
pouible,  as  a  mull  of  tbt  Creole  case,  899- 
90J.     (See  ft*r<.) 

Warburton,  Bishop,  liteiaty  impresaion,  j6o. 

Warfare,  moral  needed,  341-343- 

V/nol  1811,  allusions,  679-688 /arrrM. 

Wanen  Street  Chapel,  dediolion,  578. 

Wairiur*,  ■  right  view  of  their  gratnesi,  534, 

Vtm«i,  Napoleon  there,  336. 
Waifaii^loii  City;  its  virtue,  677  ;  distances,  805  ; 
peculiar  relations,  S8a.     (See  Diitritl,  Slatn- 

Waihingion,  George ;  do  great  reader,  51 ;  an 

UBdecaying  star,  171 ;  a  dream?  198;  di^te 
Oferlnfles,  117,  31S1  not  idolized  hke  .\apa- 
leoo,  546  ;  Federal  party,  640 ;  qualitia,  666 ; 
reverence  for,  6S1,  804;  disinterested,  805; 
Northera  bearing,  850. 

Washingtonian  Uuvemcnt,  gji. 

Wilenlon,  Robert  C,  ordination,  93-99. 

WatWMU  Richard,  Inbute  to  Locke,  406. 

Watts,  Isaac,  allusion,  438. 

Way  land's  Moral  Sciencz,  quoted,  714,  735. 

Wealth;  not  superiority,  54 ;  to  be  sacrificed 
rather  than  rnmrl,  j8  1  worship  of,  7; ;  true 
uses,  87;  best  use,  107;  thirst  (or,  166,  167; 
a,  bulwark  against  fanatidsm,  16B  ;  dreading 
communism,   169;    love  of,  a  danger,    340; 


890;  afleding  divine  fatherhood,  9JI,  931;  a 

trust,  969.    iSee  Praperty.) 
Weld,  Theodore  L>.,  pamphlet,  78;. 
WalUnglon,  Duke  of:  civil  eminence,  11 ;  ineotal 

Wealeyanism,  in  West  Indies,  914. 

Wealey,  John:  antislavery  views,  767;  followers 

bi  West  Indies,  914.    (See  MUhadiim.) 
West,  the:  frank  spirit,  468,469  ;  ministry,  neft- 

S;  pulpit  macnioes,  470 :  Romanism,  471 ; 
ecta,  477;  railroad  conneclion,  584;  devas- 
tated by  emigration,  761  ;  a  home  hoped  for, 
76S ;  demanding  the  Uiuiifippi,  897.  (Se« 
Seuth,  &c.) 

Westtn  Messenger,  letter,  468-47S. 

Western  Stales,  character,  469,  477. 

West  Indies;  Tuckcrman's  visit,  598;  waste 
at  slaves,  718;  emancipation  experiment  a 
cause  of  fear,  71%;  apprehensions  dispelled, 
741:  English  interest,  763-76;;  slave-trade, 
7S8;  wages  induce  more  labor,  l^oo,  813; 
trst  fiuita.  Sot ;  Act  of  Emandpatioa  (q.  v.), 
SoSi  indifference  of  the  United  Slates, 
838,  809;  Gumey's  letters,  810-853;  Joy 
orer  the  report,  gii;  'fortola  (q.  v.),  82a-, 
St.   ChriMlopba't    (q.  v.),    821,    gxj  ;    Anti- 

gia  (q.  *.),  Sij,  814;  Dominies  (q.  v.),  814; 
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Jamaica  (q.  i.\  8*4-818;  cropi  not  all,  819: 
nduatry,  8]0|  absentees,  831,  831;  Hayli 
(q.  v.),  83a,  833;  safety  of  money,  83a;  male 
slaves  alone  imported,  833,  834 ;  forcM  eman- 
dpatioD,  846  I  offer  to  restore  fugitives,  847, 
881;  oewspapei  rumors  of  failure,  831;  bow 
received,  85a;  Cieole  lefugets,  853,  854,  819, 
86a;  Nassau  free  sml,  86a-86;;  poetiyquotod, 
868,  869;  anniversary  address  at  Lcnux 
(q-  '■).  907-9»4i  Channiag  (q.  t.)  there,  908, 
909;  the  day  and  boon,  913;  emancipation  at 
Antigua,  walch-ni^t,  914;  no  American  wel- 
come, 91J,  916;  no  glowiag  picture,  916;  pn>- 
pess,  916-919. 

WeslinuLiter  Cunfession :  defonmty  of  its  sys- 
tem, 4.61 ;  comparison,  468. 

Wheat,  illustrations,  041,  950- 

Whitby,  Daniel,  his  Arminianism,  j6o. 

Wbileheld,  George:  in  America,  101;  intimac)' 
with  Hopkins,  428. 

Whiles,  the ;  injuring  blacks,  703  ;  suppooitioa 
of  enslavement,  733.     (See  Nigrati.) 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  tiibute  to,  813. 

Wickedness,  affecting  divine  tatlicrlioad,  951,  953 

Widow's  Mite,  ailusion,  91. 

Wigley,  Fianas  Spencer,  Tortola,  83a. 

Wilbenorce,    Wdliam:    -   -"-^  -—     °-- 

sUvery  work,  869. 
Will,  freedom  (q,  v.)  of  the,  97^. 
WiUiamL  Koger,  lorgottoi,  836.    (Sec  RiuA 


t.  Christian,  83J;  anii 


nr  Testament, 
169;  an  omniproent  voice,  93S-94]  ;  her  chief 
orator,    940;  half,  94a,  943;  pri^thetic  word. 

Woman ;  debased  by  intemperance^  loa ;  an 
evangelist,  164;  speaking  thiDUgh  the  press, 
47i  ;  degraded  by  slavery,  715,  716,  739,  801 ; 
Southtm  ladies,  742;  in  lactones,  768;  should 
hate  slavery,  844.     (See  Man,  Afarriagt.) 

Women:  as  evangelists,  164;  counsel  to  the 
young  abolitionists,  814, 

^^llSrtfiT^  "■   reference,    933,  934,      (See 

Woodbridge,  William  C,  on  education,  116. 

Woolman,  John,  allusiuo,  438. 

Worcester,  Noah;  sermon,  599-607;  fcrgotten 
^contemporaries,  601;  chief  trait,  601,  603: 
Fiiend  of  Peace,  training  and  marriage,  first 
book,  603;  other  books,  601-605;  abobtion  of 
war,  605,  606;  studies  01  atheism,  nature, 
slavery,  606;  character, impressions,  606,  607, 
lecoUectioni,  666,  667, 679, 

Words:  not  idendtal  with  tnith,95,  96;  channel 
of  revelation,  115,  '36:  "that  bum,"  iby, 
diSerenlly  used,  175;  common,  460  ;  cannot 
define  infinite  tiutha,  487;  that  awaken  divbia 
ideas,  943,  944. 

Wordsvrarth,  William,  great  poet  of  his  ttm^ 

Working-men  :  Channing  of  that  class.  la ;  dan- 
ger (torn  intemperance,  11, 11;  not  dangerous, 
iS.    {Ha  Laiortr,.) 

Work,  joy  in,  ij,  »6.     (See  Later,  Tail.) 

Works;  salvation  by,  404;  doctrine  of,  4C9;  a 
single  interest,  844.     (^  Gtaci.\ 

WorM^lhc.  aii::nocA,1ii-,\1&  oI-Suboi* 'ya.'fi***. 
bj  the  Mtwjice  di  x  v«n  5ita>-  iMito,  v^ 
UahMuiAoawi  to.  ***  *=V*^  "fe  "^i. 
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INDEX. 


WonUp':  MCouMcttd  with  tiM  Safaktih  (q.T.), 

"53. 155?  *«SE.  «^  3?6,  4i9»  why  iijm«ny, 
«49,  aso:  Chnitan  (q.  ▼.),  40o-4aS(  ongm, 
410;  sumw  changCB,  4111  ntwiwi,  411, 
41a;  tomnb  JottS;  413*  414;  um  of  the 
irord,  |i3,  414;  ol  the  raber,  ^14-418;  with 
aU  ^cnltia,  420;  real,  4^5;  Qiak«,  434,  ^3S» 
■pWtual,  429,  43o(  pnvait,  443;  vanety, 
444t  wasted,  464;  hinnan  naed,  c88;  heart 
^""^  <or,  933-935.  (S«e  Clmrtk^  Fritsttf 
ftc) 

Wrii^ht'a  AimriiHtioB,  529. 

Writing:  mahcs  miad  oauuprescBt,  ia6;  aids 
thought  and  ttyk,  13a.    (See  Books.) 


yfna§t^  daly  to  daCnd  tiM,  816,  817. 
Wroqgi:  not  made  itght  (q.  ▼.)  fay  time  79S; 
■    835. 


YALE  COLLEGE,  423. 
Yaakeca,  a  campmx&tm^  831*     (See  Air* 
£m£imtid,) 
Ywmg  Amencma,  apodal  need  of  religion,  619. 
Yoong  Wameii,  counsd  to,  814. 
Yooi^  Night  TboughtSy  596. 

ZEAL:  in  writiiig;  and  pccadung,  aS;,  xK 
in  aboHtioniam,  734*     (See  ^^rwrnfy.) 
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